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Export  Expansion  and  the  Foreign  Service 


by  Under  Secretary  Merchant 1 


I  want  to  join  Secretary  [of  Commerce  Freder- 
ick H.]  Mueller  in  thanking  you  for  coming  to 
Washington  and  for  participating  in  the  coopera- 
tive private  and  governmental  program  to  increase 
United  States  exports.  The  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram demonstrated  by  your  presence  here  today 
is  encouraging  to  us  in  Government  who  recognize 
that  vigorous  action  by  the  business  community 
is  the  basis  for  its  success. 

I  would  like  to  comment  this  afternoon  on  the 
relationship  of  our  export  trade  to  the  balance 
of  international  payments  and  to  our  national 
security.  I  would  like  also  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  Foreign  Service  in  the  export  expansion 
program. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  outlining  the  develop- 
ments which  have  led  up  to  our  present  interna- 
tional economic  position.  World  War  II  ended 
with  a  new  political  and  economic  situation  which 
made  the  immediate  revitalization  of  the  econo- 
mies of  our  allies  outside  the  Communist  orbit, 
including  our  former  enemies,  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy.  The  emerging  bipolarity  of  world  power 
placed  the  mantle  of  free-world  leadership 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  United  States. 
Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  collective 
defense  to  our  own  national  security,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  NATO  and 
other  security  arrangements.  We  decided  to  main- 
tain substantial  numbers  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  abroad  and  to  train  and  equip  the 
military  personnel  of  our  allies  who  were  unable 


1  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National 
and  Regional  Export  Expansion  Committees  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Dec.  7  (press  release  673  dated  Dec.  6). 
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to  carry  the  full  burden  of  supporting  adequate 
military  forces  themselves. 

Until  1958  we  were  able  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  these  and  other  extensive  programs  abroad 
without  serious  deficits  in  our  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  In  this  period  American 
goods  generally  sold  themselves,  in  the  absence  of 
significant  competition  from  the  still -recovering 
economies  of  our  industrialized  competitors,  and 
the  resulting  trade  surplus  was  adequate  to  offset 
the  net  foreign  exchange  costs  of  these  programs. 

However,  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  rebounded  more  quickly  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  observers  had  predicted.  As  these 
economies  recovered,  the  need  for  United  States 
support  for  both  military  and  economic  defense  of 
other  areas  of  the  free  world  increased.  In  fact 
such  events  as  the  Korean  war  caused  us  to  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  United  States 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  deny  to  the  Communists 
further  territorial  gains. 

The  halting  of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
by  the  United  States  and  other  free-world  coun- 
tries proved  that  we  were  determined  to  resist 
military  threats  to  those  nations  that  wanted  to 
remain  free.  Thereafter  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
panded its  basic  approach  from  a  blunt  military 
theme  to  include  a  more  subtle  economic  offensive. 
This  shift  in  Soviet  tactics  has  not  meant  that  its 
threat  of  military  attack  has  in  any  way  dimin- 
ished. It  has  meant  only  that  they  are  prepared 
and  willing  to  engage  us  also  on  the  economic 
front. 

To  sustain  their  threat  to  our  way  of  life,  the 
Soviets  have  mobilized  tremendous  resources.  Out 
of  an  economy  of  approximately  45  percent  the 
size  of  our  own  they  are  now  spending  on  military 


programs  a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  our  total 
military  outlay.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
steadily  increasing  their  economic  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Last  year  they  offered  the 
equivalent  of  about  $915  million  for  this  purpose. 
So  far  this  year  this  trend  appears  to  be  rising 
sharply. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  figure  is  only  for  aid 
to  the  "uncommitted"  countries.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  precise  amount  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  which  they  give  other 
members  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  is  substantial.  There  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  find  their  economic  aid  endeavors  completely 
successful  and  are  encountering  some  of  the  same 
pitfalls  we  discovered  by  trial  and  error  when 
we  entered  this  field.  In  any  event  we  cannot 
abandon  our  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  face  of 
this  Soviet  challenge. 

Ba!ance-of-Payments  and  Gold  Problems 

We  have  all  been  hearing  a  great  deal  recently 
about  our  balance-of -payments  and  gold  problems, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  our  programs  over- 
seas are  draining  away  our  economic  strength. 
We  fully  recognize  the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems. However,  we  can  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  our  postwar  policies  have  suc- 
cessfully restored  economic  strength  to  nations 
of  the  free  world.  It  follows  that  we  must  expect 
our  trading  partners  to  have  assets  to  finance  their 
trade.  Of  course  prolonged  or  severe  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  attendant  loss  of 
gold  are  cause  for  serious  concern. 

A  popular  but  unfounded  view  is  that  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  are  the  principal  source  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  Many  people  er- 
roneously believe  that  these  aid  programs  con- 
sist of  packaging  up  United  States  dollars,  plac- 
ing them  on  ships,  and  sending  them  to  needy 
countries  beyond  our  shores  with  little  hope  of 
our  ever  seeing  this  currency  or  its  equivalent  in 
gold  again.  Obviously  this  is  not  true.  Most  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  mu- 
tual security  programs  never  leave  the  United 
States.  Rather,  most  of  these  funds  are  spent 
right  hei  e  employing  American  capital  and  labor 
to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  hardware  and 
other  goods  needed  by  recipient  countries  for 
their — and  our — military  and  economic  security. 


A  year  ago  your  Government  took  a  number 
of  steps  designed  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  oui 
international  payments,  such  as  prevailing  upon 
other  governments  to  remove  their  restrictions 
against  the  import  of  dollar  goods.2  This  effort 
produced  results.  The  groundwork  was  thus 
laid  for  our  present  export  expansion  program/ 
The  alternative  of  restricting  imports  was  in- 
conceivable, considering  our  long-range  com- 
mercial policy.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  our  balance-of-payments  situation  improved 
considerably  as  our  exports  increased.  This  im- 
provement was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  offset 
the  more  recent  substantial  flow  of  capital  tc 
Western  Europe,  attracted  there  by  investmem 
opportunities  including  higher  interest  rates  foi 
short-term  funds.  This  has  led  to  the  recent  in 
creased  outflow  of  gold. 

To  impose  restrictions  on  private  capital  move- 
ments overseas  as  a  remedy  to  our  situation,  or  t< 
restrict  travel  of  United  States  citizens  abroad— 
both  of  which  loom  important  in  the  payment* 
deficit — is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  our  free, 
enterprise  economy.  Curtailment  of  overseai 
programs  necessary  to  national  security  is  als( 
unrealistic.  However,  efforts  are  being  made  t( 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  these  programs  01 
our  balance  of  payments,  such  as  recent  steps  t< 
reduce  the  $3  billion  annual  foreign  exchangt 
cost  of  maintaining  our  troops  overseas.4  Bu 
even  more  important,  we  must  continue  to  expand 
our  exports. 

One  major  factor  which  has  already  helped  t< 
improve  our  trade  balance  is  the  dismantling  o: 
barriers  against  dollar  imports  by  our  friends  anc 
allies.  This  trend  is  continuing,  and  we  ar 
hopeful  that  American  business  will  take  ful 
advantage  of  these  expanding  export  markets 
We  must,  however,  consider  the  present  competi 
tive  situation  in  world  markets  a  normal  one 
rather  than  a  passing  phase,  and  adjust  to  it  ac 
cordingly. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  challenge  facing  us 
the  urgent  need  to  sell  more  American  good 
abroad  in  order  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  ou 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  I 
703,  and  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  843. 

*  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 

♦For  background,  see  Hid.,  Dec.  5,  1960,  pp.  860  an 
864,  and  Dec.  19, 1960,  p.  925. 
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international  payments  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
fears  that  our  economy  is  not  capable  of  sustain- 
ing our  position  of  world  leadership.  While  we 
in  Government  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help,  it 
svill  be  not  our  effort  but  rather  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  business  and  industry  in  seeking  out 
and  developing  new  markets  that  will  provide 
the  remedy. 

rhe  Foreign  Service  and  the  Business  Community 

Secretary  Mueller  has  outlined  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  role  in  stimulating  the  export  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  I  would  now  like  to  tell  you 
what  the  Foreign  Service  is  doing  to  help  in- 
crease the  export  of  United  States  goods  and 
services. 

It  is  probable  that  several  of  you  have  called 
upon  the  services  of  the  Foreign  Service  either 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  direct 
to  our  posts  abroad  at  one  time  or  another  to 
assist  your  respective  companies'  activities  over- 
seas, whether  it  be  exporting,  importing,  or  in- 
vesting. I  doubt  that  any  one  of  you  has  utilized 
all  of  the  services  offered  the  American  business- 
man by  the  Foreign  Service ;  so  I  trust  that  what 
I  want  to  tell  you  will  not  cover  overly  familiar 
material. 

I  am  pointing  out  the  services  we  have  to  offer 
in  order  to  emphasize  our  common  interest  in 
making  potential  exporters  throughout  the 
United  States  aware  of  the  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  export  expansion  program. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  been  serving  our  busi- 
ness community  for  many  years.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic,  our  consuls  have  had  as  a 
primary  duty  the  promotion  of  American  trade 
in  farflung  marketplaces  around  the  world. 
Needless  to  say,  the  international  trade  picture  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  days  when  the 
American  consul  had  only  to  go  down  to  the  dock, 
greet  the  captain  of  an  incoming  clipper  ship  from 
the  States,  introduce  him  in  local  trading  circles, 
and  then  go  about  other  duties.  Today  the  com- 
mercial officers  in  our  consulates  and  embassies  are 
specialists  who  are  ready  and  able  to  perform 
many  services  for  you  beyond  mere  introductions. 
The  commercial  attache  or  commercial  officer  is 
so  designated  to  identify  him  as  the  person  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  post  and  as  such  is  normally  the  first  contact 


made  by  visiting  American  businessmen  or  by 
local  businessmen  who  wish  to  gain  leads  to  trade 
with  American  companies.  Also  he  is  a  part  of 
the  economic  section  of  the  post — a  well-integrated 
team  consisting  of  specialists  covering  the  spec- 
trum of  economic  activity  of  the  foreign  country — 
and  he  has  their  assistance  in  bringing  to  the 
American  exporters  information  to  help  them  de- 
velop the  local  market  potential. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing primarily  of  what  commercial  officers  are 
doing  for  the  American  exporter,  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  economic  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  who  contribute  to  the  commercial  work 
of  the  post.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  smaller  posts 
an  economic  officer  may  perform  all  of  the  com- 
mercial work  although  he  may  not  be  designated 
as  a  commercial  officer.  Moreover,  our  ambas- 
sadors are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial work  and  are  prepared  and  willing  to 
assist  the  American  businessman. 

What  a  Commercial  Officer  Does 

What  specifically  does  a  commercial  officer  do? 

1.  He  directs  the  work  of  the  commercial  sec- 
tion. This  comprises  a  great  variety  of  activity 
stemming  primarily  from  requests  received  from 
American  business  and  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  trade  information.  It  includes 
supervision  of  the  local  staff  members  who  seek 
out  much  of  the  basic  information  for  commercial 
reports,  such  as  world  trade  directory  reports, 
trade  lists,  and  market  surveys. 

2.  He  is  constantly  developing  new  trade  leads 
for  American  business.  This  involves  maintain- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  contacts  in  the  local  business 
community  with  business  and  civic  groups  and 
with  governmental  officials. 

3.  He  welcomes  visits  of  American  businessmen 
and  assists  them  to  locate  distributors  and  agents 
for  their  products,  and  he  also  informs  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  visits  of  foreign  busi- 
nessmen to  the  United  States. 

4.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  local  government 
officials  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  trade  policy,  and  he  is  a  key  man  in  our  mis- 
sions' efforts  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  restric- 
tions against  United  States  goods. 

5.  He  travels  extensively  throughout  his  district 
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and  appears  at  business  luncheons  and  clubs  to 
give  talks  designed  to  provide  better  trade  rela- 
tions for  the  United  States. 

6.  He  works  closely  with  American  chambers 
of  commerce  and  with  local  representatives  of 
American  firms  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

7.  He  helps  visiting  United  States  trade  mis- 
sions set  up  their  itineraries  and  provides  support 
and  assistance  throughout  their  visit  to  his  area 
and  subsequent  followup  on  trade  leads  thus  de- 
veloped. 

8.  He  assists  in  setting  up  trade  fairs  in  which 
the  United  States  Government  participates. 
When  no  United  States  exhibit  is  planned  in 
local  fairs,  he  may  set  up  and  operate  a  booth 
to  provide  trade  information. 

9.  He  assures  that  inquiries  by  American  busi- 
nessmen for  trade  connections  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  business  community. 

10.  He  reports  on  commercial  and  trade  matters 
and  contributes  to  the  general  economic  reporting 
from  his  post. 

While  our  commercial  officers  have  been  per- 
forming these  duties  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
launching  of  the  President's  export  expansion 
program  last  spring  marked  a  change  in  empha- 
sis in  their  activities.  Just  after  World  War  II 
our  commercial  officers  were  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  helping  other  countries  sell  to  us.  Now 
the  promotion  of  United  States  exports  must 
come  first. 

Our  commercial  officers  have  been  instructed  to 
get  out  and  "beat  the  bushes"  for  new  possibilities 
for  sales  of  American  products.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  carry  an  order  book  in  his  pocket, 
but  he  can  and  does  uncover  potential  trade  op- 
portunities and  reports  them  to  Washington  for 
dissemination  to  American  businessmen.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  con- 
firm that  the  number  of  export  trade  opportu- 
nities turned  out  by  Foreign  Service  posts  and  by 
trade  missions  this  year  will  be  about  72  percent 
larger  than  the  volume  in  1959.  I  understand 
that  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  called  on  you  to  help  them  find  Amer- 
ican firms  interested  in  some  of  the  potentially 
more  important  trade  opportunities.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  up  your  fine  work,  since  it  is  only 
through  aggressive  selling  that  American  busi- 
ness can  hold  its  own  in  foreign  markets. 


Improving  Foreign  Service  Trade  Promotion  Work 

We  feel  that  the  problem  which  prompted  the 
export  drive  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to] 
come.  We  have,  therefore,  embarked  on  a  3-year 
program  of  commercial  staff  strengthening. 
Congressional  action  on  our  supplemental  budget 
request  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  however,  did 
not  permit  us  to  increase  our  commercial  staffs' 
as  much  as  we  had  desired. 

In  addition  to  building  up  the  size  of  our  com- 
mercial staffs  abroad,  we  are  attempting  to  en-j 
hance  commercial  work  as  a  specialty  within  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  means  of  attracting  more 
able  young  officers  to  this  field.  We  have  also 
worked  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  to: 
improve  the  training  of  commercial  officers  being 
sent  abroad.  The  first  cycle  of  a  new  intensive 
training  program  has  just  been  successfully 
completed. 

Under  the  export  expansion  program  our  com- 
mercial services  are  being  improved  in  a  number 
of  other  ways:  The  new  international  trade  cen- 
ters which  Secretary  Mueller  mentioned  will, 
complement  the  work  of  our  commercial  sections 
abroad;  our  posts  at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Diis- 
seldorf  have  set  up  two  pilot  projects  to  deter- 
mine what  concentrated  commercial  effort  can  do 
at  a  given  post;  several  posts  have  made  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  commercial  sections,  and  in  some  instances 
completely  new  commercial  units  have  been  set 
up  in  the  downtown  business  section;  despite 
budget  limitations  we  are  making  improvements 
in  our  commercial  libraries;  a  number  of  posts 
have  established  trade  committees  working  with 
American  chambers  of  commerce  abroad  to  seek 
ways  to  improve  our  exports;  we  are  expanding 
trade  conference  work  at  home  for  returning 
commercial  officers;  we  are  reviewing  reporting 
requirements  and  priorities  in  order  to  assure 
proper  attention  to  commercial  work  at  our  for- 
eign posts.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
revitalization  of  trade  promotion  work  in  the1 
Foreign  Service  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  business 
community  is  timely,  considering  the  increasing 
intensity  of  competition  in  foreign  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Service 
will  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may  wish  to 
offer  for  improving  the  scope  or  content  of  our 
overseas  facilities  for  business.    There  are  several 
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vays  you  can  let  us  know  of  your  particular  inter- 
sts.  One  way  is  to  correspond  with  our  commer- 
ial  officers  through  the  Department  of  Commerce ; 
mother  is  to  write  our  posts  overseas  directly. 
Still  another  way  is  to  talk  with  Foreign  Service 
>fficers  who  are  assigned  to  trade  conference  work 
luring  their  home  leave  in  the  United  States. 
Regional  field  officers  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
nerce  make  arrangements  for  these  conferences. 
[  would  like  to  urge  that  those  of  you  who  are  here 
,oday  take  fullest  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities to  get  to  know  our  people  and  at  the  same 
ime  let  them  know  your  interests  in  exploiting 
^articular  markets. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  im- 
Dortant  area  in  which  we  must  do  a  "selling  job." 
We  must  cooperate  closely  in  working  to  con- 
vince the  American  manufacturer  of  the  impor- 
tance of  following  through  on  foreign  trade  op- 
portunities presented  to  him.  I  refer  to  prompt 
replies  to  correspondence  from  foreign  firms  and 
particularly,  when  appropriate,  of  a  personal  visit 
to  the  foreign  country  where  the  trade  lead  has 
been  developed.  Every  businessman  knows  the 
importance  of  personal  contact  in  making  and 
maintaining  sales.  I  am  told  that  American  busi- 
ness has  frequently  lost  important  export  oppor- 
tunities to  our  competitors  from  other  countries 
because  of  failure  to  follow  up  promising  leads 
promptly  by  dispatching  sales  and  technical  repre- 
sentatives to  the  scene. 

Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  international 
trade  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Yet 
there  are  still  markets  overseas  that  await  the 
appearance  of  the  first  American  businessman. 
Our  commercial  officers  are  reporting  on  these 
new  markets.  I  hope  you  can  convince  American 
business  of  not  only  the  profits  and  other  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  an  alert  exporter  but  of  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  American  exports  to  our 
national  well-being. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Switzerland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Switzer- 
land, August  R.  Lindt,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  December  9.     For 


texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
683  dated  December  9. 


President  Congratulates  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  on  Taking  Office 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 

The  White  House  on  December  16  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Keith 
Holyoake  of  New  Zealand. 

President  Eisenhower  to  Prime  Minister  Holyoake 

December  5,  1960 

Dear  Prime  Minister  :  Please  accept  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  you  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  new  Cabinet.  I  am  confident 
that  the  close  cooperation  and  friendship  between 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  of  America  will  continue  to  grow 
during  your  administration. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Prime  Minister  Holyoake  to  President  Eisenhower 

December  14,  1960 
I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  message  of 
congratulations  to  my  colleagues  and  me  on 
our  assumption  of  office  in  New  Zealand  on 
12  December.  You  may  be  assured  that  under 
my  Administration  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  close  coop- 
eration and  warm  friendship  that  exists  between 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
own  great  services  to  the  progress  and  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  warmest  good  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  New  Zealand  in  my  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Keith  Holyoake 
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U.S.,  Canada,  and  Members  of  OEEC  Sign  Convention  Establishing 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


On  December  14  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  members  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation 1  signed  at  Paris  a 
convention  establishing  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  which  re- 
places the  OEEC.  Following  are  statements 
made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  upon  his  arrival 
at  Paris  on  December  11  and  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony on  December  14,  a  communique  issued  by 
the  OECD  ministerial  meeting  on  December  13, 
and  the  text  of  the  OECD  Convention  and  supple- 
mentary instruments. 

ARRIVAL  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON 

Press  release  687  dated  December  10,  for  release  December  11 

I  return  to  Paris  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  unprecedented  steps  we  shall  take  here  this 
week  in  forging  a  strong  new  economic  link  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  North  America  will 
launch  a  new  era  in  free- world  economic  coopera- 
tion and  advancement. 

We  of  the  United  States  view  the  proposed  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment as  a  major  mechanism  by  which  mem- 
ber countries  will  be  able  to  collaborate  in  order 
to  promote  healthy  economic  growth  both  at  home 
and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Our  economies  have  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent. Moreover,  economic  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  profoundly 
affect  the  course  of  the  world  economy.  Through 
the  new  OECD  our  countries  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss broad  economic  policies  designed  to  promote 
our  own  well-being  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 


1  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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We  feel  that  our  future  economic  cooperation 
should  be  directed  toward  achieving  the  highest 
sustainable  economic  growth.  For,  in  addition  tc 
obvious  benefits  for  member  nations,  accelerated 
growth  will  make  it  easier  to  allocate  the  resources 
needed  by  the  developing  areas. 

We  also  believe  it  imperative  that  the  indus-| 
trialized  nations  of  the  free  world  collaborate 
much  more  effectively  than  in  the  past  in  fully 
mobilizing  their  ever-growing  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  less  privileged  sister  countries. 
By  serving  as  a  focal  point  for  increasing  the  mag- 
nitude and  improving  the  quality  of  development 
assistance  to  needy  areas,  the  OECD  can  make  a! 
substantial  contribution  toward  meeting  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  all  free  peoples  for  dignity  and 
well-being. 

I  look  forward  to  signing  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  OECD  on  behalf  of  my  country  with 
pride  and  with  great  hopes  for  the  Organization'!1 
future. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  6*5  dated  December  14 

Canada  and  the  United  States  today  [Decembei 
13]  joined  with  the  eighteen  European  countries 
members  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (OEEC)  in  agreeing  to  sign 
on  December  14  a  convention  setting  up  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD)  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
OEEC.  Ministers  of  the  twenty  coimtries,  whc 
met  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  December,  1960,  alsc 
approved  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities  and 
structure  of  the  OECD.  The  representatives  o:fl 
the  European  communities,  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  negotiations,  participated  in  the  meeting: 
also  present  were  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
EFTA  [European  Free  Trade  Association]  and: 
observers  from  the  GATT  [General  Agreement 
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a  Tariffs  and  Trade],  IBRD  [International  Bank 
>r  Reconstruction  and  Development]  and  IMF 
[international  Monetary  Fund]. 

With  the  recovery  and  progress  of  the  European 
:onomy,  sustained  by  the  generous  aid  of  the 
Fnited  States  as  well  as  of  Canada,  and  furthered 
y  the  cooperation  established  within  the  OEEC, 
le  European  countries  are  now  in  a  position  to 
ice,  in  full  and  close  cooperation  with  Canada 
ad  the  United  States,  the  important  new  tasks 
nd  the  broader  objectives  of  today. 

These  objectives  are  set  forth  in  the  convention 
1  these  terms: 

To  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic 
Towth  and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of 
iving  in  the  member  countries  while  maintaining 
nancial  stability  and,  thus,  to  contribute  to  the 
.evelopment  of  the  world  economy ;  to  contribute 

0  sound  economic  expansion  in  member,  as  well 
a  non-member,  countries  in  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development ;  and  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral  non- 
discriminatory basis  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national obligation. 

1  The  convention  provides  for  the  establishment 
,>f  a  council,  the  supreme  body  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  will  have  the  power  to  take  decisions 
jid  make  recommendations  by  mutual  agreement 
!>f  all  the  Members.  In  addition,  the  ministers 
agreed  on  a  committee  structure  to  assist  in  im- 
plementing the  aims  and  carrying  out  the  activ- 
ties  of  the  organization. 

The  OECD  will  extend  and  strengthen  the 
DEEC  practice  of  consultation  on  the  economic 
situation  and  policies  of  member  countries.  It  will 
oay  special  attention  to  the  international  effects 
!>f  national  policies,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
climate  of  mutual  understanding  conducive  to  the 
xarmonious  adjustment  of  policies.  These  consul- 
tations will  be  a  major  activity  in  pursuing  the 
objective  of  economic  growth,  essential  to  enable 
he  member  countries  to  fulfill  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  world  economy. 

The  OECD  will  have  important  functions  in  the 
natter  of  assistance  to  developing  countries.  The 
twenty  governments  have  agreed  in  the  conven- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
jaoth  member  and  non-member  countries  in  the 
I  process  of  economic  development  by  appro- 
ipriate  means  and,  in  particular,  by  the  flow  of 
Capital  to  those  countries,  having  regard  to  the 


importance  to  their  economies  of  receiving  tech- 
nical assistance  and  of  securing  expanding  export 
markets.  Most  of  the  organs  of  OECD  will  have 
a  part  to  play  in  the  realization  of  this  undertak- 
ing. The  eleven-member  Development  Assistance 
Group,2  set  up  earlier  this  year,  will,  upon  the 
inception  of  the  OECD,  be  constituted  as  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee.  This  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  consult  on  the  methods  for 
making  national  resources  available  for  assisting 
countries  and  areas  in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  expanding  and  improving  the 
flow  of  long-term  funds  and  other  development 
assistance  to  them. 

In  the  field  of  trade  the  OECD  will  carry  out 
the  following  functions : 

Confrontation  on  general  trade  policies  and 
practices  at  regular  interval  or  when  requested  by 
a  member ;  examination  of  specific  trade  problems 
primarily  of  interest  to  members ;  and  considera- 
tion of  any  outstanding  short  and  long-term  prob- 
lems falling  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  Problems  established  in  Jan- 
uary I960.3 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  OECD  will 
expand  and  strengthen  those  activities  of  the 
OEEC  which  have  proved  their  practical  value 
for  more  than  a  decade  and  which  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  OECD  in  pursuance  of  its  objectives. 
The  OECD  will  thus  be  able  to  fulfill  the  desire 
of  the  countries  which  have  created  it  by  becoming 
the  forum  in  which  twenty  countries  will  consult, 
cooperate  closely  and  where  appropriate  take  co- 
ordinated action  to  meet  the  economic  tasks  which 
face  them  today. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  DILLON 

Press  release  697  dated  December  14 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  their  devoted  efforts  over  the  past  months. 
They  have  accomplished  a  monumental  task  and 
have  rendered  a  service  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  convention  which  we  are  about  to  sign  is  an 
historic  document.    The  step  we  are  now  taking 


3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139 ; 
Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  577 ;  and  Oct.  24,  1960,  p.  645. 
*  For  background,  see  Hid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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after  nearly  a  full  year  of  intensive  negotiation 
will  forge  a  strong  new  link  between  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  represents  a  major 
advance  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world.  It  signals  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  international  economic  cooperation  and 
growth. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  with  keen  an- 
ticipation to  the  privilege  of  joining  together  with 
Canada  and  our  European  friends  as  full  and 
equal  partners  in  this  new  and  historic  step  to- 
ward closer  cooperation.  Our  economies  are 
becoming  increasingly  interdependent,  and  close 
economic  cooperation  between  our  countries  has 
become  essential.  By  building  upon  the  tradi- 
tions and  practices  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  we  are  creating 
a  f  oriun  in  which  we  can  achieve  better  and  closer 
cooperation  in  farming  our  economic  policies  to 
meet  the  mounting  challenges  of  the  day. 

The  United  States  wants  the  OECD  to  be  a 
strong  and  effective  organization.  We  regard  it  as 
a  major  mechanism  for  promoting  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  both  within  our  own  countries  and 
throughout  the  free  world.  Acting  in  concert 
we  can  bring  impressive  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  economic  resources  to  bear  upon  the  great 
tasks  before  us. 

What  are  these  great  tasks?  The  convention 
of  the  OECD  answers  this  question  in  clear  and 
simple  language. 

First,  there  is  the  vital  necessity  of  increasing 
and  improving  our  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world.  Many  of  them  have  only  recently  achieved 
political  independence.  They  are  learning  that 
without  economic  progress  political  independence 
is  a  hollow  and  fragile  thing.  Their  peoples  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  poverty  as  a  normal 
state  of  existence.  They  are  determined  to  gain 
for  themselves  the  benefits  of  industrialization, 
and  they  are  determined  to  improve  their  living 
standards.  The  political  and  social  context  with- 
in which  the  newly  developing  countries  seek 
these  objectives  will  depend  to  a  critical  degree 
upon  the  resources  made  available  to  them  by  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Outside  aid,  essential  though  it  may  be,  is  not 
in  itself  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries.  We  must  also  help  them  develop  their 
own  resources  and  institutions  in  order  that  they 
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may  become  self-sustaining.  Through  the  OECD 
we  can  greatly  facilitate  our  effective  provision  of 
these  resources.  In  this  connection  we  warmly 
welcome  the  recommendation  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  that  Japan  should  be  associated  with 
this  important  work. 

Second,  there  is  the  need  for  our  economies  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  the  highest  sustainable  rate 
of  economic  growth.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  our  peoples,  if  we  are  to  in- 
crease the  resources  we  make  available  to  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  free  world,  and  if  we  are 
to  advance  the  principles  of  freedom,  our  own  J 
economies  must  expand  at  a  high  rate  and  produce 
more  and  more  of  the  goods  and  services  which  are] 
demanded  by  our  peoples  and  required  for  ourl 
common  well-being  and  security.  In  pursuing 
this  common  objective  we  must  strive  for  an  in- 
creasingly harmonious  expansion  of  our  economies., 
since,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that  economic  policy  decisions  by  each  of  our  gov- 
ernments also  have  significant  repercussions  on  the 
economy  of  the  entire  free  world.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  have  agreed  in  the  convention  we 
are  signing  here  today  to  intensify  and  improve 
our  consultation  and  cooperation  on  economic 
policy  matters. 

Finally,  we  have  agreed  in  the  convention  that 
we  will  work  together  to  promote  policies  to  exJ 
pand  world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  in  order  to  contribute  to  free-world 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  this  effort  we  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  always  characterized  the  work  of  the  OEEC 

It  is  essential  in  the  troubled  conditions  which 
face  us  today  that  the  benefits  of  our  work  in  the 
OECD  reach  down  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  our  convention  calls  upon 
member  governments  to  consult  and  cooperate  not 
only  to  improve  the  economic  well-being  of  oui 
peoples  but  to  promote  their  social  advancement 
as  well.  This  is  a  goal  to  which  the  United  State 
attaches  great  importance.  Many  of  you  will  re 
call  that  the  United  States  emphasized  this  aspec 
of  international  cooperation  in  the  Act  of  Bogota 
which  was  signed  last  September  by  the  nation 
of  the  Americas.4  It  is  our  hope  that  the  variou. 
committees  of  the  OECD  will  be  concerned  wit 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  537. 
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the  social  implications  of  their  activities.  It  is 
also  our  hope  that  the  secretariat  will  include  spe- 
cialized personnel  concerned  with  social  questions 
in  order  to  assure  adequate  support  for  this  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  OECD. 

The  OECD  Convention  is  a  good  convention. 
It  is  broad  and  flexible.  It  provides  a  framework 
which  will  enable  our  new  Organization  to  de- 
velop and  adjust  as  circumstances  require.  What 
we  do  in  the  OECD  will  be  fruitful  to  the  extent 
that  we  work  together  in  seeking  solutions  for 
the  important  economic  problems  crying  for  our 
attention.  The  United  States  intends  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  this  task.  And,  in  this  task,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  as  Secretary-General  a 
man  of  the  capabilities  and  stature  of  Thorkil 
Kristensen,  to  whom  we  look  for  leadership  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  upon  which  we  have 
agreed. 

We  have,  in  truth,  entered  into  a  whole  new  era 
in  free-world  economic  cooperation.  The  steps  we 
have  taken  toward  closer  economic  cooperation 
will,  I  am  confident,  help  bring  us  forward  to  new 
heights  of  prosperity  and  well-being  as  members 
of  a  peaceful  and  secure  community  of  free  na- 
tions which  offers  the  fullest  opportunity  for  every 
human  being  to  achieve  a  better  life  in  freedom. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTION  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
INSTRUMENTS 

Press  release  693  dated  December  13,  for  release  December  14 
OECD  Convention 

The  Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic 
co-opekation  and  development 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the 
French  Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ireland, 
the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the 
(Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the 
.Portuguese  Republic,  Spain,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Considering  that  economic  strength  and  prosperity  are 
:  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
I  Nations,  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
increase  of  general  well-being; 

Believing  that  they  can  further  these  aims  most  effec- 
i  tively  by  strengthening  the  tradition  of  co-operation  which 
,has  evolved  among  them; 

Recognizing  that  the  economic  recovery  and  progress 
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of  Europe  to  which  their  participation  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  has  made  a 
major  contribution,  have  opened  new  perspectives  for 
strengthening  that  tradition  and  applying  it  to  new  tasks 
and  broader  objectives; 

Convinced  that  broader  co-operation  will  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world ; 

Recognizing  the  increasing  interdependence  of  their 
economies ; 

Determined  by  consultation  and  co-operation  to  use 
more  effectively  their  capacities  and  potentialities  so  as 
to  promote  the  highest  sustainable  growth  of  their  econ- 
omies and  improve  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
their  peoples ; 

Believing  that  the  economically  more  advanced  nations 
should  co-operate  in  assisting  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
the  countries  in  process  of  economic  development; 

Recognizing  that  the  further  expansion  of  world  trade 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  favoring  the  economic 
development  of  countries  and  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national economic  relations ;  and 

Determined  to  pursue  these  purposes  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  in  other  international  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  in  which  they  participate  or 
under  agreements  to  which  they  are  a  party  ; 

Have  therefore  agreed  on  the  following  provisions 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation  as  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development : 

Article  1 
The  aims  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development  (hereinafter  called  the  "Organiza- 
tion" )  shall  be  to  promote  policies  designed : 

(a)  to  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  Mem- 
ber countries,  while  maintaining  financial  stability,  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  world 
economy ; 

(b)  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion  in  Mem- 
ber as  well  as  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of 
economic  development ;  and 

(c)  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral,  non-discriminatory  basis  in  accordance  with 
international  obligations. 

Article  2 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  Members  agree  that 
they  will,  both  individually  and  jointly: 

(a)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  their  economic  re- 
sources ; 

(b)  in  the  scientific  and  technological  field,  promote  the 
development  of  their  resources,  encourage  research  and 
promote  vocational  training ; 

( c )  pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve  economic  growth 
and  internal  and  external  financial  stability  and  to  avoid 
developments  which  might  endanger  their  economies  or 
those  of  other  countries ; 

(d)  pursue  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  abolish  obstacles 
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to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and  current  pay- 
ments and  maintain  and  extend  the  liberalization  of  capi- 
tal movements ;  and 

(e)  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  both 
Member  and  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  by  appropriate  means  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  flow  of  capital  to  those  countries,  having 
regard  to  the  importance  to  their  economies  of  receiving 
technical  assistance  and  of  securing  expanding  export 
markets. 

Article  3 

With  a  view  to  achieving  the  aims  set  out  in  Article  1 
and  to  fulfilling  the  undertakings  contained  in  Article  2, 
the  Members  agree  that  they  will : 

(a)  keep  each  other  informed  and  furnish  the  Organi- 
zation with  the  information  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  tasks ; 

(b)  consult  together  on  a  continuing  basis,  carry  out 
studies  and  participate  in  agreed  projects ;  and 

(c)  co-operate  closely  and  where  appropriate  take  co- 
ordinated action. 

Article  4 
The   Contracting  Parties  to  this   Convention  shall   be 
Members  of  the  Organization. 

Article  5 
In  order  to  achieve  its  aims,  the  Organization  may : 

(a)  take  decisions  which,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  binding  on  all  the  Members ; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  Members;  and 

(c)  enter  into  agreements  with  Members,  non-member 
States  and  international  organizations. 

Article  6 

1.  Unless  the  Organization  otherwise  agrees  unanimous- 
ly for  special  cases,  decisions  shall  be  taken  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all  the 
Members. 

2.  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote.  If  a  Member  ab- 
stains from  voting  on  a  decision  or  recommendation,  such 
abstention  shall  not  invalidate  the  decision  or  recommen- 
dation, which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other  Members  but 
not  to  the  abstaining  Member. 

3.  No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any  Member  until  it 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  own  constitu- 
tional procedures.  The  other  Members  may  agree  that 
such  a  decision  shall  apply  provisionally  to  them. 

Article  7 

A  Council  composed  of  all  the  Members  shall  be  the 
body  from  which  all  acts  of  the  Organization  derive.  The 
Council  may  meet  in  sessions  of  Ministers  or  of  Perma- 
nent Representatives. 

Article  S 

The  Council  shall  designate  each  year  a  Chairman,  who 
shall  preside  at  its  ministerial  sessions,  and  two  Vice- 
Chairmen.  The  Chairmen  may  be  designated  to  serve  one 
additional  consecutive  term. 

Article  9 
The   Council  may  establish   an   Executive   Committee 
and  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  required  for  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  Organization. 
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Article  10 

1.  A  Secretary-General  responsible  to  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
He  shall  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  Deputy  Secretaries- 
General  or  Assistant  Secretaries-General  appointed  by  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  meeting  at  sessions  of  Permanent  Representatives. 
He  shall  assist  the  Council  in  all  appropriate  ways  and 
may  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  or  to  any  other  body 
of  the  Organization. 

Article  11 

1.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint  such  staff  as 
the  Organization  may  require  in  accordance  with  plans  of 
organization  approved  by  the  Council.  Staff  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  international  character  of  the 
Organization,  the  Secretary-General,  the  Deputy  or  Assist- 
ant Secretaries-General  and  the  staff  shall  neither  seek 
nor  receive  instructions  from  any  of  the  Members  or  from 
any  Government  or  authority  external  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  12 
Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  the  Organization  may : 

(a)  address  communications  to  non-member  States  or 
organizations ; 

(b)  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  non-member 
States  or  organizations ;  and 

(c)  invite  non-member  Governments  or  organizations 
to  participate  in  activities  of  the  Organization. 


Article  IS 
Representation  in  the  Organization  of  the  European 
Communities  established  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and' 
Rome  of  18th  April,  1951,  and  25th  March,  1957,  shall 
be  as  defined  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to  this 
Convention. 

Article  14 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  or  accepted  by  the 
Signatories  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

2.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
hereby  designated  as  depositary  Government. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force: 

(a)  before  30th  September,  1961,  upon  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  or  acceptance  by  all  the  Sig- 
natories ;  or 

(b)  on  30th  September,  1961,  if  by  that  date  fifteen 
Signatories  or  more  have  deposited  such  instruments 
as  regards  those  Signatories;  and  thereafter  as  regards 
any  other  Signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of 
ratification  or  acceptance ; 

(c)  after  30th  September,  1961,  but  not  later  than  two 
years  from  the  signature  of  this  Convention,  upon  the 
deposit  of  such  instruments  by  fifteen  Signatories,  as 
regards  those  Signatories ;  and  thereafter  as  regards  any 
other  Signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  acceptance. 
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4.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  acceptance  when  the  Convention 
conies  into  force  may  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
Organization  upon  conditions  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Organization  and  such  Signatory. 

Article  15 

When  this  Convention  comes  into  force  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration shall  take  effect,  and  its  aims,  organs,  powers 
and  name  shall  thereupon  be  as  provided  herein.  The 
legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  shall  continue  in  the  Organ- 
ization, but  decisions,  recommendations  and  resolutions 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation 
shall  require  approval  of  the  Council  to  be  effective  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention. 

Article  16 

The  Council  may  decide  to  invite  any  Government  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  obligations  of  membership  to  accede 
to  this  Convention.  Such  decisions  shall  be  unanimous, 
provided  that  for  any  particular  case  the  Council  may 
unanimously  decide  to  permit  abstention,  in  which  case, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  6,  the  decision 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  Members.  Accession  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  depositary  Government. 

Article  n 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  terminate  the  application 
of  this  Convention  to  itself  by  giving  twelve  months'  no- 
tice to  that  effect  to  the  depositary  Government. 

Article  18 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall  be  in  Paris, 
•  unless  the  Council  agrees  otherwise. 

Article  19 

The  legal  capacity  of  the  Organization  and  the  privi- 
leges, exemptions  and  immunities  of  the  Organization,  its 
officials  and  representatives  to  it  of  the  Members  shall 
be  as  provided  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2  to  this 
Convention. 

Article  20 

1.  Each  year,  in  accordance  with  Financial  Regulations 
adopted  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary-General  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  for  approval  an  annual  budget, 
accounts,  and  such  subsidiary  budgets  as  the  Council  shall 
request. 

2.  General  expenses  of  the  Organization,  as  agreed  by 
the  Council,  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Council.  Other  expendi- 
ture shall  be  financed  on  such  basis  as  the  Council  may 
decide. 

Article  21 

Upon  the  receipt  of  any  instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession,  or  of  any  notice  of  termination, 
the  depositary  Government  shall  give  notice  thereof  to 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Organization. 


In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Convention. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated 
to  all  the  Signatories. 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  Representation  in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  of  the  European  Communities 
established  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  18th 
April,  1951,  and  25th  March,  1957,  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  institutional  provisions  of  those 
Treaties. 

2.  The  Commissions  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
as  well  as  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  shall  take  part  in  the  work  of  that 
Organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated 
to  all  the  Signatories. 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Organization")  ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

The  Organization  shall  have  legal  capacity  and  the 
Organization,  its  officials,  and  representatives  to  it  of  the 
Members  shall  be  entitled  to  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  as  follows : 

(a)  in  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Convention  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  of  16th 
April,  1948,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  provided  for  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  I 
to  that  Convention ; 

(b)  in  Canada,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  provided  for  in  any  agreement  or 
arrangement   on   legal   capacity,   privileges,    exemptions, 
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and  immunities  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Organization ; 

(c)  in  the  United  States,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  under  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act  provided  for  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10133  of  27th  June,  1950 ;  *  and 

(d)  elsewhere,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  provided  for  in  any  agreement  or 
arrangement  on  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  entered  into  between  the  Government  con- 
cerned and  the  Organization. 

In  witness  whebeof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
Signatories. 

Protocol  on  Revision  of  OEEC  Convention 

Protocol  on  the  Revision  of  the  Convention  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  of  16th  April,  1948 
The  governments  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  French 
Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ireland,  the  Italian 
Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the  Portu- 
guese Republic,  Spain,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  being  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  of  16th  April,  1948,  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Convention")  and  the  Members  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Co-operation  ; 

Desirous  that  the  aims,  organs,  and  powers  of  the  Or- 
ganization be  re-defined  and  that   the   Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  be  Members 
of  that  Organization  as  re-constituted ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
The  Convention  shall  be  revised  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  Convention  on  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  to 
be  signed  on  today's  date. 

Article  2 

1.  This  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  when  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development  comes  into  force. 

2.  The  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  regards 
any  Signatory  of  this  Protocol  when  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
comes  into  force. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
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duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  I 
by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
Signatories. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  the  Application  of 
Article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 

Article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Convention")  provides  that  decisions,  recom- 
mendations and  resolutions  (hereinafter  called  "acts") 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation 
shall  require  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Council")  to  be  effective  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Convention. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  22nd-23rd  July,  1960,  a  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee has  been  established  and  instructed  to  carry  further 
the  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  to  determine  which  acts  should 
be  recommended  to  the  Council  for  approval,  and  to  rec- 
ommend, where  necessary,  the  modifications  required  in 
order  to  adjust  these  acts  to  the  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development. 

At  the  said  Ministerial  Meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  the  maximum  possible  degree  of  certainty  as ' 
regards  approval  by  the  Council  of  acts  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
not  being  Members  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  should  have  a  certain  latitude 
with  respect  to  the  said  recommendations. 

Therefore  the  Signatories  of  the  Convention  have  agreed 
as  follows : 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  Signatories  on  the  Council 
shall  vote  for  approval  of  acts  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  hereinafter. 

2.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  been  a  Member  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  shall 
be  released  from  the  commitment  set  out  in  paragraph 
1  with  respect  to  any  recommendation  or  part  thereof  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  which  it  specifies  in  a  notice 
to  the  Preparatory  Committee  no  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Convention. 

3.  If  any  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph 
2,  any  other  Signatory,  if  in  its  view  such  notice  changes 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  recommendation  or  part 
thereof  in  question  in  an  important  respect,  shall  have 
the  right  to  request,  within  fourteen  days  of  such  notice, 
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hat  the  Preparatory  Committee  reconsider  such  recom- 
aendation  or  part  thereof. 

4.  (a)  If  a  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant  to  para- 
raph  2  and  no  request  is  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
,  or,  if  such  a  request  having  been  made,  the  recon- 
ideration  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  does  not  result 
a  any  modification  of  the  recommendation  or  part  there- 
f  in  question,  the  representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Signatory  which  has  given  notice  shall  abstain  from  vot- 
og  on  the  act  or  part  thereof  to  which  the  recommendation 
r  part  thereof  in  question  pertains. 

(b)  If  the  reconsideration  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
aittee  provided  for  in  paragraph  3  results  in  a  modified 
ecommendation  or  part  thereof,  the  representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  Signatory  which  has  given  notice  may  ab- 
tain  from  voting  on  the  act  or  part  thereof  to  which 
he  modified  recommendation  or  part  thereof  pertains. 

(c)  Abstention  by  a  Signatory  pursuant  to  subpara- 
;raph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
ict  or  part  thereof  shall  not  invalidate  the  approval  of 
hat  act  or  part  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other 
Signatories  but  not  to  the  abstaining  Signatory. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  relating  to 
ictions  to  be  taken  before  the  voting  in  the  Council  shall 
•ome  into  force  upon  its  signature ;  the  provisions  relat- 
ng  to  the  voting  in  the  Council  shall  come  into  force  for 
>ach  Signatory  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
tention as  regards  that  Signatory. 

In  witness  whekeof,  the  undersigned  have  appended 
heir  signature  to  this  Memorandum. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  1960,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
mthentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with 
he  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom  certified 
copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the  Signatories. 


J.S.  Places  Responsibility  for  Lao 
Fighting  on  U.S.S.R.  and  Partners 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  handed  to  Soviet 
Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov  on  December 
17  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Raymond  A.  Hare, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  Soviet  note  of  De- 
cember 13. 


J.S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  17 


Pres8  release  699  dated  December  17 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
;  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  dated  De- 


cember 13,  1960. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  categor- 
ically rejects  the  charges  leveled  against  it  in  the 
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Soviet  Government's  note.  The  United  States  con- 
demns as  a  violation  of  every  standard  of  legal 
conduct  the  recent  Soviet  action  in  airlifting 
weapons  and  ammunition  in  Soviet  planes  to  rebel 
military  forces  fighting  the  loyal  armed  forces  of 
the  Eoyal  Government  in  Vientiane.  Thus  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  fratricidal  war  in 
Laos,  about  which  the  Soviet  Government  claims 
to  be  concerned,  rests  squarely  and  solely  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  partners. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
its  consistent  policy  of  supporting  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  in  its  determination  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence and  integrity.1  Such  support  will 
continue.  The  United  States  has  warned  against 
efforts  to  seize  control  of  or  to  subvert  that  free 
nation. 

The  Soviet  allegation  that  Lao  Army  troops 
have  been  recently  armed  with  weapons  which 
they  have  not  had  before  is  completely  false. 
Such  supplies  as  have  been  furnished  by  the 
United  States  to  the  forces  in  Laos,  in  whatever 
region,  have  been  provided  pursuant  to  a  long- 
standing agreement  with  Laos,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legal  Government  of  Laos.  The  Lao 
Army  had  been  equipped  with  M-24  tanks  and  105 
millimeter  howitzers  long  before  the  August  9, 
1960  rebellion  against  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 
The  United  States  has  not  in  fact  supplied  any 
equipment  of  this  type  to  Laos  since  1957.  The 
United  States  has  never  supplied  120  millimeter 
mortars,  armed  aircraft,  or  armed  or  armored  ves- 
sels to  Laos.  The  United  States  has  not  brought 
any  arms  or  ammunition  into  Laos  since  the  end  of 
November.  No  United  States-supplied  helicop- 
ters have  been  used  to  direct  artillery  fire.  Fur- 
thermore, such  American  advisers  as  have  been  in 
the  country  either  administering  the  American 
Military  Aid  Program  or  in  the  Franco -American 
training  program  are  located  at  various  training 
sites  and  supply  depots  and  have  not  led  any  mili- 
tary actions. 

It  is  communist  and  communist-fostered  subver- 
sive activities,  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  forces,  and  now  the  Soviet  airlift  of  weapons 
which  have  led  directly  to  the  suffering  and  chaos 
which  have  befallen  Laos.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents  have  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  latest,  grave  action  clandestinely,  under  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1960,  p.  499. 
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cover  of  delivering  food  and  petroleum  products. 
However,  their  haste  to  strengthen  the  rebel  forces 
in  Laos  has  resulted  in  widespread  knowledge  of 
these  Soviet  arms  deliveries,  which  have  included 
the  howitzers  which  the  rebels  are  now  using 
against  loyal  troops  of  the  Lao  Government,  a 
government  formed  at  Royal  request  pursuant  to 
the  National  Assembly's  action.  The  destruction 
which  these  Soviet  weapons  have  brought  to  the 
capital  city  of  Laos  and  the  suffering  and  loss  to 
its  people  is  the  direct  result  of  this  Soviet 
intervention. 

At  the  same  time,  communist-controlled  north 
Viet-Nam,  which  has  long  aided  and  furnished 
direction  to  the  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  in  Laos, 
has  been  making  war-like  preparations,  calling  up 
additional  troops  and  moving  military  units  west- 
ward toward  the  Lao  border. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  rejecting  the  false  charges  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  December 
13,  places  the  responsibility  for  the  current  strife 
in  Laos  where  that  responsibility  properly  be- 
longs— squarely  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  agents. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  further- 
more, condemns  in  strongest  terms  the  illegal  Rus- 
sian delivery  of  military  equipment  to  the  rebels 
in  Laos. 

It  has  always  been  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  people  of  Laos  in  developing 
their  free  political  institutions,  in  improving  their 
social  and  economic  well  being  and  in  preserving 
their  national  integrity.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  Laos  remains  the  same  today. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  132 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  128/0SA 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  declaration  of  September  22,  1960  concerning 
events  in  Laos,  the  Soviet  Government  already  drew  at- 
tention to  the  serious  threat  to  peace  in  this  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  arising  from  the  unceremonious  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  several  of  its  partners  in 
the  aggressive  SEATO  bloc  in  Laos  internal  affairs. 
However,  if  two  or  three  months  ago  the  United  States 


*  Delivered  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  at  Moscow  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vasilly  V.  Kuznetsov  on  Dec.  13. 
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Government  somehow  tried  to  camouflage  its  illegal  ac- 
tion in  Laos,  recently  the  United  States  has  in  fact  become  i 
a  direct  participant  in  military  operations  on  the  side  of 
the  rebels  against  the  legal  government  of  Laos  and  the 
Laotian  people. 

Flouting  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Laotian  govern- ' 
ment  headed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phoumi,  the  United 
States  now  extends  overt  support  to  the  rebel  group  of 
Nosavan,  supplies  it  with  arms,  military  equipment,  mili- 1 
tary  stores,  and  money.  Rebel  troops  have  proved  to  be] 
supplied  with  such  arms  as  have  never  until  the  present] 
been  in  the  Laotian  Army :  105mm  howitzers,  120mm  mor- 1 
tars,  heavy  tanks,  military  aircraft,  helicopters,  armored  I 
launches,  and  other  equipment. 

The  rebels  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  these  arms 
by  numerous  American  advisers  and  instructors,  whom  the 
United  States  Government  has  sent  and  continues  to  send 
to  their  camp.  Moreover,  near  the  town  of  Pakadin  there 
was  shot  down  by  government  troops  a  reconnaissance 
aircraft  No.  830  on  board  which  were  four  American 
officers.  During  engagements  between  government  troops 
and  the  rebels,  American  helicopters  of  "Sikorsky"  type 
regularly  fly  over  Thailand  territory,  directing  the  ar-| 
tillery  fire  of  the  rebels.  From  this  it  is  evident  that] 
American  military  advisers  and  instructors  not  only  traini 
the  rebels,  but  also  directly  lead  their  military  actions 
against  troops  of  the  legal  government  of  Laos.  The 
United  States  Government  also  widely  uses  its  ally  in 
the  SEATO  military  pact,  Thailand,  which  makes  avail-' 
able  the  territory  of  the  country  for  active  military  op^ 
erations  against  government  units  and  carries  out  a  tight1 
economic  blockade  of  Laos. 

As  the  facts  show,  the  United  States  Government  com- 
pletely ignores  the  repeated  appeals  and  also  the  official 
demand  of  the  legal  government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phoumi,  expressed  in  the  December  5  declaration,  that  thq 
United  States  cease  delivery  of  weapons  and  military  sup- 
plies to  the  rebels. 

All  this  is  a  glaring  violation  on  the  part  of  the  United' 
States  Government  of  Article  12  of  the  final  declaration  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,3  in  which  is 
contained  the  obligation  of  each  participant  of  the  confer- 
ences, including  the  United  States,  to  respect  the  sover 
eignty,  independence,  unity  and  territorial  integrity  ol 
Laos,  and  refrain  from  any  interference  in  its  interna! 
affairs. 

With  its  overt  actions  against  the  legal  Laotian  govern 
ment  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phoumi,  which  has  proclaimed 
as  its  program  a  policy  of  peace,  neutrality,  and  nationa! 
unity,  the  United  States  Government  seeks  to  compel  th< 
Laotian  people  to  leave  this  path  which  it  has  chosen,  anc 
to  put  Laos  again  in  the  service  of  a  policy  of  military 
pacts  and  aggressive  preparations,  foreign  to  the  people  ol 
Laos. 

However,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  that  once  such  i 
policy  already  suffered  failure  in  Laos.  The  Laotiai 
people  overthrew  the  government  which  carried  out  thfl 
policy  of  turning  Laos  into  a  United  States  military  bas<l 
and  semi-colony.     Realization  of  the  legitimate  strivinf 


*  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  164. 
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of  the  Laotian  people  for  cessation  at  last  of  fratricidal 
war  and  for  national  unity  in  conditions  excluding  any 
\  foreign  intervention  must  not  be  hindered. 

Being  one  of  the  participants  and  chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  the  Soviet  Government 
decisively  protests  the  United  States  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Laos  and  condemns  this  intervention. 
This  undermines  the  Geneva  agreements  and  is  directed 
against  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Laotian  peo- 
ple, against  its  inalienable  right  to  conduct  a  policy  of 
peace,  neutrality,  and  friendship  with  all  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  ignore  the  threat  to 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  arising  from  the 
'  crude  United  States  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Laos,  and  places  on  the  United  States  Government  all 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  which  can  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  aggressive  actions  of  the  United  States  and 
|  some  of  its  allies  in  the  SEATO  military  bloc  in  relation 
to  the  Laotian  people. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Czechoslovak  Note 
on  Masaryk  Stamp 

Press  release  696  dated  December  14 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  in 
Washington,  delivered  on  December  13, 1960. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Kepublic  [Miloslav  Kuzek]  and 
refers  to  the  Ambassador's  note  dated  November  6, 
1960 *  and  mailed  to  the  Department  of  State  in  an 
envelope  postmarked  November  21, 1960,  concern- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  to 
deliver  United  States  mail  bearing  postage  stamps 
honoring  the  late  President  Thomas  Masaryk  of 
Czechoslovakia.2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  must  re- 
ject the  unfounded  and  unsubstantiated  assertions 
;  contained  in  the  Ambassador's  note  that  issuance 
\  of  the  Masaryk  stamp  represented  an  "official 
endorsement  of  the  inimical  campaign  against 
i  Czechoslovakia"    and    further    constituted    "an 
■  attempt  of  the  United  States  Government  to  inter - 
'■  fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia." 
The  honoring  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  a  revered  Czechoslovak  patriot  and  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Czechoslovak  State,  whom  Czecho- 


1  Not  printed. 

2  For  text  of  a  U.S.  note  of  Aug.  24,  1960,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  12, 1960,  p.  414. 
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Slovakia  itself  until  recent  weeks  honored  in  the 
name  of  one  of  its  leading  universities,  cannot  be 
considered  by  any  objective  observer  as  an  "un- 
friendly act."  The  issuance  of  stamps  as  a  means 
of  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  honored  personages  of  various  nationalities  is 
an  accepted  international  philatelic  practice  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  followed  for 
many  years  and  more  recently  in  its  Champions 
of  Liberty  series.  When  the  individual  so  hon- 
ored is  held  in  high  international  esteem  not  only 
as  a  great  humanitarian  but  also  as  the  President- 
Liberator  of  his  country,  there  is  no  basis  for  at- 
tempting to  establish  that  this  constitutes  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  native  country  of  the 
man.  For  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  allege 
further  that  issuance  of  the  Masaryk  commemora- 
tive stamp  can  "worsen  mutual  Czechoslovak- 
American  relations  and  contribute  to  the  suste- 
nance of  a  tense  international  atmosphere"  sug- 
gests that  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  themselves 
seek  any  pretext,  no  matter  how  transparent,  to 
shift  responsibility  from  themselves  for  any 
deterioration  in  relations. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  further  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  Czechoslovak  note.  The  Am- 
bassador refers  to  verbal  representations  made  at 
the  Department  of  State  on  February  5, 1960,  con- 
cerning various  but  unidentified  press  reports 
about  unspecified  actions  which  the  United  States 
Government  allegedly  intended  to  undertake  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  Masaryk 
stamp.  The  representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  did  not  in  any  sense  recognize  the  "justice 
of  the  Czechoslovak  position"  as  the  Ambassador's 
note  alleges,  but  did  take  that  opportunity  to  as- 
sure the  Ambassador  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  no  hostile  intent  toward  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  in  issuing  the  Masaryk  com- 
memorative stamp.  He  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  Government  planned  no  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, the  matter  about  which  the  Ambassador  had 
made  representations. 

The  misrepresentation  by  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities  of  a  tribute  to  a  great  humanitarian 
and  an  outstanding  Czechoslovak  patriot  as  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  Czechoslovakia  is  beyond 
comprehension. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  13, 1960. 
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President  Sets  Cuban  Sugar  Quota 
at  Zero  for  First  Quarter  of  1961 


White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 
STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

I  have  today  [December  16]  by  proclamation 
fixed  at  zero  the  quota  for  imports  of  Cuban  sugar 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  The  proclamation 
expresses  my  finding  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  through  March 
31, 1961,  the  expiration  date  of  the  present  Sugar 
Act. 

Since  my  proclamation  of  July  6  of  this  year  the 
Government  of  Cuba  has  continued  to  follow  a 
policy  of  deliberate  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  to  commit  steadily  increasing  amounts 
of  its  sugar  crop  to  Communist  countries.  This 
further  confirms  the  view  I  expressed  at  that  time 
that  the  United  States  cannot  now  rely  upon  Cuba 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  needs  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.1 

To  replace  supplies  normally  obtained  from 
Cuba  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  shortly 
authorize  the  importation  of  nonquota  sugar  from 
other  countries.  These  authorizations  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  laid  down  in  the 
present  Sugar  Act  as  amended. 

Despite  my  urgent  recommendations  to  the  con- 
trary, Congress  has  provided  that  one  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  replacement  sugar  must  be  pur- 
chased under  this  act  is  the  Dominican  Republic.3 
In  view  of  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the 
present  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,3  replace- 
ment sugar  purchases  from  that  country  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  special  import  fees.  When 
the  new  Congress  convenes  next  month  I  shall 
again  recommend  that  it  relieve  the  Executive 
from  the  obligation  to  purchase  such  sugar  from 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


PROCLAMATION  3383' 


1  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  and  text  of 
the  proclamation,  see  Bulletin  of  July  25,  1960,  p.  140. 

2  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  and  a 
statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  12, 
1960,  p.  412. 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  355. 
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Determination  of  Cuban  Sugab  Quota  To  Supplement 
Peoclamation  No.  3355 

Whereas  section  40S(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  6,  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
592;  74  Stat.  330),  provides  that  the  President  shall 
determine,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  title 
II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  quota  for 
Cuba  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year  1960  and  for 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  in  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  from  time  to  time 
to  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  further  provides  that 
in  no  event  shall  such  quota  exceed  such  amount  as  would 
be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  title  II  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  the  absence  of  section 
408(b)  ;  and 

Whereas  section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  further  provides  that  determinations  made 
by  the  President  thereunder  shall  become  effective  imme- 
diately upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register ;  and 

Whereas  section  408(b)(2)  and  section  408(b)(3)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  certain  requirements,  to  cause  or  permit 
to  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in  the  United 
States  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  quotas  which  would  be  established  for  Cuba 
under  the  terms  of  title  II  of  such  act  exceed  the  quotas 
established  for  Cuba  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
408(b)  of  the  act;  and 

Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  3355  of  July  6, 1960,  the 
President  determined  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  1960;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  I 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  I  find  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  that  the  amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and  for 
liquid  sugar  for  Cuba  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31, 
1961,  should  be  zero  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  408(b) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section  301  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States : 

1.  Do  hereby  determine  that  in  the  national  interest  the 
amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and  for  liquid  sugar  for 
Cuba  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  shall  be 
zero ;  and 

2.  Do  hereby  continue  the  delegation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
by  section  408(b)  (2)  and  section  408(b)  (3)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  authority  to  be  continued 
to  be  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  proclamation  shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 


'25  Fed.  Reg.  13131. 
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In   witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 

to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of 

December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence 

of   the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 

By  the  President: 
Douglas  Dillon, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Prepared  To  Give  Economic  Aid 
to  States  of  Conseil  de  P Entente 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Herter  to  Prime  Minister  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  Simi- 
lar letters  xoere  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Hubert 
Maga  of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey,  Prime  Min- 
ister Hamani  Diori  of  the  Republic  of  Niger,  and 
President  Maurice  Yameogo  of  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta. 

Press  release  694  dated  December  14 

October  31,  1960 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  I  personally  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  regional  association  de- 
veloped by  the  leaders  of  the  Conseil  de  V Entente. 
At  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  else- 
where to  develop  into  smaller  entities,  it  is  encour- 

!  aging to  observe  the  friendly  cooperation  and  com- 

j  munity  of  intent  existing  between  the  Republic  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  other  three  countries. 

The  survey  team  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  which  recently  visited  the 
Entente  States  has  provided  considerable  infor- 

!  mation  on  common  problems  and  plans  for  eco- 
nomic and  regional  development.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  a 

I  significant  contribution  to  the  Entente  States  to 
help  accelerate  their  economic  development  and 
strengthen  regional  cooperation. 
I  was  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  His 


Excellency   Mamadou  Coulibaly   at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  1  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 


World  Bank  Provides  Libraries 
on  Economic  Development 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  December  13  that  it  is 
providing  small  libraries  on  economic  development 
to  selected  agencies  and  institutions  in  countries 
whose  officials  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
Bank's  Economic  Development  Institute.  The  In- 
stitute is  a  staff  college  maintained  by  the  Bank 
for  senior  officials  of  its  member  countries,  and  the 
library  project  is  designed  to  supplement  its  work. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  bearing  half  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Institute,  when  they  return  to  their 
ministries  or  banks,  feel  the  need  of  having  avail- 
able the  kind  of  reading  and  reference  material  to 
which  they  are  introduced  at  the  Institute.  The 
libraries  provided  by  the  Bank  are  designed  to 
meet  this  need,  at  least  in  part.  They  will  offer 
both  basic  reference  materials  on  development 
problems  and  a  balanced  selection  of  development 
literature  of  a  sort  that  will  be  useful  in  training 
courses  of  various  kinds. 

Each  of  the  libraries  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 400  books,  articles,  and  papers,  in  English 
only,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  assembled 
and  distributed  in  the  first  half  of  1961.  The  li- 
braries will  be  offered  to  governments,  central 
banks,  or  other  public  institutions — not  to  individ- 
uals. The  choice  of  the  institutions  will  be  made 
by  the  Bank.  Although  the  recipient  institutions 
will  be  asked  to  fulfill  certain  conditions,  such  as 
those  covering  the  care  of  the  libraries,  no  financial 
contribution  will  be  required. 


1  Heads  of  U.N.  delegations  from  the  other  three  coun- 
tries were  Francois  Aplogan,  Dahomey;  Ossoufou  Djer- 
makoye,  Niger ;  and  Bakary  Traore,  Upper  Volta. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  January  1  Through  March  31,  1961 

2d  ICAO  Special  Limited  Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting    ....  Paris      . 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee JNew  York 

FAO  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  9th  Meeting Aaracm 

10th  International  Conference  of  Social  Work rtome    . 

ITU  Study  Group  on  Mobile  Services  Manual  .    ...    .    .    •    •    •    •    ••.-.•■  geneva. 

U  N   ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   13th  Session  of  Subcommission  on  Geneva . 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  tvT       t~>  iv^- 
FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice:  5th  Session    .    .  New  Delta 

IMCO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure:  3d  Meeting  ■    •    •    •    •.  ■    •    •    ■  J-ondon 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  9th  Session  .    .    .  Kome    . 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Social  Consequences  of  Coal  Crisis Geneva. 

IMCO  Council:  4th  Session ^       £\ 

UN   ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  4th  Session   .    .    .    ...    .    ...    •    •    •    •    •  tfangkoK 

FAO  Emergency  Meeting  on  African  Horse  Sickness  and  African  Swine  Fever  .    .  Fans     . 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  21st  Session .    .    •    ■    •    ■  .  •    •    •    •    •  *Tienn*  ■  , 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Convention  on  Nar-  New  York 

SEATO  Head's  of  Universities  Conference  .    .    .    . ,n\.'a'    "•   "    "    '    '  ^^i,  ' 

U  N   ECAFE  Committee  on  Industrv  and  Natural  Resources:    13th  Session  .    .    .  Bangkok  . 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  4th  Meeting         .    .    ■    •    •    ■    •    ■    ■    ■    ■    ■    •  k°*Z° '    - 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:   Working  Party  on  Standardiza-  Geneva .    . 

tion  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs.  .  n  ... 

FAO  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:  6th  Session JNew  Deini 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:   Research  Committee \°\7°   "    ' 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting fSLh. 

U  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:   3d  Session Addis  adede 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:   11th  Session JNew  *ork 

14th  World  Health  Assembly     .    .    .    .    .    .    ....    .    •    ■    •    •    •    •    ■    •    ■    •.  •    •    •  5f*££m 

U  N   ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee:  9th  bession  .    .  Bangkok  . 

IADB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting  . KS?«      ' 

GATT  Council  of  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties geneva     . 

ILO  Governing  Body:  148th  Session  (and  its  committees) peneva*     ' 

Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission     •••••■■. TWYnrk' 

UN   ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations iview  xork 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems ^e?eva      ■ 

11th  Inter- American  Conference •    •    ■    •    •    •    •    •    •  3?™°     "    " 

U  N   Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities       .    .  Vienna  .    . 

FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designations,  Definitions,  Rome    .    . 

and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  nmovn 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  lrade ueneva     . 

U  N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session      . Geneva 

U  N   Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session New  Delta 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session       •••■•••. NPwYork' 

U  N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  15th  Session     .    .    .    .    .    ._  .    .  JNew  York 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease:  8th  Session  .  Rome    .    . 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade V/rTJ^  n  v 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session r^J™ 

Development  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting ^°?„, 

SEATO  Council:  7th  Meeting rS? 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session at       v-rV 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development    .    .    .    .    .    .    ■■.•••    :  £ew  *?rK 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of  Technical  Advi-  Tumalba 

U.N^Scientific' Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th  Session Geneva      . 


Jan.  3- 
Jan.  4- 
Jan.  6- 
Jan.  8- 
Jan.  9- 
Jan.  10- 

Jan.  13- 
Jan.  13- 
Jan.  16- 
Jan.  16- 
Jan.  17- 
Jan.  17- 
Jan.  17— 
Jan.  24- 
Jan.  24-, 

Jan.  25- 
Jan.  26- 
Jan.  30— 
Jan.  30- 

January 
January 
Feb.  1- 
Feb.  6- 
Feb.  6- 
Feb.  7- 
Feb.  9- 
Feb.  20- 
Feb.  22- 
Feb.  23- 
Feb.  23- 
Feb.  27- 
February 
March  1- 
March  2- 
March  6- 

March  6- 
March  6- 
March  8- 
March  13- 
March  13- 
March  14- 
March  21- 
March  22- 
March  27- 
March  27- 
March  27- 
March  27- 
March 

March 


1  PreDared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  16,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CENTO, 
Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission 
lot ^^Euro^;  ECOSOC!  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization ;  GATT,  General 
Agreer^enf  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IADB,  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
iKrfcy?  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  1 MCO  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union ;  SEATO,  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization ;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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United  States  Presents  Views  on  Colonialism 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  plenary 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  U.S.  Representative,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  43-power  resolution  adopted  on 
December  14- 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  6 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3602 

Through  all  its  life  the  United  Nations  has 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  progress  of  de- 
pendent   peoples    toward    self-government    and 
independence.    That     progress     has     embraced 
nearly  800  million  people.     It  has  become  the 
greatest  tide  of  political  liberation  in  all  history. 
3  This  year,  with  the  admission   of   17  newly 
established  nations  to  our  midst,  the  independence 
movement  has  reached  a  climax.    It  is  well,  there- 
fore, in  the  presence  of  so  many  nations  which 
have  achieved  independence  in  recent  times,  that 
this    session    of   the    General    Assembly    should 
consider  the  future  of  this  momentous  movement. 
The  movement  itself  is  natural,  just,  and  irresisti- 
ble.   It  is  determined  not  so  much  by  what  we 
say  here  as  by  historic  forces  which  cannot  be 
reversed.     But  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
our  deliberations  here  may  help  to  speed  it  and  to 
make  it  more  orderly,  more  peaceful,  and  more 
just  for  the  scores  of  millions  whose  future  is 
bound  up  with  it. 

No  people  supports  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  more  eagerly  or  more 
proudly  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
All  delegations  here  are  aware  of  the  historical 
background  which  led  the  founders  of  my  country 
to  make  and  carry  into  effect  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  we  celebrate  every 
Fourth  of  July.  After  150  years  of  colonial  rule 
and  after  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  original  colonies  had  attained  a  point  where 
they  were  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and 
when  repressive  acts  reached  a  point  where  they 
were  regarded  as  unendurable,  our  leaders  issued 
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this  immortal  Declaration.  By  it  they  brought 
into  being  a  new  nation,  founded  on  certain  self- 
evident  truths:  "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Our  founders  declared,  and  we  still  hold,  that 
these  truths  are  not  the  heritage  of  any  partic- 
ular race  or  nation  but  of  "all  men."  And  so  it 
has  proved  in  fact,  for  the  influence  of  that  Dec- 
laration reverberated  around  the  world  and  still 
reverberates  today. 

Therefore  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  always  been  that  freedom  and 
independence  are  among  the  basic  natural  rights 
of  every  people  and  nation.  Our  public  opinion 
has  shown  no  ambition  to  dominate  other  na- 
tions and  has  had  little  enthusiasm  for  colonial 
ventures,  whether  by  ourselves  or  by  others. 
When  a  former  colony  emerges  as  a  new  nation, 
we  instinctively  remember  our  own  origin  and 
respond  with  heartfelt  rejoicing. 

In  this  debate,  on  a  subject  where  so  many 
nations  have  greater  experience  than  we,  it  would 
be  idle  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  preach 
to  anybody.  Nor  shall  we  try  to  rouse  passions 
by  lurid  accusations.  We  are  more  interested  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  believe  that  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  independence  movement  is 
essential  to  peace.  In  this  statement  we  shall  try 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  broad  principles  by  which 
that  progress  must  be  governed. 

The  Drive  for  Independence 

From  its  very  founding  the  United  Nations 
conceived  of  the  long-established  colonial  gov- 
ernments, which  then  embraced  a  major  part  of 
the  globe,  not  as  sources  of  profit  to  the  govern- 
ing power  but  rather  as  "a  sacred  trust"  and  a 
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means  of  progress  for  dependent  peoples.  This 
was  made  plain  by  article  73  of  the  charter,  the 
Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories. That  article  makes  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministering powers  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  nations,  that  the  interests  of  the 
indigenous  populations  come  first,  and  that 
among  those  interests  are  progress  toward  self- 
government  and  free  institutions  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  "political  aspirations" — which  in 
most  cases  has  meant  independence.  The  same 
article  also  makes  clear  that  the  pace  and  method 
of  progress  must  take  into  account  the  "partic- 
ular circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its 
peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

In  the  15  years  of  the  United  Nations,  article 
73  has  been  put  into  effect  with  greater  speed  and 
on  a  grander  scale  than  any  other  provision  of 
the  charter.  Some  34  countries,  containing  over 
775  million  people,  have  attained  independence 
since  1946.  Nearly  all  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  with  delegates  in  this  hall.  In  Africa 
alone  no  less  than  21  states  have  made  this  transi- 
tion, until  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  Africa 
is  free  and  independent.  And,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  [David  Ormsby- 
Gore]  reminded  us  in  his  statement  early  in  this 
debate,  still  others  will  follow  in  the  years  just 
ahead. 

Now,  this  success  has  given  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  drive  for  independence  and  full  self-gov- 
ernment in  other  countries  which  are  still  depend- 
ent today  and  which  feel  themselves  to  be  part 
of  the  same  great  stream  of  history.  It  is  natural 
and  healthy  that  this  should  be  so.  The  very 
presence  in  our  midst  of  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  new  nations,  all  free  to  express  their  views 
as  they  think  right,  imparts  to  this  question  a  new 
urgency. 

It  is  equally  fitting  that,  within  the  context  of 
the  charter  provisions  to  which  I  referred  just 
now,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  state  the  sense 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  a  new  declaration 
which  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  1960. 
For  that  task  no  one  among  us  is  so  well  qualified 
as  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  to  most  of 
whom  this  question  is  a  matter  of  firsthand  experi- 
ence and  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  the  Assembly.1     We  of  the  United 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  323  and  Add.  1-6. 
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States  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  support 
their  declaration.  We  hope  that  whatever  ques- 
tions of  language  may  remain  can  be  worked  out. 
We  applaud  their  initiative  and  the  spirit  which 
animates  it. 

The  U.S.  Point  of  View 

In  this  statement,  rather  than  dissect  the  draft 
resolution,  I  shall  try  to  set  forth  in  broad  terms 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States. 

First  let  me  say  what  we  mean  by  colonialism. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  formal  definition.  We  have 
learned  from  history  certain  of  its  characteristics. 
It  is  the  imposition  of  alien  power  over  a  people, 
usually  by  force  and  without  the  free  and  formal 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  perpetuation  of 
that  power.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination — whether  by  suppressing  free  ex- 
pression or  by  withholding  necessary  educational, 
economic,  and  social  development. 

Obviously  not  all  colonial  regimes  have  been  the 
same.  Some  have  been  benevolent  and  have  ex- 
pended great  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigenous 
people;  others  have  been  harsh  and  repressive. 
Some  have  understood  the  justice  and  inevita- 
bility of  progress  by  the  indigenous  people  to  full 
self-government  and  self-determination  and  have 
shaped  their  policies  accordingly ;  others  have  not. 
But,  however  important  these  differences,  the  fact 
remains  that  colonialism  in  any  form  is  undesira- 
ble. Neither  the  most  benevolent  paternalism  by 
a  ruling  power  nor  the  most  grateful  acceptance 
of  these  benefits  by  indigenous  leaders  can  meet 
the  test  of  the  charter  or  satisfy  the  spirit  of  this 
age. 

In  fact  the  only  colonial  rule  which  can  meet 
that  test  is  that  which  energetically  works  to  turn 
over  full  power  to  the  indigenous  people  and  thus 
seeks  to  bring  itself  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Time  and  again  that  test  has  been  met.  The 
vast  lands  which  in  generations  past  were  over- 
seas possessions  of  Western  nations  have  been 
transformed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  governing 
and  the  governed,  until  today  the  complete  end  of 
this  traditional  colonial  era  is  a  certainty.  In 
spite  of  inevitable  friction  and  some  tragic  in- 
stances of  violence  this  historic  transformation  has 
been  largely  peaceful.  For  that  blessing  great 
credit  is  due  to  statesmen  and  leaders  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  devoutly  hopes 
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that  the  complete  ending  of  the  colonial  age  will 
be  still  more  peaceful  and  harmonious.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  manifestly  in  the  future  interest 
of  all  concerned.  We  cannot  help  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  some  speakers  who  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  this  debate,  and  who  maintain 
that  they  themselves  are  all  free  and  independent 
and  have  no  colonies,  have  outdone  all  the  rest 
of  the  speakers  here  in  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage. They  give  the  impression  that  they  would 
prefer,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  to 
see  the  colonial  regimes  of  which  they  speak 
brought  to  an  end  by  violence,  with  the  greatest 
possible  hatred  and  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

A  New  and  Lethal  Colonialism 

Now,  we  could  describe  at  this  point,  if  it  would 
be  helpful  to  any  suffering  people  to  do  so,  a 
new  colonial  system  which  does  not  span  any 
oceans  but  which  is  nonetheless  as  complete  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  man  as  any  that  has 
ever  existed.    This  colonial  system  was  imposed  by 
force  on  many  peoples  of  many  races,  many  of 
whom  had  for  centuries  been  free  and  independent 
states  and  had  been  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.     Some  lost  their  independence  even  in 
form;  all  of  them  lost  it  in  fact.    This  entire 
system  is  disguised  by   censorship,  by  ruthless 
thought  control,  and  by  an  elaborate  misuse  of 
words  like  "democratic"  and  "autonomous."    But 
its  tragic  reality  is  attested  by  the  millions  who 
have  escaped  from  it  and  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
1  who  died  in  their  vain  efforts  to  shake  it  off. 
That  is  the  new  colonialism.    In  the  very  years 
when  the  old  colonialism  was  being  transformed 
by  the  independence  movement  the  new  colonial- 
ism was  spreading  to  still  other  nations.    It  is  the 
largest  colonial  empire  in  all  the  world.    Yet  it 
seeks  to  spread  still  further  under  the  false  banner 
of  "liberation."     Fortunately  its  further  spread 
has  been  checked  by  the  increasing  ability  of  free 
peoples  to  understand  the  reality  through  the 
i  disguise.    We  are  convinced  that  this  new  colonial 
system,  too,  will  die  out— and,  we  hope  and  pray, 
peacefully.    Its  time,  perhaps,  is  not  yet,  but  its 
time  will  come.    Meanwhile,  when  we  hear  the 
practitioners  of  this  new  colonialism  launch  their 
thunderbolts  against  the  old,  we  are  tempted  to 
recall  that  old  proverb :  "What  you  do  speaks  so 
loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 
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The  arch  practitioner  of  this  new  and  lethal 
colonialism  demonstrated  to  us  as  recently  as  last 
Sunday  [December  4]  the  true  colors  of  its  cyni- 
cal and  hypocritical  nature,  which  it  hides  under 
the  false  banner  of  liberation  and  behind  masses 
of  words  and  slogans  expounding  freedom  from 
colonial    domination    and   independence    for   all 
peoples  of  the  world.     I  hardly  need  refresh  your 
memories  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  last 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Security  Council  vetoed 
the  resolution  proposing  the   admission  of  the 
recently  free  and  independent  Islamic  Republic 
of  Mauritania.2    This  veto,  a  barefaced  attempt 
to  blackmail  the  Security  Council  into  accepting 
a  package  deal,  has  effectively  prevented  Mauri- 
tania from  achieving  its  full  status  and  rights 
in  the  community  of  nations.    Mr.  President,  fel- 
low delegates,  I  ask  you  to  think  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Soviet  Union's  action  on  Sunday 
morning.     Particularly  consider  this  veto  on  the 
admission   of   a  sovereign   state  to   the  United 
Nations  when  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  next  takes  the  floor  to  champion,  with 
hollow  oratory,  the  independence  and  equal  rights 
of  all  peoples. 

I  have  made  this  short  digression  to  describe 
the  "new  colonial  system"  so  that  we  may  not 
forget  the  many  millions  of  people  who  suffer 
under  this  "new  colonialism"  and  whose  fate, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  most  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  chosen  not  to  consider  at  this  time. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  recall  that  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  quite  rightly  speaks  out  against 
colonialism  in  all  its  manifestations,  just  as  did 
the  historic  declaration  following  the  Bandung 
conference. 

Irresistible  Force  of  Nationalism 

I  return  now,  however,  to  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem. In  the  view  of  the  United  States  certain 
points  are  clear. 

First,  the  ending  of  the  colonial  era  is  already 
far  advanced,  and  its  complete  end  is  certain.  The 
sentiment  of  nationalism  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  irresistible  forces  of  modern  times.  It 
should  not  be  thwarted  or  suppressed — indeed  it 
cannot  be.  Modern  history  records  many  in- 
stances of  nations  which  were  partitioned  or  com- 
pletely extinguished,  only   to  emerge  again   as 
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members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Some  of  these 
are  sitting  in  our  midst  today ;  others  may  be  here 
tomorrow.  In  any  case  those  who  have  respon- 
sibility under  chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  administration  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  must  realize  that  their  tutelage, 
at  best,  can  only  be  temporary.  Any  attempt  to 
prolong  it  by  unnecessary  delays,  or  any  failure 
to  prepare  for  it  with  all  possible  speed,  will  only 
frustrate  the  inevitable  and  sow  a  harvest  of  bit- 
terness which  will  persist  long  after  independence 
has  been  achieved. 

Second,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  liquidate  the 
old ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  plan  soundly  for  what 
will  replace  it.  In  this  the  wishes  of  the  indige- 
nous people  must  be  paramount.  Experience 
shows  that  a  separate  independence  is  usually,  but 
by  no  means  always,  the  people's  choice.  For  in- 
stance, contrary  to  the  impression  left  by  the 
declaration  which  Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin  read,3 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico 
do  not  now  desire  independence.  They  are  fully 
self-governing  and  have  freely  chosen  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  as  a  self-governing 
commonwealth.4  There  are  strong  economic,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  reasons  behind  their  decision. 
On  November  8  they  reelected  Governor  [Luis] 
Munoz  Marin,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
commonwealth  solution  and,  in  fact,  one  of  its 
chief  architects,  by  a  clear  majority  of  58  percent 
in  a  free  election.  Another  32  percent  advocated 
statehood,  or  full  political  integration  with  the 
United  States. 

There  are  other  examples  of  countries  which, 
on  emerging  from  colonial  rule,  have  freely 
chosen  to  join  with  a  neighboring  state  in  a  single 
sovereignty. 

Solutions  like  these  may  also  be  preferred  by 
other  peoples,  particularly  those  who  live  in  small 
and  widely  scattered  islands.  Thus  independence 
is  only  the  most  obvious  of  several  possible  choices. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  people  should  choose. 

My  third  point  is  related  to  this  principle  of 
popular  choice.  The  vital  test  for  the  administer- 
ing authority  of  every  dependent  area  is  the  test 
of  free  consultation  with  the  people  through  free 
elections  or  through  some  equally  valid  means  of 
self-determination.  This  means  more  than  a  cer- 
emony in  which  the  people  are  permitted  to  ratify 
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a  single,  predetermined  decision.  It  means  an 
actual  choice  among  alternatives.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  which  is  included  among  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  futile  to  argue  that 
the  people  may  make  the  wrong  decision  or  a 
decision  which  will  be  bad  for  them.  At  some 
moment,  and  better  soon  than  late,  the  administer- 
ing authority  must  trust  in  the  people's  wisdom 
and  put  their  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  This 
has  been  done  with  success  in  so  many  cases  that 
there  can  be  no  denying  its  practical  validity.  Let 
more  use  be  made  of  free  elections,  then,  so  that 
peoples  everywhere  may  be  free  to  determine  their  \ 
destiny. 

Determination  of  a  Timetable 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  question 
of  time.    How  soon  shall  the  remaining  depend-  > 
encies  become  independent  or  decide  their  future? ' 

The  United  States  believes  that  steps  must  be  ; 
taken  immediately  toward  self-government  or  in- 
dependence.   In  many  cases  this  process  is  already ' 
far  advanced.    Where  it  is  not  so  advanced,  there  \ 
must  be  no  delay.     Certainly  no  administering 
authority  should  maintain  the  colonial  status  or 
relationship  one  day  longer  than  may  be  necessary  \ 
to  enable  each  territory  to  stand  on  its  own  feet ', 
in  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  jj 
Moreover  the  determination  of  a  timetable  should 
not  be  arbitrary  but  should  be  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous consultation  with  the  indigenous  peoples  ; 
and  their  leaders. 

The  charter  makes  it  clear,  in  its  Declaration 
Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  that 
the  progressive  development  of  free  political  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  carried  out  "according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  territory  and 
its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advance- 
ment." All  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  subscribing  to  the  charter,  have  accepted  this 
principle ;  and  its  wisdom  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  experience.  If  independence  is  to  be 
real  and  not  merely  formal,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  economic,  social,  and  political  growth  , 
and  stability.  Even  in  the  same  region  there 
may  be  wide  variations  in  this  regard.  The  ; 
Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa,  which  will 
soon  have  a  plebiscite  regarding  its  future,  has  i 
a  very  advanced  society  compared  to  the  Trust  I 
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Mrritory  of  New  Guinea,  large  parts  of  which 
lire  still  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  outside 
World.  To  deal  with  both  as  if  they  were  in  com- 
parable stages  of  advancement  would  not  insure 
j;o  either  "their  just  treatment,  and  their  pro- 
jection against  abuses,"  as  pledged  in  the  charter. 
We  can  sum  up  our  views  on  the  matter  of 
iming  in  this  way.  Common  sense,  and  the 
■:erms  of  the  charter  as  well,  make  it  inescapable 
that  independence — or  whatever  other  final  result 
the  people  may  chooses — must  be  reached  in  pro- 
gressive steps.  Sometimes  the  remaining  road  is 
short ;  in  other  cases  it  is  still  long.  A  long  road 
should  not  be  attempted  in  one  leap.  It  is  a  poor 
service  to  any  people  to  convert  them  overnight 
from  colonial  subjection  to  a  paper  independence 
which  they  are  not  equipped  to  sustain.  The  re- 
sult is  certain  to  be  a  collapse  into  chaos  and  vio- 
lence— and  perhaps  an  attempt  by  other  stronger 
powers  to  put  them  under  a  new  yoke.  It  is  sim- 
ply jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Yet  none  of  these  cautions  is  an  excuse  for  de- 
lay with  the  urgent  business  in  hand.  Adminis- 
tering authorities  should  consult  with  the  people 
to  establish  timetables  of  progress.  Steps  along 
the  way  must  be  immediate.  Both  the  adminis- 
tering authority  and  the  people  must  feel  an  ur- 
gent obligation  to  speed  the  day  of  full  liberation. 
That  obligation  is  imposed  upon  us  by  history. 
1  To  shirk  it  would  lead  only  to  tragic  and  needless 
conflict. 

Value  of  U.N.  for  Emerging  Nations 

Mr.  President,  we  are  speaking  here  of  one  of 
'  the  great  liberating  movements  of  history :  the 
creation  of  new  sovereign  nations.  It  is  fitting 
to  recall  to  ourselves  how  much  this  movement 
already  owes — and  how  much  it  is  sure  to  owe  in 
the  future — to  the  United  Nations.  Not  only  has 
this  Organization  under  its  charter  already  taken 
a  substantial  and  creative  interest  in  the  liberat- 
ing process  itself;  the  United  Nations  also  pro- 
vides— and  this  may  be  even  a  greater  service  in 
the  long  run— a  house  for  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Here  the  world's  many  independent  na- 
tions, in  all  their  variety  and  despite  all  their  dis- 
cord, can  find  a  sound  and  strong  framework 
within  which  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  priceless  value  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  emerging  nations  was  recognized  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  proposed,  in  his  address  to 
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the  General  Assembly  on  September  22,5  a  United 
Nations  program  for  Africa.  Among  the  points 
in  this  program  are  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  and  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  expansion  and  permanent 
status  for  the  United  Nations  program  to  provide 
operational  and  executive  personnel  to  newly  de- 
veloping countries,  special  attention  to  Africa  by 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  a  new  United  Nations  program  of  edu- 
cation so  that  the  peoples  of  Africa  can  more 
rapidly  acquire  "the  mental  tools  to  preserve  and 
develop  their  freedom." 

We  shall  develop  these  proposals  further  when 
the  Assembly  considers  the  item  which  our  delega- 
tion proposed  entitled  "Africa:  A  United  Na- 
tions Program  for  Independence  and  Develop- 
ment." 6  We  shall  welcome  particularly  the  ideas 
of  the  African  states  on  that  program.  Already 
we  have  been  greatly  interested  to  hear  a  number 
of  speakers  from  Africa,  during  the  present  de- 
bate, emphasize  their  wish  that  aid  to  Africa 
should  come  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
United  Nations.    With  that  attitude  we  entirely 

agree. 

By  such  steps  as  these,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
take  the  most  statesmanlike  course  of  all— the 
course  which  strengthens  the  independence  of  na- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  world 
institutions  which  bind  us  together  in  peace. 
Only  from  that  unity  in  diversity  can  a  peaceful 
world  community  be  built.  And  only  in  such  a 
community  can  freedom  be  achieved,  and  securely 
sustained,  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  described  this  ideal  in  these 
words : 

This  concept  of  unity  in  freedom,  drawn  from  the 
diversity  of  many  racial  strains  and  cultures,  we  would 
like  to  see  made  a  reality  for  all  mankind.  This  con- 
cept should  apply  within  every  nation  as  it  does  among 
nations.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  par- 
ticipate through  his  or  her  vote  in  self-government  is  as 
precious  as  the  right  of  each  nation  here  represented  to 
vote  its  own  convictions  in  this  Assembly.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  universal  plebiscite  in  which  every  individual 
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in  the  world  would  be  given  the  opportunity  freely  and 
secretly  to  answer  this  question  :  Do  you  want  this  right? 
Opposed  to  the  idea  of  two  hostile,  embittered  worlds 
in  perpetual  conflict,  we  envisage  a  single  world  com- 
munity, as  yet  unrealized  but  advancing  steadily  to- 
ward fulfillment  through  our  plans,  our  efforts,  and  our 
collective  ideas. 

Thus  we  see  as  our  goal,  not  a  superstate  above  na- 
tions, but  a  world  community  embracing  them  all,  rooted 
in  law  and  justice  and  enhancing  the  potentialities  and 
common  purposes  of  all  peoples. 

In  light  of  those  ideals,  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
joice to  see  the  age  of  colonies  pass  into  history 
and  a  host  of  new  nations  emerging  into  the  com- 
munity of  freedom.  Let  that  great  community 
grow  steadily  to  completion,  overcoming  all  fa- 
natical divisions  and  groundless  ambitions,  until 
it  embraces— as  one  day  it  surely  must— all  the 
members  of  the  family  of  man. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3618 

I  wish  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  43-power  resolution  just 
adopted  without  opposition  and  the  reasons  for 
our  abstention  in  the  vote. 

The  United  States,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  in- 
tervention in  this  debate,  warmly  supports  and 
endorses  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  United 
Nations  in  promoting  larger  freedom  for  peoples 
everywhere.  The  support  of  freedom  is  a  con- 
cept springing  from  deeply  held  beliefs  of  the 
American  people.  We  accordingly  welcomed  the 
underlying  purpose  of  this  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  43  delegations,  which  we  understand  to  be 
the  advancement  of  human  freedom  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  The  concept  of  human  freedom,  as  the 
resolution  which  has  just  been  passed  makes  per- 
fectly clear,  applies  not  only  to  peoples  who  are 
achieving  self-government  or  independence  under 
the  administration  of  the  various  member  states 
but  also  to  other  peoples  whose  desire  to  live  under 
free  institutions  of  their  own  choosing  is  brutally 
stifled.     Freedom  is,  indeed,  indivisible. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  language  and 
thought  of  this  resolution,  which  I  will  comment 
on  more  specifically  in  a  moment,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  support  it,  because  they 
seemed  to  negate  certain  clear  provisions  of  the 
charter.  This  we  deeply  regret.  These  questions 
of  language  could  not  have  been  straightened  out, 
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and  we  regret  it  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  United 
States  endorses  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
as  set  forth  in  its  charter  for  the  basic  quest  of 
people  everywhere  for  political  institutions  and 
governmental  forms  in  keeping  with  their  rights 
to  live  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  This  resolution 
applies  equally  to  all  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  not  free,  whether  they  are  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe.  It 
speaks  of  freedom  from  alien  subjugation,  domi- 
nation, and  exploitation  for  all  peoples.  It  pro- 
claims that  "all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination."  It  condemns  colonialism  in  all 
its  manifestations.  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  be  true  to  their  trust  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  charter  if  they  failed  to 
consider  the  plight  of  some  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
the  charter's  provisions  and  those  of  the  new  dec- 
laration are  clearly  relevant.  I  refer  specifically 
to  peoples  living  under  Soviet  colonial  domina- 
tion, whose  plight  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  pre- 
vious intervention. 

We  found  difficulties,  as  I  noted  earlier,  in  the 
language  and  thought  of  this  resolution.  For. 
instance,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  resolution 
on  this  broad  subject  should  be  completely  silent 
on  the  important  contributions  which  the  admin- 
istering powers,  including  my  own  Government, 
have  made  in  the  advancement  of  dependent  peo- 
ples toward  self-government  or  independence. 
The  resolution  is  "also  heavily  weighted  toward 
complete  independence  as  the  only  acceptable  goal, 
thus  ignoring  the  charter  provisions  for  self- 
government  of  dependent  areas  within  larger  po- 
litical contexts.  We  see  this  reflected  in  the  title 
of  the  resolution  and  in  many  of  the  preambular 
and  operative  paragraphs.  The  penultimate  pre- 
ambular paragraph,  for  example,  speaks  of  the 
"inalienable  right"  of  all  peoples  "to  complete 
freedom,"  which  seems  to  point  to  full  independ- 
ence in  all  cases.  For  our  part,  we  must  question 
the  wisdom  of  espousing  principles  which  would 
result  in  some  cases  in  unnecessary  political  frag- 
mentation and  which  also  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
political  and  economic  realities  in  many  areas  of 
the  world.  Full  democratic  self-government 
within  a  larger  and  stable  political  system  is  some- 
times more  worthy  as  an  immediate  objective  than 
full  political  independence. 

In  examining  with  care,  as  we  have  done,  the 
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major  aspects  of  this  resolution  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  operative  paragraphs  3,  4,  and 
5  are  susceptible  to  serious  misinterpretations 
which  could  cause  basic  misunderstanding  of  the 
attitude  of  the  various  governments  here  on  the 
need  for  orderly  and  effective  preparations  for 
self-government  or  independence  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  provisions.  Although  we  are  sure 
that  this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution,  paragraph  3  permits  the  interpretation 
that  the  question  of  preparation  for  independence 
is  wholly  irrelevant.  Adequate  preparation  for 
self-government  or  independence  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  prudence  and  is  a  responsibility  which 
must  be  accepted  by  those  administering  depend- 
ent peoples.  It  is  clearly  essential  that  emerging 
peoples  be  reasonably  able  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  will  have  to  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  never  agree  that  false  allegations 
in  respect  of  political,  economic,  social,  or  educa- 
tional preparation  should  be  used  to  retard  po- 
litical development. 

Paragraph  4,  written  in  unqualified  language, 
seems  to  preclude  even  legitimate  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This  is,  of 
course,  incompatible  with  the  obligations  of  ad- 
ministering authorities  toward  the  peoples  under 
their  administration. 

As  for  paragraph  5,  here  again  is  a  very  strong 
statement  that  only  "complete  independence  and 
freedom"  is  the  acceptable  political  goal  for  de- 
pendent peoples.  This  paragraph  also  calls  for 
immediate  steps  to  transfer  all  powers  to  the  peo- 
ples of  trust  and  non-self-governing  territories 
without  any  conditions  or  reservations. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  taking  steps 
for  the  self-government  or  independence  of  peo- 
ples under  its  administration  is  an  open  book.  We 
are  proud  of  that  record.  We  have  taken  many 
steps  in  the  past;  we  are  taking  steps  now,  and  we 
will  take  further  steps  in  the  future.  We  will  do 
this  in  a  manner  consonant  with  our  international 
responsibilities  under  the  charter  and  our  respon- 
sibilities for  people  under  our  administration. 

Like  many  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  regard  the  provisions  of  chapters  XI 
and  XII  of  the  charter,  which  deal  specifically 
with  non-self-governing  and  trust  territories,  as 
controlling.  So  far  as  the  territories  for  which 
we  are  responsible  are  concerned,  the  United  States 
Government  will  continue  to  advance  these  terri- 


tories and  their  peoples  toward  self-government  or 
independence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  and  the  obligations  we  have  assumed 
in  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

I  would  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  a  very 
wise  statement  which  was  made  not  long  ago  from 
this  rostrum  by  the  distinguished  representative 
of  India  [V.  K.  Krishna  Menon]  in  which  he  said, 
while  discussing  his  country's  or  his  delegation's 
position  on  another  matter,  "We  did  not  feel  that 
we  could  fully  support  it  unless  we  could  support 
every  word  of  it."  And  this  is  the  major  reason 
why  the  United  States  has  felt  constrained  to  ab- 
stain on  this  particular  vote. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  sure  that 
the  devotion  of  the  United  States  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  freedom  and  political  advancement 
will  be  judged  by  what  the  United  States  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  have  every  confidence  that  our  support 
of  these  principles  will  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  our  record  in  action — as  it  really  is  and  not  as 
it  is  distorted  or  may  in  the  future  be  distorted  by 
the  words  of  others. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  the  Soviet 
draft  which  the  U.S.S.E.  delegation  presented 
before  the  Assembly  in  this  debate.7  That  draft 
would  have  added  nothing  useful  to  the  43-power 
resolution,  which  we  all  knew  would  be  adopted 
without  opposition.  We  regretted  that  the  Soviet 
representative  insisted  on  pressing  it,  as  well  as 
on  pressing  his  amendments8  to  the  43-power 
resolution. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  record  of  imperialism  and 
colonialism  in  the  relatively  brief  history  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  particularly  since  World  War  II, 
it  would  have  been  a  travesty  to  adopt  a  Soviet 
proposal  on  this  question,  and  we  therefore  voted 
against  it. 

43-POWER  RESOLUTION » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  determination  proclaimed  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 


7  U.N.  doc.  A/4502  and  Corr.  1 ;  put  to  the  vote  in  two 
parts,  neither  of  which  was  adopted. 

8  U.N.    doc.    A/L.328;    both   Soviet   amendments   were 
rejected. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1514(XV)  (A/L.323  and  Add.  1-6)  ; 
adopted  on  Dec.  14  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  with  9  abstentions. 
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and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small  and  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
in  larger  freedom, 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  and  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations based  on  respect  for  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and  of  universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion, 

Recognizing  the  passionate  yearning  for  freedom  in  all 
dependent  peoples  and  the  decisive  role  of  such  peoples 
in  the  attainment  of  their  independence, 

Aware  of  the  increasing  conflicts  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  or  impediments  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  such 
peoples,  which  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace, 

Considering  the  important  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  assisting  the  movement  for  independence  in  Trust 
and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories, 

Recognizing  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  ardently  de- 
sire the  end  of  colonialism  in  all  its  manifestations, 

Convinced  that  the  continued  existence  of  colonialism 
prevents  the  development  of  international  economic  co- 
operation, impedes  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  dependent  peoples  and  militates  against 
the  United  Nations  ideal  of  universal  peace, 

Affirming  that  peoples  may,  for  their  own  ends,  freely 
dispose  of  their  natural  wealth  and  resources  without 
prejudice  to  any  obligations  arising  out  of  international 
economic  co-operation,  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  international  law, 

Believing  that  the  process  of  liberation  is  irresistible 
and  irreversible  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  crises, 
an  end  must  be  put  to  colonialism  and  all  practices  of 
segregation   and   discrimination   associated   therewith, 

Welcoming  the  emergence  in  recent  years  of  a  large 
number  of  dependent  territories  into  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  recognizing  the  increasingly  powerful 
trends  towards  freedom  in  such  territories  which  have 
not  yet  attained  independence, 

Convinced  that  all  peoples  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
complete  freedom,  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  national  territory, 

Solemnly  proclaims  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  a  speedy 
and  unconditional  end  colonialism  in  all  its  forms  and 
manifestations ; 

And  to  this  end 

Declares  that : 

1.  The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  subjugation,  dom- 
ination and  exploitation  constitutes  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  and  co-operation. 

2.  All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination ;  by 
virtue  of  that  right  they  freely  determine  their  political 
status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  political,  economic,  social  or  educa- 
tional preparedness  should  never  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
delaying  independence. 


4.  All  armed  action  or  repressive  measures  of  all  kinds 
directed  against  dependent  peoples  shall  cease  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  peacefully  and  freely  their 
right  to  complete  independence,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
national  territory  shall  be  respected. 

5.  Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  in  Trust  and  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  or  all  other  territories  which 
have  not  yet  attained  independence,  to  transfer  all  powers 
to  the  peoples  of  those  territories,  without  any  condi- 
tions or  reservations,  in  accordance  with  their  freely 
expressed  will  and  desire,  without  any  distinction  as  to 
race,  creed  or  colour,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
complete  independence  and  freedom. 

6.  Any  attempt  aimed  at  the  partial  or  total  disruption 
of  the  national  unity  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  a 
country  is  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  All  States  shall  observe  faithfully  and  strictly  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  present 
Declaration  on  the  basis  of  equality,  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  all  States,  and  respect  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  all  peoples  and  their  territorial 
integrity. 


Need  for  Progress  in  Dealing 
With  Palestine  Refugee  Problem 

Statement  by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

U./S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly x 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  the  Pales- 
tine refugee  problem.    Not  only  does  it  affect  the  j 
lives  of  millions  of  people;  it  also  has  a  direct  >! 
bearing  on  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  consideration  this  year  of  the  Palestine  refu- 
gee problem  will  afford  us  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  judicious  restraint  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  highest  statesmanship.    The  U.S.  dele- 
gation strongly  hopes  that  the  present  discussion 
of  this  problem  will  result  in  a  better  outlook  for   , 
progress  toward  a  solution.    I  appeal  to  all  mem- 
bers here  to  deal  with  this  question  calmly,  con- 
structively, and  in  moderation. 

At  this  session,  and  particularly  at  the  16th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  activities 
of  UNRWA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East] 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  we  urge  all  delega- 
tions to  proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  crucial 
factor  is  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 


1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Nov.  16 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3577). 
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Palestine  refugees  themselves.  If  we  all  work 
from  that  basic  premise,  real  progress  will  be 
possible. 

Given  the  present  tragic  impasse,  UNRWA  has 
had  to  continue  essential  services  for  the  Palestine 
refugees.  UNRWA  is  performing  this  task  most 
creditably.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Agency,  inso- 
far as  its  relatively  limited  resources  allow,  is 
striving  to  increase  such  promising  programs  as 
vocational  training.  We  note  with  approval  the 
Director's  plans  to  expand  the  Agency's  vocational 
training  programs.  The  world  community  should 
insure  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, the  new  generation  among  the  refugees,  are 
prepared  for  useful  employment.  Wherever  they 
finally  make  their  homes,  these  refugees  should  be 
ready  to  lead  productive  lives,  to  take  their  place 
as  self-reliant  members  of  their  society. 

The  committee  has  before  it  Director  [John  E.] 
Davis'  commendable  3-year  program  for  UNRWA 
activities.2  All  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  Palestine  refugees  must  note  with 
regret  and  even  dismay  that  the  pledges  of  finan- 
cial support  for  UNRWA's  work  in  1961  are  con- 
siderably short  of  the  required  sum. 

The  concern  of  my  Government  for  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  has  been  manifested  clearly  and 
concretely.3  Over  the  years  we,  along  with  the 
Governments  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  contributed  the  great  bulk  of  the  support 
needed  to  sustain  the  refugees  and  to  give  them 
some  hope  for  the  future.  Many  other  member 
states  have  contributed  as  they  could.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  the  Arab  host  governments  have  in 
many  significant  ways  contributed  some  of  their 
resources  to  the  physical  and  educational  welfare 
of  the  refugees.  But  certain  other  member  states 
have  not  contributed  as  they  could.  I  find  it  ironic 
indeed  that  some  member  states,  claiming  great  re- 
sources and  proclaiming  their  profound  sympathy 
for  the  refugees,  have  been  unwilling  to  help  in  a 
concrete  fashion. 

The  large  financial  assistance  that  is  needed 

from  the  contributing  governments  to  support 

i  UNRWA  is  often  referred  to  in  general  terms. 


■  U.N.  doc.  A/4478. 

*  For  a  statement  made  by  George  D.  Aiken  concerning 
a  U.S.  pledge  to  UNRWA,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21,  1960, 
p.  803. 


To  emphasize  the  size  of  UNRWA's  task,  I  should 
like  to  be  more  specific.  Since  May  1,  1950,  the 
contributing  governments  have  voluntarily  con- 
tributed a  total  of  nearly  $319  million.  Last  year, 
that  is,  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1959, 
the  contributing  governments  gave  $32y2  million. 
Since  UNRWA  began,  the  six  largest  contributors 
have  been :  the  United  States,  over  $222  million ; 
the  United  Kingdom,  almost  61  million ;  France, 
over  11  million;  Canada,  almost  9  million;  Aus- 
tralia, about  2  million;  and  New  Zealand,  well 
over  a  million.  As  Dr.  Davis  has  made  clear  in 
his  report,  the  total  expenditure  in  1961  should 
amount  to  36.5  million.  These  are  large  sums; 
they  give  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

My  Government  is  encouraged  to  see  that  since 
the  adoption  of  Resolution  1456  4  at  the  14th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  efforts  to  rectify  unfortunate  ir- 
regularities in  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies 
have  been  expanded  and  intensified.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  UNRWA  staff  and  the  govern- 
ments concerned  for  the  progress  they  are  making 
in  overcoming  this  particular  deficiency.  I  would 
urge  that  these  efforts  be  vigorously  pursued.  It 
is  now  clear  to  everyone  of  good  will  that  the 
reason  for  rectifying  the  refugee  relief  rolls  is  to 
insure  that  those  refugees  qualified  to  receive 
UNRWA  rations  and  services  do,  in  fact,  receive 
them.  Thus  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  bona  fide 
refugees  will  benefit  if  this  process  is  maintained 
and  completed  without  undue  delay. 

Before  discussing  some  related  elements  of  the 
Palestine  refugee  problem,  let  me  extend  on  be- 
half of  my  Government  sincere  congratulations  to 
Director  Davis  and  to  his  staff  for  the  devotion 
to  duty,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  imagi- 
nation they  have  shown  in  assisting  the  refugees. 
They  have  won  deep  respect  for  their  conduct  of 
UNRWA's  affairs  from  the  refugees  themselves, 
from  the  host  governments,  and  from  the  con- 
tributing governments.  I  have  complete  con- 
fidence that  they  will  continue  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Agency. 

While  few  would  dispute  the  need  for  the  tem- 
porary provision  of  necessary  services  to  the  Pales- 
tine refugees,  more  and  more  frustration  is  being 
felt  in  various  quarters  over  the  lack  of  progress 


'  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
4, 1960,  p.  31. 
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toward  a  fundamental  solution.  Each  year  the 
Palestine  refugee  population  grows  by  almost  30,- 
000  people.  About  half  of  the  refugees  are  young 
people  born  after  their  parents  left  their  former 
homes.  In  spite  of  these  facts  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  become  resigned  to  this  problem  as 
if  it  were  unsolvable  or  had  some  kind  of  inevit- 
ability attached  to  it. 

My  Government  shares  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  other  members  that  the  parties  directly 
concerned  have  apparently  not  indicated,  since  the 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  their  will- 
ingness to  approach  the  refugee  problem  with 
adequate  flexibility  and  with  due  adherence  to 
principles  often  confirmed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. However,  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel  are  separated  by  a  complex  of 
problems.  The  Palestine  refugee  issue  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these.  A  solution  to  this 
problem  would  clearly  be  in  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  all  the  states  in  the  area,  whatever  the 
short-range  advantages  of  its  perpetuation  may 
seem  to  be  to  one  party  or  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize  this 
point.  No  one  stands  to  gain  from  the  present 
impasse. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
who  could  profit  so  much  from  an  era  of  tran- 
quillity and  progress. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  and  patience  and 
money  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  contributing  states,  which 
year  after  year  have  been  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  refugees  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
some  constructive  outcome  could  be  found. 

It  is  not  fair  especially  to  a  million  refugees 
who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  de- 
nied those  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness that  all  free  men  should  enjoy. 

For  far  too  long  this  impasse  has  persisted.  We 
have  delayed.  We  have  procrastinated.  We  have 
put  off  until  tomorrow  what  we  should  have  done 
today. 

Last  year  the  Assembly  requested  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  to 
make  further  efforts  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  paragraph  11  of  Resolution 
194 (III).5  Since  then,  the  Commission  has  done 
what  it  reasonably  could.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  PCC  cannot  fruitfully  work  in  a  vacuum. 
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Such  progress  as  may  be  secured  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Commission  or  by  any  other  means 
before  our  review  of  this  problem  at  the  16th 
General  Assembly  depends  fundamentally  on  the 
attitudes  and  the  actions  of  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  of  the  Arab  host  governments  and  the 
Government  of  Israel.  As  the  delegate  of  a  coun- 
try represented  on  the  Commission,  I  can  say  that 
the  PCC  would  welcome  and  carefully  consider 
any  reasonable  proposals  by  any  of  the  parties  di- 
rectly concerned  for  possible  courses  of  action.  I 
suggest  also  that  other  member  states  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem,  and  who  may  have  pro- 
posals to  make,  transmit  such  proposals  to  the 
Commission  for  its  quiet  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  governments 
concerned  directly  with  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem have  not  utilized  the  Commission  by  pro- 
posing possible  solutions ;  yet  that  has  by  no  means 
stopped  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Early  this 
year  the  Commission  decided  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  its  important  program  to  identify 
and  evaluate  the  real  property  left  behind  by  the 
Palestine  refugees.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
all  member  states  will,  as  required,  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  the  early  completion  of  this  formidable 
technical  task.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
prepared  objective  and  detailed  working  papers 
on  the  subjects  of  compensation  and  repatriation. 
These  papers  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  those 
who  are  closely  concerned  with  future  endeavors 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize  five 
points  which  are  of  particular  importance  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  Palestine  refugees : 


5  In  paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194(111),  adopted  on 
Dec.  11,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  "that  the 
refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes  and  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbours  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to 
return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  which,  under 
principles  of  international  law  or  in  equity,  should  be 
made  good  by  the  Governments  or  authorities  respon- 
sible" and  instructed  the  Conciliation  Commission  "to  fa- 
cilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and  the  payment  of 
compensation,  and  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees and,  through  him,  with  the  appropriate  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  ." 
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1.  We  must  continue  to  support  the  Director  of 
[JNRWA  and  his  staff  in  the  constructive  ap- 
proach outlined  in  his  latest  report. 

2.  We  must  recognize  the  precarious  financial 
position  of  the  Agency,  and  all  governments 
should  consider  to  what  extent  they  can  contribute 
)r  increase  their  contributions.  Also  the  financial 
Durden  should  be  more  equitably  shared  than  has 
Deen  the  case  heretofore. 

3.  The  Agency  and  the  host  governments  must 
continue  their  efforts  to  rectify  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  supplies. 

4.  The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  must 
continue  its  efforts  to  prepare  the  way  for  prog- 
ress toward  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

5.  The  Governments  directly  concerned  must,  in 
recognizing  their  primary  responsibility  for  the 
fair  and  peaceful  resolution  of  this  issue,  take 
greater  initiative  toward  the  attainment  of  a  so- 
lution. 

Finally,  I  should  like  again  to  make  a  plea  to  this 
committee  for  the  generous  application  of  realism 
.and  compassion  in  dealing  with  this  problem, 
which  involves  the  welfare  of  a  million  people  and 
the  stability  of  the  Near  East. 


U.S.  Affirms  Interest  in  Development 
of  Colombo  Plan  Countries 

Statement  by  Theodore  G.  Achilles 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  1 

Before  turning  to  our  annual  report  I  would  like 
to  join  those  who  have  already  spoken  in  express- 
ing deep  appreciation  to  our  Japanese  hosts.  They 
have  given  us  in  full  measure  the  genius  for  organ- 
ization of  the  Japanese  mind  and  the  warm  hospi- 
tality of  the  Japanese  heart.  Indeed,  all  that  we 
see  in  Japan  today  bears  effective  witness  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Japanese  people  and  their 
leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  is  proud  indeed 
;  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Committee  virtually  from  its  inception  a 
decade  ago.    In  its  own  relatively  short  national 


1  Made  at  the  12th  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  at  Tokyo  on  Nov.  16.  Mr. 
Achilles  was  U.S.  Representative  at  the  ministerial 
meeting. 
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existence  my  country  has  sought  freedom  and 
progress  for  its  own  people,  and  today  the  average 
American  wishes  these  same  privileges  for  our 
friends  everywhere.  We  recognize  the  community, 
the  universality,  of  the  basic  aspirations  of  all  man- 
kind for  freedom,  for  dignity,  and  for  a  better  life 
for  himself  and  his  children.  We  recognize  our 
growing  interdependence,  a  concomitant  of  the  jet 
age,  and  the  new  challenges  and  opportunities 
that  are  its  counterpart.  And  finally  we  recognize 
that  millions  of  people  are  learning  every  day 
about  new  material  aspects  of  life  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. They  want  to  share  in  this  better  life  that 
man's  ingenuity  has  made  possible,  and  they  want 
to  do  so  quickly. 

The  Colombo  Plan  has  demonstrated  during 
this  decade  of  its  existence  an  excellent  balance 
between  high  aspirations  and  a  commonsense, 
practical  attention  to  the  realities  of  economic  life 
and  development.  It  is  well  suited  to  deal  with 
even  greater  responsibilities  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  are  entering  a  decade  in  which,  in  Prime  Min- 
ister [Hayato]  Ikeda's  words,  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  less  advanced  countries 
becomes  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  world's 
economy.  The  draft  report  which  lies  before  us 
shows  that  we  have  all  become  more  sophisticated 
in  our  appraisal  of  economic  development  require- 
ments. For  example,  we  are  increasingly  cog- 
nizant that  the  various  segments  of  our  economies 
must  be  developed  in  a  balanced  fashion;  that 
industrial  development,  social  progress,  and  the 
improvement  of  socioeconomic  institutions  are 
closely  interrelated ;  and  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  must  act  as  partners  in  accelerating 
economic  growth  and  vitality. 

We  have  also  reached  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  essential  responsibilities  for  economic  de- 
velopment that  rest,  by  the  very  nature  of  eco- 
nomic realities,  upon  each  individual  Colombo 
Plan  member.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  the 
vast  importance  of  cooperative  efforts,  including 
external  assistance  in  its  various  forms.  Ameri- 
cans can  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject,  for 
our  success  in  building  a  strong  nation  in  the 
19th  century  owed  a  great  deal  to  European  ex- 
ample and  investment.  But  external  assistance 
can  only  supplement,  it  cannot  supplant,  vigorous 
efforts  at  home,  notably  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal and  the  effective  utilization  of  both  human  and 
natural    resources.      Political,    intellectual,    and 
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moral  leadership  must  be  drawn  from  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries  themselves.  It  is  they, 
therefore,  who  will  determine  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  all  economic  development  endeavors. 

The  report  shows,  however,  the  important  sup- 
plementary part  which  external  assistance,  includ- 
ing that  from  the  United  States,  has  played  in 
helping  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
Colombo  Plan  countries  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Colombo  Plan  my  country  has 
contributed  economic  aid  of  various  types  to  the 
countries  of  the  area  in  an  amount  that  now  ap- 
proximates $7i/3  thousand  million.  It  is,  perhaps, 
pertinent  to  note  that  U.S.  commitments  of  aid 
during  the  past  year  ($1^  thousand  million) 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $270 
million. 

U.S.  Assistance  Programs 

The  reason  why  my  Government  maintains,  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  foreign  policy,  an  active 
program  of  economic  assistance  to  those  free- world 
countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  has 
been  stated  countless  times.  In  simple  words  it  is 
our  recognition  of  the  basic  universality  of  all  our 
aspirations  and  of  our  increasing  interdependence. 
The  objectives  of  the  Asian  people  to  achieve  free- 
dom, peace,  and  human  dignity  are  also  our  ob- 
jectives. It  is  because  of  these  common  objectives 
that  my  Government  places  so  high  a  value  on  the 
Colombo  Plan  as  an  instrument  to  encourage  the 
fullest  international  economic  cooperation  among 
its  members.  The  experience  and  methods  de- 
veloped in  this  association  have  aroused  interest 
elsewhere — in  Latin  America  and,  as  our  Canadian 
colleague  has  emphasized,  also  in  Africa. 

I  shall  not  deal  at  length  with  the  instrumen- 
talities through  which  United  States  assistance 
programs  are  channeled,  for  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
should,  however,  make  special  mention  of  our 
abiding  interest  in  technical  cooperation  as  basic 
to  any  joint  effort  to  accelerate  economic  develop- 
ment. We  intend  to  be  as  responsive  to  the  needs 
for  this  type  of  cooperation  as  our  annual  budget 
permits.  While  our  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams are  essentially  bilateral  in  character,  they 
have  in  various  instances  been  of  assistance  in  pro- 
moting regional  activities  of  the  type  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Burmese  delegate. 
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Multilateral  Development  Activities 

My  Government  recognizes  equally  the  impor- 
tance of  multilateral  activities  in  this  field,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  our  initiative  in  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund.  The  resources 
of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  have  not  yet  reached  a  total 
figure  which  would  take  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
pledge  offered  on  a  matching  basis.  We  hope  that 
contributions  will  increase.  We  hope  also  that  the 
United  Nations'  new  OPEX  program  for  pro- 
viding trained  administrators  to  less  developed 
countries  can  be  enlarged.  President  Eisenhower 
recently  indicated  in  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly 2  that  the  United  States1 
is  prepared  to  join  other  countries  in  contributing 
increased  funds  to  this  program  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  have  also  given  considerable  attention  to  our 
Development  Loan  Fund,  now  in  operation  for 
about  3  years.  This  institution  was,  of  course,; 
designed  to  permit  the  United  States  to  provide1 
development  capital  under  more  flexible  terms.;i 
Over  half  of  the  Fund's  operation  is  made  up  of 
commitments  within  the  Colombo  Plan  area.  My' 
Government  contemplates  further  expansion  of 
the  Fund's  resources  in  order  that  it  may  continue, 
to  meet  a  maximum  share  of  the  demands  made, 
upon  it. 

In  addition  to  its  own  lending  institutions,  its, 
mutual  security  programs,  technical  cooperation, 
and  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses,  the  United- 
States  during  the  past  2  years  has  taken  a  strong 
initiative  in  stimulating  or  strengthening  inter- 
national means  of  accelerating  development.  Co-1 
operative  efforts  have  now  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  to  the  creation  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  IDA  is  a  new  venture  in  international  de- 
velopment financing.  It  will  provide  financing  of 
a  kind  not  now  available  from  any  other  broadly 
based  multilateral  institution.  The  need  of  many 
developing  countries  for  capital  imports  far  ex- 
ceeds their  capacity  to  service  loans  on  normal 
banking  terms.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  IDA,  like 
the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund,  to  provide  sup- 
plementary capital  on  flexible  terms  for  sound 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  551. 
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irojects  and  programs  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
et  in  motion. 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  IDA  have  come 
nto  force,  and  the  IDA  will  soon  begin  operations, 
flfe  are  hopeful  that,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
>f  its  articles,  the  IDA  will  operate  in  a  vigorous 
ind  flexible  manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  develop- 
ng  countries  that  cannot  be  met  from  the  resources 
)f  the  IBRD,  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  However, 
f  the  IDA  is  to  do  the  job  for  which  it  was 
created,  countries  which  have  so  far  failed  to  take 
he  necessary  steps  to  become  members  should,  of 
,;ourse,  do  so. 

Development  Assistance  Group 

If  man's  right  to  hope  for  more  than  a  bare 
struggle  for  existence  is  to  be  fulfilled,  to  use 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  words,  collaboration 
•must  be  expanded  among  those  more  advanced  na- 
itions  capable  of  providing  assistance.  The  emer- 
gence of  many  newly  independent  nations  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  intensity  and  urgency  of  the 
problem.  There  has  been  a  heartening  response 
ithrough  international  cooperation.  Our  prosper- 
ing free-world  friends  have  joined  with  us  in 
establishing  the  Development  Assistance  Group. 
(The  members  of  this  group  are  those  countries 
which  are  making  available,  or  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  available,  a  significant  flow  of  long- 
Iterm  funds  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

At  present  the  Group  is  composed  of  10  coun- 
tries and  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Japan,  the  only  member  country  outside  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  has  not  allowed  the  disad- 
vantage of  distance  in  terms  of  meeting  and  com- 
munications to  restrict  its  full  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Here  in  Tokyo  one 
can  see  the  amazing  economic  progress  which  has 
taken  place  in  Japan  and  can  be  confident  that 
Japan  will  play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
'extending  assistance  to  less  developed  areas.  The 
statement  at  our  opening  session  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ikeda  was  heartening  in  this  respect. 

The  Development  Assistance  Group  is  not  an 
operating  organization.  It  exists  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  capital-exporting  countries  to  dis- 
jcuss  the  question  of  techniques  to  facilitate  the 
[flow  of  long-term  funds  to  less  developed  areas. 
In  addition  to  exchanging  information  about  ex- 
!  isting  programs  and  institutions,  the  DAG  mem- 
!  bers  have  agreed  on  the  basis  for  exchanging 


comparable  data  on  the  total  flow  of  funds  from 
their  countries  to  less  developed  areas.  This 
should  help  to  meet  in  part  the  situation  to  which 
the  distinguished  delegates  of  the  Philippines  and 
Burma  have  drawn  attention.  DAG  members 
have  also  discussed  the  question  of  preinvestment 
technical  assistance  and  how  it  might  be  made 
more  effective. 

We  believe  that  DAG  can  perform  a  useful 
function  in  expanding  both  the  volume  and  use- 
fulness of  development  assistance  from  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  My  Government  continues  to 
be  prepared  to  discuss  bilaterally  with  any  govern- 
ment, and  in  fact  is  continuously  discussing  with 
many  governments,  ways  in  which  our  assistance 
can  be  made  more  helpful. 

Importance  of  Individual  Initiative 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  members  here  have 
problems  of  economic  development;  we  are  all 
developing  at  varying  rates.  In  the  case  of  my 
own  country,  many  factors  have  borne  on  its  de- 
velopment. One  factor  that  is  basic  is  encourage- 
ment, within  a  framework  of  stable  legal  and 
social  institutions,  to  individuals  to  exercise  such 
initiative  and  drive  as  they  possess. 

We  believe  that  in  countries  in  the  Colombo 
Plan  area,  as  in  my  own  country,  a  proper  scope 
for  individual  initiative,  an  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual savings  and  investment,  and  an  encour- 
agement of  a  free  flow  of  foreign  investment  will 
hasten  the  development  of  industries  and  bring  a 
pattern  of  solid  and  enduring  growth. 

My  Government  has  been  making  tremendous 
efforts  to  encourage  American  investors  to  look 
boldly  afield  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  We 
have  tried  to  expand  and  improve  our  system  of 
tax  and  commercial  treaties,  investment  guaranty 
arrangements,  and  other  institutional  and  legisla- 
tive measures,  to  encourage  the  outflow  of  pro- 
ductive private  capital.  Even  in  our  public 
lending  operations  this  objective  is  a  continuing 
element. 

The  potential  reservoir  of  private  resources  is 
much  larger  than  that  available  to  Governments 
for  public  lending  purposes.  Moreover,  private 
investment  normally  carries  with  it  an  effective 
built-in  technical  assistance  component.  Its  util- 
ity in  these  respects  explains,  no  doubt,  the  world- 
wide competition  for  its  acquisition.  The  reser- 
voir of  investment  funds  never  appears  adequate 
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for  all  requirements;  investors  are,  and  can  be, 
selective  as  to  where  they  direct  their  funds. 

The  role  of  government  is  of  great  importance, 
indeed  essential,  in  contemporary  efforts  to  ac- 
celerate economic  development,  including  the 
attraction  of  foreign  capital.  It  is  particularly 
important,  we  believe,  that  governments  help  to 
maintain  a  proper  environment  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent. So  is  its  urgency.  A  decade  ago  my 
Government  thought  in  terms  of  "aid,"  in  large 
amounts  but  over  a  short  period.  As  the  nature  of 
the  problem  has  become  increasingly  clear,  my 
Government  is  thinking  less  and  less  in  terms  of 
short-term  "aid"  and  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
"accelerating  development."  By  this  we  mean  the 
mobilization  and  development  of  resources,  public 
and  private,  within  the  less  developed  areas  and 
elsewhere.    This  is  the  task  as  we  see  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  reiterate  the  deep  interest  of 
my  Government  in  the  sound  and  rapid  economic 
development  of  the  countries  in  this  region.  It 
will  continue  to  cooperate  in  every  appropriate 
way  toward  these  ends.  The  progress  covered  in 
our  draft  report  is  indeed  heartening  for  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead. 


Signatures:  Iraq,  November  7, 1960 ;  Guatemala,  Decem- 
ber 2, 1960. 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  1960.    Done 
at  Karachi  September  19,  1960.     Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  the  Indus  Waters  Treaty  of  September  19, 1960, 
between  India  and  Pakistan  enters  into  force  and  will 
take  effect  retroactively  from  April  1,  1960. 
Signatures:   Australia,    Canada,    Federal   Republic   of 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

Patents 

Agreement  for  the  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy  of  in- 
ventions relating  to  defense  and  for  which  applications 
for  patents  have  been  made.  Done  at  Paris  September 
21, 1960. 

Approval  deposited:  United  States,  December  8, 1960. 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  December  13, 1960. 
Enters  into  force:  January  12, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 

Accessions  deposited:  Niger,  November  14,  1960 ;  Sene- 
gal. November  15,  1960. 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the  international  telecommunication  convention  of  De- 
cember 22, 1952  (TIAS  3266) ,  with  appendixes  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  United  Arab  Republic,  October 
31,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  with  annexes  and 
schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  application.    Con- 
cluded at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.    TIAS  1700. 
Admitted  as  contracting  party:  Nigeria,  October  1,  1960. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Dominican  Republic,  De- 
cember 1,  1960.    Effective  December  1,  1960. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1956.    TIAS  3620. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  Dominican  Republic,  De- 
cember 1,  1960.     Effective  December  1,  1960. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.     Done  at  Washington  January  26,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.    TIAS  4607. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Denmark,  November  30, 1960. 
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Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments of  the  CANOL  pipeline  facilities  in  Canada.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  31, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  March  31,  1960. 

Korea 

Insured  parcel  post  agreement.     Signed  at  Seoul  July  15 
and  at  Washington  August  17,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  1,  1961. 

Norway 

Agreement  relating  to  a  mutually  financed  shipbuilding 
program  of  the  Norwegian  Navy.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Oslo  November  29,  1960.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  Norway  gives  notice  of  approval  by  the 
Norwegian  Parliament. 

Poland 

Protocol  to  the  claims  settlement  agreement  of  July  16, 
1960  (TIAS  4545).  Signed  at  Warsaw  November  29, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  November  29. 1960. 

Rumania 

Agreement  providing  for  cultural  and  other  exchanges. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December 
9,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  9,  1960. 
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orth  Atlantic  Council  Holds  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Paris 


The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
Inisterial  session  at  Paris  from  December  16  to 
.  Following  are  texts  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
\nt  Eisenhower  which  toas  read  by  Secretary 
erter  at  the  opening  session  on  December  16,  a 
ml  communique  issued  on  December  18,  and 
itements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  on  Decem- 
r  12  upon  his  departure  from  Washington,  on 
ecember  13  upon  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  and  on 
ecember  18  after  the  final  session. 


ESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

As  I  near  the  end  of  my  two  terms  of  office 
;  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  source 
:  great  encouragement  and  satisfaction  to  con- 
der  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  North 
tlantic  Alliance  during  the  last  decade. 
In  those  earlier  years  when  I  had  the  honor 
»  be  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  no  one 
ould  have  been  so  bold  as  to  predict  the  degree 
I  progress  we  have  made  in  the  collective  de- 
mise: the  great  infrastructure  complex,  the  in- 
reasingly  effective  shield  forces,  and  the  nuclear 
ower  which  supports  our  Alliance. 
We  have  formed  habits  of  close  political  con- 
utation.  As  we  now  face  many  complex  prob- 
sms  which  include  but  also  transcend  military 
efense,  we  must  seek  to  strengthen  and  develop 
lese  habits  in  increasing  measure. 
To  meet  these  challenges,  we  will  need  to  show 
n  even  greater  unity  of  thought  and  action  than 
re  have  achieved  to  date.  Together  we  must 
uild  a  community  which  will  best  safeguard  the 
idividual  freedom  and  national  values  of  its  vari- 
us  peoples  and  at  the  same  time  provide  effective 
leans  of  dealing  with  problems  with  which  none 
f  us,  alone,  can  deal  effectively. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Alliance  will  meet  this 
hallenge,  as  it  has  met  others  in  the  past.  I 
elieve  that  the  long-range  planning  on  which  you 
re  now  embarked  will  make  a  notable  contribu- 
ion  to  this  end. 


As  you  thus  continue  your  labors  on  behalf  of 
peace,  the  well-being  and  freedom  of  our  peoples, 
I  wish  you  success — now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  700  dated  December  19 

1.  The  regular  Ministerial  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  was  held  in  Paris  from  Decem- 
ber 16th  to  18th,  1960. 

2.  The  Ministers  engaged  in  an  extensive  review 
of  the  international  situation — political,  military 
and  economic.  In  pursuance  of  decisions  previ- 
ously taken,  they  also  considered  the  question  of 
long-term  planning  on  the  basis  of  a  progress 
report  from  the  Secretary  General  and  sugges- 
tions put  forward  by  governments. 

3.  The  Council  reaffirmed  the  solidarity  of  the 
Alliance  and  their  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
the  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
without  recourse  to  the  use  of  force  or  threats. 
They  declared  their  determination  to  work  for  a 
lasting  improvement  in  international  relations,  in 
which  freedom,  national  independence  and  law 
would  be  respected.  This  would  be  true  peaceful 
coexistence  free  from  all  idea  of  world  domination. 

4.  The  Council  deplored  the  lack  of  progress 
during  the  past  year  on  disarmament,  resulting 
from  the  Communist  states'  withdrawal  from  the 
Ten-Power  Conference  before  even  examining  the 
Western  proposals.1  The  Council  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  principles  expressed  in  those  pro- 
posals as  a  basis  for  attaining  their  common  ob- 
jective of  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
stages  under  effective  international  control.  They 
expressed  their  hope  for  the  early  resumption  of 
negotiations. 

5.  The  Council  regretted  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  reunification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  self- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1960,  p.  267. 
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determination.  With  regard  to  Berlin,  the  Coun- 
cil reaffirmed  their  declaration  of  December  16th, 
1958.2  In  face  of  the  recent  Soviet  threats  and 
harassing  tactics,  they  once  again  declared  their 
determination  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  West  Berlin. 

6.  In  order  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  may  pur- 
sue its  constructive  purposes  in  peace  and  without 
fear,  confronted  as  it  is  by  the  menace  of  growing 
Communist  military  strength,  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  must  be  able  to  respond  to  any  attack  with 
whatever  force  might  be  appropriate. 

There  must  be  a  proper  balance  in  the  forces  of 
the  Alliance  of  nuclear  and  conventional  strength 
to  provide  the  required  flexibility.  The  Ministers, 
in  the  light  of  the  annual  review,  took  note  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made,  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  deterrent  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
Alliance. 

7.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment suggested  the  concept  of  an  MRBM  [medi- 
um-range ballistic  missile]  multilateral  force  for 
consideration  by  the  Alliance.  The  Council  took 
note  of  the  United  States  suggestion  with  great  in- 
terest and  instructed  the  permanent  represent- 
atives to  study  the  suggestion  and  related  matters 
in  detail. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  assurance  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  in  the  NATO  area 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  made  available  to 
NATO. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  agreed  on  the 
equal  importance  of  strengthening  the  shield 
forces  of  NATO  in  other  respects  so  that  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  miscalculation  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  Alliance's  determination  and  abil- 
ity to  resist  aggression  by  whatever  means  are 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

9.  The  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
steps  so  far  taken  in  response  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Defense  Ministers  in  the  spring  1960 
in  the  field  of  logistics  and  for  cooperation  in 
research,  development  and  production  of  military 
equipment.  They  urged  all  parties  concerned  to 
press  on  with  the  projects  already  selected  and 
to  study  what  further  projects  are  suitable  for  co- 
operative action. 


10.  The  Ministers  examined  the  report  submit 
ted  to  them  on  long-term  planning,  in  particula: 
with  regard  to  political  consultation  and  economii 
problems. 

11.  They  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  pur 
sue  within  the  Alliance  comprehensive  politica 
consultation  designed  to  achieve  the  closest  pos 
sible  coordination  of  their  views  and  unity  o 
action.  They  studied  ways  and  means  of  achiev 
ing  this  result. 

12.  In  the  economic  field,  they  welcomed  th 
creation  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development]  ,3  which,  b; 
promoting  balanced  economic  growth  and  the  ex 
pansion  of  world  trade,  will  benefit  all  the  nation 
of  the  free  world. 

13.  They  emphasized  the  importance  the; 
attach  to  the  development  of  the  less-favorei 
countries  of  the  Alliance. 

14.  Comprising  as  they  do  many  of  the  mor 
industrially  developed  countries,  the  Atlantic  na 
tions  recognize  their  special  responsibility  in  th 
field  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

15.  The  Ministers  instructed  the  permaneri 
representatives  to  follow  up  previous  studies  tl 
enable  the  countries  of  the  Alliance  to  watch  th 
development  of  the  Communist  economic  offensiv, 
and  to  concert  the  necessary  defensive  measures. , 

16.  The  Secretary  General  was  invited  to  draT 
up  a  report  on  these  various  questions  which  wil 
be  examined  at  the  spring  Ministerial  meeting  c 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

17.  This  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  invita 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  Government  in  Oslo  i 
May  1961. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Departure  Statement,  Washington,  December  12 

Press  release  690  dated  December  10,  for  release  December  12 

I  am  embarking  on  a  twofold  mission  to  Brusse 
and  Paris.  In  Brussels  I  shall  be  acting  as  tl 
personal  representative  of  President  Eisenhowe 
at  the  wedding  festivities  of  His  Royal  Highne; 
King  Baudouin  and  Dona  Fabiola  de  Mora 
Aragon. 

Subsequently  I  shall  take  part  in  the  ministeri; 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organize 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  4. 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  8. 
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n  in  Paris.4  This  meeting  will  place  particular 
phasis  on  reviewing  the  current  state  of  inter- 
zonal relations  and  the  status  of  our  defenses. 
b  have  come  a  long  way  in  NATO  in  the  last 
v  years.  We  have  substantially  strengthened 
r  defenses  as  well  as  the  process  of  political 
imitation  in  the  Alliance. 

Hie  NATO  Ministers  will  likewise  be  discussing 
ygestions  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
int  last  year  looking  toward  the  formulation  of 
ms  for  meeting  jointly  the  changing  conditions 
the  coming  decade. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  successful 
the  past.    I  am  confident  of  its  future. 

rival  Statement,  Brussels,  December  13 

'Ss  release  692  dated  December  13 

I  am  delighted  to  be  among  you  at  this  happy 
tie  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
u  personally  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  wedding 

your  King  and  Dona  Fabiola  de  Mora  y 
'agon.  As  the  special  representative  of  Presi- 
nt  Eisenhower  I  bring  with  me  from  the  Presi- 
nt  and  people  of  the  United  States  best 
shes  for  the  future  happiness  of  King  Baudouin 
d  Doha  Fabiola.  The  ties  of  friendship  and 
atual  respect  which  have  long  linked  our  two 
oples  are  further  strengthened  by  the  common 
v  this  wedding  is  inspiring  throughout  both 
untries.  The  memories  of  the  warmth  and 
iendliness  I  encountered  in  Brussels  when  I 
rved  here  as  a  young  man  heighten  my  pleasure 

being  with  you  at  this  time  and  deepen  my 
gret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  remain  with  you 

long  as  I  would  like.  Unfortunately  urgent 
eparations  in  relation  to  the  NATO  Ministers' 
eeting  will  require  my  presence  in  Paris  on 
'ednesday.  But  though  I  must  leave  Brussels 
i  the  eve  of  the  royal  wedding,  my  thoughts  and 
ose  of  my  fellow  countrymen  will  be  here  on 
liursday  with  the  Belgian  people,  their  King, 
id  their  new  Queen. 

atement  After  Final  Session,  December  18 

ess  release  701   dated  December  19 

This  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
reaty  Organization  has  been  a  significant  one. 
he   Ministers    of   the    15    countries    have   been 


*For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
id.,  Dee.  26, 1900,  p.  978. 


frank  in  giving  the  views  of  their  governments 
on  NATO  and  the  world  situation.  This  ex- 
change is  always  helpful.  It  underlines  the  sig- 
nificant progress  achieved  in  political  consulta- 
tion within  NATO. 

The  most  important  element  of  discussion  in 
the  meeting  just  concluded  was  the  long-range 
plan  for  NATO.  As  you  know,  NATO  was  con- 
stituted as  a  defensive  organization  when  the 
threat  of  Soviet  military  power  to  Western  Eu- 
rope became  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
airlift.  NATO  therefore  was  basically  a  military 
alliance. 

As  the  Organization  developed,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  had  great  values  in  addition 
to  that  of  military  defense.  It  became  a  highly 
useful  organ  of  political  consultation.  People 
generally  are  unaware  of  the  variety  and  depth 
of  the  consultation  that  takes  place  in  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  permanent  representatives  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council.  Prospective  develop- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world,  often  far  out- 
side the  NATO  area,  are  brought  up  for  infor- 
mation and  discussion.  NATO  therefore  has 
served  as  a  binding  force  of  considerable  effect. 
A  unity  of  thought  and  action  formerly  incon- 
ceivable in  peacetime  has  been  achieved  through 
the  Organization. 

The  member  nations  have  therefore  come  to  be- 
lieve that  NATO  should  continue  as  an  Organ- 
ization many  years  into  the  future.  For  this 
reason  the  Organization  is  engaged  in  impor- 
tant long-range  planning  to  determine  how  the 
Organization  can  most  effectively  fulfill  its  vital 
objectives  in  the  years  to  come  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  nonmilitary  fields. 

The  United  States  is  glad  to  assist  in  this  ef- 
fort to  make  NATO  a  long-range  institution  for 
the  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community. 

This  has  been  the  fourth  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  which  I  have 
participated.  It  is,  as  you  know,  my  last.  It  has 
been  a  true  pleasure  to  take  part  in  these  Council 
meetings  with  my  distinguished  and  capable  col- 
leagues from  the  14  other  members  of  the  Al- 
liance.  I  am  encouraged  at  the  continuous  prog- 
ress made  by  NATO.  I  am  confident  that,  while 
it  will  continue  to  have  many  problems,  it  has  the 
basic  strength  and  unity  to  meet  them 
successfully. 
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Stage-Two  Talks  Concluded 
on  West  Indies  Bases 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  which 
was  released  simultaneously  on  December  8  at 
London,  Port-of -Spain,  and  Washington  during 
the  second  stage  of  talks  on  renegotiation  of  the 
191f.l  leased  bases  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  which  was  released 
at  Washington  on  December  15. 


COMMUNIQUE  OF  DECEMBER  8 

Press  release  681  dated  December  8 

The  first  part  of  stage  two  of  the  West  Indies 
bases  talks  was  successfully  concluded  today  at  a 
conference  held  at  the  Crown  Point  Hotel  in  the 
small  West  Indian  island  of  Tobago.1  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  revise  the  1941  leased 
bases  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  by  virtue  of  which 
considerable  areas  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were 
leased  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  defense 
purposes  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  were  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  signa- 
tories to  the  original  agreement,  the  federation  of 
The  West  Indies,  which  has  not  yet  attained  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Territory  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, which  is  a  self-governing  unit  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  conference  was  His 
Excellency  Sir  Solomon  Hochoy,  KCMG,  CBE, 
the  first  West  Indian  Governor  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  The  delegations  were  headed  by  The 
Honorable  John  Hay  Whitney,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  representing 
the  United  States  of  America;  The  Honorable  Mr. 
Hugh  Fraser,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  represent- 
ing the  United  Kingdom;  The  Honorable  Sir 
Grantley  Adams,  Prime  Minister  of  the  West  In- 
dies, representing  the  federation ;  and  The  Honor- 
able Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  representing  the  Territory  of  Trinidad 


1  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  talks,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1960, 
p.  822;  for  an  announcement  of  the  stage-two  talks,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  889. 
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and  Tobago.  Under  the  new  arrangements  aj 
proved  by  the  four  parties,  the  United  States  c 
America  agrees  to  abandon  some  twenty-one  thoi 
sand  acres  of  the  land  leased  under  the  1941  agree 
ment,  including  unused  portions  of  the  naval  sts 
tion  at  Chaguaramas.  Agreement  has  also  bee 
reached  with  regard  to  the  provision  by  the  Unite 
States  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  t 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  particular  reference  t 
the  strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the  Territor 
and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  areas  re 
tained  by  the  United  States  of  America  for 
period  of  some  17  years  enable  the  United  State 
Naval  Station  at  Chaguaramas  to  fulfill  importan 
defense  and  electronic  research  missions.  Th 
agreement  reached  is  in  furtherance  of  the  prir 
ciples  as  outlined  in  the  statement  issued  at  th 
termination  of  stage  one  of  the  West  Indies  base 
talks  in  London  last  month  which  emphasized  th 
right  of  The  West  Indies,  oh  attaining  indepeu 
dence,  to  form  its  own  alliances,  and  also  the  wilj 
ingness  of  The  West  Indies  to  play  its  part  in  th 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  area 
to  be  released  to  the  Government  of  Trinidad  ani 
Tobago  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  the  areas  outside  of  the  North  We? 
Peninsula ; 

2.  A  beach  area  approximately  four- fifths  of 
mile  in  length,  commencing  at  the  boundary  wes 
of  Tembladora  and  ending  at  a  point  east  of  th 
first  pier  at  Carenage  Bay ; 

3.  A  portion  of  Tucker  Valley,  approximate! 
one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  including  ap 
proximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  citru 
plantation ; 

4.  Scotland  Bay. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  other  plantatioi 
areas  should  be  placed  under  the  administrativ 
control  of  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  To 
bago,  subject  to  the  necessary  security  provisions 
Tetron  Bay,  which  remains  under  United  State 
lease,  is  to  be  developed  for  joint  use  by  the  Unitec 
States,  the  federation  of  The  West  Indies,  and  th 
Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  th< 
operation  and  training  of  naval  construction  units 
the  granting  of  base  facilities  to  the  West  Indie: 
Naval  Force,  and  the  resiting  of  the  Trinidac 
and  Tobago  Marine  Police  Launch  Station.  Thi 
United  States  would  also  provide  facilities  fo: 
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cational  training  involving  the  use  of  the  ma- 
ine  shops  in  the  main  Chaguaramas  Bay  east  of 
aubles  Bay.  Scotland  Bay  and  the  defense  sites 
i  Monos  Island  and  Green  Hill  would  be  made 
[mediately  available  to  the  United  States  in  the 
ent  of  hostilities,  with  provision  for  compensa- 
m  by  the  United  States  Government.  A  portion 
Waller  Field,  14  acres  in  extent,  including  the 
rfield,  would  also  be  made  available  to  the  United 
ates  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  Surplus  water 
om  the  wells  in  the  North  West  Peninsula  as 
termined  by  hydrological  survey  would  be  made 
ailable  to  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
go. The  United  States  of  America  has  prepared 
program  for  economic  utilization  of  areas  in  the 
Drth  West  Peninsula  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
ately  United  States  $1.1  million.  The  area  to  be 
tained  by  the  United  States  of  America  under 
e  new  lease  consists  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
e  North  West  Peninsula,  including  the  main 
ival  station  at  Chaguaramas  Bay,  the  missile 
acking  and  communication  facility,  and  the 
)rthern  portion  of  Tucker  Valley. 
With  regard  to  the  duration  of  tenure  of  the 
ea  retained,  the  delegations  of  the  United  States 
id  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  agreed  upon  and 
ose  of  the  Federal  and  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ents  have  acceded  to  the  following  terms : 

1.  By  the  end  of  1962  the  United  States  Gov- 
nment  would  complete  the  agreed  release  of 
•eas  and  the  provision  of  facilities.  From  the 
me  of  signing  the  agreement  until  the  end  of  1962 
e  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  will  have 
e  right  to  utilize  the  areas  involved,  subject  to 
)rmal  security  arrangements. 

2.  At  the  end  of  a  further  period  of  five  years 
.e.  at  the  beginning  of  1968)  the  parties  would 
"idertake  a  joint  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
^reement  and  the  need  for  its  continuation  in 
ie  existing  or  modified  form. 

3.  Unless  they  agree  that  it  should  be  termi- 
xted,  the  agreement  would  then  continue  subject 
>  such  modifications  as  might  be  agreed  upon 
>r  a  further  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
hich  time  (i.e.  at  the  beginning  of  1973)  the 
iirties  would  jointly  reconsider  the  strategic  need 
i  the  light  of  the  world  situation  at  that  time  for 
ie  defense  facilities  enjoyed  thereunder. 

4.  If  agreement  were  not  reached  within  a 
eriod  of  one  year  (i.e.  by  the  end  of  1973)  on 


the  continued  need  for  these  facilities  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  a  period  of  four 
years  (i.e.  until  the  end  of  1977)  in  which  to  com- 
plete their  withdrawal. 

Agreement  in  principle  has  been  reached  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  new  agreement  proposed 
by  Trinidad  and  Tobago  under  which  the  areas 
retained  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  include  a  general  description  of 
the  rights  of  both  parties,  jurisdiction  arrange- 
ments, financial  and  tax  concessions,  the  use  of 
the  public  facilities  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  in- 
cluding Parco  Airport,  training  of  local  personnel, 
and  local  procurement  and  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Consultative  Board  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  The 
West  Indies  to  keep  the  implementation  of  the 
new  agreement  under  constant  review. 

The  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  recognize  the 
need  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago,  in  keeping  with  the  desire  of  all 
participating  governments  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  people  of  The 
West  Indies.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
delegation  agrees  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  such  aid  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  approve.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion strongly  recommends  that  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  following  high-priority  projects 
be  on  a  grant  basis : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  port  facilities  of  Port- 
of-Spain ; 

2.  Construction  of  additional  road  facilities  be- 
tween Port-of-Spain  and  Chaguaramas,  including 
land  reclamation  in  the  Cocorite  area ; 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Trinidad  Government 
Railway ; 

4.  Development  of  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  branch  of  the  University  College 
of  The  West  Indies  in  Trinidad. 

Stage  two  of  the  conference  is  to  be  continued 
immediately  in  the  other  territories — St.  Lucia, 
Antigua,  and  Jamaica — in  which  bases  were  leased 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  beginning  with 
talks  in  St.  Lucia  on  December  9.  Decisions 
reached  in  stage  two  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  agreement  to  be  drawn  up  at  stage  three  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  February  1961. 
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The  talks  were  marked  by  the  high  level  of  cor- 
diality and  friendly  relations  which  had  been 
established  at  stage  one  in  London. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  698  dated  December  15 

The  United  States  delegation,  headed  by  John 
Hay  Whitney,  United  States  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, returned  to  Washington  last  evening  from 
second-stage  talks  held  in  The  West  Indies  involv- 
ing renegotiation  of  the  1941  leased-bases  agree- 
ment. These  talks  were  held  in  four  of  the  unit 
territories  of  The  West  Indies  federation,  where 
there  are  operating  installations  used  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  also  where  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  facilities  for  programs  of 
space  and  missile  research  and  development. 
Meetings  were  held  with  representatives  of  the 
Unit  Governments  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  from 
November  28  to  December  9,  in  St.  Lucia,  Decem- 
ber 9-10,  in  Antigua,  December  11-12,  and  in 
Jamaica,  December  13-14. 

Delegations  from  the  federation  Government 
of  The  West  Indies  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  present  at  the  talks  between  United  States 
representatives  and  members  of  the  four  Unit 
Governments.  A  series  of  agreements  in  principle 
were  concluded,  with  which  all  the  Governments 
concerned  have  associated  themselves.  Work  will 
begin  in  London  in  January  to  incorporate  the 
agreed  principles  into  a  formal  agreement  to  re- 
place the  1941  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  using  and  does 
not  foresee  future  need  for  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  areas  acquired  in  1941.  For  this  reason 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
agreed  to  release  these  unconditionally  to  the  Unit 
Governments  concerned. 

The  areas  retained  are  vital  links  in  the  defense 
against  submarine  incursions  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  providing  support  to  the  Cape  Canaveral  test 
launching  programs.  Among  the  areas  to  be  re- 
tained are,  for  example,  the  antisubmarine  base  at 
Chaguaramas  in  Trinidad,  down-range  space  and 
missile  test- vehicles  tracking  facilities  in  St.  Lucia, 
an  oceanographic  research  station  and  space- 
vehicle  tracking  facilities  in  Antigua,  and  naviga- 
tional aid  facilities  in  Jamaica.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  essential  defense  areas  may  be  retained 
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for  at  least  17  years,  a  period  which  will  meet  fore 
seeable  needs.  In  addition,  the  period  can  be  ex 
tended  beyond  17  years  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  United  States  delegation  also  discussed  eco 
nomic  and  social  development  programs  in  eac 
of  the  areas  visited.  The  United  States  has  aa-re 
to  finance  in  whole  or  in  part  certain  projects  ii 
economic  and  technical  assistance  during  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  delegation  agre 
to  recommend  that  appropriate  United  States  ai 
thorities  give  sympathetic  consideration  in  tli 
future  to  loan  or  grant  assistance  for  other  project 
important  to  long-term  West  Indian  development 

Upon  his  return  from  The  West  Indies  talk 
Ambassador  Whitney  said : 

The  agreements  reached  in  this  field  were  in  no  sei 
quid  pro  quo's  for  the  military  facilities  we  retain. 
United  States  has  a  vital  and  continuing  interest  in  We 
Indian  economic  stability  irrespective  of  our  interest 
purely  military  aspects — although  the  two  are  of  coursi 
interrelated.     Because  of  its  geographical  proximity  th 
people  of  The  West  Indies  and  of  the  United  States  iney 
itably  are  closely  bound  together.     Many  Americans  go  t« 
The    West   Indies.     Substantial   numbers    of   them   livi 
there.     We  share  common  destinies,  and  this  is  a  historic 
step  for  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  these  talks  was  tha 
we  were  negotiating  with  The  West  Indies  when  it  is  stil 
not,  though  soon  to  be,  fully  independent.  The  Unite' 
States  recognized  that  there  were  advantages  in  negotiat 
ing  with  the  West  Indians  while  they  were  in  the  procesi 
of  determining  their  future. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  as  a  result  of  these  talk 
that  the  West  Indians  value  freedom  and  the  ideals  o 
democracy  much  the  same  as  we  do.  They  have  no  illu 
sions  about  communism  and  the  bondage  it  imposes.  I  an 
confident  that,  as  a  result  of  these  talks  and  the  agree 
ments  reached,  our  common  objectives  of  strengthening  th< 
defenses  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  free  work 
have  been  measurably  advanced. 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  emerging  Wesi 
Indies  federation,  Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  ol 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  pledged  himself  to  see  thai 
the  new  agreement  would  be  carried  out  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  letter.  In  a  statement  given  at  th< 
conclusion  of  the  talks  in  Tobago,  Dr.  William; 
commented  that  it  made  all  the  difference  that  this 
was  an  agreement  which  had  been  negotiated  Jj 
rather  than  for  the  peoples  of  The  West  Indies 
Similarly,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  federation 
Sir  Grantley  Adams,  the  Chief  Minister  of  St 
Lucia,  Mr.  G.  F.  L.  Charles,  the  Chief  Minister  oi 
Antigua,  Mr.  V.  C.  Bird,  and  the  Premier  oJ 
Jamaica,  Mr.  Norman  Manley,  all  pledged  theii 
support  of  the  understandings  reached. 
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The  third  and  final  stage  of  The  West  Indies 
uses  negotiations  will  take  place  early  in  Febru- 
•y  1961  at  Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad.  At  that  time 
new  master  agreement  will  be  signed  replacing 
le  1941  leased-bases  agreement  and  subsequent 
agreements. 


I.S.  Notes  Reports  of  Israel's 
tomic  Energy  Activities 


epartment  Statement 


ess  release  702  dated  December  19 


The  Department  of  State  has  noted  press  re- 
arts  of  statements  by  Israeli  Government  spokes- 
.en  concerning  the  peaceful  character  of  Israeli 
;omic  energy  activities.  The  Department  wel- 
>mes  these  reported  assurances  that  the  Govern- 
ient  of  Israel  has  no  intention  of  producing 
ticlear  weapons  and  that  its  program  is  concerned 
delusively  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
lergy. 

U.S.-Israeli  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic 
lergy  is  limited  to  research  cooperation  under 
resident  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program, 
a  the  same  way  as  we  have  done  in  many  coun- 
•ies  in  pursuance  of  our  atoms-for-peace  program, 
e  have  assisted  Israel  in  constructing  near  Reho- 
oth  a  small  research  reactor  for  peaceful  pur- 
oses  and  we  have  exchanged  unclassified  atomic 
lergy  information  with  Israel.  Our  bilateral 
rreement  with  Israel  *  provides  that  our  as- 
stance  may  not  be  developed  into  military  use 
id  that  safeguards,  including  inspection,  will  be 
lforced  to  this  end. 

United  States  cooperation  or  assistance  in  any 
rogram  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon  capability 
ould  not  be  possible.  Such  action  would  be 
recluded  both  by  our  policy  of  discouraging  the 
roliferation  of  independent  nuclear  weapons 
ipabilities  and  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
As  a  result  of  unofficial  reports  to  the  effect  that 
new  and  larger  nuclear  reactor  was  under  con- 
ruction  in  Israel,  the  Secretary  of  State  called 
it  the  Ambassador  of  Israel  [Avraham  Harman] 
b  December  9  to  express  his  concern  and  to  request 
if  ormation.   A  response  has  not  yet  been  received. 


President's  Representative  on   Cuban 
Refugee  Problem  Submits  Report 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

December  19,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  10th  you 
asked  me  to  act  for  you  to  look  into  problems 
relating  to  more  than  30,000  Cuban  refugees  now 
in  this  country,  and  to  report  to  you.1 

On  December  2d  you  authorized  me  also  to  act 
for  you  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  to  deal 
with  urgent  situations  of  hardship  affecting  some 
of  these  refugees.  This  was  because  it  had  become 
clear  that  such  action  was  needed  immediately, 
while  several  weeks  would  be  required  to  assemble 
firm  statistical  information  as  to  the  numbers  of 
these  people  in  need  of  help,  on  which  to  base  a 
responsible  final  report  to  you.  For  such  immedi- 
ate needs  you  made  available  to  me  moneys  from 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  as  soon  as  possible  I 
would  submit  an  interim  report.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  for  you,  for  the  public  here  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  refugees  themselves,  as  much  informa- 
tion about  the  problem  and  the  steps  being  taken 
as  can  be  given  pending  the  development  of  the 
firmer  statistical  data  above  mentioned  which  is 
now  in  process.  Such  an  interim  report  is  here- 
with respectfully  submitted. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Tract  S.  Voorhees 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.G. 

INTERIM    REPORT    ON    THE    CUBAN    REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 

The  Influx  of  Cuban  Refugees 

For  the  second  time  within  four  years  our  country  has 
become  the  place  of  refuge  for  very  large  numbers  of 
human  beings  who  have  come  to  our  shores  for  asylum 
from  oppression  in  their  homelands. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  opened  its  heart  and 
its  homes  to  38,000  Hungarians.2 


'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3311. 
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1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12, 1960,  p.  888. 

"  For  text  of  the  final  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Hungarian  Refugee  Relief,  see  Hid.,  June  17, 
1957,  p.  984. 
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Today  almost  a  like  number  of  Cubans  have  sought 
safety  here — principally  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  many  years  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  the  country  of  first  asylum  for 
large  numbers  of  refugees.  The  Hungarians,  of  course, 
fled  first  to  neighboring  countries.  Most  of  them  went  to 
or  through  Austria.  There  they  were  carefully  inter- 
viewed, enabling  us  to  make  arrangements  for  their  ar- 
rival here,  their  care  and  their  resettlement. 

As  to  the  Cubans,  a  very  different  situation  exists. 
They  have  entered  the  United  States  in  many  ways : 
some  with  no  visas ;  some  on  regular  immigrant  visas ; 
some  on  a  "parole"  status,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  a  very  large  majority  technically  as 
tourists. 

But  these  Cubans  are  really  refugees  rather  than  tour- 
ists, for  they  cannot  safely  return  home. 

Their  problems  have  not  until  now  received  the  atten- 
tion accorded  the  Hungarian  influx  as  the  circumstances 
underlying  their  arrival  have  been  far  less  dramatic. 

Recently  the  flow  has  tended  to  increase  above  the  fig- 
ure of  about  1,000  a  week  which  had  prevailed  for  many 
months.  Almost  all  of  them  come  in  at  Miami,  and  the 
majority  have  remained  there. 

Many  of  these  refugees  are  unquestionably  among  the 
finest  citizens  of  Cuba,  including  professional  men  and 
leaders  in  many  other  fields.  For  example,  some  300 
Cuban  doctors  have  entered  the  Miami  area  alone. 

Recently,  the  refugees  have  spilled  over  in  substan- 
tial— but  as  yet  undetermined — numbers  to  other  Florida 
cities  and  beyond  Florida  to  such  cities  as  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  in  these  cities  other  than  Miami  is  under  sepa- 
rate study,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  develop 
any  dependable  appraisal  of  these  conditions  in  time  for 
this  interim  report. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  acute  crisis  exists  in  Miami. 
My  temporary  emergency  activity  has  accordingly  cen- 
tered principally  there,  and  in  initiating  efforts  to  resettle 
refugees  from  that  area. 

United  States  Policy  Toward  the  Cuban  Refugees 

The  firm  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  not  to 
require  the  departure  of  any  Cubans  who  have  come  to 
us  while  present  harsh  conditions  prevail  in  their  home- 
land— whether  they  arrive  without  visas,  as  tourists,  or 
otherwise.  All  who  have  arrived  and  have  wanted  to 
stay  have  been  granted  asylum. 

Problems  Facing  These  Refugees 

The  harsh  restriction  imposed  by  the  present  Cuban 
Government,  under  which  none  of  these  people  can  now 
bring  with  them  more  than  $5.00  in  U.S.  money,  has 
caused  widespread  immediate  hardship. 

The  resources,  both  of  many  of  the  refugees  and  of 
those  who  have  so  far  taken  them  in,  are  now  either  non- 
existent or  rapidly  dwindling,  and  the  capacity  of  these 
Miami  hosts  to  care  for  refugee  cases  is  already  over- 
taxed. So,  as  more  and  more  arrive,  the  situation  in 
Miami  becomes  increasingly  acute. 
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Job  opportunities  for  Cubans  in  the  Miami  area 
at  best  limited.     Also,  it  is  patently  not  fair  to  citizen 
of  Miami  seeking  employment  for  this  large  number 
Cubans  to  be  compelled  to  look  for  jobs  in  that  are 
alone. 

One  firm  figure,  large  enough  to  be  of  statistical  s 
nificance,  is  that  the  Catholic  Center  reports  that  soi 
2,500  Cuban  adults  have  registered  with  it  for  emplc 
ment  for  whom  no  jobs  have  been  obtainable.  Many 
these  persons  are  heads  of  families. 

About  3,500  Cuban  refugee  children  have  been  tak 
in  as  students  in  the  Dade  County  public  schools.    Th 
fact  that  only  7  percent  of  them  have  been  able  to  p 
even  the  $50  charge  provided  under  Florida  law  for  nc 
resident  pupils  is  an  indication  of  the  financial  stringe 
cies  affecting  these  families.    For  all  of  the  rest  the  $ 
charge  has  been  waived  by  the  Miami  area  school  autho 
ties.    A  preliminary  sampling  indicates  that  perhaps  20i 
of  these  pupils  are  living  under  conditions  such  that  the; 
do  not  have  either  35  cents  to  buy  a  school  lunch  or  th. 
food  at  home  to  pack  a  lunch.     Lunches  for  them  han 
been  furnished  free  by  the  Dade  County  school  system 
The  school  officials  believe  that  in  these  cases  there  i 
probably  also  a   lack  of  proper  nourishment   at  home 
Miami  area  public  school  principals  have  reported  en 
thusiastically  about  the  ability  and  conduct  of  the  Cuba; 
pupils. 

An  additional  3,000  pupils  have  been  taken  into  tb 
parochial  schools — a  very  heavy  load  for  them  to  carry 

On  October  26  last,  the  City  Manager  of  Miami  "madi 
the  determination  that  an  emergency  situation  exists,"  ani 
that  "this  problem  is  caused  by  displaced  people  fron 
Cuba." 

Measures  Already  Taken  To  Help 

It  has  been  possible  so  far  to  care  for  the  great  influ: 
of  Cuban  refugees  in  large  part  because  of  the  remarl 
able  generosity  of  the  50,000  or  more  Cubans  who  ar 
permanent  residents  of  the  Miami  area.  These  Cuban: 
have  taken  many  of  the  refugees  into  their  homes  am 
provided  for  them  in  some  way,  even  at  great  persona 
sacrifice. 

However,  this  inspiring  exhibition  of  humanity,  b; 
cushioning  the  situation,  has  itself  tended  to  mask  th< 
extent  and  seriousness  of  it. 

Of  course  the  permanent  resident  Cubans  are  far  fron 
being  alone  in  inspiring  efforts  to  help  these  troublec 
people.  As  mentioned,  there  have  been  the  emergencj 
programs  of  Miami  public  and  parochial  schools. 

An  outstanding  program  has  been  set  up  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Coleman  F.  Carroll,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Miami,  and  a  dedicated  group  under  him 
This  has  been  carried  on,  not  only  through  the  parochia' 
schools  as  mentioned,  but  principally  through  the  "Cen 
tro  Hispano  Catolico."  Half  of  a  large  school  building 
was  converted  many  months  ago  into  an  excellent  refugee 
center.  It  has  literally  poured  out  mercy  to  thousands, 
but  its  resources — physical  and  financial — are  now  over 
taxed.  Also  it  has  lacked  funds  for  the  essential  ster 
of  resettling  these  refugees  in  other  areas  where  thej 
can  get  jobs  and  make  new  homes. 
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teps  Needed  and  Now  Being  Taken 

A  most  important  part  of  any  solution  of  these  condi- 
ions  must  be  to  relocate  and  find  jobs  elsewhere  for  as 
lrge  a  number  of  Cuban  refugees  as  possible.  This  is 
rgently  necessary,  both  to  relieve  the  pressures  in  Miami 
nd  to  enable  these  self-respecting  people  again  to  be- 
:>me  self-supporting. 

While  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  knows  the  num- 
er  of  Cubans  in  this  country,  both  on  an  immigrant  and 
on-immigrant  status,  reliable  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
ble  as  to  how  extensive  the  hardship  situations  among 
\em  are.  There  are  of  course  many  reports  of  severe 
idividual  hardship  cases.  To  determine  reliably  the  ac- 
jal  extent  of  such  conditions  requires  new  machinery 
)  obtain  a  large  amount  of  statistical  data  very  promptly, 
his  is  now  underway. 

Using  as  a  nucleus  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency 
Imployment  Center,  which,  through  Governor  LeRoy 
ollins'  initiative,  was  set  up  in  Miami  several  weeks 
go,  additional  space  in  the  same  building — a  former 
,»hool — has  been  made  available  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Campbell, 
le  Dade  County  Manager,  to  an  extent  adequate  for  a 
mlti-purpose  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center.  This 
1  being  conducted  on  a  temporary,  austere  and  flexible 
isis  to  serve  immediate  needs,  but  one  cannot  escape  the 
;eling  that  something  like  this  may  be  required  for  some 
me  to  come. 

The  purposes  of  this  Center  are  to  provide  a  focal 
Dint  for  the  immediate  resettlement  and  welfare  efforts 
':'  national  and  local  agencies  and  to  obtain  the  firm  in- 
>rmation  required  to  determine  whether  a  longer  range 
fort  is  necessary.  The  address  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
mergency  Center  is  223  N.W.  Third  Avenue,  Miami  36, 
lorida. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  made  available  Mr.  Leo 
.  Beebe,  who,  four  years  ago  was  Vice  Chairman,  at 
amp  Kilmer,  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Hungar- 
n  Refugee  Relief,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pink,  Mr.  Beebe's 
?puty  at  Kilmer.  They  are  on  the  job,  and  their  work 
ith  the  Hungarians  has  given  them  experience  of  the 
•eatest  value  in  the  present  situation. 

The  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  im- 
ediately  made  available  expert  assistance — as  it  had 
me  in  setting  up  our  classification  machinery  at  Camp 
ilmer.  A  comprehensive  questionnaire  for  use  in  inter- 
ewing  these  refugees  has  been  developed,  which  is  ac- 
;ptable  to  all  interested  U.  S.  Departments  and  Agencies 
i  well  as  to  the  private  and  public  agencies  active  in  the 
tiami  area. 

The  Center's  work  has  been  fully  coordinated  with  that 
the  Centro  Hispano  Catolico,  above  mentioned,  and 

ith  the  program  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 

.R.C.). 

Under  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  head  of  its  Caribbean  Divi- 

on,  the  IRC  had,  in  addition  to  its  work  for  Cuban 
;fugees  in  New  York,  organized  actively  in  Miami.     It 
(is  now  moved  its  local  operations  from  other  offices  in 
|iami  to  the  new  Center. 
^The  United  HI  AS  at  the  initiative  of  Mr.  James  P. 

ice  has  already  started  work  in  the  Center  and  other 
(settlement  agencies  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 


As  part  of  the  Center  project,  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  minimal  medical  services  requisite.  Arrangements 
to  furnish  these  promptly  are  being  made. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is  going  to 
provide  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  addi- 
tional warm  clothing  as  necessary  for  all  refugees  being 
resettled. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  preparing  to  sup- 
ply all  refugees  coming  to  the  Center  with  a  kit  of  toilet 
articles  as  it  did  for  the  Hungarians. 

Surveys  of  educational  problems  also  have  been  or 
are  being  made,  both  as  to  those  refugees  of  university 
age  and  caliber,  and  those  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
age  groups. 

The  use  of  U.S.  owned  surplus  foods  to  help  to  the 
full  extent  feasible  in  this  situation  is  being  studied. 

The  Center  will,  I  hope,  by  about  January  15  develop 
enough  solid  information  concerning  the  entire  situation, 
and  especially  the  extent  of  hardship,  upon  which  to 
base  a  useful  report  with  recommendations.  If  this  con- 
firms the  general  opinion  that  the  problem  is  extensive 
and  of  a  continuing  nature,  the  report  will  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  the  organization,  and  other  steps 
requisite  to  meet  it.  In  any  case  it  should  give  reliable 
information  about  the  situation. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  funds  which  you  pro- 
vided are  so  far  being  used  for  two  purposes.  These 
are  basically  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  utilized 
similar  funds  for  the  Hungarian  refugees : — 

The  first  is  to  assure  reimbursement  to  the  religious 
and  other  resettlement  agencies  for  costs  of  transpor- 
tation of  Cuban  refugees  from  Miami  to  points  at  which 
jobs  can  be  obtained  for  them  and  for  reasonable  inci- 
dental resettlement  expenses.  This  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  bring  about  any  adequate  degree  of  re- 
settlement, relieve  congested  conditions  in  the  Miami 
area  and  help  the  refugees  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  above  mentioned. 
Its  work  is  vital  to  a  full  understanding  and  a  start 
toward  solution  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  in  reliev- 
ing immediate  distress.  Its  functions  are  of  course  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  was  the  case  at  Camp  Kil- 
mer, and  will  not  include  bed,  board  or  hospitalization 
facilities. 

If  it  should  prove  necessary,  beyond  what  private 
charity  can  do,  such  Mutual  Security  funds  will  also  be 
utilized  for  assistance  to  Cuban  refugee  children  in 
extreme  need. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Committee  of  Miami,  which  joined 
with  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  in  the  original  appeal  to 
you  for  help,  is  continuing  in  existence  at  my  request 
in  a  general  advisory  capacity.  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens  representative  of  important 
civic  and  professional  groups.  It  was  spontaneously 
organized  to  secure  some  solution  of  this  grave 
problem  in  Miami. 

The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Bishop  Edward 
E.  Swanstrom — who  also  heads  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference    (NCWC) — has  agreed  to  assist  in 
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mobilizing  the  religious  and  other  agencies  experienced  in 
resettlement  of  refugees  which  did  the  herculean  job  of 
resettling  the  Hungarian  refugees.  My  function  is  to  be 
of  such  temporary  assistance  to  these  private  agencies  as 
is  possible  while  they  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  so 
uniquely  fitted,  and  to  which  they  are  so  dedicated. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  MacCracken  of  the 
Church  World  Service  and  Dr.  John  H.  Haldeman  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Council  of  Churches,  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  Miami  area  and  the  national  Protestant 
welfare  and  resettlement  agencies  are  coordinating  their 
efforts  and  organizing  their  resources  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  spontaneous  corporate  and 
other  private  charitable  help  will  be  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment that  already  being  given  by  the  resident  Cuban  com- 
munity and  others  to  relieve  hardship  cases.  To  this  end, 
generous  gifts  have  recently  been  made,  among  others, 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  TEXACO  Company, 
and  by  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Vigorous  campaigns  for  funds  are  underway  by  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  and  by  the  AMVETS 
under  the  personal  direction  of  National  Commander 
Harold  Russell. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  headed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  has  undertaken  to  assist  nationally 
with  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  adequate  public  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  helping  the  Cuban  refugees, 
especially  in  securing  jobs  for  them ;  also  to  make  for  me 
a  survey  of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  in  cities  other 
than  Miami ;  and  to  assist  us  in  other  ways. 

A  Cooperative  Effort 

My  studies  and  activities  throughout  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  closest  cooperation  with  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  of  Florida  and  his  immediate  staff;  the  Florida 
State  Industrial  Commission ;  Mayor  Robert  King  High 
of  Miami  and  City  Manager  Mervin  Reese;  the  Dade 
County  authorities,  represented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Campbell, 
County  Manager ;  Bishop  Carroll  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Miami ;  and  with  the  Cuban  Refugee  Committee  of 
Miami  above  mentioned. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to  seek  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  incoming  Governor  of  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Ferris  Bryant,  to  seek  his  help  in  continuing 
present  cooperative  working  relationships.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  keeping  him  fully  informed. 

Also,  I  of  course  promptly  made  contact  with  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  Senator  George  Smathers  and  Con- 
gressman Dante  B.  Fascell  of  the  Fourth  Florida  Dis- 
trict, in  person  or  through  their  staffs.  I  have  kept  them 
informed  and  asked  for  their  advice. 

From  the  above  officials  and  groups,  and  many  others, 
I  have  throughout  received  the  utmost  in  helpfulness. 
The  steps  recently  taken,  as  herein  reported,  have  there- 
fore been  cooperative  joint  efforts,  rather  than  anything 
I  have  been  able  to  do  personally. 

Because  your  authorization  to  me  to  act  in  this  situa- 
tion makes  me  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  I  have,  of  course,  not  used  such  positii 
for  any  fund-raising  purposes.  However,  as  the  situ 
tion  is  better  understood,  I  am  in  hopes  that  spontaneo 
expressions  of  sympathy  through  tangible  action  by  cc 
porations,  by  foundations,  by  other  organizations  at 
individuals  will  be  even  more  extensive.  In  crises  soi 
as  this,  non-governmental  contributions  supply  an  indi 
pensable  resource  for  which  government  funds  are  ] 
substitute. 

An  equally  important  role  which  the  U.S.  public  Ci 
play  is  active  help  to  the  resettlement  agencies  in  pr 
viding  jobs  and  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  count) 
for  these  refugees,  as  the  American  people  did  so  ge 
erously  for  the  Hungarians.  The  resettlement  agenci 
will  soon  be  requesting  help  in  this  task. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  work,  former  Preside) 
Herbert  Hoover  has  generously  acted  as  my  adviser, 
have  maintained  close  and  frequent  contact  with  hii 
His  unparalleled  experience  and  wisdom  in  refugee  ai 
relief  matters  are  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  to  y( 
of  sound  action  and  recommendations. 

Need  for  National  Understanding  and  Help 

The  groundwork  for  a  coordinated  effort  has  now  bee 
laid.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  important  for  t\ 
American  people  to  realize  the  problem  and  the  need  f< 
action — as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  ref 
gees.  For  the  entirely  understandable  reasons  stated,  o\ 
people  have  not  yet  realized  this  new  situation  and  tl 
opportunity  it  gives  to  prove  in  action  the  true  human 
tarian  spirit  of  America.  When  this  new  challenge  , 
better  understood,  I  am  sure  that  the  United  States  wi 
show  its  traditional  heartwarming  sympathy  by  effecti' 
action  for  the  Cuban  refugees,  as  it  did  so  magnificent 
for  the  Hungarians  four  years  ago. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Tract  S.  Vooehees 


The  White  House, 
Washington  25,  B.C. 
December  19,  1960. 


President  Salutes  Memory 
of  Brazil's  World  War  II  Dead 

The  White  House  on  December  22  made  pubh 
the  following  message  from  President  Eisenhowe 
to  Juscelino  Kubitschek,  President  of  Brazil. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  22 

December  22,  1960 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  memorial  ceremonie 
which  are  being  held  today  in  honor  of  th 
Brazilians  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Secon 
World  War  have  a  special  significance  for  m 
personally  and  for  the  people  of  my  country.   A 
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wartime  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces,  I  had 
iersonal  knowledge  of  Brazilian  courage  on  the 
eld  of  battle,  where  members  of  the  armed  forces 
f  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  of  the  United 
Itates  of  America,  allied  in  the  struggle  against 
stalitarianism,  fought  and  died  together.  I  am 
onvinced  that  the  spirit  of  common  endeavor, 
-hich  characterized  our  relations  then,  still 
ermeates  them  today. 

Now  we  are  partners  in  a  common  struggle  to 
evelop  and  strengthen  our  free  institutions,  to 
lake  the  benefits  of  our  growing  economies 
vailable  to  all  our  citizens,  and  to  find  ways  to 
urther  understanding  among  all  nations.  On  be- 
alf  of  myself  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

salute  the  memory  of  your  countrymen  who,  in 
me  of  war,  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  Remem- 
ering  their  courage,  we  can  continue  to  work  to- 
ether  in  time  of  peace  for  the  high  purposes  they 
)  gallantly  defended. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower 


mmigration  Quota  Established 
9r  Mauritania 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the 
nmigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independent  coun- 
y,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
rritory  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  of  the 
nited  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries  of 
orth,  Central,  and  South  America,  is  entitled  to  be 
eated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  approved  by  the 
;cretary  of  State ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b)  of 
e  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
ate,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
aneral,  jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual 
iota  of  any  quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the 
ovisions  of  section  201(a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report 
the  President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  deter- 
ined;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  of  the 
id  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
erce,  and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly,  are  required  to 
vise  the  quotas,  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
i'litical  changes  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of  quota 
eas ;  and 
[Whereas  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  a  former 


Autonomous  Republic  within  the  French  Community,  be- 
came independent  on  November  28, 1960 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General  have  jointly  determined 
and  reported  to  me  the  immigration  quota  hereinafter 
set  forth: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  Act 
of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that 
the  annual  quota  of  the  quota  area  hereinafter  desig- 
nated has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  to 
be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 

Quota  Area                                                Quota 
Mauritania 100 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  signifi- 
cance extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  3298  of  June  3,  1959,  entitled  "Immi- 
gration Quotas," 2  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
immigration  quota  established  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day 

of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fifth. 

By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


United   States  and    Iran    Discuss 
Aid   Programs 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  re- 
leased simultaneously  on  December  21},  at  Wash- 
ington and  Tehran. 

Press  release  707  dated  December  24 

In  the  spirit  of  the  close  and  friendly  ties  that 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  Mr. 
Khosro  Hedayat,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran,  recently  visited  Washington  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  Iran's  economic  development 
program.     During  the  course  of  his  visit,  Mr. 


No.  3384 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  13681. 
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Hedayat  and  his  party,  which  included  Ahmad 
Majidian,  Governor  of  the  Bank  Melli;  Reza 
Moqadam,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Iran ;  and  Cyprus  Samii  of  the  Plan  Organiza- 
tion, met  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin 
Martin;  Mr.  Vance  Brand,  Managing  Director, 
Development  Loan  Fund;  and  high  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  Mr.  Hedayat  ex- 
pressed deep  appreciation  of  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  he  had  received  from  the  United 
States  Government,  which  he  regarded  as  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  the  great  interest  the  United 
States  has  in  the  future  of  the  Iranian  people.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  that  a  loan  agreement 
was  concluded  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  $26.2  million  which  will  be  used  to  finance  an 
important  portion  of  Iran's  new  road  network 
linking  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  Caspian  Sea. 
He  was  also  gratified  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  authorized  a  loan  agreement  for  $15 
million,  to  be  signed  shortly  in  Tehran,  which  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  which  are  essential  to  Iran's  economic  de- 
velopment. During  the  course  of  his  visit, 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  were  also 
made  with  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration for  the  utilization  of  other  funds  the 
United  States  Government  is  making  available  to 
Iran. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Iran  are  confident  that  this 
assistance  will  contribute  to  further  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Iranian  people 
and  will  help  Iran  to  fulfill  its  important  role  in 
the  community  of  free  nations. 


Lebanon  To  Receive  15,000  Tons 
of  Wheat  for  Drought  Relief 

Press  release  704  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 23  the  grant  of  15,000  tons  of  wheat  to 
Lebanon  to  relieve  a  grain  shortage  caused  by 
drought. 

The  grain,  which  will  be  supplied  to  Lebanon  by 
the  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion under  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural    Trade   Development   and   Assistance   A 
(P.L.  480),  will  be  distributed  free  of  charge 
needy  persons  by  the  Lebanese  Government. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  ship  tl 
grain  to  Lebanon  in  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Transfer  of  the  grain  to  the  Government  I 
Lebanon  was  formally  agreed  upon  in  a  cer 
mony  on  December  23  attended  by  the  Lebane; 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Nadim  Dimecl 
kie,  and  officials  of  the  ICA  and  U.S.  Depar 
ment  of  State. 


Steps  Taken  To  Modify  Concessions 
on  Bicycles  and  Spring  Clothespins 

Press  release  705  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decec 
ber  23  that  steps  were  being  taken  under  the  pr< 
cedures  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  ai< 
Trade  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  trade  agreemei 
concessions  which  the  United  States  has  grant*! 
on  bicycles  and  spring  clothespins. 

This  action  is  being  taken  as  a  consequence  ( 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  December  '. 
in  refusing  to  hear  the  Government's  appeal  i 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Schmidt  Pritchat 
and  Company.  In  this  case  one  of  the  rates  : 
the  President's  Proclamation  3108  *  concernir 
bicycles  was  invalidated,  and  doubt  was  cast  upr 
the  validity  of  the  other  three  rates  in  that  pro 
lamation  and  upon  the  rates  in  Proclamatio 
3211 2  concerning  spring  clothespins.  The  Pres 
dent  has  indicated  that  it  is  his  intention  to  gh 
consideration  to  entering  into  trade  agreemen 
with  certain  foreign  countries  in  order  to  assui 
the  application  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  Pro* 
lamations  3108  and  3211. 

Public  notice  of  this  action  was  given  in  tl 
Federal  Register  on  December  22,  I960.3  Tl 
Tariff  Commission  has  set  January  7,  1961,  as  tl 
date  for  public  hearings  in  connection  with  tl 
so-called  peril-point  investigations  which  it  mu: 
conduct  with  respect  to  these  articles. 


1For   text,    see    Bulletin    of   Sept.    5,   1955,    p.   400 
2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  16, 1957,  p.  959. 
8  25  Fed.  Reg.  13248. 
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ecurity  Council  Debate  on  Congo  Results  in  92d  Soviet  Veto 


The  Security  Council  was  convened  on  De- 
>mber  7  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
msider  urgent  measures  in  connection  with  the 
test  events  in  the  Congo.  Following  are  state- 
ents  made  by  U.S.  Representatives  James  J. 
7adsworth  and  James  W.  Barco,  together  with 
le  text  of  a  four-power  draft  resolution  which 
as  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  December  14- 

TATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH,  DECEMBER  9 

S.  delegation  press  release  3609 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  present  Security 
ouncil  discussion  of  the  Congo  situation  could 
5  made  to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  promoting 
sace  and  security  in  the  Congo  and  the  establish- 
ed of  conditions  there  which  will  advance  the 
elfare  of  the  Congolese  people.  These  are  the 
)jectives  of  the  United  Nations,  and  they  are 
te  objectives  of  the  United  States  Government 
;  well. 

However,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  re- 
lested  these  meetings  of  the  Security  Council, 
id  I  sincerely  regret  to  say  that  the  Soviet  rep- 
sentative  [Valerian  A.  Zorin]  has  made  it  clear 
iat  he  does  not  have  constructive  purposes  in 
ew.  Under  a  mask  of  humanitarian  concern 
|j  is  again  proposing  the  Soviet  pattern  for 
iaos  in  the  Congo  leading  to  Soviet  domina- 
Dn.  This  Council  has  during  the  past  few 
onths  overwhelmingly  rejected  such  proposals 
•  i  previous  occasions,  and  so  has  the  General 
ssembly.1 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  pursued  its 
forts  to  gain  control  in  the  Congo.  Over  and 
rer   again   they   have   made   proposals   in   the 


'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  159; 
'ig.  8,  1960,  p.  221;  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  384;  Oct.  3,  1960, 
1 527 ;  and  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  583. 


United  Nations  designed  to  weaken  the  forces  for 
stability  in  the  Congo.  They  have  taken  other 
steps,  some  open,  some  clandestine,  to  this  same 
end. 

Soviet  Charges  U.S.  "Plot" 

On  the  basis,  presumably,  that  the  best  defense 
is  to  attack,  Mr.  Zorin  has  cried  "Plot."  He 
claims  that  the  United  States  is  skillfully 
manipulating  events  in  some  vast  plot  in  the 
Congo. 

He  accuses  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Leopoldville,  in  particular,  of  "masterminding 
gangster  activities  in  the  Congo."  I  find  this  is 
a  strange  but  perhaps  understandable  allegation 
to  come  from  the  gentleman  who  was  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  Prague  in  1948  when  the  Soviet- 
directed  coup  was  perpetrated  against  the 
democratic  government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive, what  then  were  the  steps  involved  in  the 
American  conspiracy,  the  great  plot  in  the 
Congo?  A  series  of  totally  incredible  and  fan- 
tastic events  must  have  taken  place.  First,  the 
United  States  must  have  persuaded  the  Belgians 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Congo.  Then  the 
Soviet  thesis  would  have  it  to  be  that  the  United 
States  must  have  persuaded  the  Congolese  to 
rebel  against  the  Belgians.  And,  presumably,  the 
United  States,  in  this  Soviet  fantasy,  would  then 
have  immediately  reversed  its  course  and  inspired 
the  Belgians  to  send  in  military  forces  to  put 
down  the  Congolese  rebellion.  While  it  was 
'doing  this,  we  must  then  have  persuaded  the 
Congolese  to  request  direct  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  which  the  United  States 
then  immediately  rejected  in  favor  of  channeling 
all  aid  through  the  United  Nations.  As  part  of 
this  deep,  dark  conspiracy,  as  part  of  this  plot, 
apparently,  the  United  States  would  then  have 
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had  to  agree  to  its  own  exclusion  from  the  United 
Nations  forces — which,  of  course,  it  did,  not  as 
part  of  a  plot — and  then  the  United  States  would 
publicly  support  total  withdrawal  of  the  Belgians 
instead  of  using  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
to  prevent  it.  Instead  of  introducing  its  own 
forces  in  the  Congo,  the  United  States  brought  in 
by  a  mammoth  air  and  sea  operation  more  than 
15,000  members  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
presently  in  the  Congo.  And  all  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends,  was  part 
of  a  vast  conspiracy  designed  to  reimpose  colo- 
nialism on  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Perhaps  the  U.S.S.R.  believes  this.  Perhaps 
they  believe  that  this  constitutes  evidence  of 
United  States  imperialism  in  the  Congo.  But 
any  country  able  to  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment will  reject  it  as  absurd.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
really  expects  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  United  Nations  to  believe  these  fan- 
tastic charges  about  United  States  plotting,  it 
shows  a  most  flagrant  contempt  for  the 
intelligence  of  United  Nations  members. 

We  well  understand  the  Soviet  attacks  upon 
the  United  States.  They  are  about  as  trust- 
worthy as  the  Soviet  claim  which  was  made  on 
the  day  the  Security  Council  first  took  up  this 
problem,  and  there  it  was  stated  as  gospel  that  the 
15th  United  States  Infantry  and  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  were  about  to  go  to  the  Congo. 
Just  about  as  trustworthy  as  other  charges  that 
are  made  about  the  imminence  of  immediate 
military  invasion  of  small  countries. 

We  understand,  of  course,  very  well  the  pur- 
poses behind  the  present  efforts  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  State,  President  [Joseph] 
Kasavubu,  and  to  force  upon  the  Congolese  people 
other  leaders  more  amenable  to  Soviet  purposes. 
We  understand  very  well,  indeed,  the  purpose 
behind  the  proposal  to  disarm  the  Congolese 
National  Army.  We  understand  in  the  same 
context  why  it  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
its  personal,  vitriolic  attacks  upon  the  Secretary- 
General,  upon  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General, 
upon  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  upon 
the  United  Nations  operations  there.  I  think  it 
should  be  underlined  that  the  United  States  has 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  way  to  this 
kind  of  pressure.  We  think  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  made  their  positions  equally  clear. 
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The  essential  facts  in  the  present  situation 
straightforward.    And  this  is  without  any  refe 
ence  whatever  to  differences  of  opinion,  whic 
are,  of  course,  possible,  and  differences  of  int 
pretation,  which  are  sometimes  completely  since 
President  Kasavubu  is,  without  doubt,  the  CI 
of  State  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  recent 
accepted  his  credentials  and  those  of  the  deleg 
tion  named  by  him.2    As  for  the  status  of 
[Patrice]  Lumumba  in  the  political  system  of  tl 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  this  is  a  matter  which  ca 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congolese  Governmei 
and  the  people  themselves.    It  is  a  problem  e 
internal  Congolese  jurisdiction  and  not  one  fc 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  t 
judge,  to  choose  between  sides  in  an  internal  cor 
flict  and  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sovereign  state  member  of  the  United  Nation: 

U.S.  Position 

However,  since  this  question  has  been  raise 
again  in  the  Security  Council,  I  will  once  agai 
make  our  view  quite  clear.  We  accept  full 
the  position  of  President  Kasavubu  that  Mi 
Lumumba  was  legally  removed  from  his  forme 
office  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  stipulate 
in  the  basic  constitutional  instrument  of  th 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  There  is  no  question  a( 
to  the  right  of  the  Congolese  authorities  to  plae 
Mr.  Lumumba  under  arrest.  It  is  the  evider 
judgment  of  these  authorities  that  the  activitie 
of  Mr.  Lumumba  have  constituted  a  threat  to  th 
security  of  the  state.  A  warrant  for  his  arres 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  am 
has  been  outstanding  for  some  time.  He  wa 
apprehended  in  the  process  of  fleeing  to  Stanley 
ville.  It  was  widely  understood  throughout  th 
world  that  had  he  reached  Stanleyville  he  woul< 
have  attempted  either  to  establish  a  separatis 
regime  or  to  seek  to  usurp  power  in  the  Congo  ii 
opposition  to  the  Chief  of  State.  The  Sovie 
Union's  anger  in  calling  this  meeting  is  explain 
able  simply  because  this  plan,  which  they  sup 
ported,  did  not  succeed. 

There  could  be  no  question,  however — and  th< 
United  States  feels  strongly  about  this — that  Mr 
Lumumba  is  entitled  to  humane  and  equitabli 
treatment.    In  this  connection  we  welcomed  th< 


1  Ibid.,  Dec.  12, 1960,  p.  904. 
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statement  last  night  by  the  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  [Mario 
Cardoso]  in  which  he  read  to  us  a  portion  of 
President  Kasavubu's  letter  dated  7  December 
1960  to  the  Secretary-General.3  In  this  letter  the 
President  made  absolutely  clear  his  acceptance  of 
:he  obligations  of  our  charter  and  his  dedication 
;o  the  task  of  restoring  a  reign  of  justice  and 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

I  believe  it  to  be  rather  widely  known,  though 
perhaps  not  officially,  that  on  December  4 
he  United  States  Government  instructed  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Leopoldville  to  inform 
President  Kasavubu  and  Colonel  [Joseph] 
Vtobutu  that  the  United  States  Government  hoped 
hat  former  Prime  Minister  Lumumba  would  be 
ifforded  humane  treatment,  including  regular 
risits  by  a  physician  from  the  International  Red 
>oss,  and  that  he  would  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

On  a  parallel  basis,  the  United  States  Gov- 
urnment  also  thinks  that  the  Red  Cross 
•epresentatives  should  visit  other  places  in  the 
}ongo. 

We  now  have  a  disturbing  report  from  the 
Secretary-General's  special  representative  in 
he  Congo  [Rajeshwar  Dayal]  regarding  the 
urrent  activities  and  the  current  situation  in 
Stanleyville.  This  is  document  A/4590.  We  be- 
ieve  that  effective,  vigorous  action  is  required  by 
he  United  Nations  Force  to  prevent  widespread 
oss  of  life  and  brutalities  in  Orientale  Province. 
This  situation  appears  to  be  an  extension  or  a 
worsening  of  the  problem  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  his  letter  of  December  5  to 
^resident  Kasavubu,  produced  in  document 
.5/4571,  in  the  following  words: 

In  making  various  efforts  to  use  its  good  offices  for  the 
reeing  from  illegal  detention  of  Mr.  [Alphonse]  Songolo 
nd  other  parliamentarians,  to  our  great  regret  still  held 
l  Stanleyville,  the  United  Nations  has  suggested  that  the 
nternational  Red  Cross  be  asked  to  examine  the  detained 
ersons  and  their  places  and  conditions  of  detention  and 
therwise  to  obtain  the  necessary  assurances  for  their 
afety. 

I  might  add  that  our  information  is  that 
linister  Songolo  and  other  members  of  Parlia- 
aent  have  been  illegally  detained  by  Lumumba 
;upporters  in  Stanleyville  for  over  a  month  and 
hat  Mr.  Songolo  was  so  badly  beaten  that  he  has 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/4571/Add.  1. 


lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  may  lose  the  sight 
of  another  as  a  result  of  his  continued  denial  of 
proper  medical  treatment.  Any  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  the  Congo  should  clearly  visit 
these  Senators  and  Deputies  illegally  held  in 
Stanleyville. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  seek  to  interpret  Congolese  law,  we  have 
every  expectation  that  due  process  of  law  will  be 
observed  in  the  handling  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lumumba.  In  Stanleyville  it  is  unfortunately 
evident  that  dissident  elements  have  prevented  the 
application  of  proper  legal  procedures  and  that 
arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  gross 
mistreatment  is  the  common,  everyday  practice. 

U.  N.  Objective  in  Congo 

If  the  Security  Council  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  law  and  order  in  the  Congo  as  a  matter  of 
general  concern  and  broad  importance,  a  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  these  discussions.  The 
objective  of  the  United  Nations,  which  we  should 
endorse  and  which  we  should  seek  to  advance,  is 
the  establishment  of  conditions  in  the  Congo 
which  will  promote  law  and  order  and  the  gen- 
eral observance  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  this  purpose 
could  be  very  significantly  advanced  if  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations — and  I  repeat,  all 
members — would  give  full  support  and  recogni- 
tion to  what  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the 
only  two  standing  institutions  in  the  Congo,  the 
office  of  the  President,  Mr.  Kasavubu,  and  give 
full  support  to  his  efforts  to  restore  law  and 
order  throughout  the  Congo.  This  would  rein- 
force United  Nations  efforts  in  the  Congo  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  United  Nations  can  give 
its  primary  attention  to  the  positive  task  of  re- 
vitalizing the  Congolese  economy  and  improving 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Congolese  people. 

This  is  what  urgently  needs  to  be  done — not  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  action  through  as- 
saulting the  Secretary- General  or  the  United 
Nations  command  nor  to  seek  to  erode  the 
strength  of  the  command  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  sought  this  meeting 
out  of  any  desire  for  the  United  Nations  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  Congo.  It  has  sought  it  to  try  once 
again  to  destroy  the  United  Nations  effort  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-General  with  it.  In  the 
jargon  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  President  of  the  Congo 
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is  a  "traitor"  and  the  Secretary-General  a 
"lackey,"  and  so  on  it  goes.  The  motives  back  of 
such  charges  are  reprehensible.  These  accusa- 
tions are  self-serving,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  they  are  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

The  United  States  shares  the  views  of  the 
Secretary-General  when  he  said  here  yesterday: 

I  believe,  and  many  believe  with  me,  that  this  Organiza- 
tion in  all  its  frailty  represents  the  sole  approach  which 
may  give  us  a  chance  to  reduce  the  risk  that  the  constant 
frictions — large  and  small — which  characterize  the  life  of 
our  present-day  world,  build  up  to  a  tension  easily 
triggered  into  a  clash  in  which  we  would  all  be  engulfed. 
I  also  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  a 
human  society  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
will  be  respected  that  every  effort  is  made  to  make  this 
,step  in  the  direction  of  an  organized  world  community  a 
success. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  recriminations, 
charges,  countercharges,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tensions  that  have  been  created  by  your  having 
brought  this  subject  before  the  Security  Council 
at  this  time,  we  still  hope  that  something  good 
may  come  of  the  travail  through  which  the  infant 
state  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  is  now  passing. 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  efforts  through  the  United  Nations — let 
me  reemphasize  that,  through  the  United  Nations, 
not  outside  the  United  Nations — to  promote  sta- 
bility and  progress  in  that  unhappy  land.  I  ask 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reflect 
soberly  on  the  heavy  responsibility  which  must  be 
borne  by  any  who  seek  to  thwart  these  efforts  and 
who  must  pursue  unilateral  policies  jeopardizing 
the  interests  of  the  Congolese  people  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  and  we  will  have  more  before  this 
debate  is  over  of  emotional  appeals,  of  juridical 
appeal,  of  various  other  appeals  calculated  to 
sway  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations.  I  person- 
ally believe,  in  utmost  sincerity,  that  we  must 
think  not  of  our  own  prestige,  not  of  any  quarrel 
between  ideologies  East  or  West,  not  necessarily 
even  as  to  who  or  what  group  or  what  interested 
party  within  the  Congo  should  or  should  not  be 
in  the  ascendancy,  but  that  we  should  think  of  the 
Congolese  people  and  we  should  remember  that 
the  more  difficulty  we  make  for  them,  the  more 
easy  we  make  it  for  Congolese  to  kill  other 
Congolese.    And    this    is    something    that    the 


United  Nations  is  obviously  not  set  up  to  do.  We 
should  remember  our  obligations  under  the  char- 
ter. We  should  work  first,  last,  and  always  for 
the  Congolese  people  in  this  regard. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO,  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3617 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  speak,  as  I  had  explained  earlier  this 
evening.  I  find  now  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  because  the  record  has  been  so  distorted 
and  certain  speakers  in  this  debate  have  made 
statements  approaching  dishonesty  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  cannot  allow  such  a  record  to  go 
uncorrected. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hear  distortions  relating  to 
the  viewpoint  of  a  certain  delegation  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  another  delegation  or  of  another 
country.  This  is  often  heard  in  the  Security 
Council.  But  I  find  it  extremely  disturbing  to; 
hear  statements  made  here  concerning  positions 
taken  in  the  Security  Council  during  the  course; 
of  the  debate  which  are  complete  distortions  o£- 
what  has  been  said.  I  will  return  to  that  in 
moment. 


:i 


I  feel  also  that  I  should  speak  about  the  state 
ment  you  made,  Mr.  President  [Mr.  Zorin],  this- 
evening  and  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  it.; 

It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  shocked; 
any  longer  by  statements  of  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  it  were,  the  speech  we 
heard  tonight  would  shock  all  those  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  effort  in  the 
Congo,  which  should  mean  all  around  this  table. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  tonight 
reached  his  zenith  of  distortions,  hypocrisy,  and 
prevarication.  If  he  thinks,  as  he  said  at  one 
point,  that  one  should  not  take  offense  at  his  re- 
marks, he  is  very  much  mistaken.  We,  for  our 
part,  cannot  fail  to  take  offense  on  behalf  of  the 
loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
who  have  been  so  viciously  attacked  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
members  of  the  Secretariat,  whether  engaged  in 
the  arduous  duties  that  have  befallen  them  in  the 
Congo  or  elsewhere,  are  international  civil  serv- 
ants. Perhaps  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  know  what  an  international  civil 
servant  is.    An  international  civil  servant  is  not 
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controlled  by  the  country  of  his  origin,  is  not  a 
spy  on  his  country's  behalf,  is  not  a  provocateur, 
is  not  a  saboteur. 

The  record  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nationals  in 
the  Secretariat  is  known  to  all.  The  Soviet  Union 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  country  among  the 
entire  United  Nations  membership  whose  nationals 
have  been  apprehended  engaging  in  espionage  on 
Dehalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  employed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
;he  United  Nations  that  has  characterized  those 
Ajnericans  who  serve  the  United  Nations  and  who 
ire  so  well  known  to  all  of  us  here.  Mr.  Zorin  has 
singled  some  of  them  for  his  abuse.  Tonight  he 
dso  impugned  the  general  dealing  with  communi- 
lations  in  the  Congo,  and  I  assume  he  meant 
jreneral  Wheeler,  who  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  clearing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956-57. 
rhis  is  something  that  others  around  this  table 
should  take  offense  at  besides  me. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  but  let  me  say  again 
hat  the  United  States  has  no  control  over  our 
citizens  who  work  for  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Jongo  or  elsewhere. 

We  do  not  try  to  exercise  any  control  over  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  exercise  any  control  over  them, 
mid  others  besides  me  can  bear  witness  on  this  fact. 
We  want  our  citizens  who  work  for  the  United 
Nations  to  work  for  the  United  Nations,  not  for 
he  United  States. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  takes  the  same  attitude 
oward  its  own  citizens,  we  can  begin  to  hope  for 
,  better  world. 

But  tonight  Mr.  Zorin's  attack  on  the  Secre- 
ariat  in  the  Congo  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations  as  a 
vhole,  toward  the  Congo,  and  toward  any  troubled 
;,rea  in  the  world.  By  such  statements  as  he 
aade  tonight  the  Soviet  representative  reveals 
he  real  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are 
,o  wreck  the  United  Nations,  to  ruin  the  Congo, 
o  plunge  Africa  into  chaos,  and  to  rule  supreme. 

The  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
iJnion  and  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
"ouncil  and  the  United  Nations  is  that  the  Soviet 
jJnion  wants  the  United  Nations  to  fail,  while 
(lie  others  want  it  to  succeed.  The  Soviet  Union 
!  rants  to  make  the  Congo  a  cockpit  of  the  cold 
j'ar,  and  possibly  a  hot  one,  while  others  do  not. 
| 'he  Soviet  Union  wants  to  destroy  the  office  of  the 


Secretary-General,  while  others  want  it  to  grow 
and  become  more  influential.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  tiying  to  bankrupt  the  United  Nations,  while 
others  want  the  Organization  to  be  sound  and 
healthy. 

Between  such  irreconcilable  goals  there  is  no 
ground  for  sacrifice  of  principle.  And  for  our 
part  the  United  States  will  continue  to  give  its 
support  to  the  United  Nations,  to  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo,  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Secretariat  for  their  services,  to  the  princi- 
ples and  puq:>oses  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  representative  of  Poland  asked  what  kind 
of  solution  the  United  States  wanted,  and  I  have 
just  said  what  kind  of  solution  we  want,  but  I 
will  make  it  more  explicit.  We  want  a  solution 
which  does  not  include  interference  from  the  out- 
side with  the  integrity  of  the  Congo.  We  want 
a  solution  which  leads  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Congolese  people.  We  want  a  solution  which  the 
United  Nations  can  be  proud  of.  We  do  not  want 
interference  from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  our- 
selves, or  from  other  African  countries.  We  want 
to  help.  We  don't  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does. 

Now,  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
statements  made  here  which  approached  dis- 
honesty. Two  members  of  the  Security  Council 
attempted  to  impute  to  a  majority  of  the  Council 
a  desire  to  see  the  release  of  Mr.  Lumumba.  That 
was  not  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  representative  of  Poland*  makes 
that  very  clear.  But  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
attempt  to  distort  what  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  said  has  been  made  here.  Certainly 
others  besides  the  United  States  felt  that  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Lumumba  is  a  matter  for  the  Congo- 
lese authorities,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
That  position  was  very  clear.  It  could  not  have 
been  clearer  before  the  proposal  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Poland.  It  is  equally  clear  since  the 
representative  of  Poland  made  his  statement  and 
his  resolution  was  rejected. 

As  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
speaking  for  the  United  States  on  the  9th  of 
December,  said : 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congolese 
authorities  to  place  Mr.  Lumumba  under  arrest.     It  is 


*  U.N.  doc.  S/4598 ;  rejected  by  the  Council  on  Dec.  14 
(a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  3  to  6,  with  2  abstentions. 
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the  evident  judgment  of  these  authorities  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Lumumba  have  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  state. 

I  believe  that  this  attempt  to  make  the  majority 
of  the  Council  appear  to  have  another  view  is  a 
very  serious  thing  and  much  to  be  regretted. 

Now  I  come  to  my  last  point.  The  representa- 
tive of  Guinea  has  referred  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  document  S/4579  and  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  was  rejected.5  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  representative  of  Guinea  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the  wording  of  this 
resolution  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  distortion  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  such  a  distortion. 

This  paragraph  in  the  Soviet  representative's 
draft  resolution  would  call  upon  the  Government 
of  Belgium — and  note  these  words — "in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  special  emergency  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  im- 
mediately to  withdraw  Belgian  military,  para- 
military and  civil  personnel  from  the  Congo." 

No  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  or  the 
special  emergency  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  called  upon  the  Government  of 
Belgium  to  withdraw  their  civil  personnel  from 
the  Congo.  Any  attempt  to  make  this  appear  to 
be  the  case  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  distortion.  I 
think  that  the  practice  of  imputing  such  distor- 
tions is  one  which  the  Council  must  take  very 
seriously  if  the  Council  is  to  do  useful  business  for 
peace  and  to  uphold  the  United  Nations  principles. 

I  have  not  spoken  at  this  length  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  Council  here  at  3 :  20  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  any  desire  to  inflict  anything  upon  them. 
These  are  serious  matters,  and  they  are  not  mat- 
ters which  I  can  allow  to  go  unnoted. 

FOUR-POWER  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  > 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  item  on  its  agenda, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of  unsettled  con- 


8  The  Soviet  draft  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Dec.  14  (a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  2  to  8,  with  1  abstention. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/4578/Rev.  1 ;  not  adopted,  owing  to  the 
negative  vote  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council 
(U.S.S.R.).  The  vote  on  Dec.  14  (a.m.)  was  7  to  3  (Cey- 
lon, Poland,  U.S.S.R.),  with  1  abstention  (Tunisia). 
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ditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
which  has  led  to  acts  of  violence  against  persons  oi 
both  Congolese  and  non-Congolese  nationality,  including 
United  Nations  personnel, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Unit 
Nations  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  including  the  safeguarding 
civil  and  human  rights  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  th 
country, 

1.  Declares  that  any  violation  of  human  rights  in  t 
Republic  of  the  Congo  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposi 
that  guide  the  United  Nations  and  expects  that  no  me; 
ures  contrary  to  recognized  rules  of  law  and  order  wi: 
be  taken  by  anyone  against  any  persons  held  prisoner 
or  under  arrest  anywhere  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  allowed  to  examine  detained 
persons  throughout  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  their 
places  and  conditions  of  detention  and  otherwise  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  assurances  for  their  safety, 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  throughout  its  territory  and  in  adopting 
all  necessary  measures  tending  to  safeguard  civil  and 
human  rights  for  all  persons  within  the  country. 


U.N.  General  Assembly  Continues 
Discussion  of  the  Congo 


Following  is  a  statement  by  James  J.  Wads- 
worth,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, made  in  plenary  session  on  December  17, 
together  with  texts  of  an  eight-power  draft  reso- 
lution rejected  by  the  Assembly  on  December  20-1 
a  U.S.-U.K.  draft  resolution  which  failed  of 
adoption  by  one  vote,  and  an  Austrian  proposal 
adopted  unanimously  on  December  20  by  which 
the  Assembly  decided  "to  continue  this  item  on 
the  agenda  of  its  resumed  session.'''' 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR   WADSWORTH 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3824 

Once  again  the  General  Assembly  meets  to  carry 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Congo.1  The  United  States  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  policies  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  events. 

Through  all  these  debates  on  the  Congo  the 


1  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  during  the 
debate  on  the  Congo  in  the  fourth  emergency  special 
session  of  the  Assembly,  Sept.  17-20,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  583. 
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United  States,  however  our  motives  have  been 
misrepresented,  has  had  in  mind  no  aim  other 
han  to  help  the  people  of  the  Congo.  Thus  we 
shall  also  continue  to  help  the  community  of 
lations.  In  this  issue  there  is  no  room  whatever 
for  any  outside  interest,  whether  of  a  nation  or 
)f  an  ideology.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  we 
>hall  take  part  in  this  debate,  and  we  trust  that, 
whatever  honest  differences  of  opinion  may 
emerge,  the  same  spirit  will  animate  the  greatest 
Dossible  number  of  delegates  here. 

This  debate  takes  place  in  a  setting  of  recent 
mportant  events,  some  of  them  ominous  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  Congo.  The  arrest 
>f  Mr.  [Patrice]  Lumumba  has  been  made  the 
.x>casion  for  acts  and  threats  of  unspeakable 
violence  by  individuals  who  have  wrested  control 
)f  certain  areas  in  Orientale  Province.  These 
;ame  people  have  now  asserted  a  spurious  claim 
o  be  rec:  gnized  as  the  government  of  the  Congo. 
Meanwhile  we  have  learned  from  the  Secretary- 
jeneral  of  the  tragedy  of  widespread  starvation 
n  Kasai  Province,  where  hundreds  of  people  are 
hreatened  with  death  by  starvation  every  day. 
U  this  difficult  moment,  of  all  times  when  support 
>f  the  United  Nations  is  absolutely  imperative, 
:ertain  member  states  have  stated  an  intention 
a  withdraw  their  troops  from  service  in  the 
Jnited  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo. 

ome  Hopeful  Signs 

That  much  of  the  situation  is  indeed  dark.  But 
here  are  also  hopeful  signs.  One  is  the  General 
Assembly's  action  last  month  in  seating  President 
(Joseph]  Kasavubu  and  his  delegation  as  the 
epresentatives  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
Leopoldville)  .2  Another  is  the  vigorous  action 
f  the  United  Nations  in  safeguarding  lives 
gainst  the  vengeful  threats  of  Messrs.  [Antoine] 
xizenga  and  [Bernard]  Salumu  in  Stanleyville — 
•n  action  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  praised 
y  delegates  of  virtually  all  shades  of  opinion  ex- 
ept  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  third  hopeful 
ign  is  that  the  United  Nations,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ifficulties  of  the  Congo  operation,  has  remained 
aithful  to  its  fundamental  aims. 
;  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  what  those  aims 
!  ave  been  since  the  first  United  Nations  action  in 
his  crisis  last  July.     Stated  most  simply,  they 

|  J  J&idL,  Dec.  12,  I960,  p.  904. 
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have  included  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  law 
and  order- — as  the  Secretary-General  stated  it,  "in 
the  basic  sense  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo" — the  evacuation  of  Belgian  troops,  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights,  and 
the  maintenance  of  essential  services.  All  these 
aims  have  had  to  be  pursued  as  well  as  possible 
without  overstepping  the  charter  or  the  mandate 
given  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  United 
Nations  Force  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly.  This  has  meant  inevitably 
that  the  United  Nations  has  had  to  refrain  from 
using  force  to  decide  questions  which  the  Con- 
golese people  and  their  leaders,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  independence,  must  decide  for 
themselves. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  these  United  Na- 
tions aims,  I  shall  consider  some  of  the  recent 
events  and  issues  that  have  arisen. 

The  Matter  of  Mr.  Lumumba 

I  turn  first  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lumumba.  I 
would  like  at  the  outset  to  make  this  point  clear. 
We  do  not  challenge  the  motives  of  some  of  those 
who  have  differed  with  us  about  this,  although 
we  think  their  position  is  wrong.  We  recognize 
that  in  many  cases  it  springs  from  sincerely  held 
and  honest  convictions,  and  we  recognize  the  sup- 
port some  governments  are  giving  to  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  The  United 
States  recognized  Mr.  Lumumba  and  did  its  best 
to  deal  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  constitutionally 
in  power.  However,  Mr.  Lumumba  was  removed 
as  Prime  Minister  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  the  constitutional  instrument 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  His  position  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Congo  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  United  Nations  or  by  any  of  us  unilaterally 
but  only  by  the  Congolese  people.  Mr.  Lumumba 
is  now  under  arrest  on  the  basis  of  a  legal  warrant 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  He  is  charged  with  seri- 
ous crimes  under  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Republic.  When  he  was  arrested,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Stanleyville,  where  his  supporters  made  no 
secret  of  their  intention  either  to  make  him  the 
head  of  a  separatist  regime  or  to  help  him  usurp 
power  in  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary-General  has  appealed  to  Presi- 
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dent  Kasavubu  to  see  that  Mr.  Lumumba  receives 
due  process  of  law  and  is  not  mistreated  and  the 
Red  Cross  doctors  be  allowed  to  visit  him.  This 
is  proper.  However,  the  Secretary- General  is  also 
right  in  refusing  to  use  the  military  power  of  the 
United  Nations  Force  to  secure  the  release  of  a 
man  legally  imprisoned  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  State.  As  the  Secretary-General  stated 
yesterday,  no  mandate  has  been  given  which  au- 
thorizes military  initiative  by  the  United  Nations 
Force  in  the  Congo:  "The  Force  has  the  right 
of  self-defense  in  a  position  which  it  holds  under 
orders  in  the  maintenance  of  its  mandate.  It  can- 
not attack  units  of  any  kind." 

There  may  be  some  who  want  a  situation  in 
which  Africans  kill  Africans,  but  clearly  the 
United  Nations  Force  was  not  sent  to  the  Congo 
for  this  purpose. 

The  only  acknowledged  head  of  the  Congo  is 
President  Kasavubu,  the  Chief  of  State,  whose 
credentials  were  accepted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  22.  We  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  elementary  constitutional  practice,  any  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  political  crisis  in  the  Congo 
must  start  with  the  person  of  the  recognized  Presi- 
dent. However,  Mr.  Lumumba  has  set  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  President  Kasavubu  and  has 
made  common  cause  with  the  faction  which  has 
now  set  up  a  sort  of  shadow  government  in  Stan- 
leyville— under  what  outside  inspiration  we  all 
know  well.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  tender 
concern  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  welfare  of 
Mr.  Lumumba  does  not  arise  from  humanitarian 
impulses. 

The  United  States  fully  supports  just  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  all  prisoners,  including  Mr. 
Lumumba,  even  though  his  supporters  in  the 
Congo  have  shown  no  mercy  to  certain  of  his 
political  opponents.  We  also  support  such  treat- 
ment for  Minister  [Alphonse]  Songolo  and  the 
other  Congolese  leaders  who  have  been  illegally 
detained  and  brutally  treated  in  jail  in  Stanley- 
ville but  whose  mistreatment  does  not  seem  to 
arouse  any  concern  on  the  part  of  Mr.  [Valerian 
A.]  Zorin.  We  have  expressed  our  concern  to 
President  Kasavubu  and  Colonel  [Joseph]  Mo- 
butu, and  we  gave  further  expression  to  it  in  a 
draft  resolution  in  the  Security  Council  last  Tues- 
day, which  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  early 
Wednesday  morning.3    As  the  Assembly  knows, 


the  Secretary-General  has  made  similar  represen 
tations  and  has  received  assurances  on  this  scon 
from  President  Kasavubu. 

Meanwhile  we  believe  that  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  United  Nations  Force  are  to  hi 
commended  for  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  they  moved  to  prevent  acts  of  savage  vio- 
lence which  the  pro-Lumumba  forces  in  Stanley- 
ville threatened  to  carry  out  in  those  parts  ol 
Orientale  Province  where  they  have  seized  power, 
This  action  should  rank  with  the  heroic  United 
Nations  efforts  to  stamp  out  tribal  fighting  in 
northern  Katanga  in  which  Congolese  have  been 
killing  each  other.  Those  who  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  should  leave  the  Congo  should 
consider  the  consequences :  a  many-sided  civil  war 
which  would  invite  outside  interference,  rapacious 
tribal  warfare,  widespread  starvation,  and  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
country.  Foreign  domination  would  be  inevita- 
ble, but  from  what  quarter? 


1  See  p.  51. 


The  Part  Played  by  Belgium 

Now  I  turn  to  another  important  aspect  of  the 
Congolese  situation :  the  part  played  by  the  former 
administering  power  and  by  its  nationals.  As  the 
Secretary-General  has  confirmed,  Belgian  military 
forces  have  long  since  been  removed  from  the 
Congo.  The  United  States  fully  supported  that 
withdrawal  as  an  essential  step.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  absolutely  no  military  aid 
to  any  faction  in  the  Congo  from  any  nation,  ex- 
cept through  the  United  Nations  and  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  policies. 

Mr.  Zorin  complained  in  the  Security  Council 
that  "Belgian  colonizers"  had  returned  to  the 
Congo — which  I  suppose  is  his  way  of  referring 
to  technicians  of  all  sorts  including  even  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers.  He 
said  "the  instructions"  called  for  the  removal  of 
these  "colonizers." 

Now  if  this  is  what  Mr.  Zorin  meant  by  techni- 
cians, then  I  think  several  points  must  be 
made.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  Congo  for  Belgian  "colonizers"  or  any  other 
"colonizers."  The  age  of  colonialism  in  the 
Congo  is  over.  Clearly,  any  technicians  who 
come  to  the  Congo,  which  desperately  needs 
civilian  assistance,  must  come  there  not  as  rulers 
but  as  friends,  not  to  command  but  to  help. 

Second,  at  a  time  when  this  need  is  so  great,  it 
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would  be  tragic  and  nonsensical  for  the  invaluable 
help  of  qualified  persons  to  be  withheld  because 
jf  pride  or  misunderstanding  on  any  side. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  this  field 
is  that,  whatever  help  is  given  by  anybody,  it  must 
larmonize  with  and  reinforce  the  United  Nations 
effort.  "VVe  must  not  work  at  cross-purposes  in 
he  Congo.  This  calls  for  sound  arrangements 
ind,  even  more,  for  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
:eamwork  in  a  common  cause,  which  is  the  good 
}f  the  Congolese  people. 

Mr.  Zorin's  solution,  namely,  the  indiscriminate 
ind  immediate  ejection  of  all  Belgian  nationals 
:rom  the  Congo,  would  strip  that  suffering  country 
)f  its  greatest  single  source  of  outside  advice  and 
s  proposed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
lesires  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Jongo.  It  is  a  destructive  solution.  As  a  practical 
natter  the  Secretary-General  was  right  when  he 
;aid  in  the  Security  Council :  "Unless  the  United 
Nations  disposes  of  the  necessary  funds,  how  can 
he  United  Nations  insist  on  withdrawal  of  tech- 
licians  provided  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  meet  essen- 
ial  needs  ...   ?" 

The  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  fail  to  note,  is 
otally  opposed  to  making  any  contribution  to  the 
Jnited  Nations  effort  in  the  Congo — either  for  the 
Jnited  Nations  Force  or  for  economic  aid. 

Congolese  National  Army 

Now  I  come  to  another  point,  perhaps  the 
racial  point  in  the  set  of  sweeping  proposals 
vhich  Mr.  Zorin  brought  to  the  Security  Council 
j,nd  now  brings  before  us  here.  This  is  that  the 
Congolese  National  Army  under  Colonel  Mobutu 
hould  be  disarmed — presumably  by  force — by  the 
Jnited  Nations. 

f  As  the  Secretary-General  has  pointed  out,  any 
uch  action  would  far  exceed  the  mandate  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  would  be  a  direct  violation 
jf  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
|n  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
le  Congo,  Mr.  [Mario]  Cardoso,  was  en- 
,irely  justified  in  saying  that  any  such  attempt 
gainst  the  will  of  his  Government  would  be 
ggression. 

[  Furthermore,  even  if  there  were  a  legal  basis  for 
liking  this  step,  its  result  would  obviously  be  to 
weaken  the  constructive  forces  of  the  country  and 
brengthen  those  who  oppose  the  constitutional 
listitutions  of  the  country,  including  the  Stanley- 
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ville  faction,  which  appears  to  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  purpose 
which  Mr.  Zorin  had  in  mind  in  proposing  this 
step.  He  wants  to  clear  the  field  militarily  for 
those  whom  the  Soviet  Union  could  rely  on  to 
promote  its  purposes  in  the  Congo. 

Now,  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  most 
important  that  the  Congolese  National  Army 
should  be  brought  and  kept  under  effective  civilian 
control.  It  should  not  operate  as  a  political  force 
in  its  own  right  but  as  an  arm  of  an  established 
and  legitimate  government  under  President  Kasa- 
vubu.  Under  those  circumstances  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  United  Nations  Force  to  resume 
the  program  of  reorganizing  and  training  the 
army  and  putting  it,  as  the  Secretary-General  said 
in  his  statement  of  December  7,  "in  such  a  shape 
as  to  make,  it  capable  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
itself."  Once  that  is  done,  the  United  Nations 
will  have  achieved  its  primary  tasks  of  promoting 
law  and  order  and  of  preserving  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  Congolese 
Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  internal  peace  and  security 
of  the  nation. 

Convening  of  Congolese  Parliament 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  another  ques- 
tion about  which  much  has  been  said :  the  proposed 
convening  of  the  Congolese  Parliament.  Cer- 
tainly full  constitutional  government  should  be 
restored  in  the  Congo  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
for  the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  impose  this 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Only  the  Congolese  people 
and  their  leaders  themselves  can  take  the  necessary 
initiatives  to  establish  parliamentary  government 
in  the  conditions  of  tranquillity  and  mutual  toler- 
ance which  it  requires  in  order  to  function  at  all. 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Parliament,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Parliament,  last  met.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Congo,  in  his 
vivid  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on  De- 
cember 12,  former  Prime  Minister  Lumumba 
obtained  votes  to  his  liking  from  a  group  of 
representatives  who  met  "under  the  menace  of 
bayonets  or  punishment."  The  results  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dayal 4  in  his  first  report  as  "some- 

4  Ra jeshwar  Dayal,  special  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Congo ;  for  texts  of  his  first  and  sec- 
ond progress  reports,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4531  and  S/4557 
and  Corr.  1. 
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what  uncertain  both  as  to  substance  and  count." 
We  believe  the  United  Nations  can  and  should 
do  much  to  assist  in  establishing  conditions  in 
which  Parliament  can  meet  and  function  in  secu- 
rity and  freedom  from  outside  interference,  but 
the  initiative  must  come  from  the  Congolese  people 
and  their  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  specific  issues  which  have  arisen.  These 
are  the  views  which  compel  us  to  oppose  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  Ghana  and  six  others  in 
document  A/L.  331.  We  find  this  resolution 
insufficient  in  many  aspects,  particularly  in  its 
complete  lack  of  attention  to  the  danger  of  out- 
side intervention,  and  we  find  it  totally  unaccept- 
able in  its  many-sided  attempt  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  member  state. 

The  Broader  Considerations 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  broader  considerations. 

From  the  outset  of  the  emergency  in  the  Congo 
the  United  States,  along  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  United  Nations  members,  has  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  Organization  as  the  only 
possible  instrument  to  restore  peace  and  independ- 
ence to  the  suffering  people  of  the  Congo.  We 
have  channeled  all  our  aid,  military  transport, 
technical,  administrative,  and  financial,  through 
the  United  Nations  and  have  repeatedly  urged 
others  to  follow  our  example.  Today  we  believe 
that  more  than  ever.  Only  the  United  Nations 
has  at  its  disposal  both  the  great  resources  and 
the  great  and  impartial  principles  which  the  emer- 
gency demands. 

I  would  remind  the  Assembly  once  again  that 
the  United  States  could  have  taken  another  course. 
At  the  very  beginning,  just  after  the  Belgian 
intervention,  the  Congolese  Government  asked  the 
United  States  for  direct  military  assistance.  We 
refused,  Mr.  President,  and  insisted  that  all  mili- 
tary aid  be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations. 
We  provided  a  massive  airlift,  in  which  15,000 
troops  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  were 
brought  to  the  Congo.  We  did  not  pick  and 
choose  and  say,  "We  will  not  carry  your  troops 
because  we  disagree  with  your  policy."  We  car- 
ried all  the  troops  which  the  United  Nations  asked 
us  to  carry. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  already  become 


quite  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  other  aim! 
as  regards  the  Congo.  Its  preferred  candidate; 
for  power  are  those  who  are  least  likely  to  achiev< 
a  solution  to  the  Congo's  problems  without  vio 
lence  and  bloodshed.  It  wishes  to  foment  hatrec 
between  races  and  between  tribes.  It  wishes  t( 
disarm  the  only  Congolese  military  force.  Ii 
wishes  to  cut  the  Congo  off  from  technical  ak 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  wants  a  civi 
war  in  the  Congo  in  order  to  promote  its  owi 
evil  designs.  In  short,  every  aspect  of  Sovie' 
policy  is  designed  either  to  weaken  and  divide  oi 
to  gain  power  in  the  Congo  for  those  who  will  d< 
the  will  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  straight  policy  o: 
"rule  or  ruin."  It  is  a  policy  fraught  with  dangei 
for  international  peace  and  security. 

That  is  not  our  attitude  toward  the  people  o: 
the  Eepublic  of  the  Congo.  They  have  sufferec 
much,  and  they  still  face  a  difficult  future.  T< 
overcome  the  difficulties  three,  things  are  needed 

First,  that  the  Congo  should  not  become  an 
unwilling  victim  in  the  struggle  of  an  ambitioui 
nation  or  group  of  nations  eager  to  build  nev 
empires. 

Second,  that  the  Congolese  people  and  then 
leaders  should  make  the  most  strenuous  and  dis- 
ciplined efforts  on  their  own  behalf  to  win  thei; 
birthright  as  an  independent  nation  and  in  thi' 
task  should  cooperate  willingly  with  the  Unitec 
Nations. 

And,  finally,  that  we,  the  members  of  tto 
United  Nations,  should  support  the  Organizatioi 
in  foul  weather  as  well  as  fair.  Only  great  prob 
lems  and  great  difficulties  can  truly  measun 
our  fidelity  to  the  charter.  Let  us  meet  our  dif 
Acuities  in  such  a  way  that  freedom  and  peaa 
in  Africa  may  be  advanced  and  that  we  shal 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  judgment  of  history 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Eight-Power  Draft  Resolution  5 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  Septembe 
I9606  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  am 


5  U.N.  doc.  A/L.331/Rev.  1;  sponsored  by  Ceylon 
Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Morocco,  U.A.R.,  anc 
Yugoslavia ;  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec 
20  by  a  vote  of  28  to  42,  with  27  abstentions. 

8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  588. 
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if  9  August  1960  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  par- 
icular  the  request  therein  to  the  Secretary-General  to 
ontinue  to  take  vigorous  action, 

In  view  of  the  grave  and  ominous  developments  and 
ontinuing  deterioration  in  the  Congo,  the  prevalence  of 
narchic  conditions  and  the  absence  of  effective  Central 
uthority, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  hostile  attitude  and 
esistance  of  armed  detachments  to  the  operation  of 
he  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  as  recently  reported 
y  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General 
nd  also  the  continuation  of  lawlessness,  violence  and 
ontinuing  deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  in 
he  Congo, 

Conscious  of  the  inescapable  and  urgent  responsi- 
ility  of  the  United  Nations  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
!ongo  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security 
'hich  stand  endangered  and  for  the  avoidance  of  grave 
ivil  war, 

,  1.  Considers  that  the  United  Nations  must  henceforth 
nplement  its  mandate  fully  to  prevent  breach  of  peace 
nd  security,  to  restore  and  maintain  law  and  order 
nd  the  inviolability  of  persons,  including  United  Na- 
ons  and  diplomatic  personnel  and  property,  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  Charter  and  to  take  urgent  measures  to 
ssist  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  meeting  their  most 
ressing  economic  needs ; 

2.  Urges  the  immediate  release  of  all  political  pris- 
aers  under  detention,  more  particularly,  members  of 
le  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  and  officials  of 
'arliament  and  others  enjoying  Parliamentary  immunity ; 

3.  Urges  the  immediate  convening  of  Parliament  and 
le  taking  of  necessary  protective  measures  thereto  by 
ae  United  Nations,  including  custodial  duties; 

4.  Urges  that  measures  be  undertaken  forthwith  to  pre- 
ent  armed  units  and  personnel  in  the  Congo  from  any 
iterference  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  well  as 
rom  obtaining  any  material  or  other  support  from 
broad ; 

5.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to 
s  grave  responsibilities  in  disregarding  the  resolutions  of 
ie  United  Nations ; 

6.  Demands  that  all  Belgian  military  and  quasi-mili- 
try  personnel,  advisers  and  technicians  be  immediately 
Undrawn  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
ations,  the  repeated  pledges  and  assurances  given  by  the 
overnment  of  Belgium  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
purity ; 

I  7.  Decides  that  a  Standing  Delegation  appointed  by  the 
eneral  Assembly  and  representing  it  which  should  func- 
on  in  full  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  Special 
epresentative  be  located  in  the  Congo.  The  delegation 
lould  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  such  Mem- 
ir  States  as  have  been  considered  by  the  General  Assem- 
y  itself  as  specially  qualified  to  advise  on  the  United 
ations  operations  in  the  Congo ; 

J  8.  Recommends  that  all  necessary  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the  Congo  through 
lie  United  Nations  by  Member  States  promptly  so  that 
ich  assistance  be  not  used  as  an  instrument  or  a  channel 
j>r  continuing  foreign  intervention. 


U.S.-U.K.  Draft  Resolution  • 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  adopted  at  its 
emergency  special  session  on  20  September  1960,  and  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 
August  1960, 

Noting  with  anxiety  the  continued  existence  of  un- 
settled conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  which  have  involved  acts  of  lawlessness  and  of 
violence  against  persons  of  both  Congolese  and  non-Con- 
golese nationality,  including  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Mindful  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and 
of  safeguarding  civil  liberties  and  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo, 

Recognizing  that  the  aforementioned  obligations  and 
responsibilities  are  still  an  urgent  United  Nations  con- 
cern and  that  all  necessary  action  should  be  taken  to 
assure  the  continuation  and  success  of  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  and  the  general  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  mandate  entrusted  to  him  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  referred  to  above  and 
to  continue  to  use  the  presence  and  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  its  territory ; 

2.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue 
his  vigorous  efforts  to  ensure  that  no  foreign  military  or 
para-military  personnel  are  introduced  into  the  Congo  or 
are  in  the  Congo  in  violation  of  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council  and  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of 
the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  and 
military  personnel  and  other  assistance  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  Congo  during  the  temporary  period  of  mili- 
tary assistance  through  the  United  Nations,  except  upon 
the  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Secretary- 
General  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9  August  1960 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  also  to  refrain  from  direct 
or  indirect  measures  that  might  facilitate  such  action 
on  the  part  of  others ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  with  due  regard  to 
paragraph  4  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  9  August 
1960,  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Chief  of 
State  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  establishing  con- 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  332 ;  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Dec.  20  by  a  vote  of  43  to  22,  with  32  abstentions. 
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ditions  in  which  Parliament  can  meet  and  function  in 
security  and  freedom  from  outside  interference; 

5.  Declares  that  any  violation  of  human  rights  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
that  guide  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  and 
expects  that  no  measures  contrary  to  recognized  rules  of 
law  and  order  will  be  taken  by  anyone  against  any  per- 
sons held  prisoner  or  under  arrest  anywhere  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  assist  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  in  ensuring  respect  for  these  rules  and  for 
civil  and  human  rights  for  all  persons  within  the 
country ; 

6.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  allowed  to  examine  detained 
persons  throughout  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  their 
places  and  conditions  of  detention  and  otherwise  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  assurances  for  their  safety; 

7.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  round-table 
conference  to  be  convened  by  the  Chief  of  State  and  the 
forthcoming  visit  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  by  certain  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Advisory  Committee  will  help  to  resolve 
internal  conflicts  by  peaceful  means  and  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  Congo ; 

8.  Requests  all  Congolese  to  lend  practical  co-operation 
to  the  United  Nations  in  order  that  the  purposes  that 
guide  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  can  be 
fruitfully  achieved ; 

9.  Calls  on  all  states  to  co-operate  in  giving  effect  to 
this  resolution. 

Austrian  Resolution  8 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  item  on  its  agenda  "The  situa- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo", 

Noting  that  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  are 
still  in  effect, 

Decides  to  continue  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  its 
resumed  session. 
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U.S.  Explains  Position 
on  Question  of  Algeria 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly  Francis  0- 
Wilcox  in  Committee  I  {Political  and  Security), 
on  December  IS,  together  with  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December  19. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WILCOX 


U.S.  delegation  press  release  3621 

The  problem  of  Algeria  is,  of  course,  an  ex 
tremely  difficult  one,  a  problem  which  is  compli- 
cated by  deep  feelings  and  emotions  on  all  sides. 
Like  all  highly  charged  political  issues,  it  cannot 
be  met  by  a  purely  rational  approach.  Yet  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  meeting  here,  an 
appeal  to  reason  is  not  without  its  value. 

While  we  are  debating  this  issue  here,  important 
events  in  Algeria  and  in  France  are  taking  place 
whose  impact  and  effect  on  the  question  of  Algeria 
could  be  crucial.  Our  discussion  takes  place  in 
time  of  crisis.  The  recent  reports  of  bloodshed 
in  Algeria  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  are  of  very 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  These  events  are  a 
cogent  and  sharp  reminder  of  the  need  to  achieve 
as  soon  as  possible  a  just,  democratic,  and  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 

Very  recently  steps  have  been  taken  which  offer 
hope  that  progress  can  soon  be  made.  On  No- 
vember 4  President  de  Gaulle  took  another  sig- 
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lificant  step  when  he  spoke  of  an  Algerian  Al- 
geria. This  statement,  the  scheduled  referendum 
>n  January  9,  and  the  recent  trip  of  President 
le  Gaulle  to  Algeria  are  further  concrete  evi- 
lence  of  the  intention  of  France  to  apply  the 
fundamental  policy  of  self-determination  an- 
lounced  in  his  statement  of  September  16,  1959. 
vVe  have  every  confidence  that  President 
ie  Gaulle,  who  has  given  wise  and  courageous 
eadership  to  France,  is  striving  sincerely  and 
dgorously  to  settle  this  problem.  We  believe  he 
s  in  a  unique  position  to  do  so  successfully  and 
hat  nothing  should  be  done  to  impede  his  efforts. 
Ve  realize  full  well  that  there  are  formidable  ob- 
stacles. If  there  were  an  easy  way  out,  it  would 
lave  been  found  long  before  this.  But  with  good 
!aith  and  moderation,  accompanied  by  a  coopera- 
ive  spirit  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  we  are 
;onfident  that  a  solution  can  be  achieved  in  the 
nterests  of  all  the  people  of  Algeria. 

At  the  same  time,  events  of  recent  days  impose 
m  us  here  in  this  Assembly  the  very  heavy  re- 
ponsibility  of  making  certain  that  any  action 
vhich  may  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  will 
lot  aggravate  the  present  difficult  situation.  We 
nust  be  extremely  careful  to  do  nothing  in  the 
>resent  uncertain  and  explosive  atmosphere  which 
yould  increase  tension  in  metropolitan  France  or 
n  Algeria  or  would  otherwise  make  a  peaceful 
olution  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  recall  that 
he  abiding  hope  of  the  United  States  has  been 
o  see  a  just  and  liberal  solution  of  the  Algerian 
Problem  based  on  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
light  of  self-determination  by  the  Algerian  people. 
?he  tragic  loss  of  life  suffered  during  the  past 
veek  serves  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  urgency  of 
n  early  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  a  peaceful  solution 
<f  this  question  is  imperative  and  that  it  can  best 
'e  achieved  through  negotiations  among  the 
•arties  principally  concerned. 

We  further  believe  that  we  here  in  this  Assem- 
bly can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  Al- 
gerian problem  by  making  clear,  as  has  already 
>een  done  by  a  number  of  countries  in  this  debate, 
hat  the  road  to  real  progress  lies  in  a  renewal  of 
iiscussions.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  one  of 
hose  historical  occasions  in  which  those  prin- 
|ipally  concerned  should  seek  a  solution  through 

irect  means.    We  hope  that  the  voices  of  reason 
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and  moderation  in  this  Assembly  will  be  heard 
and  heeded. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
which  I  would  like  to  make.  The  sponsors  of  this 
resolution *  undoubtedly  favor  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  whatever  in 
my  mind.  I  respect  their  motives,  and  I  respect 
their  good  intentions.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  prime  objective  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  confusion,  discord,  and  mistrust  in 
Algeria.  The  Algerian  question  is  difficult 
enough,  and  injection  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
blatant  and  inflammatory  falsehoods  in  this  de- 
bate can  only  serve  to  complicate  matters  rather 
than  help  them. 

I  shall  not  trespass,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  refute  the  charges  he  [Vale- 
rian A.  Zorin,  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union] 
has  made  against  my  country.  But  I  want  him 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  to  know  that  I 
think  they  are  in  very  bad  taste  and  that  I  resent 
them.  Frankly,  I  should  like  to  see  the  debate  in 
this  committee  kept  at  a  higher  level. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  resolution  before  us, 
the  criterion  which  we  apply  in  deciding  our  posi- 
tion on  such  a  resolution  is  whether,  in  our  judg- 
ment, its  adoption  would  contribute  constructively 
to  a  solution  of  the  tragic  Algerian  problem  or 
whether  it  would  hinder  such  a  solution.  Would 
it  prevent  or  would  it  encourage  a  deterioration  of 
an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  situation? 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which 
each  delegation  must  determine  for  itself  in  the 
light  of  its  own  interpretation  of  the  situation. 
We  see  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  which  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  outline  in  detail.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  these  difficulties  include  certain  op- 
erative paragraphs,  particularly  paragraph  4,  as 
well  as  preambular  paragraphs  7  and  9. 

My  delegation  considers,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
adoption  of  the  present  resolution  would  impede 
rather  than  assist  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  vote,  therefore,  against  the 
resolution. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  resolution  would  not 
achieve  the  objectives  which  the  sponsors  hope 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  very 
fact  of  its  passage  would  encourage  extremists  in 
both  Algeria  and  in  France  to  persist  in  their 
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present  course  and  would  serve  to  prolong  the 
conflict  and  to  make  the  achievement  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  by  negotiation  more  difficult  and 
formidable. 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear,  once  more,  the  deep  and  abiding 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  in  the  world.  We  believe 
in  the  right  of  people  to  determine  their  own 
destiny,  and  we  agree  with  other  delegations  pres- 
ent that  the  Algerian  people  should  freely  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  The  principal  issue  at 
stake  here  is  precisely  how  this  objective  can  be 
achieved,  and  the  United  States  has  indicated  how 
we  believe  this  can  best  be  done. 

My  delegation  recognizes  the  legitimate  desire 
that  the  referendum  be  carried  out  under  neutral 
and  impartial  supervision  to  assure  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  population  of  Algeria. 
In  this  connection  we  welcome  President 
de  Gaulle's  willingness  to  invite  impartial  ob- 
servers to  witness  the  referendum  and  believe  this 
opportunity  should  be  fully  utilized.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  briefly  set  forth,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  vote  against  the  resolution.2 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  Algeria, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1012  (XI)  of  15  February  1957 
by  which  the  General  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  peaceful,  democratic  and  just  solution  would  be  found 
through  appropriate  means,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Recalling  further  its  resolution  1184  (XII)  of  10  Decem- 
ber 1957  by  which  the  General  Assembly  expressed  the 
wish  that  pourparlers  would  be  entered  into,  and  other 
appropriate  means  utilized,  with  a  view  to  a  solution, 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  pourparlers  contemplated 
in  resolution  1184  (XII)  did  not  materialize, 

Recalling  Article  1,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 


2  The  United  States  voted  against  draft  resolution 
A/O.I/L.  265  and  Add.  1-3  as  adopted  by  Committee  I 
on  Dec.  15.  On  Dec.  19  the  United  States  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  resolution  as  it  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1575(XV)  (A/C.l/L.  265  and  Add. 
1-3)  ;  adopted  on  Dec.  19  by  a  vote  of  63  to  8,  with  27 
abstentions  (U.S.). 


Deeply  concerned  with  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in 
Algeria, 

Considering  that  the  present  situation  in  Algeria  also 
constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1495  (XV)  of  18  October  1960  by 
which  the  General  Assembly  urges  that  immediate  and 
constructive  steps  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
urgent  problems  concerning  the  peace  of  the  world, 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  two  parties  concerned 
have  accepted  the  right  of  self-determination  as  the  basis 
for  the  solution  of  the  Algerian  problem, 

Recognizing  the  passionate  yearning  for  freedom  of 
all  dependent  peoples  and  the  decisive  role  of  such  peo- 
ples in  the  attainment  of  their  independence, 

Convinced  that  all  peoples  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  complete  freedom,  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
and  the  integrity  of  their  national  territory, 

1.  Recognizes  the  right  of  the  Algerian  people  to  self- 
determination  and  independence; 

2.  Recognizes  the  imperative  need  for  adequate  and 
effective  guarantees  to  ensure  the  successful  and  just 
implementation  of  the  right  of  self-determination  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Algeria ; 

3.  Recognizes  further  that  the  United  Nations  has  ai 
responsibility  to  contribute  towards  its  successful  and; 
just  implementation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  U.A.R.  Sign 
Income  Tax  Convention 

Press  release  703  dated  December  21 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Arab  Eepublic  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  of  income,  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  income,  and  elimination  of 
obstacles  to  international  trade  and  investment 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  December  21,  1960, 
by  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Dr.  Mostafa  Kamel,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  Washington. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  income  tax  conventions 
presently  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  countries.  In  accordance  with 
the  announced  administration  policy  of  assisting 
in  the  promotion  of  private  investment  in  under- 
developed countries  by  allowing  a  credit  for  in- 
come tax  incentives  granted  in  such  countries,  the 
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convention  contains  a  provision  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  kind  commonly  referred  to  as  a  tax-spar- 
ing provision. 

The  convention  provides  that  upon  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  it  shall  be  applicable 
(a)  in  the  United  States,  to  income  or  profits  de- 
rived during  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  calendar  year  next  following  the 
year  in  which  the  exchange  takes  place,  and  (b) 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  to  various  items  of 
income,  as  specified,  beginning  on  or  after  either 
January  1  or  July  1  of  the  calendar  year  next 
following  the  year  in  which  the  exchange  takes 
place. 

The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  (58  Stat.  1169.) 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  December  20,  1960. 

'rotocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,   1944    (58    Stat.    1169).     Opened  for  signature   at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  December  20,  1960. 

xonomic  Cooperation 

invention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and    Development   and    two   supplementary   protocols. 
Signed  at  Paris  December  14,  1960.     Enters  into  force 
on  date  all  ratifications  or  acceptances  are  deposited 
before  September  30,  1961 ;  on  that  date  if  15  instru- 
ments have  been  deposited ;  on  date  15  instruments  are 
deposited  not  later  than  2  years  after  signature, 
lemorandum    of    understanding   on   the   application  of 
article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization  for 
Economic   Co-operation   and   Development.     Signed   at 
Paris  December  14,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 14,  1960,  for  those  provisions  relating  to  actions  to 
be  taken  before  the  voting  in  the  Council.     Enters  into 
force  for  the  provisions  relating  to  the  voting  in  the 
Council  on  the  date  the  Convention  enters  into  force. 
Signatures:     Austria,     Belgium,     Canada,     Denmark, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

feather 

onvention   of   the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 

I  Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.  Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.     TIAS  2052. 

j  Accession  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  December  16,  1960. 

I I  Not  in  force. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3725 
3864,  4074,  4144,  4183,  4239,  and  4311) .  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  December  9,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  9,  1960. 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  28  and  July 
16,  1960  (TIAS  4589),  for  the  loan  of  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel  to  Chile.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington December  2  and  7,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  7,  1960. 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  August  30,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4563  and 
4628).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  De- 
cember 1,  1960.     Entered  into  force  December  1,  1960. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  2,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3513,  4086, 
and  4512).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Djakarta 
December  7,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  7, 1960. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  11,  1958 
(TIAS  3982),  providing  for  the  financing  of  an  educa- 
tional exchange  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tokyo  December  2,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  2,  1960. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Convention  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  of  income,  and  elimination  of 
obstacles  to  international  trade  and  investment.  Signed 
at  Washington  December  21,  1960.  Enters  into  force 
upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 


The  President  on  December  12  appointed  W.  Wendell 
Blancke  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Gabon  Republic,  the 
Republic  of  Chad,  and  the  Central  African  Republic. 

Designations 

William  J.  Mazzocco  as  ICA  Representative  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  effective  December  9,  1960. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  691  dated  December  13.) 

Elliott  B.  Strauss  as  ICA  Representative  in  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  effective  December  22,  1960.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
679  dated  December  8.) 
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Resignations 

James  W.  Barco  as  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  and  as  Deputy 
Representative  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Barco,  see  White  House 
press  release  dated  December  19,  1960.) 

Amory  Houghton  as  Ambassador  to  France,  effective 
January  19,  1961.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Houghton,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  December  13.) 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Industry.  Pub.  7023.  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Series  57.  23  pp.  15<£. 
A  pamphlet  describing  U.S.  technical  assistance  to  newly 
developing  countries  through  education,  training,  and 
guidance  in  the  development  of  manual,  technical,  admin- 
istrative, managerial,  and  entrepreneurial  skills. 

Technical   Cooperation  in   Education.    Pub.   7024.     Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Series  58.    31  pp.    15tf. 
This  booklet  reports  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries  establish  educational  systems  patterned  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program— 24th 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress,  July  1-December  31, 
1959.  Pub.  7053.  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Series  74.  21  pp.  Limited  distribution. 
A  report  summarizing  activities  carried  out  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Conference  on  Antarctica— Washington,  October  15- 
December   1,   1959.    Pub.  7060.     International  Organiza- 
tion and  Conference  Series  13.    xv,  78  pp.    35#. 
This  volume  contains  public  documents  of  the  conference 
and  includes  text  of  the  treaty  and  various  related  papers. 

Educational  &  Cultural  Exchange,  1959.  Pub.  7066.  In- 
ternational Information  and  Cultural  Series  75.    49  pp. 

25tf. 

A  review  of  the  Department  of  State's  activities  during 
1959  on  international  educational  exchange  programs. 

Disarmament— The  Intensified  Effort,  1955-1958  (Re- 
vised). Pub.  7070.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  155. 
66  pp.    30tf. 

A  booklet  summarizing  U.S.  efforts  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  negotiate  a  sound  and  safeguarded  agreement  on 
the  regulation,  control,  and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces. 
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Point  4  in  Colombia.  Pub.  7071.  Inter-American  Series 
61.     10  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

An  address  made  by  Charles  P.  Fossum,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  Colombia,  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  before  the  American  Society  oi 
Bogota,  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  July  26,  1960,  discussing 
the  scope  of  technical  programs  in  Colombia. 

The  U.S.  in  the  U.N.  Pub.  7080.  International  Organi 
zation  and  Conference  Series  16.     8  pp.    lOtf. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  text  of  President  Eisenhower's 
letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  his  report  to  Congress 
on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  during  1959. 

An  Address  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  UN  Genera 

Assembly,  September  22,  1960.    Pub.  7086.     Internationa 

Organization  and  Conference  Series  17.     12  pp.     Limitec 

distribution. 

Text  of  the  address  by  the  President  at  the  Fifteenth  Gen 

eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  September  22, 1960. 

Berlin— City  Between  Two  Worlds  (Revised).  Pub  7089 
European  and  British  Commonwealth  Series  61.     22  pp 

20<*. 

Another  in  the  popular  Background  series,  this  pamphle; 
discusses  the  problems  of  the  people  of  East  and  Wes 
Germany  for  the  reunification  of  their  country. 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting.  TIAS  4460.  33: 
pp.     $2.25. 

Agreement  and  Final  Protocol  between  the  United  State! 
of  America  and  Other  Governments.  Signed  at  Washing 
ton  November  15, 1950.     Entered  into  force  April  19,  1960 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  446J 
553  pp.     $1.50. 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss  Con 
federation  to  the  agreement  of  October  30, 1947.  Done  a; 
Geneva  November  22,  1958.  Entered  into  force  with  re 
spect  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Switzerland 

April  29, 1960. 

i 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4528.  3  pp 
5<$. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an; 
Turkey,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  22,  195! 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ankara  May  31,  1960.  Ee" 
tered  into  force  May  31,  1960.  With  aide  memoire  datei 
May  31,  1960. 

Education— Cooperative  Program  in  the  Dominican  Re 
public.    TIAS  4529.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  thi 
Dominican  Republic,  modifying  and  extending  the  agree 
ment  of  March  16,  1951,  as  modified  and  extended.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  June  2  and  7 
1960.    Entered  into  force  June  7,  1960. 

Amity,  Economic  Relations  and  Consular  Rights.    TIA; 

4530.     26  pp.     15tf. 

Treaty  and  protocol  between  the  United  States  of  Americi 

and   Muscat  and  Oman   and   Dependencies.     Signed  a 

Salalah  December  20,  1958.    Entered  into  force  June  11 

1960. 

Air  Service— Certain  Aeronautical  Facilities  and  Serv 
ices  in  Greenland.    TIAS  4531.    10  pp.    100. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an( 
Denmark.    Signed  at  Copenhagen  July  7,  1960.     Entere< 
into  force  July  7,  1960. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  Haiti.  TIAS  4534.  6  pp.  5* 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Haiti.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  Jul; 
8, 1960.     Entered  into  force  July  8, 1960. 
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he  United  States  and  New  Crossroads  in  World  Economy 


by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  x 


As  an  economist  I  have  had  some  experience 
ith  the  risks  of  economic  forecasting.  I  suspect 
recasting  what  future  historians  will  say  about 
e  present  is  even  more  risky.  Nevertheless,  I 
all  be  bold  and  predict  that  in  the  history 
>oks  of  2500  A.D.,  if  man  is  still  dependent 
i  such  pedestrian  things  as  books,  the  chapter 
i  the  20th  century  will  be  quite  a  long  one, 
cording  it  as  a  major  turning  point  in  the 
velopment  of  human  society  on  this  planet, 
here  will  be  many  things  to  talk  about,  from 
e  scientific  revolution  to  the  two  most  destruc- 
re  wars  up  to  that  date.  But  I  would  suspect 
at  the  most  significant  feature  of  20th  cen- 
ry  life  will  prove  to  have  been  the  founda- 
)n  laid  in  that  era  for  the  history  of  mankind 
iring  a  good  many  ensuing  centuries  by  the  suc- 
ss  with  which  our  century  handled  the  problems 
eated  by  the  final  disintegration  of  many  ancient 
cieties  and  cultures  under  the  impact  of  West- 
n  "progress"  and  the  dissolution  of  such  organiz- 
g  forces  as  were  represented  by  the  world  empires 
the  19th  century.  The  emergence  of  a  multi- 
de  of  new  nations  and  their  transformation, 
ong  with  numerous  independent  but  heretofore 
oof  countries,  into  active  participants  in  the 
ream  of  modern  world  history  will  surely  ap- 
:ar  as  a  major  event.  Will  it  prove  to  have  been 
constructive  influence  or  a  destructive  one  ?  To 
>  what  we  can  to  influence  the  answer  to  this 
lestion  is  our  great  responsibility. 
I  can  think  of  no  problem  which  the  human  race 
-s  faced  in  its  past  which  has  been  more  chal- 
king, more  difficult,  or  more  important  than  this 

Address  made  before  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
n  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  at 
iw  York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  29. 


one.  Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  factors  which 
make  it  such  a  uniquely  difficult  task.  But  before 
doing  so  may  I  insert  a  brief  word  of  warning 
before  I  proceed  largely  to  ignore  it.  It  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  less  developed  countries  as  if  they 
were  all  similar  in  their  characteristics  and  could 
all  be  the  subject  of  accurate  generalizations. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  true,  but  there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, enough  areas  of  likeness  that  one  can  safely 
draw  some  overall  conclusions  in  the  interests  of 
brevity. 

For  several  generations  the  growing  impact  of 
Western  ideas  and  standards  has  been  under- 
mining the  traditional  social  and  cultural  and 
economic  structures  which,  at  their  own  levels, 
had  provided  a  cohesive  force  for  a  majority  of 
the  world's  population.  With  the  advent  of  mod- 
ern means  of  communication  and  transport,  this 
destructive  process  has  been  enormously  ac- 
celerated in  the  last  40  years.  One  should  not 
overlook  the  impact  of  World  War  II  in  giving 
many  participants  in  the  fighting  armies  a  chance 
to  see  at  first  hand  how  the  rich  nations  of  the 
West  lived. 

Nationalism  and  Demand  for  Material  Achievement 

Along  with  the  disintegration  of  old  standards 
the  West  has  contributed  two  new  ambitions,  both, 
in  their  immediate  impact,  more  destructive  than 
constructive.  The  first  is  nationalism  and  the 
desire  for  political  independence  at  almost  all 
costs.  The  second  is  the  urgent  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  for  a  society  which  in 
its  materialistic  splendor  can  hope  someday,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  to  match  the  riches  of 
the  industrial  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
America.     Not  only  does  this  establish  an  enor- 
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mously  difficult  goal  to  reach,  but  the  very  em- 
phasis on  material  achievement,  desperately 
needed  as  it  is,  runs  the  risk  of  obscuring  the 
importance  of  nonmaterial  values  without  which 
the  discipline  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  material 
success  can  hardly  be  expected  to  emerge. 

On  ground  already  made  relatively  barren,  or  at 
least  disorganized,  culturally  and  intellectually  by 
Western  interventions  these  two  seedlings  have 
had  a  rank  growth.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
people  in  the  position  of  most  of  these  countries 
to  appreciate  the  long  period  of  work  and  of 
sacrifice,  the  cycles  of  success  and  failure,  the 
slow  development  of  complex  organic  relationships 
within  a  society,  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  amount 
of  geographical  good  fortune,  which  has  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  relatively  rich,  stable, 
and  politically  democratic  national  societies  which 
the  less  developed  countries  seem  to  wish  to  emu- 
late. So  we  face  an  emotionally  charged  demand 
by  a  vast  number  of  people,  divided  into  illogi- 
cally  boundaried  nations,  for  an  overnight  miracle, 
an  instantaneous  creation  of  something  great  and 
good  out  of  little  more  than  an  urgent  desire  and 
need  to  have  it.  This  demand  is  a  powerful  force 
which  will  change  a  large  part  of  the  world ;  the 
only  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  will  be  for  the 
better. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  judging  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  immaturity  on  their  part  in  reaching 
too  impatiently  for  these  hardly  won  fruits,  that 
we  ourselves,  with  the  advantage  of  several  cen- 
turies of  solid,  largely  constructive,  experience  be- 
hind us,  still  show  important  evidences  of  rather 
gross  immaturity.  Without  probing  too  deeply 
into  our  societies,  one  need  only  mention  the  ac- 
tivities of  Hitler's  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy 
in  our  own  generation. 


U.S.  Interest  in  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  same  technical  progress  that  has  accelerated 
the  unrest  in  the  less  developed  areas  has  also 
made  it  impossible  for  the  industrialized  countries 
like  the  United  States  to  treat  as  of  no  interest 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  these  striv- 
ing nations  to  become  responsible  members  of  the 
modern  world  with  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of 
living.  Time  distances  have  been  so  reduced  that 
this  once  large  planet  is  now  but  a  neighborhood. 
Our  ability  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  we  wish  to  lead 
here  in  the  United  States  is  inextricably  bound  up 
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with  the  kind  of  neighborhood  which  surround: 
us. 

Moreover  we  have  to  fear  not  just  civil  disorde: 
and  economic  chaos  among  our  neighbors  but  thei: 
organization  under  the  leadership  of  the  nev 
force  which  is  directed  from  the  Kremlin  and  thei: 
use  to  achieve  its  goal  of  world  communism,  t». 
which  the  United  States  is  the  principal  obstacle 
Our  future  is  bound  up  with  their  success  in  reach 
ing  their  goals ;  the  Soviets  can  feed  best  on  thei 
failures.  This  makes  our  task  not  only  urgent  bu 
a  global  one.  We  can  only  disregard  the  needs  o 
a  country  at  our  peril. 

For  our  own  safety  as  well  as  our  future  op 
portunities  for  development  of  our  way  of  life,  w 
must  take  a  direct  interest  in  assisting  the  growtl 
to  maturity  of  these  new  and  relatively  less  de 
veloped  countries  of  the  world.  From  what 
have  said  it  should  be  clear  that  I  consider  th 
existence  of  a  Communist  Soviet  Union,  active! 
engaged  in  seeking  new  satellites  in  Asia  an! 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  as  a  seriously  compl: 
eating  factor  but  not  as  the  sole  or  even  primar 
reason  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  shoul 
want  to  be  of  assistance. 

Within  this  broad  framework  of  urgency  an 
difficulty  there  are  other  more  specific  complic? 
tions.  We  have  reached  a  state  in  medical  scienc 
that  insures  that  every  step  ahead  taken  by  mos 
of  these  peoples  will  reduce  death  rates  without 
corresponding  change  in  birth  rates  and  wi. 
thereby  sharply  limit  the  prospects  for  futui 
progress.  For  to  us  economic  progress  must  b 
measured  not  just  in  terms  of  national  wealth  bi 
of  individual  wealth.  The  per  capita  investmen 
required  for  even  a  low  annual  per  capita  incom 
is  substantial.  It  would  be  hard  enough  to  fin 
and  combine  together  all  the  resources  needed  t 
give  the  existing  populations  a  reasonably  risin 
level  of  living,  but  to  do  so  for  populations  whic 
are  expanding  more  rapidly  all  the  time  becomes 
truly  herculean  task. 

The  rapid  rate  of  current  scientific  developmei 
also  creates  new  and  especially  difficult  problem 
It  would  be  hard  enough  to  help  these  people  t 
jump  from  the  wheel  age  to  the  automobile  age  ( 
from  wood  to  fuel  oil,  but  when  to  be  a  respectab 
citizen  of  the  present-day  world  it  becomes  a  que: 
tion  of  rockets  and  nuclear  power  the  difficult^ 
are  enormously  increased.  It  is  hard  to  find 
qualified  expert  who  is  interested  in  taking 
peasant  to  the  next  stage  from  a  hand-pushe 
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X)den  plow,  when  all  his  experience  has  been  in 
veloping  means  to  move  from  the  single  tractor- 
awn  plow  to  the  multiple  gang-plow  technology, 
id  the  same  applies  in  a  hundred  other  fields. 

Moreover  the  sensitive  citizen  of  one  of  these 
untries  is  easily  led  to  wonder  whether  he  is 
ing  treated  properly  if  he  is  not  offered  the  latest 
velopments  of  Western  technology.  A  funda- 
jntal  distrust  can  easily  be  created  from  such  an 
parent  treatment  as  a  second-class  citizen.  Too 
;en  these  countries  are  not  satisfied  to  concentrate 
better  roads  and  better  water  transportation  or 
gn  railroads;  they  must  all  have  their  own 
;  airline. 

While  most  countries  wish  to  do  all  they  can 
pay  their  own  way  to  a  higher  standard  of 
ing,  we  appear  to  them  to  have  created  obstacles 
their  doing  so.  Somewhat  like  our  farmers, 
b  people  of  the  less  developed  countries  feel, 
th  some  justice,  that  they  are  between  economic 
llstones  in  which  the  prices  of  the  manufac- 
red  products  they  buy  are  constantly  rising 
provide  better  incomes  to  the  well-organized 
>rkers  and  managers  and  owners  of  the  indus- 
alized  world,  while  the  prices  of  the  primary 
oducts  they  sell  fail  to  keep  pace,  even  often 
11  sharply.  Moreover,  their  sales  volume  is  also 
ten  subjected  to  wide  fluctuations  as  the  rich 
untries  go  through  periods  of  recession  and 
om.  This  is  not  a  small  problem  for  just  a  few 
untries:  45  of  them  receive  over  60  percent  of 
eir  export  income  from  one  or  two  commodities. 
)  add  insult  to  injury,  when  they  try  to  export 
mufactured  products  at  low  prices,  based  on  the 
w  incomes  their  workers  will  accept,  they  are 
ced  with  quotas  and  tariffs  and  cries  of  market 
sruption. 

It  is  certainly  to  our  interest  that  they  expand 
eir  exports  so  that  they  can  pay  for  the  sup- 
ies  and  parts  needed  to  keep  their  new  factories 
erating,  pay  us  back  the  money  we  are  pro- 
ving to  build  them,  and  be  able  to  assume  an 
creasing  share  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
development  themselves  as  truly  independent 
tions.  Our  statesmanship  will  be  tested  to  the 
11  in  achieving  a  reconciliation  between  their 
ed  to  export  to  live  and  our  need  to  protect  our 
ople  and  industries  against  the  social  disloca- 
)ns  of  sudden  swamping  by  imports.  It  will 
'obably  prove  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than  se- 
lling large  enough  foreign-aid  appropriations. 


I  suspect  that  we  have  created  a  further  diffi- 
culty for  ourselves  by  letting  "development"  be 
handled  too  much  by  the  economists  as  primarily 
an  economic  problem;  we  also  have  gone  too  far 
in  accepting  the  materialistic  measure  of  success. 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  discussions  of  "de- 
velopment" turn  on  percentage  growth  in  gross 
national  product  as  if  health,  education,  govern- 
mental efficiency,  even  an  individual's  happiness 
in  his  environment  didn't  really  matter.  Perhaps 
we  are  led  to  this  bias  by  the  ease  of  measuring 
economic  progress  in  precise  terms.  It's  a  lazy 
man's  answer. 

Creating  Proper  Political  Framework 

Not  only  are  other  areas  of  development  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  success  in  economic  de- 
velopment is  entirely  dependent  on  success  in 
creating  a  mature  political  and  social  framework 
in  which  economic  activities  can  take  place. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  political  order.  There 
must  also,  however,  be  a  positive  sense  of  loyalty 
which  will  enlist  sacrifices  for  the  common  good 
by  all  citizens  if  the  hard  work,  the  savings,  the 
cooperative  effort,  which  are  required  if  outside 
help  is  to  do  any  good,  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

National  or  international  agencies  can  develop 
economic  plans  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  come  first.  But  only  the  local  gov- 
ernment can  in  the  last  analysis  decide  what  its 
national  objectives  are  and  in  what  order  they 
shall  be  reached,  and  thus  enlist  a  full  measure 
of  support  from  its  citizens.  It  must  be  wise  and 
strong  to  do  this  task  well,  and  it  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Even  we  have  great  difficulty,  for  example, 
in  deciding  as  a  nation  such  a  broad  question  as 
what  proportion  of  our  economic  output  should 
go  for  consumer  goods  and  what  proportion 
should  go  for  public  services,  like  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  roads.  But  for  capital-starved  new 
countries  decisions  in  much  greater  detail  are 
essential  to  maximizing  their  rate  of  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  what  to  spend 
resources  on,  there  is  always  the  question  of  how 
fast  an  expansion  should  be  sought.  The  gap  be- 
tween present  levels  of  living  and  what  would  be 
decently  humane,  to  say  nothing  of  Western  levels, 
is  in  every  case  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  resist 
trying  to  do  some  of  everything  at  once  and  to 
spend  much  more  rapidly  than  available  resources 
in  fact  permit.  The  result  is  inevitably  an  infla- 
tion which  destroys  the  desire  to  save  and  forces 
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a  new  start  after  serious  real  losses.  There  are 
no  more  difficult  political — or  economic — decisions 
than  those  involved  in  this  question  of  the  proper 
balance  between  growth  with  inflation  versus  de- 
flation with  stagnation,  as  we  in  this  country 
should  well  know. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  inflation  is 
that  of  a  sound  public  fiscal  system  which,  without 
curbing  local  initiative,  will  provide  the  local 
resources  for  the  basic  economic  infrastructure 
needed  to  match  aid  from  abroad. 

There  must  also  be  chosen  an  appropriate 
political  attitude  toward  foreign  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  seldom  that  public  enterprise  alone 
can  do  the  whole  job.  Not  only  does  private  en- 
terprise have  unique  capacities,  but  it  is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  capital  in  a  situation  where 
capital  is  nearly  always  the  scarcest  resource. 
Here  again  these  countries  are  faced  with  one  of 
their  most  difficult  policy  decisions,  as  they  nat- 
urally fear  greatly  the  loss  of  real  independence 
through  possible  economic  imperialism,  with  which 
they  have  in  many  cases  had  some  past  experience. 
Even  as  mature  a  country  as  Canada  is  now  find- 
ing cause  for  concern  in  the  proportion  of  its 
enterprises  which  are  owned  in  the  United  States. 

And  lastly  a  responsible  government  must  find 
the  means  to  insure  that  its  growing  wealth  is 
equitably  shared  among  its  people,  not  all  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  can  well  understand  the  strains 
put  upon  a  society  in  reaching  and  maintaining  a 
workable  and  acceptable  compromise  between  the 
superficial  logic  of  equality  and  the  practical  im- 
portance of  stimulating  effort  and  sacrifice  by 
appropriate  material  rewards. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  of  the  difficult 
political  decisions  which  a  country  must  make  if 
its  economic  development  is  to  succeed.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  such  less  dramatic  but  still 
difficult  questions  as  adequate  staffing  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, its  efficient  operation  free  of  corrup- 
tion, and  similar  problems.  What  I  have  said 
should  indicate  that  the  creation  of  proper  politi- 
cal attitudes,  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  government  and  the  nature  of  a  sound 
political  process  for  reaching  decisions,  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  difficult  political-economic 
issues  themselves,  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
the  organization  and  execution  of  an  adequate 
economic  development  program.  Of  course,  there 
are  also  many  important  noneconomic  objectives 


to  be  achieved  by  sound  political  development 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  create  proper  attitude: 
and  understanding  in  people,  whether  they  an 
operating  in  a  well-established  cultural  system  o 
just  beginning  to  create  a  new  one,  than  helpinj 
them  to  learn  to  dig  ditches  or  pile  up  brick: 
and  mortar  or  repair  a  jeep.  To  the  extent  tha 
it  is  a  matter  of  attitudes  and  understanding,  then 
is  moreover  undoubtedly  less  that  can  be  dom 
from  the  outside.  Nevertheless,  for  all  the  reason 
cited,  I  do  believe  that  we  must  give  more  atten 
tion  to  the  problems  which  many  of  these  peopl 
face  in  creating  a  political  system  with  a  sens 
of  depth  of  the  sort  which  you  as  historians  mus 
well  understand  from  your  studies.  Political  de 
velopment  should  take  its  place  on  the  world  stag 
alongside  the  present  star — economic  development 

Availability  of  Resources 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  political  founda 
tions  required  for  economic  development  did  exis 
and  would  continue  to  improve  as  the  economic 
problems  presented  for  solution  became  more  com 
plicated  with  the  development  of  a  more  intricat 
economic  system,  we  would  then  find  ourselve 
faced  with  several  important  issues  in  the  ecci 
nomic  field  alone.  Basically  they  are  issues  Q 
availability  of  resources. 

I  want  to  talk  first  about  people.  Since  th 
peoples  being  helped  must  do  most  of  the  work 
must  run  the  factories  which  we  build  for  then 
must  operate  their  own  economy  in  the  end,  it  i 
essential  that  we  provide  the  training  which  i 
appropriate  to  the  kinds  of  economic  developmen 
projects  and  programs  which  are  shaping  thei 
future.  While  our  funds  for  this  purpose  hav 
probably  been  quite  inadequate,  and,  with  th 
emergence  of  16  new  states  in  Africa  this  yea 
looking  for  rapid  economic  progress  as  the  norma 
and  obvious  result  of  independence,  will  becom 
even  more  so,  we  still  have  not  been  able  to  fi] 
all  the  jobs  for  which  we  had  money. 

Not  only  do  we  need  more  people,  but  we  nee< 
many  more  people  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  l 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  of  the  sort  which  can  multipl; 
the  impact  of  the  technical  knowledge  which  the; 
possess.  Most  of  you  are  teachers  and  will  b 
familiar  with  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  th 
task  before  us  is  one  which  challenges  the  mos 
skilled  of  our  teachers.  The  gap  between  teache 
and  student  is  usually  far  greater  than  you  wil 
find  in  your  classroom.    By  the  same  token  th 
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aching  genius  required  to  bridge  that  gap,  to 
ilect  from  the  technical  knowledge  and  experience 

I  a  rich  and  complicated  society  the  knowledge 
lat  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  newer  states  need 
»  acquire  first  and  can  best  assimilate  as  a  first 
ep  along  the  progress  to  full  understanding — 

II  this  requires  a  teaching  artist  of  the  first  or- 
er.  In  many  cases  he  will  have  to  start,  not 
y  explaining  a  new  and  better  way  to  do  some- 
xing,  but  by  proving  that  to  change  at  all  from 
le  ways  of  the  ancestors  is  a  good  thing.  But 
e  must  also  have  technical  knowledge,  practi- 
il  experience,  and  a  willingness  to  live  for  pe- 
.ods  of  time  in  foreign  lands,  often  under  highly 
ncongenial  conditions. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
le  20th  century  to  which  I  referred  earlier  with 
try  degree  of  adequacy,  or  feel  any  assurance 
bout  our  own  longer  term  future,  unless  we  can 
waken  in  this  country  and  in  the  industrialized 
xmtries  of  Europe  a  missionary  spirit,  embodied 
1  an  adequate  number  of  inspired  teachers  who 
m  show  the  way  to  the  higher  civilization,  in  all 
;s  facets,  which  we  believe  we  possess.  There  is 
acouraging  evidence  that  the  newer  generation 
Dining  out  of  our  universities  is  inspired  by  this 
liallenge  and  does  see  how  exciting  in  terms  of 
ccomplishment  such  a  life  can  be. 

eed  for  Material  Resources 

But  given  this  army  of  people  we  also  need 
laterial  resources  in  unprecedented  amounts. 
*ersonally  I  think  we  need  a  rapid  expansion  in 
he  flow  of  capital  soon,  though  it  will  take  a  little 
bme  to  develop  the  political  and  economic  re- 
ources  in  the  less  developed  countries  to  absorb 
fficiently  the  large  quantities  of  additional  capital 
hat  they  will  eventually  need.  But  we  must  be 
>repared  to  step  up  its  availability  as  rapidly  as 
t  can  be  utilized. 

Our  ability  to  expand  our  capital  assistance  has 
ortunately  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few 
ears,  which  have  seen  the  greatest  expansion  of 
ieeds.  For  we  have  clearly  crossed  the  line  be- 
ween  the  period  of  postwar  economic  reconstruc- 
ion  and  the  next  era  in  the  economic  history  of 
he  industrialized  West,  as  yet  unnamed.  The 
nost  dramatic  symbol  of  this  change  is  the  dis- 
ppearance  of  the  dollar  gap  and  the  appearance 
'f  a  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem  of  consid- 
srable  gravity.    But  with  united  efforts  we  can 


now  provide  goods  and  finance  on  a  constantly  en- 
larging basis.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, whose  charter  was  signed  this  month 
in  Paris,2  the  Atlantic  world  is  better  organized  to 
press  ahead  with  its  common  economic  tasks. 

Total  public  and  private  investment  now  going 
into  the  less  developed  countries  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $5  billion  a  year.  This,  well 
used,  might  provide  an  annual  per  capita  increase 
in  gross  national  product  of  iy2  to  2  percent.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  if  we  assume  it  is  1% 
percent  per  year  and  continue  at  this  level  of  in- 
vestment for  40  years,  we  can  raise  the  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world  from  about  $100  a  year  to  $200 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  if  present  trends  continue, 
U.S.  per  capita  income  will  increase  not  by  $100 
but  by  nearly  $4,000,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  free  world  by  $2,600. 

In  large  part  this  is  such  a  discouraging  result 
because  it  assumes  present  trends  in  population 
growth.  But  even  apart  from  that  it  is  indicative 
of  the  enormous  problem  which  we  face  in  giving 
these  less  fortunate  people  even  a  slight  sense 
of  progress,  let  alone  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
The  gap  between  "have"  and  "have  not"  countries 
would  on  these  assumptions  widen  hugely  by  2000 
A.D.,  unless  we  should  destroy  our  own  future 
through  mismanagement. 

I  have  no  pat  solution  to  offer  to  this  discourag- 
ing picture.  I  think  it  justifies  what  I  said  at  the 
outset  about  the  crucial  nature  of  the  decisions 
which  we  must  make  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
do  not  have  long  to  toy  with  the  problem.  We 
must  either  face  it  and  solve  it,  or  reap  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  failure. 

I  have  suggested  some  lines  along  which  we 
might  seek  encouragement.  I  have  mentioned  the 
need  for  more  and  better  technicians,  improved 
use  of  resources  and  harder  work  through  im- 
proved political  arrangements,  a  cutback  in  popu- 
lation increase,  and  better  export  markets  for  less- 
developed-area  products,  all  of  which  would 
increase  the  rate  of  improvement  forecast  above. 
Again  I  should  also  remind  you  that  gross  national 
product,  even  per  capita,  is  a  limited  measure  of 
progress,  failing  (except  indirectly)  to  take  into 
account  such  things  as  better  education  and  health 
and  government. 


a  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  8. 
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Favorable  Developments 

To  add  a  further  optimistic  note,  which  under- 
lines what  we  are  capable  of,  if  we  have  the  will, 
I  suggest  you  think  back  to  1945,  perhaps  even 
1950,  and  ask  yourselves  if  you  then  thought  the 
bulk  of  the  African  colonies  could  become  in- 
dependent by  consent  by  1960.  Current  troubles 
in  the  Congo  should  not  obscure  the  larger  fact, 
which  has  been  no  mean  achievement  in  statesman- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
vast  Indian  peninsula  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  is 
recognized  in  ever- widening  circles  is  also  a  good 
omen  for  success.  I  sometimes  get  the  impression 
that  nearly  all  of  my  economic  professorial  friends 
who  10  years  ago  were  busy  on  books  about  the 
dollar  gap  are  now  turning  out  books  on  economic 
development.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  best  brains 
in  the  fields  of  political  science,  sociology,  and 
history  will  also  bring  their  contributions  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  this  crucial  and  difficult  issue 
and  not  assume  that  it  is  one  to  be  left  to  the 
economists. 

We  need  help  from  all  sources,  and  I  think  most 
of  all  from  those  so-called  less  scientific  and  less 
practical  domains  which  deal  with  the  relations 
between  human  beings  in  the  realm  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit.  But  unless  we  Americans  can,  by 
our  own  actions  and  leadership,  demonstrate  and 
convince  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  that  there 
are  important  things  in  life  besides  the  standard 
of  living,  that  there  are  other  objectives  worth 
seeking  and  having,  we  shall,  I  fear,  be  faced  with 
a  real  prospect  of  failure.  Both  our  race  against 
time  for  material  prosperity  itself  and  the  prob- 
able need  to  achieve  political  maturity  despite 
less-than -hoped- for  material  progress,  as  well  as 
success  in  our  across-the-board  competition  with 
Soviet  communism  for  men's  loyalties,  depend  on 
the  growth  of  a  belief  in  moral  values  on  which 
day-to-day  discussions  can  be  founded. 

Perhaps  our  major  problem  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  is  that  we  are  not  in  command  of 
the  situation.  We  are  better  able  to  transmit  the 
fruits  of  growth  than  the  seed.  The  process  we 
are  trying  to  set  in  motion  and  help  to  sustain  re- 
quires widespread  transformations  in  attitudes, 
institutions,  and  structure.  It  requires  leaders 
committed  to  economic  and  social  progress  and 
competent  to  organize,  administer,  and  inspire 
their  own  people.    We  cannot  bestow  leadership. 


We  can  set  some  examples  in  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes, and  we  do  command  substantial  resources 
that  are  important  determinants  of  growth,  in 
particular  capital  and  technical  skills.  Where 
governments  are  making  a  determined  effort  tc 
propel  their  economies  forward,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  help  them  in  full  measure.  Where  gov? 
erning  groups  resist  change  in  the  interest  of  priv- 
ilege or  are  weak,  unstable,  and  ineffective  in 
translating  ideas  into  action,  our  problem  is  to  trj 
to  fashion  our  assistance  in  such  ways  as  to  en- 
courage the  transformations  that  are  needed 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  process  will  be  long-term 
and  that  it  will  require  substantial  and  sustained 
effort  on  our  part,  guided  by  the  wisest  leadership 
we  possess. 

U.S.  Calls  for  Consultations 
on  Situation  in  Laos 

Following  are  texts  of  two  Department  state- 
ments read  to  news  correspondents  by  Joseph  W. 
Reap,  press  officer,  on  December  31  and  January  1, 

Statement  of  December  31 

The  Department  is  following  with  close  atten- 
tion the  grave  situation  in  Laos,  including  in  par- 
ticular reports  of  intervention  from  the  outside.3 
It  is  also  consulting  with  Allied  governments. 
Mindful  of  its  obligations  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  United  States  Government  would  take 
the  most  serious  view  of  any  intervention  in  Laos 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  or  Viet  Minh  armed 
forces  or  others  in  support  of  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao,  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government. 

Statement  of  January  1 

The  Department  has  instructed  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  the  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive on  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Council,  to  ask  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  as 
early  as  possible.  We  have  further  instructed  our 
ambassadors  to  all  SEATO  capitals  to  inform  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited  of  these 
new  developments  in  Laos  and  to  explain  the 


1  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  15. 
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Jnited  States  view  that  these  developments  war- 
ant  consultation  by  the  SEATO  Council. 

We  have  begun  preliminary  consultations  with 
ome  of  our  Allies  here  in  Washington. 


IASA  To  Promote  Commercial  Use 
>f  Communication  Satellites 

Uatement  by  President  Eisenhower 

rhlte  House  press  release  dated  December  31 

The  commercial  application  of  communication 
atellites,  hopefully  within  the  next  several  years, 
rill  bring  all  the  nations  of  the  world  closer  to- 
;ether  in  peaceful  relationships  as  a  product  of 
his  Nation's  program  of  space  exploration. 

The  world's  requirements  for  communication 
acilities  will  increase  severalf  old  during  the  next 
lecade,  and  communication  satellites  promise  the 
nost  economical  and  effective  means  of  satisfying 
hese  requirements. 

Increased  facilities  for  overseas  telephone,  inter- 
lational  telegraph,  and  other  forms  of  long- 
listance  person-to-person  communications,  as  well 
is  new  facilities  for  transoceanic  television  broad- 
:asts,  through  the  use  of  manmade  satellites,  will 
sonstitute  a  very  real  benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of 
he  world. 

This  Nation  has  traditionally  followed  a  policy 
)f  conducting  international  telephone,  telegraph, 
md  other  communications  services  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  subject  to  governmental  licensing 
md  regulation.  We  have  achieved  communica- 
tions facilities  second  to  none  among  the  nations 
)f  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  Government 
should  aggressively  encourage  private  enterprise 


in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  satellite  re- 
lays for  revenue-producing  purposes. 

To  achieve  the  early  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication satellite  system  which  can  be  used  on 
a  commercial  basis  is  a  national  objective  which 
will  require  the  concerted  capabilities  and  funds 
of  both  Government  and  private  enterprise  and 
the  cooperative  participation  of  communications 
organizations  in  foreign  countries. 

Various  agencies  of  Government,  including  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
have  important  interests  and  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

With  regard  to  communication  satellites,  I  have 
directed  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  take  the  lead  within  the  executive 
branch  both  to  advance  the  needed  research  and 
development  and  to  encourage  private  industry  to 
apply  its  resources  toward  the  earliest  practicable 
utilization  of  space  technology  for  commercial 
civil  communication  requirements.  In  carrying 
out  this  task  NASA  will  cooperate  closely  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  make 
certain  that  the  high  standards  of  this  Nation  for 
communications  services  will  be  maintained  in  the 
utilization  of  communication  satellites. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Mali 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mali,  Abdoulaye  Maiga,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  December 
27.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  708  dated  December  27. 
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International  Consultations  on  Rubber 


by  Sydney  L.  W.  Mellen 


Rubber  illustrates  with  classic  simplicity  several 
of  the  typical  features  of  an  international  com- 
modity problem.  As  an  export  product  it  is  vital 
to  the  economic  welfare  and  progress  of  10  or  12 
underdeveloped  countries,  most  of  them  in  the 
southern  periphery  of  Asia  but  2  or  3  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  it  is  an  essential  raw  material  in  all 
industrial  countries.  It  is  subject  to  sharp  fluctu- 
ations in  price.  Over  the  past  45  years,  in  the 
course  of  alternating  periods  of  oversupply  and 
scarcity,  the  price  has  swung  several  times  from  20 
cents  or  less  a  pound  to  70  cents  or  more,  including 
extremes  of  2%  cents  in  1932  and  $1.21  in  1925, 
with  severe  hardship  occurring  in  producing  areas 
in  times  of  oversupply  and  serious  dislocations  or 
even  threats  to  defense  capability  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  recent 
years  great  technological  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  growing  of  natural  rubber  and  especially  in 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Governments  have  made  several  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  The  first  major  attempt  was 
the  ill-fated  Stevenson  Scheme  of  the  1920's,  im- 
perfect in  conception  and  calamitous  in  final  out- 
come. It  was  essentially  an  attempt  to  control 
supply  within  the  British  Empire,  but  the  control 
provisions  were  unwieldy,  and  one  of  the  two  larg- 
est producers,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  de- 
clined to  participate.  It  is  suggestive  that  during 
the  life  of  the  Scheme  production  in  the  East  In- 


•  Mr.  Mellen  is  Chief  of  the  Co?nmodities 
Division,  Department  of  State.  He  was  the 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  15th  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Rubber  Study  Group  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaya,  September  19-23, 1960. 


dies  increased  twice  as  fast  as  in  British  Malays 
the  other  major  producer. 

Some  years  later,  in  response  to  the  great  de 
pression,  another  attempt  at  governmental  inter 
vention  was  made,  this  time  in  the  form  of  th 
International  Rubber  Regulation  Committed 
sanctioned  by  international  treaty.  This  was 
much  more  sophisticated  undertaking,  and  it  oper 
ated  from  1934  until  the  middle  of  World  War  I 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  though  there  wa 
still  mistrust  in  some  countries.  It  was  in  effec 
an  agreement  among  producing  countries  for  th 
purpose  of  controlling  the  supply,  but  it  coveree 
nearly  all  of  the  world's  output  and  was  more  flexi 
ble  in  operation.  Representatives  of  consuming 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  par 
ticipated  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  International  Rubber  Study  Group 

In  1945  the  latest  mechanism  for  international 
cooperation  was  established,  in  the  form  of  the 
International  Rubber  Study  Group,  with  th< 
United  States  participating  fully  for  the  first  time 
This  organization,  for  which  the  term  "interna 
tional  study  group"  was  invented,  has  grown  anc 
developed  over  the  past  15  years  and  gives  everj 
appearance  of  having  a  long,  useful  life  ahead  oi 
it.  It  has  been  followed  by  the  organization  oi 
nearly  a  dozen  international  commodity  studj 
groups  in  recent  years.  It  has  no  control  powers 
at  all ;  its  essential  function  is  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  views  among  the 
principal  producing  and  consuming  countries 
Primarily  it  builds  up  and  publishes  statistics  and 
other  information,  including  especially  forecasts 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Originally  organized  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
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States,  the  International  Rubber  Study  Group  is 
open  to  all  countries  with  a  substantial  interest  in 
rubber  and  now  has  a  membership  of  23  govern- 
ments.1 Meetings  have  been  held  at  intervals  of 
1  or  2  years.  Since  1947  the  Study  Group  has  had 
a  secretariat  in  London,  consisting  of  an  experi- 
enced secretary-general  and  a  small  staff.  There 
is  also  a  Management  Committee  supervising  the 
work  of  the  secretariat  between  meetings  of  the 
Group. 

A  problem  which  has  received  close  attention 
in  the  International  Rubber  Study  Group  almost 
from  the  beginning  has  been  that  of  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  natural  rubber  and  the  possibility 
of  international  action  to  achieve  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  stability.  In  1952  a  working  party  exam- 
ined this  problem  rather  exhaustively.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Study  Group  reported  that  the 
majority  of  countries  producing  natural  rubber 
and  some  consuming  countries  considered  it  neces- 
sary and  practicable  to  adopt  measures  to  avoid 
burdensome  surpluses  and  serious  shortages  but 
that  other  countries  were  not  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  scheme.  The  United  States  was 
included  in  the  latter  group.  The  Study  Group 
then  concluded  that  it  could  not  recommend  sum- 
moning a  conference  to  negotiate  an  international 
commodity  agreement.  In  succeeding  years  the 
Group  continued  to  consider  the  subject  but  always 
without  reaching  a  general  consensus  as  to  the 
means  by  which  a  stabilization  of  prices  should  be 
achieved  or  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  buffer  stock 
agreement  or  any  other  form  of  international  com- 
modity agreement. 

At  all  its  meetings  the  Study  Group  has  dis- 
cussed the  statistical  position  of  rubber  and  made 
short-term  forecasts.  Member  governments  have 
presented  statements  on  important  developments 
in  their  countries.  Problems  concerning  the  mar- 
ket for  rubber  and  the  expansion  of  its  use  have 
regularly  been  discussed.  Some  of  the  other  sub- 
jects frequently  considered  have  been  strategic 


1  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Can- 
ada, Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Netherlands, 
Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Viet-Nam,  plus  Nigeria  since  its  independence  on  Oct.  1, 
1960.  In  recent  years  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  have  sent  observers  to  meetings  of  the 
Rubber  Study  Group. 


stockpile  policies,  the  development  of  agreed  inter- 
national type  descriptions  and  packing  specifica- 
tions for  natural  rubber,  the  development  of  high- 
yielding  strains  of  natural  rubber,  and  progress 
in  synthetic  rubber. 

The  1960  Meeting 

The  15th  meeting  of  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group  was  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya, 
September  19-23,  1960.  As  at  previous  meetings, 
the  U.S.  delegation  included  not  only  Government 
officials  but  prominent  leaders  of  the  U.S.  rubber 
industry  and  trade.  The  two  major  items  on  the 
agenda  were  a  review  of  the  world  supply-demand 
position  and  the  problem  of  the  instability  of  the 
price  of  natural  rubber. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  Study  Group 
made  estimates  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
requirements  and  supply  during  the  calendar  year 
1960.  It  estimated  that  the  world  might  consume, 
i.e.  turn  into  manufactured  goods,  some  2,070,000 
long  tons  of  natural  rubber  and  1,770,000  long 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber,  apart  from  synthetic 
rubber  produced  in  nonmember  countries.  The 
Study  Group  estimated  that  the  world  production 
of  natural  rubber  would  be  2,055,000  tons  and 
that  synthetic  rubber  production  in  member  coun- 
tries would  be  1,940,000  tons.  In  addition  it  esti- 
mated that  some  160,000  tons  of  natural  rubber 
would  be  delivered  during  the  year  from  govern- 
ment stockpiles.  The  Study  Group  concluded  that 
the  estimated  surpluses  of  production  over  con- 
sumption, amounting  to  145,000  tons  of  natural 
rubber  and  170,000  tons  of  synthetic,  would  per- 
mit commercial  stocks  to  be  built  up  to  more  nor- 
mal levels. 

The  Study  Group  also  noted  continuing  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
types  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  and 
in  particular  the  development  of  stereo-regular 
synthetic  rubbers  which  have  now  reached  the 
stage  of  commercial  production,  constituting  a 
new  competitive  element. 

The  review  of  progress  in  natural  rubber  dealt 
with  the  farsighted  and  effective  efforts  being 
made  by  some  rubber-growing  countries  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  reduce  costs  of  production. 
As  an  outstanding  example,  Malaya  has  been  car- 
rying out  with  the  aid  of  the  governmental  taxing 
power  and  subsidies  a  vast  program  of  replanting 
with  high-yielding  strains,  which  is  designed  to 
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cover  the  country's  entire  rubber  acreage  in  time. 
Since  replanting  increases  the  yield  per  acre 
roughly  threefold  and  drastically  reduces  the  cost 
of  production  per  pound,  countries  like  Malaya 
will  be  able  to  export  rubber  profitably  at  prices 
substantially  lower  than  heretofore. 

Stereo-regular  Synthetic  Rubbers 

The  stereo-regular  synthetic  rubbers  (so  named 
because  of  the  regular  patterns  of  their  molecular 
structure,  a  characteristic  which  they  share  with 
natural  rubber)  do  indeed  constitute  a  new  com- 
petitive element  in  the  world  rubber  situation  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  sig- 
nificant in  the  coming  5  or  10  years.  The  discus- 
sion and  conclusions  of  the  Study  Group  on  this 
subject  were  based  largely  on  information  fur- 
nished by  the  U.S.  delegation,  since  the  United 
States  has  been  the  leader  in  the  development  of 
the  stereo-regular  rubbers. 

The  latter  are  of  two  main  types,  cis-polyiso- 
prene  and  cis-polybutadiene.  Cis-polyisoprene, 
which  has  been  called  "synthetic  natural  rubber," 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  interchangeable  with 
natural  rubber.  For  some  months  it  has  been 
produced  in  this  country  and  sold  commercially 
in  small  quantities,  at  prices  below  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber.  It  is  now  being  produced 
at  a  rate  of  about  20,000  tons  a  year,  or  1  percent 
of  world  production  of  natural  rubber.  In 
November  1960  the  selling  price  was  reduced  from 
32  cents  a  pound  to  27  cents  a  pound;  the  lead- 
ing grade  of  natural  rubber  had  for  some  weeks 
been  selling  at  approximately  30  cents  a  pound,  but 
soon  afterward  it  fell  to  about  281/4  cents.  Cis- 
polybutadiene  is  somewhat  different  from  natural 
rubber  but  in  some  respects  superior,  and  it  con- 
tributes some  very  desirable  characteristics  when 
blended  with  natural  rubber  or  cis-polyisoprene. 
It  has  been  manufactured  in  pilot  plants  by  sev- 
eral companies  and  for  the  past  several  months 
has  been  produced  by  one  of  them  on  a  small 
commercial  scale  and  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound. 

Additional  plants  for  the  production  of  both 
types  of  stereo-regular  rubber  are  now  under  con- 
struction or  planned.  It  is  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  1962  there  will  be  a  total  production 
capacity  of  about  230,000  tons  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  and  additional  plants  are  scheduled  for 
construction  thereafter  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.    Many  of  these  plans,  however,  are  sub- 


ject to  change  depending  upon  market  conditions 
If  the  market  price  of  natural  rubber  should  ris< 
again  to  35  or  40  cents  a  pound,  where  it  sok 
during  most  of  1960,  and  seem  likely  to  stay  a 
some  such  level,  then  the  construction  of  stereo 
regular  plants  would  undoubtedly  be  accelerated 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  price  of  natura 
rubber  should  fluctuate  around  25  cents  a  poun< 
and  seem  likely  to  stay  there  for  some  time,  plan; 
for  the  construction  of  additional  stereo -regula: 
plants  would  in  all  probability  be  deferred,  in  thi 
absence  of  new  technological  advances,  sine 
boards  of  directors  would  in  that  situation  hesitati 
to  approve  the  required  investment  of  tens  of  mil 
lions  of  dollars. 

Instability  of  Natural  Rubber  Prices 

The  Study  Group  gave  due  weight  to  these  con 
siderations  in  its  discussion  of  the  instability  o 
natural  rubber  prices.  On  the  one  hand  the  Grou] 
concluded  that  the  increasing  production  of  stereo 
regular  rubbers  would  in  the  long  run  exercise  ai 
important  stabilizing  influence  on  natural  rub 
ber  prices  at  competitive  levels.  On  the  othe: 
hand  the  delegations  of  several  countries  em, 
phasized  that  the  actual  or  potential  competitioi 
of  the  new  synthetic  rubbers  made  it  necessar} 
for  the  rubber-growing  countries  to  concentrat 
on  replanting  programs  to  increase  their  yield 
per  acre  and  lower  their  costs  of  production 
There  appeared  to  be  a  spreading  awareness  tha 
stabilizing  the  price  of  natural  rubber  at  a  higl 
level  might  well  have  disastrous  consequences  fo 
the  rubber-growing  countries  in  the  long  run. 

In  any  case,  no  specific  proposals  were  madi 
for  an  international  price  stabilization  agreement 
and  it  was  clear  that  many  of  the  delegations,  in 
eluding  those  of  some  of  the  rubber-growing 
countries,  felt  that  such  an  agreement  would  no 
be  the  right  solution  for  the  problems  conf rontec 
in  the  case  of  rubber.  There  were  a  number  o 
additional  reasons  for  this  attitude,  including 
the  great  practical  difficulties  involved  in  negotiat 
ing  and  enforcing  such  an  agreement  and  the  sub 
stantial  cost  of  a  buffer  stock  of  appropriate  size 

At  the  same  time  the  Study  Group  fully  ap 
predated  the  importance  of  a  greater  measure  o: 
stability  in  the  price  of  natural  rubber,  especially 
for  countries  whose  economies  are  largely  de 
pendent  on  exports  of  that  commodity.  It  fel 
that  a  significant  contribution  to  the  reduction  o: 
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excessive  fluctuations,  supplementing  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  stereo-regular  rubbers  and 
indeed  the  conventional  types  of  synthetic  rubber, 
could  be  made  by  a  variety  of  unspectacular  meas- 
ures including,  for  example,  better  and  more 
widely  disseminated  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion. A  number  of  measures  of  this  nature  were 
considered  by  the  Study  Group,  and  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  was  instructed  to  study  them. 
Several  delegates  referred  to  the  important  work 
being  done  in  this  field  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade, 
which  is  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  May  1961. 

The  United  States  gave  an  indication  of  the 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  work  of  the 
International  Eubber  Study  Group  by  inviting 
the  Group  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Washington. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  decided 
that  this  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  spring 
of  1962. 

It  was  also  decided  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
Management  Committee  should,  in  each  year  when 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  full  Study  Group, 
hold  two  meetings  which  would  be  open  to  all 
member  governments,  one  in  May  or  June  and  one 
in  the  late  autumn.  These  special  enlarged  meet- 
ings would  be  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  publishing  estimates  of  the  world 
rubber  position,  but  they  would  also  consider  other 
matters  of  general  interest.  In  conjunction  with 
this  plan  there  appeared  to  be  fairly  general  agree- 
ment that  full  meetings  of  the  Study  Group  might 
now  be  held  ordinarily  only  once  every  2  years, 
probably  in  May  or  June.  The  combined  result 
may  be  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  substantive 
technical  work  of  the  organization,  while  limiting 
the  frequency  of  full-dress  meetings. 

The  U.S.  Rubber  Disposal  Program 

The  press  communique  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Study  Group  at  the  close  of  its 
recent  meeting  included  the  following  statement: 

The  Group  noted  that  disposals  of  natural  rubber  are 
now  taking  place  from  government  stockpiles  and  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  disposal 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  decided  after  full  con- 
sultation with  all  member  countries  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  production  of  natural  rubber. 

This  refers  to  the  disposal  plan  announced  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  September  1959  and  the 


smaller  disposal  plan  announced  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
two  plans  had  been  the  subject  of  extensive  con- 
sultations with  the  governments  of  the  rubber- 
growing  countries.  To  avoid  premature  reports 
and  speculation,  the  consultations  had  been  carried 
on  not  through  the  International  Rubber  Study 
Group  but  on  a  confidential  government-to- 
government  basis. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  had  been 
determined  early  in  1959,  after  a  lengthy  review 
and  recalculation  of  current  maximum  require- 
ments in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  470,000  long  tons  of  rubber  in  the 
national  stockpile.  Since  this  was  a  large  amount, 
representing  a  total  market  value  at  that  time  of 
something  like  $350  million  and  almost  one- 
fourth  of  a  year's  world  production,  long  and 
careful  deliberation  was  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  and  how  the  excess  could  be  disposed  of 
without  disruption  of  world  markets.  It  was  rec- 
ognized, in  the  first  instance  by  the  executive 
branch  and  at  a  later  stage  by  the  Congress,  that 
foreign  policy  considerations  were  important.  An 
ill-considered  disposal  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment could  have  a  very  serious  impact  on  a  number 
of  foreign  countries  with  whom  it  is  important  to 
the  United  States  to  maintain  relations  of  friendly 
mutual  confidence.  In  some  of  the  rubber-grow- 
ing areas  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years 
provided  substantial  amounts  of  economic  aid. 

In  the  highly  volatile  markets  for  natural  rub- 
ber, psychological  factors  are  so  important  that 
at  times  a  relatively  small  imbalance  in  the  world 
supply-demand  situation  can  cause  a  wide  move- 
ment of  prices.  For  example,  the  bullish  psychol- 
ogy which  prevailed  generally  during  1959 
coupled  with  an  overall  deficiency  of  less  than 
60,000  tons  in  that  year  caused  a  rise  from  30  cents 
a  pound  in  February  to  45  cents  in  November. 
Conversely,  the  somewhat  bearish  psychology 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  half  of  1960 
coupled  with  a  surplus  estimated  at  145,000  tons 
for  the  year  resulted  in  a  decline  from  about  47 
cents  in  June  to  281/2  cents  in  November. 

The  consequences  of  price  changes  such  as  these 
are  much  more  serious  for  rubber-growing  coun- 
tries than  for  the  United  States — both  relatively, 
because  the  rubber-growing  countries  are  smaller 
and  less  diversified,  and  also  in  some  cases  ab- 
solutely, because  the  volume  of  their  comparable 
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rubber  transactions  is  actually  greater.  Thus  rub- 
ber exports  now  represent  well  over  60  percent 
of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  Malaya  and  Viet- 
Nam,  and  close  to  50  percent  in  Liberia  and  In- 
donesia. They  represent  smaller  but  still  impor- 
tant percentages  in  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Ceylon, 
and  Nigeria.  Other  important  areas  are  also  con- 
cerned. In  absolute  terms,  a  drop  of  10  cents  a 
pound  in  natural-rubber  prices  results  in  a  loss  of 
$150  million  or  more  to  Malaya  or  Indonesia  in 
the  foreign  exchange  receipts  from  a  year's  rubber 
exports.  In  many  cases  governmental  revenues 
are  heavily  dependent  on  rubber  prices  and  wages 
can  be  seriously  affected. 


How  the  Program  Was  Developed 

For  these  reasons  the  US.  Government  recog- 
nized at  an  early  stage  that  a  disposal  of  excess 
rubber  could  hardly  be  undertaken  unless  there 
was  to  be  a  program  containing  real  safeguards 
against  market  disruption.  It  was  not  simply  a 
matter  of  the  U.S.  Government's  satisfying  itself 
that  sales  would  be  carried  out  prudently  and  cir- 
cumspectly ;  it  was  considered  essential  to  proceed 
in  such  a  way  that  at  the  outset  the  rubber-grow- 
ing countries  would  also  be  reasonably  confident 
of  this.  Advice  and  suggestions  were  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  industry  and  trade.  After  pro- 
tracted discussions  within  the  Government  a  plan 
and  certain  implementing  procedures,  which  to- 
gether can  be  referred  to  as  the  disposal  program, 
were  developed  and  were  then  discussed  with  the 
governments  of  the  interested  foreign  countries. 
Those  governments  thereupon  tendered  views  and 
suggestions  regarding  possible  changes.  The  U.S. 
Government  found  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
adopt  a  number  of  these  changes,  at  least  in  part. 

The  disposal  program  finally  adopted  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  the  470,000  tons  of  excess  rubber 
over  a  period  of  about  9  years.  It  included  the 
following  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity 
limits  to  be  put  into  effect  at  the  outset : 

Maximum   disposal  per 
Price  range  calendar  quarter 

(Cents  per  pound)  (Long  tons) 

Under  30 No  disposals 

30  up  to  but  not  including  32 0,000 

32  up  to  34 18,000 

34  up  to  36 27,000 

86  and  above No  limit 
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In  the  consultations  with  foreign  government 
it  was  invariably  made  clear  that  any  U.S.  dis 
posal  plan  for  rubber  was  subject  to  approval  h 
the  Congress.  It  was  made  clear  also  that  the  dis 
posal  program  to  be  adopted  finally  by  the  Unitec 
States  would  be  not  an  intergovernmental  agree 
ment  but  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  alone 
taken  after  careful  study  and  consultation  with  in 
terested  foreign  governments.  It  was  made  clear 
finally,  that  the  U.S.  Government  might  in  the  fu 
ture  adopt  changes  in  its  disposal  program,  ever 
substantial  ones  such  as  a  change  in  the  graduatec 
scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits  given  above 
If  and  when  there  is  a  basic  and  lasting  change  ii 
the  rubber  market — because  of  developments  ir 
stereo-regular  rubber  or  for  any  other  reason — th< 
rubber  disposal  program  will  have  to  be  broughl 
into  conformity.  Contingencies  not  originallj 
foreseen  may  arise  at  any  time  and  may  in  some 
cases  require  that  action  be  taken.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment informed  the  other  substantially  in-' 
terested  governments,  however,  that  it  was  its 
intention  not  to  adopt  any  change  of  a  substantial 
nature  in  its  disposal  program  without  first  con^ 
suiting  them. 

There  have  been  certain  misconceptions  about 
the  Government's  rubber  disposal  program.  One 
is  that  it  is  somehow  a  price-stabilizing  scheme. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  very  large  stockpile  in- 
ventory, to  be  sure,  has  some  influence  on  markets. 
The  disposal  program,  however,  is  a  program  for 
orderly  disposal  of  rubber  and  not  a  program  for 
stabilizing  prices.  At  any  given  time  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber  is  determined  by  supply 
and  demand.  There  are  many  variables,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  more  important  than  any  an- 
ticipated volume  of  stockpile  sales:  the  level  of 
production  in  the  major  rubber-growing  areas; 
the  volume  of  purchases  of  rubber  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  European  satellites,  and  Communist 
China;  the  level  of  tire  production  and  general 
business  activity  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  major  consuming  countries  in  the  free 
world;  and  the  proportion  of  synthetic  rubber 
used  in  manufacturing  tires  and  other  products 
in  the  free  world. 

The  existence  of  upper  and  lower  extremes  in 
the  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits 
has  suggested  to  some  people  a  resemblance  to 
buffer  stocks.  This  resemblance  is  entirely  super- 
ficial.    The  differences  are  of  fundamental  im- 
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portance.  A  buffer  stock  undertakes  (perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  the  regulation  of  exports)  to  pre- 
vent market  prices  from  falling  below  a  stated 
floor  price,  by  buying  at  that  level,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  rising  above  a  stated  ceiling  price,  by 
selling  at  that  level.  The  graduated  scale  in  the 
rubber  disposal  program  has  no  such  purpose. 
There  is  no  intention  whatever  of  preventing  the 
market  price  of  rubber  from  falling  below  the  cut- 
off price,  as  it  is  called — at  present  30  cents  a 
pound — or  from  rising  above  36  cents  a  pound.  In 
fact  for  the  first  12  months  after  the  program  was 
publicly  announced  the  market  price  of  the  leading 
grade  of  rubber  was  consistently  and  often  sub- 
stantially above  36  cents  a  pound,  and  then,  after 
a  period  of  less  than  3  months  in  which  prices 
stayed  within  the  30-36  cent  range,  the  market 
price  dropped  below  30  cents  a  pound  (resulting 
in  the  suspension  of  sales)  and  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered when  this  article  went  to  press. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  cutoff  price  of  30  cents 
a  pound  in  the  graduated  scale  established  at  the 
outset  is  twofold:  to  avoid  having  sales  by  the 
U.S.  Government  exert  a  downward  pressure  on 
market  prices  at  times  when  the  market  is  weak 
for  other  reasons,  and  to  avoid  selling  rubber  from 
the  stockpile  at  prices  disadvantageous  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  order  to  prevent  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber  from  falling  below  the 
cutoff  price,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stand  ready 
to  buy  all  the  rubber  offered  in  the  world  at  that 
price  or  lower ;  the  disposal  program  of  course  con- 
templates no  purchases  at  all,  and  it  is  unthinkable 
that  it  should.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
absence  of  any  limitation  on  the  volume  of  sales 
at  prices  of  36  cents  a  pound  or  higher  is  intended 
to  enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  especially  favorable  market  conditions 
in  disposing  of  its  excess  rubber. 

In  spite  of  occasional  misconceptions  or  com- 
plaints, the  United  States  rubber  disposal  program 
has  on  the  whole  been  reasonably  successful  so 
far.  Since  the  commencement  of  sales  on  October 
17,  1960,  nearly  100,000  tons  of  rubber  have  been 
sold.  Yet  this  sizable  and  potentially  disruptive 
operation  has  been  carried  out  without  significant 
market  impact  and  without  injury  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  note  of  ap- 
preciation expressed  in  the  press  communique  of 
the  recent  International  Rubber  Study  Group 
meeting  has  been  heard  in  other  forums  also. 


It  seems  just  possible  that,  if  the  Government 
should  in  this  case  succeed  in  disposing  of  a  large 
stockpile  excess  without  causing  injury  or  alarm  to 
the  producing  interests  concerned,  the  operation 
might  provide  a  helpful  pattern  for  the  disposal 
of  other  portions  of  the  Government's  large  excess 
stockpile  inventories  in  cases  where  other  produc- 
ing interests,  foreign  or  domestic,  are  concerned. 
It  appears  that  in  large  measure  the  favorable 
results  so  far  are  attributable  to  three  factors : 
the  timing  of  the  disposal  to  coincide  at  the  outset 
with  a  period  of  undersupply  and  of  high  market 
prices ;  the  principle  of  a  cutoff  price  and  some  sort 
of  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits, 
established  in  advance  but  subject  to  change  in 
conformity  with  changing  conditions ;  and  careful 
and  serious  prior  consultation  with  the  interested 
foreign  governments. 

U.S.  Officials  and  Foreign  Minister 
of  Ecuador  Conclude  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  announcement 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 

Press  release  713  dated  December  30 

Foreign  Minister  Jose  R.  Chiriboga  of  Ecuador 
has  consulted  during  the  past  few  days  with  high- 
level  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
various  United  States  Government  financial 
institutions  concerning  President  Jose  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra's  economic  and  social  development 
plans  and  the  part  that  the  United  States  can  play 
in  assisting  Ecuador  to  realize  these  plans  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  people.  Various  mis- 
sions from  the  United  States  have  already  per- 
formed preliminary  surveys  of  the  projects 
Ecuador  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  fields  of  low- 
cost  housing,  electrification,  road  construction, 
provision  of  potable  water  to  various  Ecuadorean 
communities,  and  economic  mapping  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  basis  of  these  studies  and  the  dis- 
cussions with  Foreign  Minister  Chiriboga,  U.S. 
officials  are  confident  that  prompt  consideration 
can  be  given  to  the  proposals  for  loans  that 
Ecuador  plans  to  submit  in  the  near  future. 

The  projects  discussed  that  appear  to  be  promis- 
ing include  the  following :  Assistance  to  Ecuador 
in  establishing  savings  and  loan  institutions  that 
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will  permit  low-cost  housing  to  be  made  available 
to  people  of  moderate  means,  as  well  as  assistance 
in  initiating  "self-help"  housing  in  Ecuador. 

Construction  of  first-class  roads  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Esmeraldas  and  from  M.  J.  Calle  to 
Huaquillas. 

Municipal  water  systems  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  Ecuador  and 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Electric  power  installations  in  the  Manta-Bahfa 
de  Caraques  area,  with  accompanying  transmis- 
sion systems,  and  projects  to  increase  the  power 
generating  capacity  in  Cuenca,  Alao-Eiobamba, 
San  Jose,  and  Loja. 

Mapping  of  Western  Ecuador  as  a  preliminary 
to  establishing  development  projects. 

United  States  officials  are  awaiting  receipt  of 
loan  applications  for  these  projects,  and  for  others 
which  are  still  in  the  preliminary  state,  and  look 
forward  to  careful  consideration  of  these  projects 
as  they  are  submitted  and  to  further  mutual  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 


U.S.  and  Togo  Sign  Economic 
and  Technical  Aid  Agreement 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  Togo-TJ.8. 
communique  released  at  Lome,  Republic  of  Togo, 
on  December  28. 

Press  release  711  dated  December  29 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  1  between  Mr.  Sylvanus 
E.  Olympio,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Togo,  and  Leland  Barrows,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  an  Economic  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Agreement  was  concluded  on  December  22, 
1960,  between  the  Government  of  Togo  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  accord  provides  for  establishment  at  Lome 
of  an  operations  mission  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  American  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  economic,  technical  and 
related  fields. 

The  first  members  of  the  mission  will  arrive  at 
Lome  in  January  1961,  and  their  first  task  will 
be  to  discuss  with  Togolese  authorities  specific 
projects  to  be  realized  under  the  accord. 


li- 


1  Not  printed. 
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Highway  equipment,  comprising  various  vehi 
cles  and  spare  parts,  that  the  Government  of  thi 
United  States  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Governme: 
of  Togo  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  November  9, 
1960,  will  be  furnished  under  the  December  22 
agreement. 

Paul  Amegee,  Togo  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
accompanied  by  an  engineer,  will  travel  to  the 
United  States  shortly  to  select  equipment  to  be 
provided. 


U.S.  Helps  Viet-Nam  Finance 
Jet  Runway  Construction 

Press  release  715  dated  December  30 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  30  an- 
nounced the  award  of  a  contract  to  the  E.  V.  Lane 
Corp.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  construction  of  a 
heavy-duty  jet  runway  which  will  be  built  with1 
US.  financial  assistance  at  the  Tan  Son  Nhutj 
Airport  at  Saigon,  Viet-Nam. 

The  runway  will  cost  approximately  $4,106,000, 
of  which  about  80  percent  will  be  dollar  financing 
by  the  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  20  percent  local  currency  (piastres) 
financing  by  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 

The  project  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  jet 
plane  traffic  at  the  Saigon  airport,  which  serves 
a  number  of  international  airlines. 

A  contract  with  the  Lane  Corporation  was 
signed  on  December  29  by  Bui  Quay  Lan,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Vietnamese  Embassy,  represent- 
ing his  Government,  and  Julius  Kessler,  ICA  con- 
tract officer,  representing  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Grants  Iceland  $6  Million 
for  Monetary  Stabilization 

Press  release  714  dated  December  30 

The  Governments  of  Iceland  and  the  United 
States  announced  on  December  30  that  in  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  that  day  a  grant  of  $6  million 
was  extended  by  the  United  States  to  Iceland. 
Notes  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  where 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Icelandic  Embassy  affirmed  that  the  grant  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  assisting  Iceland  in  attain- 
ing its  goal  of  monetary  stabilization. 

This  grant  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  importa- 
tion of  various  commodities  in  the  same  manner 
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is  for  loans  which  in  past  years  have  been  obtained 
xoni  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
ion.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  grant  will 
onfer  maximum  benefit  upon  Iceland's  foreign  ex- 
ihange  position  and  contribute  to  the  stabiliza- 
ion  program  as  intended,  the  counterpart  of  the 
noney  in  Icelandic  kronur  will  be  placed  in  a 
ipecial  closed  account  with  the  Icelandic  Central 
3ank. 

Initial  talks  took  place  during  January  of  1960, 
;vhen  assurances  were  given  for  necessary  financial 
issistance  in  an  amount  up  to  $6  million.  This 
n&s  to  be  further  negotiated  during  the  latter 
^art  of  the  year.  Discussions  began  again  at  the 
md  of  August,  when  the  State  Department  agreed 
X)  the  request  of  the  Icelandic  Government  for  the 
|>6  million  grant. 

Yugoslavia  To  Receive  Aid  for  Reform 
)f  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade 

Press  release  709  dated  December  27 

In  association  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  a  number  of  European  countries  the 
U.S.  Government  announced  on  December  27  its 
intention  to  assist  Yugoslavia  in  carrying  out  a 
reform  of  its  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  trade 
system. 

The  Yugoslav  reform  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unitary  exchange  rate  of  750  dinars  per 
U.S.  dollar  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
customs  tariffs.  The  Yugoslav  Government  also 
intends  to  liberalize  considerably  its  import  con- 
trols and  to  reduce  bilateralism  in  its  foreign  trade. 
These  measures  represent  a  major  simplification 
and  liberalization  of  Yugoslavia's  present  system 
of  complex  multiple  exchange  rates  with  restric- 
tions on  most  imports  and  invisible  payments. 
They  will  facilitate  Yugoslavia's  foreign  trade  and 
payments  relations  and  will  serve  to  integrate 
Yugoslavia  more  closely  with  the  international 
economy. 

The  credits  from  the  U.S.  Government,  totaling 
approximately  $100  million,  will  be  provided  from 
the  following  sources : 

Mutual  Security  Program  $25  million 

Export-Import  Bank  50  million 

Development  Loan  Fund  25  million 


Total 


100  million 


In  addition  to  the  financial  support  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  make  available  up  to  $75 
million  in  various  currencies  held  by  the  Fund, 
and  a  number  of  European  countries,  including 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  private 
German  banks,  will  provide  credits  in  excess  of 
$100  million. 


President  Directs  Use  of  Mutual 
Security  Funds  for  Office  of  IGC 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Herter  concerning  the- 
Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller,  Mu- 
tual Security. 

Press  release  706  dated  December  23 

December  23, 1960 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  informed  you  by  letter  dated 
December  8,  1960,  that  unless  certain  documents 
were  furnished  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  by  Decem- 
ber 9, 1960,  mutual  security  program  funds  would 
no  longer  be  available  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  estab- 
lished under  Section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  any  such  use  of  pro- 
gram funds  after  that  date  would  be  disallowed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  subsequently  advised  you  by  letter  dated 
December  13,  1960  that  since  the  documents  had 
not  been  furnished,  program  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 9, 1960,  and  any  such  payments  made  would  be 
disallowed. 

This  position,  I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  law  which  would  reach  an  unconstitutional 
result  and  that  mutual  security  funds  continue  to 
be  available  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller. 

Accordingly,  you  are  hereby  directed  until  the 
end  of  my  term  of  office  on  January  20,  1961,  to 
cause  to  be  certified  and  presented  vouchers  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  In- 
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spector  General  and  Comptroller  out  of  mutual 
security  program  funds  as  heretofore. 

A  copy  of  my  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  this  subject  is  enclosed  for  your 
information.1 

In  this  instance  files  and  reports  of  investiga- 
tions of  individuals  prepared  by  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  and  Comptroller  were  requested, 
as  were  also  Mutual  Security  Program  evaluation 
reports  prepared  by  the  same  office.  In  adherence 
to  a  principle  steadfastly  maintained  by  my  pred- 
ecessors and  by  me,  I  certified  on  December  2, 
1960,  that  the  requested  documents  not  be  fur- 
nished and  set  forth  my  reasons  for  this  decision 
in  my  Certification  (copy  attached).  As  is  indi- 
cated in  that  Certification,  it  is  my  practice  that 
facts  shown  by  Mutual  Security  Program  evalua- 
tion reports  be  furnished  and  in  this  case  that  was 
done  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1960,  meant  either  that  the  described 
documents  would  have  to  be  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress despite  a  Presidential  determination  that  it 
would  be  against  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  or 
that  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller, Mutual  Security,  would  cease  to  function 
for  lack  of  funds,  thereby  terminating  the  vital 
means,  originated  by  the  Congress  itself,  by  which 
the  Executive  Branch  evaluates  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity program  and  prevents  and  ferrets  out  any 
wrongdoing  or  waste  that  might  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program.  I  could  not  con- 
scionably  permit  either  of  these  alternatives  to 
happen. 

This  decision  meant  also,  for  the  approximately 
90  people  employed  in  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  Mutual  Security,  that 
work  in  that  Office  would  summarily  cease  on  one 
day's  notice.  While  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  avert  temporarily  the 
effects  of  the  Comptroller  General's  action,  these 
measures  could  not  be  continued  for  long  and  in 
due  course  there  would  be  a  dispersion  of  highly 
trained  investigators  and  other  skilled  personnel 
assembled  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 
One  result  of  the  action  I  am  taking,  therefore, 
will  be  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  organization 
which  could  not  be  effectively  reconstituted  ex- 


cept over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  a 
great  expense. 

In   approving   the   bill    containing   the   195 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  I  mad 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  t 
provision  here  in  question  and  two  similar  pro 
sions  also  contained  in  that  bill : 2 


s 


I  have  signed  this  bill  on  the  express  premise  that  th 
three  amendments  relating  to  disclosure  are  not  intendei 
to  alter  and  cannot  alter  the  recognized  Constitutiona 
duty  and  power  of  the  Executive  with  respect  to  th 
disclosure  of  information,  documents,  and  other  mate 
rials.  Indeed,  any  other  construction  of  these  amend 
ments  would  raise  grave  Constitutional  questions  unde 
the  historic  Separation  of  Powers  Doctrine. 

The  fundamental  Constitutional  principle  her< 
involved  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  itself  a: 
recently  as  May  of  this  year  when  the  Hous< 
Conferees  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960,  ii 
commenting  in  their  report  on  another  provisioi 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  documents,  said : 

The  committee  of  conference  recognizes  that  the  sepa 
ration  of  powers  under  the  Constitution  makes  it  impossi 
ble  for  the  Congress  to  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  thf 
Executive  by  legislative  action  and  that  consequently  this 
provision  would  serve  to  indicate  the  will  of  the  Congresr 
but  that  it  could  neither  prescribe  nor  limit  the  constitu: 
tional  powers  of  the  Executive. 

Every  effort  was  made,  as  you  know,  to 
persuade  the  Comptroller  General  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  or  at  least  to  postpone  his  December 
ninth  deadline.  Those  efforts  having  failed,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
direct  certification  and  disbursement. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter 

Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  25,  D.G. 

Certification 

I  am  advised  that  on  October  31,  1960,  there  were 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  written 
requests  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  certain  documents  relating  to  the  United  States 
aid  program  in  seven  South  American  countries. 
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As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  public  with  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation consistent  with  the  national  interest.  However, 
the  Executive  also  has  a  recognized  Constitutional  duty 
and  power  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  information, 
documents  and  other  materials  relating  to  its  operations. 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  interest  that  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  be  able  to  conduct 
its  operations  in  an  effective  manner.  It  is  essential  to 
effective  operations  that  such  officials  and  employees  be 
in  a  position  to  be  fully  candid  in  advising  with  each 
other  on  policy,  personnel  or  other  official  matters,  that 
they  be  able  to  engage  in  frank  and  informal  exchanges 
of  views  with  foreign  officials  and  other  foreign  persons, 
and  that  they  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  effective  investi- 
gations into  the  conduct  and  suitability  of  personnel  and 
other  matters.  The  disclosure  of  certain  conversations, 
communications  or  documents  relating  to  the  foregoing 
matters  can  tend  to  impair  or  inhibit  essential  investi- 
gative, reporting  or  decision-making  processes  or  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  such  dis- 
closure must  therefore  be  forbidden,  as  contrary  to  the 
national  interest,  where  that  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  orderly  and  effective  operation  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

I  have  accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
disclosure  of  certain  of  the  documents  which  are  included 
or  understood  to  be  included  in  the  written  requests  re- 
ferred to  above.  These  documents  are  identified  in  the 
lists 3  attached  to  this  certificate. 

1.  Of  these  documents,  those  which  contain  references 
to  statements  or  policy  of  the  National  Security  Council 
or  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  recommend  changes 
in  such  statements  or  policy  or  reflect  the  advice  to  the 
President  of  members  of  his  cabinet  and  others  of  his 
principal  advisers.  Another  document  requested  contains 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  one  of  his  principal 
assistants  concerning  policy  matters  as  to  which  recom- 
mendations were  to  be  made  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  free  to  receive  the  confidential  advice  of 
his  officers  in  the  Executive  Branch.  Such  documents 
as  these  have  traditionally  not  been  disclosed  outside  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  in  my  opinion  such  disclosure 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

2.  A  number  of  the  documents  requested  relate  to  infor- 
mal conversations  or  communications  between  United 
States  officials  and  foreign  officials  of  the  highest  rank 
or  other  foreign  persons  of  importance.  The  disclosure 
of  documents  of  this  character  outside  of  the  Executive 
Branch  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  willingness 
of  such  foreign  officials  and  other  persons  to  engage  in 
the  frank  and  informal  exchanges  of  views  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

3.  Several  of  the  documents  requested  relate  to  person- 
nel matters  and  contain  statements  as  to  the  performance, 
efficiency,  loyalty,  character  or  other  qualities  of  partic- 
ular personnel  of  the  United  States  Government.    It  has 


3  Not  printed  here. 
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been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Government  that  the 
disclosure  of  documents  of  this  character  outside  of  the 
Executive  Branch  would  be  contrary  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  individuals  and  could  tend  to  inhibit  the  candid 
evaluation  of  personnel. 

4.  A  number  of  the  documents  requested  contain  inves- 
tigative matter  such  as  unsubstantiated  allegations,  con- 
fidential sources  of  information,  techniques  of  investi- 
gation and  the  like.  The  disclosure  of  documents  of  this 
character  would  be  unfair  to  the  individuals  concerned 
and  would  tend  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  Executive  to 
conduct  effective  investigations. 

5.  The  requests  are  also  understood  to  include  evalua- 
tion reports  and  exchanges  of  several  airgrams  describing 
recommendations  or  otherwise  referring  to  such  reports 
as  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated 
in  connection  with  prior  requests  for  similar  reports, 
such  documents  may  not  be  released,  but  the  facts  shown 
by  such  reports  are  to  be  furnished. 

6.  One  document  requested  contains  a  statement  given 
in  confidence  to  a  United  States  Ambassador  by  a  person 
who  specifically  requested  that  his  confidence  be  respected. 
The  protection  of  such  confidences  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  United  States  officials  abroad  to  obtain 
information  in  the  course  of  their  duties  as  representa- 
tives of  the  President. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  documents  requested,  more 
than  one  of  the  above  reasons  for  not  furnishing  the 
document  is  applicable. 

I  accordingly  certify,  pursuant  to  Section  101(d)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1961,  that  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above  I  have 
forbidden  the  furnishing,  pursuant  to  the  requests  re- 
ferred to  above,  of  the  documents  identified  on  the  at- 
tached list. 

dwight  d.  elsenhoweb 

December  2,  1960. 


New  Tariff  Rates  Established 
for  Certain  Wool  Fabrics 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  28 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing new  tariff  rates  for  imports  of  certain 
woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabrics  after  January 
1, 1961. 

The  new  rates  are  set  forth  in  the  proclamation. 
The  new  rate  will  be  38  percent  ad  valorem  for 
most  fabrics  valued  over  $2  per  pound  and  will  be 
76  cents  per  pound,  with  a  maximum  ad  valorem 
of  60  percent,  for  lower  priced  fabrics. 
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At  the  present  time  these  fabrics  are  subject  to 
a  compound  tariff  duty  consisting  of  a  specific 
duty  and  ad  valorem  rates,  both  of  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric.  The 
specific  duty  of  37y2  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
compensatory  for  the  duty  on  raw  wool,  will  re- 
main unchanged.  The  ad  valorem  rates  presently 
in  effect  have  since  1956  been  subject  to  a  tariff 
quota  under  which  the  rates  for  most  fabrics  were 
25  percent  ad  valorem  for  imports  within  the  quota 
limits  and  45  percent  for  imports  after  the  quota 
was  filled.  Exceptions  were  made  for  certain 
specialty  fabrics  which  entered  at  lower  rates  even 
after  exhaustion  of  the  quota.  With  the  exception 
of  these  specialty  fabrics  the  new  ad  valorem 
portion  of  the  duty  will  be  38  percent  for  fabrics 
valued  over  $2  per  pound  and  76  cents  per  pound 
for  lower  priced  fabrics,  with  a  maximum  ad 
valorem  limit  of  60  percent. 

The  total  duty,  including  the  specific  rate,  re- 
sulted in  an  average  incidence  in  1959  of  45  per- 
cent on  all  imports.  The  incidence  of  the  new 
rates,  computed  on  the  basis  of  1959  trade  data, 
would  be  48  percent  for  fabrics  valued  over  $2 
and  upwards  of  57  percent  for  lower  priced 
fabrics. 

The  new  tariff  rates  have  been  the  subject  of 
negotiations  with  the  interested  supplier  countries. 


PROCLAMATION  3387' 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  28 

Modifying  the  Duty  on  Certain  Wool  Fabrics 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  48  Stat. 
943,  57  Stat.  125,  59  Stat.  410,  the  President  on  October  30, 
1947  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a  Final  Act,  61  Stat. 
(Parts  5  and  6)  A7,  All  and  A2051 ;  including  a  schedule 
of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947")  ; 

2.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December  16, 
1947,'  61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103,  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 


tions of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such  con 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  ar 
tides  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as  wer 
then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  on 
the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  tl 
proclamation  on  and  after  January  1, 1948 ; 

3.  Whereas  items  1108  and  1109(a),  and  the  appro- 
priate headings,  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947, 
which  items  were  given  effect  by  the  proclamation  oi 
December  16, 1947,  read  as  follows : 


Tariff 

Act  of 

1930,  para 

graph 


1108 


1109(a) 


Description  of  products 


Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than 
four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  regardless 
of  value: 

If  the  warp  is  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

Other __ _.__ _..'... 


Rate  of  duty 


Note:  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  the  ad  valorem  part 
of  the  rate  applicable  to  any  of  the  fab- 
rics provided  for  in  item  1108  or  1109(a) 
of  this  Part  to  45  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  any  of  such  fabrics  which  are  entered 
in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  an  ag- 
gregate quantity  by  weight  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  similar  fabrics  in  the  United 
States  during  the  3  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  years 
Woven  fabrics,   weighing  more  than 

four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 

or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  regardless  of 

value. 


300  per  lb.  and  25%  ad 

val. 
37H*  per  lb.  and  25% 

ad  val. 


37Ht  per  lb.  and  2591 
ad  val. 


rst 

!Sl- 


1  25  Fed.  Reg.  13945. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1947,  p.  1258. 


4.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  cited  in  the  first 
recital  of  this  proclamation,  on  April  21,  1951,  the  Presi- 
dent entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Torquay 
Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(3  UST  (pt.  1)  615,  (pt.  2)  1841),  including  a  schedule 
of  United  States  concessions  constituting  a  United  States 
Schedule  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(3  UST  (pt.  1)  1125)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Sched- 
ule XX— Torquay  1951")  ; 

5.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2929  of  June  2,  1951 
(65  Stat.  C12),  the  President  proclaimed,  effective  June  6, 
1951,  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  im- 
port restrictions  of  the  United  States  and  such  continu- 
ance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation ; 

6.  Whereas  item  1109(a),  and  the  appropriate  head- 
ings, in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the  said 
Torquay  Protocol,  which  item  was  given  effect  by  the 
said  proclamation  of  June  2,  1951,  read  as  follows : 
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Tariff 
Act  of 
30,  para- 
graph 


109(a) 


Description  of  products 


Woven  green  billiard  cloths  in  the 
piece,  weighing  over  11  but  not 
over  15  ounces  per  square  yard, 
wholly  of  wool,  regardless  of  value. 


Rate  of  duty 


37H«S  per  lb.  and  20% 
ad  val. 


Note:  This  item  shall  be  subject  to  the  note  in  item  1108  in  Part  I  of 
cheduleXX  (original). 

ind  item  1109(a)  was  made  effective  as  of  June  6,  1951 
>y  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury  dated  June  2,  1951  (3  C.F.R.  1949  ed.,  1951 
Supp.,  p.  530;  16  F.R.  5386),  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
lescribed  in  Part  1(b)  (I)  of  said  Proclamation  No.  2929 
)f  June  2, 1951 ; 

7.  Whereas  the  President,  by  Proclamation  No.  3160, 
)f  September  28,  1956,3  which  proclamation  has  been 
mended  by  Proclamation  No.  3225,  of  March  7,  1958,*  by 
Proclamation  No.  3285,  of  April  21,  1959,6  and  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3317,  of  September  24,  1959,"  invoked  the 
right  reserved  in  the  notes  to  item  1108  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947  and  to  item  1109(a)  in 
Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Torquay  1951  by  increasing  to 
not  more  than  45  per  centum  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the 
rate  applicable  to  any  of  the  fabrics  provided  for  in 
item  1108  or  1109(a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Geneva 
1947  (including  any  of  the  fabrics  provided  for  in  item 
1109(a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Torquay  1951)  in 
excess  of  amounts,  not  greater  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  average  annual  production  of  similar  fabrics  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  immediately  preceding 
calendar  years,  to  be  notified  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  each  year ; 

8.  Whereas  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  provides  that  a  contracting  party 
may,  pursuant  to  procedures  provided  for  therein,  modify 
or  withdraw  concessions  in  its  schedules  to  that 
Agreement ; 

9.  Whereas  the  procedures  of  Article  XXVIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  being  com- 
plied with  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the  modifica- 
tion on  January  1,  1961  of  the  concessions  provided  for 
in  the  items  set  forth  in  the  third  and  sixth  recitals  of 
this  proclamation  so  that  such  items  may  read  as  herein- 
after proclaimed  in  Part  I  of  this  proclamation ; 

10.  Whereas  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  intention 
to  conduct  the  trade  agreement  renegotiations  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  modifications  of  the  concession  here- 
inafter proclaimed  in  Part  I  of  the  proclamation  was 
given,  the  views  presented  by  persons  interested  in  such 
renegotiations  were  received  and  considered,  and  informa- 
tion and  advice  with  respect  to  such  renegotiations  were 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  and  from  other 
sources ; 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  8, 1956,  p.  556. 
4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  21, 1958,  p.  673. 
8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  720. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  19, 1959,  p.  560. 
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11.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  65  Stat.  72,  as  amended, 
I  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
investigation  and  report  a  list  of  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  considered  for  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  continu- 
ance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  such 
renegotiations,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  made  an  in- 
vestigation in  accordance  with  that  section  and  thereafter 
reported  to  me  its  determinations  made  pursuant  thereto 
within  the  time  specified  therein ;  and 

12.  Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  modifications  of  the 
concessions  set  forth  in  the  third  and  sixth  recitals  of 
this  proclamation  which  are  hereinafter  proclaimed  in 
Part  I  of  this  proclamation,  I  determine  that  it  is  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreements 
specified  in  the  first  and  fourth  recitals  of  this  proclama- 
tion that,  on  and  after  January  1, 1961,  the  proclamations 
specified  in  the  second  and  fifth  recitals  of  this  proclama- 
tion be  modified  as  proclaimed  in  Part  II  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  the  justification  for  the  proclamations 
specified  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  will 
then  cease  to  exist : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  statutes,  including  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that,  effective 
January  1,  1961 : 

Part  I 

1.  The  concessions  provided  for  in  items  1108  and 
1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947  set  forth 
in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation  are  hereby  modi- 
fied so  that  such  items,  and  appropriate  headings,  read 
as  follows: 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930,  para- 
graph 


1108 


Description  of  products 


Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than 
four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool: 

Hand-woven  fabrics  with  a  loom 
width  of  less  than  thirty  inches; 
and  other  fabrics,  if  valued  over 
$4  per  pound  and  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool  of  the  sheep,  in  solid 
colors,  imported  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  apparel  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders: 

With  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber. 

Not  with  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

Other: 
With  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  valued— 
Not  over  $2  per  pound - 


Rate  of  duty 


Over  $2  per  pound. 


30(5  per  lb.   and  25% 

ad  val. 
37H£  per  lb.  and  25% 
ad  val. 


$1.06  per  lb.,  but  not 
over  300  per  lb.  plus 
60%  ad  val. 

30(S  per  lb.  and  38% 
ad  val. 
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1108 
(con.) 


1109(a) 


Other  (con.): 
Not  with  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  valued — 
Not  over  $2  per  pound 


Over  $2  per  pound. 


Woven  fabrics  weighing  over  4  ounces 
per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool: 

Hand-woven  fabrics  with  a  loom 
width  of  less  than  30  inches;  and 
serges  weighing  not  over  6  ounces 
per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool  of  the  sheep, 
valued  at  over  $4  per  pound,  in 
solid  colors,  imported  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  for 
members  of  religious  orders. 

Other  fabrics,  valued — 
Not  over  $2  per  pound 


Over  $2  per  pound  . 


S1.13H  per  lb.,  but  not 
over  37H0  per  lb. 
plus  60%  ad  val. 

37Mfi  per  lb.  and  38% 
ad  val. 


37HfS  per  lb.  and  25% 
ad  val. 


$1.13H  per  lb.  but  not 
over  37 H0  per  lb. 
plus  60%  ad  val. 

37H(S  per  lb.  and  38% 
ad  val. 


2.  The  concession  provided  for  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part 
I  of  Schedule  XX— Torquay  1951  set  forth  in  the  sixth 
recital  of  this  proclamation  is  hereby  modified  so  that 
such  item,  and  appropriate  headings,  read  as  follows: 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930,  para- 
graph 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

1109(a) 

Woven  green  billiard  cloths  in  the  piece, 
weighing  over  11  but  not  over  15 
ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  of 
wool. 

37H£  per  lb.  and  30% 
ad  val. 

Paet  II 

The  provisions  of  items  1108  and  1109(a)  of  Part  I 
of  this  proclamation  shall  be  applied,  and  all  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  heretofore  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
are  terminated  insofar  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this 
proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  28th  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
I  seal]      and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fifth. 


XJ  <-*>y  L-2~ZJG-ic*t~  X*o^ 


By  the  President : 
Livingston  T.  Merchant, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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IFC  Reports  High  Level 
of  Investments  in  1960 

Investments  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  during  1960  continued  at  the  high 
level  reached  in  the  previous  calendar  year;  13  in- 
vestments were  made,  aggregating  the  equivalent 
of  $18.6  million,  some  $8.4  million  above  last  year's 
record.  The  Corporation  has  now  made  36  invest- 
ments totaling  $45  million  in  17  member  countries. 
Of  the  projects  in  which  IFC  invested  during 
1960,  eight  are  owned  and  managed  by  residents 
of  the  country  where  the  project  is  located,  four 
are  joint  enterprises  of  local  and  foreign  owner- 
ship and  management,  and  one  is  a  subsidiary  of 
a  foreign  firm.  The  sizes  of  enterprises  helped  by 
IFC  during  the  year  ranged  from  the  equivalent 
of  about  $600,000  to  $22  million,  with  IFC's  own 
investments  ranging  from  $156,000  to  over  $3 
million. 

Seven  of  the  year's  investments — in  Tanganyika, 
Argentina,  Venezuela,  Finland,  and  Italy— were 
made  in  countries  where  IFC  had  not  previously 
invested.  The  purposes  for  which  IFC  invest- 
ments were  made  show  the  usual  concentration  on 
industrial  enterprises. 

In  Tanganyika  IFC  invested  in  a  new  com- 
pany to  grow  and  mill  sugarcane  and  to  produce 
refined  sugar  for  the  Tanganyikan  market. 

In  Argentina  two  investments  were  made,  one 
for  a  wide  range  of  steel  products  and  the  second 
for  pulp  and  paper. 

In  Australia  a  private  enterprise  producing  rub- 
ber products  received  a  supplemental  investment 
to  increase  its  output  capacity  and  add  a  new 
product  line. 

In  Chile  additional  funds  were  used  to  defray 
extra  costs  incurred  by  the  company  in  building 
a  new  cement  plant. 

In  Colombia  IFC  is  assisting  a  company  in  the 
construction  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  metal  cans 
for  food  packing  and  for  general  use. 

In  Mexico  a  jointly  owned  manufacturing  com- 
pany used  IFC  funds  to  finance  production  of 
high-speed  twist  drills. 

In  Venezuela  two  companies,  one  producing 
steel  and  steel  products  and  the  other  food  prod- 
ucts, also  received  funds  from  the  Corporation. 
In  Italy  a  locally  owned  company  is  using  an 
IFC  investment  to  construct  a  plant  near  Naples 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-  and  medium- voltage 
circuit  breakers. 
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In  Finland  two  locally  owned  companies,  one 
iroducing  textiles  and  the  other  pulp,  lumber, 
lachinery,  and  shipbuilding,  were  able  to  expand 
Iterations  with  the  help  of  IFC  investment  funds. 

In  India  an  IFC  investment  will  assist  a  com- 
pany in  producing  refractory  bricks. 

Participations  by  private  investors  in  IFC 
nvestments,    which    in    December    1959    totaled 


$3,175,000,  increased  during  the  year  to  $5,839,000. 
During  the  year,  Spain  and  the  Sudan  joined 
the  Corporation ;  at  the  same  time  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Kepublic  withdrew  from  membership 
in  the  World  Bank,  thus  automatically  ceasing  to 
be  members  of  IFC.  Total  membership  numbers 
58  countries,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $96.2 
million. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Vdjourned  During  December  1960 

JNESCO  General  Conference:  11th  Session 

TU  CCITT:  2d  Plenary  Assembly 

J.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  12th  Session  .    . 
)AS   Special    Meeting   of    Government    Representatives    on    IA- 

ECOSOC 
inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  Committee  on  Improvement 

of  National  Statistics. 
J.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 

5th  Session  of  Highway  Subcommittee. 

:CEM  Council:   13th  Session 

WMO  Commission  on  Climatology:  3d  Session 

inter-American  Children's  Institute:    41st   Meeting  of  Directing 

Council. 

[J.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  20th  Session 

[J.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  4th 

Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Resources  Development. 

[LO  African  Regional  Conference:  1st  Session 

Q.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  of  Rapporteurs 

on  Rural  Housing. 

UENTO  Economic  Committee 

Q.N.  ECOSOC  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Participation  of  Women  in 

Public  Life. 

DECD  Ministerial  Conference 

[JNESCO  Executive  Board:  58th  Session 

UNESCO  International  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation 

and  the  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property:  1st  General  Assembly. 
Q.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Metals 

and  Engineering  Subcommittee. 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

Q.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

Q.N.  Special  Fund:  5th  Session  of  Governing  Council 

Q.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  30th  Session  (resumed)    .    .    . 

In  Session  as  of  December  31, 1960 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests .... 

5th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

Q.N.   General   Assembly:    15th   Session    (recessed   Dec.   20, 
until  Mar.  7,  1961). 


1960, 


paris Nov.  14-Dec.  13 

New  Delhi Nov.  21-Dec.  15 

Geneva Nov.  28-Dec.  2 

Washington Nov.  28-Dec.  9 

Mexico,  D.F Nov.  28-Dec.  10 

Katmandu Nov.  30-Dec.  6 

Geneva Dec.  1-9 

London Dec.  1-16 

Montevideo Dec.  5-9 

Geneva Dec.  5-9 

Colombo Dec.  5-12 

Lagos Dec.  5-17 

Geneva Dec.  8-10 

London Dec.  12-16 

Addis  Ababa Dec.  12-23 

Paris Dec.  13-14 

Paris gee.  14-15 

Rome Dec.  14-16 

Rourkela,  India Dec.  14-21 

paris  Dec.  16-18 

Geneva.'    .'    .' Dec.  19-20 

New  York Dec.  19-22 

New  York Dec.  21-22 

Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Sept.  1- 

New  York Sept.  20- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  28,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbrev^wns .  CCITT. 
Comite  consultatif  international  telegraphiaue  et  telephoniaue :  CENTO,  Central ^ Treaty  °*V^ti°J^™£En 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC ^  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IA-ECOSOC  Inter-American  E onomic  and  Socia 
Council;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO  International  . Labor  Organization 
ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  OAS  Organization  of 
American  States;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N ,  United  Nations,  UNESCO, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 


January    76,    I96J 
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U.S.  Reaffirms  Confidence 
in  Work  of  IAEA 

Statement  by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

It  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
turmoil  that  plagues  this  troubled  world  of  ours, 
to  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  talk  about  the  solid 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Sometimes — like  all  my  colleagues  here  at  the 
United  Nations — I  get  a  little  discouraged  because 
we  are  not  able  to  move  ahead  faster  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  major  political  problems. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  when  I  look  at  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies.  Slowly  but 
surely  these  agencies  are  moving  ahead  in  their 
great  task  of  bringing  a  better  life  and  higher 
standards  of  living  to  many  people  in  many  lands. 
Without  many  headlines  and  without  much  fan- 
fare they  are  gradually  building  a  solid  reputation 
for  the  United  Nations  throughout  the  world. 

My  delegation  is  pleased  once  again  to  welcome 
to  the  Assembly  the  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  [W.  Sterling 
Cole],  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  interesting 
and  informative  statement  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Agency  during  the  last  year  and  to  wish 
him  and  his  staff  every  success  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  close  working 
relations  which  have  developed  between  the 
Agency  and  the  United  Nations.  In  particular 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  considerable  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  Nations  Eadia- 
tion  Committee  and  the  IAEA  and  believe  that 
this  should  be  continued  and  developed.  In  addi- 
tion we  would  like  to  stress  our  hope  that  the 
Agency  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  proposed 
third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

The  report  for  1959-1960 2  is  an  impressive 
record  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  Agency  for 
the  period  to  June  30. 

The  Agency  is  now  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  technically  less  developed  world 
in  preparing  many  states  for  a  fuller  use  of  atomic 

'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  12  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3G13). 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/4531  and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1. 
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energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  has  provide 
technical  assistance  in  nuclear  matters  to  45  o| 
its  members.  This  has  been  done  through  sui. 
veys,  expert  advice  and  consultation,  and  the  pre 
vision  of  equipment  and  supplies.  In  what  is  ill 
most  important  accomplishment  in  3  short  yeai 
the  Agency  has  offered  training  to  a  thousan 
scientists  and  technicians.  In  this  way  the  Agenc; 
is  building  solidly  for  future  generations. 

My  Government  is  also  particularly  happy  wit] 
the  Agency's  activities  in  the  field  of  health  an< 
safety.  It  is  here  in  the  regulatory  field  wher 
the  Agency  can  make  an  invaluable  contributio: 
to  all  areas  of  the  world.  The  Agency  should  b 
supported  to  the  utmost  in  its  work  in  settinj 
standards  in  the  transportation  of  radioisotope 
and  other  radioactive  materials  and  in  preparing 
draft  conventions  to  give  adequate  liability  cov 
erage  both  for  land-based  reactors  and  nuclear 
ship  operation.  The  Agency  has  already  givei 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  safe  design  anc 
operation  of  critical  assemblies,  research  reactors 
and  power  reactors.  In  the  important  field  o: 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  the  Agency,  it  ii 
hoped,  will  press  forward  in  its  research  anc 
study. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  all  these  ac, 
tivities  at  length  or  to  go  into  the  details  of  othej 
programs  of  the  Agency,  such  as  its  conference: 
and  symposia,  its  promotion  of  research,  anc 
its  information  and  publication  activities.  W( 
would  like,  however,  to  express  our  satisfactior 
with  all  these  operations.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  the  Agency  is  making  some  progress  as 
a  supplier  of  nuclear  materials.  Most  notably, 
the  Government  of  Finland  is  acquiring  special 
nuclear  material  as  well  as  a  Triga  reactor 
through  the  Agency.  A  part  of  this  fuel  is  being 
drawn  from  the  United  States  offer  to  the  Agency 
of  over  5,000  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium. 
Finland  also  directly  benefited  from  the  United 
States  annual  free  offer  of  $50,000  of  uranium  for 
research  purposes  through  the  Agency. 

We  have  always  given  the  Agency  our  energetic 
support,  both  financially  and  in  the  supply  of 
technical  know-how.  Since  the  Agency  came  into 
being,  we  have  contributed  one-half  of  the  volun- 
tary fund  for  technical  assistance,  including  fel- 
lowships, and  we  have  never  placed  restrictions  en 
the  use  of  these  funds.  We  have  followed  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  offering  financial  assistance  in  freely 
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jonvertible  currency  to  be  spent  how  and  wher- 
>ver  the  Agency  and  its  members  should  decide. 
[n  addition  to  our  voluntary  contributions  we 
lave  tried  to  help  the  Agency  during  the  early 
j^ears  by  special  grants  which  have  totaled  almost 
£1  million.  Furthermore,  we  have  placed 
i>150,000  worth  of  research  contracts  through  the 
A-gency  and  have  granted  more  than  200  cost- free 
fellowships. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  here,  Mr.  President,  to 
refer  to  the  difficult  financial  problems  facing  the 
Agency.  As  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly know,  the  heart  of  the  Agency's  technical  as- 
sistance program  depends  upon  the  voluntary 
:ontributions  of  the  members.  Contributions  to 
the  general  fund,  however,  have  fallen  below  ex- 
pectations, even  though  at  the  last  conference 
many  members  pledged  substantially  greater 
amounts.  The  United  States,  while  continuing 
its  contributions  amounting  to  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  budget  each  year,  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  trend  started  at  the  September  conference  will 
continue  and  that  the  program  of  the  Agency  will 
not  be  crippled  for  lack  of  funds.  The  programs 
which  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  a  failure 
to  achieve  the  targets  set  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  be  those  aimed  at  helping  the  under- 
developed members,  namely,  the  provision  of 
technicians,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  train- 
ing and  fellowships. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  my  delega- 
tion would  like  to  express  our  full  support  for  the 
sentiment  behind  the  draft  resolution3  put  for- 
ward by  Brazil,  Ghana,  India,  and  Yugoslavia 
in  the  Second  Committee.  In  urging  the  Agency 
to  continue  the  development  of  its  technical 
assistance  program,  the  sponsors  call  on  the  more 
developed  countries  to  increase  their  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  operational  fund.  We  as- 
sociate ourselves  with  this  resolution.  We  hope 
that  the  one  economically  developed  country 
which  has  managed  in  one  way  or  another  not 
to  contribute  a  single  usable  kopeck  to  the  opera- 
tional fund  will  heed  this  resolution. 

In  his  statement  earlier  this  afternoon  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  [Valerian  A. 
Zorin]  deprecated  the  work  of  the  IAEA.    He 

went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  had  stood 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  2/L.  512/Rev.  1. 
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in  the  way  of  the  Agency's  doing  its  job,  and  he 
accused  the  United  States  of  seeking  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  contributed  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  to  the  op- 
erational budget  of  the  Agency.  As  to  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  others,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  great  power  it  is  that  has  interfered,  often 
by  force,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  many,  many 
nations.  Indeed,  what  United  Nations  member 
represented  here  in  the  General  Assembly  has  not 
felt  the  cold  reach  of  Soviet  Communist  inter- 
ference ?  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  only  devote 
half  as  much  time  and  constructive  energy  to  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations  as  it  does  to  criticizing 
the  United  States,  we  would  make  much  more 
progress  in  our  quest  for  world  peace. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
Agency's  statute  is  to  insure  that  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Organization  is  not  used  to  further 
any  military  purpose.  My  delegation  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  conference  this  last  September 
examined  the  principles  and  procedures  of  safe- 
guards prepared  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
This  plan  of  safeguards  was  the  result  of  exhaus- 
tive study  by  men  of  technical  competence  and  by 
the  Board  itself;  the  safeguards  document  was 
accepted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  members. 
The  United  States  Government,  to  demonstrate 
that  in  its  view  the  type  of  inspection  contem- 
plated does  not  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
member  states,  offered  to  place  several  of  its  own 
facilities  under  the  safeguards  system.  We 
agreed  to  consult  with  a  number  of  our  bilateral 
partners  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  to  transfer  the  safeguards  responsibilities 
to  the  Agency  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  assume 
these  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  draw 
any  elaborate  comparisons  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  controlled  disarmament;  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Agency  safeguards  system  offers  an 
opportunity  where,  with  a  bit  of  good  will,  the 
member  states  can  demonstrate  that  developments 
in  atomic  energy,  fostered  by  the  Agency,  are 
aimed  at  furthering  the  welfare  and  health  of  the 
world  community  and  not  at  its  destruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  recent 
IAEA    General   Conference.    This   quote   illus- 
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trates  the  satisfaction  of  my  Government  with 
the  activities  of  the  Agency. 

"In  three  short  years",  the  President  noted,  "the 
Agency  has  become  the  prime  international  or- 
ganization in  the  nuclear  field.  Its  activities  are 
stimulating  much  of  the  global  effort  to  bring  to 
more  people  more  benefits  of  this  still  new  atomic 
age.  This  Agency  is  an  organization  that  has  no 
secrets ;  an  organization  devoted  to  the  sharing  of 
effort,  research  and  information ;  one  in  which  the 
major  powers  can  lay  aside  political  differences 
to  work  for  the  common  good.  .  .  .  My  country 
will  continue  to  support  this  organization  and  I 
wish  for  it  continued  progress  and  success." 


U.S.   Explains  Votes  in  Committee  I 
on  Three  Nuclear  Resolutions 

Statement  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

My  Government  fully  recognizes  and  sympa- 
thizes with  the  high  motivations  and  spirit  which 
prompted  the  submission  of  the  two  resolutions  on 
nuclear  tests  contained  in  Documents  L.256  and 
L.258.  Moreover,  we  share  the  sense  of  urgency 
reflected  in  the  appeal  to  the  states  concerned  that 
an  agreement  on  controlled  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  should  be  achieved  at  an  early  date. 
However,  my  Government  has  serious  reservations 
about  these  resolutions  which  compel  it  to  abstain 
in  the  vote  on  operative  paragraph  2  and  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole.  These  reservations  were 
voiced  last  year  during  the  debate  on  this  subject.* 
In  the  light  of  the  passage  of  another  year  without 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests,  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
hold  these  reservations  is  understandably  greater. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  statement  in  the  first 
operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  that  there 
remain  only  a  "few"  questions  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore an  agreement  on  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
can  be  achieved. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again,  as  we  did  in  consider- 
able detail  in  our  statement  of  November  29,3  that 

'Made   in   Committee   I    (Political   and    Security)    on 
Doc.  19  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3626). 
1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  917. 
3  Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1960,  p.  930. 


many  of  these  problems  are  not  merely  side  issui 
which  can  be   easily   removed   by   compromi 
They  are  questions  of  a  fundamental  nature  affe 
ing  the  security  interests  of  all  countries.    Up 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems  depen 
the  success  of  the  Geneva  conference.    These  basi 
issues  include  such  questions  as  the  staffing  of  on 
site  inspection  teams,  special  aircraft  samplinj 
flights,  the  number  and  the  installation  schedult 
of  control  posts,  safeguards  for  a  seismic  researcl 
program,  criteria  for  conducting  on-site  inspection 
high-altitude  provisions,  duration  of  the  morato 
rium  on  small  underground  tests,  the  number  o: 
on-site  inspections  to  be  carried  out  annually  ir. 
the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Unitec 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  explosions  foi 
peaceful  uses,  and  voting  on  budgetary  and  finan 
cial  questions. 

My  Government  has  a  much  more  fundamental 
problem  with  operative  paragraph  2,  which  urges 
the  parties  concerned  in  these  negotiations  to  con- 
tinue their  present  voluntary  suspension  of  thi 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  year,  when  the  United  States  supported 
a  similar  resolution,4  my  Government  subscribed 
to  a  voluntary  test  moratorium.  However,  or 
December  29,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced that  the  moratorium  would  end  or 
December  31, 1959.5 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests 
without  stating  in  advance  its  intention  to  do  so. 
This  is  still  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

My  Government  is  frankly  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
voluntary  suspension  on  nuclear  testing  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the 
achievement  of  a  safeguarded  agreement  on  nu- 
clear testing.  The  United  States  does  not  wish  to 
encourage  any  such  belief.  We  believe  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests  would  only  be  reduced  and 
the  chances  of  resumed  testing  would  be  in- 
creased if  such  an  impression  were  given  cur- 
rency. Negotiations  at  Geneva  will  not  succeed — 
let  me  repeat,  they  will  not  succeed — if  only  one 
side  is  interested  in  building  a  reasonable  control 
system. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid,,  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  919. 
5  Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  78. 
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A  system  of  agreed  controls  is  an  absolutely  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  the  permanent  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  tests.  We  do  not  believe,  as  some 
here  seem  to  do,  that  simply  stationing  a  delega- 
tion in  Geneva  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  such 
controls. 

Furthermore — this  is  a  point  we  cannot  ignore 
here,  as  we  cannot  ignore  it  in  other  areas  of  dis- 
armament— Soviet  secrecy  prevents  us  from  hav- 
ing any  clear  idea  about  what  is  going  on  in  that 
country.  Therefore  the  United  States  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  indefinite,  self-imposed  restraints 
which  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  are  not  being 
systematically  violated. 

Thus  far  the  United  States  has  reached  no 
decision  as  to  whether  or  when  nuclear  weapons 
tests  will  be  resumed.  Last  year  Ambassador 
[Henry  Cabot]  Lodge  told  the  General  Assembly, 
".  .  .  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  success  at  Geneva."  6  To- 
day I  reaffirm  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  considerations  I 
have  just  described,  my  delegation  requests  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  vote  on  these  two 
resolutions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  turn  briefly  to  an 
explanation  of  our  vote  on  the  Irish  resolution 
[L.  253  and  Add.  1-3].  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  the  position  of  my  Government  with  regard 
to  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland  [Frank  Aiken] 
and  to  the  problem  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  proliferation  of  national 
nuclear  weapons  production  capabilities  and  own- 
ership. This  view  has  been  expressed  many 
times  in  the  past  by  my  Government.  It  is,  more- 
over, reflected  in  our  public  laws,  which  forbid 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  other 
country  and  also  forbid  the  transfer  of  informa- 
tion which  might  assist  any  other  country  not 
already  having  a  substantial  nuclear  capability  to 
design  or  manufacture  nuclear  weapons. 

The  concern  with  which  my  country  has  viewed 
the  prospects  of  an  increasing  number  of  national 
states  having  nuclear  weapons  has  also  been  re- 
flected in  our  efforts  in  disarmament  negotiations. 
In  the  first  instance  these  efforts  were  directed  at 


preventing  a  nuclear  arms  race.  Many  here  will 
remember  the  Baruch  proposals  and  the  subse- 
quent General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
4,  1948,  which,  had  they  been  accepted,  would 
have  halted  the  nuclear  race  before  it  had  gotten 
under  way.  The  more  recent  proposals  my  Gov- 
ernment has  made  in  the  nuclear  field  are  aimed 
at  bringing  that  race  to  a  halt  and  beginning  the 
reduction  of  existing  nuclear  weapons  stocks.7 

Our  concern  over  the  spread  of  independent 
national  nuclear  capabilities  is  based  on  a  belief 
that  it  would  increase  the  complexities  of  bringing 
the  nuclear  race  under  control.  The  growth  of 
independent  national  capabilities  would  also  tend 
to  increase  the  chances  that  nuclear  war  might  be 
started  by  accident,  by  miscalculation,  or  even  by 
design.  It  would  further  destabilize  the  already 
precarious  military  balance  in  the  world.  These 
practical  considerations  are  the  basis  for  our  con- 
cern, not  any  belief  that  the  nuclear  powers  have 
a  superior  moral  right  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
or  even  to  deny  them  to  others.  The  nuclear 
powers  cannot  expect  other  nations  indefinitely 
to  deny  to  themselves  such  weapons  as  they  may 
believe  are  required  for  their  defense  if  they,  the 
nuclear  powers,  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  halting  their  own  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  refuse  to  begin  the  process  of  their 
destruction.  This  is  why  we  have  for  so  long 
sought  action  in  the  nuclear  field  by  the  nuclear 
powers.  One  of  our  concerns  with  this  resolution, 
therefore,  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  central 
responsibility  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

In  the  arrangements  which  the  United  States 
has  found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  conclude 
with  NATO  in  the  interests  of  collective  self- 
defense,  we  have  sought  to  give  expression  to  the 
above  policy.  The  United  States  and  its  NATO 
partners  have  arrangements  under  which  the 
defense  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  have  atomic  weapons  available  for 
their  protection.  American,  as  well  as  Allied, 
forces  have  in  their  possession  the  vehicles  capable 
of  carrying  such  weapons.  The  weapons  them- 
selves are  maintained  in  a  stockpile  system  under 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  existing  United  States  policy  and  law.  This 
system  provides  the  Alliance  with  effective 
resources  to  defend  itself  against  an  antagonist 
whose  armed  forces  have  at  their  disposal  the 


'Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  917. 
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'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  26, 1960,  p.  482. 
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most  modern  and  destructive  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery. 

In  today's  world  the  most  satisfactory  pro- 
tection against  nuclear  war  is  adequate  defense, 
and  we  intend  to  maintain  that  defense.  Ulti- 
mately the  only  reliable  protection  against  nuclear 
war  lies  in  disarmament  agreements  with  effective 
international  control  provisions  which  would  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  nuclear  threat. 

There  is  a  further  feature  of  the  Irish  resolution 
which  causes  my  Government  concern.  It  calls 
for  unverified  commitment  of  indefinite  duration. 
Such  commitments  are  an  unacceptable  substitute 
for  verified  agreements.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  where  democratic  institutions  insure  full 
public  discussion,  certain  areas  of  the  world  are 
closed  societies,  and  without  control  arrangements 
suspicions  of  violations  are  likely  to  result.  Trust 
is  decreased  and  suspicion  increased  under  such 
arrangements.  The  cause  of  disarmament  would 
suffer  rather  than  be  advanced  by  such 
commitments. 

Because  my  Government  fully  recognizes  and 
sympathizes  with  the  motivation  behind  the  Irish 
resolution,  we  will  not  vote  against  it.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  however,  we  cannot 
support  the  resolution  and  will  therefore  abstain. 

Attendance  of  Government  Scientists 
at  International  Conferences 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Walter  G. 
Whitman,  Science  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
to  Daniel  M.  Singer,  General  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists. 

December  19, 1960 
Dear  Mr.  Singer  :  A  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  directed  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Walter 
Rudolph,  was  postponed  since  the  matter  at  is- 
sue— the  participation  of  federally-employed  sci- 
entists in  the  Fifth  International  Biochemistry 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Moscow  next  August — was 
under  consideration  in  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  recently  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  that  Department's  plans 
for  the  participation  of  its  scientists  in  the  Bio- 
chemistry Congress.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
Department's  policy  of  not  hindering  the  partici- 


pation of  Government  employees  in  international 
scientific  meetings  if  membership  and  participa- 
tion are  not  based  upon  political  consideration  and 
such  attendance  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Department  does  not  usually  accredit  an 
official  United  States  Government  delegation  to; 
take  part  in  international  conferences  at  which  the 
attendance  of  nationals  of  unrecognized  regimes  is 
expected.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  taking  part  in  nongovern- 
mental meetings  at  Government  expense  without 
accreditation  if  the  Department  of  State  deter- 
mines that  their  participation  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Without  accreditation,  a  participant 
does  not  represent  nor  speak  for  his  government. 

I  regret  that  this  reply  has  been  delayed,  but 
hope  that  it  answers  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  G.  Whitman 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Singer, 
Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
1700  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30  (press  release  712)  that  it  had  designated 
three  American  educators  to  participate  in  a 
Conference  of  Heads  of  Universities  sponsored  by 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Karachi  in  Pakistan, 
January  25-February  1.    The  educators  are : 

William  E.  Stevenson,  President  Emeritus  of  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  current  Chairman  of  the 
Middle  East  University  Survey  Commission 

Douglas  M.  Knight,  President  of  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

Robert  G.  Van  Duyn,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S. 
Operations  Mission  to  Thailand,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

The  Karachi  conference  is  part  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  program  sponsored  by  SEATO 
since  1957  to  increase  and  deepen  cultural  contacts 
and  promote  mutual  understanding  among  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  and  of  member  states. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  seminars  on  educational 
problems  which  SEATO  expects  to  sponsor. 
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In  January  1960  a  preparatory  commission  met 
at  Bangkok  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  conference. 
It  developed  agenda  topics  which  include  an 
appraisal  of  cooperation  among  universities  in 
Southeast  Asia,  problems  of  university  adminis- 
tration and  curricula,  language  problems  in  edu- 
cation, and  other  subjects. 

The  University  of  Karachi  has  extended  invita- 
tions to  participants  and  observers  from  the 
SEATO  member  countries  and  several  nonmember 
Asian  countries. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  at 
Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000).  Done  at 
The  Hague  September  28, 1955.1 
Signature:  Pakistan,  August  8,  1960. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Venezuela,  August  26,  1960; 
Netherlands,  September  21, 1960. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.     Done  at  Washington  January  26,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.     TIAS  4607. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Ireland,  Israel,  and  Tur- 
key, December  22,  1960. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances   deposited:  Congo    (Brazzaville),    October 
26, 1960 ;  Senegal,  October  31,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  November  4,  1960; 

Senegal,  November  7,  1960;  New  Zealand,  November 

9,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of   the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreemen^  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  Chile,  November  21,  1960. 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18,  1959. 
Will  enter  into  force  on  date  on  which  signed  by  all 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 


1  Not  in  force. 


January   7  6,   1967 


Signatures:  Austria  (subject  to  ratification),  February 
18,  1959;  Netherlands,  February  19,  1959;  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  February  20,  1959;  Denmark,  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959 ;  Norway,  April  23,  1959 ;  Sweden,  May 
5,  1959;  Luxembourg,  May  13,  1959;  New  Zealand, 
May  19,  1959 ;  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa,  May  22,  1959 ;  United  Kingdom,  May  25,  1959 ; 
Belgium  and  Indonesia,  May  26,  1959 ;  Ceylon,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Finland,  May  29,  1959;  India  and 
Japan,  June  24,  1959;  Peru,  July  14,  1959;  Ghana 
(subject  to  ratification),  October  13,  1959;  Malaya, 
November  6,  1959 ;  Brazil,  November  9,  1959 ;  Canada, 
November  16,  1959 ;  Australia,  December  14,  1959 ; 
France,  October  18, 1960 ;  United  States,  December  16, 
1960. 

Declarations  confirming  signature:  Austria,  December 
2, 1959 ;  Ghana,  March  28, 1960. 

Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 
United  Kingdom:  Nigeria,  October  11, 1960. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  25, 1959.  Entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  November  19, 1959.  TIAS  4385. 
Signatures:  Switzerland,  November  15,  1960;  Malaya, 
November  17, 1960 ;  Pakistan,  December  8, 1960. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
May  29,  1959.     Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
December  19, 1959.     TIAS  4384. 
Signature:  Malaya,  November  17, 1960. 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  August  17,  1959. 
Will  enter  into  force  on  date  on  which  signed  by  all  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 
Signatures:  Norway,  August  17,  1959;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  August  28,  1959;  Austria  (subject  to  ratifica- 
tion), September  3, 1959 ;  Czechoslovakia  and  Sweden, 
October  29,  1959 ;  Ceylon,  October  31,  1959 ;  Canada, 
Denmark,  and  United  Kingdom,  November  6,  1959; 
Brazil,  November  9,  1959;  Peru,  November  16,  1959; 
Netherlands,  December  2,  1959 ;  Australia,  December 
14,  1959;  Belgium  (subject  to  ratification),  February 
9,  1960 ;  Japan,  April  26, 1960  ;  Malaya,  May  19,  1960 ; 
Rhodesia    and    Nyasaland,    May   24,    1960;    France, 
October  18,  1960;  United  States,  December  16,  1960. 
Declarations  confirming  signature:  Austria,  March  16, 

1960  ;  Belgium,  April  5,  1960. 

Acknowledged    applicable    rights    and    obligations    of 

United  Kingdom:  Nigeria,  October  11,  1960. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 

Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.    Done  at 

Tokyo  November  9,  1959.    Entered  into  force  November 

16,  i960.  „  ,      a 

Signatures:   Burma,   November  3,   1960;    Switzerland, 

November  15,  1960 ;  Ceylon,  November  16,  1960 ;  New 

Zealand,  December  7,  1960;  Pakistan,  December  8, 

196°- 
Declaration   confirming   signature:    Ghana,    November 

16,  1960. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General   Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  June  15, 1960.    TIAS  4498. 
Signatures:  Ceylon,  November  16, 1960 ;  Malaya,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1960;  Greece,  November  18,  1960;  Pakistan, 
December  8,  1960. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.    Entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  April  29,  1960.    TIAS  4461. 
Signature:  Malaya,  November  17, 1960. 
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United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.     Done  at  London  November 
16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.     TIAS 
1580. 
Signatures:  Ivory  Coast,  October  13,  1960;  Dahomey, 

October    18,    1960;    Mali,    October   21,    1960;    Congo 

(Brazzaville),  October  24,  1960;  Nigeria,  November  2, 

1960 ;  Senegal,  November  3, 1960. 
Acceptances    deposited:   Dahomey,    October    18,    1960; 

Congo  (Brazzaville),  October  24,  1960;  Ivory  Coast, 

October  27,  1960. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.  Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 

Accession  deposited:  Malagasy  Republic,  December  15, 
1960. 

BILATERAL 

Uruguay 

Agreement  setting  forth  an  understanding  concerning  the 
rate  of  exchange  under  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  20,  1959,  as  supplemented 
(TIAS  4179,  4238,  4356,  4375,  and  4406).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Montevideo  September  13  and  16, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 

Dempster  Mcintosh  as  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  effec- 
tive December  31,  1960.  (For  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador 
Mcintosh,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
December  24.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.     TIAS  4532.     3  pp. 

5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 


Poland,  amending  the  agreements  of  June  7,  1957,  Febru- 
ary 15, 1958,  and  June  10, 1959,  as  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Washington  July  21,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  July  21,  1960. 


:  Of 

red 

i33. 


Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.    TIAS  45 
7  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thailand,  amending  the  agreement  of  March  13,  1956,  as 
amended.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  July  26,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4535.     14  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland.  Signed  at  Washington  July  21,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  July  21,  1960.     With  exchanges  of  notes. 

United  States  Educational  Commission  in  Korea.    TIAS 

4536.     5  pp.    5e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  amending  the  agreement  of  April  28, 
1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Seoul  June  30,  1960 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1960. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.  TIAS  4537.  6  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  26,  1957. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  December  2, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  December  23,  1959.  And  ex- 
tension agreement.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  23,  1959,  and  January  6  and  July  6 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  6, 1960. 

Defense— Weapons  Production  Program.  TIAS  4538 
9  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rome  July  7,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  July  7, 1960. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4539. 
2  pp.     5$. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  August  3,  1955,  as 
amended.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  August  2, 1960. 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications.  TIAS  4540.  5  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cambodia.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Phnom  Penh 
July  15, 1960.    Entered  into  force  July  15, 1960. 

Air  Transport  Services.  TIAS  4541.  3  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  extending  the  provisional  arrangement  of  March 
7,  1957,  as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Mexico  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into  force  June 
30, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

10tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Signed  at  Cairo  August  1, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  August  1,  1960.  With  exchanges 
of  notes. 


TIAS  4542.     10  pp. 


TIAS   4543.     3  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  4,  1960. 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  July  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1960.    With  related  letter. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  December  26  January  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  December  26  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  706  dated 
December  23. 

No.         Date  Subject 

708  12/27    Mali  credentials  (rewrite). 

709  12/27    Aid    to    Yugoslavia    for    foreign    ex- 

change and  trade  systems. 
♦710    12/29    Length-of-service  awards. 

711  12/29    Economic  and  technical  aid  agreement 

with  Togo. 

712  12/30    Delegation  to  SEATO  Heads  of  Uni- 

versities Conference  (rewrite). 

713  12/30    Consultations  with  Ecuadorean  For- 

eign Minister. 

714  12/30    Financial  aid  to  Iceland. 

715  12/30    Aid  to  Viet-Nam  for  construction  of 

jet  runway. 


*Not  printed. 
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I.S.  Breaks  Ties  With  Government  of  Cuba, 
Maintains  Its  Treaty  Rights  in  Guantanamo  Base 


Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Eisen- 
ower  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  notes  re- 
trd'mg  the  termination  of  diplomatic  and 
msular  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
uba,  together  with  a  statement  by  James  G. 
fagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  re- 
irding  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
'uantanamo  Naval  Base. 


ERMINATION  OF  RELATIONS 

rhlte  House  press  release  dated  January  3 
tatement  by  President  Eisenhower 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  this  morning  the  Gov- 
mment  of  Cuba  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Jharge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States 
embassy  in  Habana  [Daniel  M.  Braddock]  a  note 
tating  that  the  Government  of  Cuba  had  decided 
3  limit  the  personnel  of  our  Embassy  and  con- 
ulate  in  Habana  to  11  persons.  Forty-eight 
ours  was  granted  for  the  departure  of  our  entire 
taff  with  the  exception  of  11.  This  unusual 
ction  on  the  part  of  the  Castro  government  can 
ave  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  impossible 
le  conduct  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
lat  Government. 

Accordingly  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
tate  to  deliver  a  note  to  the  Charge  dAffaires 
d  interim  of  Cuba  in  Washington  which  refers 
)  the  demand  of  his  Government  and  states  that 
ie  Government  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
3rmally  terminating  diplomatic  and  consular  re- 
gions with  the  Government  of  Cuba.  Copies  of 
oth  notes  are  being  made  available  to  the  press. 
This  calculated  action  on  the  part  of  the  Castro 
overnment  is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
arassments,  baseless  accusations,  and  vilification, 
'here  is  a  limit  to  what  the  United  States  in  self- 


respect  can  endure.  That  limit  has  now  been 
reached.  Our  friendship  for  the  Cuban  people  is 
not  affected.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  conviction 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  historic  friendship  between  us  once  again 
to  find  its  reflection  in  normal  relations  of  every 
sort.  Meanwhile  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  now  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a 
dictator. 

United  States  Note  > 

January  3, 1961 
Sik  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  a  note  dated 
January  2,  1961,  from  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  the  Charge  dAffaires  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Habana  stating  that  the  Government 
of  Cuba  has  decided  that  personnel  of  the  Em- 
bassy and  Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  the 
City  of  Habana,  regardless  of  nationality,  shall 
not  exceed  eleven  persons. 

This  unwarranted  action  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  places  crippling  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  Mission  to  carry  on  its  normal 
diplomatic  and  consular  functions.  It  would  con- 
sequently appear  that  it  is  designed  to  achieve  an 
effective  termination  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  between  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby 
formally  notifies  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  the 
termination  of  such  relations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  intends 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  all 
but  eleven  persons  within  the  period  of  48  hours 
from  1 :20  a.m.  on  January  3,  the  time  of  the  de- 


1  Addressed  to  Dr.  Armando  F16rez  Ibarra,  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  at  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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livery  of  the  note  under  reference.  In  addition, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  with- 
draw its  remaining  diplomatic  and  consular 
personnel  in  Cuba  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  is  requested  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible 
all  Cuban  nationals  employed  in  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  and  in  all  Cuban  Consular 
establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
questing the  Government  of  Switzerland  to  as- 
sume diplomatic  and  consular  representation  in 
Cuba  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.2 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  you  the 
assurances  of  my  reciprocity  of  your  considera- 
tions. 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Cuban  Note 

Habana,  January  2, 1961,  Year  of  Education 
Mr.  Charge  d'affaires  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Revolutionary  Government  has  decided  that 
under  present  circumstances  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy 


and  Consulate  of  Cuba  in  the  City  of  Washington,  whetht 
diplomatic,  consular,  or  of  other  character,  whatever  the 
nationality,  should  not  exceed  eleven  persons.    Likev 
it  has  decided  that  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy 
Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Haba 
whether  diplomatic,  consular  or  of  other  character,  wl 
ever  their  nationality,  should  likewise  be  limited  to  elev 
persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  departure  of 
persons  who  for  this  reason  must  abandon  the  natioi 
territory,  a  period  of  48  hours  has  been  fixed  from 
time  of  receipt  of  this  note. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Charg<5  d'Affaires,  to  r 
iterate  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  reciprocity  of  yoi 
considerations. 

Carlos  Olivares 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HAGERTY 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  4 

The  termination  of  our  diplomatic  and  consuls 
relations  with  Cuba  has  no  effect  on  the  status  c 
our  naval  station  at  Guantanamo.  The  treat 
rights  under  which  we  maintain  the  naval  statio 
may  not  be  abrogated  without  the  consent  of  tli 
United  States. 


United  Nations  Security  Council  Hears  Cuban  Complaint 
Against  United  States,  Adjourns  Without  a  Vote 


The  Security  Council  met  January  If,  and  5  to 
consider  a  complaint  (S/4605)  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  by  Raul  Boa, 
Cuban  Minister  for  External  Relations,  charging 
that  the  United  States  was  "about  to  perpetrate, 
within  a  few  hours,  direct  military  aggression 
against  the  Government  and  people  of  Cuba.'1'' 
Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  by  U.S. 
Representatives  James  J.  Wadsworth  and  James 
W.  Barco. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH, 
JANUARY  4 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3630 

Mr.  President  [Omar  Loutfi  of  the  U.A.R.], 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  start  my  re- 


1  The  Government  of  Switzerland  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  representation  of  U.S.  interests  in  Cuba  on 
Jan.  7. 
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marks  on  a  happy  note — first,  by  extending 
cordial  welcome  to  you  as  the  United  Arab  Rt 
public  joins  us  in  the  work  of  the  Security  Counc 
and  as  you  assume  your  responsibilities  as  on 
President  for  the  month  of  January.  I  woul 
also  like  to  associate  myself  with  my  other  co 
leagues  around  this  table  in  welcome  to  our  thr< 
other  new  colleagues  here.  The  United  States  di 
rives  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  prospect  c 
working  with  the  representatives  of  Chile,  Turke; 
and  Liberia.  We  know  that  the  Council  wi 
benefit  greatly  from  the  wisdom  and  experien< 
of  their  representatives,  and  we  are  happy  to  coi 
vey  to  them,  as  well  as  to  you,  Mr.  President,  ot 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  Finally,  M 
President,  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  representativt 
of  Argentina,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Tunisia.  As  hi 
been  said  by  more  than  one  delegation  here,  the 
will  be  missed. 
Now,  to  the  business  before  us,  namely,  tl 
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lestion  of  the  agenda  of  this  particular  session 
!  the  Security  Council. 

Last  night,  as  the  members  of  the  Council  know, 
e  United  States  Government  announced  the 
rmination  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.1  I 
»ed  not  tell  you  with  what  heavy  hearts  we  took 
at  step.  The  Cuban  people  are  our  friends.  We 
ive  worked  hard,  in  the  face  of  great  and  con- 
nued  provocation,  to  prevent  the  leaders  of  Cuba 
om  choking  off  these  friendly  relations ;  but  that 
what  they  seemed  determined  to  do.  Over 
>arly  2  years  they  have  piled  insult  upon  injury 
i  a  point  where  our  diplomacy  could  not  function 
ly  more. 

Now,  in  these  false  and  hysterical  charges  which 
ive  been  laid  before  the  Security  Council  by 
Le  Cuban  Government,  we  have  a  fresh  reminder 
:  the  strategy  of  harassment  by  which  they 
•ought  us — and  I  think  definitely  on  purpose — 
i  last  night's  decision. 

As  the  members  of  the  Council  know,  the  United 
:ates  has  a  tradition  of  many  years'  standing  of 
)t  opposing  full  and  free  debate  on  charges 
veled  against  us  in  the  United  Nations — no 
atter  how  baseless  the  charges  may  be  nor  how 
scredited  in  world  opinion.  In  conformity  with 
at  tradition  we  will  not  oppose  the  inscription 
!  this  complaint  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
uba  [Raul  Eoa],  even  though  it  is  totally 
•audulent. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  hide  and 
>thing  to  fear  from  these  charges.  They  are 
Jse  and  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  If  any- 
)dy  has  reason  to  fear  a  debate  on  this  question 
is  the  Cuban  leaders  themselves,  who  have  been 
ying  "wolf!"  for  the  past  6  months  over  an 
leged  "imminent  invasion" — I  repeat  for  the 
ist  6  months — of  their  country  and  thereby  are 
-st  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
ie  world. 

Let  me  remind  the  Council  that  last  July  the 
oreign  Minister  of  Cuba  came  here  to  the  Coun- 
;1  and  accused  the  United  States — without  proof, 
I  course — of  aggressive  intentions  against  his 
'Untry — a  charge  which  the  Council  did  not 
|  stain.2  In  August  he  made  similar  accusations 
gainst  us  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 


the  Organization  of  American  States  in  San 
Jose — again  without  proof;  and  again  he  got  no 
support.3  Then  in  September  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Cuba  [Fidel  Castro]  made  a  4-hour  speech 
about  it  in  the  General  Assembly.4  Then  in  Oc- 
tober Dr.  Roa  came  to  the  General  Assembly  with 
charges  about  a  "large-scale  invasion  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  launch 
at  any  moment,"  and  then  he  asked  for  an  im- 
mediate plenary  debate  on  it.5 

Recalling  that  record  of  wild  charges  in  recent 
months,  we  are  no  longer  very  much  surprised 
to  read  Dr.  Roa's  letter  of  December  31,  in  which 
he  says  in  the  very  first  sentence  that  the  United 
States  "is  about  to  perpetrate,  within  a  few  hours, 
direct  military  aggression  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Cuba."  Those  are  his  actual 
words — "within  a  few  hours."  It  is  the  same 
midnight  brew,  dipped  from  the  same  cauldron 
of  hysteria.  I  reject  categorically  the  ridiculous 
charges  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Cuban  Memorandum  of  December  31 

Mr.  President,  we  have  searched  among  the 
adjectives  of  Dr.  Roa's  memorandum,  and  we  have 
found  just  two  specific  charges  which  seem  to  be 
new.  We  are  charged,  first,  with  engineering 
the  diplomatic  isolation  of  Cuba.  This  charge 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  government  which  has 
made  itself  an  instrument  of  the  most  cruel  im- 
perialism of  all  times;  which  has  had  a  part  in 
armed  incursions  into  the  territory  of  other  Amer- 
ican states;  which  has  incited  disorder  and  tur- 
bulence through  minority  groups ;  which  has  used 
its  diplomatic  officials — or  at  least  those  who  have 
remained  in  its  service — for  interventionist  ac- 
tivities; and  which  has  continually  and  violently 
repudiated  the  regional  organization  of  which  it 
is  a  member. 

Now,  any  diplomatic  isolation  of  Cuba  comes 
as  a  result  of  Cuba's  own  actions.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  Government  has  consulted  and  will 
continue  to  consult  with  other  American  govern- 
ments regarding  the  consequences  of  these  Cuban 
activities  and  attitudes  and  many  other  Cuban 
actions  which  have  contributed  to  tension  in  the 


^| 


1  See  p.  103. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8, 1960,  p.  199. 


3  Ibid.,  Sept.  12, 1960,  p.  395. 

*  For  texts  of  U.S.  replies,  see  Hid.,  Oct.  17,  1960,  p. 
621,  and  Oct.  31, 1960,  p.  690. 
6  For  background,  see  Hid.,  Nov.  21,  1960,  p.  787. 
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international  relations  of  the  hemisphere.  But 
to  say  that  the  actions  and  decisions  which  these 
governments  have  taken  within  their  own  right 
are  other  than  their  own  sovereign  will  is  insult- 
ing to  them  as  well  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Security  Council.  And  to  attribute  such  actions 
to  the  United  States  Government  is  false  and 
absurd. 

Alleged  Document  on  Intervention 

In  the  jungle  of  adjectives  of  Dr.  Roa's  letter, 
we  find  one  other  comparatively  new  accusation 
and  it  has  to  do  with  a  nebulous  document.  Dr. 
Roa  asserts  in  his  letter,  ".  .  .  there  exists  a  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State,  circulated  to  all 
the  Foreign  Ministries  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  which  it  is  stated,  .  .  .  that  President 
Eisenhower's  Government — " 

[Ambassador  Wadsworth  was  interrupted  on  a  point  of  order 
by  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  after  which  he  resumed  as 
follows  :] 

Mr.  President,  had  it  not  been  for  the  point  of 
order  of  our  distinguished  representative  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  I  would  have  finished  long  ago.  I  may 
also  say  that  normally  I  would  take  very  seriously 
any  point  of  order  made  by  Mr.  [Valerian  A.] 
Zorin  having  to  do  with  the  improper  use  of  sub- 
stance in  a  procedural  address.  He  is  the  greatest 
expert  on  that  in  the  entire  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  in  substance.  I  am  discussing  the 
request  of  the  Cuban  Government  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  explanatory  memo- 
randum which  came  with  the  request  for  this 
meeting  today  explains  why  they  want  a  meet- 
ing— therefore,  why  they  want  an  agenda 
adopted — and  I  am  discussing  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda.  I  will  hurry  along  to  my  long-planned 
finish  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  thank  the  President 
for  his  forbearance. 

I  was  saying,  when  the  point  of  order  was  called, 
that  in  this  letter  there  is  a  quote  which  says  that 
"there  exists  a  document  of  the  Department  of 
State,  circulated  to  all  the  Foreign  Ministries  on 
the  American  continent,  in  which  it  is  stated,  .  .  . 
that  President  Eisenhower's  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  order  a  military  intervention  in  Cuba." 
The  United  States  Government  knows  of  no  such 
document.  We  certainly  did  not  originate  any 
such  document. 

However,  I  do  not  place  too  much  stress  on  these 
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particular  charges  because  we  know  from  exper: 
ence  from  Dr.  Roa's  persistence  in  error  that  a1 
soon  as  we  answer  these  points  he  will  produc 
a  half  a  dozen  more — again  without  logic  o 
evidence. 

But  let  there  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  m 
Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  this  debate  on  s 
stance;  the  real  attacker  here  is  the  Cuban  Gove 
ment.  The  weapons  are  character  assassinati 
and  false  alarms.  The  target  is  not  just  th 
United  States  but  all  those  governments  of  tli 
Western  Hemisphere  whose  policies  the  leadershi 
in  Habana  does  not  happen  to  like.  And  th 
launching  point  for  the  propaganda  invasion  jj 
right  here  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  fact,  false  propaganda,  bad  as  it  is,  is  onl 
one  of  the  weapons  being  used,  I  will  go  into  ths 
when  I  get  into  substance.  But  these  are  the  ra 
threats  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  an 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Organizatio 
of  American  States,  which  is  the  competei 
regional  organization.  In  fact,  the  last  time  ths 
the  Government  of  Cuba  brought  these  charges  t 
the  Security  Council,  the  Council  suggested  ver 
politely  that  they  be  taken  first  before  the  Organ; 
zation  of  American  States. 

As  to  Cuba's  monotonously  reiterated  char 
they  have  been  by  no  means  neglected. 
Government  has  twice  requested  convocation  c 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  was  created  by  th 
Seventh  Meeting  of  the  American  Foreign  Minis 
ters  in  San  Jose,  to  look  into  the  facts  of  sue 
charges.6  These  efforts  have  been  deliberatel 
ignored  by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  whic 
obviously  desires  only  to  build  false  propagand 
fires  rather  than  have  its  complaints  dealt  wit 
within  the  regional  organization.  But  since  w 
are  accused  here  by  the  principal  agent  of  th 
threat  involved,  we  are  prepared  to  describe  t 
the  Council,  after  the  agenda  is  adopted,  just  wha 
the  threat  is  and  where  it  comes  from. 

And  we  hope  that  the  Government  of  Cubs 
having  failed  three  times  out  of  three  to  gain  sup 
port  in  the  United  Nations  for  its  propagandi 
will  realize  at  last  that  such  tactics  do  not  hui 
us  and  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  thin 
to  pervert  the  United  Nations  to  serve  the  selfis 
purposes  of  any  nation. 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1960,  p.  747. 
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ECOND  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH, 

MiUARY  4 

.S./U.N.  press  release  S631 

Beginning  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1959  a 
jries  of  invasion  attempts  upset  the  peace  of  the 
!aribbean  area.  Panama,  Nicaragua,  the  Domin- 
:an  Republic,  and  Haiti  were  the  victims.  In 
srery  case  it  has  been  established  beyond  reason- 
ble  doubt  that  the  expeditions  had  the  support 
f  Cuban  officials.  In  the  case  of  the  invasion  of 
Ittiama  in  June  of  1959,  the  investigating  commit- 
je  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
f  American  States  studied  the  facts  and  con- 
[uded  that— and  I  quote  from  their  report— 
the  Republic  of  Panama  was  the  victim  of 
n  invasion  organized  abroad  that  sailed  from  a 
)uban  port  and  was  composed  entirely  of  for- 
igners."  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
ras  able  to  confirm  that  82  out  of  the  84  invaders 
rho  were  taken  prisoner  were  Cubans.  The  in- 
asions  of  Haiti  were  apparently  attempted  with 
he  complicity  of  the  Cuban  Ambassador  there 
nd  his  five  military  attaches. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  by  plunging  their  coun- 
ry  into  this  subversive  and  military  activity  which 
5  far  beyond  the  resources  of  Cuba  acting  alone, 
he  leaders  of  Cuba  have  put  that  unhappy  coun- 
ry  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  international 
ommunism. 

Last  February,  when  the  First  Deputy  Premier 
«f  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  [Anastas  I.]  Mikoyan, 
■isited  Cuba,  a  communique  was  issued  in  Habana 
,bout  Mr.  Mikoyan's  conversations  with  the  Cuban 
eaders.  It  contained  this  statement:  "Expres- 
ion  was  given  to  the  constant  striving  of  both 
jovernments  to  implement  active  and  joint  ac- 
ivity  in  the  United  Nations."  We  have  already 
een  evidences  of  that  joint  activity — not  only  to- 
lay  but  as  when,  last  September,  the  General  As- 
embly  voted  on  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  plenary 
lebate  on  its  discredited  charge  of  United  States 
lerial  aggression.  There  were  only  10  votes  for 
hat  proposal :  the  9  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  which 
virtually  always  votes  together,  and — Cuba. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  Ave  see 
[mother  example  of  that  "joint  activity"  right 
aere  in  the  Council.  It  has  been  remarked  to  me, 
tnd  I  think  truly,  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  find 
t  very  convenient  that  the  Security  Council  should 
')e  hearing  this  spurious  Cuban  charge  of  an 
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imaginary  United  States  aggression  at  a  point 
when  world  opinion  might  otherwise  be  noticing 
certain  events  in  Laos  or  in  the  Congo. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Cuba's  self-isolation  in  the 
past  2  years.  "What  began  2  years  ago  as  a  bright 
hope  for  the  Cuban  people,  applauded  widely  by 
the  American  people  and  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
quickly  turned  into  a  reign  of  terror  at  home  and 
thence  into  a  clanger  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  severely  provoked  though 
we  are,  as  last  night's  action  will  attest,  the  United 
States'  aims  regarding  Cuba  have  not  changed. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation  we  shall  cooperate 
with  our  allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  help 
maintain  its  security  against  aggression  from 
whatever  source. 

And  we  will  never  cease  to  look  for  a  way  back 
to  peace  and  friendship  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

OAS  Good  Offices  Committee 

Now,  in  all  these  efforts  the  United  States  has 
placed  the  greatest  emphasis— and  we  think 
rightly  so — on  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  in  the  inter-American 
tradition.  At  San  Jose  last  August  the  OAS 
created  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
composed  of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  to 
provide  a  forum  where  the  difficulties  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  might  be  ironed  out. 
Last  September  12  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  committee  be  convened  in  order  to  clarify 
the  facts  in  the  controversy  between  ourselves  and 
Cuba.  On  October  28  we  reiterated  that  proposal 
in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS 
and  promised  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  sole  condition  that  Cuba  would  do  the 
same. 

Perhaps  if  that  offer  had  been  accepted,  Mr. 
President,  the  false,  vague,  and  somewhat  hyster- 
ical charges  which  we  have  heard  today  could  have 
been  brought  into  some  reasonable  order  and 
studied  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  gen- 
erated between  sister  states.  Evidently  that  is  not 
what  the  Cuban  Government  wanted.  They 
would  rather  come  in  here  and  fling  wild  charges 
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about.  As  long  as  they  are  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
we  see  no  chance  for  improvement. 

I  noted  particularly  over  the  simultaneous 
translation  that  Dr.  Roa  stated  specifically  that 
Cuba  could  not  accept  any  resolution  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  which  would  ask  the  Government  of 
Cuba  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  presently  constituted,  to  get  together  and 
talk  these  things  over.  This  again  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  attitude  which  is  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

But  we  will  never  despair,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  will  never  cease  to  look  for  the  day  when  Cuba 
will  break  out  of  the  prison  of  hatred  in  which 
her  present  rulers  have  confined  her  and  will  re- 
join the  community  of  nations. 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Roa's  speech  I  have  no 
reason  to  change  what  I  said  in  my  brief  state- 
ment this  morning  about  the  Cuban  charges  as  set 
forth  in  his  letter  to  the  Council.  The  charges  in 
the  speech,  just  like  those  in  the  letter,  are  com- 
pletely without  foundation  and  given  to  us  in  a 
rather  hysterical  manner.  I  rather  seriously  doubt 
that  Dr.  Roa  himself  believes  them.  To  try  to 
refute  them  all  in  detail  would  be  like  making  a 
point-by-point  rebuttal  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

There  was  one  thing  that  he  said  toward  the 
early  part  of  his  speech — and  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  have  the  verbatim  of  it — but  over  the  simul- 
taneous translation  it  sounded  something  like  this : 
that  the  actions  of  the  United  States,  as  he  was 
about  to  give  them  in  his  speech  to  us,  were  un- 
believable. I  agree.  They  are  unbelievable,  and 
they  should  not  be  believed. 

Now,  my  delegation  will  make  not  very  much 
comment  on  Dr.  Roa's  speech  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  in  writing.  But  I  will 
say  a  few  words  about  the  main  charges  in  his 
letter,  which  is  before  the  Council  in  Document 
S/4605  and  which  we  have  had  a  brief  opportunity 
to  study. 

First  Charge 

First,  as  I  mentioned  very  briefly  this  morning, 
the  letter  charges  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  "con- 
fidential note,"  some  sort  of  a  "document  of  the 
Department  of  State,"  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  informed  the  foreign  ministries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  our  intention  to 
carry  out  a  military  intervention  in  Cuba  under 


certain  contingencies,  namely,  if  construction  is : 
sumed  on  "seventeen  sites  for  the  launching 
Soviet  rockets."   Alice  in  Wonderland  ? 

On  the  first  page  of  Dr.  Roa's  letter  this  wa 
all  stated  flatly  as  a  fact :  the  United  States  not 
exists,  it  has  been  circulated,  and  words  ar 
quoted  from  it  in  quotation  marks.  But  then 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2  and  the  top  of  page  3,  th 
existence  of  the  note  is  rather  oddly  attributed  U 
"cabled  despatches  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay.1 
Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  is  beuu 
presented  to  the  Security  Council  to  support  i 
charge  of  aggression,  of  "imminent  invasion"- 
the  most  serious  charge,  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Ro; 
realizes,  that  one  nation  can  make  against  anothe: 
on  the  basis  of  "cabled  despatches  from  Monte 
video,  Uruguay." 

Now,  we  have  great  respect  for  the  free  news 
papers  of  Montevideo,  just  as  we  do  for  the  fret 
newspapers  of  New  York.  But  it  is  common  ex 
perience,  at  least  in  societies  such  as  ours — perhaps 
Dr.  Roa  has  not  had  this  experience — that  report; 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  free  newspapers  ir 
any  city  which  turn  out,  upon  examination,  to  b( 
inaccurate  or  even  entirely  erroneous.  And  I  kno\s 
all  of  us  around  this  table  have  been  subjected  tc 
such  erroneous  reporting  from  time  to  time,  ane 
in  many,  many  cases  which  we  all  know  of,  th 
newspaper  in  question  has  printed  a  retraction 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
reports  may  be  erroneous,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  we  call  "inspired  press  stories,' 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Communist-guided 
Prensa  Latina. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  circu- 
lated any  document  or  note  of  any  kind  relating 
to  the  supposed  construction  of  Soviet  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  or  stating  an  intention  to  launch 
a  military  intervention  against  Cuba.  And  per- 
haps it  is  significant,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  spite 
of  a  welter  of  photographs  and  in  spite  of  a  large 
number  of  quotations  from  various  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  the  Security  Council  has 
not  been  shown  any  such  document.  Cannot  we 
all  realize,  understanding  international  relations 
as  we  do  at  this  table,  that  if  any  Cuban  authority 
had  come  to  any  United  States  authority  about 
this  so-called  document,  we  could  have  told  them 
that  this  particular  press  report  was  completely 
erroneous?     They  obviously  did  not  want  to  be 
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old  that.  They  Avould  much  rather  spread  it  in 
he  press  and  come  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  make  a  big  noise  about  it. 

Now,  so  much  for  our  latest  "invasion  plot." 
?hat  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  second-hand 
umor  which  Dr.  Roa  uses  instead  of  evidence. 

As  you  see,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  keep  this 
tivasion  scare  in  perspective,  we  must  keep  in 
aind  recent  Cuban  propaganda.  For  the  past 
ear  or  more  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Cuban 
aaders,  particularly  of  Prime  Minister  Castro,  to 
scribe  to  the  United  States  an  intention  to  carry 
ut  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba  and  to  urge  all 
•atriotic  Cubans  to  be  ready  to  die  fighting  the 
fankee  invaders.  We  had  a  sample  here  when 
)r.  Roa  asked  for  an  immediate  debate  on  what 
ie  called  "the  large-scale  invasion  which  the 
Jnited  States  Government  is  preparing  to  launch 
,t  any  moment  against  Cuba."  You  can  just 
magine  the  headlines  in  which  these  charges 
vere  spread  across  the  pages  of  the  controlled 
)ress  of  Cuba  in  order  to  whip  the  Cuban  people 
nto  a  state  of  fear  and  alarm.  Of  course  there 
vas  no  invasion.  There  was  never  any  plan  for 
my  such  invasion.  And  the  matter  lay  on  the 
igenda  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  7  weeks  without  being  raised  again 
)y  anybody,  even  though  the  United  States  had 
ndicated  its  full  agreement  that  if  any  real  emer- 
gency came  up  the  Cuban  item  could  be  moved 
lirectly  to  the  head  of  the  list.  And  so  the  As- 
lembly  adjourned  the  first  part  of  its  session. 

Then  the  New  Year  approached  and  with  it 
he  second  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  power 
►f  the  Castro  regime.  The  morning  papers  in 
labana  on  December  31  all  carried  a  lurid  scare 
•tory  under  one  identical  banner  headline,  one 
leadline  in  all  the  papers:  "Yankee  Invasion 
mminent."  That  night  Prime  Minister  Castro 
ddressed  a  banquet  in  Habana  and  devoted  one 
lour  of  his  speech  to  the  new  invasion  charge, 
vith  particular  emphasis  on  the  supposed  United 
•States  document,  alleging  the  construction  of 
Soviet  rocket  bases  in  Cuba — the  same  nonexistent 
locument  with  which  Dr.  Roa  has  attempted  to 
|  tartle  the  Security  Council. 

I  So,  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
daily  or  an  example  of  the  daily  mental  diet  for 
Jhe  Cuban  people,  whose  free  press  has  been 
1  strangled  by  the  Castro  regime. 


Second  Charge 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  principal  charge  in 
Dr.  Roa's  letter,  that  our  "sinister  plan,"  so-called, 
against  Cuba  was  developed  "with  the  open  co- 
operation of  Cuban  war  criminals  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States — including 
mercenaries,  adventurers,  spies,  saboteurs  and  ter- 
rorists of  every  kind." 

Well  now,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  thousands 
of  Cubans,  including  editors,  intellectuals,  and 
professional  men  in  all  fields,  have  fled  from  Cuba 
in  the  past  2  years.  Many  hundreds  of  them  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
war  criminals.  Like  most  Americans,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  including  nearly  all  the  original 
chief  lieutenants  of  Dr.  Castro,  supported  the 
Castro  revolution  until  they  were  sickened  by  the 
suppression  of  freedom  in  Cuba  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  get  to 
the  United  States  or  to  some  other  free  country 
for  asylum  are  in  prison.  They  were  sickened 
by  the  suppression  of  freedom,  by  the  wiping 
out  of  every  political  party  except  the  Communist 
Party,  by  the  complete  muzzling  of  the  press, 
radio,  and  television,  by  the  taking  over  of  the 
universities  and  the  labor  movement  by  the  regime, 
the  subjection  of  the  courts  to  political  control, 
the  widespread  execution  and  imprisonment  of 
individuals  who  were  suspected  of  political  op- 
position. Yes,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great 
many  Cubans  who  do  not  choose  to  live  in  Cuba 
under  these  circumstances.  But  the  United  States 
is  only  one  of  many  free  countries  which  have 
given  them  asylum. 

Now,  our  Federal  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  some  private  organizations,  have  given 
emergency  assistance  to  some  of  these  refugees 
who  had  to  leave  Cuba  without  money  or  prop- 
erty and  must  make  a  new  start  somewhere.7 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  find  housing  and  jobs 
for  them  and  schooling  for  their  children.  We 
have  informed  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  all  about  these  steps  and  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  other  American  Republics 
might  wish  to  cooperate  in  dealing  with  this 
purely  humanitarian  problem.     Now,  those  are 


7  For  text  of  an  interim  report  on  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem  made  to  President  Eisenhower  by  Tracy  S. 
Voorhees  on  Dec.  19,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  9,  1961,  p.  45. 
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all  actions  which  any  free  country  would  take  as  a 
matter  of  common  humanity. 

But,  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Roa  has  done,  that  we 
have  supported  military  incursions  by  Cuban  ref- 
ugees into  Cuba  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  natural 
and  readily  understandable  that  some  Cubans  on 
our  shores  should  want  to  engage  in  activities 
against  the  government  which  has  done  them  so 
much  harm.  But  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  in  no  way  associated  with  such  activities. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  made  unusual  and  special 
efforts  to  prevent  violation  of  our  laws. 

Third  Charge 

Now  for  the  third  charge  in  Dr.  Boa's  letter. 
It  is  that  the  United  States  "is  now  engaged  in 
a  manoeuvre  with  a  view  to  the  diplomatic  isola- 
tion of  Cuba  within  Latin  America."  As  evidence 
for  this  Dr.  Boa  cited  the  fact  that  Guatemala 
and  Beru  had  broken  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  that  the  Uruguayan  Government  was 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  contemplating  the 
same  action.  He  added  that  other  governments 
seemed  to  be  considering  the  same  step. 

Now,  Mr.  Bresident,  of  course  the  United  States 
consults  with  other  American  Bepublics  on  mat- 
ters of  common  concern,  including  our  relations 
with  Cuba  and  their  relations  with  Cuba  and  the 
position  of  Cuba  in  our  Western  Hemispheric 
situation.  For  Dr.  Boa  to  say  that  we  have  used 
"tremendous  pressure"  on  other  American  Bepub- 
lics to  cause  them  to  break  relations  with  Cuba  is 
entirely  false.  It  shows  how  far  he  has  slipped 
into  the  totalitarian  state  of  mind  in  which  there 
are  only  two  possible  relationships  between  gov- 
ernments :  either  command  and  obedience,  or  open 
hostility. 

Now,  anybody  who  knows  the  extent  to  which 
Cuban  diplomatic  missions  throughout  this  hem- 
isphere have  been  used  for  subversion  and  hostile 
propaganda  can  understand  why  some  of  the  sov- 
ereign governments  should  find  it  necessary  to 
break  relations  with  Cuba — and  this  requires  no 
underscoring  from  us. 

Harassment  of  U.S.  Citizens 

In  this  context  let  me  add  one  word  about  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  last  night  in  breaking 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  This  was 
a  step  which  we  took,  as  I  said  this  morning,  with 
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heavy  hearts,  and  we  were  driven  to  it.    Brobabl 
nowhere  in  the  history  of  recent  civilization  has 
any  government  been  as  forbearing  in  the  face  o 
provocation  as  has  the  United  States  Governmen 
in  connection  with  Cuban  actions.     For  man 
months  the  Cuban  Government,  and  particularl 
the  Foreign  Ministry  over  which  Dr.  Boa  presides 
has  made  normal  diplomatic  contact  by  our  Em 
bassy  virtually  impossible.    Our  country  has  bee 
made  the  chief  target  for  all  Cuban  hate  propa- 
ganda ;  our  nationals  have  been  the  chief  victims 
of  their  harassment.     In  the  first  10  months  oi 
1960  at  least  43  United  States  citizens  were  har- 
assed and  arrested  without  charges  by  the  Cuban 
police.     I  stress  the  phrase  "without  charges.'1 
This  is  not  the  action  of  a  government  with  the 
ideals  which  have  been  professed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.     In  one  of  these  cases 
last  August  18  an  American  woman  and  her  twc 
young  sons  were  dragged  from  their  car  by  a  m 
and  beaten  while  the  Cuban  police  stood  by  a; 
watched ;  then  the  police  took  them  to  headquar- 
ters and  questioned  them  intensively  before  releas- 
ing   them     many    hours     later,     still    without 
giving  any  reason  for  the  arrest. 

Then  on  September  15  at  1  a.m.  armed  repre; 
sentatives  of  the  Cuban  Army's  Department  o: 
Investigations  forced  their  way  into  the  apa: 
ment  of  a  woman  staff  member  of  the  Uniti 
States  Embassy  in  Habana.  They  searched  h 
apartment,  refused  to  tell  her  of  any  charges 
against  her,  and  would  not  let  her  make  contacl 
with  her  Embassy.  She  was  taken  to  police  head- 
quarters. Our  Embassy  was  still  not  allowed  t( 
talk  to  her.  Forty  hours  later,  after  vigorous 
representations  by  our  Ambassador,  she  was  re- 
leased and  ordered  to  leave  Cuba  immediately— 
without  any  charges  ever  being  filed  against  her 

Dr.  Boa  speaks  with  great  eloquence  of  th< 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
These  are  only  two  of  many  incidents.  In  thes< 
circumstances  of  constant  harassment  the  Unitec 
States  Government  suggested  to  its  citizens  in 
Cuba  that,  unless  there  were  compelling  reason: 
to  keep  them  there,  they  should  consider  return 
ing  to  the  United  States.  We  gave  similar  advice 
to  Americans  who  might  be  thinking  of  traveling 
there  because  we,  the  United  States  Government 
were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  them  agains 
arrest  without  charge,  against  detention  withou 
charge,  against  all  kinds  of  harassment  and  em 
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irrassment.  And  in  view  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
ilty  of  providing  this  protection  for  citizens 
rough  regular  diplomatic  channels,  it  was  our 
ity  to  give  this  advice.  And  I  think  every  mem- 
«  of  the  Security  Council  would  agree  that  his 
iuntry  would  do  the  same  under  similar  circum- 
ances. 

Now,  then,  as  the  world  knows,  only  yesterday 
orning  the  Cuban  Government  suddenly  issued 
i  order,  without  warning,  that  the  United  States 
mbassy  should  be  reduced  arbitrarily  to  11  per- 
ns. All  members  of  the  Embassy  above  that 
imber  were  summarily  ordered  to  leave  within 
'<  hours  and  were  said  by  Prime  Minister  Castro 
be  engaged  in  "espionage." 
Such  hostile  and  provocative  actions  by  the 
man  Government  have  long  since  destroyed  the 
nfidence  and  mutual  respect  which  are  essential 
effective  diplomatic  relations  and  have  made 
e  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
abana  impossible. 

ents  Inside  Cuba 

In  our  opinion,  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
>n  have  isolated  their  nation  from  the  rest  of 
b  nations  even  though  the  representative  of 
iba  has  boasted  this  morning  that  "We  do  not 
ind  alone."  They  have  isolated  their  nation  at 
ist  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
rich  were  their  natural  friends,  by  their  extreme 
irst  for  power  and  domination  and  fanatical 
tolerance  of  any  and  all  dissent.  From  this 
ite  of  mind  have  flowed  many  tragic  results : 

The    imposition    of    censorship    and    thought 

titrol ; 

The  banning  of  all  political  parties  except  the 

unmunists ; 

Summary  justice  by  drumhead  courts,  which 

ve  arbitrarily  caused  hundreds  to  be  put  to 

ith; 

The  consequent  flight  of  many  thousands  of 

'ugees,  including  many  of  Cuba's  ablest  citizens ; 

Economic  troubles  arising  from  irresponsible 

ilicies  and  a  constant  defection  of  political  and 

(>nomic  leaders; 

The  official  creation  of  a  "Yankee  Devil,"  whom 

p   unfortunate    Cuban    people,    including   the 

jallest  school  children,  are  taught  to  fear  and 

jspise  as  being  ready  to  invade  their  beloved 

i  her  land; 


An  open  advocacy  of  subversion  and  violent 
revolution  throughout  Latin  America ; 

The  mortgaging  of  Cuba's  economic  future  for 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia ; 

The  military  mobilization  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans ; 

And,  finally,  the  gradual  transformation  of  an 
increasingly  insolvent  Cuba  into  a  political  and 
economic  dependency  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
springboard  for  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  events  inside 
Cuba,  even  though  they  are  the  real  source  of  the 
turmoil.  But  since  this  Council,  the  Security 
Council,  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  something  must  be 
said  about  those  aspects  of  Cuba's  policy  which 
have  not  only  contributed  to  its  moral  isolation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  have  caused  great 
dangers  to  peace  in  the  region. 

I  began  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  invasions 
which  had  taken  place  over  the  last  2  years,  and 
we  must  all  recognize,  because  it  is  openly  avowed, 
that  subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a 
definite  policy  of  the  Castro  government.  High 
officials  of  the  Cuban  Government  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Governments  of  Latin  America  do  not 
represent  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  On 
August  30,  1960,  Prime  Minister  Castro  said: 
"What  happened  in  Cuba  will  some  day  happen 
in  America."  By  that  I  suppose  he  meant  the 
United  States.  "And  if  for  saying  this  we  are 
accused  of  being  continental  revolutionaries,  let 
them  accuse  us.  If  for  saying  this  we  are  accused 
of  wanting  there  to  be  revolution  in  all  of  America, 
let  them  accuse  us."  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  could  be  much  clearer  than  that. 

But  to  nail  down  the  last  nail,  2  days  later,  on 
September  1,  Foreign  Minister  Roa  said  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  "will  act  as  a  springboard  for 
all  the  popular  forces  of  Latin  America  following 
a  destiny  identical  to  that  of  Cuba." 

Role  of  International  Communism 

Now,  if  the  rulers  of  Cuba  set  out  by  themselves 
to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  dangerous 
enough.  But  it  is  made  far  more  dangerous  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  openly  espoused  and  abetted 
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by  the  entire  international  Communist  movement 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  a 
month  ago  in  Moscow  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  world,  in  their  directive  on 
worldwide  Communist  strategy,  proclaimed  that 
"the  victory  of  the  popular  revolution  in  Cuba  is 
a  splendid  example  for  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America." 

These  words  have  been  supported  with  weapons. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Council  to  go 
through  the  listing  of  the  types  of  weapons,  of 
the  military  technicians  that  came  with  them,  of 
the  establishment  of  the  huge  civilian  militia,  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  defense  and  international  se- 
curity. But  the  Cuban  program  of  disruption  in 
Latin  America  under  the  Castro  government  is 
already  well  known.  It  is  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  regimes  of  the  Castro-Communist  mold. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  President,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
when  the  Castro  government  first  came  to  power 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — now  called  various  names 
by  the  Cuban  representative — rejoiced.  They  re- 
joiced together  with  the  Cuban  people,  who  had 
been  given  promise  after  promise  of  a  more  won- 
derful day  to  come. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  not  until  they  were 
sickened  by  the  realization  that  many  of  these 
promises  were  empty,  were  not  being  fulfilled, 
and  probably  never  would  be  that  the  very  able 
lieutenants  of  Dr.  Castro  started  gradually  to  move 
away  and  finally  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  regime, 
to  the  extent  that  perhaps  only  two  or  three  still 
remain,  one  of  them  Dr.  Castro's  brother  and  the 
other  one  not  even  a  Cuban. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  truly  sorry  that 
the  great  ideals  as  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  I  believe  it  is  called,  of  the  26th  of 
July,  have  been  thus  spurned  by  the  existing  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  For  if  they  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed through,  if  they  could  have  come  true,  you 
never  would  have  had  anything  like  this  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  or  the  July  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council,  or  the  speeches  made  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  September  and  in  October. 

We  realize  as  much  as  anyone  else  the  crying 
need  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
for  true  self-determination,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  fact  that  apparently  this  time  the  people 
of  Cuba  have  been  taken  in  by  empty  promises. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  a 
I  said  this  morning,  the  charges  brought  today  b; 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba  are  empty,  ar 
groundless,  are  false,  are  fraudulent;  and  I  sup 
pose  that  in  the  lexicon  of  diplomacy  one  migh 
find  perhaps  40  or  50  other  words  to  indicate  tha 
they  are  without  basis  in  fact. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  t 
study  the  charges,  to  study  the  history  of  the  rek 
tionships  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Statt 
over  the  past  2  years,  which  has  become  an  ope 
book  to  all  of  you  Council  members,  and  then  t 
decide  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  to  whether  the* 
charges  should  be  considered  in  a  serious  veil 
We  believe  that  they  should  not  be. 

We  believe  actually  that  there  should  be  r 
resolution  before  this  Council  taking  any  coj 
nizance  of  these  charges  whatever.  I  hope,  M 
President,  that  as  we  draw  to  the  close  of  oi 
deliberations  on  this  particular  item,  this  partici 
lar  position  as  to  resolutions  will  be  recognize 
and  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  tl 
Council. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO,  JANUARY  5 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3634 

I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  sever; 
of  the  very  interesting  speeches  that  we  haA 
heard  this  afternoon.  I  say  "interesting"  becaus 
at  least  two  of  them  represented  a  lack  of  conter 
and  a  tone  which,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  th 
debate  began,  I  find  somewhat  extraordinary  an 
something  to  be  noted  well  by  this  Council,  i 
refer  in  particular  to  the  statement  of  the  Foreig 
Minister  of  Cuba  and  to  the  statement  of  the  repri 
sentative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  tl 
members  of  the  Council  remember  what  this  mee 
ing  began  with.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Cul 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  these  meetings  that  tl 
United  States  was  preparing  to  invade  Cul 
"within  a  few  hours."  Today  he  made  a  gener 
attack  on  the  United  States  with  no  submission  » 
any  evidence  whatsoever  of  his  previous  alleg 
tion  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  inva< 
Cuba  "within  a  few  hours."  This  is  not  the  fir 
time,  members  of  the  Council  will  remember,  th 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba  has  made  this  kir 
of  charge  and  on  the  basis  of  which  he  has  o 
tained  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  and  h 
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ken  up  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
ink  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  very  serious 
mcern  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  truth, 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
ligations  of  all  the  members  of  the  Security 
ouncil. 

His  vague  statement  we  heard  today,  devoid  of 
ly  evidence,  does  not  belong  in  a  Security  Coun- 
1  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ich  a  serious  allegation.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the 
rivilege  of  coming  here.  It  is  an  imposition  on 
Le  good  will  of  the  members,  and  it  subverts  the 
riousness  of  purpose  of  the  Security  Council. 
,  is  a  device  which  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  made 
le  allegation  in  an  otherwise  rather  extraordi- 
iry  statement  when  he  said  that  the  breaking  off 
:  diplomatic  relations  by  the  United  States  was 
l  itself  a  threat  to  Cuba  of  aggression  from  the 
nited  States.  I  find  this  in  itself  rather  extraor- 
jiary  coming  from  the  representative  of  the 
oviet  Union,  who  knows  what  aggression  is.  He 
lows  it  as  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
find  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  and  the 
presentative  of  Cuba  have  sought  to  make  the 
-eaking  of  diplomatic  relations  by  the  United 
tates  with  Cuba  something  which  is  unconnected 
ith  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Government  limited 
iplomatic  representation  of  the  United  States  to 
L  and  that  this  occurred  before  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  United  States  and  that  they 
ave  further  sought  to  imply  that  we  in  the  United 
tates  had  in  some  way  restricted  Cuba  to  11  mem- 
?rs  of  its  diplomatic  mission  in  the  United  States, 
hich,  of  course,  is  not  true.  But  it  is  typical  of 
le  type  of  statement  that  we  hear  from  these 
!presentatives  trying  to  distort  the  facts  and  the 
iquence  of  events. 

I  have  one  further  thing  to  say  about  the  state- 
ent  of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
.e  expressed  a  viewpoint  which,  I  submit,  is  not 
le  viewpoint  of  other  members  of  this  Council, 
.e  can  speak  for  himself  and  for  his  Govern- 
ent.  If  this  is  his  viewpoint,  very  well.  But  I 
)pe  that  he  will  not  expect  that  others  here  ac- 
>pt  as  a  summation  of  this  debate  and  as  a  con- 
uding  note  his  rendition  of  the  facts. 
I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  representative 
:  the  Soviet  Union  ended  up  his  statement  with 
quite  mild  approach,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which 
tis  all  began,  a  quite  mild  approach  to  the  new 


United  States  administration.  I  found  this  quite 
significant,  but  I  would  remind  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  American  people  are 
united  and  that  our  policy  is  consistent. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  you,  Mr.  President,  as  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  when  you  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  January  3.  The 
statement  that  you  read  is,  quite  true,  a  part  of 
that  editorial.  I  take  no  exception  to  it.  It  is  in 
an  editorial  in  which  the  New  York  Times  ex- 
presses its  own  incredulity  "that  the  Cubans  can 
believe  we  are  about  to  invade  their  island." 
Then,  after  some  further  comment,  it  says  that,  as 
you  said,  Mr.  President,  "This  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leaders  do  sincerely 
believe  in  the  danger  of  an  armed  attack  some  day 
or  other  from  the  United  States." 

Now,  I  can  accept  that  there  exist  fantasies  in 
the  minds  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Cuba, 
and  the  fact  that  they  exist  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  dealt  with.  And  I  think  that  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  puts  it  in  right  perspective  when 
it  went  on  to  say  that  it  could  help  to  lessen  the 
tensions  between  us  "if  there  were  some  way  of 
persuading  the  Cuban  leaders,  and  especially 
Premier  Castro,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  in- 
vading Cuba  or  of  permitting  an  invasion  from 
our  shores." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  best  thing 
that  this  Council  can  do  is  to  treat  this  utterly 
fantastic  allegation  with  which  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Minister  came  here  in  that  spirit  and  to  convince 
the  representatives  of  Cuba  that  they  are  wrong. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  express  our  sympa- 
thetic understanding  for  the  efforts  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Chile  and  Ecuador  which,  I  feel, 
wisely  have  not  been  pressed. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  is 
always  the  case,  the  distinguished  representative 
of  China,  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  put  the  question  in 
proper  perspective  when  he  said  this  afternoon 
that  the  best  thing  that  the  Security  Council  could 
do  when  allegations  of  this  kind  are  made  is  to 
pass  a  resolution  which  concludes,  as  is  the  case 
here,  that  they  have  not  been  substantiated.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  feel  that  the  Security  Council  could  do  well 
to  ponder  this  question  for  the  future  if  the 
Security  Council  is  to  remain  an  effective  organ 
for  peace.    It  should  not  allow  the  type  of  allega- 
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tion  that  we  have  heard  here  fall  to  the  ground  by 
the  very  presentation  of  those  who  have  alleged 
it  without  pointing  this  out.  This,  as  I  say,  would 
be  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  pressing  that  on  the  Council.  We  think  that 
it  is  clear  to  all.8 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 
Alejandro  Teodoro  Ponce  Luque,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  January  3. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  1  dated  January  3. 

Nigeria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Nigeria,  Julius  Momo  Udochi,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  6  dated  January  6. 


U.S.  Cites  Evidence  of  Soviet  and 
North  Vietnamese  Aid  to  Lao  Rebels 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  3 

Press  release  2  dated  January  3 

The  Department  of  State,  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  current  situation  in  Laos,  considers  it 
necessary  to  make  generally  available  the  infor- 
mation now  in  its  possession  concerning  the  exten- 
sive Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  participation 
in  the  Communist  military  operations  against  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  Lao  people.1 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Kong  Le  forces,  accom- 


panied by  Pathet  Lao  units,  from  Vientiane  c 
December  15,  1960,  the  Soviets  and  north  Vie 
namese  Communists  have  been  engaged  in  an  e: 
tensive  airlift  of  war  material  to  the  Communi 
forces  in  the  general  area  of  Vang  Vieng,  Phor 
Hong,  and  Sam  Neua,  and  most  recently  in  tl 
operations  around  Xieng  Khouang.  Substanti 
numbers  of  north  Vietnamese  Communist  persoi 
nel  were  also  parachuted  into  and  landed  in  the 
areas  from  Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  aircral 

While  we  do  not  know  the  exact  total,  hai 
evidence  shows  that  Soviet  and  north  Vietname 
transport  aircraft  since  December  15  have  ma< 
at  least  180  sorties  into  Laos  in  support  of  tfl 
Kong  Le/Pathet  Lao  forces.  These  aircraft  co 
sisted  mostly  of  Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  II 
14's  (a  Soviet-made  aircraft  comparable  to  tl 
Convair) . 

These  180  sorties  were  in  addition  to  the  \ 
known  flights  into  the  Vientiane  airport  betwei 
December  3  and  December  14.  As  is  known,  du 
ing  this  period  Soviet  LL-14  aircraft  introduo 
into  the  battle  for  Vientiane  105-mm.  howitze: 
ammunition,  gasoline,  combat  rations,  and  oth 
war  material.  North  Vietnamese  military  pt] 
sonnel  were  also  landed  or  parachuted  in  to  au 
ment  Kong  Le's  forces  outside  Vientiane  who  wer 
engaged  in  the  battle  for  Vientiane. 

The  registration  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  e 
gaged  in  this  airlift  include  52042,  52051,  520( 
61797,  52008,  52043,  61796,  61798,  and  61800.  T 
last  five  of  these  aircraft  were  involved  in  t 
clandestine  Soviet  airlift  in  the  Congo. 

Soviet  heavy  transport  aircraft  have  been  trai 
iting  Communist  China  into  the  north  Vietnam*, 
cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  backing  up  ti 
illegal  airlift  into  Laos. 

The  chronology  of  this  illegal  Soviet  and  noi 
Vietnamese  airlift  into  Laos  from  December 
is  as  follows: 


Date 


Dec. 


s  The  Council  adjourned  on  Jan.  5  without  taking  action. 

1  For  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchange  of  notes  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  15;  for 
Department  statements  of  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  16, 1961,  p.  76. 


15 
16 
17 
18 

20 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 


Location 

Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 
Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 
Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 
Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 

Sam  Neua 

Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 

Vientiane- Vang  Vieng 

Vang  Vieng 

Sam  Neua 

Vang  Vieng 

Sam  Neua 

Vang  Vieng 

Sam  Neua 

Vang  Vieng 

Sam  Neua 


Numb*' 
flight 
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Ian. 


28  ....      Vang  Vieng 8 

Sam  Neua 8 

29  ....      Vang  Vieng 9 

Sam  Neua 9 

30  ....      Vang  Vieng 11 

Sam  Neua 10 

31  ....      Vang  Vieng 8 

1  .    .    .    .      Vang  Vieng 10 

2  .    .    .    .      Vang  Vieng 8 

Total 184 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  7 

Press  release  9  dated  January  7 

In  September  1959  the  Department  of  State 
issued  a  "White  Paper"  on  Laos.2  That  paper 
described  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
munists, directed  and  materially  assisted  from 
Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow,  were  working  to 
obtain  control  over  Laos  through  a  combination 
of  diplomatic  maneuvers,  political  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Despite  these  Communist  actions,  Laos  had  been 
making  steady  progress  in  welding  itself  together 
as  a  nation.  This  progress  was  beginning  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  security  against  Communist 
subversion  and  political  maneuver,  and  the  Lao 
Army  was  achieving  a  capability  adequate  to  deal 
with  domestic  Communist  guerrillas.  During 
1958,  1959,  and  1960,  successive  Lao  governments 
under  Prime  Ministers  Souvanna  Phouma,  Phoui 
Sananikone,  Khou  Abhay,  and  Prince  Somsanith 
issued  repeated  public  statements  of  Laos'  inten- 
tion to  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  its 
determination  to  observe  its  international  under- 
takings. 

By  July  1959  the  Communists  evidently  had 
concluded  that  their  opportunities  for  gaining 
control  of  Laos  through  subversion,  propaganda, 
and  small-scale  guerrilla  activity  were  being  fore- 
closed by  the  country's  increasing  stability.  In 
mid-July  they  launched  a  series  of  military  ac- 
tions on  an  increasingly  expanded  scale  in  the  two 
northern  provinces  of  Laos  bordering  on  north 
Viet-Nam  and  Communist  China.  These  actions 
were  made  possible  through  external  direction  and 
assistance.  Then,  following  a  Lao  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  this  Communist  military  advance 
terminated   almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 


2  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Situation  in  Laos  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 
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pearance  on  the  scene  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Security  Council,3  and  every  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Communists  to  erase  evidences  of  external 
support. 

When  such  support  was  withdrawn,  Com- 
munist military  activity  subsided  and  the  course 
of  internal  progress  in  Laos  was  resumed.  Prog- 
ress toward  domestic  stability  and  tranquillity 
continued  until  August  9,  1960,  when  the  Kong 
Le  coup  plunged  the  country  into  chaos.  Al- 
though originally  there  may  have  been  some 
doubt  concerning  the  inspiration  for  Captain 
Kong  Le's  action,  his  motivation  and  support, 
those  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  His  initial  col- 
laboration with  the  Pathet  Lao,  including  arming 
them  from  the  Royal  arsenals,  his  clandestine  co- 
operation with  foreign  Communist  governments, 
and  the  baneful  effect  on  Laos  are  all  now  a  mat- 
ter of  history. 

This  series  of  events  culminated  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  capital  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
most  of  his  Cabinet,  who  fled  the  country  be- 
tween December  9  and  December  15.  They  thus 
abandoned  any  realistic  pretense  of  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  as  a  government. 

On  December  8  most  of  the  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
anti-Communist  movement  in  Vientiane  led  by 
Colonel  Kouprasith  to  escape  from  the  capital, 
which  since  the  coup  of  August  9  had  come  under 
increasing  Communist  control.  These  deputies 
subsequently  went  to  Savannakhet,  where  they 
rejoined  others  who  had  managed  to  make  their 
way  there  earlier.  On  December  12,  the  38  depu- 
ties who  had  escaped  unanimously  voted  censure 
of  and  no  confidence  in  the  Souvanna  government, 
which  was  thereupon  dismissed  by  the  King's 
Royal  Ordinance.  On  December  14  another  Royal 
Ordinance  appointed  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment the  government  presided  over  by  Prince 
Boun  Oum.  The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Vien- 
tiane made  it  possible  for  the  King  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  capital,  and 
on  January  4  the  Assembly  gave  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Boun  Oum  government. 

Despite  the  above  actions  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing Prince  Souvanna's  flight  from  Vientiane, 
the  Soviets  openly  intervened  by  airlifting  mili- 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  456. 
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tary  supplies  and  personnel  to  the  capital.  Their 
planes,  which  had  been  bringing  in  foodstuffs  and 
fuel,  began  unloading  howitzers,  mortars,  and 
personnel  to  operate  them.  The  result  was  the 
bloody  struggle  for  the  capital  (December  13  to 
16)  between  the  Eoyal  Lao  forces  and  the  Com- 
munist-supported rebels. 

Following  the  withdrawal  from  Vientiane  of 
Communist  forces,  the  Soviets  and  Vietnamese 
Communists  continued  an  extensive  airlift  of  war 
materiel,  including  personnel,  to  rebel  forces  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  During  the  period 
December  15  through  January  2,  at  least  180  sor- 
ties by  transport  aircraft  were  flown  into  Laos 
in  support  of  these  forces. 

Such  Communist  intervention  is  of  course  di- 
rectly related  to  the  geographical  position  of  Laos 
contiguous  to  Communist  China  and  Communist 
north  Viet-Nam  and  separating  the  Communist 
bloc  from  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  Although 
the  country  is  small,  sparsely  populated,  mili- 
tarily dwarfed  by  its  Communist  neighbors,  and 
lacking  in  economic  development,  any  evidence  of 
its  progress  as  an  independent  nation  appears  to 
cause  frustration  in  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow. 
This  can  only  be  due  to  the  thwarted  expansionist 
intent  of  the  Communists,  but  the  public  expres- 
sion of  this  frustration  takes  the  form  of  an 
alleged  fear  of  a  threat  from  Laos.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  been  in  Laos  can  testify  to  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  fear. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  Laos  is  not  a  military 
threat  to  any  of  its  neighbors,  least  of  all  to  the 
strong  military  regimes  in  north  Viet-Nam  and 
Communist  China.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
Laos  cannot  defend  itself  alone  against  the  various 
kinds  of  overt  and  covert  attacks  which  north 
Viet-Nam  and  the  Communist  Chinese  with  Soviet 
aid  can  mount  against  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Laos  can  remain  independent  only  if  the 
non-Communist  nations  of  the  world  render  the 
assistance  it  has  requested  to  maintain  its 
independence. 

The  United  States,  in  pursuing  its  basic  objec- 
tive of  insuring  the  right  of  free  nations  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  has  furnished  aid  to 
Laos  for  some  years.  This  aid  is  designed  solely 
to  provide  the  basic  elements  of  internal  order 
and  of  social  and  economic  viability  necessary  for 
survival  and  the  welfare  of  the  Lao  people.  These 
efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  help  from  other 


friendly  countries  and  from  the  United  Nations. 

United  States  aid  has  been  extended  to  Laos 
within  the  framework  of  existing  international 
agreements  and  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Lac 
Government.  No  United  States  aid  has  been 
given  except  pursuant  to  agreements  with  that 
Government,  nor  has  any  been  given  without  its 
knowledge  and  approval.  This  includes  aid 
given  to  the  Royal  Lao  Army  during  the  recent 
premiership  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  The 
Soviet  Union's  constant  repetition  of  charges  to 
the  contrary  in  both  its  propaganda  and  official 
communications  to  other  governments  can  only  be 
explained  as  an  effort  to  divert  world  attention 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  recent  illegal  deliveries 
of  munitions  and  military  supplies  to  pro-Com- 
munist rebels.  No  government  of  Laos  has  evei 
asked  for  these  deliveries  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  airlifting  to  Laos  in  growing  quantities. 

Although  the  Communists'  assertion  that  Laos 
threatens  the  security  of  the  Communist  world 
is  incredible,  much  thought  and  effort  have  been 
given  to  assuring  the  Communists  that  Laos  does 
not  and  cannot  pose  such  a  threat.  In  addition 
to  repeated  statements  of  neutrality,  successive 
governments  of  Laos  have  again  and  again  as-; 
serted  that  they  would  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  military  bases  on  its  soil,  except 
those  permitted  by  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  military  pacts. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  often  stated 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  engaged  in  building  any 
military  base  there.  The  United  States  has  never 
sought  to  persuade  Laos  to  enter  into  a  military 
alliance. 

In  fact,  the  Communists  are  under  no  such  mis- 
apprehensions. It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  fear  of 
military  attack  from  Laos  which  motivates  Com- 
munist intervention  but  rather  a  determination 
to  take  over  the  country  in  line  with  the  Com- 
munists' well-known  and  indeed  oft-stated  objec- 
tive of  ultimate  global  dominion.  If  Laos  should 
be  seized  by  the  Communists,  the  effects  could 
be  far-reaching  and  the  implication  for  other  small 
and  vulnerable  states  all  too  evident. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  can  best  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  of  the  Laos  problem: 

First,  by  attempting  to  further  international 
recognition  and  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  Communist  intentions  and  actions  in  Laos; 

Second,  by  the  United  States  itself  continuing 
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jlearly  to  show  that  it  has  no  intention  and  no 
desire  to  establish  a  Western  military  position 
in  Laos; 

Third,  by  joining  with  other  free  nations  to 
support  and  maintain  the  independence  of  Laos 
through  whatever  measures  seem  most  promising. 

The  Lao  nation  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
which  it  has  never  really  had  since  its  birth  to 
develop  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, with  an  assurance  that  its  national  efforts 
will  not  be  thwarted  by  predatory  threats  from 
without,  The  history  of  its  struggles  to  date 
reveals  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  there  never 
has  been  any  threat  to  the  security  of  Laos  but 
that  which  has  come  from  its  Communist  neigh- 
bors. These  efforts  to  undermine  its  national 
integrity  have  been  insidious  and  constant. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  has  contributed 
considerable  wealth  and  effort  to  help  this  new 
nation  develop  its  economy  and  its  social  and 
political  institutions.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
effort  is  of  little  avail  if  the  nation  does  not  have 
the  capability  of  protecting  itself  from  attacks 
from  without  and  the  maintenance  of  security 
against  disruptive  influences  from  within.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  which  ended 
the  war  in  Laos  in  1954,  and  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  at  the  request  of  all  successive  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  has  worked  toward 
these  objectives. 


SEATO  Council  Representatives 
Consider  Situation  in  Laos 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  released 
at  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  January  £. 

The  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Pote  Sarasin,  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  the  Council  Representa- 
tives met  January  4  to  consider  ihe  serious 
situation  in  Laos,  in  particular  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  there  during  the  past  week. 

They  noted  with  concern  the  reports  of  increas- 
ing supply  of  war  materials  by  Soviet  aircraft 
from  North  Vietnam  to  Communist  rebel  elements 
engaged  in  operations  against  the  Royal  Laotian 

I  Army  and  the  people  of  Laos. 

i      The   Council   Representatives   were  convinced 

I  January  23,   1 961 
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that  the  continuance  of  such  intervention  could 
only  serve  to  promote  diversion  and  civil  war  in 
Laos  and  lead  to  a  situation  which  would  imperil 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
but  also  the  security  of  neighboring  countries. 

The  present  situation  could  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security.  The  Council 
Representatives  felt  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  a  solution  by  peaceful  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Manila  Treaty.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Pote  Sarasin  recalled  the  statement  made  on 
November  9  x  that  all  SEATO  member  countries 
remained  determined  to  continue  to  develop  and 
maintain  their  readiness  to  fulfill  anywhere  in  the 
treaty  area  their  obligations  under  the  Manila 
pact. 

The  Council  Representatives  welcomed  the  con- 
vening of  the  Laos  Assembly  at  Vientiane  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  would  open  the  way 
to  early  reconciliation  of  all  those  elements  in  the 
Kingdom  devoted  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  genuine  independence  of  their  country. 


U.S.  Rejects  Charges  of  Harassment 
of  Soviet  Ship  "Faleshty" 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE3 

Press  release  5  dated  January  5 

January  4,  1961 

The  Department  of  State  refers  the  Embassy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  note  138/OSA  of  December  20,  1960  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Moscow  alleging 
that  an  American  destroyer  carried  out  maneuvers 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  November  4,  1960 
which  seriously  endangered  the  Soviet  ship 
Faleshty,  and  wishes  to  state  the  following. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  has  clearly 


1  Not  printed  here. 

2  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Jan.  4. 
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established  that  the  American  ship  which  passed 
the  Faleshty  on  November  4  did  not  carry  out 
any  provocative  maneuvers.  No  alerts  were 
sounded  for  a  mock  attack,  as  alleged  in  the 
Ministry's  note,  nor  did  the  American  ship  ever 
approach  the  Faleshty  in  such  a  way  as  to  endan- 
ger the  Soviet  ship. 

It  is  common  practice  for  ships  moving  in  inter- 
national waters  to  establish  mutual  identification. 
This,  the  investigation  clearly  showed,  was  the 
full  extent  of  the  American  vessel's  action. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  rejects  the  Soviet  Government's 
charges. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  4->  1961. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ex- 
presses its  respects  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  on  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government 
has  the  honor  to  state  the  following : 

The  Soviet  cargo  motor  vessel  Faleshty  of  the  Black 
Sea  State  Shipping  Agency  en  route  from  Marseille  to 
Odessa  on  November  4  at  1100  hours — Moscow  time — 


was  met  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Destroyer  No.  817  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  an  area  of  42°30'6"  North  latitudt 
and  6°41'1"  East  longitude.  The  American  destroyei 
for  some  time  followed  a  parallel  course  and  then  ap 
proached  the  Soviet  ship  more  closely.  After  reaching 
a  distance  some  3  to  4  miles  off  the  motorship  Faleshty. 
the  destroyer  made  several  turns  and  then  again  took  a 
course  approaching  the  Soviet  ship. 

After  the  American  destroyer  reached  a  distance  of 
some  70-80  meters  offside  the  Soviet  ship  and  still  con-, 
tinued  coming  closer  to  it,  the  captain  of  the  motor 
vessel  was  forced  to  stop  the  engines  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision. It  could  be  seen  from  the  motor  vessel  that  ani 
alert  had  been  sounded  on  the  destroyer  and  that  as 
a  result  the  crew  had  manned  the  guns.  Those  maneu- 
vers of  the  American  destroyer,  which  continued  for  1: 
hour,  were  carried  out  dangerously  close  to  the  Soviet 
motorship  and  constituted  a  serious  danger  to  both  the 
motor  vessel  and  to  its  crew. 

The  actions  of  the  American  destroyer  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  merchant  ship  Faleshty  cannot  be  classified 
but  as  provocative,  and  as  measures  violating  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea  and  scorn- 
ing the  elemental  principles  of  international  law. 

Directing  attention  to  the  provocative  actions  of  the 
American  destroyer  toward  the  Soviet  merchant  motor- 
ship  Faleshty,  the  Soviet  Government  demands  that 
persons  responsible  for  these  actions  be  rigorously 
punished  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  take  proper 
measures  so  that  similar  actions  toward  Soviet  merchant 
ships  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  future., 
Moscow,  December  20,  I960 


United  States  Proposes  Abolition  or  Reduction 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Travel  Restrictions 


Press  release  8  dated  January  G 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  note  delivered  on  January  6  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  United  States 
proposes  that  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments meet  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  the  travel  restrictions 
maintained  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States.  The  note  reviews  the  repeated  efforts 
made  during  recent  years  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  achieve  the  abolition  or  reduction 
of  these  restrictions  and  points  out  the  failure  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  respond  to  these  initia- 


tives, despite  its  professed  willingness  to  discuss 
the  question.  The  note  describes  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  adminis- 
ters its  travel  restrictions  and  concludes  that  this 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  Soviet  Government's 
professed  desire  to  better  relations  significantly 
with  the  United  States,  since  maintenance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  closed  area  system  on  so  large 
a  scale  can  only  contribute  to  fostering  suspicions 
and  promoting  tensions.  The  note  also  takes  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  in  the  Soviet  system 
of  closed  areas  on  August  18,  1959,  and  informs 
the  Soviet  Government  of  amendments  made  in 
U.S.  travel  regulations  as  a  consequence. 
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.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  6 

January  6, 1961 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 

>  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
f  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  [Mikhail  A.  Menshi- 
ov]  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  note  No.  485/Pr 
f  August  18,  1959,  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.ffairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics 

>  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
t  Moscow  which  contained  new  restrictions  ap- 
licable  to  foreigners  traveling  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  notes  from  the 
ecretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Fnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  January  3, 
955 1  and  November  11,  1957,2  which  establish 
sgulations  concerning  travel  by  Soviet  citizens 
l  the  United  States  comparable  to  those  previ- 
usly  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
lovement  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
oviet  Union. 

The  United  States  Government  first  instituted 
system  of  closed  areas  on  January  3,  1955,  as  a 
ssult  of  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  the 
oviet  Government  was  willing  to  relax  substan- 
lally  its  long-standing  travel  restrictions  which 
ave  been  in  effect  since  1941.  The  Department's 
ote  of  that  date  stated  that,  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  liberalize  its  regulations  restricting 
he  travel  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
isposed  to  reconsider  its  regulations.  In  the  six 
ears  that  have  passed  since  that  date,  the  United 
Hates  has  on  a  number  of  occasions  reiterated  its 
lesire  for  mutual  abolition  of  closed  areas.  For  a 
hort  while  in  1957,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet 
lovernment  might  consider  reducing  the  barriers 
o  travel.  In  its  note  of  August  28,  1957,3  to  the 
unerican  Embassy  at  Moscow,  the  Ministry  of 
roreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
iepublics  stated  that  "it  is  ready  to  discuss  with 
lie  Embassy  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from 
he  list  of  cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
orbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  of  a  number  of 
ities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  basis  of 
eciprocity."  The  expectation  raised  by  this  note 
nfortunately  was  not  fulfilled. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  193. 
a  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  9, 1957,  p.  934. 
3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  936. 
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In  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note,  the  Department 
on  November  11, 1957,  reiterated  the  United  States 
Government's  desire  for  abolition  of  closed  zones 
and  proposed  such  an  abolition.  There  was  no 
reply  to  this  note.  On  May  22,  1958,  the  Depart- 
ment addressed  a  new  note 4  to  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which 
offered  concrete  proposals  for  a  mutual  reduction 
of  closed  areas  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
abolish  restricted  zones  completely.  This  pro- 
posal also  went  without  reply.  On  August  19, 
1958,  the  Department  once  more  reminded  the 
Embassy  that  no  response  had  been  received  to 
the  United  States  proposals  for  easing  travel  re- 
strictions.5 No  reply  was  received  to  this  note. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  since  August  1958  the 
subject  has  been  raised  with  Soviet  officials 
by  United  States  representatives.  As  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  despite  its  professed  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  travel  restrictions  question,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  still  not  even  acknowledged  the 
proposals  of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  most  recent  amendments  to  the  Soviet 
closed  areas  restrictions  on  August  18,  1959,  the 
Soviet  Government  opened  several  cities  as  well  as 
a  remote  part  of  the  Soviet  Arctic.  The  same 
regulations,  however,  provided  for  the  closing  of 
four  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
30,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  Department's 
notes  of  January  3,  1955  and  November  11,  1957 
as  amended  have  therefore  been  revised  as  indi- 
cated in  the  enclosure.  The  Soviet  Government 
will  note  that  the  areas  closed  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  reciprocal  for  those  closed 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the  Soviet  note 
of  August  18,  1959  was  not  a  direct  response  to 
the  various  United  States  proposals  cited  above, 
certain  changes  were  made  which  correspond  to 
changes  proposed  in  the  Department's  note  of 
May  22,  1958.  The  United  States  Government  is 
willing,  therefore,  to  honor  the  commitment  con- 
tained in  the  note  of  May  22,  1958  by  opening  for 
travel  by  Soviet  citizens  the  city  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  and  a  direct  highway  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Government  remained 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  abolition  or  reduction  of 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  16,  1958,  p.  1007. 

5  For  text  of  a  note,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  385. 
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its  impediments  to  free  travel,  but  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  periodically  applied  travel  re- 
strictions in  such  a  way  as  to  close  areas  that  are 
supposedly  open.  This  practice  of  "temporarily" 
closing  an  area  has  on  occasion  reached  the  extent 
of  declaring  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  "tem- 
porarily" closed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  The  city  of  Vorkuta  was  "temporarily" 
closed  year  after  year  until  it  was  officially  closed 
on  August  18,  1959.  Parts  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  are  regularly  closed  "temporarily" 
each  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  official  notifications 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  formally  closed  to  travel  by 
foreigners.  In  practice,  this  percentage  is  often 
considerably  higher. 

Thus  the  practice  of  the  Soviet  authorities  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  stated  willingness  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  discuss  reduction  of 
closed  areas  as  well  as  with  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  better  relations  sig- 
nificantly between  the  two  countries.  The  United 
States  Government  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  continued  closing  of  such  large  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  precludes  any  possibility  of 
contact  between  the  people  living  in  these  areas 
with  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  con- 
ducive to  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  maintenance 
of  the  closed  area  system  on  so  large  a  scale  can 
only  contribute  to  fostering  suspicions  and  pro- 
moting tensions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reiterates 
its  firm  preference  for  the  mutual  abolition  of 
closed  zones.  If,  however,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  abolish  its  closed 
areas,  the  United  States  Government  would  agree 
to  a  partial  easing  of  travel  restrictions  through 
the  opening  of  at  least  some  areas  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  It  proposes,  therefore,  that  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  meet  at  an  early  date  to 
discuss  this  question  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  proposals  of  November  11,  1957  and  May 
22,  1958,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  note  of  August  28,  1959  and 
of  any  other  proposals  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  wish  to  make. 
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Enclosure : 

Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by 
Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession 
of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Passports 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  6,  1961. 

AREAS  CLOSED  TO  TRAVEL  BY  SOVIET  CITIZEN 
IN  POSSESSION  OF  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIS 
REPUBLICS  PASSPORTS. 

(This  list  replaces  the  lists  of  closed  areas  contain) 
in  the  Department's  notes  of  January  3,  1955  and  Nover 
ber  11, 1957,  as  amended.) 

A.  Border  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizei 
in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  USA-Canadian  Border 

In  addition  to  the  shores  of  th«  Great  Lakes  include 
within  closed  areas,  the  following  lake  shores  are  close 
by  a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  in  the  states  and  counti 
listed : 

a.  Lake  Superior:  Minnesota — Cook,  Lake,  St.  Louii 
Wisconsin — Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  Iron ;  Michigan- 
Gogebic,  Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  Baraga,  Ma 
quette,  Alger,  Luce,  and  Drummond  Island. 

b.  Lake  Michigan:  Michigan — Emmet. 

c.  Lake  Huron:  Michigan — Cheboygan,  Presque  Isl 
Alpena,  Arenac. 

d.  Lake  Erie:  Ohio — Lake,  Ashtabula. 

2.  USA-Mexican  Border 

In  addition  to  San  Diego  County,  California  and  C 
chise  County,  Arizona,  the  Mexican  border  is  closed  I 
a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  except  for  that  portion  of  tl 
border  which  falls  in  Webb  County,  Texas. 

B.  States  and  Counties  Closed  to  Travel  by  Sovt 
Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

Alabama:  Baldwin,  Calhoun,  Coffee,  Colbert,  Dale,  Et 
wah,  Geneva,  Jefferson,  Lamar,  Lauderdale,  Limeston 
Madison,  Mobile,  Pickens,  Russell. 

Alaska:"  Aleutian  Islands,  Islands  in  the  Bering  Se 
Kodiak  Island. 

Arizona:  Cochise,  Maricopa,  Mohave,  Yavapai. 

Arkansas:  Cleburne,  Conway,  Crittenden,  Cross,  Faul 
ner,  Grant,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Lonoke,  Mississippi,  Monrc 
Prairie,  Pulaski,  Saline,  St.  Francis,  Van  Buren,  Whit 
Woodruff. 

California:  Alameda,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,7  Kern,  L- 
Angeles,8   Madera    (except   for   Yosemite   Park),    Mar 


6  Also  closed  is  a  band  15  miles  wide  running  fro 
Nushagak  Peninsula  north  along  the  Bering  Sea  and  ea 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Canada. 

7  Closed  except  for  that  portion  which  lies  less  than  '. 
air  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

8  As  detailed  in  Part  D. 
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xcept  for  Muir  Woods  National  Monument),  Merced, 
onterey,    Napa,    Orange,    Riverside,    Sacramento,    San 
jnito,   San  Bernardino,   San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,   San 
Us  Obispo,   Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
rtano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Ventura. 
Colorado:  Adams,  Alamosa,  Arapaboe,  Boulder,  Clear 
•eek,  Costilla,  Custer,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont, 
lpin,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Larimer   (except  for  Rocky 
ountain  National  Park),  Park,  Pueblo,  Teller,  Weld. 
Connecticut:   Fairfield,9   Hartford,   Litchfield,    Middle- 
x,  New  London,  Tolland,  Windham. 
Delaware:  Kent,  New  Castle. 

Florida:  Bay,  Brevard,  Broward,  Calhoun,  Dade,  Duval, 
seambia,  Flagler,  Holmes,  Indian  River,  Jackson,  Mar- 
1,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Okaloosa,  Orange,  Osceola,  Palm 
>ach,  St.  Johns,  St.  Lucie,  Santa  Rosa,  Seminole,  Volu- 
i,  Walton,  Washington. 

Georgia:  Bibb,  Bryan,  Bulloch,  Burke,  Calhoun,  Cam- 
tn,  Chatham,  Chattahoochee,  Cobb,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
a  Kalb,  Dougherty,  Eflingham,  Elbert,  Fulton,  Glynn, 
art,  Houston,  Jenkins,  Jones,  Lee,  Liberty,  Lincoln, 
umpkin,  Mcintosh,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Peach,  Richmond, 
n-even,  Terrell,  Twiggs,  Wilkinson,  Worth. 
Idaho:  Ada,  Bingham,  Bonneville,  Butte,  Clark,  Fre- 
ont,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Owyhee,  Teton. 
Illinois:  Du  Page,  Edgar,  Kane,  Lake,  Massac,  McHenry, 
ulaski,  Vermilion. 

Indiana:  Adams,  Allen,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone,  Car- 
>11,  Cass,  Clay,  Clinton,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  De  Kalb, 
elaware,  Elkhart,  Fayette,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
rant,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard, 
untington,  Jasper,  Jay,  Johnson,  Kosciusko,  Lagrange, 
ake,  La  Porte,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Miami,  Mont- 
>mery,  Morgan,  Newton,  Noble,  Ohio,  Owen,  Parke, 
orter,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Rush,  St.  Joseph, 
helby,  Starke,  Steuben,  Tipton,  Union,  Vermillion,  Vigo, 
'abash,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whitley. 
Ioiva:  Harrison. 

Kansas:  Butler,  Chase,  Cloud,  Coffey,  Cowley,  Dickin- 
m,  Douglas,  Ellsworth,  Harvey,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Ingman,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Marion,  McPherson,  Morris, 
sage,  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie,  Reno,  Rice,  Saline,  Sedg- 
ick,  Shawnee,  Sumner,  Wabaunsee. 
Kentucky:  Anderson,  Ballard,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle, 
bracken,  Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Callo- 
'ay,  Campbell,  Christian,  Clark,  Crittenden,  Daviess, 
dmonson,  Estill,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Garrard,  Grant, 
rayson,  Green,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Hart, 
tenderson,  Henry,  Hopkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jes- 
imine,  Kenton,  Larue,  Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  Madi- 
Jn,  Marshall,  Meade,  Mercer,  Muhlenberg,  McLean, 
IcCracken,  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
endleton,  Robertson,  Scott,  Shelby,  Spencer,  Todd,  Trigg, 
rimble,  Union,  Washington,  Webster,  Woodford. 
Louisiana:  Acadia,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Caddo,  Cal- 
isieu,  Cameron,  De  Soto,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East 
'eliciana,  Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson,  Jefferson  Davis, 
iafayette,    Lafourche,    Livingston,    Plaquemines,    Pointe 


Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  Helena,  St.  James, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St.  Tammany, 
Tangipahoa,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
West  Feliciana. 

Maine:  Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Hancock, 
Knox,  Penobscot,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo,  Washington,  York'. 

Maryland:  Anne  Arundel,10  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Harford,  Howard,  Kent,  Queen 
Annes,  St.  Marys,  Washington. 

Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Dukes, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Middlesex,11 
Nantucket,  Norfolk,11  Plymouth,  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Alcona,  Bay,  Chippewa,  Genesee,  Huron, 
Iosco,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Mackinac,  Macomb,  Midland, 
Monroe,  Oakland,  Saginaw,  St.  Clair,  Sanilac,  Shiawassee! 
Tuscola,  Wayne. 

Minnesota:  Polk. 

Mississippi:  Clay,  Jackson,  Lowndes,  Monroe,  Oktib- 
beha. 

Missouri:  Benton,  Cooper,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Pemiscot, 
Pettis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  City. 

Montana:  Beaverhead,  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Deer  Lodge, 
Fergus,  Golden  Valley,  Judith  Basin,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Silver  Bow,  Teton,  Wheatland. 

Nebraska:  Butler,  Cass,  Douglas,  Gage,  Johnson,  Otoe, 
Saline,    Sarpy,    Saunders,    Seward,    Washington,    York. 

Nevada:  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye. 

New  Hampshire:  Hillsboro,  Rockingham,   Strafford. 

New  Jersey:  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumber- 
land, Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex,12  Mon- 
mouth,12 Morris,"  Ocean,  Passaic,"  Salem,  Somerset, 
Sussex,  Union,  Warren. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo,  Chaves,  Lincoln,  Los  Alamos, 
Otero,  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval,  Sante  Fe,  Sierra,  Socorro, 
Taos,  Torrance. 

New  York:  Albany,  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Dela- 
ware, Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jeffer- 
son, Lewis,  Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Nassau,18 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Orange,  Orleans,  Oswego, 
Otsego,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence, 
Suffolk,  Wayne. 

North  Carolina:  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Greene,  Harnett, 
Hoke,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Sampson,  Wayne,  Wilson. 

North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks,  McHenry,  McKenzie, 
Mountrail,  Renville,  Walsh,  Ward,  Williams. 

Ohio:  Allen,  Ashland,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Champaign, 
Clark,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance,  Delaware, 
Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hardin,   Henry,  Huron,  Jackson,  Logan,  Lorain,  Lucas, 


'Closed  except  for  that  portion  of  the  county  west  of 
oute  33. 


10  Closed  except  for  that  portion  south  of  U.S.  50  and 
South  River. 

11  Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

12  Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of  New 
York,  N.Y. 

13  Closed  except  for  the  Oyster  Bay  area  north  of  Route 
25A  and  the  beach  area  south  of  Route  27. 
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Madison,  Marion,  Medina,  Mercer,  Miami,  Montgomery, 
Morrow,  Ottawa,  Paulding,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Preble,  Put- 
nam, Richland,  Ross,  Sandusky,  Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby, 
Stark,  Summit,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Wayne,  Williams, 
Wood,  Wyandot. 

Oklahoma:  Beckham,  Caddo,  Canadian,  Cleveland, 
Comanche,  Cotton,  Creek,  Garvin,  Grady,  Greer,  Harmon, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Kay,  Kiowa,  Logan,  McClain,  Noble, 
Oklahoma,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Stephens,  Tillman,  Tulsa, 
Washington,  Washita. 

Oregon:  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos,  Hood  River,  Mult- 
nomah. 

Pennsylvania:  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Columbia,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata, 
Lackawanna,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  Somerset,  Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland, 
York. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Allendale,  Bamberg,  Barnwell, 
Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charleston,  Colleton,  Dorchester, 
Hampton,  Jasper,  Orangeburg. 

South  Dakota:  Butte,  Custer,  Harding,  Lawrence, 
Meade,  Pennington,  Perkins. 

Tennessee:  Anderson,  Bedford,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Brad- 
ley, Campbell,  Cannon,  Cheatham,  Clay,  Coffee,  Cumber- 
land, Davidson,  De  Kalb,  Dickson,  Dyer,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Giles,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hickman,  Houston, 
Humphreys,  Jackson,  Knox,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Overton,  Perry,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane, 
Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Trousdale,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Wayne,  White,  Williamson,  Wilson. 

Texas:  Anderson,  Aransas,  Armstrong,  Austin,  Bastrop, 
Bell,  Bexar,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Brazos,  Burleson,  Caldwell, 
Calhoun,  Callahan,  Camp,  Carson,  Cass,  Chambers,  Chero- 
kee, Collingsworth,  Colorado,  Comal,  Dallam,  Dallas,  Deaf 
Smith,  Delta,  Denton,  De  Witt,  Donley,  Ellis,  Falls, 
Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Franklin,  Freestone,  Galveston, 
Goliad,  Gonzales,  Gray,  Gregg,  Grimes,  Guadalupe,  Hans- 
ford, Hardin,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hartley,  Hays,  Hemphill, 
Henderson,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Hutchinson,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Lamar,  Lavaca,  Lee, 
Leon,  Liberty,  Limestone,  Lipscomb,  Madison,  Marion, 
Matagorda,  Milam,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morris,  Navarro, 
Nolan,  Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Orange,  Panola,  Parker,  Potter, 
Rains,  Randall,  Red  River,  Refugio,  Roberts,  Robertson, 
Rockwall,  Runnels,  Rusk,  San  Jacinto,  Shackelford, 
Shelby,  Sherman,  Smith,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Titus,  Travis, 
Upshur,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker,  Waller,  Washing- 
ton, Wharton,  Wheeler,  Williamson,  Wilson,  Wood. 

Utah:   Salt  Lake,  Tooele,   Utah. 

Vermont:  Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille. 

Virginia:  Accomack,  Clarke,  Fauquier,  Floyd,  Frederick, 
Gloucester,  Isle  of  Wight,  King  George,  Loudoun,  Mont- 
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gomery,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Pag 
Pulaski,  Princess  Anne,  Prince  William,  Rappahannoc 
Richmond,  Shenandoah,  Southampton,  Stafford,  Warre 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  Wythe,  York. 

Washington.1* 

West  Virginia:  Berkeley,  Brooke,  Hancock,  Jeffersoi 
Marshall,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin:  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine. 

Wyoming:  Goshen,  Laramie,  Platte. 

C.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Open  Areas  Which  Are  Close 
to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R 
Passports 

Ashland,  Kentucky 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Charlestown  Area  of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Haines,  Alaska 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Renton,  Washington 

Seward,  Alaska 

Skagway,  Alaska 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

D.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  Which  Are  Ope 
to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.f 
Passports 

Anaheim,  California 
Austin,  Texas 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berkeley,  California 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boulder,  Colorado 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dearborn,  Michigan 
Denver,  Colorado 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Flint,  Michigan 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 
Gary,  Indiana 

Hammond,  Indiana 


"Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  King  Count; 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  o 
Seattle  and  including  city  of  Seattle  but  excluding 
Renton. 
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Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Lawrence,  Kansas 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Los  Angeles,  California  u 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey 
Miami,  Florida 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 18 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Palo  Alto,  California 
Portland,  Oregon 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Sacramento,  California 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Jose,  California 
Savannah,  Georgia  " 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Spokane,  Washington 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Utica,  New  York 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


"The  following  portions  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  are  open  :  Pacific  Ocean 
between  Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10)  and  Topanga 
Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  ;  Topanga  Canyon  Road  (Route 
27)  to  Ventura  Road  (Route  101)  ;  Ventura  Road  (Route 
101  to  Sherman  Oaks,  thence  Route  134)  ;  Route  134 
along  San  Fernando  Boulevard  and  Colorado  Boulevard 
to  Verdugo  Road  (Route  2)  ;  Route  2  to  Little  Jimmy 
Spring  area  in  Angeles  National  Forest,  then  by  a  line 
running  south  to  Crystal  Lake  Recreation  Area  in  Angeles 
National  Forest  on  Route  39 ;  Route  39  to  San  Bernardino 
Road  (Routes  60,  70  and  99)  ;  Routes  60,  70,  99  to  Rose- 
mead  Boulevard  (Route  19)  ;  Route  19  to  Santa  Anna 
Freeway  (Route  101)  ;  Route  101  to  Slauson  Boulevard; 
Saluson  Boulevard  to  Sepulveda  Boulevard  (Route  101  A)  ; 
Route  101 A  to  Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10)  ;  Man- 
chester Avenue  (Route  10)  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

18  Open  except  for  port  areas  of  these  cities. 
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E.  Specified  Routes  of  Automotive  Transit  Through 
Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Posses- 
sion of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  From  Washington,  D.C.,  and  return : 

a.  To  Baltimore  via  U.S.  Route  No.  1  or  Washington- 
Baltimore  Expressway. 

b.  To  Morgan  County,  West  Virginia,  via  Virginia 
Route  No.  7  and  Route  No.  9. 

c.  To  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  1. 

d.  To  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  counties  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  50. 

2.  From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  New  York,  New  York, 
and  return  through  Farnhurst,  Delaware,  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  40  and  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

3.  From  New  York,  New  York,  and  return : 

a.  To  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
( See  1  and  2  above) . 

b.  To  the  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  area  via  Route  25D 
and  Glen  Cove  Road. 

c.  To  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  via  Highway  17 
across  Orange  County. 

4.  From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York:  U.S.  Highway  111  from  Baltimore  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Highway  15  from  Harrisburg  to  edge 
of  open  zone  south  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  State  Thruway  from  east  edge  of  Erie  County,  New 
York,  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  New  York  Highway  266  and 
New  York  State  Thruway,  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls. 

5.  U.S.  Route  1  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
intermediate  open  points. 

6.  New  Jersey  73  between  Interchange  No.  4  on  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  and  Philadelphia. 

7.  New  Jersey  Route  38  between  Camden  and  the  inter- 
section of  New  Jersey  38  and  New  Jersey  73  east  of 
Camden. 

8.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey — access  by  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  to  the  New  Brunswick  tollgate,  New  Jersey  18 
to  New  Brunswick. 

9.  Metuchen,  New  Jersey — access  by  U.S.  1  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  501,  New  Jersey  501 
to  Metuchen. 

10.  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey — access  from  Elizabeth 
via  New  Jersey  82  past  Springfield,  southwest  via  New 
Jersey  512,  to  New  Providence,  southeast  from  New  Provi- 
dence to  Murray  Hill. 

11.  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts — by  Inter- 
state Highway  90  and  U.S.  7  from  New  York  State. 

12.  Chicago  to  Western  Illinois — Congress  Street  Ex- 
pressway, East-West  Tollway,  Route  30  across  Du  Page 
County. 

13.  Across  Northern  Ohio  via  the  Ohio  Turnpike. 

14.  Across  Northern  Indiana  via  the  Indiana  Toll  Road. 

15.  Knoxville  to  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee — U.S.  Highway 
441. 

16.  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  Lawrence,  Kansas — Kan- 
sas Turnpike. 
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17.  Denver  to  Boulder,  Colorado — Denver-Boulder  Toll 
Road. 

18.  San  Francisco  to  Berkeley — via  the  Bay  Bridge. 

19.  Los  Angeles  to  Anaheim,  California,  by  U.S.  High- 
way 101. 

20.  Muir  "Woods,  California,  from  San  Francisco  by 
U.S.  Highway  101,  California  Highway  1,  Panoramic 
Highway  and  Muir  Woods  Road. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  18 

No.  485/Pr 

The  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassies  and  Missions  and  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  that  the  following  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  lists  of  places  and  localities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  which  were  trans- 
mitted previously : 

1.  Excluded  from  the  List  of  places  and  localities  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  are: 

(a)  the  cities — Ashkhabad,  Vilnyus,  Erevan,  Tallin 
(provided  it  is  reached  by  the  Leningrad-Tallin  railroad), 
Batumi,  Echmiadzin. 

(b)  the  area  of  the  Taymyr  National  Okrug  within 
the  confines :  to  the  south  of  the  line  formed  by  the  south 
bank  of  the  Khatanga  Gulf,  the  Khatanga  River,  the 
Novaya  River  and  the  Yangoda  River  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Pyasina  River ;  to  the  east  of  the  line  formed  by 
the  Pyasina  River  to  the  settlement  of  Kresty  and  the 
eastern  edges  of  the  lakes  Keta  and  Khantayskoye. 

2.  Transit  will  be  permitted  on  the  automobile  route 
Moscow-Brest. 

3.  To  be  added  to  the  List  of  places  and  localities 
closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  are : 

Vorkuta 

Gorki 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Kazan 

Kuybyshev 

the  Kabardino-Balkarskaya  A.S.S.R. 

the  island  of  Novaya  Sibir 

the  territory  of  the  Yamalo-Nenetskiy  National  Okrug 
of  Tyumen  Oblast  in  the  area  encompassed  by  the 
rivers  Nyda,  Nadym  and  Tanlova 

the  territory  of  the  Yakutsk  A.S.S.R.  in  the  area  en- 
compassed by  the  rivers  Tumara,  Dyanyshka  and 
Lena. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

General  Assembly 

Note  Verbale  Dated  12  November  1960  From  the  Chair-' 
man  of  the  Delegation  of  Sweden  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  Concerning  A/4558.  A/4572.  No- 
vember 14,  1960.  3  pp. 
Note  Verbale  Dated  14  November  1960  From  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Norwegian  Delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning 
A/4558.  November  14,  1960.  3  pp. 
Question  of  Assistance  to  Libya 

Communication   dated   October   13,  1960,   from  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Libya 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.    A/4576,  Novem- 
ber 14, 1960, 27  pp. ; 
Report  of  the   Secretary-General.     A/4575,  November 
15, 1960,  6  pp. 
Question  of  the  Future  of  Western  Samoa.    Constitution 
of  the  Independent  State  of  Western  Samoa,  as  adopted 
on  October  28,  1960,  transmitted  by  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Nations  by 
note  verbale  of  November  10,  1960,  to  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/C.4/454,  November  15,  1960,  67  pp.;  and 
Add.  1,  November  30, 1960, 18  pp. 
Letter  Dated  18  November  1960  From  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Cuba  Addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  Concerning  U.S.  Naval  Aid  to 
Guatemala    and    Nicaragua.     A/4581.     November   19, 
1960.    4  pp. 
Opportunities  for  International  Co-operation  on  Behalf 
of  Former  Trust  Territories  and  Other  Newly  Independ- 
ent States.    Report  of  the  Secretary-General.    A/4585. 
November  22, 1960.    21pp. 
Letter  Dated  25  November  1960  From  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral   Concerning    Soviet    Allegations   Regarding   West 
Germany.    A/4595.     November  26,  1960.    3  pp. 
Letter   Dated   25  November   1960   From   the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General    Concerning   Soviet  Allegations   Re- 
garding West  Germany.     A/4597.     November  28,  1960. 
3  pp. 
Question  of  Hungary.    Report  of  the  U.N.  Representative 

on  Hungary.     A/4606.     December  1,  1960.     18  pp. 
The  Situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 

Second  progress  report  of  the  Special  Representative 
in  the  Congo  and  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  Belgium  and  between  the  Secretary-General  and 
Mr.  Tshombe,  President  of  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Katanga.  A/4557,  November  2,  1960,  63  pp. ; 
Letter  dated  11  November  1960  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  Patrice  Lumumba,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  A/4571, 
November  12,  1960,  4  pp. 


Moscow,  18  August  1959 


To  all  Embassies  and  Missions, 
Moscow. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Changing  Position  of  Afghanistan  in  Asia 


by  Henry  A.  Byroade 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan 


Although  the  cold  war  is  generally  understood 
to  typify  the  rivalry  between  the  Communist  and 
free  worlds,  in  fact  the  cold  war  assumes  different 
aspects  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe, 
for  example,  it  is  symbolized  by  a  relatively  closely 
defined  frontier  separating  the  open  from  the 
closed  societies.  Many  Americans  and,  rather 
curiously,  many  Asians  tend  to  force  the  same 
conceptual  framework  on  the  cold  war  in  Asia. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  cold  war,  as  seen  from 
Afghanistan,  is  only  a  metamorphosis  of  an  older 
pattern  of  conflict. 

Think  of  Afghanistan  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, surrounded  by  the  advancing  forces  of 
Russia  and  Britain.  In  the  exact  center,  Afghan- 
istan remained  relatively  untouched,  while  the 
great  imperial  forces  of  the  century  whirled 
around  it,  one  coming  up  through  India,  on  the 
flanks  through  Iran,  Kashmir,  and  even  Tibet, 
while  the  other  steadily  and  ruthlessly  subjugated 
the  Muslim  states  of  central  Asia.  The  Russians 
moved  from  Orenburg  to  Termez  and  Khushka 
and  the  British  from  Madras  to  Peshawar  and 
Quetta,  squeezing,  always  squeezing,  but  leaving 
the  core  more  or  less  intact.  Perhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate figure  of  speech  would  be  to  compare 
Afghanistan  to  the  eye  of  a  storm  or  the  vortex  of 
a  whirlpool. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  British  northward 
is  well  known  and  well  chronicled,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  progress  of  Russia  through  central  Asia, 
perhaps  because  the  old  Russian  Empire  shared 
one  trait  with  the  Soviet  Empire  today — namely, 
a  pathological  obsession  with  secrecy.  Although 
its  authenticity  has  never  been  proved,  I  cannot 
forbear  a  reference  to  the  alleged  testament  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  epitomized  the  object  of  the 
Russian  push  by  counseling  his  successors  "to  ap- 
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proach  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and 
India.  Whoever  governs  there  will  be  the  true 
sovereign  of  the  world.  Advance  as  far  as  India, 
which  is  the  depot  of  the  World.  Arrived  at  this 
point  we  shall  have  no  longer  need  for  England's 
gold." 

Whatever  the  validity  of  Peter's  will,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  after  taking  the  Caucasian  peninsula  early 
in  the  19th  century,  the  Russians  moved  by  force 
to  take  Samarkand,  Tashkent,  and  Turkestan  in 
the  1860's,  Khiva  in  1873,  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  had  extended  their  influence  to  the  Oxus 
River  north  of  Afghanistan.  Although  the  Rus- 
sians occasionally  sought  to  extend  their  influence 
into  Afghanistan,  and  fluctuating  British  home 
policy  resulted  in  two  aberrational  thrusts  into 
Afghanistan,  that  country  was  generally  squeezed 
but  not  swallowed. 

Finally,  in  1907,  the  Afghan  position  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm  was  formalized  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  convention  which  sought,  in  the  face  of 
a  rising  German  militarism,  to  stabilize  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia. 
Persia  was  divided  into  spheres  of  influence,  Tibet 
was  neutralized  under  titular  Chinese  suzerainty, 
and  Russia  declared  Afghanistan  to  be  outside  her 
sphere  of  influence  while  Britain  agreed  not  to 
annex  or  occupy  Afghanistan. 

After  World  War  I  the  first  sign  of  a  changing 
pattern  appeared  when  Britain  returned  to  Af- 


•  The  above  article  is  based  on  an  address 
made  by  Ambassador  Byroade  at  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  December 
15, 1960. 
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ghanistan  control  over  its  own  foreign  relations, 
thereby  withdrawing  British  influence  southward. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Eussia — far  from 
withdrawing — was  advancing  under  the  new  So- 
viet leadership  to  consolidate  its  control  over  the 
Asian  Muslim  states,  the  last  of  which,  Bokhara, 
was  finally  subjugated  in  1922,  just  at  the  time  the 
Soviet-sponsored  Congress  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
East,  in  Baku,  was  proclaiming  the  end  of  im- 
perialism. In  the  face  of  overwhelming  Soviet 
power,  Afghanistan  was  compelled  to  abandon  its 
support  of  Bokhara. 

Finally,  in  1947,  the  old  pattern  was  broken  up 
with  the  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  the  subcon- 
tinent, the  independence  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  the  rivalry  between  these  two  new  states. 
With  this  change  the  old  rules  of  the  game  were 
outmoded.  Since  1947  Afghanistan  has  been  seek- 
ing to  cope  with  the  changed  circumstances. 
These  changes  are  great. 

A  New  Pattern  in  Afghanistan 

The  old  bilateral  pattern  was  simple.  The  Af- 
ghans may  have  resented  the  constriction  it  im- 
posed, but  they  could  rely  on  Britain  and  Eussia 
to  restrain  each  other.  Now  the  pattern  is  com- 
plex and  requires  more  vigilance.  Now  there  are 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
Britain  in  a  different  and  less  omnipresent  role, 
plus  Iran,  India,  and  Pakistan,  not  to  mention 
Communist  China  hovering  in  the  wings.  The 
point  is  that  the  alternatives  in  a  six-  or  eight- 
handed  game  of  poker  are  more  difficult  to  calcu- 
late than  in  a  two-handed  game  of  chess. 

Not  only  is  the  new  pattern  more  complex,  but 
the  old  area  balance  has  been  upset.  Whereas  the 
southern  flank  became  weaker  by  a  massive  devo- 
lution of  power,  the  northern  flank,  monopolized 
by  the  totalitarian  military  power  of  the  U.S.S.E., 
remained  intact.  Afghan  neutrality  before  1947 
rested  on  the  balance  of  British  and  Eussian 
power,  manifested  right  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan.  The  balance  now  has  to  be  main- 
tained, if  Afghanistan  is  to  remain  neutral,  by  a 
combination  of  neighboring  states  and  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  admittedly  great  in  Afghan 
eyes  but  also  very,  very  far  away  by  comparison. 

One  way  of  righting  the  balance  would  have 
been  to  encourage  the  military  strengthening  and 
political  orientation  toward  the  West  of  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Soviet  Union.     Indeed,  from 
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1949  to  1954,  Afghanistan  seemed  inclined  in  that 
direction  and  sought  both  military  aid  and  pro-i 
tection  from  the  United  States.  However,  con- 
trary to  the  Communist  legend  that  the  United 
States  is  always  busy  forcing  military  aid  and 
pacts  on  smaller  nations,  the  United  States  wasi 
not  yet  prepared  to  undertake  the  organization  of 
a  military  counterforce  in  the  area.  By  1954, 
therefore,  lacking  either  military  support  or  se-l 
curity  ties  with  the  United  States,  Afghanistan 
began  casting  about  for  another  formula.  The 
Soviet  Union  came  along  and  provided  it  by  offer- 
ing military  aid.  In  the  same  general  period, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  took  the  initiative  to  \ 
create  an  alliance  which  sought  and  eventually  re- 
ceived U.S.  support.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion are  manifestations  of  this  effort  to  restore 
balance. 

Superficially  the  organization  of  SEATO  and1 
CENTO  might  seem  partially  to  restore  the  pre-- 
war  pattern,  if  not  a  precise  balance,  leaving 
Afghanistan  in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  it 
occupied  before  the  war.  Unfortunately  this  is1 
not  the  case.  The  most  pertinent  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  that,  while  Afghan  relations  with  the, 
U.S.S.E.  since  1954  have  become  progressively: 
closer  and  more  deeply  intertwined,  some  rather: 
broad  gulfs  separate  Afghanistan  from  its 
Muslim  neighbors  on  the  west,  south,  and  east. 

Afghan-Iranian  relations  are  cordial  enough 
but  rather  distant  in  view  of  the  wide,  desolate  I 
wastes  which  separate  the  main  political  and  eco- 
nomic centers  of  the  two  countries.  Eelations 
also  are  marred  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  area 
where  the  two  countries  have  a  common  interest 
which  could  and  should  be  cooperatively  devel- 
oped, they  are  unable  to  come  to  agreement.  I 
refer  to  the  lower  Helmand  Valley  and  the  lack 
of  agreement  between  Afghanistan  and  Iran  on 
the  proper  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Helmand 
Eiver. 

On  the  other  side  of  Afghanistan,  relations  with 
Pakistan  have  become  exceedingly  chilly  because 
of  a  dispute  over  the  future  of  Pushtun  tribes  liv- 
ing outside  of  Afghanistan  and  across  a  frontier 
which  has  been  internationally  recognized  for 
nearly  70  years.  Clearly  there  are  many  problems 
in  the  administration  of  these  tribes  straddling 
the  border,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  in  the  economic, 
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ocial,  and  cultural  fields  of  development.  Ironi- 
ally  enough,  in  some  respects  Afghanistan  and 
'akistan  daily  face  identical  problems  in  the  tribal 
reas  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  frontier  and 
night  well  benefit  from  cooperation. 
Another  indigenous  Afghan  factor  which 
hanges  the  situation  from  prewar  days  is  the 
Afghan  determination  to  force  the  rate  of  national 
conomic  and  social  development  as  rapidly  as 
>ossible.  The  historical  origin  and  significance  of 
Afghanistan's  underdevelopment  may  be  illus- 
rated  by  changing  the  former  analogy  of  a  storm 
o  that  of  a  lamb  roasting  on  a  spit  over  a  hot 
ire.  The  outside  of  the  meat  may  be  seared  and 
dackened  by  the  flames  while  the  center  remains 
aw.  Thus  did  Asia  revolve  slowly  through  the 
>olitical  fires  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  while 
Afghanistan  was  left  raw  and  undeveloped  in  the 
;enter.  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Kirghizia  all  suffered  deeply  from  the  fires  of  the 
ast  two  centuries  while  the  Arab  states,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  India,  and  southeast  Asia  were  sorely 
ried,  but  they  all  also  profited  in  military,  eco- 
lomic,  social,  and  educational  development,  leav- 
ng  Afghanistan  at  a  relative  disadvantage. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  is  the  price  Afghan- 
stan  paid  for  the  insulated  hermit-like  freedom  it 
Maintained  during  the  earlier  centuries,  a  freedom 
which  was  dependent  as  much  on  the  balance  of 
:wo  world  forces  as  it  was  upon  Afghanistan's 
)wn  policies.  Some  might  say  that  the  price  was 
worth  paying,  and  some  of  the  most  traditionalist 
Afghans  probably  would  be  willing  to  go  on  pay- 
ing the  price  of  underdevelopment  in  return  for 
a,  kind  of  cocoon-like  independence  behind  moun- 
tainous barriers.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  that  this 
would  be  possible.  In  any  event  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Afghan  Government,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  feels  almost  obsessively  the  need  to  catch 
up  with  its  neighbors. 

Afghans  realize  that  this  underdevelopment 
dangerously  exposes  their  country  precisely  at  the 
time  when  it  has  suddenly  been  swept  into  the 
changing  pattern  of  world  forces.  As  they  see  it, 
Afghanistan  is  today  surrounded  by  dynamic 
forces  on  every  side.  The  rapid  Russianization  of 
the  Muslim  central  Asian  states  to  the  north,  the 
menacing  posture  of  the  beehive  state,  Communist 
China,  the  herculean  efforts  of  India  toward  in- 
dustrialization, the  rapid  development  of  Pakistan 
on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  expanding  economy 
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of  Iran  on  the  west — all  symbolize  the  great  dis- 
tance Afghanistan  must  still  run  if  she  is  to  catch 
up.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  these  dynamic 
forces,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  can  no  longer 
accept  the  role  of  an  underdeveloped  trough  be- 
tween two  great  powers  in  rough  balance,  particu- 
larly since  the  old  balance  no  longer  exists,  from  a 
regional  point  of  view  at  least,  in  the  face  of  the 
devolution  of  power  in  south  Asia  as  contrasted 
with  the  accelerated  aggrandizement  of  power  in 
the  north. 

This,  then,  is  the  framework  within  which  it  is 
useful  to  consider  Afghanistan  today.  I  suggest 
that  now  we  narrow  the  focus  and  look  briefly  at 
what  is  occurring  within  the  country  itself. 

Economic  and  Social  Transformation 

Over  the  past  5  years  Afghanistan  has  made  a 
dramatic  response  to  the  challenges  presented  by 
the  great  political  and  economic  changes  occurring 
in  Asia.  I  believe  that  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
the  country  has  already  emerged  as  an  active  ele- 
ment in  the  Middle  East-South  Asia  complex  of 
nation  states. 

The  basis  of  this  transformation  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  of  forced  draft  economic  de- 
velopment, for  which  large-scale  foreign  aid  was 
obtained.  Another  fundamental  departure  was 
the  reequipping  and  modernization  of  the  armed 
forces.  At  the  same  time  the  government  en- 
couraged far-reaching  social  changes,  symbolized 
by  the  recently  publicized  lifting  of  the  veil,  and 
undertook  the  expansion  and  modernization  of 
educational  facilities,  both  in  the  general  and  tech- 
nical fields.  Modern  techniques  of  public  ad- 
ministration have  gradually  been  introduced  in 
the  highly  centralized  bureaucracy  which  governs 
the  country. 

These  changes  add  up  to  revolution— in  the  case 
of  Afghanistan,  revolution  from  above,  for  it  has 
been  the  leaders  of  the  present  Government  who 
have  provided  the  impulse  and  set  the  course  on 
which  the  country  has  embarked.  Of  necessity, 
so  sweeping  a  program  of  economic  and  social 
change  has  been  accompanied  by  a  campaign  to 
build  up  national  unity.  Press  and  radio  stress 
the  cultural  and  military  heritage  shared  in  com- 
mon by  the  Afghan  peoples,  despite  their  diversity 
of  languages  and  their  multiple  ethnic  and  tribal 
origins.  While  much  is  made  of  the  past,  at  least 
equal  or  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  present 
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and  future  needs  of  a  developing  state :  education, 
technical  training,  hard  work,  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  the  tasks  of  development. 
Using  the  Pushtu-speaking  tribes  as  the  basis,  the 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  impart  a  Pushtu 
character  to  this  modern  national  state  it  is  in  the 
process  of  creating,  replacing  the  Persian  cast 
which  had  been  deeply  etched  into  it. 

While  much  attention  is  understandably  focused 
on  Afghanistan's  relations  with  her  neighbors,  it 
is  also  instructive  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the 
Afghans  are  establishing  a  place  in  the  broader 
international  arena. 

Over  the  past  few  years  one  or  another  of  the 
emerging  nation's  top  leaders  have  paid  official 
visits  to  many  of  the  world's  capitals.  King 
Zaher  only  recently  completed  state  visits  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia,  while  dur- 
ing the  past  year  President  Eisenhower,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  Prime  Minister  Sharif 
Emami  of  Iran,  and  West  German  Vice  Chancel- 
lor Erhard,  as  well  as  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
other  Communist  bloc  leaders,  have  been  in  Kabul. 
This  partial  list  is  indicative  of  the  spreading 
range  of  diplomatic  contacts  which  the  Afghan 
Government  now  maintains.  In  increasing  num- 
bers lower  level  officials  are  complementing  these 
top-level  trips  with  technical  and  study  missions 
abroad,  while  comparatively  large  numbers  of 
Afghan  students,  a  substantial  proportion  in  the 
United  States,  are  pursuing  full  courses  of  in- 
struction in  overseas  universities. 

These  broadening  contacts  are  not  only  in- 
dicative of  the  internal  changes  which  have 
begun  to  shape  Afghanistan  into  a  modern 
state;  they  also  underline  the  Afghan  passion 
for  independence  and  the  continuing  sense  of  self- 
identity  which  so  sharply  marks  the  Afghan 
character. 

Changing  Patterns  of  Trade 

Just  as  Afghanistan's  political  role  in  the  world 
is  changing  in  accordance  with  postwar  rearrange- 
ments of  world  forces,  so  is  its  economic  role. 
Afghanistan's  foreign  trade  has  experienced  a 
significant  growth  in  the  last  10  years.  Its  princi- 
pal exports  are  fresh  and  dried  fruits ;  furs,  prin- 
cipally karakul  or  the  so-called  Persian  lamb ;  raw 
cotton,  wool,  including  some  very  fine  cashmere; 
and  carpets.     Imports  cover  a  wider  range.    Tea 


and  sugar  loom  large  among  imported  foodstuffs 
The  largest  import,  however,  has  been  textiles  al- 
though this  commodity  will  decrease  in  import- 
ance with  increasing  domestic  production.  Motor 
vehicles  and  spare  parts  and  petroleum  products 
are  large  items.  Miscellaneous  manufactures  and 
consumer  goods  make  up  the  balance. 

This  increase  in  total  foreign  trade  has  not 
occurred  in  equal  proportions  for  all  of  Afghan- 
istan's trading  partners.  Since  1954,  especially, 
the  Share  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
has  increased  more  than  that  of  the  free  world. 
To  an  extent  this  trend  is  natural.  In  fact,  prioi 
to  1954  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself  was 
surprisingly  low  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  economy  is  somewhat  complementary  tc 
that  of  Afghanistan.  Afghanistan's  other  twc 
neighbors  have  basic  economies  which  are  more 
or  less  parallel  to  Afghanistan's.  So  it  is  under : 
standable  that  Pakistan  is  only  Afghanistan's 
seventh  most  important  trading  partner  and  trade 
with  Iran  has  been  minimal. 

Trade  with  and  through  Pakistan  in  recent 
years  has  been  hampered  occasionally  by  the  gen- 
eral state  of  unsatisfactory  political  relationships 
existing  between  the  two  countries  and  by  the 
inadequacy  of  Pakistan's  port  facilities  and  trans' 
portation  system,  severely  overtaxed  by  its  owr 
development  program.  Thus  the  traditiona 
route  of  outlet  to  the  sea  is  slow  and  at  times 
uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  conces- 
sions, apparent  or  real,  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
attractive  to  Afghanistan.  However,  Soviet  bar- 
ter transactions  have  many  flaws  such  as  blocked 
accounts,  limited  range  of  selection  of  goods,  low 
quality,  and  the  ever-present  danger  that  the 
Soviets  may  dump  imported  Asian  products  in  the 
regular  markets  of  the  Asian  countries. 

Considering  purely  economic  and  geographical 
factors,  it  would  appear  natural  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  one  of  Afghanistan's  principal  trad- 
ing partners ;  yet  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  foreign  trade  is 
merely  an  adjunct  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev himself  has  said  that  they  value  trade 
more  for  its  political  aspects  than  for  its  economic 
importance.  So  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  used  its  economic  position  to  exert 
direct  political  pressure  on  Afghanistan.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  made  its  offers  more  attractive 
with  such  devices  as  seemingly  low  prices  arrived 
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at  through  artificial  exchange  rates,  and  by  offer- 
ing consumer  goods  on  a  consignment  basis. 

An  Afghanistan  excessively  dependent  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  source  of  supply  and  as  a  market 
for  its  exports  would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  a 
shift  in  Soviet  foreign  economic  policy.  For  in- 
stance, Afghanistan  already  relies  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  an  estimated  75  percent  of  its  petro- 
leum requirements  and  almost  all  of  its  imported 
sugar  and  matches,  as  well  as  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  its  metallic  building  materials.  On  the 
export  side  the  U.S.S.R.  takes  over  70  percent 
of  Afghanistan's  cotton  exports  and  over  75  per- 
cent, by  quantity,  of  wool  exports.  A  shift  in 
Soviet  foreign  economic  policy  could  even  now 
cause  a  serious  temporary  economic  maladjust- 
ment in  Afghanistan  at  a  time  when  the  Afghan 
Government  is  deeply  committed  to  an  all-out 
program  of  economic  development. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  make  Afghani- 
stan a  battleground  in  the  economic  cold  war. 
The  free  world  faces  a  commercial  challenge  in 
this  situation.  The  United  States  in  particular, 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  export  promotion  program, 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  market  potential  of 
Afghanistan  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Not  only  do 
the  smaller,  less  developed  nations  of  the  world 
collectively  constitute  an  important  market  for 
Ajnerican  exports,  but  these  same  countries  are 
ill  developing  and  will  in  time  individually  pro- 
vide significant  markets.  American  private 
business  should  begin  to  recognize  Afghanistan 
as  a  distinct  market  area  and  attempt  to  promote 
sales.  The  U.S.  trade  mission  last  summer  was 
i  good  step  in  this  direction. 

The  fact  that  American-made  products  already 
jnjoy  a  good,  if  limited,  market  in  Afghanistan 
indicates  acceptability.  There  is  much  evidence 
:hat  Afghan  importers  prefer  U.S.  quality  even 
m  slightly  stiffer  terms.  Afghanistan  is  not  lost 
to  the  free  world  as  a  trading  partner,  but  more 
rigorous  sales  activity  is  needed  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  position.  While  the  Soviet 
Union's  totalitarian  state-trading  system  has  some 
tactical  political  advantages,  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system  is  in  the  long  run  a  better  and 
,more  reliable  trading  partner  for  Afghanistan. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
; supporting  the  new  Afghanistan  now  abuilding — 
i  foreign  aid. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Afghanistan 

First,  American  aid.  The  U.S.  interest  in 
Afghanistan  is  not  limited  by  cold-war  considera- 
tions. Our  record  shows  a  continuing  basic 
interest  in  helping  Afghanistan,  along  with  other 
developing  countries.  We  have  not  succeeded 
fully  in  convincing  the  Afghans  that  our  real  in- 
terest is  to  assist  them  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people 
for  their  own  sake.  I  hope  that  we  can  find  more 
effective  ways  to  convince  them  that  this  is  the 
case. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  U.S.  aid  to  Afghani- 
stan actually  began  in  1950  with  the  first  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  for  Helmand  Valley  develop- 
ment. In  1952  the  United  States  began  a  modest 
technical  cooperation  program.  While  these  were 
small  beginnings,  they  must  be  interpreted  against 
the  background  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. From  1946  until  1952  U.S.  aid  had  gen- 
erally to  be  concentrated,  because  of  the  great  need 
and  danger  to  world  peace,  in  areas  and  countries 
actually  defending  themselves  against  active  Com- 
munist expansionism  as  revealed  by  Soviet  efforts 
to  absorb  Azerbaijan  in  1946,  the  Soviet-sponsored 
coup  d'etat  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
1947,  the  Berlin  blockade  in  1948,  and  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  south  Korea  in  1950. 

U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan  has  come  from  several 
sources.  Before  World  War  II  the  Afghan 
Government  decided  to  embark  upon  a  long-range 
irrigation  and  land  reclamation  project  in  the 
Helmand  Valley,  and  it  employed  Japanese  engi- 
neers to  design  and  supervise  the  original  plans. 
During  World  War  II  work  in  the  Helmand  Val- 
ley ceased,  and  after  the  war  the  Government, 
using  its  own  funds,  employed  Morrison-Knudsen 
to  expand  and  carry  out  the  original  project.  The 
cost  of  the  Helmand  Valley  development  greatly 
exceeded  the  original  estimates,  and  in  1950  on 
the  application  of  the  Afghan  Government  the 
Export-Import  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $21  million 
to  permit  the  Afghans  to  continue  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  valley.  In  1954  another  loan  of 
$18.5  million  was  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
Later,  when  we  extended  aid  to  Afghanistan 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  a  part  of  our 
assistance  was  allocated  to  the  Helmand  Valley — 
to  help  the  Afghans  complete  the  project  and 
realize  adequate  returns  from  it  by  assisting  with 
the  solution  of  drainage  problems,  combating 
salinity,  and  teaching  the  farmers  how  to  use  irri- 
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gation  processes  properly.  While  the  concept  of 
the  Helmancl  Valley  development  is  basically 
Afghan,  U.S.  financing  and  the  employment  of  a 
U.S.  contractor  by  the  Afghans  have  tended  to 
identify  the  United  States  closely  with  it. 

In  fiscal  year  1952  the  United  States  began  very 
limited  technical  cooperation  in  Afghanistan  by 
granting  $100,000  for  an  education  program. 
Our  technical  assistance  has  gradually  grown 
from  that  small  beginning  until,  in  fiscal  year 
1960,  $4.9  million  was  allocated  and  in  the  current 
year  we  are  providing  $4  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. While  we  have  aided  the  Afghans  in 
a  variety  of  fields,  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram has  concentrated  on  education,  agriculture, 
and  public  administration.  English  has  become 
the  most  important  foreign  language  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  a  good  part  of  our  funds  have  been 
used  to  finance  English-language  teacher  train- 
ing. Technical  assistance  has  also  been  given  to 
Kabul  University  and  to  the  Agricultural  High 
School  and  the  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology. 
Since  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  in  Afghan- 
istan are  dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  liveli- 
hood, our  aid  in  agricultural  research,  improve- 
ment, and  extension  should,  over  a  long  period, 
help  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
people.  And  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
new  budgeting  and  accounting  procedures  by  the 
public  administration  team  financed  by  our  pro- 
gram, the  Government  of  Afghanistan  has  mod- 
ernized its  fiscal  and  accounting  processes  and 
in  1959-60  presented  its  first  modern  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
tended its  first  "special  assistance,"  that  is,  devel- 
opment assistance,  to  Afghanistan  amounting  to 
$15.3  million.  This  special  assistance  was  allo- 
cated principally  to  the  air  transportation  project 
through  which  the  United  States  helped  the 
Afghans  to  establish  their  own  airline,  Ariana, 
and  are  helping  them  construct  an  international 
airport  at  Kandahar.  While  the  airstrip  has 
been  completed  and  is  being  used,  work  on  the 
secondary  installations  is  still  in  progress,  but 
Kandahar  International  Airport  should  be  in 
full  operation  by  1962. 

Another  of  the  principal  fields  in  which  we  have 
helped  the  Afghans  with  special  assistance  funds 
has  been  the  building  of  an  adequate  internal 
road  system.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
development  program  as  there  is  no  rail  or  water 
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transportation  in  the  country.  We  are  helping 
them  pave  the  road  from  Kabul  to  the  Pakistan 
border  via  Jalalabad.  We  have  undertaken  to 
design  and  will  construct  and  pave  the  road  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  and  then  pave  the  existing 
road  built  by  Morrison-Knudsen  from  Kandahar 
to  the  Pakistan  border  at  Spin  Baldak,  thereby 
improving  Afghanistan's  links  with  the  port  of 
Karachi.  We  have  also  given  some  special  assist- 
ance to  the  Helmand  Valley  project  and  in  the: 
fields  of  industry,  mining,  and  education. 

In  1953  the  U.S.  Government  financed  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  by  Afghanistan  by  making  it  a' 
loan  of  $1.5  million.  In  both  1957  and  1958  we 
granted  the  Afghans  40,000  tons  of  wheat  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480.  In  1959  we  granted: 
them  50,000  tons  of  wheat  under  title  II  valued 
at  about  $7  million  a  year.  The  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  wheat  were  used  to  meetj 
local-currency  costs  of  U.S. -supported  projects  in 
the  country's  development  program,  but  this  was, 
accomplished  only  by  receiving  special  permit 
sion  from  Washington  to  handle  the  wheat  grants 
in  this  manner.  The  latest  agreement,  signed  in 
November  I960,1  provided  for  a  grant  of  50,000 
tons  of  wheat  under  new  legislation  which  permit? 
the  U.S.  Government  to  help  landlocked  countries 
by  paying  freight  to  the  point  of  entry  into  tht 
country  rather  than  to  the  nearest  seaport,  ano 
also  under  a  second  provision,  which  permits  sur- 
plus commodities  to  be  sold  within  the  countrj 
with  the  local  currency  derived  therefrom  to  b( 
used  in  the  economic  development  program  of  the 
country.  This  second  provision  is  a  temporary 
one,  but  I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  its  next  ses- 
sion will  extend  this  permission. 

U.S.  aid  commitments  from  all  sources  to  Af 
ghanistan  from  1949  to  June  30,  1960,  amounted 
to  approximately  $168  million.  The  fiscal  1961 
program  envisages  the  expenditure  of  $4  millior 
for  technical  cooperation  and  approximately  $£ 
million  for  special  assistance.  The  size  of  the  bil 
is  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  our  activitie^ 
in  the  country. 

Of  lesser  financial  proportions,  but  of  consider 
able  importance,  has  been  the  contribution  of  m 
Asia  Foundation,  an  American  philanthrope 
foundation,  which,  on  a  limited  budget,  supplies 
advisers  for  various  ministries  in  the  Afghan  Gov 
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ernment    and   supports   several   small   technical 
assistance  programs. 

CARE  is  just  beginning  to  operate  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial program  which  will  have  great  impact 
throughout  Afghanistan  once  it  gets  into  full 
operation.  And  in  November  1960,  Dr.  Tom 
Dooley  came  to  Kabul.  In  the  course  of  a  brief 
visit  he,  on  behalf  of  Medico,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
under  which  Medico  will  help  equip  and  support 
a  hospital  in  Kabul  and  will  send  doctors  and 
nurses  to  assist  in  its  management  and  to  train 
Afghans  to  carry  on  the  work  thus  started. 

Soviet  Bloc  Aid 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  field.  The  Soviets  also  granted 
aid  to  Afghanistan  in  1954,  when  they  made  the 
Afghan  Government  a  relatively  modest  low- 
interest,  long-term  loan  of  $3.5  million.  These 
funds  were  used  to  finance  construction  of  grain 
elevators  at  Kabul  and  at  Pul-i-Khumri  and  a 
flour  mill  and  bakery  in  Kabul,  and  to  pave  some 
streets  in  the  city  of  Kabul.  Incidentally,  the 
Western  press  usually  gives  the  Soviets  credit  for 
actually  paving  the  streets  in  Kabul.  The 
Afghans  resent  this,  stating  that  the  municipality 
of  Kabul  did  use  Soviet  loan  funds  to  buy  paving 
equipment  and  to  pay  two  or  three  Soviet  tech- 
nicians to  teach  them  how  to  use  this  equipment, 
but  they  insist — and  they  are  correct — that  the 
streets  were  actually  paved  by  the  Afghans. 

In  the  same  year  Czechoslovakia  extended  the 
Afghans  a  credit  which  was  used  to  build  a  cement 
plant. 

When  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  visited  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1955,  the  scope  of  Soviet 
aid  quickly  changed.  At  that  time  they  agreed  to 
extend  a  $100  million  line  of  credit  to  the  Afghans 
to  help  with  the  construction  of  several  large- 
scale  projects.  Under  this  credit  the  Afghans 
have  financed,  or  are  financing,  the  Bagram  mili- 
tary airfield  some  40  miles  north  of  Kabul,  the 
Naghlu  hydroelectric  project  to  generate  electric- 
ity for  Kabul  and  the  industries  developing  in 
the  area,  and  the  Darunta  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric project  near  Jalalabad,  which  will  irrigate 
I  some  60,000  to  75,000  acres  and  generate  10,000 
|  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.  Part  of  the  $100 
[million  has  been  used  to  import  consumer  goods 
|  to  generate  local  currency  to  support  these  various 


projects.  In  1959  the  Soviets  agreed  to  construct 
a  heavy-duty  road  from  Kushka  on  the  Soviet 
border  to  Kandahar,  through  Herat,  reportedly 
on  a  grant  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  this  road 
will  cost  about  $80  million.  In  addition  the  Sovi- 
ets are  helping  the  Afghans  to  construct  the  road 
from  Kabul  northward  through  the  Salang  pass 
to  the  port  of  Qizil  Qala  on  the  Oxus  River.  This 
road,  when  completed,  will  give  the  Afghans  an 
all-weather  access  road  to  the  north  and  will  cut 
off  some  120  miles  in  distance.  The  Soviets  have 
successfully  assisted  with  petroleum  exploration, 
as  deposits  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been 
found  in  the  north  near  Andkhui,  although  the 
magnitude  of  their  discoveries  has  not  been  re- 
vealed. They  have  also  made  two  grants  of  50,000 
tons  of  wheat. 

The  value  and  terms  of  grants  or  loans  for  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
by  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Czechoslovaks  are 
kept  secret.  However,  Soviet  bloc  aid,  exclusive 
of  military,  is  estimated  at  $217  million  in  credits 
and  grants,  including  $5  million  in  credits  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  $1.5  million  in  credits  from 
Poland. 

Other  Sources  of  Aid 

The  other  large  contributor  to  the  economic 
development  of  Afghanistan  has  been  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  Special  Fund,  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Since 
the  United  Nations  began  aiding  Afghanistan  it 
has  made  $8  million  available  for  its  programs 
in  the  country,  and  it  currently  has  about  70  tech- 
nicians on  the  job.  Their  activities  are  related 
to  Afghanistan's  overall  development  program 
and  cover  a  wide  range  in  scope,  for  example, 
teaching  in  Afghan  schools  and  special  training 
centers,  basic  surveys  of  natural  resources,  assist- 
ance in  strengthening  institutions  required  for  the 
provision  of  government  services,  vocational 
training  in  technical  fields,  and  malaria  eradica- 
tion. 

The  German  Government  has  made  available  to 
Afghanistan  grants  of  $1.5  million  and  credits  of 
$50  million.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  carry 
out  geological  and  hydrological  surveys  and  to 
assist  in  mechanical  training.  German  private 
loans  have  helped  to  establish  the  Gulbahar  tex- 
tile mill.    Various  other  nations  have  made  small 
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contributions  to  the  Afghan  development  program, 
including  France,  Japan,  and  Communist  China. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  sums  con- 
tributed by  the  Afghans  themselves  to  their  de- 
velopment program  are  large  in  relation  to  the 
limited  revenue  of  the  Afghan  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  through  the  budgets  of  the 
various  ministries  and  through  expansion  pro- 
grams of  independent  and  quasi-independent  agen- 
cies, the  Afghan  Government  has  spent  over  $165 
million  on  development  projects.  When  I  use  the 
term  "independent  and  quasi-independent  agen- 
cies," I  refer  to  organizations  such  as  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Board,  which  has  made  investments 
for  developing  sources  of  electricity,  and  the 
Bank-i-Milli,  which  has  made  large  investments 
in  the  model  Gulbahar  textile  mill. 

Comparing  U.S.  and  Soviet  Aid 

Observers  often  try  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  aid  programs  in  Afghanistan. 
Most  of  them  have  tended  to  credit  the  Soviet 
Union  with  having  achieved  a  greater  impact  by 
the  magnitude  and  method  of  execution  of  its 
program.  This  may  be  true  in  the  short  run,  but 
I  am  not  personally  convinced  that  it  need  be,  or 
in  fact  will  be,  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  field  of  military  aid,  of  course,  the  con- 
trast is  total  and  complete.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
furnished  military  equipment  to  Afghanistan 
while  the  United  States  has  not.  This  fact  has 
undoubtedly  affected  our  total  position  in  that 
country,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan  made  repeated  re- 
quests to  the  United  States  in  the  early  1950's  for 
a  military  aid  program  and  only  turned  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  it  was  convinced  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  military  aid 
program,  unlike  American  military  aid  generally, 
is  based  on  credits,  not  grants,  and  therefore 
creates  an  economic  burden  on  Afghanistan  which 
will  some  day  have  to  be  borne  by  the  economic 
development  program. 

The  United  States  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
Afghanistan's  military  assistance  requests  for  rea- 
sons which  seemed  logical  enough  in  the  early 
1950's  and  entirely  consistent  with  Afghan  neu- 
trality. This  was  a  most  complex  problem  involv- 
ing regional  and  global  considerations  which 
cannot  be  adequately  covered  here.    For  one  thing, 


the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  area 
of  the  cold  war.  Afghanistan  had  no  obligations 
to  meet  toward  any  regional  defense  system.  Mil- 
itary  aid  outside  some  area  defense  framework 
might  have  been  misunderstood  and  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  exacerbating  existing  intra- area 
differences.  Whatever  the  logic  of  the  U.S. 
position  may  have  been,  this  bit  of  history 
has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  total  position 
of  Afghanistan  in  the  world  and  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  general  Afghan- American  relations. 

In  all  other  forms  of  aid  the  picture  is  more 
even.  It  is  true  that  the  total  foreign-currency 
value  of  Soviet  aid  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  generally  true  that  their 
projects,  largely  because  they  can  be  plainly  seen 
by  the  people,  have  made  a  greater  initial  impact 
than  have  many  of  ours.  But  this  may  not  be  a 
proper  evaluation  in  terms  of  a  long-range  esti-| 
mate.  As  in  Russia  itself,  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to 
stress  quantity  rather  than  quality  in  its  work. 
In  construction,  for  instance,  the  standards  the 
United  States  employs  will  leave  Afghanistan 
with  a  much  smaller  maintenance  problem  than 
will  the  quicker  methods  employed  by  the  Soviet 
technicians.  Also,  such  a  long-range  project  as  the 
development  of  the  Helmand  Valley  would  be 
bound  to  give  rise  to  a  period  of  disappointment 
and  criticism  in  any  country  that  was  in  a  hurry. 
Only  after  years  of  work  have  some  of  our  difficult 
reclamation  programs  in  the  United  States  borne 
fruit.  The  Helmand  Valley  project  is  a  long- 
range  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  real  merits  of  this  project  will  be 
more  and  more  noticeable  and  more  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  Afghans.  Consider  also  the  vital  field 
of  education.  Assisting  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Afghanistan  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as 
building  a  grain  silo  for  everyone  to  see.  But  it  is 
far  more  important  to  the  advancement  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  greatest  criticism  has  been  on  the  slowness 
of  the  U.S.  programs.  In  many  fields  this  criti- 
cism is  not  justified,  and  in  some  cases  the  Afghan 
officials  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the 
delays  can  be  laid  at  their  own  doorstep.  But  we 
must  admit  that  in  some  fields  criticism  is  fully 
justified.  Our  construction  projects  have  in  gen- 
eral been  so  noticeably  slow  in  getting  underway 
that  they  have  obscured  from  public  attention  the 
other  work  which  was  going  along  in  an  entirely 
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satisfactory  manner.  While  projects  such  as  the 
education  program  and  the  general  technical  coop- 
eration program  have  been  proceeding  on  schedule, 
public  attention  has  often  been  focused  on  con- 
struction projects  which  have  been  woefully  be- 
lind  schedule. 

The  delays  in  some  of  these  projects  have  been 
such  as  to  cause  many  an  Afghan  to  question  the 
vhole  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  their 
country.  They  could  not  believe  that  America  was 
mable  to  meet  commitments  on  construction  proj- 
ects such  as  Kabul  University,  and  on  roads  and 
lirports.  The  delays  of  course  had  nothing  to  do 
vith  policy  motivations  or  any  lack  of  desire  to 
issist  the  Afghan  nation.  Nor  were  they  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  individual  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals. In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  personal  effort 
>n  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  was  expended 
n  trying  to  get  these  projects  underway.  Basi- 
cally, the  blame  should  lie,  I  believe,  on  some 
•equirements  in  the  mutual  security  legislation,  as 
veil  as  on  organizational  and  bureaucratic  difficul- 
ies  inherent  in  trying  to  operate  in  such  a  remote 
:ountry  under  our  normal  peacetime  methods, 
vhich  are  so  replete — and  normally  properly  so — 
vith  private-enterprise  competitive  processes  and 
ill  the  checks  and  balances  that  such  a  system 
mplies. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  construction 
orojects  are  now  in  much  better  shape  and  that 
mr  total  aid  program  is  on  the  move.  The  Corps 
)f  Engineers  has  agreed  to  take  responsibility,  as 
he  agent  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, to  construct  the  Kabul-Kandahar- 
5pin  Baldak  Road.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
low  pushing  the  completion  of  design  to  match 
heir  own  high  standards  and  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  let  contracts  to  private  firms  for  the 
•construction  of  this  huge  project,  which  they  them- 
selves will  supervise.  The  contracts  will  actually 
)e  let  in  the  field,  and  the  whole  process  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
)e  better  organized  than  we  are  at  present  on  this 
project. 

}  Similarly  the  remaining  portions  of  the  airport 
Construction  program  have  been  awarded  to  a 
i'ecognized  and  capable  American  firm.  The  air- 
strip at  Kandahar  International  Airport  is  in  use, 
!md  construction  has  begun  on  the  first  country 
liirport  in  Herat.  Also  Kabul  University,  the  first 
|arge  modern  university  in  Afghanistan,  is  now 


under  construction.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  engaged  by  ICA  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Helmand  Valley.  They  are  now 
on  the  job,  with  several  much  needed  and  highly 
qualified  men  arriving  there  in  December.  As  we 
progress  from  the  planning  to  the  construction 
stage,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  will,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, develop  a  new  attitude  of  confidence  in  U.S. 
intentions  and  abilities. 

When  one  considers  all  of  these  things 
together — trade  trends,  the  foreign  aid  picture 
reflecting  an  obsessive  conviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  development,  and  the  delicate  posi- 
tion of  Afghanistan  with  a  strong  monolith  to  the 
north  and  intra-area  difficulties  to  the  south — one 
sees  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  Af- 
ghanistan today,  as  well  as  the  problems  facing 
the  free  world  as  it  considers  its  own  interests  in 
the  future  of  Afghanistan.  The  steering  of  the 
course  and  the  final  destination  depend  largely 
on  the  policies  followed  by  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment, and  there  will  be  many  critical  decisions  in 
the  future  that  only  Afghanistan  itself  can  make. 
Our  policies  must  necessarily  be  continually  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  decisions  taken  by  Afghan- 
istan, based  upon  its  sovereign  right  to  guide  its 
own  destiny.  But  the  outcome  will  also  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  forces  outside  Afghanistan, 
including  not  only  the  Russians  but  us  and  our 
friends  and  allies.  We  should  realize  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  sort  of  "economic  Korea"  and  a 
prime  example  of  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  world  struggle  which  has  been  mislabeled 
"peaceful  competition."  The  dangers  faced  in 
this  new  type  of  struggle  may  be  as  great  as  the 
ones  faced  in  Korea  itself ;  in  some  ways  they  may 
be  greater,  since  the  process  is  deceptive  because 
of  its  slow  and  nondramatic  nature  and  more 
difficult  for  the  peoples  of  free  societies  to  under- 
stand. 

It  is  essential  that  America  and  Afghanistan 
come  to  know  one  another  better,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  Americans  try  to  understand 
the  complexities  of  the  position  of  Afghanistan  in 
Asia.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  oversimplification 
of  a  situation  as  complicated  as  this  one.  It  is 
not  enough  to  remember  one  catchy  and  spectacu- 
lar adjective,  from  superficial  press  treatment 
which  is  too  often  inclined  to  treat  as  all  black  or 
all  white  situations  which  cannot,  even  remotely, 
be  described  accurately  by  such  cliches.    Let  us 
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rather  see  the  present-day  Afghanistan  in  the  light 
of  the  challenge  faced  by  the  Afghans  them- 
selves— and  by  us,  as  we  try  to  assist  in  insuring 
that  that  country  can  in  fact  succeed  in  its  devel- 
opment effort,  which  seems  such  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  neutrality  and 
its  proud  independence. 
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Convention  of  establishment,  protocol,  and  declaration. 
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1  Not  in  force. 

2  Reservations  made  at  time  of  signing  confirmed  in 
ratification. 

3  With  reservation  and  declaration. 


*  Will  not  enter  into  force  for  United  States. 

5  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

6  Includes  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man. 

7  With  a  statement. 
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the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
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he  State  of  the  Union 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS) 


o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Once  again  it  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  assess 
e  state  of  the  Union. 

On  each  such  previous  occasion  during  these 
tst  8  years  I  have  outlined  a  forward  course 
signed  to  achieve  our  mutual  objective — a  better 
merica  in  a  world  of  peace.  This  time  my  func- 
>n  is  different. 

The  American  people,  in  free  election,  have  se- 
ated new  leadership  which  soon  will  be  entrusted 
th  the  management  of  our  Government.  A  new 
resident  shortly  will  lay  before  you  his  proposals 

shape  the  future  of  our  great  land.  To  him, 
ery  citizen,  whatever  his  political  beliefs,  pray- 
fully  extends  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
r  wisdom  and  success  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
ns  that  confront  our  Nation. 
For  my  part,  I  should  like,  first,  to  express  to 
>u  of  the  Congress,  my  appreciation  of  your  de- 
tion  to  the  common  good  and  your  friendship 
er  these  difficult  years.  I  will  carry  with  me 
easant  memories  of  this  association  in  endeavors 
ofoundly  significant  to  all  our  people. 
We  have  been  through  a  lengthy  period  in 
lich  the  control  over  the  executive  and  legisla- 
re  branches  of  Government  has  been  divided  be- 
een  our  two  great  political  parties.    Differences, 

course,  we  have  had,  particularly  in  domestic 
'airs.  But  in  a  united  determination  to  keep 
is  Nation  strong  and  free  and  to  utilize  our  vast 
sources  for  the  advancement  of  all  mankind,  we 
ve  carried  America  to  unprecedented  heights. 
For  this  cooperative  achievement  I  thank  the 
nerican  people  and  those  in  the  Congress  of 
th  parties  who  have  supported  programs  in  the 
merest  of  our  country. 

H.  Doc.  1,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  read  by  a  reading  clerk 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  12  and  commu- 
ated  to  the  Senate  on  Jan.  13. 


I  should  also  like  to  give  special  thanks  for  the 
devoted  service  of  my  associates  in  the  executive 
branch  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  career 
employees  who  have  implemented  our  diverse 
Government  programs. 


My  second  purpose  is  to  review  briefly  the 
record  of  these  past  8  years  in  the  hope  that, 
out  of  the  sum  of  these  experiences,  lessons  will 
emerge  that  are  useful  to  our  Nation.  Support- 
ing this  review  are  detailed  reports  from  the  sev- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  all  of  which  are 
now  or  will  shortly  be  available  to  the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  world  the  years  since  1953 
have  been  a  period  of  profound  change.  The 
human  problems  in  the  world  grow  more  acute 
hour  by  hour ;  yet  new  gains  in  science  and  tech- 
nology continually  extend  the  promise  of  a  better 
life.  People  yearn  to  be  free,  to  govern  them- 
selves; yet  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  world 
have  no  freedom,  do  not  govern  themselves.  The 
world  recognizes  the  catastrophic  nature  of  nu- 
clear war;  yet  it  sees  the  wondrous  potential  of 
nuclear  peace. 

During  the  period,  the  United  States  has  forged 
ahead  under  a  constructive  foreign  policy.  The 
continuing  goal  is  peace,  liberty,  and  well-being — 
for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  are  one — peace  with  justice  in  free- 
dom. Peace  can  only  be  attained  collectively  as 
peoples  everywhere  unite  in  their  determination 
that  liberty  and  well-being  come  to  all  mankind. 

Yet  while  we  have  worked  to  advance  national 
aspirations  for  freedom,  a  divisive  force  has  been 
at  work  to  divert  that  aspiration  into  dangerous 
channels.  The  Communist  movement  throughout 
the  world  exploits  the  natural  striving  of  all  to 
be  free  and  attempts  to  subjugate  men  rather  than 
free  them.    These  activities  have  caused  and  are 
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continuing  to  cause  grave  troubles  in  the  world. 

Here  at  home  these  have  been  times  for  care- 
ful adjustment  of  our  economy  from  the  artificial 
impetus  of  a  hot  war  to  constructive  growth  in 
a  precarious  peace.  While  building  a  new  eco- 
nomic vitality  without  inflation,  we  have  also  in- 
creased public  expenditures  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  its  attendant 
new  problems,  as  well  as  our  added  international 
responsibilities.  We  have  worked  toward  these 
ends  in  a  context  of  shared  responsibility — con- 
scious of  the  need  for  maximum  scope  to  private 
effort  and  for  State  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal, 
governmental  action. 

Success  in  designing  and  executing  national 
purposes,  domestically  and  abroad,  can  only  come 
from  a  steadfast  resolution  that  integrity  in  the 
operation  of  Government  and  in  our  relations 
with  each  other  be  fully  maintained.  Only  in 
this  way  could  our  spiritual  goals  be  fully  ad- 
vanced. 

Foreign  Policy 

On  January  20,  1953,  when  I  took  office,  the 
United  States  was  at  war.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  Korean  armistice  in  1953,  Americans  have 
lived  in  peace  in  highly  troubled  times. 

During  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment strongly  supported  United  Nations  action — 
resulting  in  the  ending  of  the  hostilities  in  Egypt. 

Again  in  1958,  peace  was  preserved  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  despite  new  discord.  Our  Government 
responded  to  the  request  of  the  friendly  Lebanese 
Government  for  military  help,  and  promptly 
withdrew  American  forces  as  soon  as  the  situation 
was  stabilized. 

In  1958  our  support  of  the  Kepublic  of  China 
during  the  all-out  bombardment  of  Quemoy  re- 
strained the  Communist  Chinese  from  attempting 
to  invade  the  offshore  islands. 

Although,  unhappily,  Communist  penetration 
of  Cuba  is  real  and  poses  a  serious  threat,  Com- 
munist-dominated regimes  have  been  deposed  in 
Guatemala  and  Iran.  The  occupation  of  Austria 
has  ended  and  the  Trieste  question  has  been  settled. 

Despite  constant  threats  to  its  integrity,  West 
Berlin  has  remained  free. 

Important  advances  have  been  made  in  building 
mutual  security  arrangements — which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  hopes  for  future  peace  and  security 
in  the  world.    The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
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zation  has  been  established;  the  NATO  allianc 
has  been  militarily  strengthened;  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  States  has  been  further  devel 
oped  as  an  instrument  of  inter- American  cooper 
ation;  the  Anzus  treaty  has  strengthened  tie 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  mutua 
security  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  signed.  L 
addition,  the  CENTO  Pact  has  been  concluded 
and  while  we  are  not  officially  a  member  of  thi 
alliance  we  have  participated  closely  in  it 
deliberations. 

The  atoms-for-peace  proposal  to  the  Unitec 
Nations  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Internationa 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Our  policy  has  beei 
to  push  for  enforcible  programs  of  inspectioi 
against  surprise  attack,  suspension  of  nuclear  test 
ing,  arms  reduction,  and  peaceful  use  of  oute 
space. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  vigorously  sup 
ported  in  all  of  its  actions,  including  the  con 
demnations  of  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  peopl 
of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  bruta 
Soviet  repression  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  a 
well  as  the  more  recent  U.N.  actions  in  the  Conge 

The  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  nego 
tiating  the  significant  treaty  to  guarantee  th 
peaceful  use  of  vast  Antarctica. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been  trans 
formed  into  a  greatly  improved  medium  for  ex 
plaining  our  policies  and  actions  to  audience 
overseas,  answering  the  lies  of  Communist  propa 
ganda,  and  projecting  a  clearer  image  of  Amer 
ican  life  and  culture. 

Cultural,  technological,  and  educational  ex 
changes  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  encoui 
aged,  and  a  comprehensive  agreement  was  mad 
which  authorized,  among  other  things,  the  dis 
tribution  of  our  Russian  language  magazin 
Amerika  and  the  highly  successful  America] 
exhibition  in  Moscow. 

This  country  has  continued  to  withhold  recog 
nition  of  Communist  China  and  to  oppose  vigor 
ously  the  admission  of  this  belligerent  and  un 
repentant  nation  into  the  United  Nations.  Rei 
China  has  yet  to  demonstrate  that  it  deserves  t 
be  considered  a  peace-loving  nation. 

With  Communist  imperialism  held  in  check,  cod 
structive  actions  were  undertaken  to  strengthe: 
the  economies  of  free  world  nations.  Th 
U.S.  Government  has  given  sturdy  support  to  th 
economic  and     technical  assistance  activities  o 
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he  U.N.  This  country  stimulated  a  doubling  of 
he  capital  of  the  World  Bank  and  a  50-percent 
:apital  increase  in  the  International  Monetary 
?und.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
international  Development  Association  were  es- 
ablished.  The  United  States  also  took  the  lead 
n  creating  the  Inter-American  Development 
Sank. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretaries  of  State 
Dulles  and  Herter,  and  I  traveled  extensively 
hrough  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ng  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  international 
mderstanding.  So  rewarding  were  these  visits 
hat  their  very  success  became  a  significant  factor 
n  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  wreck  the  planned 
ummit  conference  of  1960. 

These  vital  programs  must  go  on.  New  tactics 
fill  have  to  be  developed,  of  course,  to  meet  new 
ituations,  but  the  underlying  principles  should 
•e  constant.  Our  great  moral  and  material  com- 
nitments  to  collective  security,  deterrence  of 
brce,  international  law,  negotiations  that  lead  to 
elf -enforcing  agreements,  and  the  economic  inter- 
lependence  of  free  nations  should  remain  the 
ornerstone  of  a  foreign  policy  that  will  ultimately 
>ring  permanent  peace  with  justice  in  freedom 

0  all  mankind.  The  continuing  need  of  all  free 
lations  today  is  for  each  to  recognize  clearly  the 
ssentiality  of  an  unbreakable  bond  among  them- 
elves  based  upon  a  complete  dedication  to  the 
>rinciples  of  collective  security,  effective  co- 
iperation,  and  peace  with  justice. 

lational  Defense 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  we 
lave  consistently  maintained  in  peacetime,  mili- 
ary forces  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  deter  and 
if  need  be  to  destroy  predatory  forces  in  the  world. 

Tremendous  advances  in  strategic  weapons 
ystems  have  been  made  in  the  past  8  years.  Not 
intil  1953  were  expenditures  on  long-range  ballis- 
ic  missile  programs  even  as  much  as  a  million 
ollars  a  year ;  today  we  spend  10  times  as  much 
ach  day  on  these  programs  as  was  spent  in  all 
if  1952. 

No  guided  ballistic  missiles  were  operational  at 
;he  beginning  of  1953.  Today  many  types  give 
|ur  Armed   Forces  unprecedented  effectiveness. 

1  .Tie  explosive  power  of  our  weapons  systems  for 
11  purposes  is  almost  inconceivable. 

Today  the  United  States  has  operational  Atlas 


missiles  which  can  strike  a  target  5,000  miles  away 
in  a  half  hour.  The  Polaris  weapons  system  be- 
came operational  last  fall  and  the  Titan  is  sched- 
uled to  become  so  this  year.  Next  year,  more  than 
a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  a  vastly  improved 
ICBM,  the  solid-propellant  Minuteman,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready. 

Squadrons  of  accurate  intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  now  operational.  The  Thor  and 
Jupiter  IRBM's  based  in  forward  areas  can  hit 
targets  1,500  miles  away  in  18  minutes. 

Aircraft  which  fly  at  speeds  faster  than  sound 
were  still  in  a  developmental  stage  8  years  ago. 
Today  American  fighting  planes  go  twice  the 
speed  of  sound.  And  either  our  B-58  medium- 
range  jet  bomber  or  our  B-52  long-range  jet 
bomber  can  carry  more  explosive  power  than  was 
used  by  all  combatants  in  World  War  II — Allies 
and  Axis  combined. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  no  nuclear-powered 
ships.  Today  49  nuclear  warships  have  been 
authorized.  Of  these,  14  have  been  commissioned, 
including  3  of  the  revolutionary  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Our  nuclear  submarines  have  cruised 
under  the  North  Pole  and  circumnavigated  the 
earth  while  submerged.  Sea  warfare  has  been 
revolutionized,  and  the  United  States  is  far  and 
away  the  leader. 

Our  tactical  air  units  overseas  and  our  aircraft 
carriers  are  alert;  Army  units,  guarding  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  readiness  in  peacetime 
history;  our  Marines,  a  third  of  whom  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Far  East,  are  constantly  prepared 
for  action;  our  Reserve  Establishment  has  main- 
tained high  standards  of  proficiency,  and  the 
Ready  Reserve  now  numbers  over  2V2  million 
citizen-soldiers. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  a  young  and  still 
evolving  organization,  has  twice  been  improved 
and  the  line  of  command  has  been  shortened  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 
These  major  reorganizations  have  provided  a  more 
effective  structure  for  unified  planning  and  di- 
rection of  the  vast  Defense  Establishment.  Grad- 
ual improvements  in  its  structure  and  procedures 
are  to  be  expected. 

U.S.  civil  defense  and  nonmilitary  defense  ca- 
pacity has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  these 
activities  have  been  consolidated  in  one  Federal 
agency. 
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The  defense  forces  of  our  allies  now  number 
5  million  men,  several  thousand  combatant  ships, 
and  over  25,000  aircraft.  Programs  to  strengthen 
these  allies  have  been  consistently  supported  by 
the  administration.  U.S.  military  assistance  goes 
almost  exclusively  to  friendly  nations  on  the  rim 
of  the  Communist  world.  This  American  con- 
tribution to  nations  who  have  the  will  to  defend 
their  freedom,  but  insufficient  means,  should  be 
vigorously  continued.  Combined  with  our  allies, 
the  free  world  now  has  a  far  stronger  shield 
than  we  could  provide  alone. 

Since  1953,  our  defense  policy  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  international  situation 
would  require  heavy  defense  expenditures  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  come,  probably  for  years.  In 
this  protracted  struggle,  good  management  dic- 
tates that  we  resist  overspending  as  resolutely  as 
we  oppose  underspending.  Every  dollar  uselessly 
spent  on  military  mechanisms  decreases  our  total 
strength  and,  therefore,  our  security.  We  must 
not  return  to  the  crash-program  psychology  of 
the  past  when  each  new  feint  by  the  Communists 
was  responded  to  in  panic.  The  "bomber  gap" 
of  several  years  ago  was  always  a  fiction,  and  the 
"missile  gap"  shows  every  sign  of  being  the  same. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  abandon  a  national 
policy  which  provides  for  a  fully  adequate  and 
steady  level  of  effort,  designed  for  the  long  pull ; 
a  fast  adjustment  to  new  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical advances;  a  balanced  force  of  such  strength 
as  to  deter  general  war,  to  effectively  meet  local 
situations  and  to  retaliate  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  attacker;  and  a  strengthened  system  of  free 
world  collective  security. 


Immigration 

Over  32,000  victims  of  Communist  tyranny  in 
Hungary  were  brought  to  our  shores,  and  at  this 
time  our  country  is  working  to  assist  refugees 
from  tyranny  in  Cuba. 

Since  1953,  the  waiting  period  for  naturaliza- 
tion applicants  has  been  reduced  from  18  months 
to  45  days. 

The  administration  also  has  made  legislative 
recommendations  to  liberalize  existing  restrictions 
upon  immigration  while  still  safeguarding  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  imperative  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  be  in  the  finest  American  tradition 


of  providing  a  haven  for  oppressed  peoples  and 
fully  in  accord  with  our  obligation  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world. 


Conclusion 

In  concluding  my  final  message  to  the  Congress, 
it  is  fitting  to  look  back  to  my  first — to  the  aims 
and  ideals  I  set  forth  on  February  2,  1953 : 2  To 
use  America's  influence  in  world  affairs  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice,  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  executive  branch  with  integrity 
and  efficiency,  to  encourage  creative  initiative  in! 
our  economy,  and  to  work  toward  the  attainment| 
of  the  well-being  and  equality  of  opportunity  of 
all  citizens. 

Equally,  we  have  honored  our  commitment  to 
pursue  and  attain  specific  objectives.  Among, 
them,  as  stated  8  years  ago:  strengthening  of  the 
mutual  security  program;  development  of  world 
trade  and  commerce;  ending  of  hostilities  in 
Korea;  creation  of  a  powerful  deterrent  force; 
practicing  fiscal  responsibility;  checking  the 
menace  of  inflation;  reducing  the  tax  burden; 
providing  an  effective  internal  security  program; 
developing  and  conserving  our  natural  resources; 
reducing  governmental  interference  in  the  affairs] 
of  the  farmer ;  strengthening  and  improving  serv- 
ices by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  vigilant* 
guarding  of  civil  and  social  rights. 

1  do  not  close  this  message  implying  that  all  is 
well — that  all  problems  are  solved.  For  progress 
implies  both  new  and  continuing  problems  and, 
unlike  Presidential  administrations,  problems 
rarely  have  terminal  dates. 

Abroad,  there  is  the  continuing  Communist 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  Berlin,  an  explosive 
situation  in  Laos,  the  problems  caused  by  Com- 
munist penetration  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  many 
problems  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
new  nations  in  Africa.  These  areas,  in  particular, 
call  for  delicate  handling  and  constant  review. 

At  home,  several  conspicuous  problems  remain: 
promoting  higher  levels  of  employment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  areas  in  which  heavy  un- 
employment has  persisted;  continuing  to  provide 
for  steady  economic  growth  and  preserving  a 
sound  currency;  bringing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  more  reasonable  equilibrium  and  con- 
tinuing a  high  level  of  confidence  in  our  national ' 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  207. 
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id  international  financial  systems;  eliminating 
•,avily  excessive  surpluses  of  a  few  farm  com- 
odities;  and  overcoming  deficiencies  in  our 
salth  and  educational  programs. 
Our  goal  always  has  been  to  add  to  the  spiritual, 
jral,  and  material  strength  of  our  Nation.  I 
lieve  we  have  done  this.  But  it  is  a  process 
at  must  never  end.  Let  us  pray  that  leaders  of 
>th  the  near  and  distant  future  will  be  able  to 


keep  the  Nation  strong  and  at  peace,  that  they 
will  advance  the  well-being  of  all  our  people,  that 
they  will  lead  us  on  to  still  higher  moral  standards, 
and  that,  in  achieving  these  goals,  they  will  main- 
tain a  reasonable  balance  between  private  and 
governmental  responsibility. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  January  12, 1961. 


'' 
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jcretary  Herter  Summarizes  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
nder  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  1953-61 


On  January  6  Secretary  Herter  submitted  his 
signation  as  Secretary  of  State  to  President 
isenhower.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters 
'.tween  the  President  and  Secretary  Herter,  to- 
'■ther  with  a  summary  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
>r  the  years  1953S1  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
icretary's  letter. 


bite  House  press  release  dated  January  12 
(CHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

esident  Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Herter 

January  11,  1961 

Dear  Chris  :  As  Secretary  of  State  for  nearly 
vo  years,  and  for  the  two  years  just  preceding  as 
nder  Secretary,  you  have  made  a  distinguished 
>ntribution,  for  which  the  people  of  our  country 
ive  cause  for  deep  gratitude.  As  I  accept  your 
signation,  concluding  your  official  service  in  this 
tal  and  important  field  as  of  January  twentieth, 
pay  tribute  to  both  your  ability  and  devotion. 
Never  have  you  lost  sight  of  our  main  goals, 
irst,  of  course,  we  have  sought  to  stay  at  peace, 
td  this  we  have  done.  I  know  you  find  deep 
tisf  action  in  this,  just  as  I  do. 
Notwithstanding  the  periods  of  crisis  and  peril 
e  years  have  brought — and  will  continue  to 
ing — we  have  demonstrated  our  will  for  peace, 
hile  safeguarding  security  and  furthering  justice 
id  freedom.  Collective  security  arrangements 
ive  been  maintained  and  strengthened,  preserv- 
g  free  peoples  against  Communist  encroachment 


and  oppression.  We  have  worked  hard  and  long 
to  bring  under  control  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
through  proposals  for  safeguarded  international 
control  measures,  and  patient  and  persistent 
negotiation  to  this  end.  We  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  use  of  the  atom  for  peace.  We  have 
ranged  our  influence  on  the  side  of  human  dignity, 
and  national  and  individual  freedom  and  sought 
to  achieve  greater  mutual  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  We  have 
helped  other  countries  in  the  course  of  self-devel- 
opment through  our  mutual  security  programs  and 
efforts.  Despite  all  provocation  and  hostility,  we 
have  avoided  being  drawn  away  from  our  con- 
structive efforts  into  a  mere  sterile  struggle  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

For  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  bound  to  be 
marked  by  grave  and  complex  problems  but  bear- 
ing bright  promise  of  progress,  I  know  we  both 
believe  that  the  nation's  best  hope  lies  in  continued 
pursuit  of  these  objectives,  and  we  both  pray  that 
our  country  may  continue  to  march  successfully 
toward  them. 

For  your  steady  hand  and  wise  counsel  through- 
out our  service  together,  and  for  the  privilege  I 
have  had  of  working  with  you  in  close  association, 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  happy  years  ahead 
for  yourself  and  your  family. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


■ 


■ 


liwary  30,   1961 
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Secretary  Herter  to  President  Eisenhower 

January  6, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  hereby  submit  my  res- 
ignation as  Secretary  of  State,  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 20, 1961. 

It  has  been  an  inspiring  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  under  your  leadership. 
During  the  past  eight  years  much  has  been  accom- 
plished under  your  command  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  I  am  enclosing  a  brief  summary 
which  tells  the  story  only  in  part.  During  most 
of  those  years  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  truly  great 
American,  was  Secretary  of  State  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  accomplishments  referred  to  in  this 
summary  were  effected,  or  at  least  begun,  during 
his  incumbency. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  renewed 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses 
you  have  accorded  me,  I  remain 
Faithfully  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 


SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 

Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 

1953-1961 

Introduction 

During  the  past  eight  years  while  the  United 
States  has  experienced  stability  and  growth  at 
home,  abroad  there  have  been  widespread  and 
profound  changes. 

Great  historical  forces  have  been  at  work  which 
our  country  has  some  capability  to  influence  but 
certainly  not  to  control. 

Man's  developing  control  over  disease  is  un- 
balancing nature's  past  ratios  of  deaths  and  births. 
Since  President  Eisenhower's  first  inaugural,  the 
human  race  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
40  million  additional  persons  per  year.  Our 
world  has  about  300  million  more  people  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  leaves  office  than  in  1953.  Since 
1958  the  number  of  independent  nations  in  the 
world  has  increased  by  almost  30  percent. 

There  are  two  outstanding  elements  in  the  deep 
unrest  and  change  we  are  witnessing  around  the 
world.  Peoples  are  realizing  that  scientific  and 
technological  gains  give  promise  for  them  and 
their  children  of  a  better  life — if  only  the  needed 
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skills  and  capital  plant  can  be  accumulate 
There  is  a  new  and  urgent  awareness  that  althouj 
the  misery  of  man  exists  as  a  fact  it  need  not  co 
tinue  to  exist. 

Just  as  strong  is  the  yearning  of  peoples 
govern  themselves.  Under  bursting  pressures  f i 
political  independence,  dependent  territories  a 
being  transformed  almost  overnight  into  nations- 
some  with  little  benefit  of  the  nation-buildii 
process  which  is  indispensable  if  they  are 
become  fully  responsible  members  of  a  wor 
community. 

The  masses  of  people  of  the  Soviet  ai 
Chinese  empires,  harnessed  to  do  the  work  ai 
the  will  of  their  master  Communist  parties,  ha 
sharply  increased  the  power  of  the  USSR  ai 
Red  China.  Although  Communist  imperialis 
has  not  captured  any  more  governments  since  195 
Communist  hostility  toward  free  nations  h 
continued. 

While  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  cat 
strophic  nature  of  nuclear  war — the  recognitii 
of  which  had  led  the  US  in  1946  to  propose  inte 
nationalization  of  atomic  energy — the  Communis 
have  yet  to  show  serious  interest  in  a  responsib 
approach  to  disarmament.  And  so  the  world 
in  a  highly  disturbed  and  dangerous  situation. ; 

In  these  years  of  ever-present  danger  what  h 
been  the  US  effort  to  preserve  security  and  fre 
dom  and  to  channel  into  constructive  directior 
as  best  we  can,  these  surging  forces  which  a 
rolling  over  our  world? 


The  United  States  has  sought  to  strengthen  cc 
lective  security,  deter  the  use  of  force,  crea 
international  status  in  new  areas  of  activity,  pr 
gress  toward  safeguarded  arms  control,  promo 
negotiation  of  outstanding  international  dispute 
increase  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  mal 
of  the  interdependence  of  a  shrunken  world 
force  for  peace  rather  than  a  breeding  ground  f< 
war.  Each  of  these  efforts  is  discussed  in  tui 
below. 

A.  Collective  Security 

Forty  some  countries  have  associated  with  tl 
United  States  in  regional  or  bilateral  securi 
pacts.  These  mutual  security  arrangements  i 
longer  are  simply  military  alliances.  They  are  tl 
framework  of  consultative  processes  that  day  1 
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j  are  steadily  improving  the  collaboration  of 
e  nations. 

during  these  years  NATO  has  evolved  into  an 
jctive  military  and  political  instrument 
ibling  the  Atlantic  Community  to  thwart  Soviet 
)rts  to  dominate  Western  Europe.1 
ji  1954,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
a  was  created  to  strengthen  the  determination 
1  capability  of  the  nations  of  that  area  to  resist 
,  expansionist  thrusts  of  Communist  China, 
recent  years,  certain  additional  nations  of  the 
sa  which  are  not  members  of  the  Southeast 
ia  Treaty  Organization  have  also  come  to  under- 
nd  and  appreciate  its  importance  for  the  pres- 
ration  of  freedom. 

rhe  Anzus  treaty  which  has  strengthened  the 
se  ties  between  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
5  is  another  illustration  of  how  our  security 
iances  contribute  to  the  development  of  com- 
»n  purposes  in  other  fields  than  military, 
[n  1954  at  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Confer- 
ee at  Caracas,  there  was  promulgated  the 
leclaration  of  Solidarity"  of  the  American 
sites.  It  declared  that  the  domination  or  control 
the  International  Communist  Movement  of  the 
litical  institutions  of  any  American  state  would 
:eaten  us  all  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
uericas.  During  recent  years,  the  Organization 
American  States  has  further  developed  as  an 
itrument  of  hemispheric  cooperation.  The 
igust  1959  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
the  American  ^Republics  in  Santiago  clearly 
tnonstrated  the  determination  of  these  Republics 
maintain  peace  in  the  hemisphere  through  com- 
>n  action  on  problems  creating  international 
isions.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  corn- 
on  action  came  in  early  1959  when  Panama  was 
reatened  by  revolution  fomented  outside  her 
rders.  Prompt  action  by  the  Inter- American 
ace  Commission  was  an  important  factor  in 
ding  this  threat.  We  are  working  continuously 
th  the  other  American  Republics  in  the  Organ - 
ttion  of  American  States  and  in  the  Inter- 
merican  Peace  Commission  to  reduce  inter- 
:  tional  tensions  in  this  Hemisphere,  particularly 
i  the  Caribbean  area  where  they  are  now  most 
ate. 


Witnessing  the  importance  attached  to  NATO  by  the 
tited  States  for  several  years  the  US  representative 
Ijthe  North  Atlantic  Council  has  participated  in  meetings 
(the  Cabinet  and  NSC  [National  Security  Council]  when 
I1  Washington.     [Footnote  in  original.] 

>nuary  30,   1961 


In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  member,  has  strongly  supported  the  Baghdad 
Pact  organization  which  was  established  in  1955. 
Although  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  withdrawn, 
this  organization — now  known  as  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization — remains  a  solid  instrument 
of  collective  security  for  the  Northern  Tier  of 
States  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today  is  clearly 
improved  as  compared  with  1958  as  a  result  of 
actions  by  the  States  in  the  area,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower's  reception  during  his 
"good  will"  trips  in  the  free  world  has  shown  how 
significant  these  travels  have  been  in  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  His  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  man  of  peace  has  served  strikingly  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  wherever  he  has 
gone. 

Most  of  the  countries  he  visited  had  never  before 
welcomed  an  American  President. 

The  purpose  of  such  trips  by  the  leader  of  the 
strongest  free-world  country  was  to  demonstrate 
tangibly  and  at  firsthand  to  the  people  of  other 
lands  that  we  value  their  friendship,  and  that  we 
share  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  purpose 
was  not  to  "negotiate"  or  to  arrange  treaties  or 
take  other  detailed  steps  appropriate  to  diplo- 
matic channels,  but  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Common  Purpose  of 
1957 2  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
demonstrated  the  extremely  close  relations  which 
bind  our  two  nations. 

With  American  support,  Germany  has  made  a 
rapid  economic  recovery  and  is  now  among  our 
strongest  allies.  In  France,  we  are  witnessing 
an  inspiring  example  of  national  renewal.  Free 
China's  extraordinary  economic  development  is 
a  symbol  to  the  entire  Far  East  of  how  much 
more  freedom  can  do  to  improve  the  lot  of  people 
than  can  slavery. 

B.  Deterrence  of  Force 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  establish  the 
principle  of  renunciation  of  aggressive  force  and 
has  shown  its  ability  and  will  to  deter  use  of  force. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  episode  in  1956  and  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  hostilities,  the  United  Kingdom 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  738. 
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and  France,  and  then  Israel,  responding  to  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  the  United  Nations, 
withdrew  their  armed  forces  and  accepted  a  United 
Nations  solution. 

When  Lebanon  considered  itself  threatened 
from  without  and  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  emergency  aid,  we  responded  with  promptness 
and  efficiency.  When  the  emergency  was  relieved 
by  United  Nations  action,  we  promptly  withdrew 
our  forces. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  Communists,  with 
Soviet  backing,  initiated  military  action  in  1958 
designed,  as  they  put  it,  to  "expel  the  United 
States"  from  the  Western  Pacific.  We  stood  be- 
side the  Republic  of  China  in  its  successful  resist- 
ance to  that  attack. 

In  October  1958,  the  Dulles-Chiang  Declara- 
tion 3  memorialized  the  undertaking  by  the  Re- 
public of  China  that  it  would  rely  primarily  upon 
peaceful  principles  and  not  upon  force  to  secure 
the  freeing  of  the  mainland. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  signed  in  1960 
a  new  Security  Treaty  4  providing  more  equitable 
and  workable  relationships  with  this  important 
Far  Eastern  ally. 

C.  International  Status 

We  have  sought  acceptance  for  a  new  principle 
of  international  law — where  national  control  has 
not  been  established,  the  nations  should  seek  a 
maximum  scope  for  international  status. 

Three  United  States  proposals  exemplify  this 
approach. 

1.  Polar  Areas 

In  April  1958,  the  United  States  proposed  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  a  system  of 
international  inspection  of  the  Arctic  area  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  surprise  attack  over  the  north 
polar  region  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  miscal- 
culation. This  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  May  1958,  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  countries  which  heretofore  have  shown  partic- 
ular interest  in  Antarctica,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  join  in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  guarantee 
the  peaceful  use  of  Antarctica  and  continue  inter- 
national scientific  cooperation  there.     The  treaty 


3  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Nov.  10, 1058,  p.  721. 

4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8, 1060,  p.  184. 


has  been  ratified  by  ten  signatories  including  tl 
United  States.5 

2.  Atoms  for  Peace 

In  his  famous  address  at  the  United  Natior 
on  December  8,  1953,6  President  Eisenhower  pr< 
posed  a  method  to  "find  the  way  by  which  th 
miraculous  inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dec 
icated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life. 

Under  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program,  we  hav 
negotiated  bilateral  agreements  with  thirty-nin 
nations.  Research  reactor  grants  have  been  ap 
proved  for  seventeen  nations.  Negotiations  ar 
under  way  with  others.  We  have  developed  clos 
and  constructive  relations  with  EURATOM  [Eu 
ropean  Atomic  Energy  Community],  the  Atomi 
Energy  Community  of  France,  Germany,  Ital} 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pre 
posed  by  President  Eisenhower,  designed  to  pro1 
mote  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  around  th 
world,  was  finally  established  in  1957.  It  give; 
promise  of  the  beginnings  of  an  internationa 
approach  to  the  problems  of  atomic  energy. 

3.  Outer  Space 

In  January  1957,  the  United  States  proposeq 
to  the  United  Nations  that  steps  be  taken  to  ensuri 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  In  January  195S 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  to  the  Soviei 
Union  "that  we  agree  that  outer  space  should  b( 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes." 

We  subsequently  proposed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions a  program  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  outei 
space  and  the  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committet 
on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  Soviei 
Union  refused  to  participate  in  the  initial  com- 
mittee that  was  created.  It  eventually  joined,  in 
December  1959,  in  establishing  a  United  Nations 
24-member  committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  oi 
outer  space.  This  committee  is  responsible  for 
studying  means  for  giving  effect  to  programs  in 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  is  to  make  prep- 
arations for  an  international  conference  in  1961. 

4.  Arms  Control 

In  1957,  the  US,  UK,  France,  and  Canada  put 
forward   a  program   for  reducing  conventional 


1  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Dec.  21, 1950,  p.  911. 
1  Ibid.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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and  nuclear  armaments,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
rejected  out  of  hand.  The  basic  principles  under- 
lying this  program  were  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  later  that  year.  In  1958,  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  US, 
USSR,  and  several  other  nations  meet  to  con- 
sider technical  problems  connected  with  the  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack;  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  this  proposal,  but  its  insistence  on  using 
the  discussions  to  air  political — rather  than  tech- 
nical— proposals  made  the  meetings  fruitless.  In 
1960,  the  US  submitted  a  comprehensive  program 
for  reduction  of  armaments,  looking  to  the  even- 
tual goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
to  the  Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Commission. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  even  deign  to  reply; 
it  walked  out  of  the  negotiations  just  before  the 
US  proposal  was  submitted. 

The  nuclear  test  suspension  negotiations  which 
at  one  time  gave  promise  of  success,  after  many 
months  have  yet  to  reach  any  conclusion. 

D.  International  Negotiation 

India-Pakistan  Dispute  over  the  Indus  Waters 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  World  Bank  in  connection  with  the  success- 
ful settlement  of  the  serious  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  Indus  Waters. 

Negotiations  with  the  Communists 

1.  We  made  the  Korean  armistice  which  ended 
the  hostilities  in  Korea. 

2.  We  participated  in  the  Geneva  Conference 
:>f  1954  which  ended  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

3.  We  continue  to  seek  in  the  Warsaw  talks 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  to  assure  that  in  the 
raiwan  area  force  should  not  be  relied  upon  by 
iither  side. 

4.  We  joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  conclud- 
ing the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  which  liberated 
Austria. 

5.  In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  met  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  the  Summit  in  Geneva.  At  that 
rate,  he  presented  his  famous  "Open  Skies" 
proposal. 

6.  In  1958,  we  made  a  comprehensive  agreement 
vith  the  Soviet  Union  for  exchanges  in  the  fields 
)f  culture,  technology  and  education.    This  agree- 


ment operated  successfully  for  two  years  and  has 
been  extended  for  two  more.7 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  USSE  a  true  picture  of  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  Nixon's  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1959  served  to  emphasize  directly  to  the 
Soviet  people  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
peace  and  friendship. 

7.  In  November  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  threat- 
ened to  take  unilateral  action  against  Western 
rights  in  Berlin  by  May  1959  unless  the  three 
Western  powers  accepted  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  so-called  free  city.  The  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  France  refused,  with  full  NATO 
support,  to  compromise  their  rights  or  to  negoti- 
ate under  duress.  When  the  Soviet  Union  then 
indicated  that  its  deadline  was  of  no  particular 
significance,  the  three  Western  powers  agreed  to 
negotiate  concerning  the  question  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding Berlin  and  a  peace  treaty,  at  a  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference.  I  spent  ten  weeks  in  Gen- 
eva in  1959  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  and,  failing  that,  of  a  fair  agreement  on 
Berlin.  This  conference  clarified  and  narrowed 
our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  did  not 
produce  agreement.  Nevertheless,  West  Berlin 
remains  free. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSR  visited  the  United  States  in  1959  and  saw 
at  first  hand  the  power  and  the  peacefulness  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  President  Eisenhower 
stood  ready  to  meet  the  Soviet  leader  at  the 
planned  Summit  meeting  in  Paris.  Soviet  policy 
torpedoed  the  meeting. 

E.  United  Nations 

In  the  last  eight  years,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  the  processes  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents.   A  few  examples  follow. 

1.  The  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program  wag  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  United 
Nations  in  December  1953. 

2.  In  the  economic  field,  we  played  a  leading 
role  in  bringing  about  a  new  specialized  agency 


7  For  text  of  an  agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1959,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 
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of  the  United  Nations:  the  Special  Fund.  This 
Fund,  which  was  set  up  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  provides  resources  for  broad 
regional  and  basic  technical  assistance  and  for 
survey  projects  more  extensive  than  those  financed 
by  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Program. 

3.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  United  States 
also  took  the  lead  at  the  General  Assembly  in 
creating  a  committee  on  outer  space. 

4.  We  have  continued  to  try  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  procedures.  Thus  in  January 
1958  the  United  States  renewed  its  proposal  to 
restrict  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 
This  offer  was  refused  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  When  the  1958  crisis  arose  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  promptly  notified  the  United  Nations 
of  the  action  that  we  were  taking  in  Lebanon  to 
meet  that  crisis  and  called  for  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  the 
crisis.  President  Eisenhower  proposed  measures 
to  counter  the  immediate  threat  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  and  also  proposed  long-range  measures 
to  improve  basic  conditions  in  the  Middle  East 
namely  an  Arab  Development  Institution,  a  stand- 
by United  Nations  force,  and  possibly  a  United 
Nations  study  of  Middle  Eastern  arms  control. 

6.  We  cooperated  vigorously  with  other  nations 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  resist  Soviet  attempts 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  Organization  during  the 
Congo  crisis.  We  have  wholeheartedly  supported 
the  United  Nations  in  its  complex  task  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  chaotic  Congo. 

7.  We  have  strongly  supported  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  condemning 
offenses  against  mankind,  such  as  the  wholesale 
murder  of  the  people  of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  brutal  Soviet  military  repres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  people  within  the  borders 
of  their  homeland. 

From  the  outset  of  this  Administration  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
has  sat  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
an  arrangement  which  was  inaugurated  to 
strengthen  the  Ambassador's  hand  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  clar- 
ification of  understanding  around  the  world  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Communist  leaders — to 
subject  all  the  world  to  the  dominant  influence  and 
control  of  international  Communism.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  designs  of  Communism  are  now  far 


more  clearly  realized  than  a  few  years  ago.  Brutal 
Chinese  Communist  repression  in  Tibet  and  border 
incursions  and  demands  against  India  have 
brought  home  aggressive  Communist  designs  more 
clearly  to  the  peoples  of  South  Asia.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  liberty-loving  peoples  are  struggling  success- 
fully to  remain  masters  in  their  newly  built  na- 
tional homes.  In  Europe,  there  are  a  number  of 
inspiring  examples  of  national  renewal  and  reces- 
sion of  Communist  influence. 

F.  Growth  and  Interdependence 

President  Eisenhower's  policies  have  been  based 
on  a  belief  that  economic  growth  and  inter- 
dependence are  necessary  conditions  for  stable  and 
free  nations.  Here  are  a  number  of  things  that 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  has  done  in  the 
last  eight  years  to  promote  that  growth  and 
interdependence : 

1.  It  has  strongly  supported  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Program.  At  President 
Eisenhower's  request  the  Congress  in  1958 
strengthened  and  extended  this  program  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  the  longest  single  extension 
during  the  25-year  history  of  the  program.  The 
value  of  American  foreign  trade  (excluding  mili- 
tary exports)  in  1953  was  $23.2  billion  and  in 
1959  was  $31.5  billion.  In  1960  our  foreign  trade 
will  be  over  $34  billion. 

2.  In  1957  the  Congress,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  established  the  United  States 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided an  initial  appropriation  of  $300  million. 
This  was  a  major  step  to  meet  the  needs  of  less 
developed  countries  for  loans  on  terms  less  rigor- 
ous than  those  offered  from  existing  sources.  In 
1958,  1959  and  1960  the  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $1.65  billion  more  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  It  was  the  first  United  States  finan- 
cial institution  set  up  specifically  to  help  less  de- 
veloped countries.  In  its  short  life  the  Fund 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  Qualifying  projects  awaiting  its  review 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Fund  can  handle. 

3.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  vigorously 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  less 
developed  and  other  free  nations.  Under  the 
Eisenhower  Investment  Guarantee  Program  which 
provides  insurance  against  noncommercial  risks 
nearly  40  nations  have  signed  agreements  and  con- 
siderably over  $200  million  in  insurance  contracts 
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have  been  issued.  The  United  States  has  nego- 
tiated and  sought  to  negotiate  treaties  designed  to 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  private 
investment  abroad.  We  have  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  creation  in  foreign  countries  of  de- 
velopment banks  to  make  loans  to  private  enter- 
prise and  of  local  productivity  centers  to  render 
that  enterprise  more  productive.  We  encouraged 
the  creation  in  1956  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  to 
make  investments  in  private  enterprise  abroad. 

4.  In  February  1959,  at  Presidential  request,  the 
Congress  authorized  $3,175  and  $1,375  billion  in- 
creases in  the  United  States  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Fund. 

5.  The  President  also  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  discuss  with  other  governments 
the  possible  establishment  of  an  International  De- 
velopment Association,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank.  These  discussions  were  fruitful,  the 
agency  has  been  created,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  it  in  operation  in  the  near  future,  helping  to 
mobilize  free  world  resources  to  meet  the  less 
developed  countries'  need  for  financing  on  flexible 
terms.  The  Congress  has  authorized  $320  million 
and  appropriated  $74  million  as  US  contribution 
to  this  agency. 

6.  At  United  States  initiative,  eighteen  Euro- 
pean nations  have  joined  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  reconstituting  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation.  This  organization 
will  permit  more  effective  cooperation  in  promot- 
ing sound  economic  growth  in  the  free  world  and 
in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  its  industrialized 
members  to  help  the  newly-developing  lands.8 

7.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America.  On  April  9,  1959,  the 
charter  of  a  $1  billion  Inter- American  Bank  was 
initialed  in  Washington.  The  ratification  of  this 
agreement  by  the  United  States  and  by  all  the 
other  American  states— except  Cuba— has  brought 
into  being  a  sizeable  new  source  of  funds  for 
economic  development  loans  to  our  good  neigh- 
bors. The  Bank's  charter  also  provides  for  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  managerial  and  techni- 
cal skills,  and  the  Bank  will  assist  in  social 
; development  projects  where  necessary. 

In  the  Act  of  Bogota  (I960)9  we  joined  with 

"For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8. 
I    *  Tor  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 


Latin  American  states  to  assist  in  large-scale  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  improving  living  stand- 
ards. The  Congress  has  authorized  $500  million 
for  financing  social  development  activities  in  this 
area. 

8.  In  August  1958,  President  Eisenhower  of- 
fered the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  of  an  Arab  regional  development 
financing  program  if  the  Middle  Eastern  states 
concerned  were  prepared  to  support  such  a  ven- 
ture. Exchanges  of  views  among  these  states  have 
taken  place  and  the  initiative  now  lies  with  them. 

9.  A  Common  Market  for  Europe  has  long  been 
officially  supported  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
in  January  1958  the  six-nation  Common  Market 
of  Western  Europe  became  a  reality.  Measures 
have  also  been  taken  to  create  an  area  of  freer 
trade  among  seven  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  In  addition,  Western  European  curren- 
cies have  become  more  freely  exchangeable  and 
there  is  a  strong  movement  for  broader  economic 
cooperation  in  Western  Europe.  The  support  of 
the  United  States  played  no  small  part  in  these 
accomplishments. 

10.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  to  en- 
courage and  participate  in  the  study  of  key  raw 
material  problems  of  particular  concern  to  less 
developed  countries.  Through  our  good  offices 
and  on  our  initiative,  the  International  Coffee 
Study  Group  was  established  in  June  1958  to  con- 
sider possible  means  of  dealing  with  problems  aris- 
ing in  international  trade  of  coffee.  Through  this 
study  group  the  Mexico  City  Emergency  Coffee 
Agreement  was  continued  and  expanded  to  con- 
sider the  present  imbalance  in  world  coffee  supply 
and  demand.  The  United  States  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  the  new  International  Coffee 
Agreement  in  1959.  It  also  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group  in  1959;  it  is  a  member  of  this 
study  group,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  interna- 
tional commodity  study  groups  which  deal  with 
rubber,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  grains,  citrus  fruits, 
cocoa,  olive  oil,  and  coconuts  and  coconut  products. 
The  United  States  at  the  ECOSOC  meeting  in 
July  1958  agreed  also  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade, 
which  considers  general  problems  relating  to 
international  trade  in  basic  commodities,  and 
has  continued  its  active  participation  in  this 
Commission. 

11.  On  the  initiative  of  President  Eisenhower 
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an  International  Food  for  Peace  Conference  was 
held  in  May  1959  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  wheat  to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote 
economic  development  among  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  This  Conference 
established  a  Food  for  Peace  Wheat  Utilization 
Committee  to  consider  specific  problems,  such 
as  how  to  make  more  effective  use  of  wheat  in 
improving  living  standards.  This  committee  has 
since  held  several  meetings,  and  other  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  The  President  proposed  further  action 
to  fulfill  this  program  in  his  September  1960 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

12.  The  President's  address  at  the  United 
Nations  also  contained  a  five-point  program 
designed  to  promote  the  security  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  new  African  nations. 

13.  Parallel  with  these  new  initiatives,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  has  continued  vigor- 
ously to  support  and  strengthen  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  which  provides  economic  and 
military  aid  to  free  countries  around  the  world. 

14.  The  Administration  has  moved  energeti- 
cally to  deal  with  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  other  nations.  We  have  constantly 
and  forcefully  urged  the  removal  of  trade  re- 
strictions on  American  goods.  By  the  end  of  1960 
most  of  our  trading  partners  had  removed  dis- 
crimination and  had  taken  significant  steps  to 
reduce  quantitative  restrictions  against  our 
exports. 

In  conclusion,  President  Eisenhower's  foreign 
policy  has  rested  on  two  simple  propositions: 
Peace,  liberty,  and  well-being  for  the  United 
States.  This  depends  in  good  part  on  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  well-being  of  other  nations. 


I  submit  this  brief  summary  to  highlight  the 


specific  efforts  made  during  the  last  eight  years 
to  achieve  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  condition  of  the  world,  as  outlined  in  the 
opening  paragraphs,  still  leaves  much  to  be  done 
if  these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

Serious   tensions  must  still   be  relieved,   and, 
legitimate  human  needs  still  remain  to  be  met.1 
The  courses  charted  in  the  past  eight  years  should 
provide  the  basis  for  continuing  progress  to  this 
end. 


United  States  and  Bulgaria  Open 
Claims  Negotiations 

Press  release  14  dated  January  11 

Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  at  Washington  on  January  12  on' 
certain  outstanding  financial  issues  between  the 
United  States  and  Bulgaria. 

The  United  States  will  seek  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Bulgaria. 

In  August  1955  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris  on  February  10,  1947,  and 
under  international  law,  vested  certain  Bulgarian 
assets  which  had  remained  blocked  in  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.  This  action,  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  285,  84th  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
vested  assets  to  American  nationals  having  claims 
against  Bulgaria. 

The  adjudication  of  American  claims  against 
Bulgaria  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  285  was 
completed  on  August  9,  1959,  and  awards  (ex- 
clusive of  interest)  were  made  totaling  $4.6  mil- 
lion. The  available  funds  for  compensation  to 
recipients  of  awards  total  about  $2.7  million. 
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lis  We  Believe 


by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 


tly  dear  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic : 
m  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
pate  in  this  unique  international  program 
ich  links  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Scranton  and 
sst  Berlin  by  transoceanic  telephone.  I  am  par- 
llarly  happy  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  convey 
Mayor  [Franz]  Amrehn  and  the  free  people 
West  Berlin  the  best  wishes  of  all  Americans 

a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year.  I  express 
them  our  sincere  hope  that  the  year  1961  will 
ng  closer  the  restoration  of  all  Berlin  as  the 
>ital  of  a  Germany  reunified  in  peace  and 
edom. 

tfy  pleasure  in  appearing  on  this  program  is 
ltiplied  by  the  fact  that  twice  in  the  last  3 
,rs  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  in  West  Ber- 
,  once  with  Secretary  Dulles  and  once  with 
;retary  Herter.  I  was  inspired  by  the  picture 
aw  there  of  a  stalwart,  energetic,  resourceful 
>ple,  determined  to  protect  their  freedoms  and 
strive  for  national  independence.  They  were 
Lfident,  industrious,  prosperous.  The  shops 
re  bright  and  full  of  new  products.    Despite 

political  clouds  that  hung  over  it,  this  was  es- 
tially  a  happy  city, 
lust  across  the  border,  the  East  Berlin  I  could 

was  in  dismal  contrast.  The  devastation  of  the 
t  war  was  only  too  evident.  There  was  an 
ence  of  life,  of  brightness,  of  real  progress. 

f  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  could  only  queue 

to  visit  the  two  parts  of  Berlin  and  see  for 
mselves  the  vivid  contrast  between  life  under 


Address  made  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  9  before  the 
ary  Club  of  Scranton  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  West 
lin,  Germany,  by  transoceanic  telephone  (press  re- 
ie  12). 


democracy  and  life  under  communism,  the  Com- 
munist threat  would  soon  disappear. 

As  we  stand  in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Year 
and  look  back  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
we  find  that  a  unique  relationship  has  developed 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
beleaguered  citizens  of  Free  Berlin.  During  this 
critical  period  Berlin  has  been  a  focal  point  in  the 
global  struggle  between  Soviet  imperialism  and 
the  free  world.  In  a  true  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
Berlin  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  postwar  Soviet 
drive  to  divide  Germany  and  absorb  it  into  the 
Soviet  empire. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  allies  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
the  Soviets  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  Ger- 
many, Berlin  became  subjected  to  a  constant  and 
relentless  Soviet  campaign  of  threats  and 
pressure. 

The  pressures  have  been  as  subtle  as  the  unpre- 
dictable stoppages  of  truck  traffic  on  the  110 
miles  of  autobahn  linking  Berlin  with  West  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  They  have 
been  as  harsh  as  the  abortive  blockade  of  1948- 
1949  imposed  by  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to  starve 
the  city  into  submission. 

The  campaign  of  threats  has  also  varied  in  na- 
ture and  intensity,  but  it,  too,  has  been  constant. 
It  was  climaxed  by  the  Khrushchev  ultimatum 
of  November  1958  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Western  forces  from  Berlin  and  the  abandonment 
of  West  Berlin  to  inevitable  Communist  absorp- 
tion. This  Soviet  demand  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  specter  of  a  separate  Soviet-East  German 
peace  treaty,  with  its  implied  threat  to  Allied  and 
West  German  access  to  Berlin. 

But  the  effect  of  these  Soviet  tactics  has  been 
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quite  the  opposite  than,  that  intended.  Instead 
of  fear,  discouragement,  and  resignation,  which 
the  Kremlin  had  hoped  to  create,  we  have  seen 
a  stiffening  of  resolve,  a  stubborn  refusal  to  lose 
heart,  and  a  firm  determination  to  remain  free. 
This  has  become  a  source  of  pride  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

West  Berlin's  Position 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Berlin  problem, 
the  situation  there  is  understandably  paradoxical. 
Viewed  from  a  traditional  military  point  of  view, 
West  Berlin  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
fend against  an  attack  launched  by  the  nearly 
half  million  Soviet  and  East  German  forces  which 
surround  it.  Yet  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  are  solemnly  pledged  to  maintain 
their  garrisons  there  "as  long  as  their  responsibil- 
ities require  it"  and  to  defend  the  city  against  an 
attack  from  any  quarter. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  too,  "West  Ber- 
lin's position  is  unique.  While  it  can  boast  a 
remarkable  economic  recovery  which  has  seen  it 
rise  from  the  rubble  to  become  free  Germany's 
largest  industrial  city,  West  Berlin  is  nevertheless 
unlikely  to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  under 
present  circumstances. 

All  this  can  become  understandable  only  when 
the  true  significance  of  Berlin  is  clearly  compre- 
hended. For  Berlin  is  no  ordinary  city,  and  its 
role  in  contemporary  history  is  no  ordinary  role. 
Berlin  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  the  Soviets  West  Berlin  has  long  been  a  bit- 
ter irritant  or,  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  words,  a 
"cancer."  Its  climate  of  freedom  and  impressive 
prosperity  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  denial 
of  personal  freedom  and  the  drab  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  surrounding  Communist-controlled 
area.  It  gives  the  lie  to  Communist  dogma  and 
propaganda  and  makes  more  difficult  the  bolshevi- 
zation  of  East  Germany. 

For  the  free  people  of  the  Federal  Kepublic 
and  the  16  million  East  Germans  living  under 
Communist  domination,  cruelly  and  arbitrarily 
separated  from  their  relatives  and  compatriots, 
West  Berlin  has  become  a  rallying  point  and  a 
symbol  of  their  hope  for  the  eventual  reunification 
of  their  country. 

For  the  East  Germans,  West  Berlin  not  only 
provides  an  avenue  of  contact  with  the  free  world 
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to  which  they  yearn  to  belong  but  also  a  refu 
to  which  they  can  flee  when  lif  e  under  communi 
has  become  unbearable  to  them. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  freedom  in  W 
Berlin  is  also  of  great  significance  to  the  millic 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  whom  the  city  is  a  beacon 
hope  and  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  of  free  m 
everywhere  to  preserve  their  freedom. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remind  either 
American  or  a  West  Berlin  audience  of  the  sts 
which  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  f. 
world  have  in  the  preservation  of  West  Berli 
freedom.  The  loss  of  that  freedom  would  set 
motion  a  chain  of  events  which  would  have  m 
serious  political  consequences. 

But  the  loss  of  West  Berlin  must  also  be  vie^ 
in  human  terms.  We  are  dealing  here  not  w. 
an  abstract  political  problem  but  with  the  fate 
two  and  a  quarter  million  people  who  hs 
courageously  stood  their  ground  in  the  shadow 
massive  Soviet- bloc  power.  Their  loss  of  freed 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  morale 
free  people  everywhere. 

The  men  in  Moscow  are  well  aware  of  why  B 
lin  is  so  important  to  the  free  world.  That  is  'W 
the  Communist  rulers  have  chosen  Berlin  as  c 
of  their  priority  targets  in  the  cold  war. 

Berlin,  therefore,  is  a  key  test  of  Western  det 
mination  and  good  faith  in  upholding  the  rights 
free  men  against  the  encroachments  of  CommuE 
power. 

Reunification  of  Germany  the  Only  Solution 

The  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  belii 
that  the  Berlin  problem  can  be  solved  only  wit! 
the  context  of  the  reunification  of  Germany.  1 
efforts  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Fede 
Republic  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of  G 
many  have  been  numerous — but  fruitless.  1 
three  Western  Powers,  and  in  recent  years  1 
Federal  Republic,  have  proposed  that  reunifi 
tion  be  carried  out  through  the  formation  oi 
truly  representative  all-German  governme 
Such  a  government,  we  have  insisted,  can  co 
into  being  only  as  a  result  of  free  all-German  el 
tions.  We  have  also  maintained  that  a  reunii 
Germany  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself 
internal  political,  social,  and  economic  structi 
and  what  international  commitments  of  a  politi 
or  military  nature  it  desires  to  undertake. 
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For  the  Soviets  free  elections  are  anathema, 
nee  they  would  inevitably  result  in  the  rejection 
:  the  Communist  system  in  East  Germany  and 
le  return  of  that  area  to  the  free  world.  A  clear 
jmonstration  of  this  is  the  West  Berlin  elections 
:  December  1958,  held  at  the  height  of  the  crisis 
•eated  by  the  Soviet  threat  against  the  city, 
espite  the  fact  that  they  were  subjected  to 
1  kinds  of  Communist  pressure,  the  free  people 
:  West  Berlin  went  to  the  polls  in  unprecedented 
umbers  and  administered  a  resounding  defeat  to 
te  Communists  by  giving  them  less  than  2  per- 
nt  of  their  votes. 

One  of  the  Soviet  stipulations  in  connection  with 
reunification  plan  is  that  the  so-called  "social 
lias"  in  the  Soviet  Zone — that  is,  the  Communist 
'stem — must  be  preserved.  It  is  worth  noting 
tat  since  1949  over  two  and  a  half  million  East 
ermans  have  found  these  "social  gains"  so  un- 
tractive  that  they  have  rejected  them  by  fleeing 
» the  free  society  of  West  Berlin  and  the  German 
ederal  Republic.  This  movement,  whereby  men 
)te  in  essence  with  the  soles  of  their  shoes, 
eadily  continues.  In  this  last  year  200,000 
fugees  from  East  Germany  have  come  to  the 
ederal  Republic,  the  majority  of  them  through 
^est  Berlin. 

In  response  to  our  call  for  free  elections  the 
bviets  have  invariably  made  counterproposals 
Ihich  omit  free  elections.  They  have  proposed  a 
k>se  confederation  based  on  parity  between  52 
illion  West  Germans  and  16  million  East  Ger- 
ans.  Each  group  would  have  an  independent 
jvernment.  This  proposal,  if  accepted,  would 
.■rve  the  Soviet  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  divi- 
bn  of  Germany.  It  would  isolate  the  Federal 
Jepublic  and  open  it  up  to  Communist  infiltration 
|'om  the  east. 

We  have  sought  in  vain  to  make  clear  to  the 

bviets  that,  while  a  divided  Germany  involves 

|  constant  threat  to  peace  in  Europe,  a  reunified 

'ermany  would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 

curity  of  the  Soviet  Union.    We  have  offered 


to  join  in  international  guarantees  to  this  end. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  it  is  probable  that  the 
West  will  again  engage  in  talks  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  problem  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience  it  would  be  unrealistic 
for  us  to  expect  an  easy  or  speedy  solution.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent 
public  statements  to  indicate  that  Soviet  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  Germany  and  Berlin  have 
changed  one  iota,  although  there  has  been  some 
apparent  change  in  Soviet  tone  and  tactics. 

While  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
speak  for  the  new  American  administration,  I 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  in  any  future  negotia- 
tions on  the  problem  of  Germany,  including 
Berlin,  we  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  We  believe  in  unity  for  the  German  people 
in  one  nation  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choice. 

2.  We  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  for  a  reuni- 
fied Germany  to  determine  its  internal  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure  and  its  international 
relationships. 

3.  We  will  take  no  action  which  will  expose 
the  two  and  a  quarter  million  free  people  of  West 
Berlin  to  Communist  control  or  threaten  their 
essential  ties  with  the  Federal  Republic. 

As  Americans  we  take  pride  in  the  record  of  the 
United  States  in  honoring  both  its  legal  and 
moral  obligations.  In  relation  to  our  commit- 
ments in  Berlin  this  record  will  remain  inviolate. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
German.  Zum  Schluss  erlauben  Sie  mir  ein  paar 
Worte  auf  deutsch.  Ich  mochte  Ihnen,  Herrn 
Burgermeister,  und  den  tapferen  Burgern  Berlins 
meine  besten  Wiinsche  und  die  des  amerikanischen 
Volkes  fur  ein  gluchliches  und  freies  Neues  Jahr 
aussprechen.  In  English  this  is :  I  should  like  to 
express  to  you,  Mayor  Amrehn,  and  to  the  coura- 
geous citizens  of  Berlin  my  best  wishes  and  those 
of  the  American  people  for  a  happy  New  Year  in 
freedom. 
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New  State  Department  Building  Dedicated 
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NEW  STATE  EXTENSION,  dedicated  on  January  5  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  south  lobby  just  inside  the  dipl 
matic  entrance  at  22d  and  C  Streets,  NW.  Secretary  Herter  spoke  briefly  to  an  audience  that  included  Secretar; 
designate  Dean  Rusk,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Members  of  Congress,  and  administration  officials.  1 
his  remarks  Mr.  Herter  made  special  mention  of  the  Foreign  Service  roll  of  honor,  a  marble  plaque  which  lis 
Foreign  Service  personnel  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Formerly  located  in  tl 
lobby  of  the  older  part  of  the  building,  it  has  been  moved  to  the  lobby  of  the  diplomatic  entrance.  A  coh 
guard  of  United  States  Marines  flanked  the  plaque  during  the  ceremony,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Band  playc 
before  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson  introduced  Mr.  Herter. 

The  newly  extended  building  covers  an  area  of  four  square  blocks  between  Virginia  Avenue  and  C  Strei 
and  21st  and  23d  Streets  and  brings  under  one  roof  approximately  7,500  employees  and  almost  all  of  the  Depar 
ment's  Washington  operations,  including  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  It  contains  an  800-sei 
auditorium  near  the  23d  Street  entrance  and  an  international  conference  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  appro* 
mately  425,  which  can  accommodate  delegates  from  103  nations.  Both  the  auditorium  and  the  internatiom 
conference  room  are  equipped  with  facilities  for  simultaneous  interpretation  and  radio  and  television  coverag 
Additional  rooms  for  conferences  and  committee  meetings  and  a  delegates'  lounge  adjoin  the  international  coi 
ference  room,  and  there  are  two  or  three  general  conference  rooms  on  each  floor. 

On  the  seven  floors  of  office  space  the  geographic  and  functional  bureaus  and  the  major  organizational  uni 
are   arranged    in    vertical   patterns   with   most   of   the   assistant   secretaries'   offices   located   on   the  sixth   floor.     Tl 
Secretary's   office   is  on   the   seventh   floor  and  overlooks  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and   the  Potomac.      Adjoining  it 
a    small   private   dining   room   with   kitchen   facilities   and   a   lounge.      On   the  eighth   floor  there  is  a   dining  rooi 
furnished    with    a    horseshoe    table    that    will    accommodate    124   guests   at    state   dinners.      Reception   rooms   and 
special  kitchen  for  catering  service  adjoin  the  dining  room. 

The  Department's  new  library  is  located  in  the  south  and  central  part  of  the  new  extension,  covering  a  tol 
area  of  58,000  square  feet  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  The  book  stacks  are  on  four  levels,  serve 
by  an  elevator  and  a  book  lift,  and  will  house  the  present  Departmental  collection  of  500,000  volumes,  with  rooi 
for  expansion. 
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U.S.  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies 
Expand  Congo  Feeding  Programs 

Press  release  20  dated  January  13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 13  that  a  second  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agency 
will  undertake  an  emergency  feeding  program  to 
help  avert  famine  in  the  Congo.  The  Seventh-day 
Adventists  Welfare  Services,  which  has  main- 
tained medical  dispensaries  in  the  Congo  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  given  80,000  pounds 
each  of  surplus  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk,  corn  meal, 
and  rice  to  assist  in  launching  a  pilot  feeding  proj- 
ect in  Kasai  and  Katanga  Provinces  in  the  Congo. 

Meantime,  in  view  of  the  serious  food  situation 
which  has  developed  in  the  Congo,  a  food  distribu- 
tion program  which  Church  World  Service 
(CWS),  a  voluntary  relief  organization  sponsored 
by  U.S.  Protestant  churches,  has  been  operating 
there  is  being  stepped  up  considerably  with  ex- 
panded donations  of  surplus  foods  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  addition  to  approximately  855,000  pounds  of 
dry  milk  and  200,000  pounds  of  flour  originally 
allocated  to  CWS  for  its  1961  feeding  program  in 
the  Congo,  the  United  States  recently  donated 
approximately  1,600,000  pounds  of  rice  to  CWS 
for  emergency  distribution  in  Kasai  Province. 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  commodities 
has  already  been  shipped.  CWS  has  also  sent 
drugs  valued  at  more  than  $500,000  donated  by 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  houses  to  the  Congo. 

The  grants  of  food  to  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencies  for  emergency  distribution  in  the  Congo 
are  supplementary  to  substantial  quantities  of 
food  which  the  U.S.  Government  is  providing 
through  the  United  Nations  to  help  ease  the  food 
crisis  in  the  Congo.  The  United  States  has  also 
made  known  its  readiness  to  supply  additional 
quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
this  purpose. 

These  food  shipments  through  the  United  Na- 
tions include  2,200,000  pounds  of  dry  milk,  au- 
thorized last  September,  and  13,200,000  pounds  of 
corn  meal  which  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  Congo 
at  a  scheduled  rate  of  3,300,000  pounds  a  month, 
with  the  first  shipment  due  to  arrive  in  Matadi, 
Congo,  February  7  or  8.  Most  of  the  dry  milk  has 
already  been  shipped  to  the  Congo  in  vessels  which 
sailed  from  U.S.  ports  the  latter  part  of  1960. 
The    first    shipment    left    Charleston,    S.C.,    in 
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August,  another  in  October  from  Duluth,  Mini 
one  in  November  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  tv 
in  December  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

U.S.  emergency  shipments  of  food  to  the  Cong 
originally  started  when  the  crisis  developed  the 
last  summer.  Initial  supplies  were  airlifted 
order  to  reach  their  destination  at  the  earlie 
possible  time.  Airlifts  included  approximate 
220,000  pounds  of  flour  from  U.S.  stocks  whi( 
were  available  at  Lome,  Togo,  and  approximate! 
600,000  pounds  of  flour  from  U.S.  Army  stocks  : 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

The  United  States  also  airlifted  at  least  200,0( 
individual  Army  "C"  rations  to  the  Congo  durir 
the  early  part  of  the  food  crisis.  In  additk 
100,000  pork-free  rations  were  shipped  in  by  se 

Total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  of  foo< 
made  available  to  the  Congo  so  far,  includir 
transportation  costs,  is  estimated  in  excess  of  S 
million.  The  foods  came  primarily  from  surpli 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


U.S.  Expresses  Regret  for  Incident 
Involving  Nigerian  Diplomat 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  on  behalf  of  ti 
U.S.  Government  delivered  on  January  12  \ 
Julius  M.  Udochi,  Ambassador  of  Nigeria  i 
Washington,  concerning  refusal  of  service  t 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  January  5  to  C.  C.  Uchun 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Nigerian  Embassy. 

Press  release  17  dated  January  12 

January  12,  1961 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  i 
reports  appearing  in  the  local  press  since  Januai 
6  indicating  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Uchuno,  Second  Seer 
tary  of  the  Nigerian  Embassy,  was  refused  servi 
at  a  restaurant  located  in  the  railway  station  : 
the  city  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  Januai 
5,  1961. 

I  am  requesting  the  Chairman  of  the  Intersta 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  jurisdiction  i 
the  matter,  to  make  a  full  investigation  and  tl 
Department  of  State  will  communicate  furthi 
with  you  once  his  report  is  received.  In  the  meai 
time,  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  regret  f< 
any  discriminatory  treatment  shown  to  M 
Uchuno,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  understar 
that  this  discourteous  act  is  in  no  way  indicate 
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of  the  feeling  of  the  Government  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


Christian  A.  Herter 


His  Excellency 
Jtjlius  M.  Udochi, 
Nigerian  Ambassador. 


Clarence  Randall  Submits  Report 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

On  January  3  Clarence  B.  Randall  submitted  to 
President  Eisenhower  his  resignation  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  the  Field  of  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  to  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 20.1  Appended  to  his  letter  of  resignation 
was  the  following  resume  covering  the  period  of 
Ms  White  House  service. 

January  3, 1961 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  you  during  virtually  your  entire 
Administration,  first  as  your  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,2  then 
as  your  Special  Consultant  on  Trade,  and  since 
July  10,  1956  as  your  Special  Assistant  in  the 
area  of  foreign  economic  policy.  On  that  date  you 
also  directed  that  I  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.3 

During  this  period  I  have  in  addition  carried 
out  four  special  assignments  of  varying  character 
in  the  foreign  field.  In  the  summer  of  1953  I 
undertook  a  special  mission  to  Turkey,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  what  most  urgently  needed  to  be  done  by  an 
underdeveloped  country  with  a  view  to  attracting 
foreign  private  investment  capital.  In  January 
1956  I  carried  out  a  second  mission  to  Turkey 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 


'For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Mr.  Randall,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  January  10. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  279. 

'For  a  letter  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Randall,  see 
ibid.,  July  23,  1956,  p.  143. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters which  they  then  had  under  negotiation.  In 
May  of  1960  I  went  to  Spain  as  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  opening  of  the  new  training 
institute  for  the  career  service  staffs  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which  had  received  American 
support.  Then  in  September  of  1960  I  was  the 
United  States  representative  in  Geneva  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  negotiations  on  trade  barriers 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.4 

My  principal  responsibility  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign economic  policy  has  been  the  coordination  of 
policy  among  the  various  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies. Whenever  a  problem  in  this  field  has  crossed 
departmental  lines,  it  has  been  my  endeavor,  act- 
ing solely  by  personal  initiative,  to  bring  about 
mutual  understanding  and  unity  of  purpose  be- 
fore new  policy  was  put  into  effect.  Assisted  by 
my  small  but  able  staff,  I  did  this  informally  from 
day  to  day.  Then  as  major  issues  began  to  shape 
up,  I  saw  to  it  that  they  were  laid  before  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  where  con- 
sensus could  be  arrived  at  more  formally  by  per- 
sonal discussion  among  top-level  officials. 

You  directed  that  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  have  the  following  membership: 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
or  their  principal  deputies,  your  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Economic  Affairs,  your  Special  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Your  Special 
Assistant  for  Security  Operations  Coordination 
was  added  as  a  member  in  later  instructions.  I 
was  directed  to  invite  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  to  participate  in  meetings  when 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  them  came  under 
consideration.  Pursuant  thereto,  I  regularly 
invited  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  or 
their  principal  deputies. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  fully  advised  on  the 
foreign  activities  and  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment, you  invited  me  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
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*  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Randall,  see  Hid.,  Sept.  19, 
1960,  p.  453. 
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asked  me  to  establish  appropriate  working  re- 
lations with  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Financial  and  Monetary  Problems,  and  such  other 
groups  within  Government  as  might  be  necessary. 

Foremost  among  the  matters  to  which  I  may 
have  made  some  contribution  has  been  the  advance- 
ment of  a  liberal  trade  policy  in  world  affairs,  for 
which  you  have  provided  constant  inspiration  and 
leadership.  It  has  not  been  easy  at  all  times  to 
withstand  the  importunities  of  those  who,  for 
their  own  short  term  advantage,  would  retard  the 
long  term  national  benefit.  But  the  leadership 
of  the  Administration  in  this  field  has  gone 
steadily  forward.  Trade  barriers  the  world 
around  have  been  steadily  reduced,  and  the  un- 
questioned leadership  of  the  United  States  in  this 
movement  has  not  only  been  of  great  advantage 
to  our  own  economy,  but  has  strengthened  im- 
measurably the  economy  of  the  entire  free  world. 

It  would  be  of  little  value  to  attempt  to  list  in 
detail  all  the  various  subjects  as  to  which  my 
office  played  some  part  in  arriving  at  common 
ground  where  foreign  economic  policy  questions 
were  involved,  but  a  few  might  be  noted  that 
would  illustrate  the  scope  of  our  endeavors. 

We  dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  extent  of 
controls  on  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  the 
effect  of  surplus  agricultural  commodity  disposal 
on  the  markets  of  friendly  nations,  and  the  entire 
range  of  international  commodity  problems.  We 
assisted  in  arriving  at  common  positions  with 
respect  to  the  economic  aspects  of  many  inter- 
national conferences.  Often  we  were  asked  to 
develop  agreement  with  respect  to  proposed  pieces 
of  legislation,  such  as  P.L.  480  and  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Frequently  the  National  Security  Council 
requested  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  to  develop  proposals  in  such  areas  as  the 
effect  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  policy,  economic  defense  matters,  and 
special  questions  having  to  do  with  unusual  trade 
competition  from  various  particular  countries. 
Tax  questions  affecting  foreign  economic  policy 
were  referred  to  us  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Often  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
acted  on  its  own  motion  to  initiate  policy  as,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  differentials 


under  the  Buy  American  executive  order,  the  effect 
on  the  United  States  of  the  formation  of  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade 
Area,  acquisitions  for,  and  disposals  from,  the1 
supplemental  stockpile,  agricultural  assistance  to 
developing  countries  where  crops  produced  were 
in  surplus  in  the  United  States,  antitrust  questions 
in  connection  with  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  stimulation  of  private  foreign 
investment,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,  the  en- 
couragement of  private  home  ownership  in  the 
developing  countries,  Asian  regional  economic  co- 
operation, and  a  great  number  of  special  problems 
in  the  field  of  international  travel. 

Further  to  equip  myself  for  my  responsibility, 
I  made  it  a  practice  from  time  to  time  to  visit  our 
embassies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    In  the 
course  of  each  such  visit,  I  held  a  conference 
participated  in  by  all  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  embassy  staff.    I  first  reviewed  for  them  pend- 
ing questions  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  and  then  in  turn  sought  their  advice  and ! 
counsel.    I  particularly  sought  to  be  alerted  as  to  j 
new  questions  that  might  be  shaping  up.    I  did, 
this  in  South  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the; 
Far  East,  and  in  Europe.    Invariably  I  was  able 
to  bring  home  to  the  Council  new  insight  into  old 
problems,  or  to  suggest  to  them  the  imminence  of 
new  problems. 

From  time  to  time  I  received  direct  assignments 
from  you  that  were  special  in  their  nature.  For 
example,  pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  prepared 
a  report  on  International  Travel  which  the  Con- 
gress had  requested  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
and  I  coordinated  the  views  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Fairless  Eeport  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Often  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
was  convened  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  discussion  looking  to- 
ward formal  action.  These  conferences  covered 
a  wide  range  of  problems,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  specific  import  control  actions  such  as  in  the 
fields  of  lead,  zinc,  and  oil,  balance  of  payments 
problems,  and  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Cuban 
situation.    On  these  occasions  some  well-informed 
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ficer  was  asked  to  give  all  of  the  Departments 
ie  benefit  of  his  thinking  on  the  problem  at  hand. 
Soviet  economic  penetration  activities  were  dis- 
issed  regularly  on  the  basis  of  reports  and  brief - 
gs  by  appropriate  officials. 
One  of  the  most  significant  recent  discussions 
ithin  the  Council  has  had  to  do  with  the  broad 
ibject  of  how  the  Government  might  establish 
jw  guidelines  for  United  States  policy  with  re- 
iect  to  organizations  of  workers  in  under- 
sveloped  countries,  to  the  end  that  democratic 
ements  within  those  organizations  might  be 
rengthened. 

One  further  function  which  was  specially  as- 
gned  to  me  was  that  of  simplifying  and 
rengthening  the  structure  of  interagency  com- 
ittees.  In  carrying  this  forward,  several  ad  hoc 
•mmittees  were  terminated,  the  Economic  De- 
inse  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
ittee  for  Export  Control  relationship  was 
mplified,  and  a  reporting  system  was  established 
ithin  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  to  give  continuous 
ipervision  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
mtinuing  need  for  such  interagency  committees. 
Ad  hoc  committees  when  established  were  given 
recise  terms  of  reference  with  provision  for  dis- 
ilution  upon  completion  of  their  tasks.  Where 
icessary,  new  permanent  committees  were 
tablished  as  follows:  the  Trade  Policy  Com- 
ittee,  the  Interdepartmental  Travel  Policy  Com- 
ittee,  and  the  Supplemental  Stockpile  Advisory 
ommittee  on  Barter. 

As  one  of  its  functions,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
conomic  Policy  maintained  a  Handbook  on 
oreign  Economic  Policy  which  was  kept  current 
y  periodic  loose-leaf  insertions.  This  Handbook 
as  used  extensively  throughout  Government  as 
ready  reference  to  current  foreign  economic 
olicy. 

At  no  time  has  administrative  responsibility 
ien  vested  in  my  office,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
lat  this  was  sound.  My  function  has  been  solely 
ie  of  proposing  and  coordinating  ideas  and  poli- 
es.  My  entire  purpose  has  been  to  carry  out  as 
tithfully  as  possible  those  policies  which  you  had 
dtiated,  and  as  to  which  I  knew  that  you  held 
rong  convictions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  B.  Randall 


President  Delegates  Authority 
for  Administration  of  P.L.  480 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as   Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Department  of  Agriculture,  (a)  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  order,  the  functions  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691-1694;  1731-1736)  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  the  credit  provisions  of  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  the  Act  (including  the  receiving  of 
payments  under  agreements)  shall  be  performed  by  such 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  shall  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated therefor  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Appro- 
priations thereof  the  reports  required  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (5)  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1957,  71 
Stat.  345  (7  U.S.C.  1704a) . 

Sec.  2.  Department  of  State — administration  of  Title  II. 
The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Title  II 
of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1709)  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec  3.  Department  of  State — other  functions,  (a)  The 
functions  of  negotiating  and  entering  into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Act  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  All  functions  under  the  Act,  however  vested, 
delegated  or  assigned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  such  policy  re- 
lates to  such  functions. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10893  of  November  8,  I960,2  are  hereby  extended  and 
made  applicable  to  the  functions  provided  for  in  the 
Act  and  to  United  States  agencies  and  personnel  concerned 
with  the  administration  abroad  of  such  functions. 

Seo.  4.  Foreign  currencies,  (a)  (1)  The  amounts  of 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  to  be  used  for  the  loans  described  in  section  104(g) 
of  the  Act,  and  the  amounts  of  such  currencies  to  be 
used  for  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  pursuant  to 
section  4(d)  (5)  of  this  order,  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof 
specified,  or  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof  corresponding 
to  the  dollar  amounts  specified,  for  such  loans  in  sales 


1  No.  10900 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  143. 

a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  869. 
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agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this 
order.  The  Department  of  State  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  foreign  currencies  to 
be  used  for  loans  made  by  the  latter  under  section  104(g) 
of  the  Act  in  pursuance  of  section  4(d)  (7)  (i)    hereof. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  4(a)(1) 
hereof  and  except  as  otherwise  required  by  law  (74 
Stat.  233;  238;  section  104(h)  of  the  Act),  and,  if 
applicable,  within  the  amounts  purchasable  with  the  sev- 
eral appropriations,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  described  in  the  respective  lettered 
paragraphs  of  section  104  of  the  Act.  To  the  extent 
necessary,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  allocate  among  the  Government  agencies  concerned 
the  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  so  fixed. 

(3)  The  function  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  penultimate  proviso  of  section  104  of  the  Act  of  waiv- 
ing the  applicability  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  purchase,  custody, 
deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  foreign  currencies  received 
under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  limit  section  3  of  this  order,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  limit  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

(d)  The  purposes  described  in  the  lettered  paragraphs 
of  section  104  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.G.  1704)  shall  be  carried 
out,  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  in  consonance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this  order,  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  under  section  104(a)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Those  under  section  104(b)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  func- 
tion conferred  upon  the  President  by  that  section  of 
determining,  from  time  to  time,  materials  to  be  con- 
tracted for  or  to  be  purchased  for  a  supplemental  stock- 
pile is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

(3)  Those  under  section  104(c)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Department  of  State,  as 
those  agencies  shall  agree,  or  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine. 

(4)  Those  under  sections  104(d)  and  104(e)  of  the 
Act  by  the  Department  of  State,  except  to  the  extent 
that  section  104(e)  pertains  to  the  loans  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)  (5)  of  this  section. 

(5)  Those  under  section  104(e)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  extent  that 
section  104(e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  that  portion 
of  such  section  added  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1957,  71 
Stat.  345. 

(6)  Those  under  section  104(f)  of  the  Act  by  the  re- 
spective agencies  of  the  Government  having  authority  to 
pay  United  States  obligations  abroad. 


(7)  (i)   Those  under  section  104(g)   of  the  Act  by  ip 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  Development  Loan  Fu| 
as  they  shall  agree,     (ii)  The  function  conferred  ul 
the  President  by  section  104(g)  of  the  Act  of  determin: 
the  manner  in  which  the  loans  provided  for  in  sect 
104(g)   shall  be  made  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Sec 
tary  of  State  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  pursuant  to  the  assignment  of  purpo 
effected  under  item    (i)    of  this  paragraph,  and  to  i 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  respect  to  loans  made 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  pursuant  to  such  assignmi 
of  purposes,     (iii)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "the  Devel 
ment  Loan  Fund"  means  the  Managing  Director  of 
Development  Loan  Fund,  acting  subject  to  the  immedi; 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  I 
Development  Loan  Fund;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fc 
going,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  with  respect  to  t! 
order,  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(8)  Those  under  sections  104(h),  104(o),  104(p),  r. 
104 (q)  of  the  Act  by  the  Department  of  State. 

(9)  Those  under  sections  104(i)   and  104(m)    of 
Act  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(10)  Those  under  section  104(j)  of  the  Act  by  : 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Inforr 
tion  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  division  of  respoi 
bilities  for  the  administration  of  the  United  Sta 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
Stat.  6)  provided  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  19? 
(67  Stat.  642)  and  Executive  Order  No.  10477  of  Aug 
1,  1953,4  and  by  subsequent  agreement  between  the  j! 
partment  of  State  and  the  United  States  Informal 
Agency. 

(11)  Those  under  section  104 (k)  of  the  Act  as  follo\ 
( i )  Those  with  respect  to  collecting,  collating,  translati 
abstracting,  and  disseminating  scientific  and  technologi 
information  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Sciei 
Foundation  and  such  other  agency  or  agencies  as  Ii 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  approprii: 
consultation,  may  designate,  (ii)  Those  with  respect 
programs  of  cultural  and  educational  development,  heal 
nutrition,  and  sanitation  by  the  Department  of  Sta 
(iii)  All  others  by  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the  Direcv 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  appropriate  consul 
tion,  may  designate.  As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  te 
"appropriate  consultation"  shall  include  consultation  w 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the  National  61 
ence  Foundation,  and  any  other  appropriate  Fede 
agency. 

(12)  Those  under  section  104(1)  of  the  Act  by  1 
Department  of  State  and  by  any  other  agency  or  agenc 
designated  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(13)  Those  under  section  104 (n)  of  the  Act  by  H 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

(14)  Those  under  section  104 (r)  of  the  Act  by  I 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Infora 
tion  Agency,  as  they  shall  agree. 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  238. 
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»  In  negotiation  [sic]  international  agreements  in 
rsuance  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  en- 
ivor  to  avoid  restrictions  which  would  limit  the  appli- 
;ion  of  normal  budgetary  and  appropriation  controls  to 
5  use  of  those  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Title 
»f  the  Act  which  are  to  be  available  for  operations  of 
ilted  States  Government  agencies. 

3ec.  5.  Reservation  of  functions  to  the  President. 
ere  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  President  the  functions 
if  erred  upon  him  by  section  108  of  the  Act  (including 
it  section  as  affected  by  section  406  of  the  Act),  with 
ipect  to  making  reports  to  Congress. 
3ec.  6.  Definition;  references,  (a)  As  used  in  this 
ier,  the  term  "Act"  and  the  term  "Agricultural  Trade 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954"  mean  the  Agri- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
3  Stat.  454)  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  include, 
iept  as  may  be  inappropriate,  provisions  thereof  amend- 
;  other  laws. 

(b)  References  in  any  prior  order  not  superseded  by 
s  order  to  any  provisions  of  any  Executive  order  super- 
led  by  this  order  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ees to  the  corresponding  provisions,  if  any,  of  this  order. 

(c)  References  in  this  order  or  in  any  other  Executive 
ier  to  this  order  or  any  provision  of  this  order  shall 
deemed  to  include  references  thereto,  respectively,  as 
lended  from  time  to  time. 

3ec.  7.  Superseding  and  saving  provisions,  (a)  To  the 
tent  not  heretofore  superseded,  the  following-described 
lers  and  parts  of  orders  are  hereby  superseded: 

(1)  Executive  Order  No.  10560  of  September  9,  1954." 

(2)  Executive  Order  No.  10685  of  October  27,  1956.' 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  10708  of  May  6,  1957.7 

(4)  Executive  Order  No.  10746  of  December  12,  1957." 

(5)  Sections  1  and  2  of  Executive  Order  No.  10799  of 
nuary  15,  1959. 

(6)  Executive  Order  No.  10827  of  June  25,  1959.' 

(7)  Executive  Order  No.  10884  of  August  17,  I960.10 

(8)  Without  prejudice  to  section  3(c)  of  this  order, 
3  text  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  section  304(a)  (2)  of 
:ecutive  Order  No.  10893  of  November  8,  1960. 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  inconsistent 
th  this  order,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regu- 
lons,  rulings,  certificates,  orders,  directives,  contracts, 
reements,  and  other  actions  made,  issued,  or  entered 
:o  with  respect  to  any  function  affected  by  this  order 
d   not    revoked,    superseded,    or    otherwise   made    in- 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  501. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1956,  p.  780. 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  3,  1957,  p.  905. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  30,  1957,  p.  1044. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  13, 1959,  p.  55. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  366. 


applicable  before  the  date  of  this  order,  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  amended,  modified,  or 
terminated  by  appropriate  authority. 

The  White  House, 
January  5, 1961. 


TAC  Corrects  Supplemental  List 
of  Imports  for  GATT  Negotiations 

Teade-Ageeement  Negotiations  Undeb  General  Agree- 
ment  on   Tariffs  and   Trade1 

Correction  to  Supplemental  List  of  Articles  Imported  Into 
the  United  States 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  23, 1960  there  was 
published  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  supplementary  notice  with  regard  to  proposed 
trade-agreement  negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  various  foreign  govern- 
ments,' together  with  a  list,  supplementary  to  the  original 
list,  of  additional  articles  imported  into  the  United  States 
to  be  considered  in  the  proposed  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions for  possible  modifications  of  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  specific  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment (25  F.R.  11119-22). 

Certain  handkerchiefs  were  erroneously  described  under 
paragraph  1529(b)  of  the  supplemental  list  as  handker- 
chiefs "wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  syn- 
thetic textile,  made  with  handmade  or  hand-rolled  hems, 
and  valued  not  over  70  cents  per  dozen."  This  classifica- 
tion of  articles  is  corrected  to  read — 
Wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  tex- 
tile, made  with  handmade  or  hand-rolled  hems,  or 
valued  over  70  cents  per  dozen. 

Persons  interested  in  the  above-described  handkerchiefs 
desiring  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  the  public  hearings  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  scheduled  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  list  of  articles  (25  F.R.  11119  and  25  F.R. 
11122)  should  notify  the  Secretary  for  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  Written 
statements  of  persons  not  desiring  to  be  heard  orally 
should  be  submitted  not  later  than  20  days  after  the 


1 26  Fed.  Reg.  15. 

1  For  text  of  the  TAC  announcement  and  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate,  together  with  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information's  notice  of  public  hearings,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  897. 
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date  on  which  this  notice  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  this  3d  day  of  January  1961. 

John  A.  Birch, 
Chairman,  Interdepartmental 
Committee   on    Trade   Agreements. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  3d  day  of  January  1961. 

Edward  Yardlet, 
Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

By  direction  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  this 
3d  day  of  January  1961. 

[seal]  Donn  N.  Bent, 

Secretary. 


Designation  of  Restricted  Waters 
Under  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-555;  74  Stat.  259),' 
the  President  is  directed  to  designate  and  by  proclama- 
tion announce  those  United  States  waters  of  th©  Great 
Lakes  in  which  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  vessels  shall  be  required  to  have  in  their 
service  a  United  States  registered  pilot  or  a  Canadian 
registered  pilot  for  the  waters  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  section  3(a)  provides  that  these 
designations  shall  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  the  effective  utilization  of  navigable  waters, 
marine  safety,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  3(a)  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  the  following  areas  in  which  registered 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  shall  be 
required  to  have  in  their  service  a  United  States  regis- 
tered pilot  or  a  Canadian  registered  pilot  for  the  waters 
concerned,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Act: 

(1)  District  1.  All  United  States  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  between  the  international  boundary  at 
St.  Regis  and  a  line  at  the  head  of  the  river  running  (at 
approximately  127°  true)  between  Carruthers  Point 
Light  and  South  Side  Light  extended  to  the  New  York 
shore. 


(2)  District  2.  All  United  States  waters  of  Lake  Er 
westward  of  a  line  running  (at  approximately  026°  tru< 
from  Sandusky  Pierhead  Light  at  Cedar  Point  to  Sout 
east  Shoal  Light ;  all  waters  contained  within  the  arc  of 
circle  of  one  mile  radius  eastward  of  Sandusky  Pierher 
Light;  the  Detroit  River;  Lake  St.  Clair;  the  St.  Cla 
River,  and  northern  approaches  thereto  south  of  latituq 
43°05'30"  N. 

(3)  District  S.  All  United  States  waters  of  the  S 
Marys  River,  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Locks  and  approach 
thereto  between  latitude  45°57'  N.  at  the  southern  a 
proach  and  a  line  (at  approximately  020°  true)  fro 
Point  Iroquois  Light  to  the  westward  tangent  of  Jacksc 
Island  at  the  northern  approach. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  an 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  I 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-secou 

day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nhi 

[seal]     teen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independenc 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundre 

and  eighty-fifth. 


/_)  (.«-»•,•  ut/Ucu.  A*-o- 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 


1  No.  3385  ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  13681. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  417. 


Merchant  Marine  Legislation.  Hearings  before  the  Sut 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  House  MerchaD' 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  February  3-June  21 
1960.    190  pp. 

The  Communist  Threat  in  Latin  America.  Hearings  be 
fore  the  Subcomittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  th 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  June  17-24,  I960 
81pp. 

Communist  Penetration  of  Radio  Facilities:  Conelrad- 
Communications.  Hearings  before  the  House  Ud 
American  Activities  Committee.  Part  1.  August  23-24 
1960.    46  pp. 

Communist  Anti-American  Riots:  Mob  Violence  as  ai 
Instrument  of  Red  Diplomacy — Bogota,  Caracas,  Li 
Paz,  Tokyo.  Staff  study  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Id 
vestigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  to  the  Senat 
Judiciary  Committee.  August  26,  1960.  66  pp.  [Com 
mittee  print] 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests :  Analysis  of  Progress  and  Positions  of  the  Par 
ticipating  Parties,  October  1958- August  1960.  Pre 
pared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  thi 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  October  1960 
110  pp.    [Committee  print] 

Report  on  the  Far  East :  Part  I — Japan  and  United  State; 
Policies.  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  th< 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  October  21, 1960 
7  pp.     [Committee  print] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Participates  in  Fifth  Meeting 
of  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee 

Report  by  Alfred  Van  Dyke 
U.S.  Delegate 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Highway  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Inland  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
met  in  Katmandu,  Nepal,  November  30  to  Decem- 
ber 7, 1960. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Nepal  was  host 
to  an  international  conference.  In  attendance 
were  delegates  from  16  nations :  Australia,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eepublic  of  China,  France, 
[ndia,  Japan,  Malaya,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
Dines,  Thailand,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepub- 
ics,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  France, 
he  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  are  considered  outside  members, 
rhe  International  Eoad  Federation  and  the  per- 
manent International  Association  of  Eoad  Con- 
gresses were  among  the  organizations  represented. 

Of  principal  interest  on  the  agenda  was  the 
subject  of  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  aid  for 
lighway  development  in  the  ECAFE  region. 
Uso  included  in  the  agenda  were  these  subjects : 

1.  The  proposed  Trans- Asia  Highway  (from 
rurkey  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  with  a  possible  ex- 
ension  to  Indonesia) ; 

2.  Traffic  engineering  and  traffic  safety ; 

3.  Terminology  used  in  bituminous  construc- 
ion; 

4.  Current  methods  of  highway  training  and 
-dministration ; 

5.  Highway  transport; 

6.  Eegional  research  institutes ;  and 

7.  Training  facilities  for  highway  officials. 

The  conference  agreed  that  all  efforts  should 
•e  made  to  develop  the  Trans-Asia  Highway 
cheme  but  that  national  highways  in  the  respec- 
ive  countries  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
Jnited  States  delegate  indicated  general  U.S.  sup- 


port and  interest  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  project.  Other  items  on  the  agenda  were 
of  less  importance.  However,  the  conference  in- 
dicated its  support  for  advancement  of  each  of  the 
items. 

The  U.S.  delegate  was  Alfred  Van  Dyke,  Chief 
of  Transportation,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Ceylon.  The  U.S.  advisers  were  Ernest  H.  Fisk, 
Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Katmandu,  Nepal, 
and  Paul  C.  Thompson,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Eoads,  USOM,  Nepal. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  be  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  1963. 

SEATO  Fellowship  Program 
for  1961-62  Announced 

Press  release  18  dated  January  13 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  is  offering  a  number  of 
postdoctoral  research  fellowships  to  established 
scholars  of  the  member  states. 

The  object  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program 
is  to  encourage  study  and  research  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional problems  which  give  insight  into  the  present 
needs  and  future  development  of  the  southeast 
Asia  and  southwest  Pacific  areas. 

Grants  are  normally  for  a  period  of  4  to  10 
months  and  include  a  monthly  allowance  of  $400 
and  air  travel  to  and  from  the  countries  of  re- 
search. Candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
special  aptitude  and  experience  for  carrying  out 
a  major  research  project.  Academic  qualifica- 
tions, professional  experience,  and  published 
material  are  taken  into  account. 

The  competition  for  the  awards  for  the  1961-62 
academic  year  is  now  open.  American  citizens 
may  apply  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  of  Persons,  Conference  Board 
of  Associated  Eesearch  Councils,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  American  candi- 
dates   for    the    awards    are    nominated   by    the 
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Department  of  State,  with  SEATO  selecting  the 
final  award  winners. 

A  total  of  44  awards  were  made  during  the  first 
4  years  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program.  The 
member  states  of  SEATO  are  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.,  Pakistan  Exchange  Ratifications 
of  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce 

Press  release  16  dated  January  12 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan 1  were  exchanged  at  Karachi 
on  January  12.  The  exchange  was  made  by  Am- 
bassador William  M.  Rountree  and  M.  Hafizur 
Rahman,  Minister  for  Commerce  of  Pakistan. 
This  action  completes  the  formal  procedures  con- 
nected with  bringing  the  treaty  into  force.  By 
its  terms  it  will  become  effective  on  February  12, 
1961,  one  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1959.2  The  United  States  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  August  17, 
and  it  was  ratified  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
August  29,  1960. 

The  treaty  is  similar  to  the  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce  and  navigation  that  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  a  number  of  countries 
in  recent  years,  as  concerns  provisions  dealing 
with  the  carrying  on  of  business  activities  and 
related  matters,  and  with  trade.  Unlike  most  of 
these  treaties,  however,  it  does  not  contain  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  of  navigation. 

It  is  the  first  treaty  of  its  type  that  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Pak- 
istan. Its  24  articles  and  the  protocol  include 
provisions  on  basic  personal  freedoms,  the  status 
and  treatment  of  persons  and  corporations,  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  treatment  of 


1  S.  Ex.  F,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  811. 


imports  and  exports,  exchange  regulations,  and| 
other  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities  of 
the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country  whet 
within  the  territories  of  the  other.  It  clearly 
endorses  the  principle  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment of  business  enterprises  and  provides  spe- 
cifically that  such  enterprises  established  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  shall  be  assured  treatment 
therein  as  favorable  as  that  accorded  like  enter- 
prises of  whatever  nationality. 

The  new  treaty  is  regarded  as  a  significant  testa- 
ment to  the  very  close  friendship  of  the  two 
countries  and  as  an  effective  means  for  promoting 
mutually  beneficial  economic  relations  between 
them. 


United  States  and  Brazil 
Sign  Extradition  Treaty 

Press  release  19  dated  January  13 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  extradition  treaty  was  concluded  on  January 
13  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  The  treaty  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  by  Ambassador  John  Moors  Cabot  and  for 
Brazil  by  Foreign  Minister  Horacio  Lafer. 

The  treaty,  which  contains  22  articles,  generally 
follows  the  pattern  of  other  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Article  II 
contains  a  list  of  common  crimes  generally  subject 
to  extradition.  Other  articles  specify  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  satisfied  and  the  procedure 
which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  treaty  will  come  into  force  1  month  after 
exchange  of  ratifications  by  the  two  Governments. 


TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Treaty  of  Extradition  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  respective  countries  in  the  repression  of 
crime,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  extradition 
and  for  this  purpose  have  appointed  the  following 
plenipotentiaries : 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
His  Excellency,  John  Moors  Cabot,  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil,  and 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil : 
His  Excellency  Horacio  Lafer,  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Relations, 

who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  agree  as 
follows : 

Article  I 
Each  Contracting  State  agrees,  under  the  conditions 
established  by  the  present  Treaty  and  each  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  formalities  in  force  in  its  own  country, 
to  deliver  up,  reciprocally,  persons  found  in  its  territory 
who  have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  of  the 
crimes  or  offenses  specified  in  Article  II  of  the  present 
Treaty  and  committed  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  or  outside  thereof  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  Article  IV  of  the  present  Treaty ;  provided 
that  such  surrender  shall  take  place  only  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be 
found,  would  justify  his  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime 
or  offense  had  been  there  committed. 

Article  II 
Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Treaty  for  prosecution  when  they 
have  been  charged  with,  or  to  undergo  sentence  when 
they  have  been  convicted  of,  any  of  the  following  crimes 
or  offenses : 

1.  Murder  (including  crimes  designated  as  parricide, 
poisoning,  and  infanticide,  when  provided  for  as  separate 
crimes)  ;  manslaughter  when  voluntary. 

2.  Rape;  abortion;  carnal  knowledge  of  (or  violation 
of)  a  girl  under  the  age  specified  by  law  in  such  cases  in 
both  the  requesting  and  requested  States. 

3.  Malicious  wounding;  willful  assault  resulting  in 
grievous  bodily  harm. 

4.  Abduction,  detention,  deprivation  of  liberty,  or  en- 
slavement of  women  or  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

5.  Kidnapping  or  abduction  of  minors  or  adults  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them  or  their  families 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  any  other  unlaw- 
ful end. 

6.  Bigamy. 

7.  Arson. 

8.  The  malicious  and  unlawful  damaging  of  railways, 
trains,  vessels,  aircraft,  bridges,  vehicles,  and  other  means 
of  travel  or  of  public  or  private  buildings,  or  other  struc- 
tures, when  the  act  committed  shall  endanger  human 
life. 

9.  Piracy,  by  the  law  of  nations;  mutiny  on  board  a 
vessel  or  an  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  the  Captain  or  Commander  of  such  vessel 

i  or  aircraft. 

10.  Burglary,  defined  to  be  the  breaking  into  or  enter- 
ing either  in  day  or  night  time,  a  house,  office,  or  other 

i  building  of  a  Government,  corporation,  or  private  person, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein;  housebreaking, 
i     11.  Robbery. 


12.  Forgery  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papers. 

13.  The  forgery,  falsification,  theft  or  destruction  of  the 
official  acts  or  public  records  of  the  government  or  pub- 
lic authority,  including  Courts  of  Justice,  or  the  uttering 
or  fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

14.  The  fabrication  or  the  utterance,  circulation  or 
fraudulent  use  of  any  of  the  following  objects:  counter- 
feit money,  whether  coin  or  paper;  counterfeit  titles  or 
coupons  of  public  debt,  created  by  national,  state,  pro- 
vincial, territorial,  local,  or  municipal  governments ;  coun- 
terfeit bank  notes  or  other  instruments  of  public  credit ; 
and  counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies,  and  marks  of  State 
or  public  administration. 

15.  The  introduction  of  instruments  for  the  fabrication 
of  counterfeit  coins  or  bank  notes  or  other  paper  currency 
as  money. 

16.  Embezzlement  by  any  person  or  persons  hired,  sal- 
aried or  employed,  to  the  detriment  of  their  employers  or 
principals. 

17.  Larceny. 

18.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities  or  other  prop- 
erty by  false  pretenses,  or  by  threats  of  injury. 

19.  Receiving  any  money,  valuable  securities  or  other 
property  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained. 

20.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee,  banker,  factor, 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  director  or  of- 
ficer of  any  company  or  corporation  or  by  anyone  in  any 
fiduciary  capacity. 

21.  Willful  non-support  or  willful  abandonment  of  a 
minor  or  other  dependent  person  when  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury  results  therefrom. 

22.  Perjury  (including  willfully  false  expert  testi- 
mony) ;  subornation  of  perjury. 

23.  Soliciting,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

24.  The  following  offenses  when  committed  by  public 
officials :  extortion ;  embezzlement. 

25.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

26.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  of  both  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  slave  trading. 

27.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to  the 
traffic  in,  use  of,  or  production  or  manufacture  of,  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  cannabis. 

28.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to  the 
illicit  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  substances  injurious  to 
health,  or  poisonous  chemicals. 

29.  'Smuggling,  defined  to  be  the  act  of  willfully  and 
knowingly  violating  the  customs  laws  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  revenue  by  international  traffic  in  merchan- 
dise subject  to  duty. 

30.  Aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  force  of  arms. 

31.  Use  of  explosives  so  as  to  endanger  human  life  or 
property. 

32.  Procuration,  defined  as  the  procuring  or  transport- 
ing of  a  woman  or  girl  under  age,  even  with  her  con- 
sent, for  immoral  purposes,  or  of  a  woman  or  girl  over 
age,  by  fraud,  threats,  or  compulsion,  for  such  purposes 
with  a  view  in  either  case  to  gratifying  the  passions  of 
another  person ;  profiting  from  the  prostitution  of 
another. 

33.  The  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  above  crimes 
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or  offenses,  when  such  attempt  is  made  a  separate  offense 
by  the  laws  of  the  Contracting  States. 
34.  Participation  in  any  of  the  above  crimes  or  offenses. 

Article  III 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  present  Treaty, 
the  requested  State  shall  extradite  a  person  accused  or 
convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense  enumerated  in  Article 
II  only  when  both  of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

1.  The  law  of  the  requesting  State,  in  force  when  the 
crime  or  offense  was  committed,  provides  a  possible  pen- 
alty of  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year ;  and 

2.  The  law  in  force  in  the  requested  State  generally 
provides  a  possible  penalty  of  deprivation  of  liberty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year  which  would  be  applicable 
if  the  crime  or  offense  were  committed  in  the  territory  of 
the  requested  State. 

Article  IV 

When  the  crime  or  offense  has  been  committed  outside 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  requesting  State,  the 
request  for  extradition  need  not  be  honored  unless  the 
laws  of  the  requesting  State  and  those  of  the  requested 
State  authorize  punishment  of  such  crime  or  offense  in 
this  circumstance. 

The  words  "territorial  jurisdiction"  as  used  in  this 
Article  and  in  Article  I  of  the  present  Treaty  mean: 
territory,  including  territorial  waters,  and  the  airspace 
thereover,  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States ;  and  vessels  and  aircraft  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  to  a  citizen  or 
corporation  thereof  when  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas 
or  such  aircraft  is  over  the  high  seas. 

Article  V 
Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of  the  following 
circumstances : 

1.  When  the  requested  State  is  competent,  according  to 
its  laws,  to  prosecute  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  for  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  that  person's 
extradition  is  requested  and  the  requested  State  intends 
to  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is  sought  has  al- 
ready been  or  is  at  the  time  of  the  request  being  prose- 
cuted in  the  requested  State  for  the  crime  or  offense  for 
which  his  extradition  is  requested. 

3.  When  the  legal  proceedings  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  for  the  crime  or  offense  committed  has  become 
barred  by  limitation  according  to  the  laws  of  either  the 
requesting  State  or  the  requested  State. 

4.  When  the  person  sought  would  have  to  appear,  in 
the  requesting  State,  before  an  extraordinary  tribunal  or 
court. 

5.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  person's 
extradition  is  requested  is  purely  military. 

6.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  person's 
extradition  is  requested  is  of  a  political  character. 
Nevertheless 

a.  The  allegation  by  the  person  sought  of  political  pur- 


pose or  motive  for  the  request  for  his  extradition  will  not 
preclude  that  person's  surrender  if  the  crime  or  offense 
for  which  his  extradition  is  requested  is  primarily  an 
infraction  of  the  ordinary  penal  law.  In  such  case  the 
delivery  of  the  person  being  extradited  will  be  dependent 
on  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  requesting  State 
that  the  political  purpose  or  motive  will  not  contribute 
toward  making  the  penalty  more  severe. 

b.  Criminal  acts  which  constitute  clear  manifestations 
of  anarchism  or  envisage  the  overthrow  of  the  bases  of 
all  political  organizations  will  not  be  classed  as  political 
crimes  or  offenses. 

c.  The  determination  of  the  character  of  the  crime  or 
offense  will  fall  exclusively  to  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
quested State. 


Article  VI 

When  the  commission  of  the  crime  or  offense  for  which 
the  extradition  of  the  person  is  sought  is  punishable  by 


death  under  the  laws  of  the  requesting  State  and  the 
laws  of  the  requested  State  do  not  permit  this  punish- 
ment, the  requested  State  shall  not  be  obligated  to  grant 
the  extradition  unless  the  requesting  State  provides  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  requested  State  that  the 
death  penalty  will  not  be  imposed  on  such  person. 

Article  VII 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  requested  State  to  grant 
the  extradition  of  a  person  who  is  a  national  of  the 
requested  State,  but  the  executive  authority  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall,  subject  to  the  appropriate  laws  of  that 
State,  have  the  power  to  surrender  a  national  of  that 
State  if,  in  its  discretion,  it  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

Article  VIII 

The  Contracting  States  may  request,  one  from  the  other, 
through  the  channel  of  their  respective  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular agents,  the  provisional  arrest  of  a  fugitive  as  well 
as  the  seizure  of  articles  relating  to  the  crime  or  offense. 

The  request  for  provisional  arrest  shall  be  granted  pro- 
vided that  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  extradition 
of  the  fugitive  is  sought  is  one  for  which  extradition 
shall  be  granted  under  the  present  Treaty  and  provided 
that  the  request  contains : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  crime  or  offense  of  which  the 
fugitive  is  accused  or  convicted; 

2.  A  description  of  the  person  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  identification ; 

3.  A  statement  of  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the 
fugitive,  if  known ;  and 

4.  A  declaration  that  there  exist  and  will  be  forth- 
coming the  relevant  documents  required  by  Article  IX 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

If,  within  a  maximum  period  of  60  days  from  the  date 
of  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  fugitive  in  accordance 
with  this  Article,  the  requesting  State  does  not  present 
the  formal  request  for  his  extradition,  duly  supported, 
the  person  detained  will  be  set  at  liberty  and  a  new 
request  for  his  extradition  will  be  accepted  only  when 
accompanied  by  the  relevant  documents  required  by 
Article  IX  of  the  present  Treaty. 
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Article  IX 
The   request  for   extradition   shall  be   made  through 
Iiplomatic  channels  or,  exceptionally,  in  the  absence  of 
Iiplomatic  agents,  it  may  be  made  by  a  consular  officer, 
ind  shall  be  supported  by  the  following  documents : 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
ihe  crime  or  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is  sought: 
i  duly  certified  or  authenticated  copy  of  the  final  sentence 
)f  the  competent  court. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  merely  charged  with 
;he  crime  or  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is  sought : 
i  duly  certified  or  authenticated  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
irrest  or  other  order  of  detention  issued  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  requesting  State,  together  with 
;he  depositions  upon  which  such  warrant  or  order  may 
lave  been  issued  and  such  other  evidence  or  proof  as 
nay  be  deemed  competent  in  the  case. 

The  documents  specified  in  this  Article  must  contain  a 
irecise  statement  of  the  criminal  act  of  which  the  person 
sought  is  charged  or  convicted,  the  place  and  date  of  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act,  and  they  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  texts  of  the 
ipplicable  laws  of  the  requesting  State  including  the  laws 
relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  legal  proceedings  or  the 
snforcement  of  the  penalty  for  the  crime  or  offense  for 
vhich  the  extradition  of  the  person  is  sought,  and  data  or 
•ecords  which  will  prove  the  identity  of  the  person  sought. 

The  documents  in  support  of  the  request  for  extradition 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  translation 
;hereof  into  the  language  of  the  requested  State. 

Abticle  X 
When  the  extradition  of  a  person  has  been  requested 
:>y  more  than  one  State,  action  thereon  will  be  taken  as 
follows : 

1.  If  the  requests  deal  with  the  same  criminal  act,  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  the  request  of  the  State  in  whose 
;erritory  the  act  was  performed. 

2.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  criminal  acts, 
reference  will  be  given  to  the  request  of  the  State  in 
vhose  territory  the  most  serious  crime  or  offense,  in  the 
>pinion  of  the  requested  State,  has  been  committed. 

3.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  criminal  acts,  but 
vhich  the  requested  State  regards  as  of  equal  gravity, 
he  preference  will  be  determined  by  the  priority  of  the 
■equests. 

Article  XI 
The  determination  that  extradition  based  upon  the  re- 
luest  therefor  should  or  should  not  be  granted  shall  be 
nade  in  accordance  with  the  domestic  law  of  the  requested 
State,  and  the  person  whose  extradition  is  desired  shall 
lave  the  right  to  use  such  remedies  and  recourses  as 
ire  authorized  by  such  law. 

Article  XII 
If  at  the  time  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall  consider  the  documents  submitted  by 
ihe  requesting  State,  as  required  in  Article  IX  of  the 
present  Treaty,  in  support  of  its  request  for  the  extra- 
ction of  the  person  sought,  it  shall  appear  that  such 


documents  do  not  constitute  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
extradition  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  of 
the  person  sought,  such  person  shall  be  set  at  liberty  un- 
less the  requested  State  or  the  proper  tribunal  thereof 
shall,  in  conformity  with  its  own  laws,  order  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  submission  by  the  requesting  State  of 
additional  evidence. 

Article  XIII 

Extradition  having  been  granted,  the  surrendering 
State  shall  communicate  promptly  to  the  requesting  State 
that  the  person  to  be  extradited  is  held  at  its  disposition. 

If,  within  60  days  counting  from  such  communication — 
except  when  rendered  impossible  by  force  majeure  or  by 
some  act  of  the  person  being  extradited  or  the  surrender 
of  the  person  is  deferred  pursuant  to  Articles  XIV  or 
XV  of  the  present  Treaty — such  person  has  not  been 
delivered  up  and  conveyed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requested  State,  the  person  shall  be  set  at  liberty. 

Article  XIV 
When  the  person  whose  extradition  is  requested  is 
being  prosecuted  or  is  serving  a  sentence  in  the  requested 
State,  the  surrender  of  that  person  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until  the  person 
is  entitled  to  be  set  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  crime 
or  offense  for  which  he  is  being  prosecuted  or  is  serving 
a  sentence,  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  dismissal 
of  the  prosecution,  acquittal,  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  sentence  or  the  term  to  which  such  sentence  may 
have  been   commuted,  pardon,   parole,   or  amnesty. 

Article  XV 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  medical  authority, 
duly  sworn  to,  the  person  whose  extradition  is  requested 
cannot  be  transported  from  the  requested  State  to  the 
requesting  State  without  serious  danger  to  his  life  due 
to  his  grave  illness,  the  surrender  of  the  person  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  danger,  in  the  opinion  of  the  competent 
medical  authority,  has  been  sufficiently  mitigated. 

Article  XVI 

The  requesting  State  may  send  to  the  requested  State 
one  or  more  duly  authorized  agents,  either  to  aid  in  the 
identification  of  the  person  sought  or  to  receive  his 
surrender  and  to  convey  him  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
requested  State. 

Such  agents,  when  in  the  territory  of  the  requested 
State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable  laws  of  the  re- 
quested State,  but  the  expenses  which  they  incur  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  the  State  which  has  sent  them. 
Article  XVII 

Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of  the  person 
extradited  shall  be  paid  by  the  requesting  State.  The 
appropriate  legal  officers  of  the  country  in  which  the 
extradition  proceedings  take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means 
within  their  power,  assist  the  officers  of  the  requesting 
State  before  the  respective  judges  and  magistrates.  No 
pecuniary  claim,  arising  out  of  the  arrest,  detention, 
examination  and  surrender  of  fugitives  under  the  terms 
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of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  made  by  the  requested 
State  against  the  requesting  State  other  than  as  specified 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  and  other  than  for 
the  lodging,  maintenance,  and  board  of  the  person  being 
extradited  prior  to  his  surrender. 

The  legal  officers,  other  officers  of  the  requested  State, 
and  court  stenographers  in  the  requested  State  who  shall, 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  duty,  give  assistance  and 
who  receive  no  salary  or  compensation  other  than  specific 
fees  for  services  performed,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  requesting  State  the  usual  payment  for  such 
acts  or  services  performed  by  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  amount  as  though  such  acts  or  services 
had  been  performed  in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  officers. 

Aeticxe  XVIII 
A  person  who,  after  surrender  by  either  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  to  the  other  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
Treaty,  succeeds  in  escaping  from  the  requesting  State 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  State  which  has 
surrendered  him,  or  passes  through  it  in  transit,  will  be 
detained,  upon  simple  diplomatic  request,  and  surren- 
dered anew,  without  other  formalities,  to  the  State  to 
which  his  extradition  was  granted. 

Article  XIX 

Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  of  a  person  in  the  custody  of  an  agent  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  and  surrendered  to  the  latter 
by  a  third  State,  and  who  is  not  of  the  nationality  of 
the  country  of  transit,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article,  be  permitted, 
independently  of  any  judicial  formalities,  when  re- 
quested through  diplomatic  channels  and  accompanied 
by  the  presentation  in  original  or  in  authenticated  copy 
of  the  document  by  which  the  State  of  refuge  has  granted 
the  extradition.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  first  obtained. 

The  permission  provided  for  in  this  Article  may  never- 
theless be  refused  if  the  criminal  act  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  extradition  does  not  constitute  a  crime  or  offense 
enumerated  in  Article  II  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  when 
grave  reasons  of  public  order  are  opposed  to  the  transit. 

Aeticle  XX 
Subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  which  shall  be 
duly  respected : 

1.  All  articles,  valuables,  or  documents  which  relate  to 
the  crime  or  offense  and,  at  the  time  of  arrest,  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  person  sought  or 
otherwise  found  in  the  requested  State  shall  be  sur- 
rendered, with  him,  to  the  requesting  State. 

2.  The  articles  and  valuables  which  may  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  third  parties  and  which  likewise  are 
related  to  the  crime  or  offense  shall  also  be  seized,  but 
may  be  surrendered  only  after  the  rights  with  regard 
thereto  asserted  by  such  third  parties  have  been 
determined. 
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Article  XXI 
A  person  extradited  by  virtue  of  the  present  Tre 
may  not  be  tried  or  punished  by  the  requesting  State : 
any  crime  or  offense  committed  prior  to  the  request 
his  extradition,  other  than  that  which  gave  rise  to 
request,  nor  may  he  be  re-extradited  by  the  requestii 
State  to  a  third  country  which  claims  him,  unless 
surrendering    State    so    agrees    or    unless    the    per 
extradited,  having  been  set  at  liberty  within  the  reque 
ing  State,  remains  voluntarily  in  the  requesting  State 
more  than  30  days  from  the  date  on  which  he  was 
leased.     Upon  such  release,  he  shall  be  informed  of 
consequences  to  which  his  stay  in  the  territory  of 
requesting  State  would  subject  him. 

Article  XXII 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  rati 
cations  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
soon  as  possible. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  one  m 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  may 
terminated  at  any  time  by  either  Contracting  State  givhj 
notice  of  termination  to  the  other  Contracting  Stat 
and  the  termination  shall  be  effective  six  months  aft< 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  sign* 

the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seal 

Done   in   duplicate,   in   the   English   and   Portuguei 

languages,  both  equally  authentic,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  th' 

13th  day  of  January,  1961. 

For  the  United  States  of  Americ* 
John  M.  Cabot 

For  the  United  States  of  Brazil: 
Horacio  Later 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs   facilities   for   tourini 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  fore 
September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 
Extension  to:  Hong  Kong,  November  11,  1960. 

Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees 

Agreement  extending  and  supplementing  the  agreemei 
of  June  6,  1955  (TIAS  3471),  relating  to  the  contintu 
tion  of  the  operations  of  the  International  Tracin 
Service.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  Apr 
28  and  May  5,  1960.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1961 

Protocol  renewing  and  amending  the  agreement  of  Jun 
6, 1955  (TIAS  3471),  constituting  an  International  Con 
mission  for  the  International  Tracing  Service.  Doe 
at  Bonn  August  23,  1960.  Entered  into  force  May  I 
1960. 

Signatures:  Belgium,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Gei 
many,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlandi 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States,  August  23,  196i 

Protocol  renewing  and  amending  the  agreement  of  Jul 
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6,  1955  (TIAS  3471),  on  the  relations  between  the 
International  Commission  for  the  International  Trac- 
ing Service  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Signed  at  Bonn  and  at  Geneva  September  30 
and  October  7,  1960,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  International  Tracing  Serv- 
ice and  a  representative  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.    Entered  into  force  May  5,  1960. 

Inance 

Irticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.    Done  at  Washington  January  26,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.     TIAS  4607. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Japan,  December  27, 1960; 

Finland,   Ghana,  and  Morocco,  December  29,  1960; 

Chile,  France,  Nicaragua,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tunisia, 

December  30, 1960. 
Signatures:  Austria  and  Mexico,  December  31,  1960. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Philippines,   October  28,  1960; 

Honduras,   December  23,  1960;   Iraq,  December  29, 

1960. 

lealth 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7, 1948.    TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  October  28,  1960; 
Gabon,  November  21, 1960. 

>ugar 

international  sugar  agreement,  1958.  Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 
TIAS  4389. 

'  Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand,  November  28,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

>Tinth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  August  17,  1959.1 
Signatures:  Luxembourg,  November  8,  1960;  Chile,  No- 
vember 21,  1960 ;  Pakistan,  December  8,  1960. 
declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force  November 
16,1960. 

Signatures:  Burma,  November  3,  1960;  Switzerland, 
November  15,  1960 ;  Ceylon,  November  16,  1960 ;  New 
Zealand,  December  7,  1960;  Pakistan,  December  8, 
1960. 
Declaration  confirming  signature:  Ghana,  November  16, 
1960. 


BILATERAL 

I 
Argentina 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  additional  United  States  naval 
vessels  to  Argentina.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 

I  Washington  December  27  and  29,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  December  29, 1960. 

celand 

Agreement  providing  for  an  assistance  grant  in  support  of 
Iceland's  economic  stabilization  program.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  30,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  30, 1960. 

lew  Zealand 

Agreement  supplementing  the  civil  air  transport  agree- 
!  ment  of  December  3,  1946  (TIAS  1573).    Effected  by 

i 

i  'Not  in  force. 


exchange     of    notes    at     Washington    December    30, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  December  30,   1960. 


Pakistan 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  and  protocol, 
at  Washington  November  12, 1959. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  January  12, 1961. 
Enters  into  force:  February  12, 1961. 


Signed 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Defense  and  State  Departments  Begin 
Exchange  Program  for  Key  Personnel 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  on  January  9  (Department 
of  State  press  release  13)  that  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  have  approved  plans  to  ex- 
change outstanding  civilian  and  military  key  per- 
sonnel for  training  assignments  in  selected  posi- 
tions of  each  Department. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  partici- 
pated in  a  ceremony  held  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  January  9  to  set  the  exchange  program 
in  motion.  John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs),  and 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  who  arranged  the  pro- 
gram for  their  respective  Departments,  also  took 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  exchange  program  is  designed  to  promote 
mutually  a  better  understanding  of  foreign  affairs 
and  military  problems  and  a  continuing  develop- 
ment of  personnel  in  both  Departments  who  share 
understanding  and  perspective  in  the  area  where 
foreign  policy  and  military  policy  coincide.  The 
personnel,  nominated  for  their  qualifications  in 
high-level  policy  and  command  and  staff  duties, 
will  be  full-fledged  members  of  the  staffs  to  which 
assigned  and  will  function  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  host  agency.  In  the  selections  particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  educational  background, 
future  potential,  skill,  past  training,  experience, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  assigned.  Assignments  will  be  for  a 
period  of  approximately  2  years. 

The  proposal  for  this  exchange  program  was 
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made  by  Secretary  Herter  on  June  10,  1960,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.1 

A  total  of  11  people  from  each  Department  will 
be  nominated  to  participate  in  the  first  group  of 
exchanges.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  ex- 
change four  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  two  each  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  one  from  the 
Joint  Staff.  Personnel  will  generally  be  of  colonel 
or  lieutenant  colonel  rank  or  equivalent. 

The  following  nominees  have  been  selected  for 
the  first  exchange,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
remainder  of  the  group  will  be  nominated  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Department  of  Defense 

Raymond  J.  Albright,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Col.  Cullen  A.  Brannon,  Jr.,  USAF,  Joint  Staff 

Lt.  Col.  Marvin  C.  Kettelhut,  USA,  Department  of  the 

Army 
Capt.  Ross  E.  Freeman,  USN,  Department  of  the  Navy 
Col.  Harry  J.  Halbrestadt,  USAF,  Department  of  the  Air 

Force 

Department  of  State 

Frederic  H.  Behr,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
Robert  W.  Dean,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
John  Y.  Millar,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs 
Peter  Rutter,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Atomic 

Energy  Affairs 
Donald  L.  Woolf ,  Armed  Forces  Staff  CoUege,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Designations 

Earl  O.  Finnie  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Haiti,  effective  December  8.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  15  dated  January  11.) 

William  P.  Hughes  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion, Bolivia,  effective  January  9. 

Sidney  B.  Jacques  as  Director,  Office  of  International 
Resources,  effective  January  4. 

James  R.  Johnstone  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Buildings,  effective  January  9. 


Resignations 

Vance  Brand  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  effective  January  20.  ( For  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Brand, 
see  White  House  press  release  dated  January  3.) 

Douglas  Dillon  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
January  4.     (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 


dent Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dillon,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  4.) 

Eric  H.  Hager  as  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department] 
of  State,  effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Hager,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  9.) 

Christian  A.  Herter  as  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Herter,  see  p.  143.) 

Ogden  R.  Reid  as  Ambassador  to  Israel,  effective  Janu- 
ary 20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Reid,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  13.) 

Gerard  C.  Smith  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Planning,  effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Smith,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  9.) 

John  Hay  Whitney  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
effective  January  20.  ( For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Whitney,  see! 
White  House  press  release  dated  December  31.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov-' 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.O.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State, 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4544.    9  pp. 

lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Iran.    Signed  at  Tehran  July  26, 1960.    Entered  into  force 

July  26, 1960.   With  exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran 

July  26  and  28, 1960. 
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Settlement  of  Claims  of  United  States  Nationals.  TIAS 
4545.  11  pp.  100. 
Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Poland.  Signed  at  Washington  July  16, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1960.  With  exchange 
of  notes. 

Army  Mission  to  Argentina.    TIAS  4546.    13  pp.    lOtf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Argentina.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  August  2,  1960.    En- 
tered into  force  August  2, 1960. 

Grant  for  Procurement  of  Nuclear  Research  and  Training 
Equipment  and  Materials.  TIAS  4547.  5  pp.  5#. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
October  20,  1959,  and  February  27,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  February  27, 1960. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4557. 
7  pp.     10<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indonesia.  Signed  at  Washington  June  8,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  September  21, 1960. 
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The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Kennedy 


Vice  President  Johnson,  Me.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  President  Eisenhower,  Vice 
President  Nixon,  President  Trtjman,  Reverend 
Clergy,  Fellow  Citizens  : 

We  observe  today  not  a  victory  of  party  but 
a  celebration  of  freedom — symbolizing  an  end  as 
well  as  a  beginning — signifying  renewal  as  well  as 
change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  you  and  Al- 
mighty God  the  same  solemn  oath  our  forebears 
prescribed  nearly  a  century  and  three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  human  poverty  and  all  forms  of  human 
life.  And  yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for 
which  our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  around 
the  globe — the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come 
not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the  heirs 
>f  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word  go  forth 
from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
hat  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
)f  Americans — born  in  this  century,  tempered  by 
tfar,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
)f  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness 
>r  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights 
o  which  this  Nation  has  always  been  committed, 
md  to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
round  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us 
veil  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
"urden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend, 
iPpose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
,  ess  of  liberty. 
!  This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 

'Delivered  on  Jan.  20  (White  House  press  release;  as- 
i slivered  text). 
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To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and  spiritual 
origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful 
friends.  United,  there  is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a 
host  of  cooperative  ventures.  Divided,  there  is 
little  we  can  do — for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful 
challenge  at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the 
ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form 
of  colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed  away 
merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  iron  tyranny. 
We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them  support- 
ing our  view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find 
them  strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom— 
and  to  remember  that,  in  the  past,  those  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of  the 
tiger  ended  up  inside. 

To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half 
the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them 
help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is  required — 
not  because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not 
because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border,  we 
offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our  good  words 
into  good  deeds — in  a  new  alliance  for  progress — 
to  assist  free  men  and  free  governments  in  casting 
off  the  chains  of  poverty.  But  this  peaceful  rev- 
olution of  hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subversion 
anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let  every  other 
power  know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to  re- 
main the  master  of  its  own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states,  the 
United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in  an  age  where 
the  instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  in- 
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struments  of  peace,  we  renew  our  pledge  of  sup- 
port— to  prevent  it  from  becoming  merely  a  forum 
for  invective — to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new 
and  the  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  in  which  its 
writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make  them- 
selves our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge  but  a 
request :  that  both  sides  begin  anew  the  quest  for 
peace,  before  the  dark  powers  of  destruction  un- 
leashed by  science  engulf  all  humanity  in  planned 
or  accidental  self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness.  For 
only  Avhen  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can 
we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never 
be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful  groups 
of  nations  take  comfort  from  our  present  course — 
both  sides  overburdened  by  the  cost  of  modern 
weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by  the  steady 
spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter 
that  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand 
of  mankind's  final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on  both 
sides  that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  and 
sincerity  is  always  subject  to  proof.  Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to 
negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite  us 
instead  of  belaboring  those  problems  which 
divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate 
serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  inspection 
and  control  of  arms — and  bring  the  absolute  power 
to  destroy  other  nations  under  the  absolute  control 
of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the  wonders  of  sci- 
ence instead  of  its  terrors.  Together  let  us  explore 
the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap 
the  ocean  depths,  and  encourage  the  arts  and 
commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth  the  command  of  Isaiah — to  "undo  the  heavy 
burdens  .  .  .  [and]  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

And  if  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may  push 
back  the  jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both  sides  join 
in  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a  new  balance  of 
power,  but  a  new  world  of  law,  where  the  strong 
are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved. 


All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  on« 
hundred  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the  first 
one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.     But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  thai 
mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or  failure  of  oui 
course.  Since  this  country  was  founded,  eacb 
generation  of  Americans  has  been  summoned  te 
give  testimony  to  its  national  loyalty.  The 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  answered  the  cal 
to  service  surround  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not  as  a 
call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need — not  as 
a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we  are — but  a 
call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle 
year  in  and  year  out,  "rejoicing  in  hope,  patien 
in  tribulation" — a  struggle  against  the  commor 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  anc 
war  itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a  grand  and 
global  alliance,  North  and  South,  East  and  West 
that  can  assure  a  more  fruitful  life  for  all  man- 
kind ?     Will  you  join  in  that  historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few 
generations  have  been  granted  the  role  of  defend 
ing  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum  danger.  } 
do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility — I  welcome, 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  exchange 
places  with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  whicl 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  countrj 
and  all  who  serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that  fire 
can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not  whai 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  car 
do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world :  ask  not  whal 
America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  together  we 
can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  01 
citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  here  the  same  higl 
standards  of  strength  and  sacrifice  which  we  ast 
of  you.  With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds 
let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking 
His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 
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President  and  President-Elect  Discuss 
Current  World  Situation 

Following  is  a  statement  released  at  the  White 
House  on  January  19  by  James  C.  Hagerty,  Press 
Secretary  to  President  Eisenhower,  and  Pierre 
Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  President-elect  John 
?.  Kennedy. 

Volte  House  press  release  dated  January  19 

The  President  and  the  President-elect  met  today 
!or  the  second  time  since  the  election  for  a  full 
liscussion  of  the  current  world  situation.1  Dur- 
ng  these  discussions  the  President-elect  and  the 
ncoming  Cabinet  members  who  attended  these 
neetings  were  brought  up  to  date  on  a  number  of 
natters  affecting  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

World  areas  under  discussion  included  the  Far 
Skst,  Africa,  Western  Europe  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  President  and  the  President-elect  met  alone 
a  the  President's  office  and  then  met  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  with  the  current  and  incoming  Sect- 
aries of  State,  Treasury  and  Defense  for  a 
ontinuation  of  the  discussions. 


.etters  of  Credence 

lameroun 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cameroun,  Aime-Raymond  N'Thepe,  pre- 
sided his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower 
;n  January  16.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
amarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
f  State  press  release  22  dated  January  16. 

vory  Coast 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Repub- 
j.c  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Konan  Bedie,  presented 
lis  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan- 
ary  17.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
ad  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
itate  press  release  25  dated  January  17. 

|  enezuela 
The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 


Jose  Antonio  Mayobre  Cova,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Eisenhower  on  January  16. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  21  dated  January  16. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Allegations 
on  "Sverdlovsk"  Incident 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  a 
Soviet  allegation  that  the  Sverdlovsk,  a  Soviet 
merchant  ship,  had  been  stopped  by  U.S.  naval 
vessels  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  January  13. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTE  ' 

Press  release  31  dated  January  19 

The  Department  of  State  refers  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Note 
No.  10/OSA  dated  January  14,  1961  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Moscow  which  alleges  that 
an  American  "patrol  craft"  and  two  other  United 
States  "military  vessels''  attempted  to  halt  the 
Soviet  ship  Sverdlovsk  while  the  Soviet  ship  was 
sailing  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

An  investigation  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Ministry's  note  has  established  that  the  Soviet 
ship  Sverdlovsk  was  not  stopped  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  by  American  ships.  The  American  ships 
which  encountered  the  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  on  the  night  of  January  13  exchanged 
routine  identification  signals  in  accordance  with 
normal  maritime  practice.  No  signals  of  any 
other  kind  were  given.  Moreover,  at  no  time  did 
the  American  ships  come  nearer  to  the  Sverdlovsk 
than  3.5  miles. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sees  no  basis  for  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  19, 1961. 


\  For   a   statement   concerning   the   first   meeting,    see 
ulletin  of  Dec.  26, 1960,  p.  968. 


1  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  on 
Jan.  19. 
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SOVIET  NOTE* 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  10/OSA 

The  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  deems  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government: 

According  to  a  report  just  received  from  the  captain 
of  the  Soviet  tanker  Sverdlovsk,  now  in  neutral  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  tanker  was  met  by  an  American 
patrol  craft  which,  without  any  basis,  ordered  it  to  come 
to  an  immediate  halt.  Two  more  U.S.A.  military  vessels 
quickly  approached  the  tanker,  also  ordering  the  captain 
of  the  Sverdlovsk  to  stop. 

The  activities  of  the  American  naval  vessels  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  tanker  Sverdlovsk  cannot  be  ap- 
praised other  than  as  a  crude  violation  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  open  seas  and  tramping 
underfoot  the  norms  of  international  law. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  protests  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.A.  in  connection  with  the  provocative  acts 
of  the  American  naval  vessels,  demands  their  immediate 
cessation  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons. 


Department  Limits  Travel 
to  Cuba  by  Americans 

Press  release  24  dated  January  16 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 16  that  in  view  of  the  U.S.  Government's  in- 
ability, following  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,1  to  extend 
normal  protective  services  to  Americans  visiting 
Cuba,  U.S.  citizens  desiring  to  go  to  Cuba  must 
until  further  notice  obtain  passports  specifically 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  State  for  such 
travel.  All  outstanding  passports,  except  those 
of  U.S.  citizens  remaining  in  Cuba,  are  being  de- 
clared invalid  for  travel  to  Cuba  unless  specifi- 
cally endorsed  for  such  travel. 

The  Department  contemplates  that  exceptions 
to  these  regulations  will  be  granted  to  persons 
whose  travel  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  such  as  newsmen  or 
businessmen  with  previously  established  business 
interests. 

Permanent  resident  aliens  cannot  travel  to  Cuba 
unless  special  permission  is  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose through  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 


2  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
son at  Moscow  on  Jan.  14  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vasiliy  V.  Kuznetsov. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23, 1961,  p.  103. 
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Federal  regulations  are  being  amended  to  put 
these  requirements  into  effect.2 

These  actions  have  been  taken  in  conformity 
with  the  Department's  normal  practice  of  limit- 
ing travel  to  those  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 


U.S.-Honduran  Trade  Agreement 
Terminated  in  Part 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  29  dated  January  19 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  anc| 
Honduras  have  mutually  agreed  to  terminal 
parts  of  the  United  States-Honduran  Trad( 
Agreement  of  1935. 

The  parts  of  the  trade  agreement  which  arc 
to  be  terminated  are  the  schedules  of  tariff  con- 
cessions  and  the  provisions  directly  related  tc 
these  schedules.  The  general  provisions  of  thq 
agreement  are  to  remain  in  effect.  This  ar- 
rangement maintains  certain  mutually  beneficia 
trade  advantages,  such  as  most-favored-natioi 
treatment  and  assurances  that  both  countries  wil, 
administer  their  import  policies  on  an  equitablt 
basis. 

The  request  for  this  termination  was  made  bj 
the  Government  of  Honduras.  The  Government 
of  Honduras  has  stated  that  termination  wil, 
facilitate  measures  designed  to  develop  and  sta-, 
bilize  the  Honduran  economy,  as  well  as  aid  ii< 
the  creation  of  a  Central  American  customs: 
union. 

The  exchange  of  notes  3  terminating  parts  oi 
the  United  States-Honduran  Trade  Agreement  oi 
December  18,  1935,  took  place  on  January  18 
1961,  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  partial  terminatior 
will  become  effective  February  28,  1961. 

PROCLAMATION  3390  4 

Terminating  the  Honduran  Trade  Agreement  in  Past. 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  sectioi 
350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amended  by  the  act  ol 
June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  To  Amend  the  Tariff  Act 


2  For  text  of  Public  Notice  179  of  Jan.  16,  see  26  Fed 
Reg.  492. 

3  Not  printed. 

4  26  Fed.  Reg.  507. 
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!  1930",  48  Stat.  943,  the  President  entered  into  a  trade 
rreement  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
l  December  18,  1935,  49  Stat.  3851,  and  proclaimed  such 
ade  agreement  by  proclamation  dated  February  1,  1936, 
>  Stat.  3851 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
merica  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
lras  have  agreed  to  terminate  the  schedules  of  con- 
ssions  of  such  trade  agreement  and  the  provisions  re- 
ted  thereto  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28, 1961 ;  and 
Whereas  paragraph  (6)  of  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff 
:t  of  1930,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to 
rminate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  carry- 
g  out  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
ction : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
rtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
id  the  statutes,  including  section  350(a)  (6)  of  the  Tariff 
it  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 


aforesaid  proclamation  dated  February  1,  1936  shall 
terminate  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  schedules  of  con- 
cessions in  the  trade  agreement  and  the  provisions  re- 
lated thereto,  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington   this   18th   day  of 

January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-fifth. 


X-s  L-t-y-i-  L-i~ZJO-tu~.  X**^ 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


resident  Eisenhower's  Farewell  to  the  Nation 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower  '■ 


My  fellow  Americans:  Three  days  from,  now, 
ter  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
shall  lay  down  the  responsibilities  of  office  as, 
traditional  and  solemn  ceremony,  the  authority 
the  Presidency  is  vested  in  my  successor. 
This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message  of 
ivetaking  and  farewell  and  to  share  a  few  final 
oughts  with  you,  my  countrymen. 
Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new  Presi- 
nt  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him  Godspeed, 
pray  that  the  coming  years  will  be  blessed  with 
ace  and  prosperity  for  all. 


Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the  Con- 
ess  to  find  essential  agreement  on  issues  of  great 
)ment,  the  wise  resolution  of  which  will  better 
jape  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
;My  own  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 

gan  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis,  when  long 

i 

i  Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on 
p.  17  (White  House  press  release) . 


ago  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed  me  to  West 
Point,  have  since  ranged  to  the  intimate  during 
the  war  and  immediate  postwar  period  and,  fi- 
nally, to  the  mutually  interdependent  during 
these  past  8  years. 

In  this  final  relationship  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  have,  on  most  vital  issues,  coop- 
erated well  to  serve  the  national  good  rather  than 
mere  partisanship  and  so  have  assured  that  the 
business  of  the  Nation  should  go  forward.  So  my 
official  relationship  with  the  Congress  ends  in  a 
feeling  on  my  part  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  together. 

II 

We  now  stand  10  years  past  the  midpoint  of  a 
century  that  has  witnessed  four  major  wars 
among  great  nations.  Three  of  these  involved 
our  own  country.  Despite  these  holocausts, 
America  is  today  the  strongest,  the  most  influen- 
tial, and  most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 
Understandably  proud  of  this  preeminence,  we 
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yet  realize  that  America's  leadership  and  prestige 
depend  not  merely  upon  our  unmatched  material 
progress,  riches,  and  military  strength  but  on  how 
we  use  our  power  in  the  interests  of  world  peace 
and  human  betterment. 

Ill 

Throughout  America's  adventure  in  free  gov- 
ernment our  basic  purposes  have  been  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  foster  progress  in  human  achievement, 
and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity,  and  integrity 
among  people  and  among  nations.  To  strive  for 
less  would  be  unworthy  of  a  free  and  religious 
people.  Any  failure  traceable  to  arrogance  or 
our  lack  of  comprehension  or  readiness  to  sacrifice 
would  inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  is  persistently 
threatened  by  the  conflict  now  engulfing  the  world. 
It  commands  our  whole  attention,  absorbs  our 
very  beings.  We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global 
in  scope,  atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  in  purpose, 
and  insidious  in  method.  Unhappily  the  danger 
it  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  To 
meet  it  successfully  there  is  called  for  not  so  much 
the  emotional  and  transitory  sacrifices  of  crisis 
but  rather  those  which  enable  us  to  carry  for- 
ward steadily,  surely,  and  without  complaint  the 
burdens  of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — 
with  liberty  the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  re- 
main, despite  every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meeting 
them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great  or  small, 
there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to  feel  that  some 
spectacular  and  costly  action  could  become  the 
miraculous  solution  to  all  current  difficulties.  A 
huge  increase  in  newer  elements  of  our  defense, 
development  of  unrealistic  programs  to  cure  every 
ill  in  agriculture,  a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic 
and  applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  in  itself,  may 
be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road  we  wish 
to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration :  the  need  to  main- 
tain balance  in  and  among  national  programs — 
balance  between  the  private  and  the  public  econo- 
my, balance  between  cost  and  hoped-for  advantage, 
balance  between  the  clearly  necessary  and  the 
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comfortably  desirable,  balance  between  our  esser 
tial  requirements  as  a  nation  and  the  dutk 
imposed  by  the  Nation  upon  the  individual,  ba 
ance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and  the  m 
tional  welfare  of  the  future.  Good  judgmer 
seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack  of  it  eventual! 
finds  imbalance  and  frustration. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as  prcx 
that  our  people  and  their  Government  have,  i 
the  main,  understood  these  truths  and  have  I 
sponded  to  them  well  in  the  face  of  stress  an 
threat.  But  threats,  new  in  kind  or  degree,  col 
stantly  arise.    I  mention  two  only. 

IV. 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  01 
Military  Establishment.  Our  arms  must  1 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no  potei 
tial  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  o^ 
destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears  litt 
relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my  predecesso: 
in  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the  fighting  men  ( 
World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the  Unite 
States  had  no  armaments  industry.  America 
makers  of  plowshares  could,  with  time  and  as  r 
quired,  make  swords  as  well.  But  now  we  can  1 
longer  risk  emergency  improvisation  of  nation, 
defense ;  we  have  been  compelled  to  create  a  pe 
manent  armaments  industry  of  vast  proportion 
Added  to  this,  Zy2  million  men  and  women  a: 
directly  engaged  in  the  Defense  Establishmer 
We  annually  spend  on  military  security  more  ths 
the  net  income  of  all  United  States  corporation 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military  Estal 
lishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is  new  in  tl 
American  experience.  The  total  influence — eo 
nomic,  political,  even  spiritual — is  felt  in  evei 
city,  every  statehouse,  every  office  of  the  Feder 
Government.  We  recognize  the  imperative  ne( 
for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fail  i 
comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  r 
sources,  and  livelihood  are  all  involved ;  so  is  tl 
very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government  we  must  guai 
against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  influenc 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  militar 
industrial  complex.  The  potential  for  the  di 
astrous  rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and  wi 
persist. 
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We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic  processes. 
We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only  an 
ilert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry  can  compel  the 
proper  meshing  of  the  huge  industrial  and  military 
nachinery  of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods 
ind  goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
;ogether. 

Akin  to  and  largely  responsible  for  the  sweep- 
ng  changes  in  our  industrial-military  posture  has 
>een  the  technological  revolution  during  recent 
lecades.  In  this  revolution  research  has  become 
antral ;  it  also  becomes  more  formalized,  complex, 
md  costly.  A  steadily  increasing  share  is  con- 
lucted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
jovernment. 

Today  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  in  his 
hop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task  forces  of 
dentists  in  laboratories  and  testing  fields.  In  the 
ame  fashion  the  free  university,  historically  the 
ountainhead  of  free  ideas  and  scientific  discovery, 
las  experienced  a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of 
■esearch.  Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  Government  contract  becomes  virtually 
i  substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
»ld  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds  of  new 
ilectronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  Nation's 
cholars  by  Federal  employment,  project  alloca- 
ions,  and  the  power  of  money  is  ever  present  and 
s  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  discovery 
n  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also  be  alert  to 
he  equal  and  opposite  danger  that  public  policy 
ould  itself  become  the  captive  of  a  scientific- 
echnological  elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statemanship  to  mold,  to  balance, 
nd  to  integrate  these  and  other  forces,  new  and 
'Id,  within  the  principles  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem— ever  aiming  toward  the  supreme  goals  of 
ur  free  society. 

V 

i  Another  factor  in  maintaining  balance  involves 
I  he  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  into  society's  fu- 
ure,  we — you  and  I,  and  our  Government — must 
ivoid  the  impulse  to  live  only  for  today,  plunder- 
ing for  our  own  ease  and  convenience  the  precious 
lesources  of  tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the 
'aaterial  assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spiritual 


heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive  for  all 
generations  to  come,  not  to  become  the  insolvent 
phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, America  knows  that  this  world  of  ours,  ever 
growing  smaller,  must  avoid  becoming  a  com- 
munity of  dreadful  fear  and  hate  and  be,  instead, 
a  proud  confederation  of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of  equals. 
The  weakest  must  come  to  the  conference  table 
with  the  same  confidence  as  do  we,  protected  as 
we  are  by  our  moral,  economic,  and  military 
strength.  That  table,  though  scarred  by  many 
past  frustrations,  cannot  be  abandoned  for  the 
certain  agony  of  the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  confi- 
dence, is  a  continuing  imperative.  Together  we 
must  learn  how  to  compose  differences,  not  with 
arms  but  with  intellect  and  decent  purpose.  Be- 
cause this  need  is  so  sharp  and  apparent  I  confess 
that  I  lay  down  my  official  responsibilities  in  this 
field  with  a  definite  sense  of  disappointment.  As 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the  linger- 
ing sadness  of  war,  as  one  who  knows  that  another 
war  could  utterly  destroy  this  civilization  which 
has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully  built  over  thou- 
sands of  years,  I  wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  a 
lasting  peace  is  in  sight. 

Happily  I  can  say  that  war  has  been  avoided. 
Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  has  been 
made.  But  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  a 
private  citizen  I  shall  never  cease  to  do  what  little 
I  can  to  help  the  world  advance  along  that  road. 

VII 

So,  in  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as  your 
President,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  opportunities 
you  have  given  me  for  public  service  in  war  and 
peace.  I  trust  that  in  that  service  you  find  some 
things  worthy ;  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you 
will  find  ways  to  improve  performance  in  the 
future. 

You  and  I,  my  fellow  citizens,  need  to  be  strong 
in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under  God,  will  reach 
the  goal  of  peace  with  justice.  May  we  be  ever  un- 
swerving in  devotion  to  principle,  confident  but 
humble  with  power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Nation's  great  goals. 
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To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once  more 
give  expression  to  America's  prayerful  and  con- 
tinuing aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all  races,  all 
nations,  may  have  their  great  human  needs  satis- 
fied ;  that  those  now  denied  opportunity  shall  come 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  full ;  that  all  who  yearn  for  free- 
dom may  experience  its  spiritual  blessings;  that 


those  who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities ;  that  all  who  are  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn  charity ;  that  the] 
scourges  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  will; 
be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth;  and  that,  in 
the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live; 
together  in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding  force 
of  mutual  respect  and  love. 


Sprague  Committee  Reports  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  U.S.  Information  Activities  Abroad 
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On  December  %3  Mansfield  Sprague,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Information 
Activities  Abroad,  submitted  to  President  Eisen- 
hower the  Committee's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations} On  January  11  the  White  House 
released  the  following  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Sprague,  with  highlights 
of  the  Committee's  recommendations  and  extracts 
from  the  Committee's  report. 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  11 
EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

President  Eisenhower  to  Mr.  Sprague 

January  9,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Sprague  :  I  have  read  with  deep  in- 
terest the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Information  Activities  Abroad 
which  were  submitted  to  me  with  your  letter  of 
December  twenty-third. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  study  conducted  by  your  committee  and  the 
breadth  and  vision  which  characterize  it.  As  you 
know,  I  am  asking  that  study  be  started  on  it  at 
once  by  the  departments  and  agencies  involved  in 
the  matters  it  covers.  Also,  I  am  having  it  placed 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Government 
readily  available  for  future  use.  With  much  of 
the  report,  and  a  great  many  of  its  conclusions 


1  For  announcement  of  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1960,  p.  365. 
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and  recommendations,  I  am  in  full  and  instant 
accord.  Certain  other  conclusions  and  recom-. 
mendations  will  of  course  require,  and  receive,* 
further  consideration.  Altogether,  I  think  it  is 
a  document  of  exceptional  value  to  an  informed 
understanding  of  this  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
have  determined  to  put  as  much  of  it  as  possible' 
into  the  public  domain.  Your  committee  was  not 
asked  to  make  an  unclassified  report  and  indeed 
you  have  dealt  with  many  things  which  must  re- 
main classified  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
Even  with  these  omitted,  however,  it  deserves — 
and  I  hope  will  receive — wide  attention. 

There  are  certain  of  your  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations which  merit  particular  notice.  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
total  U.S.  information  effort,  particularly  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  I  share  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  there  should  be  continued  expansion 
of  these  activities,  carried  out  in  an  orderly  way 
so  as  to  permit  the  preparation  of  sound  plans 
and  the  recruitment  and  training  of  qualified 
personnel. 

Also  worthy  of  serious  attention  is  the  stress 
laid  by  the  committee  upon  the  training  process 
so  that  those  members  of  the  Government  who 
engage  in  operations  may  fully  understand  the 
broad  policy  considerations  which  underlie  our 
programs  and  be  fully  equipped  to  act  in  the  total 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

There  would  be,  I  hope,  general  acceptance  of 
the  view  that  in  the  long  run  the  soundest  program 
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f  all  might  well  be  the  one  to  give  assistance  to 
iucational  development.  Such  a  program  should 
f  course  be  well  denned  in  scope  and  timing  be- 
jre  extensive  commitments  are  made. 
We  have  long  recognized  the  values  in  the  pro- 
rams  of  exchange  of  persons,  and  serious  atten- 
on  should  be  given  to  your  committee's  recom- 
tendation  that  they  be  expanded,  particularly 
ith  African  countries.  Also,  I  fully  agree  that 
nprovement  in  planning  and  making  arrange- 
lents  for  exchange  personnel  while  they  are  in 
lis  country  is  a  most  desirable  goal. 
In  our  foreign  programs,  there  will  be  wide 
jreement  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  careful 
Mention  to  the  impact  of  program  actions  on  f  or- 
gn  opinion  both  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
i  the  execution  of  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that 
1  agencies  and  departments  will  continue  to  take 
Dpropriate  organizational  and  training  measures 
i  this  end.  As  your  committee  properly  points 
it,  appropriate  emphasis  also  must  be  given  to 
lblic  opinion  in  the  field  which  we  have  tradi- 
onally  looked  upon  as  formal  diplomacy. 
There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  the  crea- 
m  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  was  a 
ajor  step  forward.  I  think  it  has  well  justified 
3  existence  and  I  would  hope  that  it  will  be  con- 
nued  as  an  important  element  in  the  national 
)licy  machinery.  In  any  event,  I  share  the  judg- 
lent  of  your  committee  that  regardless  of  any 
langes  that  may  be  made  in  this  machinery,  the 
mctions  now  performed  by  the  Operations  Coor- 
nating  Board  must  continue  to  be  provided  for. 
Finally,  I  express  my  personal  thanks  to  you, 
id  through  you  to  the  members  of  your  commit- 
B  and  to  the  committee  staff,  for  the  long  and 
duous  work  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
jidy.  I  know  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  time 
■U  and  your  colleagues  have  devoted  to  this  con- 
ductive effort.  The  country  is  indeed  indebted 
;  you  all. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

r.  Sprague  to  President  Eisenhower 

December  23,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
l|rewith  the  Conclusions  and  Eecommendations  of 
jur     Committee     on     Information     Activities 


Abroad.  During  the  past  several  months,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  letter  of  December  2,  1959,2 
we  have  carried  out  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
what  we  have  called  "The  United  States  Informa- 
tion System".  We  have  also  considered  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  United  States  diplomatic, 
economic,  military  and  scientific  programs  which 
have  impact  abroad.  Likewise,  we  have  reported 
on  several  of  the  activities  of  private  groups  and 
institutions  bearing  upon  foreign  attitudes  toward 
this  country. 

This  Committee  effort  is  the  second  special  study 
initiated  by  you  to  help  shape  the  evolution  of 
policies  and  programs  in  a  new  and  increasingly 
important  aspect  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Like  the  President's  Committee  on  International 
Informational  Activities,  chaired  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Jackson,  we  have  tried  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective and  non-partisan.3  We  have  approached 
our  task  not  as  special  pleaders  for  informational 
and  related  programs  but  have  attempted  to  relate 
them  to  the  total  responsibilities  of  government 
in  the  international  field. 

We  have  consulted  numerous  persons  in  govern- 
ment, both  within  the  departments  and  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  also  attempted  to  give  weight  to  the  views 
of  knowledgeable  persons  outside  government. 

We  have  taken  the  view  that  an  ad  hoc  effort 
of  this  kind  should  avoid  intensive  investigation 
of  particular  operating  problems,  but  should  con- 
centrate on  overall  policies  and  programs.  We 
have  tried  to  provide  guidance  and  a  coherent 
foundation  of  criteria  and  concepts  which  will 
have  continuing  value  to  operating  officials  in 
dealing  with  concrete  problems. 

The  timing  of  this  study  is  highly  appropriate. 
Developments  on  the  international  scene  in  the 
course  of  our  work  have  continuously  re-empha- 
sized, even  dramatized,  the  relevance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  problems  you  assigned  to  us  for  study. 

The  Committee  has  brought  a  rich  background 
of  cumulative  governmental  and  private  experi- 
ence to  its  work.  Out  of  such  experience,  plus 
the  deep  and  occasionally  differing  personal  con- 
victions of  its  members,  a  survey  has  been  pro- 
duced which  we  trust  will  have  validity  and 
utility  in  the  trying  years  ahead. 
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2  Not  printed  here. 

"For  a  summary  of  the  first  study,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  27, 1953,  p.  124. 
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As  you  will  see  from  our  recommendations,  the 
Committee  has  formed  three  general  conclusions: 

a.  On  the  whole,  the  United  States  informa- 
tional system  and  efforts  to  integrate  psycholog- 
ical factors  into  policy  have  become  increasingly 
effective ; 

b.  The  evolution  of  world  affairs,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Communist  apparatus,  and  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  internationally 
confront  us  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  im- 
provement in  this  aspect  of  government,  on  an 
orderly  but  urgent  basis. 

c.  This  will  involve  the  allocation  of  substan- 
tially greater  resources  over  the  next  decade,  bet- 
ter training  of  personnel,  further  clarification  of 
the  role  of  information  activities,  increasing  the 
understanding  and  competence  of  government 
officials  to  deal  with  informational  and  psycho- 
logical matters,  and  improvement  in  the  mecha- 
nisms for  coordination. 

While  recommending  greater  efforts  and  ex- 
penditures, the  Committee  is  mindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  balanced  budgets.  Informational 
programs  must  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
total  National  Security  effort.  If  this  requires 
greater  sacrifices  by  the  American  people,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  enjoined  to  make  them. 

During  the  course  of  our  deliberations  a  number 
of  salutary  actions  have  been  taken  within  gov- 
ernment in  areas  under  discussion  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  otherwise  might  have  resulted  in 
specific  recommendations.  Even  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, we  understand  that  action  is  already  being 
initiated.  The  Committee  has  been  encouraged  in 
its  efforts  by  such  concrete  examples  of  initiative 
and  forward  thinking. 

The  Committee  has  received  the  full  cooperation 
of  various  government  agencies.  We  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  contributions  of  many 
able  people  in  government  who  on  their  own  time 
and  without  extra  compensation  prepared  special 
materials  for  us. 

The  Staff  of  the  Committee,  whose  names  are 
later  appended,  have  rendered  outstanding  service. 
Without  their  able  and  conscientious  help  this 
study  would  not  have  been  possible.  Especially 
we  should  like  to  commend  Mr.  Waldemar  A. 
Nielsen,  Executive  Director,  who  was  loaned  to  us 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.     His  assistance  was  of 
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the    very    highest    order    of    competence    and 
dedication. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  contributions  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  alternates  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
and  for  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
agency  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
have  been  extremely  helpful  throughout.  They 
are,  respectively,  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Haydn 
Williams,  John  A.  Bross  and  Abbott  Washburn. 

The  Committee  will  place  in  the  custody  of 
your  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  an 
organized  collection  of  staff  papers  which  contain 
information  and  analyses  which  should  be  of  ref- 
erence value  to  the  operating  officials  concerned 
with  informational  and  psychological  matters. 
These  working  papers  should  be  treated  as  such 
and  not  as  having  been  officially  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

Joining  with  me  in  forwarding  the  following 
chapters  are  the  other  members  of  the  Committee: 
George  V.  Allen,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Gordon  Gray, 
Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  John  N.  Irwin  II,  C.  D.  Jack- 
son, Livingston  T.  Merchant  and  Philip  D.  Reed. 
Respectfully, 

Mansfield  D.  Sprague 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES  ABROAD 

The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Informa 
tion  Activities  Abroad  was  transmitted  to  the  President 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  Chairman,  on  Saturday 
December  24,  1960.  The  Committee,  which  began  its 
work  in  mid-February  1960,  has  made  a  broad  study  o) 
the  U.S.  information  system  including  official  mass  media 
activities,  cultural,  educational  and  exchange  programs 
and  programs  designed  to  expose  and  combat  the  world 
wide  subversive  and  propaganda  apparatus  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Bloc.  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  considerec 
means  of  maximizing  the  constructive  effect  on  foreign 
opinion  of  all  U.S.  foreign  policies  and  programs. 

Seven  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Committer 
are  summarized  below : 

1.  The  scale  of  the  total  U.S.  information  effort  wil 
have  to  be  progressively  expanded  for  some  time  to  come 
There  is  urgent  need  for  substantial  increases  in  th< 
critical  areas  of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  should  seek  Congressional  approval  foi 
orderly  growth  of  these  activities  to  permit  the  prepara 
tion  of  sound  plans  and  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
qualified  personnel. 
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2.  The  expansion  of  training  programs  is  a  fundamental 
jquirement.  Long  range  efforts  should  be  made  on  two 
onts :  broad  training  in  the  informational  and  psycho- 
gical  aspects  of  policy  for  officials  in  various  govern- 
ent  agencies  whose  programs  strongly  affect  foreign 
)inion ;  and  specialized  training  of  staffs  directly  en- 
iged  in  informational  programs.  In  addition  to  in- 
Tvice  and  specialized  training  programs,  greater  use  of 
•oss-assignment  between  information  and  non-informa- 
on  agencies  would  be  helpful. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  consideration  be 
ven  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Security  In- 
itute  under  the  National  Security  Council  to  provide 
igh-level  training  in  dealing  with  the  interrelated  aspects 
!  the  present  world  struggle  for  top  officers  from  eco- 
imic,  diplomatic,  information  and  military  agencies, 
owever,  if  it  is  judged  impossible  to  create  a  separate 
istitute,  the  Committee  recommends  that  consideration 
;  given  to  broadening  existing  training  institutions. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends  a  new  approach  in 
jveloping  a  major  program  of  assistance  to  educational 
jvelopment  abroad.  Such  a  program  would  contribute 
>  economic,  social  and  political  objectives  and  would 
irve  to  identify  the  U.S.  with  one  of  the  great  universal 
uman  aspirations — education.  The  proposed  program 
ight  include  the  initiation  of  such  projects  as  assistance 
i  building  and  equipping  model  schools,  laboratories  and 
braries  abroad  as  symbols  of  American  help;  the  cre- 
:ion  of  new  regional  institutes  and  training  centers  in 
ich  fields  as  public  administration,  agricultural  tech- 
slogy  and  the  management  of  enterprises ;  the  develop- 
ed of  large  mobile  training  centers  to  provide  basic 
cills  in  health,  agriculture  and  mechanical  trades  to 
lousands  of  trainees  at  a  time ;  the  contribution  of  funds 
>r  "opportunity  scholarships"  to  enable  young  people  in 
irious  countries  on  the  basis  of  open  competition  to 
squire  an  education ;  a  program  of  training  for  young 
mericans  to  work  abroad  in  performing  such  tasks  as 
hool  teaching  and  assisting  in  village  development. 
wo  members  of  the  Committee  felt  that  the  program 
iggestions  needed  further  definition  as  to  scope  and 
ming. 

The  Committee  suggested  a  study  of  the  possible  use- 
ilness  of  creating  a  new  quasi-independent  foundation 
>r  international  educational  development  to  give  voice 
id  leadership  to  the  broad  program. 

4.  Exchange  of  persons  programs  should  be  expanded, 
irticularly  with  African  countries.  However,  it  is  es- 
ntial  that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  handling  of 
cchangees  while  in  this  country.     The  goal  should  be 

give  every  student  or  leader  brought  here  individual 
tention  and  training  specially  tailored  to  his  interests 
id  to  the  needs  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 
ais  goal  implies  the  expansion  and  financial  strengthen- 
g  of  our  specialized  exchange  agencies ;  the  creation  of 
i  adequate  nation-wide  system  for  hospitality  to  foreign 
sitors  based  on  the  voluntary  help  of  local  citizens  and 
•oups ;  and  the  provision  of  special  courses  and  guidance 
r  foreign  exchangees  in  our  educational  institutions. 
Exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  should  be 
ntinued,  with  such  expansion  and  governmental  flnanc- 
g  as  may  be  appropriate. 
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5.  U.S.  economic  assistance  agencies,  scientific  research 
and  development  programs  and  the  military  establishment 
exert  enormous  influence  on  foreign  opinion  as  a  result 
of  their  activities.  The  Committee  believes  that  in  all 
these  programs  it  is  important  to  give  careful  attention 
to  the  impact  on  foreign  opinion  both  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  the  execution  of  programs.  While  the 
opinion  factor  will  not  be  the  controlling  element  in  most 
substantive  decisions,  in  every  case  it  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  other  relevant  factors, 
economic,  military  and  political. 

Within  the  Government  this  concept  needs  to  be  more 
widely  accepted  and  applied  more  vigorously  and 
consistently. 

6.  We  are  now  in  a  period  when  the  mission  and  style 
of  diplomacy  is  changing.  These  changes  reflect  technical 
developments  in  transport  and  communications,  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  in  world  affairs,  and  the 
practices  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus.  Our  diplo- 
macy increasingly  must  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  factor 
of  public  opinion  in  the  handling  of  major  conferences  and 
negotiations,  in  the  selection  and  training  of  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  in  our  treatment  of  foreign 
visitors. 

7.  The  Committee  in  commenting  on  the  over-all  struc- 
ture of  national  policy  machinery  concluded  that  as  far 
as  information  activities  are  concerned  the  creation  of  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board  in  September  1953,4 
represented  a  major  step  forward.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  national 
policy  machinery  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
OCB  must  continue  to  be  provided  for.  The  best  means 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  continue  the  OCB  and  to  more 
fully  recognize  and  realize  its  potentialities.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  continuing  strong  Presidential  interest  in 
making  the  OCB  effective  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 
ABROAD 

I.  Introduction 

The  1960's  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  convul- 
sive and  revolutionary  decades  in  several  centuries. 

Some  of  the  underlying  forces  have  been  set  in  motion 
by  scientific  progress,  and  such  progress  can  be  expected 
to  continue.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  scientists  who  have 
ever  lived  are  alive  today ;  and  the  resources  which 
will  be  devoted  to  research  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
equal  the  total  for  all  past  years  since  the  beginning  of 
history. 

If  progress  is  driving  one  wheel  of  the  world  trans- 
formation now  underway,  the  consequences  of  backward- 
ness are  driving  the  other.  Half  the  people  on  earth 
still  live  under  conditions  of  hunger,  disease  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  they  have  become  conscious  of  the  possibility 
of  improvement  and  are  now  in  active,   often  violent, 


4  IMd.,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  420. 
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struggle  to  improve  their  condition.  In  this  vast  awaken- 
ing are  infinite  possibilities  for  constructive  change  and 
equally  great  potentialities  of  danger. 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  now  acquired  great  indus- 
trial and  military  strength,  is  pressing  hard  its  drive  for 
expansion  and  ultimate  world  domination.  The  prospect 
is  for  a  period  of  protracted  non-military  conflict  between 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communist  system.  This  conflict 
will  reach  into  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Its  back- 
ground will  consist  of  the  presence  within  the  Communist 
Bloc  of  massive  conventional  military  forces  and  the 
availability  of  great  nuclear  striking  power.  Its  fore- 
ground will  be  characterized  by  the  continuous  employ- 
ment by  the  Communists  of  economic,  diplomatic  and  in- 
formational instruments  as  well  as  of  subversive  and 
conspiratorial  action. 

One  of  our  basic  problems  will  be  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  government  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  which  will  promote  stability,  discipline  and 
economic  advancement  without  undue  infringement  of 
individual  liberties.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
complish this  unless  we  can  find  more  effective  means 
to  deal  with  the  world-wide  Communist  apparatus  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  free  government. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  the  struggle,  assuming  that 
general  war  can  be  avoided,  and  that  Communist  sub- 
version can  be  countered,  will  depend  in  considerable 
degree  on  the  extent  we  are  able  to  influence  the  atti- 
tudes of  people. 

The  steadily  mounting  force  of  public  opinion  in  world 
affairs  is  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  developed 
and  less  developed  countries,  and  to  a  degree  even  in  the 
totalitarian  areas.  In  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  where  public 
opinion  in  the  democratic  sense  is  ineffective,  it  neverthe- 
less cannot  be  wholly  ignored  by  the  regimes.  If  nothing 
else,  it  determines  how  far  the  screw  of  oppression  can 
be  turned  without  the  outburst  of  revolt.  Its  rising  force 
is  explained  by  the  growth  of  literacy  and  education,  the 
introduction  of  new  and  wider  channels  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  spread  of  the  democratic  idea.  The  trend  is 
perhaps  most  vividly  symbolized  by  the  United  Nations, 
a  diplomatic  arena  in  which  the  economic  and  military 
power  of  the  participants  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
outcome  of  issues,  but  in  which  world  opinion  is  almost 
equally  influential. 

The  changing  styles  of  diplomacy  also  reflect  growing 
concern  with  groups  beyond  official  circles.  From  the  for- 
malized government-to-government  communications  of  the 
classical  past,  we  have  now  witnessed  the  advent  of 
epistolary  diplomacy,  electronic  diplomacy,  summit  diplo- 
macy and  unofficial  diplomacy— not  to  mention  undiplo- 
matic diplomacy. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  with  its  general  prestige 
in  the  world  and  its  image  as  a  dynamic  and  progressive 
society  not  out  of  national  vanity  but  because  the  effective- 
ness of  our  leadership  on  crucial  issues  is  involved.  Today 
it  is  recognized  that  unless  governments  effectively  com- 
municate their  policies  and  actions  to  all  politically  influ- 
ential elements  of  foreign  populations,  their  programs  can 
be  impeded  and  their  security  placed  in  jeopardy. 
This  Committee  has  addressed  itself  fundamentally  to 
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the  question  of  improving  U.S.  performance  in  reachin. 
and  influencing  opinion  abroad.  We  have  dealt  with  thi 
question  in  two  distinct  but  related  parts :  improving  th 
effectiveness  of  information,  cultural,  exchange  and  edi: 
cational  programs  as  such ;  and  improving  our  efforts  tj 
shape  our  foreign  policies  and  programs  so  as  to  max^ 
mize  understanding  and  support  and  minimize  resent 
ment,  confusion  and  opposition. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  principal  overseas  informatio 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  renamed  si] 
times  and  reorganized  four  times.  It  has  in  the  pas! 
been  subjected  to  great  year-to-year  variations  in  its  a^J 
propriations,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  long-term  pre 
grams,  effective  planning,  and  needed  personnel  develoj 

ment. 

A  mere  listing  of  some  of  the  principal  characteristic 

of  the  information  system  will  indicate  how  heavy  an 

difficult  some  of  its  problems  are.     It  embraces  a  wic 

variety  of  mass  media,  cultural,  educational  and  exchani 

programs.     The  scale  of  activity- must  be  large  enoug 

to  meet  urgent  requirements  in  every  major  region  of  tl 

globe ;  no  politically  significant  area  can  be  ignored.    O] 

erating  responsibilities  must  necessarily  be  distribute 

among  several  agencies,  whose  efforts  in  turn  must  be  c 

ordinated.    The  system  must  have  affirmative  as  well  i 

defensive  capabilities— sound  and  vigorous  programs  :, 

all  media  for  the  presentation  of  U.S.  policies  and  pr 

grams,  and  facilities  to  counter  the  moves  and  expose  tl 

purposes  of  the  Soviet  apparatus.    It  must  have  strateg 

as  well  as  tactical  capabilities— the  ability  to  buiM  e, 

during  relationships  with  foreign  leaders  and  institution 

and  at  the  same  time  handle  daily  issues  effectively.    IJj 

it  cannot  be  muscle-bound.    It  must  accurately  reflect  ti 

content  of  foreign  policy,  yet  preserve  the  qualities 

humanness,  quickness,  subtlety  and  lightness  of  touch. 

In   recent   years    great   progress   has   been   made 

strengthening  the  U.S.  information  system.    Staffs  ha 

been  professionalized,  effective  media  organizations  ha 

been  built,  and  arrangements  for  coordinating  informal 

programs  with  foreign  policy  have  been  improved.     Su 

progress  must  continue,   for  the  demands  placed  up 

the  system  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  our  informational  and  cultural  activity  w 
continue  to  play  a  valuable  supporting  role,  it  is  Ame 
can  policies  and  actions,  far  more  than  official  infonr 
tion  programs,  that  will  influence  attitudes.  "Actio 
speak  louder  than  words"  is  a  maxim  which  appli 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  that  world  opini 
should  be  fully  considered  in  the  development  of  polici 
and  programs— diplomatic,  economic  and  military— whi 
have  impact  abroad.  There  are  cases  in  which  opini 
considerations  are  secondary ;  there  are  other  cases  wb 
they  are  of  great  moment.  The  necessity  is  that  th 
be  considered  along  with  and  on  the  same  footing 
other  factors  in  the  formulation  and  the  execution 
foreign  policies  and  programs.  Within  the  governmt 
this  concept  needs  to  be  more  widely  accepted  and  appli 
more  vigorously  and  consistently.  Inadequacy  in  deal) 
with  the  intangible  elements  in  our  foreign  policies  unc 
present  and  prospective  world  conditions  can  be  just 
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fatal  to  their  outcome  as  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  the 
more  traditional  and  tangible  aspects. 

This  does  not  mean  that  foreign  opinion  considerations 
should  determine  or  control  U.S.  policies  or  objectives, 
nor  that  our  actions  should  be  ornamented  with  public 
relations  gimmicks,  nor  that  we  must  solicit  constant 
foreign  approval  and  inevitably  recede  in  the  face  of 
criticism.  It  does  mean  that  we  must  show  a  "decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  in  what  we  do. 
Since  our  objectives  must  not  be  popularity  but  long- 
term  and  durable  relationships  of  friendship,  understand- 
ing and  respect,  we  must  stand  firmly  on  principle  regard- 
less of  temporary  storms  of  disapproval,  and  in  doing  so 
make  our  actions  comprehensible  to  our  friends  and  clear 
in  their  implications  to  our  enemies. 

In  the  long  run,  a  nation  like  an  individual  achieves 
stature  and  exercises  leadership  not  by  avoiding  criticism 
and  seeking  to  please  but  by  its  character,  strength  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

The  United  States  must  demonstrate  by  actions  as 
well  as  by  words  that  we  are  militarily  invincible  yet 
supremely  devoted  to  peace;  that  we  are  zealous  in  our 
support  of  the  aspirations  of  other  nations  and  respectful 
of  their  sovereignty ;  and  that  we  are  a  progressive  society 
actively  in  support  of  progressive  change,  greater  ma- 
terial well-being  and  social  justice  everywhere. 

These  purposes  must  be  translated  at  the  highest  level 
of  government  into  concrete,  dramatic  and  timely  form. 
This  labor  of  giving  active  support  to  the  ideas  which  will 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  around  the  earth  is 
an  important  part  of  the  task  associated  with  the  term, 
"leadership  of  the  Free  World". 

II.  Strengthening  the  U.S.Information  System 

The  Committee  has  studied  both  the  foreign  informa- 
tional programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  (including  mass 
media,  exchanges  of  various  types,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional programs)  and  those  programs  designed  to  expose 
and  combat  Communist  attempts  to  subvert  the  countries 
of  the  Free  World. 

This  broad  spectrum  of  activities,  which  we  have  called 
the  U.S.  information  system,  constitutes  roughly  one  per 
cent  of  the  approximate  total  of  $50  billion  spent  an- 
nually for  national  security. 

In  Western  Europe  the  scale  of  U.S.  information  activ- 
ity has  been  substantially  reduced  in  recent  years.  This 
process  of  reduction  has  gone  as  far  as  it  prudently 
should,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  exchange  programs. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this 
area  understand  American  objectives,  have  confidence  in 
our  leadership  and  cooperate  actively  in  mutual  under- 
takings. 

In  the  Soviet  Bloc  we  must  take  every  opportunity  to 
provide  the  populations  with  information  in  hope  of  les- 
sening to  some  degree  the  hostility  and  aggressiveness 
of  their  governments. 

Communist  China  presents  a  baffling  and  threatening 
problem  for  official  information  activity.  Sustained  gov- 
ernment-wide action  must  be  developed  to  prepare  long- 
1  range  plans,  to  mobilize  available  resources  and  to  formu- 


late new  approaches  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
people  who  are  being  subjected  to  the  most  massive 
"Hate  America"  campaign  in  all  history. 

In  the  less  developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  faces  certain  common  informa- 
tion tasks.  In  the  face  of  the  sweeping  social,  economic 
and  political  revolution  now  underway,  we  must :  identify 
ourselves  with  the  forces  of  progress  toward  stable  and 
democratic  institutions;  expose  and  counter  insofar  as 
possible  the  multi-faceted  Sino-Soviet  offensive  against 
orderly  development  of  these  areas ;  provide  effective  close 
support  through  informational  means  to  U.S.  development 
programs;  as  well  as  explain  U.S.  policies,  objectives  and 
way  of  life. 

In  Africa,  the  pace  of  political  developments  has  out- 
stripped our  informational  preparations.  We  lack  basic 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  information  and 
ideas  are  communicated  within  these  societies;  we  lack 
sufficient  information  specialists  trained  in  the  languages 
and  cultures;  we  lack  sufficient  physical  facilities;  and 
we  lack  contacts.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
Africa  presents  the  United  States  with  a  challenging  op- 
portunity to  build  friendly  ties.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends a  drastic  and  prompt  upward  revision  of  all  plans, 
estimates  and  preparations  for  information  activities  ap- 
propriate to  the  area. 

In  Latin  America  the  immediate  outlook  is  more  dis- 
turbing than  promising.  U.S.  economic  policy  in  the 
hemisphere  has  undergone  recent  modification  and 
strengthening,  but  informational  activities  have  not  been 
equally  reinforced.     Greater  efforts  are  needed. 

Countering  Communist  Subversion 

In  addition  to  mass  media  activities,  there  is  need  for 
programs  of  action  to  counter  the  international  Com- 
munist threat.  We  should  continue  and  increase  our 
efforts  to  aid  those  who  are  threatened  by  Communist 
subversion. 

Budget 

We  have  reviewed  the  requirements  for  informational 
activities  abroad  based  upon  our  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent world  situation  and  estimates  of  probable  develop- 
ments over  the  next  decade.  In  comparing  these 
requirements  with  present  informational  programs,  we 
have  concluded  that  there  is  a  growing  need  for  greater 
effort  generally,  and  an  urgent  need  for  substantially 
increased  efforts  in  the  critical  areas  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  These  increases  are  over  and  above  those 
required  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  current  programs  and 
to  provide  adequate  representation  in  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  world. 

The  extent  to  which  information  budgets  should  be 
increased  in  future  years  can  best  be  determined  in 
light  of  changing  circumstances.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  the  scale  of  the  total  U.S.  information  effort  will 
have  to  be  progressively  expanded  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  Committee  urges  that,  if  and  when  such 
expansion  is  contemplated,  the  Executive  Branch  seek 
Congressional  approval  for  planned  and  orderly  growth 
of  these  activities. 

Because  speed  and  flexibility  of  operations  are  essential 
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to  effective  information  programs,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  adequate  contingency  funds  be  appropriated. 
As  a  minimum,  adequate  flexibility  to  transfer  between 
accounts  must  be  provided. 

American  efforts  to  develop  contact  with  influential 
elements  abroad  should  not  be  diminished  by  niggardly 
allowances  for  official  hospitality.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional approval  for  adequate  representation  funds. 

In  making  recommendations  for  budget  increases,  the 
Committee  has  sought  to  find  areas  in  which  it  might 
properly  recommend  reductions  or  eliminations  of  pro- 
grams. With  one  exception,  namely  government  spon- 
sored educational  exchange  programs  with  Western  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  realistic  possibility  of  providing  for 
additional  needs  by  cutting  back  present  programs ;  nor 
is  it  feasible  for  the  United  States  to  stretch  present 
resources  by  deliberately  neglecting  urgent  needs  in  any 
major  region. 

Structure 

Because  it  is  outside  the  Committee's  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  structural  relationship  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  not  been 
examined.  However,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
present  allocation  of  responsibilities  has  functioned  rea- 
sonably well  and  that  practical  means  have  been  worked 
out  to  insure  necessary  policy  coordination. 
Training  andPersonnel 

The  expansion  of  training  programs  is  a  fundamental 
requirement.  Long-range  efforts  should  be  made  to  qualify 
more  top  officers  engaged  in  economic,  military,  diplo- 
matic and  scientific  work  in  the  psychological  aspects 
of  policy,  and  to  develop  more  information  officers  with 
adequate  background  in  non-information  fields  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  important  that  these  matters  should  be 
dealt  with  adequately  in  the  war  colleges  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Training  in  these  fields  can  also  be 
improved  through  graduate  study  in  universities  for 
government  officers  and  through  seminars  and  discussion 
groups  which  periodically  bring  together  governmental 
and   academic  persons   and  informational   specialists. 

Another  means  of  providing  broader  training  is  through 
the  method  of  cross-assignment  between  information  and 
non-information  agencies.  In  the  future,  when  officers 
reach  high  responsibility  in  the  diplomatic,  economic  or 
military  fields,  they  should  have  had  in  the  course  of 
their  career  development  substantial  experience  in  or 
exposure  to  the  informational  aspects  of  policies  and 
programs. 

Pending  such  time  as  language  instruction  in  our  schools 
and  universities  can  take  up  the  slack,  the  language 
training  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  other 
services  should  receive  greater  Congressional  support. 
Prior  to  departure  for  new  posts  executive  personnel 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  required  to  undergo  an 
adequate  course  of  language  training. 

If  the  scale  of  information  activities  is  to  be  increased, 
additional  staffs  will  have  to  be  recruited  and  trained. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  highly  qualified  officers  now  han- 
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dling  these  programs  feel  the  need  for  further  training  on 
subjects  pertinent  to  their  tasks. 

The  requirements  of  the  work  are  formidable — a! 
knowledge  of  the  subtle  and  complex  problems  of  gaug- 
ing foreign  attitudes,  of  various  media  and  the  processes 
of  communication,  of  American  life  and  culture,  of  the 
structure  of  foreign  societies,  of  international  relations 
and  the  various  aspects  of  government  policy,  and  not 
least,  of  the  methods  of  managing  large  staffs  and  sub- 
stantial operating  programs.  American  private  life  of- 
fers no  counterpart  to  these  combined  responsibilities, 
and  fully  qualified  persons  do  not  therefore  come  already 
trained  to  the  recruiting  offices  of  government. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  training  of  informational  specialists  in  media 
techniques  and  in  the  relevant  behavioral  sciences. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  information  work  in  govern- 
ment has  not  always  been  able  to  attract  and  hold" 
enough  of  the  talented  people  required.  Limitations  and 
uncertainties  of  career  opportunities  have  been  impor- 
tant factors.  The  Committee  therefore  endorses  the  need 
for  legislation  which  would  establish  a  career  service  for 
USIA  personnel.  Such  a  service,  in  addition  to  raising 
and  stabilizing  the  status  of  information  specialists, 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  insure  acquisition  and  cultii 
vation  of  creative  and  original  talents. 

Beyond  these  steps,  there  is  need  to  provide  high-level 
training  in  the  interrelated  economic,  political,  informa- 
tional and  military  aspects  of  the  present  world  struggle 
for  more  of  the  top  officers  of  agencies  dealing  with, 
international  and  security  affairs.  The  Committee  there 
fore  recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to  tn< 
establishment  of  a  National  Security  Institute  for  this 
purpose  under  the.  National  Security  Council,  whicl. 
among  other  things  would  provide  concentrated  expo 
sure  to  and  study  of  Communist  ideology,  techniques  anc 
operations  world-wide  as  well  as  of  our  total  governmental; 
informational  resources  and  how  best  to  orchestrate  anc 
use  them.  If  it  is  judged  infeasible  to  create  a  separate 
National  Security  Institute,  consideration  should  b< 
given  to  broadening  the  character  of  existing  training 
institutions  and  agency  training  programs  to  meet  thes< 
needs. 
Research 

Knowledge  is  lacking  about  some  of  the  major  factor 
which  can  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  infonna 
tional  efforts.  The  Committee  recommends  that  tb 
various  agencies  involved  in  foreign  informational  pro 
grams  re-examine  the  adequacy  of  their  research  pro 
grams.  In  such  re-examination,  they  should  draw  upoi 
the  best  available  advice  from  private  sources. 

III.  Educational,  Cultural,  and  Exchange  Activities 

The  Committee  believes  that  great  and  as  yet  in 
sufficiently  realized  opportunities  are  offered  by  educa 
tional,  cultural,  and  exchange  programs.  Changini 
world  conditions  are  generating  a  particularly  rapi 
expansion  of  needs  in  these  fields. 

In  developing  these  programs  we  have  not  yet  adc- 
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uately  capitalized  on  our  cultural  and  intellectual  re- 
crarces,  our  educational  traditions  and  institutions  and 
ven  our  language  itself.  There  is  need  for  new  emphasis 
nd  for  substantial  increase  in  levels  of  effort.  We  can 
iereby  serve  effectively  several  objectives.  Educational, 
schange  and  cultural  programs  over  the  long  run  can 
trengthen  our  political  ties  abroad,  re-enforce  our  eco- 
omic  assistance  programs,  advance  social  development 
nd  stability,  and  add  to  our  chances  for  peace  and 
scurity. 

Ultimately,  the  development  of  the  human  resources 
f  the  less  developed  areas  through  education  and  train- 
lg  may  be  the  most  effective  form  of  economic  assistance 
rhich  can  be  given.  At  the  same  time  strengthened  cul- 
aral,  exchange  and  education  efforts  will  help  correct  a 
'idespread  distortion  of  the  American  image.  Such  ae- 
on will  put  into  perspective  alongside  our  military, 
olitical,  economic  and  technical  programs  our  enduring 
oncern  for  the  individual  and  for  learning.  We  will 
emonstrate  meaningfully  our  understanding  of  the  re- 
itionship  between  education,  democracy  and  social 
rogress. 

The  activities  which  can  contribute  to  these  ends  are 
rhat  much  of  the  world  wants  us  to  provide.  Our  tech- 
iques  are  respected  and  sought.  Increasing  numbers  of 
oreign  students  are  attending  our  universities.  English 
i  increasingly  recognized  as  one  of  the  pre-eminent 
anguages  of  this  era  and  people  seek  by  the  tens  of 
aousands  to  learn  it. 

?oreign  Educational  Development 5 

Through  various  programs  and  agencies,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
rnment  is  already  providing  considerable  help  to  educa- 
ion  and  training  abroad,  particularly  to  persons  in  the 
iss  developed  countries.  These  programs,  though  valu- 
ble,  are  diffuse  and  frequently  not  readily  identifiable 
rith  the  United  States.  They  are  subordinate  elements 
f  agencies  and  activities  directed  principally  to  other 
hings.  They  have  no  single  voice  or  general  leadership, 
-""hey  are  not  based  on  a  coherent  and  avowed  over-all 
tolicy  or  legislative  enactment.  They  therefore  fail  in 
arge  part  to  realize  their  great  symbolic  value  in  identify- 
Qg  the  United  States  clearly  with  one  of  the  universal 
mman  ideals — education. 

The  Committee  feels  there  is  need  to  move  with  con- 
iction  in  giving  new  accent  to  our  assistance  to  foreign 
ducation.  This  should  be  made  concrete  in  the  form  of 
.  new  declaration  of  policy  in  support  of  long-term  assist- 
nce  to  foreign  educational  development  by  the  President 
nd  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  program  might  include  the  continuation 
r  initiation  of  such  projects  as  the  following: 

1.  Assistance  in  building  and  equipping  model  schools, 
aboratories  and  libraries  as  visible  symbols  of  American 
lelp  ; 

2.  The  creation  of  new  regional  institutions  and  train- 
Qg  centers  in  public  administration,  agricultural  tech- 
lology  and  the  management  of  enterprises ; 


Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Merchant  have  certain  reservations 
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3.  The  development  of  large  mobile  training  centers  to, 
provide  basic  skills  in  health,  agriculture,  and  mechani- 
cal trades  to  thousands  of  trainees  at  a  time; 

4.  The  mounting  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  tele- 
vision to  spread  literacy  and  teach  basic  skills  on  a  large- 
scale; 

5.  The  contribution  of  funds  for  "opportunity  scholar- 
ships" to  enable  talented  young  people  from  all  social 
classes  in  some  of  the  less  developed  countries  on  the  basis 
of  open  competition  to  acquire  an  education  in  their  own 
country ; 

6.  A  major  program  for  the  training  of  teachers  from 
the  less  developed  countries  and  the  establishment  of 
teacher  training  institutes  in  those  countries ; 

7.  A  program  of  training  and  orientation  for  young 
Americans  who  would  spend  a  period  abroad  performing 
basic  tasks  such  as  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  work- 
ing in  the  civil  service,  and  acting  as  staff  assistants  in., 
village  development  programs. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  one  possible  approach: 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  quasi-independent  Foun- 
dation for  International  Educational  Development.  Such 
a  body  could  give  the  program  visibility  and  leadership, 
and  help  to  link  together  government,  university  and 
private  foundation  efforts. 

An  adequate  program  of  assistance  to  foreign  educa- 
tional development  will  require  substantial  funds  over 
and  above  those  currently  available  for  such  purposes._ 

International  Meetings  and  Awards 

Most  international  scholarly  gatherings  take  place  out' 
side  the  United  States.  Few  of  the  major  international 
festivals  in  the  fine  arts  take  place  here,  and  even  fewer 
of  the  major  world  prizes  for  intellectual  and  creative 
achievements  are  American.  Our  national  capital  in  the- 
eyes  of  many  is  regarded,  from  a  cultural  standpoint,  as  a, 
provincial  town. 

Our  achievements  in  the  arts  and  in  scholarship  deserve- 
better  than  this.     The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  continuing  series  of  interna- 
tional festivals  and  exhibitions  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  including  if  necessary  governmental  subsidy  of' 
transportation  and  facilities. 

2.  Development  in  Washington  of  a  cultural  center  to. 
include  operatic  and  ballet  presentations,  symphony  con- 
certs, and  special  competitions  in  the  arts. 

3.  A  permanent  increase  in  the  number  of  major  inter- 
national meetings  in  the  United  States  in  the  humanities,, 
social  sciences,  philosophy,  the  exact  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  some  instances,  this  may  require  selective- 
relaxation  of  visa  requirements  as  well  as  governmental 
and  private  assistance  in  lessening  the  economic  obstacles, 
involved. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  major  American 
awards  for  outstanding  achievements  by  men  and  women 
of  all  nations  in  science,  art,  education,  government  and 
human  welfare. 

English  Language  Teaching 

There  now  exists  around  the  world  a  vast  and  spon- 
taneous demand  for  learning  English.     The  Committee- 
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believes  that  it  would  be  both  feasible  and  advantageous 
to  intensify  the  governmental  efforts  now  being  made  to 
teach  English  to  people  of  other  nations.  In  so  doing 
we  will  facilitate  the  transmission  of  technical  infor- 
mation and  skills  useful  to  economic  development.  We 
will  widen  our  channels  of  communication  with  foreign 
leadership  elements.  We  will  expose  increasing  numbers 
of  people  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  Western 
civilization.  We  will  as  a  consequence  of  these  benefits 
reinforce  our  ties  throughout  the  world. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  we  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  more  massive  and  short-term  efforts — in 
parallel  with  long-term  programs — to  achieve  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  and  adults 
able  to  use  English  as  a  working  tool.  These  might 
involve  the  use  of  new  techniques  of  teaching  by  tele- 
vision, and  the  development  of  a  large  and  dramatic 
program  using  gifted  American  college  students  and 
teachers  of  English  to  conduct  "summer  language  camps" 
each  year  in  selected  foreign  areas.  We  should  also 
collaborate  more  closely  with  other  English  speaking 
countries  in  the  extension  and  coordination  of  these 
efforts. 
Exchange  of  Persons  Programs 

The  U.S.  Government  is  extensively  engaged  in  exchange 
of  persons  programs  and  the  training  of  foreign  specialists 
and  leaders  in  this  country.  These  activities  lack  a 
clear  framework  of  over-all  policy  and  require  better 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of  exchangees  once  they 
arrive  here. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  official  exchange  of 
persons  programs  be  progressively  expanded  (except  for 
Western  Europe)  ;  and  that  priority  be  assigned  to  ex- 
changes of  students,  specialists  and  leaders  from  Africa. 

To  make  possible  more  effective  handling  of  exchangees, 
funds  will  be  required : 

1.  To  expand  and  strengthen  our  specialized  agencies 
which  administer  foreign  student  and  leader  exchanges. 

2.  To  create  an  adequate  nation-wide  system,  based  on 
the  voluntary  help  of  local  citizens  and  groups,  for  hos- 
pitality to  foreign  visitors. 

3.  To  provide  special  guidance  and  courses  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  (often  very  different  from  those  of  the 
American  student)  of  students  from  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries"  and  the 
programs  of  reciprocal  exchanges  as  provided  under  the 
U.S.-USSR  Exchange  Agreement7  should  be  continued, 
with  such  expansion  and  governmental  financing  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

IV.  Economic  Aid,  Scientific  and  Military  Programs 

U.S.  economic  assistance  programs,  scientific  research 
and  development  agencies,  and  the  military  establishment 


"  For  text  of  an  exchange  agreement  with  Rumania, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26, 19G0,  p.  968. 

7  For  text  of  an  agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1959,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 
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exert  enormous  influence  upon  foreign  opinion  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  activities.  The  Committee  has  considered 
means  by  which  the  constructive  impact  of  these  non- 
information  programs  on  foreign  opinion  might  be  in- 
creased. 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  demand  upon  thei 
United  States  for  economic  assistance  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  The  need  will  be  concentrated  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas,  not  in  the  industrially  advanced  countries 
as  in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Aid  will  be  con- 
cerned with  modernizing  total  societies,  not  with  the> 
relatively  simple  labor  of  economic  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction.  Aid  programs  will  pursue  their  objec- 
tives in  a  seething  atmosphere  of  tension,  turmoil  and 
misunderstanding. 

In  many  of  the  countries  in  which  our  aid  programs 
will  operate,  we  find  practically  none  of  the  elements 
required  for  the  development  of  the  conditions  we  seek 
to  promote.  These  countries  in  many  cases  are  charac- 
terized by  strong  feelings  of  nationalism,  impatience  with 
the  slow  processes  of  economic  growth,  and  lack  of  skills 
to  deal  with  the  technical  and  managerial  functions  of 
a  twentieth  century  state.  Omnipresent  and  alert  to 
every  possibility  of  disrupting  constructive  effort  is  the" 
Sino-Soviet  Bloc  with  its  growing  programs  for  subver- 
sion, economic  warfare,  propaganda  and  intimidation. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  relevant  but  indispensable  to 
give  the  most  careful  attention  to  public  opinion  and 
informational  matters  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  aid  programs.  However,  the  purpose  of  such  atten: 
tion  should  be  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  economic  development,  not  to  arouse  extraneous  sen- 
timental manifestations.  Informational  targets  must  be 
set  in  accord  with  functional  requirements,  not  out  of 
sentiment  or  belief  in  publicity  for  its  own  sake.  The 
attitudinal  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  should  be  understood. 
Procedures  and  policies  which  unnecessarily  generate 
friction  or  misunderstanding  must  be  modified. 

In  the  long  run,  we  can  hope,  by  giving  aid,  to  strengthen 
ties  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  But  it  is  naive 
to  think  that  our  aid  programs— affecting  as  they  do 
basic  social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  recipient 
countries — will  be  or  can  be  universally  understood  and 
applauded. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  greater  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  public  opinion  and  informational  matters  in  the  for- 
mulation of  assistance  programs.  Within  individual  aid 
agencies,  however,  administrators  must  give  greater  at- 
tention to  these  factors  in  the  presentation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  programs. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  foreign  publicity 
about  U.S.  aid  programs  to  USIA  in  1953  resulted  in  a 
gain  of  coherence  and  coordination  of  over-all  U.S.  for- 
eign information  activity.  But  the  cost  has  been  a  loss 
of  focus  and  vigor  in  informational  support  of  aid  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  recommends  that  USIA  intensifj 
markedly  its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  give  particular 
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ittention  to  the  recruitment  and  in-service  training  of 
personnel  dealing  with  economic  information. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  recommends : 

1.  The  most  vigorous  Presidential  and  other  high-level 
iffort  on  a  continuing  basis  to  strengthen  U.S.  domestic 
understanding  and  support  for  our  economic  assistance 
jrograms. 

2.  The  steps  being  taken  to  coordinate  our  many  and 
iiverse  foreign  economic  programs,  including  the  attri- 
mtion  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  regard,  are  proving  valuable  and 
should  be  continued.  The  multiplicity  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  foreign  assistance  makes  excessively  dim- 
cult  the  task  of  linking  U.S.  aid  to  a  common  set  of 
joals. 

3.  Full  consideration  in  both  the  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution of  foreign  aid  programs  of  their  impact  on 
>pinion  abroad.  Opinion  factors  will  normally  be  of 
iecondary  importance  in  the  selection  of  aid  projects  and 
he  determination  of  aid  procedures.  But  in  every  policy 
lecision,  these  factors  need  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

Scientific  and  Technological  Programs 

A  startlingly  new  development  in  recent  years  has 
>een  the  increasing  impact  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
cal  achievement  upon  world  opinion.  Without  question 
;he  launching  of  the  first  Sputnik  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
i  psychological  triumph  which  has  profoundly  affected 
its  image  as  a  technically  advanced  nation  and  as  a 
jreat  military  power.  Its  feat  in  one  branch  of  teeh- 
lology  has  been  systematically  exploited — and  with  con- 
siderable success — as  evidence  of  the  dynamism  of  the 
entire  Soviet  system. 

The  United  States  has  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
3ver-all  superiority  in  science  and  technology.  Never- 
:heless,  since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  there  has  been 
considerable  evidence  of  a  widespread  belief  that  Soviet 
capability  continues  to  grow  relative  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  leads  in  certain  impor- 
;ant  aspects  of  space  technology.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
short  of  some  revolutionary  scientific  breakthrough,  to 
re-establish  the  degree  of  American  technological  prestige 
■elative  to  that  of  the  USSR  which  existed  prior  to  Oc- 
:ober  1957. 

The  Committee  feels  that,  since  throughout  the  world 
he  status  of  the  nation's  science  is  increasingly  taken  as 
i  measure  of  its  power  and  dynamism,  two  things  are 
ndispensable :  (1)  that  the  U.S.  maintain  its  continuing 
stream  of  scientific  and  technological  achievements ;  and 
(2)  that  these  achievements  be  more  effectively  com- 
nunicated  to  the  world  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
>ast. 

The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That  the  scale  and  effectiveness  of  our  overseas 
information  efforts  to  communicate  the  facts  of  U.S. 
scientific  achievements  be  increased.  This  will  require 
^articular  attention  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
lualified  information  specialists  who  are  at  the  same 
ime  competent  in  technical  subject  matter. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  more  vigorous  informational 
support  of  scientific  programs,   it  is  important  also  to 
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caution  that  premature  publicity  and  "leaks"  that  appear 
to  promise  more  or  quicker  technical  progress  than  can 
practically  be  realized  can  prove  most  injurious  to  U.S. 
prestige. 

2.  These  increased  efforts  should  be  designed  to  im- 
prove our  communications  both  with  scientific  elites  and 
with  the  general  public. 

3.  Recent  organizational  measures  to  give  new  promi- 
nence to  the  role  of  science  in  our  government  have  in- 
directly been  of  value  to  informational  activities  abroad. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  cite  particularly  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  offices  of  President's  Assistant  for  Science 
and  Technology  and  of  Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  appointment  of  science  attaches  at  our 
principal  embassies  abroad.  Further  development  of 
these  activities  can  help  improve  understanding  abroad 
of  our  progress  in  science  and  technology. 

4.  Where  particular  needs  are  identified,  agencies  of 
government  participating  in  technical  assistance  should 
be  asked  to  expand  and  intensify  certain  programs  for 
teaching  and  transmitting  American  technical  knowledge. 
This  is  already  being  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  technology.  Other  possibilities  would 
appear  to  exist  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  new  teach- 
ing techniques  such  as  educational  television. 

The  dramatic  and  highly  useful  curriculum  develop- 
ments in  the  various  fields  of  science  education  should 
be  exported  in  a  planned,  coordinated  program  involving 
the  several  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  information, 
education  and  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge.  Making 
available  developments  in  science  education  would  have 
the  twofold  value  of  providing  genuinely  useful  materials 
to  countries  that  need  them  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating American  advances  in  technical  and  scientific 
fields. 

5.  Joint  scientific  and  technological  programs  with 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World  should  be  encouraged. 

The  best  assurance  of  a  continued  flow  of  major  scien- 
tific discovery  which  will  serve  the  broad  spectrum  of 
human  needs  and  thereby  the  nation's  prestige  abroad 
is  ample  unprogrammed  financial  support  for  basic  re- 
search. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  President  bring  to  the  attention  of  government 
scientific  administrators  and  those  responsible  for  budget- 
ary allocations  to  scientific  research,  the  relevance, 
propriety  and  importance  of  taking  world  opinion  into 
account  in  determining  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  various  activities. 

Military  Programs  and  Policies 

The  American  military  establishment  is  a  huge  and 
powerful  system  to  protect  the  nation  in  the  event  of  war. 
In  the  course  of  protracted  conflict  short  of  war — which 
is  the  prospect — it  will  also  exert  enormous  and  continu- 
ing influence  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  will  exert  such  influences  primarily  by  the  reality 
of  its  military  power — its  forces  and  weapons — but  also 
through  many  important  side-effects :  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  men  and  their  families 
on  foreign  soil,  its  relationships  with  foreign  leaders  and 
military  personnel,    and  its  expenditures  abroad.     The 
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Department  of  Defense  and  the  armed  services  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
these  side-effects.  Measures  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  taken  to  deal  with  these  matters  should  be 
continued  and  intensified,  particularly  among  the  lower 
echelons  of  command. 

However,  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  potential  non- 
military  benefits  which  can  be  obtained  as  a  by-product 
of  military  activities,  military  personnel  at  all  levels  will 
require  greater  understanding  of  the  role  which  the  armed 
forces  should  play  in  this  undertaking.  The  Committee 
believes  that  additional  measures  should  be  taken  to 
create  a  greater  awareness  of  the  non-military  implica- 
tions of  military  activities,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  these  implications  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  armed  forces  to 
enhance  the  positive  and  reduce  the  negative  side-effects 
of  their  essential  activities. 

In  the  present  world  situation,  two  of  the  primary  tasks 
of  the  armed  forces  must  be  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Achievement  of  these  objectives  depends  fundamentally 
on  the  reality  of  our  military  power.  However,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  they  will  automatically  be  realized  on  the 
basis  of  purely  military  considerations,  since  deterrence 
and  reassurance  are  accomplished  not  through  the  appli- 
cation of  military  force  but  through  the  image  of  our 
military  power  held  by  foreign  peoples  and  their  leaders. 
The  Committee  believes  that  those  responsible  for  our 
military  force  posture  and  strategy  must  continue  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  psychological  and  infor- 
mational considerations  and  give  these  factors  due  weight 
in  their  decisions. 

V.  New  Dimensions  of  Diplomacy 

In  some  historic  periods  deep  shifts  in  the  mission  and 
style  of  diplomacy  occur.  We  seem  now  to  be  in  such 
a  period.  The  changes  taking  place  reflect  technological 
developments  in  transport  and  communications,  and  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  in  world  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  persistence  of  the  ideological,  economic  and 
strategic  struggle  with  the  Communist  world  imposes 
new  challenges  to  our  diplomacy.  The  whole  Soviet  sys- 
tem from  the  beginning  has  placed  great  stress  on  propa- 
ganda, both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  next  ten  years, 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  organization 
of  our  diplomacy  will  have  to  cope  with  the  various 
aspects  of  this  encompassing  struggle,  including  the 
propaganda  and  the  psychological,  particularly  in  its 
transference  to  new  arenas  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

In  both  the  new  countries  and  the  older  ones  going 
through  the  crisis  of  modernization,  formal  and  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  of  the  predominantly  government-to- 
government  type  often  plays  a  limited  role.  This  means 
that  our  diplomacy  increasingly  must  understand  public 
opinion  in  all  countries,  open  and  closed,  old  and  new, 
and  must  give  greater  emphasis  to  this  factor  in  the 
handling  of  conferences  and  negotiations,  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  members  of  the  foreign  services,  and  in 
our  treatment  of  foreign  visitors. 
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American  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  develop  close  and  friendly  con- 
tacts with  all  key  leadership  groups.  Dealings  with  all 
major  sources  of  influence  in  foreign  societies  will  be  of 
increasing  importance  in  years  to  come. 

Visits  to  other  countries  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  have  extraordinary  value  in  terms 
of  impact  on  foreign  opinion.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  deciding  the  timing  and  detailed  arrange- 
ments of  such  visits. 

A  renewed  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size  of 
certain  of  our  missions  abroad,  particularly  in  countries 
where  elements  attached  to  the  embassy  are  dispropor- 
tionately large. 

Major  Negotiations 

Major  diplomatic  conferences  and  negotiations  now  re- 
quire more  careful  planning  and  preparation  than  ever 
before,  in  part  because  our  adversaries  commonly  try  to 
convert  them  into  propaganda  jousts.  Such  preparations 
and  negotiations  now  must  be  conducted  simultaneously 
on  two  levels :  the  laborious,  intricate  process  of  negotia- 
tions between  governments,  and  the  continuous  effort  to 
build  public  support  for  our  proposals. 

The  United  Nations 

Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations,  debates  in 
that  body  have  dramatized  major  international  issues  and 
given  an  additional  dimension  to  diplomacy.  The  UN  has 
been  important  not  only  as  a  means  of  discussing  issues 
and,  on  occasion,  of  settling  disputes,  but  also  as  a  sound- 
ing board. 

The  United  States,  in  continuing  its  support  for  the 
UN,  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  UN  meetings,  includ- 
ing those  of  specialized  agencies,  to  launch  major  new 
plans  and  proposals  and  to  state  its  position  on  issues 
of  enduring  importance. 

In  the  makeup  of  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  and 
of  assignment  of  U.S.  personnel  to  UN  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ability  of 
the  representatives  to  deal  effectively  on  the  informa- 
tional front.  Experience  in  international  conference  work 
and  training  for  it  should  be  more  widespread  in  our 
services,  especially  the  Foreign  Service. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  UN  affairs  by 
U.S.  Government  information  media  and  to  dealings  with 
the  press  to  explain  U.S.  positions. 

Far  greater  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  the  United  States  as 
"host"  to  the  UN.  As  the  most  recent  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  demonstrated,  the  impact  on  the  dele- 
gates from  the  new  states  of  their  reception,  housing  and 
general  treatment  is  a  factor  of  real  importance. 

Arms  Control 

Today  the  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  important 
new  era  in  arms  control  negotiations.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  U.S.  make  more  timely  informa- 
tional preparations  to  communicate  its  proposals  and  ob- 
jectives. Heads  of  U.S.  delegations  to  such  negotiations 
should  provide  full  and  frequent  background  briefings  for 
the  world  press.  All  statements  by  government  oflicials 
bearing  on  the  question  of  arms  control  must  be  effec- 
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rely  coordinated,  especially  during  a  period  of 
■gotiation. 

isitors  to  the  U.S. 

The  Committee  believes  that  better  arrangements  are 
seded  for  welcoming  both  foreign  dignitaries  and  ordi- 
iry  visitors  to  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  the 
rmer,  additional  funds  are  required  for  protocol  and 
Bcial  hospitality.  Efforts  must  be  stimulated  to  provide 
mgination  and  some  pageantry  in  the  reception  of  chiefs 

state  and  high-level  dignitaries.  Consideration  should 
i  given  to  the  utility  of  consultative  citizens'  commit- 
es  for  this  purpose. 

Measures  should  also  be  taken  to  improve  the  recep- 
)n  of  tourists,  businessmen,  students  and  other  ordi- 
iry  visitors  at  U.S.  ports  of  entry.  Although  somewhat 
ihtened  and  humanized  in  recent  years,  the  procedures 

our  various  port  authorities  remain  more  rigorous 
an  those  in  most  other  countries.  We  suggest  that 
e  sensitivities  and  reactions  of  the  foreign  visitors, 
hose  image  of  America  is  sharply  affected  by  their 
rival  experiences,  be  given  greater  weight  in  determin- 
%  the  methods,  manners  and  procedures  of  our  receiving 
icials. 

.  International  Activities  of  Private  Organizations 

In  total,  the  greater  part  of  the  influences  emanating 
>m  the  United  States  and  affecting  opinion  abroad 
suit  from  private,  not  governmental,  activity.  The  free 
d  uninhibited  contact  of  an  open  society  with  the  rest 
the  world  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  totalitarian 
stems.  The  Committee  believes  that  private  activities 
road  have  importance  in  a  generalized  way  to  the 
irld's  image  of  America  and  that  they  contribute  signif- 
tntly  to  international  understanding — and  misunder- 
inding.  However,  private  international  activity  is  not 
substitute  for  sustained  and  systematic  informational 
tivity  by  the  government. 

siness  Firms  Abroad 

The  climate  of  opinion  for  foreign  investment  is  de- 
corating in  many  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
counteract  this  requires  a  determined  effort  by  busi- 
3s  and  government.  The  necessary  business  associa- 
ns  exist,  such  as  the  Business  Council  for  International 
iderstanding  and  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
■rce,  to  give  leadership. 

Individual  firms  are  commendably  beginning  to  face 
;ir  responsibilities  for  good  corporate  citizenship 
road.  Such  progress  should  continue  at  an  acceler- 
id  rate.  There  should  be  more  vigorous  Government 
orts  to  encourage  the  best  practices  by  American  firms 
road.  More  companies  should  develop  community  re- 
jions  programs  abroad  as  they  do  at  home. 

bor  Organizations 

American  labor  organizations  provide  a  uniquely  ac- 
j>table  channel  of  communication  with  their  counter- 
Irta  abroad  and  they  have  become  increasingly  involved 
j  world  affairs.     Whether  their  response  has  been  ade- 

ite  to  the  challenge  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute, 
iwever,  what  they  have  done  in  countering  the  spread 


of  Communism  in  labor  organizations  abroad  is  to  be 
commended. 

Universities 

As  world  affairs  become  more  important  to  the  nation 
and  as  our  international  involvements  increase,  the  de- 
mands upon  our  universities  for  training,  research  and 
operational  support  for  governmental  programs  likewise 
grow.  The  Committee  feels  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  role  of  a  single 
agency  of  the  government  to  deal  with  our  universities 
on  the  over-all  and  long-range  policy  questions  presented 
by  the  requirements  of  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies working  abroad.  Likewise,  it  would  seem  desirable 
for  the  universities  themselves  to  bring  into  existence 
a  permanent  council  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems 
of  government-university  relationships. 

Private  Foundations 

The  international  activities  of  private  foundations  pro- 
vide an  important  and  independent  channel  of  American 
communication  with  influential  scientific,  cultural  and 
academic  leaders  abroad.  The  Committee  believes  that 
foundations  can  make  no  more  vital  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  than  by  activity  abroad  in  their  fields 
of  special  competence,  and  it  urges  the  trustees  of  all 
foundations  not  barred  by  charter  or  other  legal  inhibi- 
tions to  consider  seriously  such  activity.  The  independ- 
ence of  action  of  foundations  is  to  be  valued  and  protected. 
However,  effective  communication  and  consultation  be- 
tween Government  and  the  foundations  working  overseas 
is  increasingly  important. 

International  Sporting  Competitions 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  attaches  considerable  prop- 
aganda importance  to  international  sporting  events.  It 
spends  large  resources  and  marshals  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  youth  to  dedicate  themselves  at  govern- 
mental expense  to  become  international  sporting 
champions. 

Some  Soviet  sporting  victories  have  had  certain  prop- 
aganda value.  But  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
problem  does  not  justify  any  fundamental  departure  from 
the  established  American  practice  of  participating  in  the 
Olympic  Games  and  other  international  competitions  on 
a  private  and  amateur  basis.  However,  the  situation 
does  underscore  the  importance  to  our  standing  abroad 
of  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness and  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  physical 
development  of  our  youth.  It  would  seem  worthwhile 
if  many  of  our  institutions,  including  our  schools,  were 
to  encourage  development  of  greater  skills  in  the  athletic 
events  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  demonstrated 
weakness. 

The  News  Media 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  U.S.  news  media 
are  rooted  in  basic  principles  of  our  democracy.  These 
private  commercial  enterprises  are,  however,  clothed  with 
a  public  interest  and  responsibility. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  the  two  main  problems  which 
th'i  news  media  present  are : 

a.  The  needs  of  the  less  developed  areas  in  building 
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up   the  competence   and   objectivity   of   their  media    as 
literacy  and  political  interest  develop. 

b.  The  obstacles  which  exist  to  the  international  flow 
of  news,  particularly  between  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  the 
Free  World,  but  also  within  certain  Free  World  areas. 

The  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
State,  all  Government  agencies  increase  their  assistance 
to  foreign  correspondents  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
them  to  report  more  fully  on  and  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  America,  and  tbat  private  organizations 
and  corporations  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise. 

2.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  provide  to  the 
world  an  example  of  freedom  in  access  to  and  the  trans- 
mission of  news ;  and  that  it  demonstrate  vigorous  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  rights  of  the  news  media  to  freedom 
of  travel  for  correspondents  and  freedom  from  censorship. 

3.  That  there  be  parallel  efforts  by  private  media, 
professional  journalistic  bodies,  foundations  and  govern- 
ment to  help  strengthen  the  news  media  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  to  develop  standards  of  journalistic 
objectivity  and  the  competence  of  personnel. 

International  Television 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  coordinated  govern- 
ment-wide policy  be  developed  to  guide  and  extend  U.S. 
participation  in  the  future  overseas  expansion  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

Also,  it  recommends  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
State  Department  steps  be  taken  now  to  develop  policies 
to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private 
broadcasters  in  international  telecasting  and  to  plan 
international  proposals  for  frequency  allocations  which 
would  prevent  chaos  on  the  airwaves  once  international 
telecasting  begins. 

Books  and  Publications 

In  a  time  of  new  technical  marvels  of  communications, 
the  importance  of  the  printed  page  in  the  transmission 
of  information  and  ideas  remains  fundamental. 

Tbe  Committee  recommends  the  continuation  of  the 
Informational  Media  Guaranty  program  and,  where  fea- 
sible, its  extension  to  cover  additional  areas  where  the 
shortage  of  dollar  exchange  continues  to  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  distribution  of  American  books  and 
publications. 

VII.  Government  Organization 

Intro-Agency  Organization 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  President  reaflSrm 
to  all  departments  and  agencies  the  importance  of  ade- 
quately considering  foreign  opinion  factors  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policies  and  the  execution  of  programs  whicb 
have  impact  abroad;  that  he  request  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  to  continue  and  re-enforce  the  efforts 
already  made  to  this  end ;  and  that  he  ask  the  heads  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  to  take  whatever  organ- 
izational or  procedural  steps  may  be  necessary  in  this 
connection,  leaving  to  their  discretion  the  determination 
of  tbe  particular  methods  to  be  used. 
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The  Role  of  the  OCB 

The  coordination  of  information  activities  in  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  formidable 
problem.  They  are  conducted  by  a  number  of  different 
departments  and  agencies,  and  they  are  both  diverse  in.  | 
character  and  substantial  in  scale.  Even  more  complex 
is  the  task  of  integrating  psychological  factors  in  sub- 
stantive programs  affecting  opinion  abroad. 

The  creation  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  in 
September  1953  represented  a  major  step  forward  in  im- 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  psychological  and  in- 
formational activities.  Although  the  activities  of  the 
Board  have  been  the  subject  of  continuing  debate,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  has  performed  and  continues  to 
perform  a  number  of  vital  functions  in  the  coordination 
of  informational  activities  and  the  integration  of  psycho- 
logical factors  in  substantive  programs  of  the  government. 
The  weekly  executive  sessions  of  the  Board  provide  its 
members  with  a  unique  and  high-level  mechanism  ■ 
the  government  for  the  expeditious  and  effective 
handling  of  a  whole  spectrum  of  inter-agency  matters 
including  those  related  to  the  climate  of  world  opinion.; 
Its  working  groups  and  committees  carry  on  part  of  the 
continuing  task  of  inter-agency  coordination  of  infor- 
mation programs.  Most  important,  the  OCB  is  a  point 
high  in  the  governmental  structure  where  security  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
public  opinion  as  well  as  other  aspects. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  it  is  essential  that, 
whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  national  policy  machin- 
ery, the  functions  now  performed  by  OCB  continue  to 
be  provided  for. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  means  for  insuring 
the  continuation  of.  these  functions,  particularly  those, 
related  to  public  opinion  and  informational  matters,  p 
through  the  continued  existence  of  the  OCB. 

If  the  OCB  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  invented ; 
its  creation  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  increase  in 
U.S.  information  activities  up  to  1953,  as  well  as  of  the 
growing  importance  of  public  opinion  and  coniniuniea-. 
tions  in  foreign  affairs. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  OCB  not  only  should 
be  continued  but  that  its  potentialities  should  be  more 
fully  recognized  and  realized.  In  accomplishing  thisi 
continuing  strong  Presidential  interest  in  making  the 
OCB  effective  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

The  OCB  should  further  stimulate  and  coordinate  plan 
ning  by  the  various  elements  of  the  U.S.  infonnatioi 
system.  This  requires  greater  attention  to  anticipating 
major  opportunities  and  problems,  identifying  the  require 
ments  for  trained  personnel  and  physical  facilities  on  th< 
scale  and  at  the  time  needed  to  deal  with  upcomini 
situations,  and  mobilizing  all  the  informational  assets  oj 
the  government  in  support  of  national  objectives. 

In  the  areas  of  foreign  educational  development,  ex 
change  of  persons,  English  language  teaching,  exhibit 
and  trade  fairs,  and  radio  and  television,  there  is  nee* 
for  increased  integration  and  coordination  of  curren 
efforts. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  important  to  achiev 
program   evaluations   of  a   more   objective   and   critica 
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laracter  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  There 
some  question  whether  such  evaluations,  given  the 
aderstandable  concerns  and  perspectives  of  operating 
jency  representatives,  can  be  most  effectively  aceoni- 
ished  through  the  committee  approach.  Nevertheless 
lis  Committee  firmly  believes  that  the  responsibility 
sts  with  the  Board  itself,  and  that  the  Board  members 
lould  give  greater  attention  to  meeting  it. 

ipplemental  Comments  of  Individual  Members 

Individual  members  of  the  Committee  have  expressed 
e  following  supplemental  views : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  Committee's  conclusions  on  page 
8  concerning  the  structural  relations  between  the  Pe- 
rtinent of  State  and  USIA,  Mr.  Reed  wishes  to  have 
ited  that : 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inf or- 
ation, he  is  on  record  as  favoring  a  single  separate 
:ency  to  operate  the  exchange  and  information  programs 
our  Government  now  lodged  in  the  Department  of 
ate  and  USIA. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  Committee's  proposal  of  an  en- 
:ged  program  for  foreign  educational  development  on 
ge  189,  Mr.  Gray  has  the  following  comment,  with  which 
r.  Merchant  desires  to  be  associated : 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
ttee  as  to  the  importance  of  the  activities  discussed  in 
is  section.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  emphasis  on  foreign 
ucational  development  as  discussed  in  this  chapter 
aid  become  a  matter  of  major  importance  to  the  inter- 
:s  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  a  new  declaration 
policy  in  support  of  foreign  educational  development 
the  President  and  the  Congress  would  be  of  powerful 
distance.  My  difficulties  with  the  program  suggestions 
i  that  they  are  imprecise,  largely  open-ended,  and  need 
rtber  definition  as  to  scope  and  timing. 
'I  also  have  some  difficulty  with  the  new  quasi-inde- 
ldent  Foundation  for  International  Educational  De- 
opment.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  a  practical 
?gestion  and  feel  that  it  needs  further  consideration, 
r  the  programs  the  United  States  administers  directly 
seems  important  that  all  types  of  aid  be  closely  coordi- 
ted  on  a  country  basis  rather  than  fragmented  into 
icialized  functional  agencies  such  as  education,  health, 
•iculture,  industry,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  prob- 
e  that  the  U.S.  may  want  to  continue  to  provide  some 
istance  for  educational  programs  through  the  United 
tions,  especially  to  the  new  countries  in  Africa." 


esident  Recommends  Extension 
id  Amendment  of  Sugar  Act 

itement  by  President  Eisenhower 

ite  House  press  release  dated  January  17 

[  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
j  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


a  recommendation  for  extension  and  amendment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  from  its 
present  expiration  date  of  March  31, 1961,  through 
December  31,  1961.  I  have  also  indicated  my 
belief  that  a  9  months'  extension  is  imperative 
to  maintain  a  stable  sugar  market  in  the  interest 
of  domestic  producers  and  consumers,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  have  time  enough  to  develop  longer 
range  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  my  statement  of  December 
16,  I960,1  I  have  again  asked  the  Congress  to 
relieve  the  Executive  of  the  obligation  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Dominican  Eepublic  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  needed  to  replace  that  formerly  ob- 
tained from  Cuba. 


Americans  Ordered  To  Dispose 
of  Gold  Holdings  Abroad 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  14 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  January  14  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order,  further  amending  Executive  Order  No. 
6260  of  August  28,  1933,  to  prohibit  the  holding 
by  U.S.  citizens  and  enterprises,  and  by  other  per- 
sons subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  of  gold  situated  abroad  and  of  securities 
representing  gold  on  deposit  abroad. 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  gold 
is  being  held  abroad  in  this  manner.  However, 
since  individuals  and  enterprises  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted 
to  hold  gold  in  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable 
to  prohibit  such  holdings  abroad  where  purchases 
generally  represent  an  outflow  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  prohibition  of  such  holdings 
also  underlines  the  fact  that  gold  today  represents 
principally  a  means  of  settling  international  pay- 
ments between  individual  foreign  countries.  The 
present  amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  6260 
should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's comprehensive  program  to  work  toward  a 
reasonable  equilibrium  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  step  is  being  taken  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  President's  Direc- 
tive of  November  16,  I960,2  of  taking  all  possible 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  18. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  860. 
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measures  to  assure  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

'  It  was  announced  that  implementing  amend- 
ments of  the  Treasury  Department's  Gold  Regula- 
tions, to  be  issued  shortly,  would  afford  existing 
American  holders  of  gold  abroad,  and  of  securities 
representing  gold  on  deposit  abroad,  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  June  1,  1961,  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10905 " 

Amendment  of  Executive  Okdek  No.  6260  of  August 
28,  1933,  as  Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  5(b) 
of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended,  12  U.S.C. 
§  95a,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  by  Proclamation  No.  2914 
of  December  16,  1950,4  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  further 
amend  Executive  Order  No.  6260,  as  amended,  as  follows : 

1.  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as  follows : 

"2.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  term  'person'  means  an 
individual,  partnership,  association  or  corporation;  the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  United  States  and  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof;  and  the  term 
'person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
means:  (a)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  (b)  any  individual,  wherever  located,  who  is  a 
resident  of,  or  domiciled  in,  the  United  States;  (c)  any 
partnership,  association,  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  organized  or  doing  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (d)  any  partnership, 
association,  corporation  or  other  organization  wherever 
organized  or  doing  business  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  persons  specified  in  (a),  (b),  or  (c)." 

2.  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  12  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"12.  Except  under  license  issued  therefor  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  no  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  acquire,  hold  in  his  possession,  earmark, 
or  retain  any  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  in  any  gold  coin 
(other  than  gold  coin  having  a  recognized  special  value 
to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin),  gold  certificates, 
or  gold  bullion  situated  outside  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  securities  issued  by  any  person  holding,  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  assets,  gold  as  a  store  of  value  or 
as,  or  in  lieu  of,  money  and  not  for  a  specific  and  custom- 
ary industrial,  professional  or  artistic  use.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  subject  to  such  other  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  permit- 
ting, until  June  1,  1961,  the  holding  and  disposition  of 


any  such  securities  or  gold  coin,  certificates  or  bullior 
acquired  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sectioi 
and  owned  by  such  persons  on  such  date.  The  Secretarj 
is  further  authorized  to  issue  licenses  permitting  tin 
acquisition  and  holding  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdici 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  gold  bullion  situated  outsidi 
of  the  United  States  which  the  Secretary  or  such  agenc; 
as  he  may  designate  is  satisfied  is  required  for  legitimat 
and  customary  use  in  the  industry,  profession  or  art  ir 
which  such  person  is  regularly  engaged." 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon  filing  fo 
publication  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register. 

The  White  House, 
January  H,  1961. 


Administration  of  Cultural  Exchang 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  18 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 


8  26  Fed.  Reg.  321. 

4  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  25,  1950,  p.  1003. 
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The  President  on  January  18  signed  an  Execi 
tive  order  amending  Executive  Order  10716 1  relf 
tive  to  the  administration  of  the  Internation; 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participatio 
Act  of  1956. 

The  order  reflects  the  administrative  experienc 
of  the  past  several  years,  wherein  it  has  bee 
found  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  more  flexibi 
ity  should  be  granted  to  the  Director  of  the  Unite 
States  Information  Agency  as  the  coordinator  < 
the  activities  under  the  act.  No  change  has  bee 
made  in  operating  responsibilities  of  the  Seer 
taries  of  State  and  Commerce  for  participatk 
in  cultural  activities  and  trade  fairs.  The  ord 
will  permit  the  USIA,  however,  in  unforese* 
situations  to  respond  more  rapidly  to  meet  U. 
overseas  objectives,  especially  in  fairs  and  expos 
tions  not  suited  to  existing  trade-fair  particip 
tion  arrangements. 

The  order  parallels  the  President's  proposal 
the  1962  budget  to  make  the  appropriation  f 
cultural  presentations  and  trade  fairs  to  USI 

1  Bulletin  of  July  22, 1957,  p.  151. 

Department  of  State  Bu//el 


ither  than  to  the  President  and  his  request  for  a 
I  million  contingency  fund.  By  virtue  of  the 
jw  order  this  program  can  be  administered  to 
eet  better  the  unforeseen  needs  for  which  it  is 
itended. 


KECUTIVE  ORDER   10912' 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10716  of  June  17, 1957 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Inter- 
itkraal  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participa- 
te Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  1991-2001),  by  section  301 
title  3,  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
ie  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
1716  of  June  17,  1957  (22  F.R.  4345),  headed  "Adminis- 
ation  of  the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade 
air  Participation  Act  of  1956,"  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
nended  as  follows : 

1.  By  renumbering  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
ction  1(b)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  respec- 
rely,  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  thereof  the 
llowing  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
ct  (the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  this  order  notwith- 
anding),  exclusive  of  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
■ovisions  of  section  2(c)  of  this  order." 

2.  By  substituting  "section  1(b)  (4)"  for  "section  1(b) 
t)"in  section  1(d). 

3.  By  substituting  for  section  1(e)  the  following: 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
?ency  shall  allocate  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
ade  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to 
e  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  Department 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  any  other 
apartments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  said 
irector  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
9ns  of  this  order  and  the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

4.  By  substituting  for  section  2(c)  the  following: 

"(c)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
;t  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  liquidation  of  af- 
irs  respecting  the  Universal  and  International  Exhibi- 
)n  of  Brussels,  1958." 

5.  By  substituting  for  section  3(a)  the  following: 

"(a)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
;t  (the  provisions  of  section  1(b)(2)   hereof  notwith- 
mding),  exclusive  of  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
ovisions  of  section  2(c)  of  this  order." 
1 

:6.  By  substituting  for  the  text  "Executive  Order  No. 
;575  of  November  6,  1954  (19  F.R.  7249)"  a  in  section  5 


the  following:  "Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  November 
8,1960  (25  F.R.  10731  )".* 

7.  By  amending  the  catchline  of  section  6  to  read  "Def- 
initions", and  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  that  section:  "References  to  this  order  in  this 
order  shall  be  deemed  to  include  references  to  this  order 
as  amended." 

The  White  House, 
January  18,  1961. 


Defense  Support  Aid  to  Turkey 
Increased  to  $90  Million 

Press  release  23  dated  January  16 

The  U.S.  Government  on  January  16  announced 
agreement  to  provide  Turkey  an  additional  $43,- 
600,000  in  Mutual  Security  Program  defense  sup- 
port funds.  The  new  grant  brings  to  $90,000,000 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  through  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  has 
made  available  from  fiscal  year  1961  defense  sup- 
port funds  to  aid  Turkey  in  maintaining  its  de- 
fense establishment. 

The  funds  provided  at  this  time  will  be  used 
to  finance  Turkish  import  licenses  issued  between 
January  and  June  1961  and  to  assist  that  country 
in  carrying  out  its  stabilization  program. 

Turkey  is  also  receiving  $37,500,000  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  $50,000,000 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Development.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  assist 
Turkey  in  meeting  its  balance-of-payments  re- 
quirements for  calendar  year  1961. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  recently  decided  to 
undertake  a  series  of  economic  measures  continu- 
ing and  supplementing  the  stabilization  program 
launched  in  1958.  A  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  measures  designed  to  avoid  further 
inflation.  Turkey  is  also  taking  steps  to  develop 
an  investment  program  during  the  coming  year 
in  order  to  assure  that  resources  will  be  devoted  to 
projects  carrying  highest  priority. 

The  U.S.  defense  support  assistance  is  in  ad- 
dition to  a  $129,600,000  loan  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  making  through  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  assist  Turkey  in  developing  the  Eregli 


■2Q  Fed.  Reg.  509. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  914. 


4  Ibid.,  Dec.  5, 1960,  p.  869. 
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Steel  Mill  project.  DLF  also  recently  granted  a 
$6,000,000  loan  to  Turkey  for  construction  of  a 
single-track  railway  line  between  Mus  and  Tatvan. 
The  United  States  is  also  providing  technical 
assistance  to  Turkey  valued  at  $4,300,000  this  fiscal 
year. 


In  addition,  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
signed  an  agreement  January  11  under  which  Tur- 
key will  receive  200,000  tons  of  American  wheat 
under  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L. 
480). 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


)   o 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Scheduled  February  1  Through  April  30, 1961 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  3d  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  11th  Session 

14th  World  Health  Assembly ■    ■    •    :    •    •    ■    •    •    ;    •    • 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee:  9th  Session   . 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Assistance Washington tea.  M 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  Council  of  Representatives Geneva ""■  *f_ 

ILO  Governing  Body:  148th  Session  (and  its  committees) ^eneva<5 ytu   23- 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission Panama rvu. 

ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations   .    .    .    .    .    .    .        Wew  York  . 


Ankara Feb.  1- 

Geneva Feb.  1- 

Addis  Ababa Feb.  6- 

New  York Feb.  6- 

New  Delhi Feb.  7- 

Bangkok     Feb.  9- 


U.N.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities 
IAEA  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage   . 
FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designations,  Definitions, 
and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th  Session    .    .    . 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  15th  Session   ..... 
FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease:  8th  Session 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal 

U.N.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session 

Development  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting 


SEATO  Council:  7th 


Meeting  .' Bangkok 


Vienna Mar.  2- 

Vienna Mar.  6- 

Rome Mar.  6-    i 

Geneva Mar.  6-    ; 

Geneva Mar.  6- 

New  Delhi Mar.  8- 

Geneva Mar.  13- 

Geneva Mar.  13- 

New  York Mar.  13- 

Rome Mar.  14- 

Rome Mar.  20- 

Geneva Mar.  20- 

Geneva Mar.  21- 

Mexico,     D.F Mar.  22-* 

London Mar.  27- 

Mar.  27- 


Geneva Mar.  27- 

New  York Mar.  27- 

Turrialba March 


U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development •    •    ■    ;    • 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of  Technical 
Advisory  Council. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  31st  Session 

IADB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting 

ILO  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members:  7th  Session 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  16th  Session 

WMO  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology:  1st  Session 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea i?TrusSvS  i w'  17- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  13th  Session      New  York w   17- 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  14th  General_Assembly  l*ma £PJ_-  18_ 

'..'.'.'.       Geneva    '.    '. Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  24- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 


New  York Apr.  4- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  10- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  10- 

Geneva Apr.  10- 

Geneva Apr.  10- 

Geneva Apr.  11- 

Washington Apr.  12- 

Brussels Apr.  1 


ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  3d  Meeting       .... 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  16th  Session 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

ICAO  Divisional  Meeting  on  Personnel  Licensing  and  Training    .... 

>  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  17,  1961  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates. 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commis  .on  for  As  a  and  t e  *a 
East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ^O,  Food  and  Agncultw 
Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IADB  Inter-American  Development  . Bank  I AbA 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Ration  Organization:  ILO,  laternatio^nal  Labo. 
ITU,   International  Telecommunication   Union;  SEATO,   Southeast  Asia  Treaty   Organization,    U.JN. 


Organization;  * 

United  Nations;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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oviet  Complaint  on  Belgian  Activity 
i  Congo  Rejected  by  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  met  January  12-llf.  to 
msider  a  Soviet  complaint  concerning  "the  seri- 
ns threat  to  peace  and  security  created  as  a  result 
f  the  fresh  acts  of  Belgian  aggression  against 
ie  Congo  and  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  inter- 
itional  status  of  the  United  Nations  Trust  Terri- 
\ry  of  Ruanda-Urundi"  Following  is  a  state- 
ment made  on  January  13  by  James  W.  Barco, 
eputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
ations. 

S./U.N.  press  release  3636 

The  Council  has  been  called  into  session  to  deal 
ith  a  charge  by  the  Soviet  Union1  of  "direct 
agression"  by  Belgium,  with  the  help  of  the 
ecretary- General,  against  the  Republic  of  the 
ongo. 

To  meet  this  so-called  aggression  the  Soviet 
nion  proposes  that  the  United  Nations  terminate 
Le  trusteeship  agreement  with  respect  to  Ruanda- 
rundi,  disarm  the  national  army  of  the  Republic 
I  the  Congo,  release  Mr.  [Patrice]  Lumumba 
'om  jail,  and  turn  all  civilian  and  military  air- 
jlds,  radio  stations,  and  other  installations  over 
>  dissident  and  rebellious  elements  in  the  Congo. 
The  disparity  between  what  actually  happened, 
;  described  in  the  documentation  made  avail- 
Die  by  the  Secretary -General  and  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Belgium,  and  the  charges  leveled  and  the 
ition  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  vast 
tat  it  is  difficult  to  treat  these  charges  any  dif- 
■rently  than  those  that  were  before  the  Security 
ouncil  at  our  last  session.2  In  typical  Soviet 
ishion  an  elephant  gun  has  been  trained  on  a 
osquito.  To  accuse  Belgium  of  "aggression" 
jainst  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  is,  to  say  the 
ast,  a  total  distortion. 

Since  the  December  meetings  of  the  Council 
niceming  the  Congo,3  there  has  regrettably  been 
)  improvement  in  the  situation.    If  anything, 

has  deteriorated.  But  the  situation  has  not 
^teriorated  because  of  the  isolated  incident 
Inch  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Soviet  complaint. 

has  deteriorated  because  rebel  elements  in  the 

'For  background,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4614  and  S/4616. 
.'For  U.S.  statements  made  on  Jan.  4  and  5  during 
asideration  of   a   Cuban   complaint,   see   Bulletin   of 
n.  23, 1961,  p.  104. 
a  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  9,  1961,  p.  51. 


Congo,  encouraged  and  actively  aided  from  out- 
side, continue  to  flout  the  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate Chief  of  State,  President  [Joseph]  Kasa- 
vubu,  whose  position  has  been  recognized  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  United  Nations  membership. 

Bukavu  Incident  Distorted  by  Soviets 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  incident  seized 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  pretext  for  request- 
ing this  meeting  has  been  deliberately  magnified 
and  distorted  for  all-too-familiar  purposes.  As 
far  as  the  incident  itself  is  concerned  the  United 
States  notes,  in  Ambassador  Dayal's  last  report,* 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  received  as- 
surances from  the  Belgian  chief  of  the  Ruanda- 
Urundi  Security  Service  that  there  are  no  more 
Congolese  troops  within  the  trust  territory  and 
that  no  more  will  be  permitted  to  enter.  Similar 
assurances  have  been  reaffirmed  in  the  letter  from 
the  representative  of  Belgium  [Walter  Loridan] 
to  the  Secretary-General  contained  in  document 
S/4621.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  representative 
here  yesterday  reaffirmed  these  assurances  in  the 
most  categoric  manner.  Thus  if  there  ever  was 
a  justification  for  this  meeting,  it  has  now  been 
obviated. 

Considering  its  own  role  of  unilateral  inter- 
vention contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—and I  am  afraid  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
alone  in  this — it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Soviet 
charge  deals  only  with  the  Bukavu  incident  and 
ignores  the  fundamental  problem  besetting  the 
Congo.  The  fundamental  problem  is  outside  in- 
tervention in  support  of  rebel  elements  in  order 
to  undermine  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Chief 
of  State. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  introducing  this  complaint 
the  Soviet  Union  has  based  it  on  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  all  states  not  to  render  military  assistance 
to  the  Congo.  The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion containing  this  provision  in  the  Security 
Council,5  while  at  the  very  time  Mr.  [Valerian  A.] 
Zorin  explicitly  said  the  Soviet  Union  intended 
to  do  whatever  it  wanted  to  do.  The  fourth  emer- 
gency special  General  Assembly  later  adopted  just 
such  a  resolution  by  an  overwhelming  majority,6 


4  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  special  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Congo ;  for  text  of  reports  dated  Jan. 
1  and  5, 1961,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4606  and  Add.  1. 

5  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  527. 

6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  583. 
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but  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  to  be  found  among 
its  supporters.  The  United  States  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
program  in  the  Congo  and,  as  an  essential  element 
of  that  program,  to  the  proposition  that  no  mili- 
tary personnel,  equipment,  or  supplies  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Congo  except  under  United 
Nations  auspices.  This  resolution  applies  to  all, 
regardless  of  their  political  persuasion.  We  would 
welcome  an  explicit  affirmation  in  word  and  deed 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  will  adhere  to  the 
same  United  Nations  policy  which  it  now  cites 
against  Belgium. 

Continuation  of  Soviet  Irresponsibility 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  change  its  position  and  support  the  attain- 
ment of  United  Nations  objectives  in  the  Congo. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case.  In  fact  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  para- 
lyze the  United  Nations  by  continually  attacking 
the  Secretary-General  and  by  refusing  to  pay  its 
contributions  either  to  the  United  Nations  forces 
in  the  Congo  or  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East.  Payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo 
would  help  to  demonstrate  concretely  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  support  rather  than 
to  obstruct  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Congo.  But  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
pay  its  assessed  share  of  the  cost  for  United  Na- 
tions activities,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  Soviet  complaint  is  not  motivated  by  genuine 
concern  but  by  a  desire  to  promote  its  own  objec- 
tives in  the  Congo.  Certainly  full  material  and 
political  support  for  the  Congo  force  would  be  a 
much  better  way  to  help  the  Congolese  people 
than  recourse  to  such  distorted  charges  as  are 
contained  in  document  S/4614  and  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Zorin  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  the  statement  of 
the  Soviet  representative  that,  ostensibly  on  the 
basis  of  this  incident,  Belgium  should  be  removed 
as  Administering  Authority  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Ruanda-Urundi  and  that  territory  be 
given  immediate  independence.  The  suggestion 
that  Belgium  should  be  forced  to  lay  down  its 
responsibilities  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  a  continu- 
ation of  Soviet  irresponsibility.  So  far  as  the 
independence  of  Ruanda-Urundi  is  concerned,  as 
the  Belgian  representative  pointed  out  yesterday, 
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the  necessary  arrangements  to  this  end  are  no\ 
under  way  in  accordance  with  resolutions  approvec 
overwhelmingly  by  the  General  Assembly. 
United  Nations  commission  is  now  en  route  to  the 
territory  to  supervise  elections.  The  commission 
will  subsequently  attend  a  roundtable  conference 
in  the  territory  to  promote  its  development  toward 
independence.  This  commission  will  report  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  must  be  satisfied  that  the  necessary 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  independence  have  been 
taken.  Thus  the  Soviet  statement  can  be  seen  for 
what  it  is:  an  effort  to  sow  seeds  of  uncertainty 
and  distrust  and  to  promote  the  pattern  of  chaos 
from  which  that  area  of  Africa  has  already  suf- 
fered far  too  much. 

What  the  Security  Council  Should  Do 

We  must,  however,  ask  ourselves  what  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  do  at  this  point.    The  objec- 
tive of  isolating  the  territory  of  Ruanda-Urund 
from  direct  involvement  in  the  struggles  in  th( 
Congo  would  seem  to  be  met  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  assurance 
of    the    Belgian     authorities.    Meanwhile,    tl 
general  principles  which  must  be  pursued  in  tl 
Congo  situation  remain  quite  clear.    All  natiot 
should  faithfully  and  fully  carry  out  the  spiri 
and  letter  of  the  outstanding  United  Nations  reso 
lutions  dealing  with  the  Congo.    The  Congolese 
people  should  be  enabled  themselves  to  reconcil 
their  internal  differences  peacefully.    The  Unit 
Nations  Command  should  redouble  its  efforts 
maintain   law   and   order.     If   these   principle 
already  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  United 
tions,  are  given  the  full  support  of  all  concernec 
we  will  be  able  to  look  toward  a  significant  ii 
provement  in  this  troublesome  situation  so  f  raugh 
with  danger  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  feel  compelled,  Mr.  President,  to  express  on 
further  thought  on  this  question.  As  I  have  al 
ready  said,  outside  intervention  in  the  interna 
affairs  of  the  Congo  is  the  fundamental  problen 
with  which  the  Security  Council  and  the  Genera 
Assembly  have  had  to  deal.  We  have  regrettabl; 
been  only  partially  successful.  The  Soviet  Unioi 
bears  a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  th 
present  state  of  affairs.  But  it  is  necessary  to  saj 
if  the  record  is  to  be  clear,  that  the  Soviet  Union  i 
not  alone  guilty  of  using  the  unfortunate  Conge 
lese  people  for  its  own  purposes.     Pious  state 
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ents  against  outside  interference  in  Congolese 
fairs  have  been  made  in  the  United  Nations  by 
ose  whose  own  governmental  policy,  perhaps  for 
fferent  reasons  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  included  the  same  type  of  interference.  Mem- 
irship  in  the  Security  Council  itself,  whose 
•imary  responsibility  is  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
itional  peace  and  security,  has  not,  I  am  afraid, 
•evented  this.  The  record  must  not  fail  to  show 
is  fact.7 
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Trade  and  Commerce 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1955  * 
Signature:  Brazil,  November  21, 1960. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 1957.1 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  Chile,  November  21,  1960. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of  new 
schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31,  1958.1 
Signature:  Greece,  November  18, 1960. 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18,  1959.1 
Signature:  Chile,  November  21, 1960. 

Proces-verbal  further  extending  the  validity  of  the  decla- 
ration extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(TIAS  4345).  Done  at  Tokyo  November  19,  1959.1 
Signatures:  United  Kingdom,  November  8,  1960;  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  November  16, 
1960 ;  Greece,  November  18,  1960. 
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BILATERAL 


MULTILATERAL 

■culture 

otocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15, 1944  (58  Stat.  1169) .    Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington December  1, 1958.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Ecuador  and  Haiti,  January  4, 

1961. 
Signatures:  Venezuela,  October  31,  1960;  Mexico,  De- 
cember 8, 1960. 

itomotive    Traffic 

invention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.     Done  at  Geneva 
September  19, 1949.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 
TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  November  25,  1960. 

fiation 

invention  on  international  civil  aviation.    Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7, 1944.    Entered  into  force  April  4, 1947. 
TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cyprus,  January  17, 1961. 

iribbean  Organization 

jreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organ- 
ization and  annexed  statute.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  21,  I960.1 

Acceptance   deposited:  United   Kingdom,    January   12, 
1961. 


nance 

dus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  1960. 
at  Karachi  September  19, 1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  12, 1961. 


Done 


'A  draft  resolution  (S/4625)  cosponsored  by  Ceylon, 
beria,  and  the  U.A.R.,  recommending  that  the  General 
sembly  "consider  the  action  taken  by  Belgium  as  a 
)lation  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Territory 
Ruanda-Urundi,"  was  rejected  by  the  Council  on  Jan. 

The  vote  was  4  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 
1  Not  in  force. 


Afghanistan 

Agreement  extending  the  technical  cooperation  program 
agreement  of  June  30,  1953  (TIAS  2856).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  December  22  and  28,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  28,  1960. 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2010). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  December  1 
and  23,  1960.     Entered  into  force  December  23,  1960. 

Brazil 

Treaty  of  extradition.  Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  January 
13,  1961.  Enters  into  force  1  month  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Canada 

Treaty  relating  to  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Signed  at 
Washington,  January  17,  1961.  Enters  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  9,  1957, 
for  financing  certain  educational  exchange  programs. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  December  27, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  December  27, 
1960. 

Israel 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  nuclear  re- 
search and  training  equipment  and  materials.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  October  19  and  at 
Jerusalem  December  19,  1960.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 19, 1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Rome  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  Gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  other  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  all  legal  requirements. 
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Korea 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  or 
^  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul  December  28, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  December  28,  1960. 

Libya 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  problems  aris- 
ing from  United  States  military  operations  in  Libya. 
Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
June  30, 1960. 

Mali 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
technical  and  related  assistance.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Bamako  January  4, 1961.  Entered  into  force 
January  4, 1961. 

Panama 

Agreement  providing  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  October  31, 
1960  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  both 
jurisdictions  shall  have  completed  any  changes  neces- 
sary to  conform  their  laws  and  regulations  to  give  effect 
to  this  agreement. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  21  confirmed  the  following : 
Dean  Rusk  to  be  Secretary  of  State.     (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  34  dated 
January  23.) 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Resignations 


Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Mrs.  Lord,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  17.) 

Philip  Young  as  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  effec- 
tive January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Young,  see  White 
House  press  release  dated  January  16.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Addre- 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  exc 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  State. 
Army,  Naval,  and  Military  Aviation  Missions  to  Pern 
TIAS  4548.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Peru  amending  the  agreements  of  September  6,  1956,  Jul: 
31  1940  and  October  7,  1946,  as  amended  and  extended 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  April  26,  May  2 :  an< 
21,  and  July  15,  1960.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1! 
Operative  retroactively  April  1, 1959. 

Waiver  of  Final  Japanese  Contribution  for  Support  q 

United   States  Forces  in  Japan  Under  Administrate 

Agreement  of  1952.    TIAS  4549.    5  pp.    5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 

Japan.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  July  IS 

1960.    Entered  into  force  July  15, 1960. 

Load  Lines— Modification  of  Annex  II  of  the  Convention 

of  July  5,  1930.    TIAS  4550.    2  pp.    5<f. 

Modification  of  annex  II  of  the  convention  of  July  5, 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Goyerr 

ments.    Proposed  by  the  Government  of  Australia.    Con 

municated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o 

America  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  c 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  September  19,  194, 

Entered  into  force  August  7, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4551. 

lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  th 

United  Arab  Republic.     Signed  at  Cairo  August  9,  196( 

Entered  into  force  August  9,  1960.    With  exchang 

notes. 

Tracking  Stations.    TIAS  4564.    5  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a 

Canada.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ottawa  Augus 

24,  1960.    Entered  into  force  August  24,  1960. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  January  16,  1961,  p.  83,  44th  line  in 
the  first  column:  The  date  should  be  October  17, 
1959. 
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\ie  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


\Lr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members  of 
e  Congress: 

[t  is  a  pleasure  to  return  from  whence  I  came. 
u  are  my  oldest  friends  in  Washington — and 
s  House  is  my  oldest  home.  It  was  here,  more 
n  14  years  ago,  that  I  first  took  the  oath  of 
ieral  office.  It  was  here,  for  14  years,  that  I 
ned  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  members 
both  parties  in  both  Houses — from  your  wise 
1  generous  leaders — and  from  the  pronounce- 
nts  which  I  can  vividly  recall,  sitting  where 
l  now  sit — including  the  programs  of  two  great 
jsidents,  the  undimmed  eloquence  of  Churchill, 
i  soaring  idealism  of  Nehru,  the  steadfast  words 
General  de  Gaulle.  To  speak  from  this  same 
toric  rostrum  is  a  sobering  experience.  To  be 
:k  among  so  many  friends  is  a  happy  one. 
.  am  confident  that  that  friendship  will  continue, 
r  Constitution  wisely  assigns  both  joint  and 
>arate  roles  to  each  branch  of  the  Government ; 
1  a  President  and  a  Congress  who  hold  each 
Ler  in  mutual  respect  will  neither  permit  nor 
empt  any  trespass.  For  my  part,  I  shall  with- 
d  from  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  people  any 
t  or  report,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  is 
:essary  for  an  informed  judgment  of  our  con- 
:t  and  hazards.  I  shall  neither  shift  the  burden 
executive  decisions  to  the  Congress,  nor  avoid 
ponsibility  for  the  outcome  of  those  decisions. 


[  speak  today  in  an  hour  of  national  peril  and 

fcional  opportunity.     Before  my  term  has  ended, 

shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  nation  or- 

nized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can  endure. 

Delivered  on  Jan.  30  (White  House  press  release;  as- 
vered  text). 
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The  outcome  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  answers 
are  by  no  means  clear.  All  of  us  together — this 
administration,  this  Congress,  this  Nation — must 
forge  those  answers. 

But  today,  were  I  to  offer — after  little  more 
than  a  week  in  office — detailed  legislation  to 
remedy  every  national  ill,  the  Congress  would 
rightly  wonder  whether  the  desire  for  speed  had 
replaced  the  duty  of  responsibility. 

My  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  limited.  But 
they  will  also  be  candid.  To  state  the  facts  frankly 
is  not  to  despair  the  future  nor  indict  the  past. 
The  prudent  heir  takes  careful  inventory  of  his 
legacies,  and  gives  a  faithful  accounting  to  those 
whom  he  owes  an  obligation  of  trust.  And,  while 
the  occasion  does  not  call  for  another  recital  of 
our  blessings  and  assets,  we  do  have  no  greater 
asset  than  the  willingness  of  a  free  and  determined 
people,  through  its  elected  officials,  to  face  all 
problems  frankly  and  meet  all  dangers  free  from 
panic  or  fear. 

I. 

The  present  state  of  our  economy  is  disturbing. 
We  take  office  in  the  wake  of  7  months  of  recession, 
3y2  years  of  slack,  7  years  of  diminished  economic 
growth,  and  9  years  of  falling  farm  income. 

Business  bankruptcies  have  reached  their  high- 
est level  since  the  great  depression.  Since  1951 
farm  income  has  been  squeezed  down  by  25  per- 
cent. Save  for  a  brief  period  in  1958,  insured 
unemployment  is  at  the  highest  peak  in  our  his- 
tory. Of  some  5!/2  million  Americans  who  are 
without  jobs,  more  than  1  million  have  been  search- 
ing for  work  for  more  than  4  months.  And  during 
each  month  some  150,000  workers  are  exhausting 
their  already  meager  jobless  benefit  rights. 
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Nearly  one-eighth  of  those  who  are  without  jobs 
live  almost  without  hope  in  nearly  100  especially 
depressed  and  troubled  areas.  The  rest  include 
new  school  graduates  unable  to  use  their  talents, 
farmers  forced  to  give  up  their  part-time  jobs 
which  helped  balance  their  family  budgets,  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  laid  off  in  such  important 
industries  as  metals,  machinery,  automobiles,  and 
apparel. 

Our  recovery  from  the  1958  recession,  moreover, 
was  anemic  and  incomplete.  Our  gross  national 
product  never  regained  its  full  potential.  Unem- 
ployment never  returned  to  normal  levels.  Maxi- 
mum use  of  our  national  industrial  capacity  was 
never  restored. 

In  short,  the  American  economy  is  in  trouble. 
The  most  resourceful  industrialized  country  on 
earth  ranks  among  the  last  in  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Since  last  spring  our  economic  growth 
rate  has  actually  receded.  Business  investment  is 
in  a  decline.  Profits  have  fallen  below  predicted 
levels.  Construction  is  off.  A  million  unsold 
automobiles  are  in  inventory.  Fewer  people  are 
working — and  the  average  work  week  has  shrunk 
well  below  40  hours.  Yet  prices  have  continued 
to  rise — so  that  now  too  many  Americans  have 
less  to  spend  for  items  that  cost  more  to  buy. 

Economic  prophecy  is  at  best  an  uncertain  art— 
as  demonstrated  by  the  prediction  1  year  ago  from 
this  same  podium  that  1960  would  be,  and  I  quote, 
"the  most  prosperous  year  in  our  history."  Never- 
theless, forecasts  of  continued  slack  and  only 
slightly  reduced  unemployment  throughout  1961 
and  1962  have  been  made  with  alarming  unanim- 
ity— and  this  administration  does  not  intend  to 
stand  helplessly  by. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  idle  hours  and  empty 
plants  while  awaiting  the  end  of  the  recession. 
We  must  show  the  world  what  a  free  economy  can 
do — to  reduce  unemployment,  to  put  unused  ca- 
pacity to  work,  to  spur  new  productivity,  and  to 
foster  higher  economic  growth  within  a  range  of 
sound  fiscal  policies  and  relative  price  stability. 

I  will  propose  to  the  Congress  within  the  next 
14  days  measures  to  improve  unemployment  com- 
pensation through  temporary  increases  in  duration 
on  a  self-supporting  basis — to  provide  more  food 
for  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  and  to  aid  their 
needy  children — to  redevelop  our  areas  of  chronic 
labor  surplus — to  expand  the  services  of  the  U.S. 
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Employment  Offices — to  stimulate  housing  a 
construction — to  secure  more  purchasing  po\i 
for  our  lowest  paid  workers  by  raising  and  I 
panding  the  minimum  wage — to  offer  tax  incij 
tives  for  sound  plant  investment — to  increase  il 
development  of  our  natural  resources — to  encoi 
age  price  stability — and  to  take  other  steps  ami 
at  insuring  a  prompt  recovery  and  paving  the  v, 
for  increased  long-range  growth.    This  is  no 
partisan   program   concentrating   on   our   we: 
nesses — -it  is,  I  hope,  a  national  program  to  real 
our  national  strength. 

n. 

Efficient  expansion  at  home,  stimulating 
new  plant  and  technology  that  can  make  our  go< 
more  competitive,  is  also  the  key  to  the  int 
national  balance-of-payments  problem.  Lay. 
aside  all  alarmist  talk  and  panicky  solutions,: 
us  put  that  knotty  problem  in  its  proper  persr 
tive.  t 

It  is  true  that,  since  1958,  the  gap  between 
dollars  we  spend  or  invest  abroad  and  the  (j 
lars  returned  to  us  has  substantially  wider 
This  overall  deficit  in  our  balance  of  paymeJ 
increased  by  nearly  $11  billion  in  the  3  year 
and  holders  of  dollars  abroad  converted  then- 
gold  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  cause  a  total  outt 
of  nearly  $5  billion  of  gold  from  our  reserve.  ' 
1959  deficit  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the  fail 
of  our  exports  to  penetrate  foreign  markets- 
result  both  of  restrictions  on  our  goods  and  i 
own  uncompetitive  prices.  The  1960  deficit, 
the  other  hand,  was  more  the  result  of  an  incre 
in  private  capital  outflow  seeking  new  opp 
tunity,  higher  return,  or  speculative  advant 
abroad. 

Meanwhile  this  country  has  continued  to  r. 
more  than  its  share  of  the  West's  military  i 
foreign  aid  obligations.    Under  existing  polk 
another  deficit  of  $2  billion  is  predicted  for  196 
and  individuals  in  those  countries  whose  do 
position  once  depended  on  these  deficits  for 
provement  now  wonder  aloud  whether  our 
reserves  will  remain  sufficient  to  meet  our 
obligations. 

All  this  is  cause  for  concern— but  it  is  not  cs 
for  panic.  For  our  monetary  and  financial 
tion  remains  exceedingly  strong.  Including  I 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monett 
Fund  and  the  gold  reserve  held  as  backing  i 
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c  currency  and  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  we 
v&  some  $22  billion  in  total  gold  stocks  and 
ler  international  monetary  reserves  available — 
i  I  now  pledge  that  their  full  strength  stands 
find  the  value  of  the  dollar  for  use  if  needed. 
Moreover,  we  hold  large  assets  abroad — the  total 
ed  this  Nation  far  exceeds  the  claims  upon 
r  reserves — and  our  exports  once  again  sub- 
ntially  exceed  our  imports. 
[n  short,  we  need  not — and  we  shall  not — take 
y  action  to  increase  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
>m  $35  an  ounce — to  impose  exchange  controls — 
reduce  our  antirecession  efforts — to  fall  back  on 
trictive  trade  policies — or  to  weaken  our  com- 
tments  around  the  world. 

rhis  administration  will  not  distort  the  value  of 
s  dollar  in  any  fashion.  And  this  is  a  commit- 
nt. 

Prudence  and  good  sense  do  require,  however, 
it  new  steps  be  taken  to  ease  the  payments  defi- 
and  prevent  any  gold  crisis.  Our  success  in 
rid  affairs  has  long  depended  in  part  upon  for- 
;n  confidence  in  our  ability  to  pay.  A  series  of 
:ecutive  orders,  legislative  remedies,  and  cooper- 
ve  efforts  with  our  allies  will  get  underway  im- 
diately — aimed  at  attracting  foreign  invest- 
nt  and  travel  to  this  country — promoting  Amer- 
1  exports,  at  stable  prices  and  with  more  liberal 
rernment  guarantees  and  financing — curbing 
c  and  customs  loopholes  that  encourage  undue 
jnding  of  private  dollars  abroad — and  (through 
£CD  [Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
d  Development],  NATO,  and  otherwise)  shar- 
l  with  our  allies  all  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
nmon  defense  of  the  free  world  and  the  hopes 
r  growth  of  the  less  developed  lands.  While  the 
rrent  deficit  lasts,  ways  will  be  found  to  ease  our 
liar  outlays  abroad  without  placing  the  full 
rden  on  the  families  of  men  whom  we  have 
sed  to  serve  our  flag  overseas.2 
In  short,  whatever  is  required  will  be  done  to 
ck  up  all  our  efforts  abroad,  and  to  make  certain 
at,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  dollar  is  as 
sund  as  a  dollar." 

III. 

But  more  than  our  exchange  of  international 
yments  is  out  of  balance.  The  current  Federal 
dget  for  fiscal  1961  is  almost  certain  to  show  a 
t  deficit.    The  budget  already  submitted  for 

For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  860. 
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fiscal  1962  will  remain  in  balance  only  if  the  Con- 
gress enacts  all  the  revenue  measures  requested — 
and  only  if  an  earlier  and  sharper  upturn  in  the 
economy  than  my  economic  advisers  now  think 
likely  produces  the  tax  revenues  estimated. 
Nevertheless,  a  new  administration  must  of  neces- 
sity build  on  the  spending  and  revenue  estimates 
already  submitted.  Within  that  framework,  bar- 
ring the  development  of  urgent  national  defense 
needs  or  a  worsening  of  the  economy,  it  is  my 
current  intention  to  advocate  a  program  of  ex- 
penditures which,  including  revenues  from  a 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  will  not  of  and  by 
themselves  unbalance  the  earlier  budget. 

However,  we  will  do  what  must  be  done.  For 
our  national  household  is  cluttered  with  unfinished 
and  neglected  tasks.  Our  cities  are  being  engulfed 
in  squalor.  Twelve  long  years  after  Congress  de- 
clared our  goal  to  be  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
environment  for  every  American  family,"  we  still 
have  25  million  Americans  living  in  substandard 
homes.  A  new  housing  program  under  a  new 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Department  will  be 
needed  this  year. 

Our  classrooms  contain  2  million  more  children 
than  they  can  properly  have  room  for,  taught  by 
90,000  teachers  not  properly  qualified  to  teach. 
One- third  of  our  most  promising  high  school  grad- 
uates are  financially  unable  to  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  their  talents.  The  war  babies  of  the 
1940's,  who  overcrowded  our  schools  in  the  1950's, 
are  now  descending  in  1960  upon  our  colleges — 
with  two  college  students  for  every  one,  10  years 
from  now — and  our  colleges  are  ill  prepared.  We 
lack  the  scientists,  the  engineers,  and  the  teachers 
our  world  obligations  require.  We  have  neglected 
oceanography,  saline  water  conversion,  and  the 
basic  research  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  progress. 
Federal  grants  for  both  higher  and  public  school 
education  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Medical  research  has  achieved  new  wonders — 
but  these  wonders  are  too  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  too  many  people,  owing  to  a  lack  of  income 
(particularly  among  the  aged),  a  lack  of  hospital 
beds,  a  lack  of  nursing  homes,  and  a  lack  of  doctors 
and  dentists.  Measures  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security,  and  to  increase 
the  supply  of  both  facilities  and  personnel,  must 
be  undertaken  this  year. 

Our  supply  of  clean  water  is  dwindling.  Or- 
ganized and  juvenile  crimes  cost  the  taxpayers 
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millions  of  dollars  each  year,  making  it  essential 
that  we  have  improved  enforcement  and  new  legis- 
lative safeguards.  The  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  to  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  on  account 
of  race — at  the  ballot  box  and  elsewhere — disturbs 
the  national  conscience  and  subjects  us  to  the 
charge  of  world  opinion  that  our  democracy  is  not 
equal  to  the  high  promise  of  our  heritage.  Mo- 
rality in  private  business  has  not  been  sufficiently 
spurred  by  morality  in  public  business.  A  host 
of  problems  and  projects  in  all  50  States,  though 
not  possible  to  include  in  this  message,  deserves — 
and  will  receive — the  attention  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  On  most  of  these 
matters,  messages  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
within  the  next  2  weeks. 

IV. 

But  all  these  problems  pale  when  placed  be- 
side those  which  confront  us  around  the  world. 
No  man  entering  upon  this  office,  regardless  of  his 
party,  regardless  of  his  previous  service  in  Wash- 
ington, could  fail  to  be  staggered  upon  learning — 
even  in  this  brief  10-day  period — the  harsh 
enormity  of  the  trials  through  which  we  must  pass 
in  the  next  4  years.  Each  day  the  crises  multiply. 
Each  day  their  solution  grows  more  difficult. 
Each  day  we  draw  nearer  the  hour  of  maximum 
danger,  as  weapons  spread  and  hostile  forces  grow 
stronger.  I  feel  I  must  inform  the  Congress  that 
our  analyses  over  the  last  10  days  make  it  clear 
that — in  each  of  the  principal  areas  of  crisis — 
the  tide  of  events  has  been  running  out  and  time 
has  not  been  our  friend. 

In  Asia,  the  relentless  pressures  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  menace  the  security  of  the  entire 
area — from  the  borders  of  India  and  south  Viet- 
Nam  to  the  jungles  of  Laos,  struggling  to  protect 
its  newly  won  independence.  We  seek  in  Laos 
what  we  seek  in  all  Asia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  of  the 
world — freedom  for  the  people  and  independence 
for  the  government.  And  this  Nation  shall  perse- 
vere in  our  pursuit  of  these  objectives. 

In  Africa,  the  Congo  has  been  brutally  torn  by 
civil  strife,  political  unrest,  and  public  disorder. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  restore  peace  and  order — 
efforts  which  are  now  endangered  by  mounting 
tensions,  unsolved  problems,  and  decreasing  sup- 
port from  many  member  states. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  agents  seeking  to 
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exploit  that  region's  peaceful  revolution  of  ho 
have  established  a  base  on  Cuba,  only  90  miles  fro 
our  shores.  Our  objection  with  Cuba  is  not  ov 
the  people's  drive  for  a  better  life.  Our  objectit 
is  to  their  domination  by  foreign  and  domesl 
tyrannies.  Cuban  social  and  economic  refor 
should  be  encouraged.  Questions  of  economic  ai 
trade  policy  can  always  be  negotiated.  But  Coi 
munist  domination  in  this  hemisphere  can  nev 
be  negotiated. 

We  are  pledged  to  work  with  our  sister  Bepu 
lies  to  free  the  Americas  of  all  such  foreign  doir 
nation  and  all  tyranny,  working  toward  the  go 
of  a  free  hemisphere  of  free  governments,  exten 
ing  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

In  Europe  our  alliances  are  unfulfilled  and 
some  disarray.  The  unity  of  NATO  has  bei 
weakened  by  economic  rivalry  and  partial 
eroded  by  national  interest.  It  has  not  yet  f  ul 
mobilized  its  resources  nor  fully  achieved  a  cor 
mon  outlook.  Yet  no  Atlantic  power  can  meet  i 
its  own  the  mutual  problems  now  facing  us 
defense,  foreign  aid,  monetary  reserves,  and  a  ho 
of  other  areas ;  and  our  close  ties  with  those  who 
hopes  and  interests  we  share  are  among  this  N 
tion's  most  powerful  assets. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  th 
lies  beyond  the  cold  war — but  the  first  great  obst 
cle  is  still  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  ai 
Communist  China.  We  must  never  be  lulled  in 
believing  that  either  power  has  yielded  its  ami 
tions  for  world  domination — ambitions  which  th< 
forcefully  restated  only  a  short  time  ago.  On  tl 
contrary,  our  task  is  to  convince  them  that  a, 
gression  and  subversion  will  not  be  profitab 
routes  to  pursue  these  ends.  Open  and  peacef 
competition — for  prestige,  for  markets,  for  scie 
tific  achievement,  even  for  men's  minds — is  som 
thing  else  again.  For  if  freedom  and  communis 
were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  in  a  world 
peace,  I  would  look  to  the  future  with  ev 
increasing  confidence. 

To  meet  this  array  of  challenges — to  fulfill  i 
role  we  cannot  avoid  on  the  world  scene — we  mu 
reexamine  and  revise  our  whole  arsenal  of  too 
military,  economic,  and  political. 

One  must  not  overshadow  the  other.     On  t 
Presidential  coat  of  arms,  the  American  eag 
holds  in  his  right  talon  the  olive  branch,  while 
his  left  he  holds  a  bundle  of  arrows.    We  inten 
to  give  equal  attention  to  both. 
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First,  <we  rrmst  strengthen  our  military  tools. 
e  are  moving  into  a  period  of  uncertain  risk  and 
sat  commitment  in  which  both  the  military  and 
Dlomatic  possibilities  require  a  free- world  force 
powerful  as  to  make  any  aggression  clearly 
tile.  Yet  in  the  past,  lack  of  a  consistent,  co- 
rent  military  strategy,  the  absence  of  basic 
sumptions  about  our  national  requirements,  and 
>  faulty  estimates  and  duplication  arising  from 
erservice  rivalries  have  all  made  it  difficult  to 
;ess  accurately  how  adequate — or  inadequate — 
r  defenses  really  are. 

[  have,  therefore,  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
f ense  to  reappraise  our  entire  defense  strategy — 
r  ability  to  fulfill  our  commitments — the  effec- 
eness,  vulnerability,  and  dispersal  of  our  stra- 
fe bases,  forces,  and  warning  systems — the 
iciency  and  economy  of  our  operation  and  or- 
nization — the  elimination  of  obsolete  bases  and 
stallations — and  the  adequacy,  modernization, 
d  mobility  of  our  present  conventional  and 
clear  forces  and  weapons  systems  in  the  light 
present  and  future  dangers.  I  have  asked  for 
eliminary  conclusions  by  the  end  of  February — 
d  I  then  shall  recommend  whatever  legislative, 
dgetary,  or  executive  action  is  needed  in  the 
^ht  of  these  conclusions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  asked  the  Defense 
cretary  to  initiate  immediately  three  new  steps 
Dst  clearly  needed  now : 

(a)  First,  I  have  directed  prompt  attention  to 
crease  our  airlift  capacity.  Obtaining  addi- 
mal  air  transport  mobility — and  obtaining  it 
»w — will  better  assure  the  ability  of  our  conven- 
mal  forces  to  respond,  with  discrimination  and 
eed,  to  any  problem  at  any  spot  on  the  globe 

any  moment's  notice.  In  particular  it  will  en- 
»le  us  to  meet  any  deliberate  effort  to  avoid  or 
vert  our  forces  by  starting  limited  wars  in 
idely  scattered  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  step  up 
ir  Polaris  submarine  program.  Using  unobli- 
tted  shipbuilding  funds  now  (to  let  contracts 
•iginally  scheduled  for  the  next  fiscal  year)  will 
lild  and  place  on  station — at  least  9  months 
irlier  than  planned — substantially  more  units  of 
crucial  deterrent — a  fleet  that  will  never  attack 
ret,  but  possess  sufficient  powers  of  retaliation, 
mcealed  beneath  the  seas,  to  discourage  any  ag- 
ressor  from  launching  an  attack  upon  our 
icurity. 

(c)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  accelerate 
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our  entire  missile  program.  Until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  reappraisal  is  completed,  the  em- 
phasis here  will  be  largely  on  improved  organiza- 
tion and  decision- making — on  cutting  down  the 
wasteful  duplications  and  the  time/lag  that  have 
handicapped  our  whole  family  of  missiles.  If 
we  are  to  keep  the  peace,  we  need  an  invulnerable 
missile  force  powerful  enough  to  deter  any  aggres- 
sor from  even  threatening  an  attack  that  he  would 
know  could  not  destroy  enough  of  our  force  to 
prevent  his  own  destruction.  For  as  I  said  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  office:  "Only  when  our  arms 
are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  be- 
yond doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed." 3 

Secondly,  we  must  improve  our  economic  tools. 
Our  role  is  essential  and  unavoidable  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  sound  and  expanding  economy  for 
the  entire  non-Communist  world,  helping  other 
nations  build  the  strength  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems, to  satisfy  their  own  aspirations — to  sur- 
mount their  own  dangers.  The  problems  in 
achieving  this  goal  are  towering  and  unprece- 
dented— the  response  must  be  towering  and  un- 
precedented as  well,  much  as  lend-lease  and  the 
Marshall  plan  were  in  earlier  years,  which  brought 
such  fruitful  results. 

(a)  I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  for  authority 

to  establish  a  new  and  more  effective  program  for 

assisting  the  economic,  educational,   and  social 

development  of  other  countries  and  continents. 

That   program   must  stimulate  and   take   more 

effectively  into  account  the  contributions  of  our 

allies,  and  provide  central  policy  direction  for  all 

our  own  programs  that  now  so  often  overlap, 

conflict,  or  diffuse  our  energies  and  resources. 

Such  a  program,  compared  to  past  programs,  will 

require 

— more  flexibility  for  short-run  emergencies 

—more  commitment  to  long-term  development 

— new  attention  to  education  at  all  levels 

— greater  emphasis  on  the  recipient  nation's 

role,  their  effort,  their  purpose,  with  greater  social 

justice  for  their  people,  broader  distribution  and 

participation  by  their  people,  and  more  efficient 

public    administration    and    more    efficient    tax 

systems  of  their  own 

and  orderly  planning  for  national  and  re- 
gional development  instead  of  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 


3  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
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(b)  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  early  action 
approving  the  convention  establishing  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment.* This  will  be  an  important  instrument  in 
sharing  with  our  allies  this  development  effort — 
working  toward  the  time  when  each  nation  will 
contribute  in  proportion  to  its  ability  to  pay. 
For,  while  we  are  prepared  to  assume  our  full 
share  of  these  huge  burdens,  we  cannot  and  must 
not  be  expected  to  bear  them  alone. 

(c)  To  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south,  we  have 
pledged  a  new  alliance  for  progress — alianza  para 
progreso.  Our  goal  is  a  free  and  prosperous 
Latin  America,  realizing  for  all  its  states  and  all 
its  citizens  a  degree  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress that  matches  their  historic  contributions  of 
culture,  intellect,  and  liberty.  To  start  this  Na- 
tion's role  at  this  time  in  that  alliance  of 
neighbors,  I  am  recommending  the  following: 

— That  the  Congress  appropriate  in  full  the 
$500  million  fund  pledged  by  the  Act  of  Bogota,5 
to  be  used  not  as  an  instrument  of  the  cold  war,  but 
as  a  first  step  in  the  sound  development  of  the 
Americas. 

— That  a  new  Inter-Departmental  Task  Force 
be  established  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  coordinate  at  the  highest  level 
all  policies  and  programs  of  concern  to  the 
Americas. 

— That  our  delegates  to  the  OAS  [Organiza- 
tion of  American  States],  working  with  those  of 
other  members,  strengthen  that  body  as  an  instru- 
ment to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  foreign 
domination  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

— That,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
launch  a  new  hemispheric  attack  on  illiteracy  and 
inadequate  educational  opportunities  to  all  levels ; 
and,  finally, 

— That  a  food-for-peace  mission  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Latin  America  to  explore  ways  in 
which  our  vast  food  abundance  can  be  used  to 
help  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  certain  areas 
of  suffering  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

(d)  This  administration  is  expanding  its  food- 
for-peace  program  in  every  possible  way.6  The 
product  of  our  abundance  must  be  used  more  effec- 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  11. 
6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 
'  See  pp.  216  and  217. 
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tively  to  relieve  hunger  and  help  economic  growtr 
in  all  corners  of  the  globe.    And  I  have  askec 
the  director  of  this  program  to  recommend  addi 
tional  ways  in  which  these  surpluses  can  advan 
the  interests  of  world  peace — including  the  esta 
lishment  of  world  food  reserves. 

(e)  An  even  more  valuable  national  asset 
our  reservoir  of  dedicated  men  and  women — n 
only  on  our  college  campuses  but  in  every  age 
group — who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  con-| 
tribute  their  skills,  their  efforts,  and  a  part  oi 
their  lives  to  the  fight  for  world  order.    We  ca 
mobilize  this  talent  through  the  formation  of 
National  Peace  Corps,  enlisting  the  services  of  a 
those  with  the  desire  and  capacity  to  help  foreigr 
lands    meet    their    urgent    needs    for    trained 
personnel. 

(f)  Finally,  while  our  attention  is  centered  or 
the  development  of  the  non-Communist  worL 
we  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the  ultima 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern  Europei 
peoples.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  help  reestab- 
lish historic  ties  of  friendship,  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  for  increased  discretion  to  use  economic 
tools  in  this  area  whenever  this  is  found  to  be 
clearly  in  the  national  interest.  This  will  require 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  along  the  lines  I  proposed  as  a  membei 
of  the  Senate,  and  upon  which  the  Senate  voted 
last  summer.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  to  explore  with 
the  Polish  Government  the  possibility  of  using 
our  frozen  Polish  funds  on  projects  of  peace  that 
will  demonstrate  our  abiding  friendship  for  and 
interest  in  the  people  of  Poland. 

Third,  we  must  sharpen  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic tools — the  means  of  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment on  which  an  enforceable  world  order  must 
ultimately  rest. 

(a)  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  coordinate 
and  expand  our  disarmament  effort — to  increase 
our  programs  of  research  and  study — and  to  make 
arms  control  a  central  goal  of  our  national  policy 
under  my  direction.7  The  deadly  arms  race, 
and  the  huge  resources  it  absorbs,  have  too  long 
overshadowed  all  else  we  must  do.  We  must  pre- 
vent that  arms  race  from  spreading  to  new 
nations,  to  new  nuclear  powers,  and  to  the  reaches 
of  outer  space.  We  must  make  certain  that  our 
negotiators  are  better  informed  and  better  pre- 
pared— to  formulate  workable  proposals  of  our 


7  See  p.  215. 
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m  and  to  make  sound  judgments  about  the 
oposals  of  others. 

I  have  asked  the  other  governments  concerned 
agree  to  a  reasonable  delay  in  the  talks  on  a 
iclear  test  ban — and  it  is  our  intention  to  resume 
gotiations  prepared  to  reach  a  final  agreement 
th  any  nation  that  is  equally  willing  to  agree 
an  effective  and  enforceable  treaty. 

(b)  We  must  increase  our  support  of  the  United 
ations  as  an  instrument  to  end  the  cold  war  in- 
sad  of  an  arena  in  which  to  fight  it.  In  recogni- 
>n  of  its  increasing  importance  and  the  doubling 
its  membership 

— we  are  enlarging  and  strengthening  our  own 
ission  to  the  U.N. 

— we  shall  help  insure  that  it  is  properly  fi- 
mced. 

— we  shall  work  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
fice  of  the  Secretary-General  is  maintained. 
— And  I  would  address  a  special  plea  to  the 
nailer  nations  of  the  world — to  join  with  us  in 
rengthening  this  Organization,  which  is  far 
ore  essential  to  their  security  than  it  is  to  ours — 
le  only  body  in  the  world  where  no  nation  need 
)  powerful  to  be  secure,  where  every  nation  has 

I  equal  voice,  and  where  any  nation  can  exert 
.fluence  not  according  to  the  strength  of  its 
*mies  but  according  to  the  strength  of  its  ideas. 
;  deserves  the  support  of  all. 

(c)  Finally,  this  administration  intends  to  ex- 
lore  promptly  all  possible  areas  of  cooperation 
ith  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  "to  in- 
)ke  the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  ter- 
>rs."  Specifically,  I  now  invite  all  nations — 
Lcluding  the  Soviet  Union — to  join  with  us  in  de- 
jloping  a  weather  prediction  program,  in  a  new 
>mmunications  satellite  program,  and  in  prepara- 
on  for  probing  the  distant  planets  of  Mars  and 
enus,  probes  which  may  someday  unlock  the 
eepest  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Today  this  country  is  ahead  in  the  science  and 
jchnology  of  space,  while  the  Soviet  Union  is 
head  in  the  capacity  to  lift  large  vehicles  into 
rbit.  Both  nations  would  help  themselves  as 
rell  as  other  nations  by  removing  these  endeavors 
rom  the  bitter  and  wasteful  competition  of  the 
Did  war.  The  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
rin  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  scientists  of 

II  nations  in  a  greater  effort  to  make  the  fruits 
f  this  new  knowledge  available  to  all — and,  be- 
ond  that,  in  an  effort  to  extend  f  arm  technology  to 


hungry  nations — to  wipe  out  disease — to  increase 
the  exchanges  of  scientists  and  their  knowledge — 
and  to  make  our  own  laboratories  available  to  tech- 
nicians of  other  lands  who  lack  the  facilities  to 
pursue  their  own  work.  Where  nature  makes 
natural  allies  of  us  all,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
beneficial  relations  are  possible  even  with  those 
with  whom  we  most  deeply  disagree — and  this 
must  someday  be  the  basis  of  world  peace  and  law. 


I  have  commented  on  the  state  of  the  domestic 
economy,  our  balance  of  payments,  our  Federal 
and  social  budget,  and  the  state  of  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  about 
the  state  of  the  executive  branch.  We  have  found 
it  full  of  honest  and  useful  public  servants — but 
their  capacity  to  act  decisively  at  the  exact  time 
action  is  needed  has  too  often  been  muffled  in  the 
morass  of  committees,  timidities,  and  fictitious 
theories  which  have  created  a  growing  gap  between 
decision  and  execution,  between  planning  and 
reality.  In  a  time  of  rapidly  deteriorating  situa- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  this  is  bad  for  the 
public  service  and  particularly  bad  for  the 
country ;  and  we  mean  to  make  a  change. 

I  have  pledged  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  to  a  continuous  encouragement  of  initia- 
tive, responsibility,  and  energy  in  serving  the 
public  interest.  Let  every  public  servant  know, 
whether  his  post  is  high  or  low,  that  a  man's  rank 
and  reputation  in  this  administration  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  job  he  does,  and  not 
by  the  size  of  his  staff,  his  office,  or  his  budget. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  this  administration  recognizes 
the  value  of  dissent  and  daring — that  we  greet 
healthy  controversy  as  the  hallmark  of  healthy 
change.  Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud  and 
lively  career.  And  let  every  man  and  woman  who 
works  in  any  area  of  our  National  Government,  in 
any  branch,  at  any  level,  be  able  to  say  with  pride 
and  with  honor  in  future  years:  "I  served  the 
United  States  Government  in  that  hour  of  our 
Nation's  need." 

For  only  with  complete  dedication  by  us  all 
to  the  national  interest  can  we  bring  our  country 
through  the  troubled  years  that  lie  ahead.  Our 
problems  are  critical.  The  tide  is  unfavorable. 
The  news  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better.  And 
while  hoping  and  working  for  the  best,  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  now  for  the  worst. 
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We  cannot  escape  our  dangers — neither  must  we 
let  them  drive  us  into  panic  or  narrow  isolation. 
In  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the  balance  of 
power  already  rests  with  our  adversaries,  the  forces 
of  freedom  are  sharply  divided.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  our  time  that  the  techniques  of  a  harsh 
and  repressive  system  should  be  able  to  instill 
discipline  and  ardor  in  its  servants — while  the 
blessings  of  liberty  have  too  often  stood  for  privi- 
lege, materialism,  and  a  life  of  ease. 

But  I  have  a  different  view  of  liberty. 

Life  in  1961  will  not  be  easy.  Wishing  it,  pre- 
dicting it,  even  asking  for  it,  will  not  make  it  so. 
There  will  be  further  setbacks  before  the  tide  is 
turned.  But  turn  it  we  must.  The  hopes  of  all 
mankind  rest  upon  us — not  simply  upon  those  of 
us  in  this  Chamber,  but  upon  the  peasant  in  Laos, 
the  fisherman  in  Nigeria,  the  exile  from  Cuba,  the 
spirit  that  moves  every  man  and  nation  who  shares 
our  hopes  for  freedom  and  the  future.  And  in  the 
final  analysis,  they  rest  most  of  all  upon  the  pride 
and  perseverance  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  great 
Republic. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  President  [Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt],  whose  birthday  we  honor  today,  clos- 
ing his  final  state  of  the  Union  message  16  years 
ago,  "We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  un- 
limited opportunities  that  God  has  given  us." 


Secretary  Cites  Value  of  Privacy 
in  Use  of  Diplomatic  Channel 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rush x 

It  is  the  intention  of  President  Kennedy  and 
myself  to  use  freely  the  diplomatic  channel  for  in- 
formal as  well  as  formal  discussions  and  consulta- 
tions with  other  governments.  The  value  of  the 
diplomatic  channel  depends  on  its  privacy.  We 
fully  recognize  the  right  and  the  need  of  the  public 
to  be  adequately  informed  on  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  This  right,  however,  cannot  extend 
to  the  immediate  and  full  disclosure  of  every  ex- 
change between  one  of  our  Ambassadors  and  a  high 
official  in  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  understandable  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  press  concerning  Ambassador 
[Llewellyn  E.]  Thompson's  talk  in  Moscow  on 


January  21  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  o> 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Follow 
ing  that  talk,  Ambassador  Thompson  said  that  h 
had  no  comment  beyond  confirming  that  the  inte 
view  concerned  Soviet- American  relations.  Ther 
is  nothing  to  be  added  at  the  present  time  tt. 
Ambassador  Thompson's  statement. 


President  Kennedy  Replies  to  Messagi 
From  Soviet  Leaders 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  21 

The  White  House  on  January  21  made  publi 
the  following  exchange  of  telegrams  b etwee; 
President  Kennedy  and  Nikitd  Khrushchev,  Chaii 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.SM 
and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE 

January  21,  1961 

Nikita  Khrushchev, 

Chairman   of  the   Council  of  Ministers   of  tl 

U.S.S.R.   '      t 
Leonid  Brezhnev, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Sovii 

oftheU.S.S.R. 
The  Kremlin 
Moscoio,  U.S.S.R. 


.. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  23  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 


Please  accept  this  expression  of  my  appreciatio 
for  your  kind  message  of  congratulations  on  tb 
occasion  of  my  inauguration  as  President  of  th 
United  States  of  America.  I  welcome  your  e? 
pression  of  hope  for  a  fundamental  improvemer 
in  relations  between  our  two  countries  and  in  th 
world  situation  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  hope  which  w 
share.  We  are  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperal 
with  all  who  are  prepared  to  join  in  genuine  dec 
ication  to  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  and  a  moi 
fruitful  life  for  all  mankind.  Speaking  on  behal 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  State 
of  America,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  I  can  a; 
sure  you  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Got 
ernment  will  be  directed  toward  this  imperath 
goal. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
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DVIET  MESSAGE 

he  President 
\e  White  House 
ashington 

Dear  Me.  President:  We  congratulate  you  on  the 
■casion  of  your  inauguration.  Availing  ourselves  of  this 
•portunity  we  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  by  our 
vn  joint  efforts  we  shall  succeed  in  achieving  a  funda- 
ental  improvement  in  relations  between  our  countries 
id  a  normalization  of  the  whole  international  situation, 
e  are  convinced  that,  step  by  step,  it  will  be  possible 
remove  existing  suspicion  and  distrust  and  cultivate 
eds  of  friendship  and  practical  cooperation  between 
ir  peoples.  On  its  side,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
ways  ready  to  support  any  good  undertakings  in  this 
rection  and  do  everything  in  its  power  in  order  that 
irable  peace  may  be  established  in  the  world,  so  that  all 
itions  may  live  in  friendship  and  without  enmity. 

N.  Khrushchev, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  V.S.8.R. 

L.  Brezhnev, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

oscow,  The  Kremlin,  January  20,  1961 


luclear-Test  Study  Panel  Named 
y  Disarmament  Administration 

hite  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  United 
tates  Disarmament  Administration  announced 
ti  January  25  the  establishment  of  a  panel  of 
sperts  to  study,  review,  and  bring  up  to  date 
schnical  considerations  bearing  upon  the  con- 
usion  of  an  agreement  for  the  discontinuance 
f  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Fisk,  president  of  the  Bell 
elephone  Laboratories,  has  been  asked  and  has 
ajreed  to  serve  as  the  panel  chairman.  Other 
anel  members  include : 

r.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

en.  Austin  W.  Betts,  Division  of  Military  Applications, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

r.   Harold   Brown,    Lawrence    Radiation    Laboratory, 

Livermore,  Calif. 

purgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 

to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology,  the  White 

House 

r.  Richard  Latter,   Rand  Corporation,   Santa  Monica, 

Calif. 

en.  Herbert  B.  Loper,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Defense 


Dr.  J.  Carson  Mark,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratories, 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Doyle  Northrup,  Air  Force  Technical  Application  Center, 
Department  of  Defense 

Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  High  Energy  Physics  Lab- 
oratory,  Stanford  University,   Stanford,  Calif. 

Dr.  Frank  Press,  Seismological  Laboratory,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird,  Division  of  Military  Applications, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Defense 

In  addition  there  will  be  observers  from  inter- 
ested Government  departments  and  agencies. 


President  Meets  With  Committee 
on  U.S.  Economic  Position 

White  House  /Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

The  President  met  this  afternoon  [January  25] 
with  a  special  committee  that  he  had  selected,  sev- 
eral weeks  before  his  inauguration,  to  analyze  the 
current  economic  position  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  attention  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 
was  also  present.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Allan  Sproul,  former  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York ;  Roy  Blough,  Professor 
of  International  Business,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Columbia  University;  and  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Professor  of  Business  Conditions, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Michigan.  Professor  Blough  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  administration  of  President 
Truman;  Professor  McCracken  served  on  the 
Council  for  a  time  under  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  committee  completed 
its  report  on  January  18. 

The  President  today  thanked  the  committee  for 
preparing  this  excellent  report,  which  he  found 
very  useful.  He  believes  that  it  should  contrib- 
ute greatly  toward  better  public  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  current  recession,  the  gold  out- 
flow, and  our  international  payments  deficit.  He 
is  hopeful  that  it  will  stimulate  wide  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  important  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  He  felt  that  the  report 
and  its  recommendations  for  positive  action 
merited  close  attention. 


efaroary   73,   1967 
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President  Describes  Role 
of  Food-for-Peace  Director 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  24 
MEMORANDUM  OF  JANUARY  24 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  &£,  1961. 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies 

I  have  today  issued  an  Executive  Order  relating 
to  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program.  This  Order  amends  Executive  Orders 
10893  1  and  10900,2  providing  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  mutual  security  and  related  functions 
and  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  respectively. 
It  provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program  shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous 
supervision  and  coordination  of  the  functions 
under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  well  as  those  functions  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  which  are  delegated  by  Executive 
Order  10900.  These  provisions  of  law  deal  with 
the  use  of  American  agricultural  commodities  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  describe 
further  the  role  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program,  who  will  be  located  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  in  a  significant  way  and  to  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  diet  for  peoples  all  around  the  world. 
We  must  make  the  most  vigorous  and  constructive 
use  possible  of  this  opportunity.  We  must  narrow 
the  gap  between  abundance  here  at  home  and  near 
starvation  abroad.  Humanity  and  prudence, 
alike,  counsel  a  major  effort  on  our  part. 

Many  Government  functions  and  activities  re- 
late to  the  overseas  movement  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  that  responsibility  for  coordination  of 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  869. 
8  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Jan.  30, 1961,  p.  159. 


all  these  efforts  be  centralized  so  that  they  can  bi 
come  more  meaningful — a  more  useful  instrumei 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  more  efficient. 

Accordingly,  I  expect  to  look  to  the  Food-fc 
Peace  Director,  working  under  my  direction 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agriculture  i 
particular,  to  exercise  affirmative  leadership  an 
continuous  supervision  over  the  various  activity 
in  this  field,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  ha 
monious  relationship. 

The  most  immediate  task  which  I  have  asked  tl 
Director  to  undertake  is  that  of  conducting  2 
intensive  review  of  all  these  activities  and  cojj 
sidering  possible  improvements  in  them.  He  wi 
communicate  to  me  the  results  of  this  review  ar 
his  recommendations  for  improvement,  includii 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  changes  i 
may  be  necessary.  I  have  asked  the  Food-fo 
Peace  Director  to  consider  very  carefully  tj 
intimate  relationships  between  our  foreign  agi 
cultural  activities  and  other  aspects  of  our  f  oreij 
assistance  program  and  to  develop  the  necessa 
programs  and  policies  in  coordination  with  t! 
Mutual  Security  Coordinator. 

I  know  that  in  all  of  his  endeavors  the  Direct 
will  have  your  full  support  and  cooperation. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in  t 


Federal  Register. 


John  F.  Kennedy 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  109153 

Amending  Peiok  Executive  Orders  To  Provide  fob  t: 
Responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-f- 
Peace  Program 

Whereas  American  agricultural  abundance  offers  i 
unique  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  promote  if 
interests  of  peace  in  a  significant  way  and  to  play  i 
important  role  in  helping  to  provide  a  more  adequate  djt 
for  peoples  around  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  exports  of  farm  products  are  of  great  )'■ 
portance  to  the  domestic  economy,  furnishing  apprc- 
mately  11  percent  of  total  farm  income ;  and 

Whereas  many  government  functions  and  activit: 
relate  to  the  movement  overseas  of  agricultural  produ* 
and  commodities,  and  a  number  of  government  agenc: 
have  responsibilities  in  connection  with  these  activiti  I 
and 

Whereas  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  we  hit 


1 26  Fed.  Reg.  781. 
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ational  food  policy  directed  toward  using  our  agricul- 
al  abundance  as  a  national  asset  to  meet  foreign  policy 
ectives. 

few,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 
Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10900  of  January  5, 1961 
i  F.R.  143),  headed  "Administration  of  the  Agricul- 
al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
ended,"  is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering  sections  6 
1  7  thereof  as  sections  7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
erting  after  section  5  the  following  new  section  6 : 

Sec.  6.  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program.  Sub- 
t  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
)d-for-Peace  Program  (provided  for  in  a  letter  of  the 
jsident  bearing  the  same  date  as  this  order)  shall  be 
ponsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  coordina- 
a  of  the  functions  hereinabove  delegated  or  otherwise 
igned  to  officers  or  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
egoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
terminating  any  delegation  or  other  assignment  of 
iction  made  by  other  sections  of  this  order." 

Sec.  2.  Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  November  8,  1960 
5  F.R.  10731),  headed  "Administration  of  mutual  se- 
:ity  and  related  functions,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
ling  at  the  end  of  Part  I  thereof  a  new  section  111, 
iding  as  follows : 

'Sec.  111.  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program. 
bject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Director  of 
i  Food-for-Peace  Program  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
itinuous  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  functions 
der  Section  402  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1922).  The  fore- 
ing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
perseding  any  delegation  or  other  assignment  of  func- 
>n  made  by  the  Act  or  by  other  sections  of  this  order." 

T 

je  White  House, 
nuary  24,  1961. 


ood-for-Peace  Committee  Reports 
>  President  Kennedy 

The  "White  House  on  January  24  made  public 
report x  to  President  Kennedy  prepared  by  the 
ood-for-Peace  Committee  appointed  by  the 
resident  during  the  campaign  and  headed  by 
[urray  Lincoln,  president  of  CAKE  and  presi- 
ent  of  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 

'Not printed  here. 
ebruary   73,   J  96 1 


of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  report  recommended 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural 
abundance  to  meet  human  needs  and  to  serve  better 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Urging  transformation  of  present  surplus  dis- 
posal activities  under  Public  Law  480  [Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act]  into 
a  program  for  the  fullest  use  of  our  agricultural 
capacity  for  human  well-being  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Committee  called  for  improvements  in 
the  present  administration  of  P.L.  480,  expansion 
of  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  and 
new  legislative  authority  extending  P.L.  480  for 
a  5-year  period  with  widely  expanded  financial  au- 
thorization. The  report  also  commended  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Food-for-Peace  Director2  and 
called  for  a  national  advisory  committee  on  food 
for  peace,  a  world  food  conference,  food-for-peace 
missions  to  be  sent  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  and  a  positive  food-distribution  program 
under  the  United  Nations. 

The  Food-for-Peace  Committee  submitted  the 
report  to  the  President  in  response  to  his  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  recommendations  for  implement- 
ing his  six-point  food-for-peace  program  made 
public  on  October  31.  In  so  doing  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  in  preparing  the  report  it  had  had 
the  assistance  of  numerous  governmental  officials 
and  the  advice  of  private  citizens  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  U.S.  surplus  food  programs. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  submitting  the 
report  were: 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  chairman,  president  of  CARE  and 
president  of  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
sponsor  of  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  in  the 
86th  Congress 

Donald  Murphy,  director  of  editorial  research,  Wallace's 
Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  former  chairman,  agri- 
culture committee,  National  Planning  Association 

George  W.  Forell,  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
Lutheran   Theological  Seminary,   Maywood,  111. 

William  Benton,  Southport,  Conn.,  former  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  New  York  City,  active  supporter  of 
medical  and  health  research  and  nationally  known 
leader  in  public  health,  cancer,  heart,  and  mental  health 
organizations. 


See  p.  216. 
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Food  Program  for  Congo 
To  Be  Increased 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
increase  substantially  its  contribution  toward  re- 
lieving the  famine  in  the  Congo.  This  will  be  done 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  corn  meal  and  dry 
milk,  by  adding  contributions  of  rice,  and  by  air- 
lifting 1,010  tons  of  food  supplies,  seeds,  and 
hospital  supplies  from  a  number  of  African  coun- 
tries into  the  Congo.  In  addition  hospital  tents 
from  United  States  Army  stocks  will  be  airlifted 
to  the  Congo.  The  food  and  the  hospital  tents  will 
be  donated,  and  the  United  States  will  meet  the 
full  cost  of  the  airlift. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Food-for-Peace 
Director  [George  S.  McGovern] ,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  been  instructed  to  implement  this 
program  with  greatest  urgency.  This  decision  has 
been  made  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  meet 
the  threat  of  starvation  among  displaced  persons 
and  other  victims  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Congo. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  meet 
fully  the  emergency  requirements  of  the  Congo 
for  rice,  corn,  dry  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs  in  our 
surplus  stocks.  To  date,  6,000  tons  of  corn  meal, 
700  tons  of  rice,  and  1,000  tons  of  dry  milk  have 
been  made  available.  A  shipment  of  1,678  tons  of 
corn  meal  has  left  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  has  carried  500  tons  of  corn 
meal  from  Lome  in  Togo  to  the  Congo.  Substan- 
tial deliveries  of  dry  milk  have  already  been  made, 
and  700  tons  of  rice  will  be  loaded  on  January  29. 

The  Government  is  now  placing  the  following 
additional  quantities  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.N. : 
10,000  tons  of  rice,  4,000  tons  of  corn  meal,  and 
1,000  tons  of  dry  milk.  The  first  shipment  of  rice, 
800  tons,  will  also  be  loaded  on  January  29.  Fur- 
ther shipments  of  rice  and  corn  meal,  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  tons  of  each  per  month,  are  scheduled  to 
be  made  beginning  in  early  February.  Deliveries 
of  dry  milk  will  be  made  as  required. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  already  begun 
to  fly  1,010  tons  of  foodstuffs,  seeds,  and  medical 
stores  which  the  U.N.  and  FAO  [Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization]  have  secured  in  other  Afri- 
can countries.     In  this  way  the  delivery  of  food 
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into  the  Congo  has  been  speeded  up  so  that 
direct  airlift  of  food  from  the  United  States 
required. 

Within  the  Congo  transportation  and  distribi 
tion  are  being  organized  by  the  United  Natior 
The  cost  of  the  local  airlift,  which  is  necessary 
view  of  deficiencies  in  surface  transportation  in  thi 
Congo,  is  being  defrayed  from  the  U.N.  fund  fo 
the  Congo,  to  which  the  United  States  Governmen 
has  contributed  $10  million.  Distribution  facili 
ties  are  being  built  up  very  rapidly  and  should  b 
adequate  within  a  short  time  to  reach  all  refugee 
in  the  Kasai  area. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  food  an  increasingly 
important  role  is  to  be  played  by  American  volun 
tary  agencies,  in  particular  the  Protestant  am 
Catholic  missionary  organizations. 

Assurances  have  been  received  from  the  Unite 
Nations  that,  with  the  help  of  this  program,  th 
flow  of  supplies  will  be  adequate  to  relieve  th 
distress.  The  United  States  Government  wij 
cooperate  fully  to  help  the  United  Nations  to  pre 
vent  famine  in  the  Congo. 


U.S.  To  Send  150  American 
Teachers  to  East  Africa 

Press  release  38  dated  January  28 

A  U.S.  Government  project  to  send  some  15 
young  American  teachers  to  four  east  Africa: 
countries  as  a  first  step  in  overcoming  critica 
teacher  shortages  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Intel 
national  Cooperation  Administration  on  Januar 
27. 

The  action  taken  was  the  awarding  of  a  prelim 
inary  contract  by  ICA  to  Teachers  College  o 
Columbia  University  to  develop  a  broad  plan  fo 
working  with  Makerere  College  of  East  Africa,  i 
Uganda,  in  accelerating  the  output  of  qualifie 
local  teachers  for  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda 
and  Zanzibar.  The  furnishing  of  young  Amer 
can  teachers  would  help  fill  the  gap  pending  th 
availability  of  local  teachers. 

The  project  looks  toward  supplying  the  15 
American  teachers  this  summer.  Since  some  o 
the  young  Americans  would  be  obtained  from  thi 
year's  June  graduating  classes  about  the  country 
ICA  and  Teachers  College  officials  are  movin 
quickly  to  implement  the  proposed  program. 
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Teachers  College  will  send  one  of  its  faculty 
embers  to  east  Africa  in  the  immediate  future 
i  make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  facilities  and  re- 
tirements. It  also  is  selecting  several  faculty 
embers  for  assignment  to  Makerere  College  as 
Ivisers  during  the  period  of  cooperation. 
Meanwhile  Teachers  College  is  taking  steps  to 
mtact  young  teachers  and  college  students 
raduating  from  U.S.  institutions  in  June, 
imultaneously,  procedural  measures  necessary  to 
aplement  the  plan  officially  are  being  arranged 
ith  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ad  the  four  countries. 

The  project  represents  the  first  relatively  large- 
sale  effort  to  engage  the  services  of  young  Ameri- 
ms  in  the  organized  overseas  technical 
^operation  program.  ICA  education  officials 
nphasized  that  the  project  would  serve  as  a  pilot 
Bfort  and  should  provide  answers  to  many  ques- 
ons  and  problems  involved  in  using  young 
jnerican  college  graduates. 

The  pressing  need  to  help  east  Africa  move  as 
uickly  as  possible  toward  the  goal  of  meeting  its 
icondary  school  teaching  needs  with  its  own  peo- 
le,  adequately  and  suitably  trained,  was  brought 
ut  at  a  4-day  conference  in  early  December  at 
'rinceton  University  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  through  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  Prince- 
on  conference  brought  together  governmental 
epresentatives,  leading  educators,  foundation  and 
ther  private  organization  representatives  from 
he  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
our  east  African  emerging  nations.  The  confer- 
nce  proposed  that  as  an  interim  measure  a 
elected  group  of  young  American  teachers  might 
>e  recruited  in  the  United  States  and  given  orien- 
ation  and  training  at  Makerere  College  for  serv- 
es in  east  African  schools  pending  availability  of 
m  increased  number  of  African  teachers. 

In  the  four  countries,  whose  populations  total 
J2  million,  there  were  last  year  approximately 
1,600  graduates  of  secondary  schools.  This  short- 
ige  of  secondary  school  graduates  is  a  bottleneck 
o  the  acceleration  of  economic  and  social  endeavor 
n  east  Africa,  for  from  these  graduates  must  come 
be  teachers  of  future  generations,  a  large  share  of 
be  skilled  workers  for  government,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry,  and  the  students  for 
righer  education  in  technology  and  the  profes- 
sions. 
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Mr.  Voorhees  Submits  Final  Report 
on  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  18 

I  am  releasing  herewith  the  final  report  on 
Cuban  refugee  problems  by  Tracy  Voorhees,  who 
has  been  acting  as  my  personal  representative  in 
this  matter. 

In  appointing  Mr.  Voorhees  for  this  task  last 
November,  and  in  giving  him  funds  and  added 
powers  on  December  2,  I  sought  to  express  by 
effective  action  the  interest  which,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  felt  in  these  troubled  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  my  deep  sympathy  for  them  and 
desire  to  be  of  help  to  them. 

This  latest  exodus  of  persons  fleeing  from  Com- 
munist oppression  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
in  which  our  Nation  has  become  the  country  of 
first  asylum  for  any  such  number  of  refugees.  To 
grant  such  asylum  is  in  accordance  with  the  long- 
standing traditions  of  the  United  States.  Our 
people  opened  their  homes  and  hearts  to  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  4  years  ago.  I  am  sure  we  will 
do  no  less  for  these  distressed  Cubans. 

I  would  like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  Mr.  Voor- 
hees for  his  willingness  once  again  to  give  of  his 
time  and  energy  in  the  public  interest.  Steps  have 
been  initiated  to  implement  his  additional  recom- 
mendations including  the  assignment  of  State 
Department  personnel  evacuated  from  Cuba  to  the 
Refugee  Center  in  Miami. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

January  18, 1961 
Dear  Mb.  President  :  Last  November  10th  you  directed 
me  to  act  as  your  representative  to  look  into  the  Cuban 
refugee  situation  and  report  to  you. 

On  December  2nd,  when  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
work  of  obtaining  firm  statistical  facts— which  did  not 
exist,  but  were  requisite  for  a  final  report— would  take 
several  weeks,  you  authorized  me  to  act  at  once  to  relieve 
immediate  hardship  conditions. 

On  December  19th  my  Interim  Report 1  summarized  the 
then  existing  situation.  Herewith  I  submit  my  final 
report. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  45. 
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This  completes  the  assignment  you  gave  me,  and  I 
tender  my  resignation  effective  at  the  convenience  of  the 
President. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
again  to  serve  under  your  inspiring  leadership. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Tbacy  S.  Vooehees 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Report  to  the  President  on  the  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

Foreword 

This  report  supplements  my  Interim  Report  of  December 
19th.  In  the  latter  I  stated  that  the  influx  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States  had  approached  almost  40,000 
in  number  and  was  continuing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1,000 
a  week.  The  principal  port  of  entry  for  these  refugees 
was — and  is —  Miami. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  spillover  to  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area — including  Newark — and  to  a 
relatively  small  extent  to  other  cities,  the  majority  remain 
in  the  Miami  area.  There,  an  ever-mounting  Cuban  popu- 
lation quite  obviously  has  overrun  the  community's  capac- 
ity to  cope  with  it. 

The  problem  is  now  a  national  one. 

A  series  of  surveys  and  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the 
refugee  problem  have  been  prepared  at  my  request.  They 
furnish  the  basis  for  substantial  parts  of  my  Interim  Re- 
port of  December  19th  and  of  this  Report.  A  partial  list 
is  annexed. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  in  Miami 

The  information  available  concerning  the  extent  of 
hardship  among  the  Cuban  refugees  did  not  rest  on  any 
firm  factual  basis,  as  I  stated  in  my  Interim  Report. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  more  reliable  information — 
and  also  both  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  emergency  wel- 
fare assistance,  and  to  relieve  pressures  in  Miami  by 
starting  to  move  some  of  the  refugees  elsewhere — a  Cuban 
Refugee  Emergency  Center,  patterned  to  some  extent 
upon  the  successful  Hungarian  refugee  operation  at  Camp 
Kilmer,  was  established  on  December  7th. 

To  finance  this,  I  used  some  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Contingency  Funds  made  available  to  me  by  your  action 
of  December  2nd. 

This  Refugee  Center  has  since  served  as  the  catalyst 
required  to  produce  a  cooperative  effort,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  success.  Here  the  talents  and 
resources  of  many  public  and  private  agencies  have  been 
fused  into  a  major  cooperative  enterprise  making  possible 
for  the  first  time  a  valid  assessment  of  the  problem  and 
the  beginning  of  effective  action  to  meet  it. 

As  a  result,  the  situation  in  Miami,  though  still  serious 
and  potentially  explosive,  has  already  been  improved. 
The  state  of  mind,  bordering  on  desperation  on  the  part 
of  the  refugees  and  grave  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  State, 
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County  and  City  officials  and  of  responsible  citizens,  has 
in  general  changed  to  an  attitude  of  hope  and  of  confidence, 
that  something  is  being  done. 

No  Cuban  refugee  in  that  area  is  now  without  an  im- 
mediate source  of  assistance  if  he  seeks  it.  None  for  th( 
time  being  need  go  without  food,  clothing,  housing 
emergency  medical  care,  or  assistance  in  finding 
employment. 

The  Refugee  Center  has  been  thoroughly  publicizec 
throughout  the  area,  through  both  Spanish  and  Englisl 
media,  encouraging  the  Cuban  refugees  to  come  in  anc 
state  their  needs.  Some  4,000  employable  persons  hav 
been  registered,  interviewed  and  assigned  to  welfare 
resettlement  agencies. 

Though  the  process  of  resettlement  has  just  begun 
several  hundred  refugees  representing  over  250  familj 
units  have  already  been  moved  to  new  homes  and  jobs  ii 
other  communities,  and  the  pace  of  such  resettlement  is 
accelerating. 

Concurrently,  contributions  made  from  private  chari 
table  sources  were  allocated  among  the  voluntary  welfari 
agencies  for  use  at  the  Refugee  Center  and  elsewhere  t? 
meet  immediate  and  urgent  welfare  needs  of  the  refugees 

Changed  Circumstances 

Cuba's  limitation  of  our  Embassy  staff  to  eleven  person: 
which  precipitated  our  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations, 
and  which  was  promptly  followed  by  Cuba's  announce 
ment  that  it  had  stopped  the  issuance  of  Exit  Permits,  o, 
course  suddenly  changed  the  ability  of  Cuban  refugees  t< 
seek  asylum  in  this  country. 

The  period  since  these  events  occurred  has  been  too  brie 
to  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  future  inflow.  Hou 
ever,  these  changes  have  not  terminated  it.  The  principa 
factors  affecting  this  are : 

Many  persons  had  U.S.  visas  who  have  not  yet  usei 
them. 

Cuba  did  not  cancel  existing  Exit  Permits,  but  merel; 
stopped  issuing  new  Permits.  The  number  of  Cuban 
still  having  Exit  Permits  is  unknown  and  perhaps  largf 

Recent  events  have  apparently  increased  the  number  o 
Cubans  who  want  to  reach  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  month  3,473  Cubans  entered  th 
Florida  area  on  a  non-immigrant  status — that  is,  eithe 
as  refugees  or  visitors — while  only  796  returned  froi 
Florida  to  Havana.  The  rate  of  influx  has,  therefon 
been  greater  than  the  average  of  recent  months. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  this  flow  must  taper  off  a 
outstanding  Cuban  Exit  Permits  are  used  up. 

Who  Are  "Refugees"? 

A  most  significant  factor  affecting  the  magnitude  o 
this  refugee  problem  is  the  very  large  number  of  visitor 
or  tourists  who  are  not  yet  technically  regarded  by  ou 
Immigration  Service  as  refugees,  but  most  of  whom  unde 
present  conditions  are  now  virtually  exiles. 

At  the  end  of  October  there  were  30,000  such  "visitors' 


2  IMd.,  Jan.  23, 1961,  p.  103. 
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tis  increased  to  33,000  by  the  year-end.    Now  there  are 
nost  36,000.    As  these  "visitors"  need  to  accept  employ- 
>nt,  our  Immigration  Service  gives  permission  immedi- 
jly  for  them  to  do  so.    This  changes  their  status  tech- 
:ally  from  visitors  or  tourists  to  refugees,  since  tourists 
e  not  allowed  to  accept  employment, 
rhe  total  number  classed  by  the  Immigration  Service 
"refugees"  was,  therefore,  on  December  31st  made  up 
about  1,900  who  had  been  granted  a  parole  status  and 
,700  visitors  who  had  overstayed  their  time  or  had 
light  the  right  to  accept  employment. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  total  number  of  refugees  in 
ese  two  groups  was  7,500.     It  has  more  than  doubled 
ice. 
Accordingly — apart  from  those  on  an  immigrant  status 

10  have  obtained  a  permanent  right  to  remain  in  the 
lited  States — there  are  now  almost  50,000  Cubans  here — 
>st  of  whom,  whether  they  are  called  tourists  or 
Fugees,  are  in  reality  exiles. 

Since  two-thirds  of  these  have  not  yet  sought  the  right 
accept  employment,  we  must  expect  that,  as  their  own 
nds  or  those  of  their  relatives  run  out,  a  large  number 

11  want  jobs  and  thus  increase  the  refugee  problem. 
>,  even  if  the  influx  of  new  refugees  from  Cuba  should 
on  dry  up,  a  very  sizeable  problem  will  probably  remain. 
However,  to  measure  the  task  ahead,  we  must  now 
define  the  word  "refugee".  For  our  purposes,  he  is  a 
iban  who,  realistically  speaking,  is  now  an  exile  and 
io  needs  help  through  a  job  or  otherwise. 

ie  Extent  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

Under  the  above  definition,  we  now  have  obtained 
rough  registration  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency 
mter  in  Miami  some  firm  figures. 

From  November  21st  to  January  12th,  about  4,000  Cuban 
lults  in  need  of  help  were  interviewed.  Each  repre- 
nted  an  average  family  unit  of  about  three  (2.77)  per- 
ns (two  adults  and  one  child).  We,  therefore,  have 
mprehensive  facts  concerning  almost  12,000  Cubans  who 
ere  living  in  the  Miami  area  between  mid-November  and 
id-January. 

From  their  answers  to  our  questionnaire,  we  now  have 
me  dependable  knowledge,  previously  non-existent,  as 
the  extent  of  their  hardships  and  problems.  Of  course 
1  of  them  were  unemployed.    Other  problems  included : 


The  average — that  is  the  statistically  typical — Cuban 
■fugee  family  shares  a  two-room  dwelling  with  two  other 
tsident  adults. 

Forty-three  percent  of  these  families  are  living  in  one- 
torn  dwellings.  At  times  even  these  accommodations  are 
lared  with  other  friends  or  relatives.  In  at  least  one 
tse  nine  persons  were  occupying  a  single  room. 
Among  those  with  relatively  better  housing,  eleven  to 
lirty-room  dwellings  are  shared  by  from  17  to  127 
;rsons. 

ther  Welfare  Needs 

These  run  the  gamut  of  personal  and  family  neces- 

ties,  including  food,   clothing,   medical  treatment  and 
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education.  Forty-three  percent  need  aid  in  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  or  a  combination  of  these.  In  view  of  the 
very  bad  housing  conditions  above  described,  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  of  these  distressed  people  that  the  least 
frequent  request  made  upon  the  Center  has  been  for  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Education 

Below  College  Level.  Over  6,500  Cuban  students  are 
going  to  the  Miami  public  and  parochial  schools.  About 
93  percent  of  those  in  the  public  schools  have  been  ex- 
empted by  necessity  from  the  $50  fee  provided  under  Flor- 
ida State  law;  18  percent  have  even  been  exempted  of 
necessity  from  school  charges  for  instructional  supplies ; 
and  6  percent  even  from  the  lunch  charge.  Cafeteria 
supervisors  report  that  many  students  are  getting  their 
one  hot  meal  per  day  at  school. 

Teachers  and  administrators  describe  these  young  peo- 
ple as  "generally  a  very  high  type  of  student  from  ambi- 
tious, education-minded  families." 

Classes  range  in  size  up  to  42  in  the  public  schools  and 
60  in  the  parochial  schools.  Sometimes  in  a  class  as 
many  as  two-thirds  are  unable  to  speak  English.  The 
public  school  system  is  developing  special  orientation 
sessions  given  by  Spanish-speaking  teachers,  but  the  pub- 
lic schools  need  25  more  of  these  teachers  plus  up  to  50 
additional  regular  classroom  teachers.  The  parochial 
schools  also  need  help. 

These  students  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  fear  and 
violence.  They  are  eager  to  adjust  and  to  learn.  There 
is  a  dramatic  contrast  between  the  frightened  faces  of 
little  children  at  the  registration  desk  each  day  and  the 
purposeful  student  in  a  first  grade  reading  group  or  a 
ninth  grade  civics  class — which  sometimes  includes  ar- 
rivals in  Miami  of  only  a  few  days  before. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  school  situation  has  been 
prepared  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  concurred  in  by  the 
Florida  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Dade  County — the  Miami 
area.  At  the  request  of  the  State  and  local  offices,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  now 
has  a  team  in  Florida  to  work  out  a  program  of  possible 
help  for  schools  in  Dade  County. 

One  school  principal  summed  up  the  challenge :  "There 
are  a  lot  of  very  fine  people  coming  into  our  schools. 
They  can  be  fine  ambassadors  for  us,  if  they  return  some- 
time to  Cuba;  or  fine  potential  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  handle  things  right  here  in  the  schools." 

University  Level.  As  to  the  needs  of  the  college  stu- 
dents our  facts  are  as  yet  inadequate.  A  study  has  been 
prepared  but  further  analysis  is  necessary  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  the  second  semester.  One  report  expresses 
the  belief  that  as  many  as  900  students  are  in  financial 
difficulty  and  may  have  to  leave  college. 

Giving  these  boys  and  girls  a  chance  is  a  challenge 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to 
meet. 

Temporary  provision  from  a  private  gift  has  been 
made  for  20  of  the  most  deserving  and  needy  cases  of  stu- 
dents now  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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The  Crux  of  the  Refugee  Problem 

This  situation  has  been  created  by  evil  events  which 
at  least  for  the  present  have  subjugated  Cuba  to  com- 
munism. 

Although  it  has  only  been  recently— and  as  yet  in- 
adequately—realized, the  Cuban  refugees  present  us  with 
a  national  problem  following  from  our  nation's  traditional 
humane  policy  of  granting  asylum  as  long  as  they  need 
it  to  people  fleeing  from  oppression— however  they  come 
in  and  whatever  their  status. 

Yet,  this  national  policy  was  not  until  recently  balanced 
by  any  adequate  measures  to  meet  the  situation  created 
by  it.  Accordingly,  the  Miami  area  has  been  badly  over- 
taxed. Surveys  made  at  my  request  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  in  general  corroborated  by  reports  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
show  that  aside  from  Miami  the  only  other  community 
which  has  any  large  number  of  Cuban  refugees  is  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area.  This  includes  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  On  December  31st  there  were  in  this  area  over 
4,000  refugees,  here  using  the  word  as  defined  by  the 
Immigration  Service. 

There  are,  of  course,  Cubans  in  a  visitor  status  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  other  cities,  one  of  which  is  Tampa. 
But  the  heart  of  the  problem  remains  in  Miami  and  the 
crux  of  it  is  our  ability  to  resettle  refugees  from  Miami. 

Miami 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  Miami  area  is 
due  primarily  to  the  following  circumstances : 

It  is  the  principal  port  of  entry. 

The  extent  of  Miami's  problem  has  been  in  part  an 
unintentional  side  effect  of  the  very  charity  which  Miami 
has  shown  the  refugees.  In  acts  of  unexampled  kindness, 
the  50,000  Cubans  permanently  resident  there  have  taken 
these  people  in  regardless  of  sacrifice.  Also  there  has 
been  extensive  welfare  assistance  given  both  by  religious 
and  non-sectarian  groups.  While  these  inspiring  efforts 
have  helped  thousands  of  persons  in  trouble,  they  did 
this  so  successfully  through  temporary  relief  measures 
over  many  months  that,  until  recently,  the  United  States 
did  not  apply  long-range  curative  measures. 

We  must  now  treat  this  situation  as  both  a  national 
responsibility  and  a  national  opportunity.  The  United 
States  and  its  people  must  assimilate  these  refugees,  while 
still  keeping  open  their  chance  to  go  home  if  conditions 
in  Cuba  should  change. 

This  resettlement  is  the  challenge  now  before  us.  There 
are  no  suitable  jobs  for  most  of  these  people  in  the  Miami 
area.  Nor  is  there  room  at  prices  they  can  pay  even  to 
house  them  adequately.  To  attempt  to  keep  all,  or  even 
most,  of  them  there  would  also  leave  very  many  indefi- 
nitely on  a  relief  status. 

The  Resettlement  Problem 

Resettlement  through  jobs  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  the 
key  to  this  situation.     Yet  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
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overnight.     It  is  a  difficult  task.     Factors  making  it  so 
are: 

The  considerable  number  of  Americans  now  unemploye 

The  natural  desire  of  these  Cubans  to  return  home 
that  becomes  possible,  and  their  belief  that  it  will  be 
possible  at  an  early  date. 

Their  lack  of  warm  clothing,  and  their  natural  appr 
hensions  about  life  in  a  cold  climate  to  which  they 
not  accustomed. 

To  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  fact  that  some  speak  litt 
English. 

Also  there  is  the  problem — which  in  reality  is  a  great 
asset — that  so  many  of  these  people  are  in  a  professional 
or  highly  skilled  class. 

Our  Refugee  Center  and  the  resettlement  agencies  hav« 
received  many  job  offers  in  the  domestic  and  service  oe 
cupational  categories.     Such  offers  are  in  general 
suitable  for  the  professional  and  vocational  education  an 
experience  of  most  of  the  refugees,  but  this  fact  its 
should  commend  them  highly  to  -  prospective  Americ 
employers. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  Cuban  adults  registered  at  th< 
Center  have  completed  a  high  school  education.  Twelvi 
percent  are  college  graduates.  Seven  percent  have  ad 
vanced  or  professional  degrees.  There  are  over  3CH 
physicians  alone,  including  doctors  who  are  international!; 
known. 

Two-thirds  of  these  refugees  speak  and  write  Englis! 
to  a  limited  extent.     One-third  are  accomplished  in 
language. 

During  the  same  period  that  112  accountants  and  aud 
tors,  125  lawyers  and  judges,  140  physicians  and  surge 
142  professors  and  teachers,  81  engineers  and  166  busine 
managers  were  interviewed  at  our  Center,  there  were  i 
172  semi-skilled  helpers  and  unskilled  laborers  who  sough 
employment  in  all  occupational  categories.  This  break 
down  corroborates  my  conclusion  that  assimilation  o 
these  refugees  must  be  done  on  a  national,  not  a  local 
basis  unless  their  skills  are  to  be  wasted. 

So  far  all  of  the  welfare  work  pending  resettlement  ha 
been  done  through  charitable  funds  privately  contributed 
except  that  authorization  has  been  given  to  the  voluntar 
agencies  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  reimburse 
for  expenses  incurred  in  urgently  needed  relief  for  Cuba: 
children. 

At  present  the  Refugee  Center  is  providing  facilities  an 
necessary  assistance  for  the  following  resettlement  ager 
cies,  all  of  which  are  expert  at,  and  dedicated  to,  the  tas 
of  resettling  refugees:  The  Catholic  Relief  Services- 
NCWC;  the  Church  World  Service— representing  tb 
Protestant  groups;  United  HIAS— the  Jewish  organize 
tion;  and  the  International  Rescue  Committee— a  noi 
sectarian  group.  All  have  offices  at  the  Refugee  Cente: 
These  organizations  typify  the  true  warm  heart  of  Amei 
ica.  The  principal  function  for  the  Government  is  t 
assist  them. 

Presidential  funds  have  also  been  used  to  pay  tbe  e3 
penses  of  the  National  Committee  for  Resettlement  of  Fo 
eign  Physicians,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sc 
ences,  whose  efforts  have  been  enlisted  for  effective  utilizf 
tion  of  the  skills  of  doctors  and  other  professional  group 
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he  Solution  of  the  Resettlement  Problem 

We  were  told  from  many  sources  that  the  refugees  did 
ot  want  to  be  resettled.  However,  we  now  have  firm 
icts  showing  that  59%  of  those  who  seek  employment  at 
le  Refugee  Center  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
jttle  in  any  area  where  suitable  job  opportunities  exist. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  therefore  with  the  Cubans 
lone.  It  lies  also  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
ur  people  live  up  to  their  traditions  when  they  realize 
le  need.  They  did  so  four  years  ago  with  the  Hun- 
arians.     They  will  do  so  with  the  Cubans. 

To  make  this  possible  we  have  now  made  arrangements 
)  reimburse  the  resettlement  agencies  from  Presidential 
inds  for  the  travel  costs  and  other  incidental  expendi- 
lres  of  resettlement.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Hun- 
arians,  the  voluntary  agencies  do  not  have  the  resources 
)  bear  these  costs  themselves  for  so  large  a  group  of  ref- 
gees.  Their  work  is  already  underway,  but  to  succeed 
ley  need  a  far  greater  awareness  by  the  American  pub- 
c  of  its  responsibilities.  For  this  purpose,  privately  con- 
futed funds  from  Foundation  sources  or  otherwise  are 
eeded,  as  was  done  successfully  for  our  resettlement  cam- 
aign  for  the  Hungarians. 

One  key  to  successful  resettlement  efforts  lies  in  as- 
iirance  to  the  refugees  that  the  United  States  will  be 
jually  interested  in  giving  any  needed  assistance  to  them 
)  return  to  their  homeland  if  conditions  improve  there 
1  a  manner  to  make  this  possible.  Since  so  many  re- 
igees  believe  that  this  will  before  long  be  possible,  this 
ssurance  from  an  authoritative  source  that  they  are  not 
>sing  their  chance  to  return  home  is  needed.  It  will 
ncourage  them  to  move  for  the  indeterminate  interim 
eriod  to  other  areas  and  jobs,  without  fear. 

I  have  repeatedly  publicly  stated — speaking,  of  course, 
nly  for  myself — that  I  felt  assured  that  this  will  be  the 
ttitude  of  the  United  States. 


ither  Services  Rendered  by  the  Refugee  Center,  and 
he  Future  Need  for  its  Continuance 

The  Refugee  Center  has  been  set  up  and  conducted  on 

temporary  austerity  basis.  However,  it  is  now  clear 
bat  the  need  for  it  will  continue  at  least  for  several 
lonths.  If  the  decision  to  do  this  is  made,  modest  im- 
rovements  should  be  undertaken. 

To  protect  the  health,  both  of  the  refugees  and  of 
tie  American  people,  the  Refugee  Center  includes  a  medi- 
al clinic.  This  has  been  set  up  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
)ade  County  Health  Department  and  the  United  States 
'ublic  Health  Service  (USPHS).  A  USPHS  doctor  di- 
ects  this  work,  assisted  by  refugee  Cuban  physicians, 
ts  function  is  necessarily  primarily  limited  to  preven- 
Lve  medicine.  It  gives  chest  X-rays  to  detect  tubercu- 
>sis,  all  appropriate  immunizations,  including  protection 
gainst  polio  for  the  young,  and  the  new  broad  spectrum 
afluenza  vaccine  for  those  who  are  to  be  resettled  in  a 
older  climate. 

The  Refugee  Center  includes  a  clothing  service.  Some 
f  the  clothing  was  provided  by  local  gifts.  Most  of  it 
omes  from  donations  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Services — 
JCWC — and  the  Church  World  Service.     These  are  sup- 
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plemented,  as  urgent  necessity  requires,  by  the  purchase 
of  new  warm  clothing  paid  for  from  Presidential  funds. 

The  Red  Cross  supplies  toilet  articles  and  blankets — the 
latter  an  urgently  needed  item,  and  also  professional  as- 
sistance for  the  Refugee  Center's  clothing  service. 

The  Refugee  Center  also  employs  and  lends  persons  to 
assist  the  staffs  of  the  resettlement  agencies. 

Through  private  charitable  funds  the  Refugee  Center 
provided  checks  for  Christmas  dinners  for  over  2,500 
refugees. 


Charitable  Funds  for  Interim  Welfare  Needs 

During  the  first  half  of  January,  welfare  expenditures 
in  Miami — derived  exclusively  from  private  voluntary 
contributions — have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a  week.  Since  resettlement  takes  time, 
and  at  best  only  a  part  of  the  refugees  can  be  resettled, 
far  more  charitable  funds  than  now  available  will  un- 
questionably be  needed  for  interim  welfare  purposes. 

While  serving  as  the  President's  Representative,  it  has 
been  obviously  inappropriate  for  me  to  conduct  any  fund- 
raising  campaign.  However,  generous  spontaneous  gifts 
have  been  made.  A  large-scale  new  effort  with  inspiring 
sponsorship  will  be  needed. 


The  Cuban  Refugee  Problem  in  Other  Cities 

Based  on  the  three  reports  from  the  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  above  mentioned,  the  Cuban  refugee 
situation  in  cities  other  than  Miami  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  local  resources  to  handle,  although 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  a  limited  resettlement 
effort  may  later  become  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  State  of  Florida,  Tampa  has  few 
refugees  as  defined  by  the  Immigration  Service,  but  ap- 
parently has  a  very  considerable  number  in  the  visitor 
class,  and  a  locally  sponsored  relief  center  has  been 
opened  there. 

Government  Surplus  Food 

At  my  request,  an  expert  in  relief  feeding  looked  into 
the  need  for  use  of  Government-owned  surplus  food.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  volume  of  food  being  given  to  needy 
Cuban  refugees  by  private  agencies  represented  at  the 
Refugee  Center  is  presently  equal  to  an  amount  required 
to  feed  approximately  500  persons  a  day.  He  advises  that 
this  volume  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
setting  up  and  administering  a  so-called  American  surplus 
food  store.  However,  plans  to  call  upon  these  food  stocks 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  possible  longer-range  prob- 
lem than  that  covered  by  my  very  temporary 
responsibilities. 

Utilization  of  Refugees  in  the  U.S.  Technical  Assist- 
ance (Point  IV)  Program 

As  noted,  among  those  who  have  registered  at  the  Refu- 
gee Center  are  a  large  percentage  of  professional  and 
highly  skilled  persons — doctors,  engineers,  farm  managers, 
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economists,  agronomists,  auditors,  secretaries,  book- 
keepers, and  many  other  professions  and  skills.  Many  of 
these  could  be  used  effectively  in  some  of  our  technical 
assistance  missions  in  Latin  America.  It  would  be  the 
sheerest  kind  of  waste  not  to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
using  their  valuable  talents  in  world  work  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA) 
could  convert  many  of  these  people  from  a  dependent  state 
into  a  real  international  asset  by  setting  up  an  additional 
Technical  Assistance  Point  IV  Program  which  will  utilize 
these  professional  and  technically  qualified  Cubans  in 
appropriate  posts  throughout  Latin  America,  as  mutually 
agreed  between  the  countries  receiving  such  assistance, 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  individual  refugees 
themselves.  This  would  not  involve  any  great  cost.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  paid  for  from  the  Mutual  Security 
Contingency  Fund.  Here  again,  assurance  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  their  homeland  if  conditions  permit 
would  be  most  important. 

Recommendations 

As  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  has 
assumed  proportions  requiring  serious  national  attention, 
the  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

First,  the  present  organizational  set-up  should  be  con- 
tinued, still  on  a  temporary  basis,  for  a  reasonable  further 
period  of  several  months. 

Second,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  should 
be  similarly  continued  as  the  organizational  focal  point 
for  the  provision  of  welfare  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees 
in  the  Miami  area  and  resettlement  from  there. 

Third,  the  voluntary  agencies  now  engaged  in  resettle- 
ment, and  others  which  are  qualified  and  offer  their 
services,  should  be  given  firm  assurance  of  continued 
support  through  provision  of  adequate  Federal  funds  for 
expenses  incident  to  resettlement — the  principal  cost  of 
which  is  transportation. 

Fourth,  to  pave  the  way  for  successful  resettlement, 
a  nation-wide  explanation  of  the  need,  and  an  appeal  for 
help  in  settling  the  refugees  and  in  employment  should  be 
undertaken. 

Fifth,  welfare  efforts  should  be  continued  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  temporary  needs  of  refugees  prior  to  resettle- 
ment. Private  charitable  sources  should  be  relied  upon 
primarily  for  this.  To  this  end  a  Fund  with  sponsorship 
which  would  command  national  interest  needs  to  be 
established,  to  which  tax  deductible  gifts  can  be  made. 
The  direct  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  limited,  if  possible,  to  the  expenses  incident  to  resettle- 
ment, maintenance  of  the  Refugee  Center,  and  welfare 
needs  affecting  children. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  helpful  if  authoritative  assurance 
were  given  to  these  refugees  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  just  as  interested  in  helping  them  to  return  to 
their  homeland — should  conditions  there  improve  and 
should  they  wish  to  return — as  it  presently  is  in  assisting 
them  in  becoming  self-supporting  during  their  residence 
in  this  country. 


Seventh,  the  American  members  of  our  Embassy  stal 
in  Havana  who  were  engaged  in  the  granting  of  visa 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Refugee  Center  to  the  exten 
needed.  Having  been  compelled  to  terminate  their  effor 
to  assist  refugees  in  Havana,  their  qualifications  an 
experience  should  be  made  available  immediately  to  he 
the  refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  the  action  already  taken  relative  to  the  place 
ment  of  refugee  physicians  should  be  further  develop© 
at  once  so  as  to  convert  a  very  special  problem  into 
great  asset. 

Ninth,  plans  to  utilize  U.S.  surplus  foods  should  b 
prepared  and  held  in  readiness  for  use  in  the  event  tha 
the  volume  of  food  required  for  welfare  purposes  expands 

Tenth,    the   International  Cooperation  Administratioi 

should  set  up  an  additional  Technical  Assistance  Point  1^ 

Program  which  can  utilize  professionally  and  technicall; 

qualified  refugees  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Teacy  S.  Vooehees 

Washington,  D.C. 
January  18,  1961 

Partial  List  of  Reports  and  Surveys  Made  at  th 
Request  of  the  President's  Representative  for  Cuba 
Refugees 

1.  A  continuing  series  of  reports  on  the  influx  and  th 
location  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  by  th 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 

2.  Data  processing  cards  from  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emer 
gency  Center's  registration  and  interview  forms,  prepare 
by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

3.  Resolution   by   the   Cuban   Refugee   Committee 
Miami  (a  citizens'  group) . 

4.  A  study  of  the  public  school  problems  created  by 
influx  of  Cuban  refugee  children,  by  Dr.  Joe  Hall,  Super 
intendent  of  Schools,  Dade  County,  Florida. 

5.  A  survey  of  Cuban  refugee  children  in  the  Dadi 
County  public  and  parochial  schools,  by  David  Mailer] 
(concurred  in  by  the  Florida  State  Superintendent  oi 
Education,  and  the  Dade  County  Superintendent  o; 
Schools ) .     ( Further  study  underway. ) 

6.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  Cuban  students  in  Amer 
ican  colleges,  by  the  World  University  Service.  ( Furthei 
study  underway. ) 

7.  Reports  as  to  the  numbers  of  Cuban  refugees  in  cities 
other  than  Miami,  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizatioi 
Service  (INS) ,  and  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  ( HEW ) .     " 

8.  A  report  concerning  clothing  distribution,  by  th< 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

9.  A  report  concerning  the  possible  use  of  U.S.  ownec 
surplus  foods,  and  the  utilization  of  Cuban  refugees  in  th( 
Point  IV  Program,  by  Stanley  Andrews. 

10.  A  report  on  resettlement  of  Cuban  refugee  pny 
sicians,  by  Dr.  Robert  Boggs  and  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Rubin  oi 
the  National  Committee  for  Resettlement  of  Foreigi 
Physicians,  Inc. 
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11.  Report  and  recommendations  concerning  possible 
ways  of  resettling  Cuban  refugee  physicians,  by  Dr. 
Michael  E.  DeBakey. 

12.  A  study  of  the  need  for  a  medical  clinic  at  the 
Refugee  Center,  by  Major  General  Silas  B.  Hays,  U.S. 
Medical  Corps  (Ret. ) ,  and  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Long. 

13.  A  report  on  scientists  and  engineers  among  the 
Cuban  refugees,  by  Dr.  M.  E.   Steller  of  the  National 


Academy   of   Sciences,   Research  Council   of  the  U.S.A. 

14.  A  report  on  the  work  of  Centro  Hispano  Catolico,  by 
Monsignor  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Miami. 

15.  A  progress  report  on  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center,  prepared  De- 
cember 28,  1960,  by  the  staff  of  the  President's  Rep- 
resentative. 


Water  Resources  Development  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 


FOURTH  REGIONAL  TECHNICAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  U.N.  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 


by  Grant  Bloodgood 


I  The  importance  of  higher  standards  of  engi- 
neering development  through  a  worldwide  shar- 
ng  of  experience  and  knowledge  was  emphasized 
>y  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  the  Governor-General 
•f  Ceylon,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Fourth 
iegional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Re- 
ources  Development  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
tomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
ECAFE). 

The  Conference,  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  De- 
ember  5-10,  1960,  was  attended  by  121  delegates 
nd  observers  from  18  countries. 

The  ECAFE  region  extends  over  a  large  area 
rom  Iran  to  Indonesia  and  from  Japan  to  Ceylon. 
Tearly  50  percent  of  the  world's  population  lives 
i  these  countries,  most  of  which  are  economically 
nderdeveloped  or  undeveloped. 

After  the  opening  address  and  remarks  of  wel- 
>me,  the  following  Conference  leaders  were 
ected :  A.  E.  C.  de  Silva  Gunasekera,  Director  of 
rrigation,  Ceylon,  chairman/  K.  N.  Kathpalia, 
ice  chancellor,  University  of  Roorkee,  India, 
rst  vice  chairman;  and  M.  A.  Rehman,  assistant 
jiviser,  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineering  Adviser, 
Qnistry  of  Fuel  Power  and  National  Resources, 
jakistan,  second  vice  chairman. 

S.  Delegates 

!  The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Con- 
'rence  were: 


Representative 

Grant  Bloodgood,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  En- 
gineer, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alternate  Representative 

Stanley  I.  Phillippi,  water  resources  adviser,  U.S.  Opera- 
tions Mission,  Ceylon 

Advisers 

Harold  G.  Josif ,  American  Embassy,  Ceylon 

Maurice  Lebosquet,  Jr.,  chief  sanitary  engineer,  Technical 

Cooperation  Mission,  India 
Fred  Locher,  water  resources  engineer,  U.S.  Operations 

Mission,  Ceylon 
Theodore  R.   Thompson,   water   resources   adviser,   U.S. 

Operations  Mission,  Iran 
W.  R.  Vawter,  public  works  and  engineering  officer,  U.S. 

Operations  Mission,  Thailand 
Nathan  E.  Way,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Conference  Agenda 

The  Fourth  Conference  planners  developed  an 
agenda  which  they  felt  would  provide,  particu- 


•  Mr.  Bloodgood  is  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Denver,  Colo. 
He  served  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  fourth 
U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Technical  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Resources  Development. 
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larly  to  the  experts  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  intraregional 
exchange  of  experience  and  views  on  aspects  of 
water  resources  development  not  generally  dealt 
with  by  other  international  technical  organiza- 
tions. They  selected  the  following  four  principal 
topics  for  discussion:  (1)  a  review  of  water  re- 
sources development  in  the  countries  of  the  region 
1951-60;  (2)  relative  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
organizations  for  planning,  designing,  and  con- 
structing river  valley  projects;  (3)  the  assessment 
and  development  of  ground  water  in  future  pro- 
grams; and  (4)  the  special  problems  of  deltaic 
regions,  particularly  flood  control,  siltation,  the 
prevention  of  salt  water  intrusion,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  unproductive  salt  lands.  Of  the  63 
papers  contributed  for  discussion  of  these  topics 
at  the  Conference,  the  largest  number  were  on  or- 
ganizational structures  for  river  valley  develop- 
ments. 

The  desiderata  indicated  by  the  conferees  as 
necessary  for  successful  implementation  of  river 
valley  projects  are: 

Appreciation  at  the  highest  level  of  government 
of  the  need  for  integrated  river-basin  development 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

An  organization  under  the  minister  or  govern- 
ment imbued  with  vision  and  courage. 

A  highly  competent  technical  staff  with  a  sense 
of  dedication. 

A  finance  member  who  appreciates  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  engineers  in  river-basin  develop- 
ment. 

The  conferees  were  in  general  agreement  that 
immediate  objectives  such  as  food  production,  as 
well  as  future  industrial  development,  will  be  real- 
ized only  by  proper  harnessing  of  the  large  po- 
tential of  water  resources  which  exist  in  the 
region. 

The  conferees  noted  that  irrigation  is  not  always 
self-supporting  without  consideration  of  indirect 
benefits  and  that  some  irrigation  projects  may 
need  to  be  subsidized  by  government  or  by  other 
phases  of  the  project  like  electric  power.  Simi- 
larly, flood  control  was  noted  as  being  a  subsidized 
benefit. 

In  the  light  of  the  advances  and  experiences  of 
the  past  decade  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  ECAFE  region,  the  conferees  recog- 
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nized  the  importance  of  the  following  matters  in 
the  development  of  future  projects : 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  technical  assist- 
ance from  nations  advanced  in  water  resources 
development  work.  Some  countries  in  the  region 
are  not  altogether  experienced  in  the  problems 
associated  with  constructing  multiple-purpose 
schemes,  which  are  generally  preferred  for  the' 
conservation  and  widest  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources of  a  whole  basin.  This  may  be  overcome 
to  some  extent  by  taking  advantage  of  the  training 
facilities  offered  by  agencies  in  various  countries 
and  may  also  help  to  alleviate  shortages  in  tech- 
nical manpower.  A  group  study  tour  organized 
by  ECAFE  to  North  America  and  Europe  in  1958 
has  provided  a  wealth  of  information  for  the 
participants. 

Insufficient  financial  and  technical  resources  re- 
tarding the  execution  of  projects  can  be  minimized: 
by  phased  planning  and  construction.  Long-range 
planning  should  envisage  construction  by  stages 
so  that  each  stage  is  within  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical capacity  of  the  government. 

Reliable  hydrological  data  must  be  collected 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  years  and  evalu- 
ated for  use  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
overall  basin  development  projects.  Full  co-; 
ordination  of  all  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  river  development  is  essential  to 
insure  effective  and  expeditious  development. 

Negotiation  of  treaties  between  neighboring 
countries  for  the  beneficient  uses  of  international 
rivers  is  an  effective  means  of  insuring  optimum 
utilization  of  such  rivers  in  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Ground  water  supplies  will  be  an  important 
element  in  the  future.  "Widespread  interest  was 
shown  in  the  investigation  and  development  of 
ground  water  supplies,  which  must  receive  close 
attention.  The  problems  confronting  the  region' 
and  the  prerequisites  for  the  effective  development 
of  ground  water  resources  were  outlined.  The 
Conference  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  research  and  training  center  in  the  tech- 
niques of  ground  water  investigations  for  drain- 
age and  utilization  and  drafted  a  program  of  work 
and  priorities  for  further  studies. 

Proper  agricultural  planning,  coordinated  with 
a  water  utilization  plan,  is  necessary  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  project  planning.  Suitable  crop- 
ping patterns  and  rotation  must  be  evolved  de- 
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>ending  on  nutritional  needs,  agricultural  prac- 
ice,  economy,  water  needs,  soil  suitability,  and 
oil  and  water  conservation. 

The  health  aspects  of  projects  must  be  fully 
onsidered  to  insure  the  avoidance  of  certain  dis- 
ases  incidental  to  diversion  of  water. 

In  the  interest  of  speed  and  economy,  the  use  of 
refabricated  components  was  found  to  be  ex- 
edient. 

Economic,  administrative,  and  technical  factors 
f  flood  control  in  deltaic  regions  were  discussed. 


Because  the  subject  of  flood  control  and  related 
problems  is  a  vast  and  important  one,  the  Confer- 
ence felt  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a  special 
symposium  to  be  organized  in  the  near  future, 
where  these  problems  could  be  dealt  with  in 
greater  detail. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development  in  the  region, 
the  Conference  agreed  that  in  the  future  it  should 
meet  once  every  2  years  rather  than  at  the  present 
3-year  intervals. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Inited  States  and  Canada  Sign  Columbia  River  Treaty 


On  January  17  the  United  States  and  Canada 
gned  at  Washington,  D.C.,  a  treaty  relating  to 
le  cooperative  development  of  the  water  resources 
f  the  Columbia  River  basin.  Following  are  re- 
arks  made  by  Secretary  Herter  welcoming 
rime  Minister  John  G.  Diefenbaker  of  Canada 
1  Washington  on  January  16  and  remarks  made 
/  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
iefenbaker  at  the  signing  ceremony  on  January 
',  together  with  the  President's  letter  of  trans- 
ittal  to  the  Senate,  Secretary  Herter's  letter  of 
ansmittaZ  to  the  President,  and  the  text  of  the 
eaty. 


States  has  now  come  to  fruition,  and  this  contri- 
bution to  the  common  good  will  be  marked  by 
generations  to  come.  The  works  which  will  result 
from  this  treaty  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
combined  efforts  and  friendship  of  our  peoples. 
We  are  indeed  honored  that  you  have  found 
the  time  to  come  to  Washington  to  lend  your 
presence  to  these  auspicious  proceedings.  Again 
may  I  say  welcome  to  you  upon  your  arrival  in 
our  Capital. 


REMARKS  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY 


CRETARY  HERTER'S  WELCOMING  REMARKS 

jss  release  28  dated  January  17 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  distinguished  guests: 
is  a  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
welcome  you  to  Washington  again. 
Your  presence  today  has  a  particular  signifi- 
nce  for  you  are  joining  us  in  signing  the  Co- 
nbia  River  Treaty,  an  act  which  will  bring 
eat  benefits  to  millions  of  people  who  live  on 
!th  sides  of  our  borders  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
ie  patient  work  of  many  months  by  the  nego- 
I'ting  delegations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
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White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 
President  Eisenhower 

Gentlemen,  the  signing  of  this  treaty  marks 
the  culmination  of  a  long  effort — indeed  16  years 
long — between  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
reach  a  common  ground  of  agreement  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Columbia. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  work  which  will 
now  go  ahead,  when  these  treaties  are  properly 
approved,  will  be  one  of  the  great  developments 
for  the  benefit  of  both  our  countries. 

Moreover,  in  more  intangible  benefits  there  is 
a  tremendously  important  advance.  That  comes 
about  because  these  two  nations  living  so  close 
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together  have  to  watch  each  other,  probably,  at 
times.  Nevertheless,  we  are  such  great  friends,  as 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  also  said,  that  we  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  countries. 

This  is  another  step  in  cementing  that  friend- 
ship and  making  it  more  lasting  and  useful  to  the 
whole  world. 

So,  for  me  to  be  able  to  sign  this  treaty,  in  the 
last  2  or  3  days  of  this  administration,  is  indeed 
a  great  personal  gratification  and  satisfaction.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  your  asso- 
ciates for  the  work  you  have  done  to  facilitate 
this  treaty  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  step  in 
the  future  cooperation  of  our  countries. 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 

Mr.  President,  this,  I  believe,  is  an  historic  mile- 
stone in  Canadian- American  relations.  As  you 
have  said,  this  project  is  one  of  the  greatest  proj- 
ects that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  first  occasion  in  history  when  two  nations,  side 
by  side,  have  agreed  to  the  distribution  of  power 
as  between  their  two  countries  and  the  sharing 
of  the  development  of  an  international  river  to 
the  same  extent  as  will  be  the  result  in  the  years 
ahead. 

And  as  you  have  said,  this  relationship  between 
our  countries  is  something  that  is  a  model  for  all 
mankind.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  our  two  countries 
when  placed  alongside  the  relationships  that  pre- 
vail between  other  countries  in  the  world  today. 
My  hope  is  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  this  day  will 
be  looked  back  on  as  one  that  represents  the  great- 
est advance  that  has  ever  been  made  in  intrana- 
tional relations  between  countries. 

While  we  are  joined  in  sentiment  and  in  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  freedom,  we  are,  under  this 
project,  joined  as  well  in  an  economic  development 
for  the  benefit  of  both  our  countries. 

And  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  President,  as  you 
approach  the  end  of  your  term  of  office,  and  in 
deep  sincerity,  how  much  your  friendship  has 
meant  to  me.  And  I  speak  for  all  Canadians 
when  I  wish  you  good  health,  long  years  of  service 
on  behalf  of  peace.  Indeed  we  think  of  you  as 
the  great  leader  of  the  legions  of  freedom  in  the 
darkest  days  of  war.  We  think  of  you  as  well  as 
the  architect  of  international  relationships.  Your 
dedication  to  the  achievement  and  the  attainment 
of  peace  is  something  that  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  in  the  free  world. 
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I  think  that  this  day  is  the  culmination  of  youi 
dedication  to  the  assurance  that  each  nation  is 
indeed  its  brother's  keeper  and  that  only  in  th< 
raising  of  the  opportunities  economically  can  then 
be  a  true  foundation  for  peace. 

We,  in  our  cooperation,  are  building  for  thi 
future.  And  if  only  the  other  nations  coulc 
catch  something  of  this  relationship  so  that  eacl 
of  us  would  through  economic  endeavor  and  co 
operation  help  others  less  enjoyably  placed  eco 
nomically,  a  long  step  forward  can  be  made. 

This  is  a  great  day.    I  wish  you  well,  and 
know  that  in  the  days  ahead  your  contributioi 
everywhere  in  the  world,  with  the  prestige  that  i 
yours,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  the  attainmen 
of  peace  in  this  generation. 
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President  Eisenhower  to  the  Senate 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  tb 
Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  b« 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  concen 
ing  the  cooperative  development  of  the  water  resource 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at  Washington  Jan' 
ary  17,  1961,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Secretary  <■ 
State. 

The  treaty  is  an  important  step  toward  achieving  opt 
mum  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbi 
River  basin  as  a  whole  from  which  the  United  Stat* 
and  Canada  will  each  receive  benefits  materially  larg< 
than  either  could  obtain  independently. 

The  United  States  will  secure  a  large  block  of  pow< 
at  low  cost,  substantial  flood  control  benefits,  and  add 
tional  incidental  benefits  for  irrigation,  navigation,  polli 
tion  abatement,  and  other  uses  resulting  from  controlle 
storage.  Canada  will  also  receive  a  large  block  of  pow< 
at  a  low  cost,  as  well  as  flood  control  and  other  benefii 
resulting  from  the  control  of  water  flow. 

The  treaty  envisages  the  construction,  in  the  Columbi 
River  basin  in  Canada  within  a  nine-year  period,  < 
reservoirs  providing  15.5  million  acre-feet  of  storag 
The  treaty  also  clears  the  way  for  construction  by  tl 
United  States,  at  its  option,  of  the  Libby  project  on  tt 
Kootenai  River  in  northern  Montana,  which  was  autho 
ized  by  the  Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  195 
The  reservoir  area  for  this  project  extends  forty-tw 
miles  into  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  flood  control  and  power  benefits  resulting  from  tl 
treaty  will  be  realized  at  a  much  earlier  date  and  at  a  co< 
materially  less  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  be  pr 
vided  exclusively  through  projects  in  the  United  States. 

The  developments  brought  about  under  the  treaty  wi 
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be  of  great  significance  for  their  human  values  as  well  as 
for  the  material  gains  they  will  provide. 

The  flood  control  objectives  of  the  United  States  for 
the  lower  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
which  have  been  a  pressing  need  for  many  years  will  be 
brought  to  substantial  realization  within  a  span  of  less 
than  a  decade.  The  Libby  project  wiU  resolve  the  critical 
flood  control  problem  in  the  Bonners  Ferry  area  in  Idaho. 
Removal  of  the  hazard  of  periodic  floods  will  pay  incal- 
culable dividends  in  the  saving  of  human  life  and  the 
avoidance  of  suffering,  as  well  as  through  economic  im- 
provement in  areas  heretofore  subject  to  recurring  flood 
damage. 

The  initial  power  benefits  realizable  in  the  United 
States  from  Canadian  storage  under  the  treaty  are  com- 
parable to  another  Grand  Coulee  dam,  the  largest  hydro- 
electric project  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
The  Libby  clearance  presents  the  opportunity  to  gain 
an  additional  block  of  power  substantially  greater  than 
the  output  of  Bonneville  dam.  The  total  initial  result 
is  a  gain  to  the  United  States  of  over  1,686,000  kilowatts 
of  low-cost  prime  power. 

Over  the  longer  term,  this  large  block  of  storage  will 
make  more  valuable  the  existing  projects  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin,  representing  an  investment  of  some  $3.5 
Dillion,  by  accelerating  the  time  at  which  their  full  po- 
:ential  can  be  realized.  The  large  blocks  of  power  that 
vill  result  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  in  fostering  the 
ration's  economic  growth  and  in  augmenting  our  national 
'esources. 

Due  to  the  location  of  the  storage,  there  will  be  no 
nterference  with  the  cycle  for  salmon  and  other 
inadromous  fish  which  constitute  such  an  important  eco- 
lomic  and  recreational  asset  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

To  provide  flood  control  and  power  benefits  equivalent 
o  those  provided  by  the  Canadian  storage  as  of  1970 
ntirely  from  projects  in  the  United  States  would  require 
n  investment  in  the  United  States  of  about  $710,000,000 
including  the  cost  of  necessary  additional  transmission 
acilities)  over  this  decade.  To  realize  the  treaty  benefits, 
a  the  other  hand,  the  costs  in  the  United  States  over 
be  next  10  years  are  estimated  at  not  over  $150,000,000. 
ietween  1970  and  1985  an  additional  estimated 
268,000,000  of  United  States  expenditures  will  be  required, 
lost  of  this  added  expenditure  will  go  to  install  addi- 
onal  generating  facilities  in  the  United  States  to  take 
ill  advantage  of  the  Canadian  storage.  In  all,  the  total 
.ipital  outlay  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
eaty  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Libby  project)  is 
5timated  at  about  $418,000,000. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
:>nsideration  to  the  treaty  which  should  not  be  considered 
■om  the  aspect  of  economic  benefit  alone  but  also  as  a 
irther  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
iutual  accommodation  which  has  traditionally  charac- 
;rized  relationships  between  Canada  and  the  United 
:ates  of  America. 

dwight  d.  elsenhoweb 
;he  White  House, 
muary  17,  1961. 
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Secretary  Herter  to  the  President 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  January  17,  1961 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Relating  to 
Cooperative  Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1961,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and 
background  of  this  treaty.  In  1944,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  submitted  a  reference  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  under  Article  IX  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  The  reference 
requested  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
whether  and  in  what  specific  respects  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  basin 
would  be  practicable  and  in  the  public  interest  from 
the  points  of  view  of  the  two  Governments. 

Pursuant  to  the  reference,  extensive  technical  studies 
were  made  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  International 
Columbia  River  Engineering  Board  established  by  the 
Commission.  Those  studies  formed  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive report  by  the  Board  to  the  Commission  in 
1959  on  possible  plans  for  cooperative  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  particular  emphasis  on  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  flood  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  applied  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  in  1951  for  approval,  under 
the  1909  treaty,  of  the  construction  of  Libby  dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River  in  Montana  which  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  the  previous  year.  The  United  States 
application  was  subsequently  withdrawn  and  an  amended 
application  was  submitted  in  1954  but  the  Commission 
did  not  reach  agreement  thereon. 

In  January  1959,  the  two  Governments  jointly  requested 
the  International  Joint  Commission  to  report  to  them  its 
recommendations  concerning  the  principles  to  be  applied 
in  determining  the  benefits  resulting  from  cooperative 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  basin  and  the  appor- 
tionment between  the  two  countries  of  those  benefits, 
with  particular  regard  to  electrical  generation  and  flood 
control. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  Governments  in  December  1959.  The  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  in  the  report  provided 
valuable  guidelines  for  the  delegations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments which  began  formal  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
in  early  1960.  The  United  States  delegation  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Department  of  State,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army- 

The  total  drainage  area  of  the  Columbia  River  basin 
is  259,000  square  miles  of  which  39,500  square  miles,  or 
15  percent,  are  in  British  Columbia  and  the  remaining 
219,500  square  miles  are  in  the  United  States.    The  mean 
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annual  natural  runoff  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
mouth  is  estimated  to  have  been  178,600,000  acre-feet  for 
the  20-year  period  1929  through  1948.  The  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  basin  contributed  about  50,200,000  acre-feet 
annually,  which  represents  28  percent  of  the  natural  flow 
at  the  mouth. 

The  treaty  provides  for  effective  regulation  of  the  flow 
from  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  basin  for  flood  control, 
power  and  other  incidental  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  benefits  in  Canada.  Effective  storage 
amounting  to  15,500,000  acre-feet  will  be  provided  in 
Canada  from  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
River  at  Mica  Creek,  at  Arrow  Lakes  and  on  one  or  more 
tributaries  of  the  Kootenay  River  near  Duncan  Lake, 
British  Columbia.  The  additional  storage  will  more  than 
double  that  presently  available  for  regulation  of  the  flows 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River. 

The  United  States  has  the  option  to  commence  construc- 
tion, at  its  expense,  of  the  Libby  project  on  the  Kootenai 
River  in  northern  Montana,  with  5,000,000  acre-feet  of 
usable  storage,  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  ( In  Canada  this  river  is  known 
as  the  Kootenay.)  Canada  and  the  United  States  each 
will  retain  all  of  the  benefits  from  Libby  which  accrue 
in  their  respective  countries  and  Canada,  at  its  expense, 
will  make  available  and  prepare  the  reservoir  area  re- 
quired therein. 

In  the  following  sections  the  major  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  effects  thereof,  are  discussed. 

Flood  Control 

Based  on  the  1958  report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  Water  Resources  Development  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  a  total  of  about  17,300,000  acre-feet  of  usable 
flood  control  storage  is  required  for  control  of  a  flood 
equivalent  to  the  1894  flood,  the  maximum  of  record,  to 
800,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cf.s.)  at  The  Dalles.  This 
degree  of  control  has  been  established  as  the  primary 
objective  of  the  flood  control  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  An  additional  goal  of  control  to  a  maximum 
of  600,000  cf.s.  at  The  Dalles  is  also  established  in  the 
same  report.  The  latter  level  could  be  obtained  with 
additional  usable  storage  of  14,000,000  to  15,000,000  acre- 
feet  or  a  total  of  about  32,500,000  acre-feet  in  all.  This 
storage  should  be  well  distributed  over  the  basin  to  pro- 
vide control  of  all  the  flood  producing  area. 

Of  the  foregoing  usable  storage  requirements,  projects 
existing  or  under  construction  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  major  tributaries  will  provide  only  about  10,800,- 
000  acre-feet  to  meet  the  initial  goal  of  800,000  cf.s.  and 
about  11,500,000  acre-feet  to  meet  the  additional  goal  of 
600,000  cf.s.  Additional  usable  storage  of  about  6,500,000 
acre-feet  is  still  required  to  achieve  the  primary  goal  and 
about  21,000,000  acre-feet  is  required  for  the  additional 
goal. 

The  Columbia  River  in  Canada,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kootenay  River,  contributes  on  an  average  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  major  flood  flows  on  the  lower  Columbia  River. 
The  Kootenay  River  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  con- 
tributes approximately  17  percent  of  the  major  flood  flows. 
Both  flood  producing  areas  are  as  yet  uncontrolled. 

The  storage  to  be  provided  under  the  treaty  will  be 
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located  in  the  uncontrolled  areas  of  the  upper  Columbh 
and  Kootenay  River  basins.  The  total  storage  require 
ments  for  control  to  both  800,000  cf.s.  and  to  600,000  cf.s 
have  been  distributed  to  the  two  uncontrolled  areas  I 
the  basis  of  the  flood  contribution  of  the  two  areas. 

Of  the  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  Canadian  storage,  8,450, 
000  acre-feet  will  be  useful  for  the  primary  objective  I 
controlling  floods  equivalent  to  that  of  1894  to  800,00 
cf.s.  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Consequently,  the  treat 
provides  that  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  effectiv 
date  thereof,  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  storage  will  be  operate 
for  flood  control  needs  in  the  United  States  in  accordanc 
with  flood  control  operating  plans  prepared  by  the  Unite 
States  through  the  operating  entity  designated  by  it  ( 
act  in  flood  control  matters.  The  8,450,000  acre-feet  I 
made  up  of  the  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage  to  be  pn 
vided  in  Arrow  Lakes,  1,270,000  acre-feet  of  the  storag 
to  be  provided  in  the  Duncan  Lake  area,  and  80,000  acr 
feet  of  the  storage  to  be  provided  near  Mica  Creek. 

Additional  storage  in  Canada,  over  and  above  tt 
8,450,000  acre-feet  discussed  above,  will  be  useful  in  gr 
ing  additional  control  of  large  floods  in  the  United  Statt 
to  a  flow  of  720,000  cf.s.  at  The  Dalles  for  a  flood  equi1 
alent  to  that  of  1894.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  providi 
that  any  additional  storage  in  the  Columbia  River  basi 
in  Canada  will  be  operated  for  flood  control  during  tl 
initial  sixty-year  period  when  and  as  called  upon  by  tt 
United  States  operating  entity.  It  is  anticipated  fl 
such  additional  storage  will  be  requested  only  for  vef 
large  floods. 

Under  the  method  set  out  in  the  Corps  of  Enginee 
report  referred  to  above,  the  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  floi 
control  storage  has  been  evaluated  as  having  an  annu; 
benefit  of  $5,700,000.  The  treaty  provides  for  payment  t 
account  of  this  storage  of  lump  sums  aggregating  $64,40(1 
000.  This  amount  is  based  on  capitalization  over  1 
initial  periods  of  full  operation  called  for  by  the  treat 
of  one-half  the  annual  flood  control  benefit  at  an  intere 
rate  of  3%  percent,  which  represents  the  average  intere 
rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  %)  during  the  month 
December  1960  for  long-term  United  States  Governmei 
bonds.  That  part  of  the  total  $64,400,000  attributable 
each  portion  of  the  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  storage  is  to 
paid  as  its  operation  commences. 

In  the  event  any  portion  of  this  storage  does  not  f 
any  reason  become  fully  operative  as  scheduled  in  ti 
treaty  (within  five  years  for  the  Duncan  and  Arr< 
Lakes  storages  and  within  nine  years  for  the  Mi 
Creek  storage)  the  lump  sums  payable  therefor  will 
reduced  in  specified  amounts.  The  reason  for  this  i 
duction  is  that  the  total  of  $64,400,000  is  a  capitaliz 
figure  based  on  availability  of  each  portion  of  this  stora 
for  the  period  of  years  specified  by  the  treaty.  This  l 
duction,  being  a  part  of  the  method  of  computing  pi 
ments,  is  not  affected  by  Article  XVIII  (4)  of  the  tres 
which  deals  with  the  consequences  of  certain  types 
delays. 

Payment  for  the  additional  flood  control  service  (ot 
and  above  the  8,450,000  acre-feet)  in  the  initial  six 
year  period  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  $7,500,000  regar 
less  of  the  number  of  times  the  United  States  calls  ut 
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Canada  to  provide  the  service.  The  United  States  also 
's  to  deliver  to  Canada  electric  power  equal  to  the  hydro- 
lectric  power  lost  by  Canada  as  a  result  of  operating 
!he  storage  to  provide  this  additional  service.  No  pay- 
ment, in  money  or  power,  will  be  required  if  the  United 
Itates  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  avail  itself  of  the 
ervice. 

■  After  expiration  of  the  initial  sixty-year  period,  Canada 
ml,  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States,  operate  for 
ood  control  any  storage  in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
k  Canada  within  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  facili- 
fies.  The  United  States  will  pay  the  Canadian  operating 
ost  and  will  compensate  Canada,  either  in  cash  or  power 
>s  the  latter  may  elect,  for  the  economic  loss  arising 
irectly  from  Canada's  foregoing  alternative  uses  of  the 
;orage. 

Power 

[  During  the  past  decade  load  growth  in  the  Pacific 
brthwest  has  been  met  principally  from  development 
,f  run-of-river  dams  rather  than  from  storage  projects. 
I'ams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  together 
ith  those  under  construction  will  utilize  1132  feet  of 
;ie  1300-feet  drop  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Pa- 
|fic  Ocean.  On  the  other  hand  only  13,000,000  acre-feet 
fc  storage  has  been  developed  compared  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  32,000  acre-feet 
»r  flood  control  and  power. 

The  downstream  power  benefits  made  available  in  the 
nited  States  from  Canadian  storage  are  expressed  in 
rms  of  dependable  capacity  and  average  annual  usable 
jiergy  and  are  calculated  by  the  Canadian  and  United 
pates  entities  designated  to  act  in  power  matters.  Since 
pwer  benefits  will  change  as  loads  and  resources  change, 
lie  benefits  are  to  be  calculated  initially  for  a  five-year 
wriod  and  thereafter  each  year  for  the  sixth  succeeding 
for.  In  making  the  calculations,  Canadian  storage  will 
f!  considered  as  the  next  storage  added  to  the  base 
fstem. 

The  power  benefits  are  to  be  divided  equally  between 
te  United  States  and  Canada.  If  the  equal  division  of 
befits  does  not  justify  the  United  States  in  incurring 
te  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  any  project 
\  be  located  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River 

tween  McNary  and  Priest  Rapids  dams,  the  two  Gov- 
^aments  will  consider  a  modification  in  the  division  of 
befits  to  be  attributed  to  that  project. 

In  the  calculation  of  benefits  it  will  be  assumed  that 
p  hydroelectric  facilities  in  the  United  States  base 
(stem  will  be  operated  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
'!  the  flows  resulting  from  Canadian  storage.  This 
Usfies  the  undertaking  of  the  United  States  to  operate 
J>  base  system  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
t|>reof. 

[Jnder  initial  conditions  it  is  expected  that  the  increase 
^dependable  capacity  will  be  about  2,600,000  kw  and 
h  increase  in  average  annual  usable  energy  will  be 
ij>ut  1,500,000  kw.  The  increases  are  defined  in  detail 
■(the  treaty.  In  summary,  they  are  the  difference  in 
- 1  dependable  capacity  and  average  annual  usable  energy 
:>able  of  being  developed  in  the  United   States  base 
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system  of  projects  set  out  in  Annex  B  of  the  treaty  with 
and  without  use  of  Canadian  storage. 

It  is  expected  that  storage  benefits  will  gradually  de- 
cline as  loads  and  resources  in  the  United  States  increase 
As  the  benefits  attributable  to  the  storage  decrease,  the 
decline  will  be  equally  reflected  in  the  benefits  credited 
to  each  country. 

All  of  the  Canadian  storage  will  be  operated  to  achieve 
optimum  power  generation  downstream  in  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  power  generation  facilities  are 
installed  in  Canada  at-site  at  Mica  or  downstream  there- 
trom.  After  these  Canadian  power  generating  facilities 
are  placed  in  operation  in  Canada,  the  storage  will  unless 
mutually  agreed  otherwise  by  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  operating  entities,  be  operated  to  achieve  opti- 
mum power  generation  both  in  Canada  and  downstream 
m  the  United  States. 

This  change  in  operation  will,  when  it  occurs,  reduce 
the  downstream  power  benefits  which  are  to  be  divided 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  However,  limits 
are  provided  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  benefits  may 
be  reduced.  The  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United 
States  may  not  be  reduced  in  any  one  year  by  more  than 
that  which  would  result  from  reducing  by  500,000  acre- 
feet  the  Canadian  storage  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
power  generation  in  the  United  States,  or  by  more  than 
a  total  of  3,000,000  acre-feet. 

If  and  when  this  reduction  occurs,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  relative  position  of  United  States 
storage  developments  constructed  after  the  treaty  enters 
into  force. 

With  the  agreement  of  the  United  States,  portions  of 
Canada's  entitlement  of  power  may  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Since  approval  by  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary, markets  for  United  States  secondary  energy  pro- 
duction during  periods  of  surplus  power  can  be  protected 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shortage  situation  in  the  United 
States  might  be  alleviated  by  purchase  of  any  available 
portion  of  Canada's  share  of  the  downstream  benefits. 
Use  of  Canada's  share  of  energy  within  the  United 
States,  other  than  through  sales  or  exchanges  of  capacity 
and  energy,  is  prohibited.  Bypassing  of  water  at  main 
stem  Columbia  River  projects  in  the  United  States  will 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  non-use  of  Canadian  energy 
within  this  country. 

The  treaty  contemplates  that  the  improved  flows  will 
be  utilized  to  achieve  maximum  benefits.  In  order  to 
ensure  these  benefits  and  to  provide  a  basis  whereby 
all  projects  in  each  country  benefiting  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  storage  in  the  other  appropriately  share 
in  the  treaty  obligations,  the  improved  flows  may  be  used 
for  hydroelectric  purposes  in  each  country  directly  or 
indirectly  only  under  arrangements  consistent  with  the 
treaty  as  determined  by  a  governmental  agency  designated 
by  that  country. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
benefits  resulting  in  the  United  States  from  Canadian 
storage  will  accrue  to  the  federally  owned  plants  in  the 
base  system  and  the  remainder  to  non-federal  plants. 

The  firm  power  from  Canadian  storage  realized  by  the 
United  States  over  the  initial  nine-year  period,  together 
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with  that  which  will  be  available  from  dams  now  under 
construction  and  licensed,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  needed  for  the  normal  load  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  decade  through  1970. 

Undoubtedly  other  generating  plants  will  also  be  built 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  this  decade.  It  follows 
that  the  result  of  Canadian  storage  will  be  to  make  firm 
power,  in  addition  to  power  for  normal  load  growth, 
available  for  expansion  of  the  electro-process  and  other 
industries  in  which  such  availability  is  an  important 
factor.  Such  expansion  will  contribute  to  the  sound 
growth  of  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  secondary  power  now  available  in  the 
United  States  about  85  percent  of  the  time  may  be  firmed 
with  power  from  Canadian  storage.  This  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  industrial  production  of  the  region 
without  requiring  any  additional  investment  in  industrial 
plant  capacity  or  power  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Initially,  the  additional  annual  cost  of  the  new  prime 
power  will  be  less  than  half  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  existing  rates.  Later,  additional  ca- 
pacity will  have  to  be  added  but  costs  will  still  be  less  than 
Bonneville's  average  rates.  Also,  the  addition  of  the 
large  block  of  low-cost  power  from  Canadian  storage  to 
the  United  States  Columbia  River  Power  System  will 
mean  that  higher  cost  dams  built  at  a  later  date  will 
have  a  smaller  impact  on  the  Bonneville  power  rates  than 
they  would  have  had  without  such  storage.  Thus  the 
prime  power  from  Canadian  storage  will  do  much  to  as- 
sure stability  in  the  rate  levels.  Stability  of  rate  levels 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  because 
of  the  large  electric  energy  use  in  the  region. 

Moreover,  and  of  great  significance  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  natural  resources,  this  large  block  of  power 
provides  time  for  solving  problems  relating  to  fish,  wild- 
life, and  other  factors  so  that  the  impact  of  large  storage 
dams  in  the  United  States  on  them  may  be  lessened  by  the 
time  such  dams  are  needed  to  meet  load  growth. 

Transmission 
Canada's  share  of  the  power  and  energy  benefits  ac- 
cruing in  the  United  States,  less  transmission  losses  to  the 
border  and  also  less  any  portions  delivery  of  which  are  not 
taken  by  Canada,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Canada-United  States  boundary,  near  Oliver, 
British  Columbia,  unless  the  operating  entities  agree  on 
other  delivery  points.  Transmission  to  the  Oliver  de- 
livery point  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  transmission  grid, 
which  now  interconnects  with  transmission  facilities  in 
Canada  near  Blaine,  Washington,  will  provide  standby 
transmission  service  to  an  east-west  transmission  net- 
work that  will  be  built  by  the  Canadian  operating  entity 
in  Canada.  Each  year  Canada  will  pay  the  United  States 
for  this  service  $1.50  per  kilowatt  of  its  dependable  capac- 
ity entitlement.  This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
incremental  cost  of  transmission  from  each  downstream 
dam  to  the  border  near  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  some  service  is  rendered  the 
United  States  by  Canada.    Therefore,  no  charge  need  be 
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made  against  any  projects  in  the  United  States  for  de- 
livery to  the  Oliver  delivery  point  of  Canada's  capacity 
entitlement. 

An  electrical  coordination  agreement  between  the  oper- 
ating entities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  could 
be  mutually  advantageous  when  Canada  installs  genera- 
tion facilities.  Such  an  agreement  would,  among  other 
things,  provide  for  emergency  and  standby  service  to  the 
Northwest  power  complex,  and  therefore  the  standby 
charge  would  be  eliminated  if  and  when  a  mutually  satis- 
factory electrical  coordination  agreement  is  consummated 
and  confirmed  by  the  two  Governments. 

Libby  Project 

The  United  States  may  initiate  construction  at  its  ex 
pense  of  the  Libby  project  within  five  years  from  th< 
date  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  Full  operation  of  the 
Libby  storage  is  to  commence  within  seven  years  after  th( 
initiation  of  construction.  If  the  United  States  proceed! 
with  the  project,  Canada  at  Its  expense  will  make  avail 
able  and  prepare  the  required  reservoir  area  in  Canada 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  retain  all  benefit 
which  occur  within  their  respective  borders  from  th; 
project. 

Libby  will  provide  a  total  of  5,000,000  acre-feet  of  usabl 
storage  for  flood  control  and  hydroelectric  power.  Unde 
initial  conditions  the  project  will  produce  an  additiona 
544,000  kilowatts  of  prime  power  at-site  and  downstream 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  regulate  the  flow  of  th 
Kootenai  River  thus  clearly  making  feasible  the  cor 
struction  of  the  downstream  Kootenai  Falls  project.  Thi 
project  would  have  an  estimated  initial  installed  capacit 
of  180,000  kilowatts  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of  360,00 
kilowatts. 

The  Libby  project  will  substantially  eliminate  the  ai 
nual  flood  damage  at  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  in  th 
downstream  Kootenai  Flats  area  in  that  state.  Thes 
damages  are  estimated  to  average  $815,000  annually.  1 
will  also  provide  flood  control  benefits  in  the  lower  Colun 
bia  River  evaluated  at  $2,030,000  annually. 

Diversions 

Canada  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twent 
years  from  the  date  the  treaty  enters  into  force  divei 
not  more  than  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  froi 
the  Kootenay  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  Britis 
Columbia,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  Rive 
Flows  of  the  Kootenay  River  downstream  from  the  pou 
of  diversion  may  not  be  reduced  by  this  diversion  belo 
the  lesser  of  200  c.f  .s.  or  the  natural  flow. 

The  diversion  would  somewhat  reduce  energy  produ 
tion  at  Libby  and  any  other  project  on  the  Kootenai  Riv 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  would  not  materially  affe 
the  value  of  these  projects. 

Other  Kootenay  River  diversions  Canada  may  unde 
take  are : 

(1)  after  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  sixty  yeai 
if  undertaken  between  that  date  and  the  one-hundred- 
year,  a  diversion  into  the  Columbia  River  which  does  n 
reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  at  the  boundary  ne 
Newgate,  British  Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  2,500  c.f 
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or  the  natural  flow.  After  the  eightieth  year,  the  limita- 
tion on  the  flow  of  the  Kootenai  River  at  the  boundary 
will  be  the  lesser  of  1,000  c.f.s.  or  the  natural  flow ; 

(2)  in  the  event  the  United  States  does  not  construct 
Libby,  a  diversion  into  the  Columbia  River  which  does 
aot  reduce  the  flow  at  the  boundary  near  Newgate,  British 
Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  1,000  c.f.s.  or  the  natural 
flow.  Such  a  diversion  would  tend  to  afford  flood  pro- 
tection to  areas  downstream  in  the  United  States.  The 
juantitative  limitations  on  Canada's  Kootenay  River  di- 
versions are  designed  to  preserve  the  river  as  a  live  stream 
it  the  point  where  it  enters  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  the  treaty  remains  fully  in  effect,  these  diver- 
sions may  not  be  operated  so  as  to  diminish  the  down- 
stream benefits  in  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
>peration  of  the  Mica,  Arrow  Lakes  and  Duncan  storages 
n  accordance  with  the  operating  plans. 

Other  than  the  foregoing  diversions,  Canada  and  the 
Jnited  States  are  each  expressly  precluded  for  at  least 
ixty  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  from  divert- 
ng  for  other  than  consumptive  uses  any  water  in  the 
Columbia  River  basin  if  the  diversion  would  alter  the 
low  of  water  crossing  the  boundary.  The  term  "consump- 
ive  use"  does  not  include  use  of  water  for  purposes  of 
ydroelectric  power  generation. 

This  restriction  prevents  diversion  of  Columbia  River 
ows  in  Canada  into  the  Fraser  River  basin.  This  is 
igniflcant  to  the  United  States  not  only  with  regard  to 
ower  generation,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
treamflows  for  navigation,  irrigation,  water  supply  and 
Dilution  abatement. 

This  provision  is  one  of  those  which  does  not  survive 
tfmination  of  the  treaty.  However,  nowhere  under  the 
•eaty  is  there  any  recognition  that  Canada  has  any  right, 
:ther  under  international  law  or  under  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  to  undertake  such  a  diversion, 
he  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  is  terminable  upon  a  one- 
Jar  notice  by  either  party.  There  is  a  commitment  in 
•e  Columbia  River  Treaty,  however,  under  which  Article 

of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  is  maintained 

effect  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Columbia 
iver  Treaty.  Article  II  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
,'  its  terms  reserves  to  each  country  exclusive  jurisdic- 
sn  and  control  (subject  to  certain  obligations  to  pro- 
de  legal  remedies  for  injured  persons)  over  the  use 
id  diversion  on  its  own  side  of  the  boundary  of  waters 
>wing  across  the  boundary.  If  Canada  should,  during 
e  hfe  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  undertake  any 
>rks  usable  or  relating  to  a  possible  diversion  of  water 
t  of  the  Columbia  River  basin,  the  United  States  has 
e  right  to  terminate  the  commitment  in  the  Columbia 
ver  Treaty  regarding  Article  II  of  the  Boundary 
aters  Treaty  upon  one-year's  notice.  Thus,  in  the  event 
inada  initiates  construction  of  works  useful  for  a  di- 
'rsion  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Fraser,  the  United  States 
•  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  the  question  of  Canada's 
jrht,  if  any,  to  make  such  a  diversion  will  be  determined 
|der  generally  applicable  principles  of  international  law. 

Operating  Entities 

panada  and  the  United  States  will  each  designate  an 
Crating  entity  or   entities  to  develop   and   carry  out 
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detailed  operating  arrangements  to  implement  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  The  operating  entities  will,  inter  alia,  as- 
semble agreed  upon  data  necessary  to  achieve  best  opera- 
tion of  the  storages,  consult  as  to  possible  variations  in 
the  operation  of  the  Libby  project  and  the  Kootenay 
(Canal  Flats)  diversion,  calculate  the  downstream  power 
benefits  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  the 
treaty  and  make  arrangements  for  delivery  to  Canada  of 
its  share  of  the  power  benefits.  The  entities  may  also 
develop  proposals,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Govern- 
ments, for  a  mutually  advantageous  electrical  coordina- 
tion agreement. 

Permanent  Engineering  Board 
A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  of  two  members  from 
each  country  is  established.  Its  principal  functions  are 
to  assemble  records  of  the  flows  of  the  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Rivers  at  the  international  boundary,  to  review 
and  report  to  the  two  Governments  on  operations  and 
results  under  the  treaty  and  to  assist  in  reconciling  dif- 
ferences concerning  technical  or  operational  matters  aris- 
ing between  the  operating  utilities. 

Settlement  of  Differences 
The  procedure  for  settlement  of  differences,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  between  the  two  Governments,  calls, 
first,  for  referral  by  either  Government  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  established  by  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  If  no  decision  is  arrived  at 
within  three  months  of  the  referral,  either  Government 
may  submit  the  matter  to  an  ad  hoc  arbitration  tribunal, 
consisting  of  three  members. 

Damages 

Each  country  is  to  be  liable  to  the  other  only  for 
breaches  of  the  treaty  which  do  not  arise  out  of  war, 
strike,  major  calamity,  act  of  God,  uncontrollable  force 
or  maintenance  curtailment.  However,  failure  of  Canada 
to  commence  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  or  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  operation  of  the  Libby  project 
is  not  a  breach,  nor  will  any  loss  of  rights  result  there- 
from, if  the  failure  is  neither  willful  nor  reasonably 
avoidable. 

In  the  event  of  a  breach  by  Canada  of  its  obligation 
to  commence  full  power  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
within  the  time  provided,  after  full  operation  is  initiated 
its  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  will  be 
deferred  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  period  of 
delay.  In  respect  to  any  other  breach  of  the  treaty  by 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  causing  loss  of  power 
benefits,  damages  will  not  exceed  the  actual  loss  in  power 
revenues. 

Period  of  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  is  terminable  after  it  has  been  in  force  for 
sixty  years  if  ten  year's  written  notice  of  termination 
has  been  delivered  by  either  country  to  the  other.  Not- 
withstanding termination,  the  following  survive : 

(a)  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  receive  flood 
control  service  within  the  limits  of  then  existing  Cana- 
dian storage  developments  in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
for  so  long  as  flows  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada 
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continue  to  contribute  to  potential  flood  hazards  in  the 

United  States ; 

(b)  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  continue  occu- 
pancy of  Canadian  lands  for  purpose  of  the  Libby  project 
if  constructed.  This  right  is  subject  to  occupancy  of 
these  lands  by  Canada  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
Kootenay  diversions  authorized  between  the  sixtieth  and 
one-hundredth  years ; 

(c)  the  right  of  Canada  to  divert  waters  of  the  Koote- 
nay to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  as  provided 
by  Article  XIII  of  the  treaty ;  and 

(d)  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  legal 
status  existing  upon  termination. 

Annexes 
The  two  annexes  to  the  treaty  set  out  in  detail  the 
principles  of  operation  upon  the  basis  of  which  hydro- 
electric and  flood  control  operating  plans  will  be  developed 
and  the  methods  of  determining  downstream  power  bene- 
fits from  the  Canadian  storage.  "Annex  A— Principles 
of  Operation"  covers  both  the  flood  control  and  power 
aspects  of  the  operations,  while  "Annex  B— Determina- 
tion of  Downstream  Power  Benefits"  identifies  the  proj- 
ects comprising  the  base  system  and  sets  forth  the  method 
of  computing  the  downstream  power  benefits. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Christian  A.  Herter 

TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  Relating  to  Cooperative  Development  of 
the  Water  Resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Canada 

Recognizing  that  their  peoples  have,  for  many  genera- 
tions lived  together  and  cooperated  with  one  another  in 
many  aspects  of  their  national  enterprises  for  the  greater 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  respective  nations,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  Columbia  River  basin,  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  both  countries,  contains  water  resources 
that  are  capable  of  contributing  greatly  to  the  economic 
growth  and  strength  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
two  nations,  and 

Being  desirous  of  achieving  the  development  of  those 
resources  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  progress  of  both  countries  and 
to  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  of  which  those  resources 
are  capable,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  each  country 
can  be  secured  by  cooperative  measures  for  hydroelectric 
power    generation   and  flood   control,   which   will   make 
possible  other  benefits  as  well, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
Interpretation 
(1)   In  the  Treaty,  the  expression 

(a)  "average  critical  period  load  factor"  means  the 
average  of  the  monthly  load  factors  during  the  critical 
stream  flow  period ; 
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(b)  "base  system"  means  the  plants,  works  and  facili- 
ties listed  in  the  table  in  Annex  B  as  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  by  the  installation  of  additional  generating  facili- 
ties, together  with  any  other  plants,  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  constructed  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(c)  "Canadian  storage"  means  the  storage  provided  by 
Canada  under  Article  II ; 

(d)  "critical  stream  flow  period"  means  the  period 
beginning  with  the  initial  release  of  stored  water  from 
full  reservoir  conditions  and  ending  with  the  reservoirs' 
empty,  when  the  water  available  from  reservoir  releases 
plus  the  natural  stream  flow  is  capable  of  producing  th< 
least  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  in  meeting  systen 
load  requirements ; 

(e)  "consumptive  use"  means  use  of  water  for  domestic 
municipal,  stock-water,  irrigation,  mining  or  industria 
purposes  but  does  not  include  use  for  the  generation  o: 
hydroelectric  power ; 

(f)  "dam"  means  a  structure  to  impound  water,  in 
eluding  facilities  for  controlling  the  release  of  the  im< 
pounded  water ; 

(g)  "entity"  means  an  entity  designated  by  eithe; 
Canada  or  the  United  States  of  America  under  ArticU 
XIV   and   includes  its   lawful   successor; 

(h)  "International  Joint  Commission"  means  the  Com 
mission  established  under  Article  VII  of  the  Boundar; 
Waters  Treaty,  1909,  or  any  body  designated  by  th. 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  to  succeed  to  th 
functions  of  the  Commission  under  this  Treaty ; 

(i)  "maintenance  curtailment"  means  an  interrupts 
or  curtailment  which  the  entity  responsible  therefor  cor 
siders  necessary  for  purposes  of  repairs,  replacements,  i\ 
stallations  of  equipment,  performance  of  other  mainfr 
nance  work,  investigations  and  inspections ; 

(j)  "monthly  load  factor"  means  the  ratio  of  th 
average  load  for  a  month  to  the  integrated  maximui 
load  over  one  hour  during  that  month ; 

(k)  "normal  full  pool  elevation"  means  the  elevatio 
to  which  water  is  stored  in  a  reservoir  by  deliberate  in 
poundment  every  year,  subject  to  the  availability  of  su 

ficient  flow ; 

(1)  "ratification  date"  means  the  day  on  which  the  u 
struments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  are  exchanged; 

(m)  "storage"  means  the  space  in  a  reservoir  which  : 
usable  for  impounding  water  for  flood  control  or  f( 
regulating  stream  flows  for  hydroelectric  power  generi 
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tion; 

(n)   "Treaty"  means  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes 

and  B ; 

(o)  "useful  life"  means  the  time  between  the  date  | 
commencement  of  operation  of  a  dam  or  facility  and  tl 
date  of  its  permanent  retirement  from  service  by  reasc 
of  obsolescence  or  wear  and  tear  which  occurs  notwit 
standing  good  maintenance  practices. 

(2)  The  exercise  of  any  power,  or  the  performance  j 
any  duty,  under  the  Treaty  does  not  preclude  a  subs 
quent  exercise  or  performance  of  the  power  or  duty. 

Article  II 

Development  oy  Canada 

(1)  Canada  shall  provide  in  the  Columbia  River  bas 
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in   Canada    15,500,000   acre-feet   of   storage   usable   for 
improving  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River. 

(2)  In  order  to  provide  this  storage,  which  in  the 
rreaty  is  referred  to  as  the  Canadian  storage,  Canada 
shall  construct  dams: 

(a)  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Mica  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  with  approximately  7,000,000  acre-feet  of 
torage ; 

(b)  near  the  outlet  of  Arrow  Lakes,  British  Columbia, 
rith  approximately  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage ;  and 

(c)  on  one  or  more  tributaries  of  the  Kootenay  River 
a  British  Columbia  downstream  from  the  Canada-United 
itates  of  America  boundary  with  storage  equivalent  in 
ffect  to  approximately  1,400,000  acre-feet  of  storage  near 
)uncan  Lake,  British  Columbia. 

(3)  Canada  shall  commence  construction  of  the  dams 
s  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date. 

Article  III 
)evelopment  by  the  United  States  of  America  Respecting 
Power 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  maintain  and 
perate  the  hydroelectric  facilities  included  in  the  base 
ystem  and  any  additional  hydroelectric  facilities  con- 
tracted on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
tie  United  States  of  America  in  a  manner  that  makes 
ie  most  effective  use  of  the  improvement  in  stream 
ow  resulting  from  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
>r  hydroelectric  power  generation  in  the  United  States 
C  America  power  system. 

(2)  The  obligation  in  paragraph  (1)  is  discharged  by 
3flecting  in  the  determination  of  downstream  power 
anefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  the  assumption  that 
ie  facilities  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  were  main- 
lined and  operated  in  accordance  therewith. 

Article  IV 
Operation   by   Canada 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  hydroelectric  power 
deration  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
anada  shall  operate  the  Canadian  storage  in  accordance 
ith  Annex  A  and  pursuant  to  hydroelectric  operating 
ans  made  thereunder.  For  the  purposes  of  this  obliga- 
m  an  operating  plan  if  it  is  either  the  first  operating 
an  or  if  in  the  view  of  either  Canada  or  the  United 
ates  of  America  it  departs  substantially  from  the  im- 
Jdiately  preceding  operating  plan  must,  in  order  to  be 
ective,  be  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
e  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  until  the  expira- 
,>n  of  sixty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  Canada 
all 

;(a)  operate  in  accordance  with  Annex  A  and  pur- 
int  to  flood  control  operating  plans  made  thereunder 

(i)  80,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  II  (2)  (a), 
(ii)  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  11(2)  (b), 
(iii)  1,270,000   acre-feet    of   the   Canadian    storage 
described  in  Article  11(2)  (c), 
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provided  that  the  Canadian  entity  may  exchange  flood 
control  storage  under  subparagraph  (ii)  for  flood  con- 
trol storage  additional  to  that  under  subparagraph  (i), 
at  the  location  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a),  if  the 
entities  agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide  the  same 
effectiveness  for  control  of  floods  on  the  Columbia  River 
at  the  Dalles,  Oregon  ; 

(b)  operate  any  additional  storage  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  in  Canada,  when  called  upon  by  an  entity 
designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  for  that  pur- 
pose, within  the  limits  of  existing  facilities  and  as  the 
entity  requires  to  meet  flood  control  needs  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  flood  period  for  which  the  call  is  made. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  and  for  so 
long  as  the  flows  in  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  potential  flood  hazard  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada  shall,  when  called 
upon  by  an  entity  designated  by  the  United  States  of 
America  for  that  purpose,  operate  within  the  limits  of 
existing  facilities  any  storage  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin  in  Canada  as  the  entity  requires  to  meet  flood  con- 
trol needs  for  the  duration  of  the  flood  period  for  which 
the  call  is  made. 

(4)  The  return  to  Canada  for  hydroelectric  operation 
and  the  compensation  to  Canada  for  flood  control  opera- 
tion shall  be  as  set  out  in  Articles  V  and  VI. 

(5)  Any  water  resource  development,  in  addition  to  the 
Canadian  storage,  constructed  in  Canada  after  the  ratifi- 
cation date  shall  not  be  operated  in  a  way  that  adversely 
affects  the  stream  flow  control  in  the  Columbia  River 
within  Canada  so  as  to  reduce  the  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric power  benefits  which  the  operation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian storage  in  accordance  with  the  operating  plans  in 
force  from  time  to  time  would  otherwise  produce. 

(6)  As  soon  as  any  Canadian  storage  becomes  operable 
Canada  shall  commence  operation  thereof  in  accordance 
with  this  Article  and  in  any  event  shall  commence  full 
operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  described  in  Article  II 
(2)(b)  and  Article  11(2)  (c)  within  five  years  of  the 
ratification  date  and  shall  commence  full  operation  of 
the  balance  of  the  Canadian  storage  within  nine  years 
of  the  ratification  date. 

Article  V 
Entitlement  to  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

(1)  Canada  is  entitled  to  one  half  the  downstream 
power  benefits  determined  under  Article  VII. 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  deliver  to 
Canada  at  a  point  on  the  Canada-United  States  of  Amer- 
ica boundary  near  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  the  entities  may  agree  upon,  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled,  less 

(a)  transmission  loss, 

(b)  the  portion  of  the  entitlement  disposed  of  under 
Article  VIII (1),  and 

(c)  the  energy  component  described  in  Article  VIII(4). 

(3)  The  entitlement  of  Canada  to  downstream  power 
benefits  begins  for  any  portion  of  Canadian  storage  upon 
commencement  of  its  operation  in  accordance  with  Annex 
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A  and  pursuant  to  a  hydroelectric  operating  plan  made 
thereunder. 

Article  VI 

Payment  for  Flood  Control 
(1)   For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Canada  under 
Article  IV (2)  (a)    the  United   States  of  America  shall 
pay  Canada  in  United  States  funds : 

(a)  1,200,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  (i) 
thereof, 

(b)  52,100,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  (ii) 
thereof,  and 

(c)  11,100,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  (iii) 
thereof. 

(2)  If  full  operation  of  any  storage  is  not  commenced 
within  the  time  specified  in  Article  IV,  the  amount  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  with  respect  to 
that  storage  shall  be  reduced  as  follows: 

(a)  under  paragraph  (l)(a),  4,500  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time, 

(b)  under  paragraph  (l)(b),  192,100  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time,  and 

(c)  under  paragraph  (l)(c),  40,800  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time. 

(3)  For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Canada  under 
Article  IV(2)  (b)  the  United  States  of  America  shall  pay 
Canada  in  United  States  funds  in  respect  only  of  each  of 
the  first  four  flood  periods  for  which  a  call  is  made 
1,875,000  dollars  and  shall  deliver  to  Canada  in  respect 
of  each  and  every  call  made,  electric  power  equal  to  the 
hydroelectric  power  lost  by  Canada  as  a  result  of  opera- 
ting the  storage  to  meet  the  flood  control  need  for  which 
the  call  was  made,  delivery  to  be  made  when  the  loss 
of  hydroelectric  power  occurs. 

(4)  For  each  flood  period  for  which  flood  control  is 
provided  by  Canada  under  Article  IV  (3)  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  pay  Canada  in  United  States  funds: 

(a)  the  operating  cost  incurred  by  Canada  in  provid- 
ing the  flood  control,  and 

(b)  compensation  for  the  economic  loss  to  Canada 
arising  directly  from  Canada  foregoing  alternative  uses  of 
the  storage  used  to  provide  the  flood  control. 

(5)  Canada  may  elect  to  receive  in  electric  power,  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  compensation  under  paragraph 
(4)(b)     representing    loss    of    hydroelectric    power    to 

Canada. 

Article  VII 

Determination  of  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

(1)  The  downstream  power  benefits  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  hydroelectric  power  capable  of  being  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  of  America  with  and  without 
the  use  of  Canadian  storage,  determined  in  advance,  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  as  the  downstream  power 
benefits. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  downstream 

power  benefits : 
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(a)  the  principles  and  procedures  set  out  in  Annex  B 
shall  be  used  and  followed ; 

(b)  the  Canadian  storage  shall  be  considered  as  next 
added  to  13,000,000  acre-feet  of  the  usable  storage  listed 
in  Column  4  of  the  table  in  Annex  B ; 

(c)  the  hydroelectric  facilities  included  in  the  base 
system  shall  be  considered  as  being  operated  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  for  hydroelectric  power  generation  of 
the  improvement  in  stream  flow  resulting  from  operation 
of  the  Canadian  storage. 

(3)  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Canada 
is  entitled  shall  be  delivered  as  follows : 

(a)  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  as  scheduled  by 
the  Canadian  entity,  and 

(b)  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  in 
equal  amounts  each  month,  or  in  accordance  with  a  modi- 
fication agreed  upon  under  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Modification  of  the  obligation  in  paragraph  (3)  (b) 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  entities.  „ 

Article  VIII 

Disposal  of  Entitlement  to  Downstream  Power  BenefiU 

(1)  With  the  authorization  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  and  Canada  evidenced  by  exchange  of  note* 
portions  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  to  whict 
Canada  is  entitled  may  be  disposed  of  within  the  Unitec 
States  of  America.  The  respective  general  conditions  anc 
limits  within  which  the  entities  may  arrange  initial  dis 
posals  shall  be  set  out  in  an  exchange  of  notes  to  be  maty 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  entities  may  arrange  and  carry  out  exchange 
of  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  and  average  annua 
usable  hydroelectric  energy  to  which  Canada  is  entitle* 
for  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  and  de 
pendable  hydroelectric  capacity  respectively. 

(3)  Energy  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  may  not  b 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America  except  in  accordant 
with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  The  bypassing  at  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  th 
Columbia  River  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  a: 
amount  of  water  which  could  produce  usable  energ 
equal  to  the  energy  component  of  the  downstream  powe 
benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  but  not  delivere 
to  Canada  under  Article  V  or  disposed  of  in  accordanc 
with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  at  the  time  the  energ 
component  was  not  so  delivered  or  disposed  of,  is  coi 
elusive  evidence  that  such  energy  component  was  not  use 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  that  the  entitlemei 
of  Canada  to  such  energy  component  is  satisfied. 

Article  IX 
Variation  of  Entitlement  to  Downstream  Power  Benefit 
(1)  If  the  United  States  of  America  considers  wit 
respect  to  any  hydroelectric  power  project  planned  on  tt 
main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  between  Priest  Rapic 
Dam  and  McNary  Dam  that  the  increase  in  entitlemei 
of  Canada  to  downstream  power  benefits  resulting  fro: 
the  operation  of  the  project  would  produce  a  result  whit 
would  not  justify  the  United  States  of  America  in  incu 
ring  the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  pre 
ect,  the  United   States  of  America  and  Canada  at  tl 
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request  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  consider 
modification  of  the  increase  in  entitlement. 

(2)  An  agreement  reached  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Article  shall  be  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Article  X 
East-West  Standby  Transmission 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  provide  in 
accordance  with  good  engineering  practice  east-west 
standby  transmission  service  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
transmission  from  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  of  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits to  which  Canada  is  entitled  and  to  improve  system 
stability  of  the  east-west  circuits  in  British  Columbia. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  the  standby  transmission  serv- 
ice, Canada  shall  pay  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Canadian  funds  the  equivalent  of  1.50  United  States 
dollars  a  year  for  each  kilowatt  of  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  included  in  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits to  which  Canada  is  entitled. 

(3)  When  a  mutually  satisfactory  electrical  coordina- 
tion arrangement  is  entered  into  between  the  entities  and 
confirmed  by  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  the  obligation  of  Canada  in  para- 
graph (2)  ceases. 

Article  XI 
Use  of  Improved  Stream  Flow 

(1)  Improvement  in  stream  flow  in  one  country  brought 
'about  by  operation  of  storage  constructed  under  the 
Treaty  in  the  other  country  shall  not  be  used  directly 
(or  indirectly  for  hydroelectric  power  purposes  except: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  use  within  the  United  States  of 
America  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States 
jntity,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  use  within  Canada  with  the  prior 
ipproval  of  the  authority  in  Canada  having  jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  approval  required  by  this  Article  shall  not 
>e  given  except  upon  such  conditions,  consistent  with 
;he  Treaty,  as  the  entity  or  authority  considers  appro- 
mate. 

Article   XII 

Kootenai  River  Development 

•  (1)  The  United  States  of  America  for  a  period  of 
ive  years  from  the  ratification  date,  has  the  option  to 
ommence  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River 
tear  Libby,  Montana,  to  provide  storage  to  meet  flood 
iontrol  and  other  purposes  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  shall  not 
aise  the  level  of  the  Kootenai  River  at  the  Canada- 
Jnited  States  of  America  boundary  above  an  elevation 
jonsistent  with  a  normal  full  pool  elevation  at  the  dam 

*  2,459  feet,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
atum,  1929  General  Adjustment,  1947  International  Sup- 
lemental  Adjustment. 

|  (2)  All  benefits  which  occur  in  either  country  from 
ihe  construction  and  operation  of  the  storage  accrue  to 
jiie  country  in  which  the  benefits  occur, 
i  (3)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  its 
'ption  by  written  notice  to  Canada  and  shall  submit 
ith  the  notice  a  schedule  of  construction  which  shall 
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include  provision  for  commencement  of  construction, 
whether  by  way  of  railroad  relocation  work  or  otherwise, 
within  five  years  of  the  ratification  date. 

(4)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exercises  its 
option,  Canada  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  it  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  prepare  and  make  avail- 
able for  flooding  the  land  in  Canada  necessary  for  the 
storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  within  a  period  consistent 
with  the  construction  schedule. 

(5)  If  a  variation  in  the  operation  of  the  storage  is 
considered  by  Canada  to  be  of  advantage  to  it  the  United 
States  of  America  shall,  upon  request,  consult  with 
Canada.  If  the  United  States  of  America  determines  that 
the  variation  would  not  be  to  its  disadvantage  it  shall 
vary  the  operation  accordingly. 

(6)  The  operation  of  the  storage  by  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  consistent  with  any  order  of  approval 
which  may  be  in  force  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the 
levels  of  Kootenay  Lake  made  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909. 

(7)  Any  obligation  of  Canada  under  this  Article  ceases 
if  the  United  States  of  America,  having  exercised  the 
option,  does  not  commence  construction  of  the  dam  in 
accordance  with  the  construction  schedule. 

(8)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exercises  the  op- 
tion it  shall  commence  full  operation  of  the  storage  within 
seven  years  of  the  date  fixed  in  the  construction  schedule 
for  commencement  of  construction. 

(9)  If  Canada  considers  that  any  portion  of  the  land 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  is  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Article  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  at  the  request  of  Canada,  shall  consider  modifica- 
tion of  the  obligation  of  Canada  in  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  useful  life  of  the  dam  Canada  shall  for  the  remainder 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam  continue  to  make  available 
for  the  storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  any  portion  of  the 
land  made  available  under  paragraph  (4)  that  is  not 
required  by  Canada  for  purposes  of  diversion  of  the 
Kootenay  River  under  Article  XIII. 

Article  XIII 
Diversions 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  Canada  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
divert  for  any  use,  other  than  a  consumptive  use,  any 
water  from  its  natural  channel  in  a  way  that  alters  the 
flow  of  any  water  as  it  crosses  the  Canada-United  States 
of  America  boundary  within  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(2)  Canada  has  the  right,  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  to  divert  not 
more  than  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  the 
Kootenay  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  British 
Columbia,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River, 
provided  that  the  diversion  does  not  reduce  the  flow 
of  the  Kootenay  River  immediately  downstream  from  the 
point  of  the  diversion  below  the  lesser  of  200  cubic  feet  per 
second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(3)  Canada  has  the  right,  exercisable  at  any  time 
during  the  period  commencing  sixty  years  after  the  rati- 
fication date  and  expiring  one  hundred  years  after  the 
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ratification  date,  to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  any  water  which,  in  its  natural  channel,  would 
flow  in  the  Kootenay  River  across  the  Canada-United 
States  of  America  boundary,  provided  that  the  diversion 
does  not  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  at  the 
Canada-United  States  of  America  boundary  near  Newgate, 
British  Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(4)  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  period  within 
which  Canada  may  exercise  the  right  to  divert  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  the  limitation  on  diversion  is  the  lesser 
of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(5)  Canada  has  the  right : 

(a)  if  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  exercise 
the  option  in  Article  XII  (1) ,  or 

(b)  if  it  is  determined  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, having  exercised  the  option,  did  not  commence  con- 
struction of  the  dam  referred  to  in  Article  XII  in  accord- 
ance therewith  or  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
in  breach  of  the  obligation  in  that  Article  to  commence 
full  operation  of  the  storage, 

to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  any 
water  which,  in  its  natural  channel,  would  flow  in  the 
Kootenay  River  across  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary,  provided  that  the  diversion  does  not 
reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  at  the  Canada- 
United  States  of  America  boundary  near  Newgate,  British 
Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  the  natural  flow. 

(6)  If  a  variation  in  the  use  of  the  water  diverted 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  considered  by  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  of  advantage  to  it  Canada  shall,  upon 
request,  consult  with  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
Canada  determines  that  the  variation  would  not  be  to 
its  disadvantage  it  shall  vary  the  use  accordingly. 

Article  XIV 
Arrangements  for  Implementation 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
each,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date,  desig- 
nate entities  and  when  so  designated  the  entities  are 
empowered  and  charged  with  the  duty  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  the  operating  arrangements  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Treaty.  Either  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Canada  may  designate  one  or  more  entities.  If  more  than 
one  is  designated  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  entities  by  the  Treaty  shall  be  allocated  among  them 
in  the  designation. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  dealt  with 
specifically  elsewhere  in  the  Treaty  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  entities  include : 

(a)  coordination  of  plans  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  facilities  to  be  used  in  producing  and 
obtaining  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  Treaty, 

(b)  calculation  of  and  arrangements  for  delivery  of 
hydroelectric  power  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  for  pro- 
viding flood  control, 

(c)  calculation  of  the  amounts  payable  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  standby  transmission  services, 

(d)  consultation  on  requests  for  variations  made  pur- 
suant to  Articles  XII  (5)  andXIII(6), 
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(e)  the  establishment  and  operation   of  a  hy drome 
teorological  system  as  required  by  Annex  A, 

(f )  assisting  and  cooperating  with  the  Permanent  En- 
gineering Board  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions, 

(g)  periodic  calculation  of  accounts, 

(h)  preparation  of  the  hydroelectric  operating  plans , 
and  the  flood  control  operating  plans  for  the  Canadian  jj 
storage  together  with  determination  of  the  downstream! 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled, 

(i)  preparation  of  proposals  to  implement  Article n 
VIII  and  carrying  out  any  disposal  authorized  or  ex-J 
change  provided  for  therein, 

(j)  making  appropriate  arrangements  for  delivery  to 
Canada  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Can- 
ada is  entitled  including  such  matters  as  load  factors  forj 
delivery,  times  and  points  of  delivery,  and  calculation  of 
transmission  loss, 

(k)  preparation  and  implementation  of  detailed  op- 
erating plans  that  may  produce  results  more  advantageous 
to  both  countries  than  those  that  would  arise  from  opera- 
tion under  the  plans  referred  to  in  Annexes  A  and  B. 

(3)  The  entities  are  authorized  to  make  maintenance! 
curtailments.  Except  in  case  of  emergency,  the  entity 
responsible  for  a  maintenance  curtailment  shall  give  nojij 
tice  to  the  corresponding  United  States  or  Canadian^ 
entity  of  the  curtailment,  including  the  reason  therefoi 
and  the  probable  duration  thereof  and  shall  both  schedule! 
the  curtailment  with  a  view  to  minimizing  its  impact  andj 
exercise  due  diligence  to  resume  full  operation. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  ma: 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  empower  or  charge  the  entities 
with  any  other  matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  thi 
Treaty. 

Article  XV 

Permanent  Engineering  Board 

(1)  A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  is  establishei 
consisting  of  four  members,  two  to  be  appointed  b; 
Canada  and  two  by  the  United  States  of  America.  Th, 
initial  appointments  shall  be  made  within  three  month 
of  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board  shall : 

(a)  assemble  records  of  the  flows  of  the  Columbi 
River  and  the  Kootenay  River  at  the  Canada-Unite 
States  of  America  boundary ; 

(b)  report  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canad 
whenever  there  is  substantial  deviation  from  the  hydr< 
electric  and  flood  control  operating  plans  and  if  appr< 
priate  include  in  the  report  recommendations  I 
remedial  action  and  compensatory  adjustments; 

(c)  assist  in  reconciling  differences  concerning  tec! 
nical  or  operational  matters  that  may  arise  between  tt 

entities ; 

(d)  make  periodic  inspections  and  require  reports  i 
necessary  from  the  entities  with  a  view  to  ensuring  thi 
the  objectives  of  the  Treaty  are  being  met; 

(e)  make  reports  to  the  United  States  of  America 
Canada  at  least  once  a  year  of  the  results  being  achieve 
under  the  Treaty  and  make  special  reports  concernii 
any  matter  which  it  considers  should  be  brought  to  the1 
attention ; 
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(f)  investigate  and  report  with  respect  to  any  other 
latter  coining  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty  at  the 
equest  of  either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada. 

(3)  Reports  of  the  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
mde  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  its  functions 
hder  this  Article  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
lets  therein  contained  and  shall  be  accepted  unless  re- 
utted  by  other  evidence. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board  shall  comply 
ith  directions,  relating  to  its  administration  and  pro- 
cures, agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
anada  as  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Article  XVI 
Settlement  of  Differences 

(1)  Differences  arising  under  the  Treaty  which  the 
nited  States  of  America  and  Canada  cannot  resolve 
*y  be  referred  by  either  to  the  International  Joint 
3mmission  for  decision. 

(2)  If  the  International  Joint  Commission  does  not 
nder  a  decision  within  three  months  of  the  referral  or 
ithin  such  other  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
nited  States  of  America  and  Canada,  either  may  then 
Ibmit  the  difference  to  arbitration  by  written  notice  to 
<e  other. 

\(S)  Arbitration  shall  be  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  a 
Jmber  appointed  by  Canada,  a  member  appointed  by  the 
'lited  States  of  America  and  a  member  appointed  jointly 
!  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  who  shall  be 
siairman.  If  within  six  weeks  of  the  delivery  of  a  notice 
Ider  paragraph  (2)  either  the  United  States  of  America 
j  Canada  has  failed  to  appoint  its  member,  or  they  are 
i  able  to  agree  upon  the  member  who  is  to  be  Chairman, 
iher  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada  may  re^ 
jest  the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
:  appoint  the  member  or  members.  The  decision  of  a 
iijority  of  the  members  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  shall 
I  the  decision  of  the  tribunal. 

,(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
pept  as  definitive  and  binding  and  shall  carry  out  any 
vision  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  or  an 
I  )itration  tribunal. 

!5)  Provision  for  the  administrative  support  of  a 
Imnal  and  for  remuneration  and  expenses  of  its  mem- 
I*  shall  be  as  agreed  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
i  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

6)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  may 
ree  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  alternative  procedures 
1  settling  differences  arising  under  the  Treaty,  including 
lerence  of  any  difference  to  the  International  Court  of 

tice  for  decision. 

Article  XVII 
Restoration  of  Pre-Treaty  Legal  Status 
il)   Nothing  in  this  Treaty  and  no  action  taken  or 
•pgone  pursuant  to  its  provisions  shall  be  deemed,  after 
1  termination  or  expiration,  to  have  abrogated  or  modi- 
any  of  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
'erica  or  Canada  under  then  existing  international  law, 
1  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
imbia  River  basin. 
I)  Upon   termination  of  this  Treaty,  the  Boundary 


Waters  Treaty,  1909,  shall,  if  it  has  not  been  terminated, 
apply  to  the  Columbia  River  basin,  except  insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty  may  be  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Treaty  which  continues  in  effect. 

(3)  Upon  termination  of  this  Treaty,  if  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  1909,  has  been  terminated  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  that  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle II  of  that  Treaty  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(4)  If  upon  the  termination  of  this  Treaty  Article  II 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,  continues  in  force 
by  virtue  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  the  effect  of 
Article  II  of  that  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  Columbia 
River  basin  may  be  terminated  by  either  the  United  States 
of  America  or  Canada  delivering  to  the  other  one  year's 
written  notice  to  that  effect;  provided  however  that  the 
notice  may  be  given  only  after  the  termination  of  this 
Treaty. 

(5)  If,  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  Treaty,  Canada 
undertakes  works  usable  for  and  relating  to  a  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Columbia  River  basin,  other  than 
works  authorized  by  or  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  a  right  under  Article  XIII  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Treaty,  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  shall 
cease  to  apply  one  year  after  delivery  by  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada  to  the  other  of  written  notice 
to  that  effect. 

Article  XVIII 

Liability  for  Damage 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
be  liable  to  the  other  and  shall  make  appropriate  com- 
pensation to  the  other  in  respect  of  any  act,  failure  to 
act,  omission  or  delay  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
or  of  any  of  its  provisions  other  than  an  act,  failure  to 
act,  omission  or  delay  occurring  by  reason  of  war,  strike, 
major  calamity,  act  of  God,  uncontrollable  force  or  main- 
tenance curtailment. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  Canada  shall  be  liable  to 
the  other  or  to  any  person  in  respect  of  any  injury,  damage 
or  loss  occurring  in  the  territory  of  the  other  caused  by 
any  act,  failure  to  act,  omission  or  delay  under  the 
Treaty  whether  the  injury,  damage  or  loss  results  from 
negligence  or  otherwise. 

(3)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  each 
to  the  extent  possible  within  its  territory,  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  remove  the  cause  of  and  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  any  injury,  damage  or  loss  occurring  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  as  a  result  of  any  act,  failure  to  act, 
omission  or  delay  under  the  Treaty. 

(4)  Failure  to  commence  operation  as  required  under 
Articles  IV  and  XII  is  not  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  and 
does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  rights  under  the  Treaty 
if  the  failure  results  from  a  delay  that  is  not  wilful  or 
reasonably  avoidable. 

(5)  The  compensation  payable  under  paragraph    (1) 

(a)  in  respect  of  a  breach  by  Canada  of  the  obligation 
to  commence  full  operation  of  a  storage,  shall  be  for- 
feiture of  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  that  storage,  after  operation 
commences,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  between  the 
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day  of  commencement  of  operation  and  the  day  when 
commencement  should  have  occurred ; 

(b)  in  respect  of  any  other  breach  by  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada,  causing  loss  of  power  bene- 
fits, shall  not  exceed  the  actual  loss  in  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Article  XIX 
Period  of  Treaty 

(1)  The  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  on  the  ratifica- 
tion date. 

(2)  Either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada 
may  terminate  the  Treaty  other  than  Article  XIII  (except 
paragraph  (1)  thereof),  Article  XVII  and  this  Article 
at  any  time  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years  if  it  has  delivered  at  least  ten  years  written  notice 
to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty. 

(3)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  a  dam  built  under  Article  XII  then,  not- 
withstanding termination,  Article  XII  remains  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam. 

(4)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  facilities  providing  the  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  IV  (3)  and  if  the  conditions  described 
therein  exist  then,  notwithstanding  termination,  Articles 
IV  (3)  and  VI  (4)  and  (5)  remain  in  force  until  either  the 
end  of  the  useful  life  of  these  facilities  or  until  those 
conditions  cease  to  exist,  whichever  is  the  first  to  occur. 

Article  XX 
Ratification 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
exchanged  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Article  XXI 
Registration  with  the   United  Nations 
In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  Canada 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Treaty  has  been  done  in  duplicate  copies  in  the 
English  language. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this  Treaty 
at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  of 
America,  this  17th  day  of  January,  1961. 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 

Christian  A.  Herter 
Secretary  of  State 

Elmer  F.  Bennett 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

John  G.  Diefenbaker 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 


For  Canada: 


E.  D.  Fulton 
Minister  of  Justice    \ 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

Canada  to  the  United  States  of  America 

ANNEX  A 

Principles  of  Operation 

General 

1  The  Canadian  storage  provided  under  Article  II  wil 

be  operated  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  describee 

herein. 

2.  A  hydrometeorological  system,  including  sno* 
courses,  precipitation  stations  and  stream  flow  gauges  wil 
be  established  and  operated,  as  mutually  agreed  by  tb 
entities  and  in  consultation  with  the  Permanent  Engineer 
ing  Board,  for  use  in  establishing  data  for  detailed  pro 
gramming  of  flood  control  and  pow«r  operations.  Hydro 
meteorological  information  will  be  made  available  to  9 
entities  in  both  countries  for  immediate  and  continue 
use  in  flood  control  and  power  operations. 

3.  Sufficient  discharge  capacity  at  each  dam  to  affor 
the  desired  regulation  for  power  and  flood  control  wu 
be  provided  through  outlet  works  and  turbine  installs, 
tions  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities.  The  discharg 
capacity  provided  for  flood  control  operations  will  o 
large  enough  to  pass  inflow  plus  sufficient  storage  r< 
leases  during  the  evacuation  period  to  provide  the  storap 
space  required.  The  discharge  capacity  will  be  evaluate 
on  the  basis  of  full  use  of  any  conduits  provided  for  tg 
purpose  plus  one  half  the  hydraulic  capacity  of  the  tu 
bine  installation  at  the  time  of  commencement  of  tt 
operation  of  storage  under  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  outflows  will  be  in  accordance  with  stora* 
reservation  diagrams  and  associated  criteria  establish* 
for  flood  control  purposes  and  with  reservoir-balam 
relationships  established  for  power  operations.  Unle; 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  entities  the  average  weekly  ox> 
flows  shall  not  be  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  secoi 
at  the  dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a),  not  less  ths 
5  000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam  described  in  Artie 
11(2)  (b)  and  not  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet  per  secoi 
at  the  dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (c).  These  mil 
mum  average  weekly  releases  may  be  scheduled  by  t 
Canadian  entity  as  required  for  power  or  other  purpos 

Flood  Control 
5  For  flood  control  operation,  the  United  States  enti 
will  submit  flood  control  operating  plans  which  m 
consist  of  or  include  flood  control  storage  reservati 
diagrams  and  associated  criteria  for  each  of  the  dar 
The  Canadian  entity  will  operate  in  accordance  with  tn< 
diagrams  or  any  variation  which  the  entities  agree  w 
not  derogate  from  the  desired  aim  of  the  flood  coat 
plan  The  use  of  these  diagrams  will  be  based  on  (M 
obtained  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2.  The  diagra' 
will  consist  of  relationships  specifying  the  flood  conti 
storage  reservations  required  at  indicated  times  of  J 
year  for  volumes  of  forecast  runoff.  After  consultat" 
with  the  Canadian  entity  the  United  States  entity  tt 
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rom  time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant  adjust  these 
torage  reservation  diagrams  within  the  general  limita- 
ions  of  flood  control  operation.  Evacuation  of  the 
torages  listed  hereunder  will  be  guided  by  the  flood  con- 
rol  storage  reservation  diagrams  and  refill  will  be  as 
equested  by  the  United  States  entity  after  consultation 
•ith  the  Canadian  entity.  The  general  limitations  of 
ood  control  operation  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a) The  reser- 

oir  will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  80,000  acre-feet  of 
;orage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of  each 
jar- 

(b)  The  Dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (b) The  reser- 

)ir  will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  7,100,000  acre-feet 
!  storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
tch  year. 

(c)  The  Dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (c)— The  reser- 
>ir  will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  700,000  acre-feet 
!  storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  April  1 

each  year  and  up  to  1,270,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
quired,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of  each  year. 

(d)  The  Canadian  entity  may  exchange  flood  control 
wage  provided  in  the  reservoir  referred  to  in  sub- 
ragraph  (b)  for  additional  storage  provided  in  the 
servoir  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  if  the  entities 
ree  that  the  exchange  would  provide  the  same  effective- 
ss  for  control  of  floods  on  the  Columbia  River  at  The 
dies,  Oregon. 

Power 
3.  For  power  generating  purposes  the  15,500,000  acre- 
it  of  Canadian  storage  will  be  operated  in  accordance 
th  operating  plans  designed  to  achieve  optimum  power 
aeration  downstream  in  the  United  States  of  America 
til  such  time  as  power  generating  facilities  are  hi- 
lled at  the  site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)   or  at 
es  in  Canada  downstream  therefrom. 
'.  After  at-site  power  is  developed  at  the  site  referred  to 
paragraph   5(a)    or  power  generating  facilities  are 
ced  in  operation  in  Canada  downstream  from  that  site, 
storage  operation  will  be  changed  so  as  to  be  operated 
accordance  with  operating  plans  designed  to  achieve 
imum  power  generation  at-site  in  Canada  and  down- 
?am  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  foi- 
ling consideration  of  any  agreed  electrical  coordina- 
i  between  the  two  countries.    Any  reduction  in  the 
^stream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
resulting  from  that  change  in  operation  of  the  Ca- 
ian  storage  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  re- 
tion  in  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States 
America  which  would  result  from  reducing  by  500,000 
;-feet  the  Canadian  storage  operated  to  achieve  op- 
am  power  generation  in  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the 
ity  the  reduction  in  downstream  power  benefits  in  the 
ted  States  of  America  which  would  result  from  sim- 
V  reducing  the  Canadian  storage  by  3,000,000  acre-feet. 
|  After   at-site  power   is  developed   at   the   site   re- 
lad  to  in  paragraph  5(a)   or  power  generating  facili- 
!  are  placed  in  operation  in  Canada  downstream  from 
;  site,  storage  may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
Ration  of  power  in   the  United   States  of  America 
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alone  if  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities  in  which  event 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  supply  power  to 
Canada  to  offset  any  reduction  in  Canadian  generation 
which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such  operation  as 
compared  to  operation  to  achieve  optimum  power  genera- 
tion at-site  in  Canada  and  downstream  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Similarly,  the  storage 
may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum  generation  of  power 
in  Canada  alone  if  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities  in 
which  event  Canada  shall  supply  power  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  offset  any  reduction  in  United  States 
generation  which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such 
operation  as  compared  to  operation  to  achieve  optimum 
power  generation  at-site  in  Canada  and  downstream  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

9.  Before  the  first  storage  becomes  operative,  the  en- 
tities will  agree  on  operating  plans  and  the  resulting 
downstream  power  benefits  for  each  year  until  the  total 
of  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  Canada  becomes 
operative.  In  addition,  commencing  five  years  before  the 
total  of  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  storage  is  expected  to 
become  operative,  the  entities  will  agree  annually  on  oper- 
ating plans  and  the  resulting  downstream  power  bene- 
fits for  the  sixth  succeeding  year  of  operation  thereafter. 
This  procedure  will  continue  during  the  life  of  the  Treaty, 
providing  to  both  the  entities,  in  advance,  an  assured  plan 
of  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  and  a  determination 
of  the  resulting  downstream  power  benefits  for  the  next 
succeeding  five  years. 

ANNEX  B 
Determination  of  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

1.  The  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States 
of  America  attributable  to  operation  in  accordance  with 
Annex  A  of  the  storage  provided  by  Canada  under  Article 
II  will  be  determined  in  advance  and  will  be  the  estimated 
increase  in  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  in  kilowatts 
for  agreed  critical  stream  flow  periods  and  the  increase 
in  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  output  in 
kilowatt  hours  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  period  of  stream 
flow  record. 

2.  The  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  to  be  credited 
to  Canadian  storage  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
average  rates  of  generation  in  kilowatts  during  the  ap- 
propriate critical  stream  flow  periods  for  the  United 
States  of  America  base  system,  consisting  of  the  projects 
listed  in  the  table,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  the 
Canadian  storage,  divided  by  the  estimated  average 
critical  period  load  factor.  The  capacity  credit  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  capability  of  the 
base  system  without  Canadian  storage  and  the  maximum 
feasible  capability  of  the  base  system  with  Canadian 
storage,  to  supply  firm  load  during  the  critical  stream 
flow  periods. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy  will  be  determined  by  first  computing 
the  difference  between  the  available  hydroelectric  energy 
at  the  United  States  base  system  with  and  without 
Canadian  storage.  The  entities  will  then  agree  upon 
the  part  of  available  energy  which  is  usable  with  and 
without  Canadian  storage,  and  the  difference  thus  agreed 
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will  be  the  increase  in  average  annual  usable  hydroelec- 
tric energy.  Determination  of  the  part  of  the  energy 
which  is  usable  will  include  consideration  of  existing  and 
scheduled  transmission  facilities  and  the  existence  of 
markets  capable  of  using  the  energy  on  a  contractual 
basis  similar  to  the  then  existing  contracts.  The  part 
of  the  available  energy  which  is  considered  usable  shall 
be  the  sum  of : 

(a)  the  firm  energy, 

(b)  the  energy  which  can  be  used  for  thermal  power  dis- 
placement in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area  as  defined  in 
Paragraph  7,  and 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  available 
energy  which  is  agreed  by  the  entities  to  be  usable  and 
which  shall  not  exceed  in  any  event  40%  of  that 
remainder. 

4.  An  initial  determination  of  the  estimated  down- 
stream power  benefits  in  the  United  States  of  America 
rom  Canadian  storage  added  to  the  United  States  base 
lystem  will  be  made  before  any  of  the  Canadian  storage 
xjcomes  operative.  This  determination  will  include  es- 
imates  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  for  each  year 
uitil  the  total  of  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  Canadian  storage 
•ecomes  operative. 

5.  Commencing  five  years  before  the  total  of  15  500  000 
icre-feet  of  storage  is  expected  to  become  operative,  esti- 
oates  of  downstream  power  benefits  will  be  calculated 
nnually  for  the  sixth  succeeding  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
ssured  plan  of  operation  for  that  year. 

6.  The  critical  stream  flow  period  and  the  details  of 
he  assured  plan  of  operation  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
ntities  at  each  determination.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
pon  by  the  entities,  the  determination  of  the  downstream 
ower  benefits  shall  be  based  upon  stream  flows  for  the 
iventy  year  period  beginning  with  July  1928  as  contained 
i  the  report  entitled  Modified  Flows  at  Selected  Power 
ites— Columbia  River  Basin,  dated  June  1957.  No  retro- 
rtive  adjustment  in  downstream  power  benefits  will  be 
iade  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the  Treaty  No 
Auction  in  the  downstream  power  benefits  credited  to 
anadian  storage  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  load  esti- 
ate  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  year  for 
hich  the  determination  is  made,  being  less  than  the  load 
itimate  for  the  preceding  year. 

;  7.  In  computing  the  increase  in  dependable  hydroelectric 
pacity  and  the  increase  in  average  annual  hydroelectric 
ergy,  the  procedure  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ree  steps  described  below  and  shall  encompass  the  loads 
i  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
:-ea  for  purposes  of  these  determinations  shall  be  Ore- 
n,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  west  of  the  Con- 
■ental  Divide  but  shall  exclude  areas  served  on  the 
jtification  date  by  the  California  Oregon  Power  Com- 
ny  and  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 
?p  / 

I  The  system  for  the  period  covered  by  the  estimate  will 
Jisist  of  the  Canadian  storage,  the  United  States  base 
ptem,  any  thermal  installation  operated  in  coordination 
jth  the  base  system,  and  additional  hydroelectric  proj- 
ja  which  will  provide  storage  releases  usable  by  the 
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base  system  or  which  will  use  storage  releases  that  are 
usable  by  the  base  system.  The  installations  included  in 
this  system  will  be  those  required,  with  allowance  for 
adequate  reserves,  to  meet  the  forecast  power  load  to  be 
served  by  this  system  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
including  the  estimated  flow  of  power  at  points  of  inter- 
connection with  adjacent  areas,  subject  to  paragraph  3, 
plus  the  portion  of  the  entitlement  of  Canada  that  is 
expected  to  be  used  in  Canada.  The  capability  of  this 
system  to  supply  this  load  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  that  the  system  will  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  established  operating  procedures  of  each  of  the  proj- 
ects involved. 

Step  II 

A  determination  of  the  energy  capability  will  be  made 
using  the  same  thermal  installation  as  in  Step  I,  the 
United  States  base  system  with  the  same  installed  capac- 
ity as  in  Step  I  and  Canadian  storage. 

Step  III 

A  similar  determination  of  the  energy  capability  will 
be  made  using  the  same  thermal  installation  as  in  Step 
I  and  the  United  States  base  system  with  the  same  in- 
stalled capacity  as  in  Step  I. 

8.  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  be  credited  to 
Canadian  storage  will  be  the  differences  between  the  de- 
terminations in  Step  II  and  Step  III  in  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  and  in  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy,  made  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2 
and  3. 


United  States  and  Iraq  Sign 
Cultural  Agreement 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  33  dated  January  23 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Iraq, 
in  consideration  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
understanding  existing  between  their  peoples  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  desire  to  develop  further  understanding  of 
each  other's  culture,  aspirations  and  progress 
through  organizing  and  encouraging  continued 
cultural  exchanges,  today  [January  23]  signed  a 
cultural  agreement  in  Baghdad. 

The  two  Governments  are  confident  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  close  cooperation  between  them 
on  a  basis  of  equality  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science  and  culture  will  have  a  great  effect  in  in- 
creasing mutual  understanding  between  their  peo- 
ples, and  will  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  relations  between  them  in  the  service 
of  their  peoples. 
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Ambassador  John  D.  Jernegan  signed  the  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Brigadier 
Ismail  al-Arif,  Minister  of  Education,  signed  on 
behalf  of  Iraq.  The  agreement  will  remain  in 
force  indefinitely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  respective 
Governments. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.     Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.     Entered  into 
force  April  7, 1948.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  November  25,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17, 1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iceland    (with  reservation  and 
declaration),  November  8,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 

Accessions  deposited:  Cameroun,  December  22,  1960; 

Ivory  Coast,  December  23,  1960;   Gabon,  December 

28,  1960. 

International    telecommunication    convention    with    six 

annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  1,  1959.     Entered 

into  force  January  1,  1961.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  December  23,  19t>0; 
Senegal,  December  28,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  destroyers  to  Brazil. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Novem- 
ber 21  and  December  27,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1960. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  submarines  to  Brazil. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force  December  29, 
1960. 

Canada 

Postal  convention.  Signed  at  Ottawa  January  12  and  at 
Washington  January  13,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement.  Ratified 
by  the  President  January  19, 1961. 


Denmark 

Agreement  establishing  a  consultative  committee  on  Green- 
land defense  projects,  with  annex.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  December  2,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  2, 1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  on  arrangements  respecting  patents  and  tech- 
nical information  in  defense  programs.     Signed  at  Rome 
October  3, 1952. 
Entered  into  force:  December  16, 1960. 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications  in  the  United  States  and 
Italy.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  March 
9  and  October  27, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  December  16, 1960. 

Korea 

Agreement  extending  the  period  of  the  loan  to  Korea  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Seoul  October  28  and  November  4,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  November  4, 1960. 

Kuwait 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting  of  nonim- 
migrant passport  visas.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Kuwait  December  11  and  27,  1960.  Entered  into- 
force  December  27, 1960 ;  operative  January  26, 1961. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  against  in- 
convertibility and  losses  due  to  expropriation  and  war, 
authorized  by  section  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January 
23,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  a  note  from, 
Panama  stating  the  agreement  has  been  ratified  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  procedures. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Secretary  Rusk  Sends  Greetings 
to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Posts 

Press  release  32  dated  January  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by 
Secretary  Busk  to  all  American  diplomatic  arui 
consular  posts  on  January  21. 

I  have  assumed  office  with  a  sense  of  high  privi- 
lege and  pledge  to  it  my  best  efforts.  Personal 
greetings  to  colleagues  of  the  Department  at  home 
and  abroad  whom  I  have  now  joined  for  service 
to  the  President  and  to  our  country. 

Dean  Kusk 
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Foreign  Service  Officers  To  Study 
With  Pennsylvania  Labor  Department 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 27  (press  release  37)  that  a  group  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  will  go  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
January  30  for  a  week  of  detailed  briefings  and 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania,  William  L.  Batt,  Jr.,  and 
his  staff. 

This  week  of  study  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  a  part  of  an 
11-month  training  program  in  international  labor 
affairs  now  being  conducted  for  the  second  time 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  comprehensive  training  program 
is  designed  to  broaden  the  background  of  selected 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional labor  affairs  and  to  prepare  them  to  assume 
positions  abroad  involving  significant  labor  re- 
porting responsibilities. 

The  program  began  in  September  with  a  4-week 
seminar  in  international  labor  affairs  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  followed  by  rotating  on- 
;he-job  training  assignments  in  the  Departments 
)f  Labor  and  State  and  by  training  visits  to  trade 
inions,  management  associations,  and  other  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  active  in  labor  affairs. 
To  provide  an  academic  framework  for  the  prac- 
tical activities  of  the  program,  a  seminar  in 
'World  Labor  and  Contemporary  International 
delations"  was  developed  by  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  and  meets  once  a  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  department  operates  one  of 
he  largest  public  employment  services  in  the 
rorld  and  maintains  wage  information  on  more 
han  4  million  workers.  It  pays  unemployment 
ompensation  benefits  to  qualified  jobless  persons, 
nd  operates  the  fourth  largest  insurance  company 
Q  the  State,  to  assure  employers  of  liability  in- 
urance  for  workmen's  compensation.  The  depart- 
lent  also  administers  and  enforces  working  condi- 
tions and  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  women  and 
ihildren,  inspects  most  of  the  publicly  used  build- 
ags  in  Pennsylvania,  licenses  16,000  elevators, 
Guarantees  the  rights  of  workers  to  unionize 
nd    bargain,    and    promotes    labor    harmony 


Arrangements  for  the  group  to  study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  were  made  by  Hilding  A.  Peterson, 
Foreign  Service  officer  assigned  as  training  officer 
to  the  School  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Foreign  Service  officers  as- 
signed to  this  program  are:  James  Howe  Bahti, 
Herman  J.  Cohen,  Charles  Marshall  Hanson,  Jr., 
Jack  Liebof ,  and  Fred  A.  Somerf  ord. 

Consulate  Established  at  Arequipa,  Peru 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  January  23 

A  consulate  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  was  established  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960,  and  opened  to  the  public  December  29. 
Nicholas  McCausland  has  been  designated  as  principal 
officer  of  this  new  post.  The  consular  district  for 
Arequipa  will  include  the  following  Peruvian  Depart- 
ments :  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Madre  de  Dios,  Moquegua,  Puno, 
and  Tacna. 

The  consular  district  for  the  American  Embassy  at 
Lima  is  now  comprised  of  all  those  Departments  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Arequipa  consular  district. 

The  Embassy  at  Lima  will  supervise  the  administration 
of  Arequipa. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  23  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Chester  Bowles  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 36  dated  January  25.) 


Appointments 

Angier  Biddle  Duke  as  Chief  of  Protocol,  effective 
January  24.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
35  dated  January  24.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


trough     a 
junctions. 


mediation    service,     anions;    other 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  11.8.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  map  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Libya.  Pub.  6966. 
African  Series  1.     4  pp.    5$. 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 
the  people  and  the  country. 
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The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Malaya.  Pub.  6967. 
Far  Eastern  Series  88.     8  pp.     54- 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  the  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Philippines.  Pub.  6968. 
Far  Eastern  Series  89.     7  pp.     54- 

Another  leaflet  in  tbe  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
dependent  nations  designed  to  give  tbe  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly    Independent    Nations— India.      Pub.    7029. 

Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  56.     7  pp.     54. 

A  leaflet    one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 

independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 

the  people  and  tbe  country. 

The   Newly  Independent   Nations— Jordan.     Pub.   7030. 

Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  57.     7  pp.     54- 

A  leaflet    one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 

^dependent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 

the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations-Viet-Nam.    Pub.  7031. 

Far  Eastern  Series  97.     7  pp.     54- 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  shee *■ on  the  newg 

independent  nations,  designed  to  give  the  public  back 

Sound  ^formation  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly    Independent    Nations-Israel.      Pub.    7041. 

Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  58.     6  pp.     54. 

A  leaflet    one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 

independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights 

on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly    Independent    Nations— Korea.     Pub.    7042. 

Far  Eastern  Series  99.     10  pp.     15tf. 

Another  leaflet  in  the  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 

independent  nations  designed  to  give  the  public  bacK 

ground  information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly   Independent   Nations— Sudan.     Pub.    7044. 

African  Series  2.     8  pp.     5tf. 

A   leaflet    one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 

tESmta*  naSons,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights 

on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Science  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State     Pub. 

7056.     Department   and   Foreign   Service   Series  97.    27 

pp.     154-  .  ,. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  functions  of  the 
Office Z  the  Science  Adviser  in  Washington  and  the  corps 
of  science  officers  overseas  whose  activity  it  directs. 
The  Newly  Independent  Nations-Pakistan.  Pub.  7073. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  49.  8  pp.  54- 
Another  leaflet  in  the  series  on  the  newly  independent 
nations  designed  to  give  the  public  a  brief  summary  of 
information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The   Newly   Independent   Nations-Ghana.     Pub.   7076. 

African  Series  5.     10  pp.     104- 

A  leaflet  in  the  series  on  the  newly  independent  nations 

desSned  to  give  the  public  a  few  highlights  on  the  country 

and  tbe  people. 

Point   Four   in   Jordan.     Pub.   7078.     Near  and  Middle 

Eastern  Series  59.     12  pp.     104- 

Text  of  an  address  made  by  Norman  Burns,  Director  of 

the    US    Operations   Mission   in   Jordan,    International 

Cooperation  Administration,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce,   Jerusalem,    on    June    14,    1960,    discussing    U.S. 
economic  aid  to  Jordan. 


Mutual  Security  in  Action— Tunisia  (Revised).    Pub.  7082. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  60.     12  pp.    104. 
A  fact  sheet  giving  background  information  on  the  coun- 
try  and   discussing  its  economy,   government,   and  the1 
extent  of  U.S.  assistance. 

The  Record  on  Korean  Unification,  1943-1960— Narrative 
Summary  With  Principal  Documents.  Pub.  7084.  Far 
Eastern  Series  101.  xiii,  241  pp.  65tf. 
This  volume  describes  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the  unification, 
of  Korea. 

A  Survey  of  the  Strategic  Trade  Control  Program,  1957- 
1960— Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 — 
Fourteenth  Report  to  Congress.  Pub.  7088.  General 
Foreign  Policy  Series  156.  50  pp.  254- 
A  report  submitted  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  to  Congress  summarizing  trade-control  activities 
for  the  period  1957-1960. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Pub.  7105 
Commercial  Policy  Series  176.  23-  pp.  154- 
A  pamphlet  discussing  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government1 
to  participate  in  negotiations  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as  amended  and  extended; 
supplementary  notice  of  U.S.  intention  to  negotiate ;  list 
of  supplementary  products ;  and  notice  of  public  hearings; 
Prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements 
Organization. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Disposition  of  Equipment 
and  Materials.  TIAS  4556.  7  pp.  104- 
Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether 
lands  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  The  Hague  Novem 
ber  12  and  26,  1953.  Entered  into  force  November  26 
1953  And  amending  arrangement.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  The  Hague  August  10  and  13,  1960.  Enters 
into  force  August  13, 1960. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4558.     4  pp.     54- 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an( 
Italy,  amending  the  agreement  of  February  6,  1948,  ai 
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by  Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


Dur  objective  toward  the  nations  of  Latin 
aerica  is  simple:  We  want  the  friendship  of 
>ir  governments  and  peoples.  We  believe  the 
ions  of  Latin  America  can  be  our  friends  only 
they  maintain  their  genuine  and  sovereign  in- 
)endence  and  that  they  can  maintain  this  in- 
)endence  only  to  the  extent  that  they  achieve 
reasing  social  equity  and  economic  progress 
ough  democratic  methods. 
Ve  seek  no  satellites.  We  control  no  fifth  coi- 
ns or  traitorous  domestic  parties  with  which 
sonvert  independent  nations  into  satellites.  We 
rish  the  independence  of  the  nations  in  this 
nisphere  as  the  key  to  their  friendship  for 
recognizing  that  it  would  suffer  from  undue 
rtions  of  our  influence  and  that  under  Soviet 
aination  it  would  die. 

I  Dominant  Condition  in  Latin  America — Change 

t  is  obvious  to  us  all  that  the  dominant  con- 
on  in  Latin  America  is  change — change  swell- 
and  gaining  momentum  on  two  important 
ats. 

'>n  the  economic  front,  the  population  of  Latin 
erica  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  in 
other  major  area  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
d,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  area's  production 
;oods  and  services  has  been  slowing  down.  If 
i  trend  continues,  in  the  long  rim  there  will  be 
■e  and  more  people  to  share  less  and  less,  and 
share  of  most  of  the  people  is  already  scant, 
he  average  income  per  capita  in  Latin  Amer- 
I  is  about  $300  per  year  and  among  the  nations 
^atin  America  varies  roughly  from  a  high  of 
!>  to  a  low  of  $70.    These  figures  are  for  the 

-ddress  made  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
'Whusetts  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  1. 
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average  income  per  capita — a  statistical  figure  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  people  in  a 
nation  into  the  value  of  its  gross  national  income. 
This  figure  is  misleadingly  high.  Since  in  each 
nation  a  few  people  are  rich  and  many  are  poor, 
the  average  income — low  as  it  is — is  obviously 
higher  than  the  median  income  that  most  people 
receive.  It  would  be  ironic  to  tell  a  subsistence 
farmer  in  the  backlands  who  may  earn  little  or 
no  cash  that  his  nation's  average  per  capita  income 
is  several  hundred  dollars.  Many  people  in  Latin 
America  exist  practically  outside  of  the  monetary 
economy. 

The  downward  economic  trend  is  being  accen- 
tuated by  the  continued  absence  and  flight  of 
Latin  American  capital  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  by  the  currently  falling  rate  of  new 
private  investment  from  abroad.  Both  these 
trends  are  caused  basically  by  political  insecurity 
and  further  weaken  the  area's  economic  produc- 
tive capacity. 

On  the  social  front,  however,  people's  expecta- 
tions are  shooting  upward.  In  comparison  with 
the  endowments  of  the  wealthy  few,  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  long  been  accustomed  to  slim 
shares  in  food,  housing,  land,  medical  attention, 
education,  and  in  political  power  and  individual 
dignity.  Now  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  this 
comparison  is  changing  to  contrast.  Resignation 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  insistence  on  change. 
Desire  for  a  better  life  is  leading  to  hope,  and 
hope  to  demand,  and  demand  to  action.  In  con- 
trast to  the  income  per  capita,  which  is  slowly 
falling,  the  aspirations  per  capita — if  we  may  use 
the  phrase — are  rising  rapidly.  The  gap  between 
income  and  aspirations  is  widening.  The  welfare 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  our  friendship 
for  them  demand  that  this  gap  be  narrowed. 
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The  key  question  is,  will  this  great  gathering 
force  of  change  be  handled  in  a  manner  destruc- 
tive or  constructive  to  the  millions  of  hopes  from 
which  it  springs?  Will  it  rampage  undirected  or 
maldirected  so  as  to  destroy  any  real  economic 
and  social  progress,  or  will  it  be  channeled  so  as 
to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  Latin  America's 
people  ? 

The  Latin  American  nations  have  to  handle 
their  turbulence  of  change  in  a  time  of  world  con- 
flict. On  one  side,  the  Communists  are  aggres- 
sively perpetrating  "peaceful  coexistence,"  a  pol- 
icy they  described  in  Moscow  last  December  as 
dedicated  to  "mobilizing  the  masses"  and  the  "in- 
tensification of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class, 
of  all  Communist  parties,  for  the  triumph  of  so- 
cialist ideas."  On  the  other  side,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  in  his  inaugural 
address : 2 

this  peaceful  revolution  of  hope  cannot  become  the 
prey  of  hostile  powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that 
we  shall  join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subver- 
sion anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let  every  other 
power  know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to  remain  the 
master  of  its  own  house. 

The  Latin  Americans  do  not  have  as  much  time 
or  tranquillity  as  we  did  to  tackle  domestic  prob- 
lems in  comparative  insulation.  They  face  a 
choice.  Will  the  free  nations  of  Latin  America 
choose  to  treat  their  onrushing  change  with  the 
methods  offered  by  the  free  world  or  with  those 
imposed  by  international  communism  ?  Their  own 
experience  already  provides  comparison  in  these 
methods. 

Three  Types  of  Revolution 

Latin  America's  experience  includes  many 
changes  in  government  by  violent  revolutions — in 
which  we  can  clearly  distinguish  three  types. 

First,  and  in  the  vast  majority,  the  old  style 
revolutions  that  changed  the  government  without 
expressing  or  affecting  basic  social  change — the 
so-called  "palace  revolutions." 

Second,  social  revolutions  that  basically  shifted 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  of  individual 
prestige,  and  of  wealth  and  income  from  one  eco- 
nomic grouping  to  another. 

The  first  social  revolution  was  the  Mexican,  in 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  fought  under 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 


the  banner  of  Tierra  y  Libertad  ("Land  and  Li 
erty").  This  revolution  was  won  before  f 
Bolshevik  revolution  started  and  hence  in  th< 
absence  of  an  international  Communist  apparatus 
capable  of  exploiting  it.  On  our  side,  the  revolu- 
tion frankly  caused  us  problems  and  misunder- 
standings, but  as  a  whole  we  received  the  revolt 
tion  with  sympathy  and,  most  important,  nego- 
tiated our  problems  with  Mexico  on  the  basis  oj 
mutual  consent,  respect,  and  friendship.  Sine* 
then  the  Communists  have  tried  to  intervene,  bu 
the  Mexicans  have  maintained  control  of  their  owl 
revolution. 

The  second  social  revolution  came  35  years  latei 

in  Bolivia,  where  the  MNR— the  National  Revolu 

tionary   Movement— sought   and  won   universa 

suffrage,  the  government  ownership  of  the  large? 

(but  not  the  medium  and  small)  mines  (with  com 

pensation) ,  and  "land  reform."    Before  the  revd 

lution  in  1952,  Bolivian  presidential  elections  ha 

less  than  100,000  voters  in  a  population  of  about' 

million ;  in  1956  and  1960  the  figure  was  close  to 

million.    International  communism  took  a  han 

in  the  Bolivian  revolution  and  attempted  to  fort 

the  revolution  toward  more  extreme  measures  tha 

it  adopted.    The  United  States  Government,  in 

decision  of  which  the  significance  has  been  too  litt 

recognized,  has  extended  not  only  technical  assi? 

ance  but  also  substantial  financial  aid  to  the  MN 

government  as  the  representative  of  the  majorii 

of  the  Bolivian  people— in  an  amount  of  some  $ 

million  a  year. 

Bolivia  continues  to  face  extremely  difficu 
financial,  economic,  and  political  problems,  and  t] 
Communists  are  actively  engaged  in  attempting 
subvert  the  revolution  to  their  purposes.  Last  D 
cember  the  MNR  newspaper,  La  Nation,  protest! 
the  subversive  activities  of  Cuban  diplomats 
Bolivia  and  declared  that  their  pretension  to  a 
as  "mentors  of  the  Bolivian  revolution"  was  i 
admissible.  Bolivia  has  so  far  succeeded  in  mai 
taining  control  of  its  own  revolution. 

Both  Mexico  and  Bolivia  have  experienced  a 
violence  and  tragedy  of  social  revolution,  its  was' 
of  human  and  economic  resources,  its  immediate 
destructive  effect  on  the  gross  national  produ 
and  its  initial  inhibition  of  rationality  in  constrv 
tive  endeavors  of  many  kinds.  We  deplore  v 
lence  as  a  method  of  social  change,  but  we  have 
our  history  and  makeup  enough  of  the  revo 
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ionary  to  sympathize  with  some  of  the  popular 
spirations  that  lead  to  revolution.  Hence  the 
widespread  sympathy  that  Castro  enjoyed  in  the 
Jnited  States  when  he  was  a  rebel  in  the  Sierra 
laestra. 

ovietized  Social  Revolution:  Cuba 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  type  of  revolution, 
hat  which  is  portrayed  and  portended  in  Cuba  to- 
ay.    It  is  unique,  so  far,  in  the  hemisphere  and 

0  new  that  we  have  to  coin  a  label  for  it.  I  sug- 
est,  the  "Sovietized  social  revolution." 

As  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  the  Cuban  revolu- 
ion  was  made  possible  by  economic  and  social 
^equities  that  made  Castro's  promises  attractive 
nd  inspiring  to  many  Cubans  and  evoked  wide- 
pread  sympathy  throughout  Latin  America  and 

1  the  United  States.  We  extended  to  Castro  a 
and  of  friendship.  We  sent  to  Habana  one  of 
ur  best  ambassadors  [Philip  W.  Bonsai],  a  man 
nown  for  his  understanding  of  Latin  America 
nd  his  love  of  democracy,  and  Castro  refused 
)  deal  with  him.  We  received  Castro  in  the 
Ihited  States.  Castro's  advisers  let  us  know  that 
e  wanted  no  United  States  assistance. 

Whether  Castro  was  a  Communist  all  along, 
r  whether  he  has  become  their  puppet  after  his 
ictory,  what  is  apparent  is  that  he  has  been  lead- 
ig  his  people  into  the  Communist  camp.  He 
as  deliberately  attempted  to  destroy  the  initially 
jst  reservoirs  of  United  States  good  will  for  the 
uban  revolution  and  Cuba's  friendship  for  the 
nited  States.  Early  in  1959  his  followers  began 
ie  chant  that  has  since  become  a  national  refrain, 
3uba  si,  Yankee  no."  He  has  invoked  the  full 
agic  of  the  word  "revolution"  to  sanctify  com- 
unism  by  declaring  that  to  be  "anti-Commu- 
st"  was  to  be  "counterrevolutionary."  He  has 
strayed  not  only  Cuban-American  friendship 
it  also  many  of  his  fellow  non-Communist  rev- 
utionaries.  Men  of  the  July  26  Movement  who 
•ught  with  him  in  the  Sierra  have  been  nulli- 
id,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  killed.  Castro  cele- 
•ated  the  second  anniversary  of  his  initially 
uban  revolution  in  the  company  and  with  the 
sounding  benedictions  of  Bussian  and  Chinese 
^mmunists. 

,  International  communism  views  the  force  of 
ange  in  the  other  Latin  American  nations  as 
ie  potential   source    of    new   revolutions   with 


which  to  destroy  existing  governments  and  in- 
stitutions for  its  own  objectives.  It  has  found  in 
Fidel  Castro  a  most  effective  instrument  for  this 
attack.    Last  May  Khrushchev  welcomed 

...  the  events  in  Cuba  where  the  people  proudly  and 
courageously  rose  up  under  the  banner  for  the  struggle 
for  their  independence.  I  am  convinced  that  other  Latin 
American  countries  also  will  rise  up  in  the  struggle. 

Two  months  later  Fidel  Castro  faithfully  echoed, 

We  promise  to  make  our  nation  the  example  that  can 
convert  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maes- 
tra  of  the  American  continent. 

Castro's  righthand  man,  Che  Guevarra,  has  to  this 
end  written  a  widely  circulated  little  book  on 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  Cuba  has  imported  ship- 
loads of  Bussian  and  other  bloc  armaments,  which 
it  paraded  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its  revolu- 
tion, vastly  in  excess  of  its  needs  for  self-defense. 

Castro's  agents  are  busy  peddling  international 
communism  throughout  Latin  America,  and  his 
diplomats  have  been  so  flagrantly  active  along  this 
line  that  six  Latin  American  countries  have  sus- 
pended or  broken  diplomatic  relations  and  three 
have  recalled  their  ambassadors  from  Habana. 

But  Castro  is  still  regarded  by  many  in  Latin 
America  as  a  Bobin  Hood  who  takes  from  the  rich 
and  gives  to  the  poor.  Many  still  view  him  as  a 
true  Latin  American  revolutionary.  They  do  not 
realize  he  has  betrayed  the  Cuban  revolution  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  They  do  not  realize  that 
the  benefits  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
through  the  revolution  for  some  Cubans  have  been 
largely  financed  by  the  one-time  expedient  of  con- 
fiscating properties  and  defaulting  on  debts  total- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  at  the  cost 
of  damaging  Cuba's  economic  productive  capac- 
ity. Many  believe  in  Fidelismo  because  to  them 
it  represents,  however  mistakenly,  a  life  of  less 
hardship  and  more  dignity. 

This  revolution  was  successfully  fought  by 
Cubans  against  Cubans  for  internal  goals.  Then 
it  was  captured  by  foreign-directed  Communists 
and  converted  into  a  weapon  against  the  whole 
inter- American  system.  In  Cuba  the  Communists 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  take  over,  to 
"Sovietize,"  a  social  revolution  and  through  it  the 
powers  of  government  so  as  to  deny  that  nation 
friendship  with  us  and  to  affirm  its  dependence  on 
international  communism. 
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A  Hope:  The  Act  of  Bogota 

But,  if  there  is  a  new  danger,  there  is  also  a 
new  hope. 

On  September  12,  1960,  at  Bogota,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  states  met  in  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  so-called  Committee  of  21.  By  a 
vote  of  19  to  0  (the  Dominican  Republic  absent 
and  Cuba  abstaining)  they  approved  the  Act  of 
Bogota,3  which  is  a  radically  new  step  in  the  Amer- 
ican states'  formal  and  multilateral  approach  to 
their  fundamental  problems. 

The  Act  of  Bogota's  relevance  to  the  new  danger 
was  made  eloquently  explicit  by  Mr.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, then  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury : 4 

.  .  .  we  can,  if  we  will,  launch  a  far-reaching  attack 
on  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  social  justice  which, 
even  in  this  20th-century  world  of  miraculous  technical 
progress,  still  oppress  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Latin  America. 

There  are  those  in  the  world  today  who  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  .  .  . 

Our  fundamental  task  here  at  Bogota  is  nothing  more 
than  to  outline  the  route  by  which  the  people  of  the 
Americas  can  achieve  the  material  progress  they  desire 
without  any  sacrifice  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  ...  we  can  .  .  .  give  a  powerful  impetus  to 
constructive  forces  of  domestic  action  and  international 
cooperation  working  hand  in  hand  to  promote  the  common 
objective  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  our 
peoples  today. 

The  act  emphasizes  both  economic  and  social 
development.  Now  we  cannot  claim  novelty  for 
emphasis  on  economic  development,  which  had  in 
fact  long  been  emphasized  and  widely  practiced 
by  the  governments  and  private  enterprise  of  our 
hemisphere.  For  example,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  had 
authorized  over  $1  billion  in  loans  for  Latin 
America,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  well  over 
$3  billion  for  roads,  industrial  plants,  hydroelec- 
tric projects,  and  other  forms  of  economic  devel- 
opment. We  have  recently  seen  the  great  new 
copper  mine,  Toquepala,  appear  in  the  barren 
mountains  of  southern  Peru,  with  a  smelter  near 
the  little  O.  Henry-type  port  of  Ho,  financed  by 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 
lIiid.,  p.  533. 


over  $100  million  of  Export- Import  Bank  cr< 
and  $135  million  of  United  States  private  inv< 
ment.  In  Chile  the  steel  plant  of  Huachip 
represents  the  combined  investments  of  the  U 
Government,  the  Chilean  Government, 
Chilean  private  enterprise. 

Such  economic  development  provides  emplo 
ment  and  raises  the  national  income.  As  urg 
in  the  third  recommendation  of  the  Act  of 
gota,  it  must  be  expanded.  It  is  essential,  but  ii 
not  enough.  One  measure  of  a  country's  econom 
development  is  average  income  per  capita. 
Castro  Cuba  was  in  this  respect  among  the  hi; 
est  in  the  hemisphere,  but  Castro  came,  and  wo 
and  brought  in  the  Sovietized  social  revolutio 
Why  ?  Basically  because  of  the  disparities  in  tl 
distribution  of  existing  income  (which  econom 
development  had  hardly  changed  and  its  indiq 
had  hardly  measured),  because  of  the  reaction  < 
the  underprivileged  to  this  contrast,  and  becau 
of  their  urgent  hopes  for  social  justice  and  ad 
quate  opportunities. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  recogniz 
that: 

.  .  .  economic  development  programs,  which  should 
urgently  strengthened  and  expanded,  may  have  a  delay; 
effect  on  social  welfare,  and  that  accordingly  early  mef 
ures  are  needed  to  cope  with  social  needs.  .  .  . 

What  kind  of  measures?  The  preamble  a: 
serts — with  a  candor  we  hope  will  be  incandescem 

.  .  .  That  the  success  of  a  cooperative  program  < 
economic  and  social  progress  will  require  maximum  sel 
help  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  American  republics  an 
in  many  cases,  the  improvement  of  existing  institutioi 
and  practices,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  taxation,  tl 
ownership  and  use  of  land,  education  and  training,  healt 
and  housing.  .  .  . 

As  we  study  this  act,  we  could  call  it  the  "a( 
with  a  view"  because  in  its  repetitive  use  of  th 
seemingly  innocuous  little  phrase  "with  a  view"  i 
asks  the  signatory  powers  to  focus  on  and  mov 
toward  startling  vistas  of  social  change.  It  rec 
ommends  the  examination  of  land  tenure  legisla 
tion  and  facilities  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wide 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  ownershif 
of  agricultural  credit  institutions  with  a  view  t 
providing  adequate  financing  for  farmers,  of  ta: 
systems  with  a  view  to  assuring  equity  of  taxatioi 
and  encouraging  improved  use  of  privately  owne< 
land  that  is  idle. 
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ew  Partnership  Between  Latin  America  and  U.S. 

As  we  study  the  act  further  we  realize  that  it 
reposes  a  partnership  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
m  nations  and  the  United  States.  Whereas  the 
reamble  emphasizes  maximum  self-help  efforts 
1  the  part  of  the  American  Republics  in  social 
ivelopment,  section  II  welcomes  the  decision  of 
le  United  States  to  establish  a  special  inter- 
merican  fund  for  social  development.  This  is 
e  $500  million  that  the  last  Congress  authorized 
id  the  administration  is  asking  the  present  Con- 
■ess  to  appropriate.  The  Act  of  Bogota  thus 
■ovides  for  the  first  social  development  program 
at  the  American  nations  have  formally  and 
intly  approved. 

Latin  American  nations  and  the  United  States 
•d  already  made  many  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  the 
st  of  Bogota.    In  July  1960,  for  instance,  the 
fited  States  announced  lines  of  credit  of  about 
0  million  for  Peru  5  and  $70  million  for  Co- 
nbia  in  which  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
es  would  participate   with   the   Development 
>an  Fund  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Iministration  to  develop  new  lands  for  agricul- 
ral  settlement  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
stimulate  the  construction  of  low-priced  hous- 
?  on  reasonable  terms.    For  some  time  our  ICA 
s  been  working  with  the  Governments  of  Chile 
d  Guatemala  in  community  self-help  housing 
ejects.    But  the  need  is  still  vast, 
rhe  Communists,  it  should  be  noted,  have  estab- 
led  a  record  of  combating  any  steps  toward 
jater  benefits  that  they  cannot  control.   We  have 
Lson  to  believe,  for  example,  that  in  Bolivia  they 
pired  physical  violence  against  agents  of  the 
livian-United    States    supervised    credit   pro- 
im,  forcing  it  out  of  some  towns  where  it  was 
ending  credit  at  low  cost  to  farmers  that  needed 
that  in  Ecuador  the  Communist  Party  fears 
it  President   [Jose  Maria]    Velasco   [Ibarra] 
y  be  able  to  carry  out  successful  land  reform 
i  has  therefore  determined  to  sabotage  the  Gov- 
unent's   efforts   by    all    means   possible.    The 
>mise  of  land  is  communism's  greatest  weapon, 
;  the  ownership  of  land  is  its  greatest  fear. 
?he  act  does  not  define  "social  development," 
i  I  interpret  it  to  mean  investment  of  money  and 
>rt  in  those  neglected  fields  of  economic  activ- 
that  are  poor  in  present  financial  investment 

Wi.,  Aug.  29, 1960,  p.  346. 
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and  potential  profit  but  rich  in  unused  human 
resources— investment  in  the  small  farmer  who 
lacks  credit,  in  the  homeless  family  that  wants  to 
build  a  house,  in  the  children  and  the  many  adults 
who  have  never  had  the  chance  to  learn  to  read. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  provides  for  a  partnership 
for  progress  between  the  Latin  American  nations 
and  the  United  States.  This  new  partnership  will 
demand  of  each  partner  the  talents  and  contribu- 
tions that  he  is  most  fitted  to  give.  Of  the  United 
States  it  will  demand  technical  assistance  and  fi- 
nancial contributions,  handled  with  imagination, 
flexibility,  speed,  and  understanding.  Of  the 
Latin  American  governments  it  will  demand  social 
measures  in  taxation,  land,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  type  viewed  in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  In 
this  framework  Latin  American  students,  intel- 
lectuals, businessmen,  democratic  farm  and  la- 
bor organizations,  and  democratic  political  par- 
ties can  provide  the  initiative  and  the  creative 
drive  without  which  governmental  measures 
would  be  empty  gestures.  No  one  partner  acting 
alone  can  make  this  partnership  successful.  Any 
United  States  contribution  would  be  wasted  with- 
out social  development  measures  by  the  Latin 
American  nations,  and  such  measures  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  for  lack  of  adequate  support 
and  technical  expertise. 

One  essential  characteristic  of  this  partnership 
must  be  emphasized — its  place  of  business,  its 
fruition,  must  be  in  Latin  America.  The  struggle 
could  be  lost  in  Washington  but  can  only  be  won 
in  Latin  America  itself. 


Change  is  confronting  Latin  America  with 
choice — urgent  and  inescapable — not  just  between 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  United  States  but 
between  Communist  domination  and  independ- 
ence. The  Latin  American  nations  could  forfeit 
freedom  by  default.  They  could  permit  their  peo- 
ples' rising  aspirations  to  be  exploited  by  inter- 
national communism  in  its  drive  to  acquire  satel- 
lite states  and  subject  peoples.  Or  Latin  Amer- 
ica could,  with  free-world  methods,  convert  the 
forces  of  change  into  strength — strength  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  its  people  and  protect  the 
independence  of  its  nations.  The  Act  of  Bogota, 
the  "act  with  a  view,"  points  the  way.  Latin 
America  has  great  democratic  leaders  and  polit- 
ical parties  and  peoples  who  have  proved  their 
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love  of  country.  The  effort  will  be  great,  but 
I  am  confident  that  they  and  we  together  will 
convert  the  Act  of  Bogota  into  constructive  ac- 
tion. 


President  Asks  Brazil's  Cooperation 
To  Reinvigorate  Unity  of  Americas 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  31 

The  White  House  on  January  31  made  public 
the  following  telegrams  from  President  Kennedy 
to  President  Janio  da  Silva  Quadros  of  Brazil 
and  to  the  former  President  of  Brazil,  Juscelino 
Kubitschek. 

President  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Quadros 

January  27, 1961 

His  Excellency 

Janio  da  Silva  Quadros 

President-elect   of   the  Republic  of   the   United 

States  of  Brazil 
Brasilia,  Brazil 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  the  occasion  of  Your 
Excellency's  inauguration  as  Chief  Executive  of 
our  friendly  neighbor  and  wartime  ally,  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  I  extend  to  you  my 
warmest  personal  congratulations  and  the  most 
sincere  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Once  in  twenty  years  presidential  inaugurations 
in  your  country  and  mine  occur  within  days  of 
each  other.  This  year  of  1961  is  signalized  by  that 
happy  coincidence.  At  this  time,  each  of  us  as- 
sumes challenging  duties  for  which  he  has  been 
freely  chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens.  To  each  of 
us  is  entrusted  the  heavy  responsibility  of  guiding 
the  affairs  of  a  democratic  nation  founded  on 
Christian  ideals  and  aspiring  to  common  goals  of 
peace  and  human  betterment. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  fortify 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  esteem  which 
has  always  marked  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. In  that  spirit,  let  us  work  together  to  rein- 
vigorate the  alliance  of  American  Kepublics, 
recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  we  face, 
and  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  heritage  we 
share. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


President  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Kubitschek 

January  29,  1961 
His  Excellency 

Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  ' 

Brazil 
Brasilia,  Brazil 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  welcome  the  thought! 
message  1  which  you  sent  to  me  on  the  occasi 
of  my  inauguration,  not  only  because  of  the  co 
structive  and  friendly  spirit  which  motivai 
your  comments,  but  also  because  I  share  Yo 
Excellency's  deep  concern  for  the  social,  politic 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  o 
hemisphere.  One  of  the  cardinal  objectives 
my  administration  will  be  the  association  of  t 
United  States  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  Ameri 
in  a  common  effort  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  p( 
pies  under  the  reign  of  liberty. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
extend  to  you,  as  you  leave  the  high  office  in  whi 
you  have  so  faithfully  served  your  country,  r 
personal  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  people  a 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1 
your  continued  health  and  prosperity. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  KennedX 

Mr,  Voorhees  Resigns;  Mr-  Ribicoff 
To  Coordinate  Cuban  Refugee  Progra 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters  from  Pre 
dent  Kennedy  to  Tracy  S.  Voorhees  accepting  I 
resignation  as  the  President's  representative  ) 
the  Cuban  refugee  problem  and  to  Abraham  Ri 
coff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  W 
fare,  directing  him  to  coordinate  the  activities 
Federal  agencies  in  this  field. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  MR.  VOORHEES 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  27 

January  27, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  Voorhees:  I  want  to  express 
grateful  appreciation  of  this  government  and 
self  for  the  energetic  service  you  have  given 
help  meet  the  very  serious  Cuban  refugees  net* 


■ 

n  i 


1  Not  printed. 
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►nfronting  this  country  in  recent  months.1  Ur- 
snt  individual  wants  have  been  met,  and  the 
iuse  of  humanity  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
>ur  prompt  mobilizing  of  public  and  private 
sources  to  assist  those  driven  from  their  homes 
.  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  the  work  which  you  undertook  in 
e  initial  stages  of  this  problem  can  now  best  be 
igmented  by  bringing  to  bear  the  vast  welfare, 
lalth,  and  other  skills  available  in  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
jcretary  Ribicoff's  direction,  and  by  his  coordi- 
tting,  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  the  activities 
:  other  Federal  agencies  in  this  field.  I  know  you 
ill  give  your  full  personal  cooperation  to  Secre- 
ry  Ribicoff  to  help  him  undertake  these  new 
sponsibilities. 

With  grateful  thanks,  I  accept  the  resignation 
iich  you  have  submitted,  to  be  effective  Febru- 
yi. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

le  Honorable  Tracy  S.  Voorhees 
he  White  House 
'ashington,  D.O. 


IE  PRESIDENT  TO  SECRETARY  RIBICOFF 

lite  House  press  release  dated  January  26 

January  27,  1961 
ie  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff 

'■cretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
apartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
ashington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  want  you  to  undertake 
sponsibility,  effective  February  1,  for  directing 
e  Cuban  refugee  activities  now  being  conducted 

the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ing and  to  make  an  on-the-scene  investigation 

the  problem  within  the  next  week  as  my  per- 
nal  representative. 

I  want  you  to  make  concrete  my  concern  and 
tnpathy  for  those  who  have  been  forced  from 
eir  homes  in  Cuba,  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
all  seek  to  expedite  their  voluntary  return  as 
mi  as  conditions  there  facilitate  that.    I  believe 


For  texts  of  Mr.  Voorhees'  interim  and  final  reports 
the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 
51,  p.  45,  and  Feb.  13, 1961,  p.  219. 


that  the  present  program  can  best  be  strengthened 
by  directly  bringing  to  bear  your  personal  leader- 
ship and  the  vast  welfare,  health,  and  other  skills 
of  your  Department.  I  am  anxious  that  you 
make  use  of  private  services  available  for  the 
refugees  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Both  here  at  home  and  abroad,  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  most  strongly  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  as  a  humanitarian  sanctuary,  and 
the  many  times  it  has  extended  its  hand  and  mate- 
rial help  to  those  who  are  "exiles  for  conscience's 
sake."  In  the  presently  troubled  world,  we  can- 
not be  a  peacemaker  if  we  are  not  also  the  pro- 
tector of  those  individuals  as  well  as  nations  who 
cast  with  us  their  personal  liberty  and  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  assure  no 
interruption  in  present  services  for  the  refugees. 
I  also  want  your  consideration  of  the  use  of  sur- 
plus U.S.  foods  if  needed  for  them,  and  possible 
utilization  of  the  many  qualified  physicians  and 
other  professionally  or  technically  qualified  ref- 
ugees. 

In  undertaking  the  task  given  here,  you  should 
coordinate  activities  in  this  field  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defense,  Labor,  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  the  heads  of  other  relevant  agen- 
cies. Under  previous  arrangements,  funds  have 
already  been  made  available  to  meet  such  imme- 
diate expenditure  as  will  be  requested  by  you  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Defense, 
or  other  appropriate  agency  whose  participation 
in  this  program  of  emergency  assistance  to  Cuban 
refugees  you  may  find  essential. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


U.S.  Queries  Soviet  Union 
on  11  Missing  Airmen 

Press  release  48  dated  February  2> 

On  January  18,  1961,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor at  Moscow,  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  delivered 
to  the  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  a  note  referring  to 
an  article  contained  in  the  January  15  issue  of  the 
Soviet  magazine  "Ogonyok,"  which  states  that 
11  members  of  the  crew  of  an  American  aircraft 
parachuted  onto  Soviet  territory  on  September 
2,  1958,  and  were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Yerevan,  in  Soviet  Armenia.  The  men  were 
members  of  the  crew  of  an  unarmed  U.S.  Air 
Force  C-130  transport  which  was  attacked  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Turkish-Soviet  border  on  September  2, 1958,  and 
subsequently  crashed  in  Soviet  Armenia.1  On 
January  25,  1961,  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  delivered  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow  a  reply  to  the  U.S.  note  of  January  18. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  18 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor,  on  instruction  of  its 
Government,  to  communicate  the  following. 

The  attention  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  drawn  to  the  publication  in  the  January 
15  issue  of  the  Soviet  publication  "Ogonyok"  of 
an  article  by  Wolfgang  Schreyer  in  which  the 
following  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
shooting  down  of  a  United  States  airplane  over 
Soviet  Armenia  on  September  2,  1958 : 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  this  disgraceful 
sentence,2  on  September  2,  1958,  a  spy  plane  was  shot 
down  over  the  territory  of  the  Armenian  S.S.R.  and 
burned  in  the  mountains.  It  was  exactly  such  as  the 
students  described :  equipped  with  radar  and  special  ap- 
paratus for  radio  interception.  It  was  a  heavy  aircraft. 
On  board,  there  were  seventeen  persons.  The  plane  was 
based  in  Turkey.  Since  the  Americans  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  any  evidence  of  the  spy 
character  of  this  flight,  they,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  tried 
to  present  the  affair  in  a  distorted  light. 

The  State  Department  of  John  F.  Dulles  even  sum- 
moned up  the  insolence  to  deliver  a  note  in  which  it 
accused  the  Russian  pilots  of  "deliberate  enticement"  of 
the  American  plane  onto  Soviet  territory,  and  of  "savage 
reprisal  on  an  innocent  aircraft."  But  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment exposed  the  falsificators  with  annihilating  facts  : 
even  before  pursuit  in  the  air  of  the  intruding  American 
plane  was  undertaken,  eleven  of  the  seventeen  members 
of  its  crew  were  parachuted  onto  Soviet  territory ;  they 
were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Yerevan. 

As  the  Ministry  knows,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  requested  the  Soviet  Gov- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1959,  p.  262. 

2  This  is  a  reference  to  the  trial  and  sentencing  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1958  of  three  British  students  for 
activities  in  violation  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  (I sis 
case). 
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eminent  to  furnish  information  concerning 
eleven  men  who  were  unaccounted  for  after  tl 
shooting  down  of  the  C-130  aircraft,  and  tl 
Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  denied  that 
had  any  information  about  the  fate  of  these  me 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  magazi] 
"Ogonyok",  which  is  a  product  of  the  Pravc 
Publishing  House,  as  a  matter  of  practice  bea 
the  indication  that  it  has  been  authorized  f< 
publication — in  the  present  instance,  authorize 
for  publication  on  January  11,  1961 — and  havh 
in  mind  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  governme 
subordinate  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  tl 
USSR  known  as  the  Main  Administration  f» 
Safeguarding  Military  and  State  Secrets  in  ti 
Press,  the  United  States  Government  cannot  f  t 
to  ascribe  importance  to  the  information  contain! 
in  issue  No.  3  of  "Ogonyok"  of  January  15. 

If  the  eleven  men  to  whom  reference  is  ma« 
are  presently  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  custody 
otherwise,  the  United  States  Government  expec; 
that  the  Embassy  will  be  granted  immedia 
access  to  them.  The  United  States  Governme 
further  will  expect  their  return  without  delay 
United  States  authorities.  In  the  meantime,  t] 
United  States  Government  expects  to  be  inform* 
immediately  of  the  welfare  and  whereabouts  j 
these  men  in  order  that  their  families  may  ; 
notified. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  25 


No.  14/OSA 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Sov 
Socialist  Republics,  in  connection  with  the  Embass; 
note  No.  703  of  January  18,  1961,  considers  it  necessa 
to  state  the  following. 

The  Soviet  Government  at  the  time  transmitted  to  t 
United  States  Government  the  exhaustive  informati 
which  it  possessed  about  the  circumstances  of  the  era 
of  an  American  C-130  aircraft  on  Soviet  territory 
kilometers  northwest  of  the  city  of  Yerevan,  and  h 
nothing  to  add  to  that  information. 

Concerning  the  references  contained  in  the  Embass: 
note  to  an  article  by  the  German  writer  W.  Schreyer 
the  magazine  "Ogonyok",  according  to  facts  transmitt 
to  the  Ministry  by  the  Editorial  Collegium  of  the  ma 
zine  "Ogonyok",  this  article  by  W.  Schreyer  was  rej 
lished  from  the  magazine  "Neue  Berliner  Ulustrier 
published  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and 
incorrect  presentation  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
aircraft  was  committed  by  the  author  of  this  article. 

Naturally,    the    Soviet    Government   cannot    take 
responsibility  for  this  sort  of  publication. 
January  25,  1961. 

Department  of  State  Bulk 


rhe  Challenge  off  Affrica  to  the  American  Citizen 


Remarks  ly  G.  Mermen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary-designate  for  African  Affairs 


In  his  stirring  inaugural  address,2  President 
[ennedy  reminded  us : 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few  genera- 
ons  have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom  in 
3  hour  of  maximum  danger.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that 
iy  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any  other  people  or 
iy  other  generation.  .  .  . 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans :  ask  not  what  your  coun- 
y  can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  review  President  Ken- 
idy's  challenge  with  you  as  I  see  it  from  where  I 
t  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
ffairs-designate. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  believe 
tat  the  African  challenge  to  the  world  is,  as 
resident  Kennedy  said  in  appointing  me,  "second 
'  none."  The  kind  of  world  you  and  I  know  and 
>lieve  in  may  well  prosper  or  decline  according 
whether  the  people  of  Africa  have  the  oppor- 
nity  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the 
ore  abundant  life  now  so  fervently  sought  by 
em. 

The  challenge  of  Africa  to  our  sense  of  brotherly 
vq  and  human  dignity  is  likewise  a  challenge  to 
r  perception  of  our  own  self-interest  and  sense 
survival.  Africa  today,  at  what  for  us  is  a 
:e  hour  in  history,  is  consumed  by  a  hunger  for 
iedom,  for  human  dignity,  and  for  the  good 
ings  of  this  world.  Everything  takes  color  from 
is.  America  has  stature  with  these  peoples  be- 
ise  of  our  own  great  Revolution  and  for  our 
wusal  of  human  dignity  and  self-determination, 
it  America  suffers  when  there  is  any  appearance 

Made  at  the  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
iladelphia  Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  30  (press  release  41).  Mr. 
Uiams  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
airs  on  Feb.  1. 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
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that  we  are  somehow  supporting  colonialism  and 
when  we  fail  at  home  to  support  our  philosophy 
of  human  dignity. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  country  with  respect  to 
the  great  revolution  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
continent  of  Africa  as  it  seeks  to  bridge  several 
centuries  in  the  march  of  human  freedom  and  in 
some  instances  a  millennium  or  more  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  its  people  ? 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are 
four  things  that  each  of  us  can  do  for  our  country 
to  help  Africa  establish  itself  in  freedom: 

1.  Know  Africa  and  the  Africans  so  that  we 
may  better  support  our  Government  in  effective 
policies  and  programs  for  Africa. 

2.  Make  the  United  States  a  hospitable  host 
for  our  African  visitors. 

3.  Accelerate  our  progress  in  seeing  that  we 
have  no  second-class  citizens  in  America. 

4.  Encourage  every  American  city  to  adopt  an 
African  city. 

Know  Africa 

If  America  is  to  be  the  friend  to  Africa  that 
most  of  us  want  it  to  be,  we  must  understand  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  that  vast  continent  and 
help  them  to  know  us  better.  For  too  long  most 
of  Africa  has  truly  been  a  Dark  Continent  to 
most  Americans. 

Yet  Africa  by  its  very  geographic  mass  com- 
mands attention.  It  is  the  second  largest  conti- 
nent, one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  as  large  as  the  United  States,  Western  Eu- 
rope, India,  and  China  put  together.  In  Africa 
there  live  about  220  million  people,  speaking 
somewhere  between  600  to  800  languages.  In  the 
northeast,  in  Egypt,  its  cultural  heritage  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  human  civiliza- 
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tion.  In  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ethiopia  lives  a 
people  independent  since  ancient  times.  Else- 
where in  the  continent  there  is  a  rediscovery  of  old 
kingdoms  and  cultures  whose  influences  still  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  African  peoples. 

Africa's  resources  have  exceptional  promise. 
The  continent  produces  about  98  percent  of  all 
diamonds,  55  percent  of  gold,  22  percent  of  copper, 
and  has  rich  stores  of  industrially  useful  minerals 
such  as  bauxite,  uranium,  and  oil.  Yet  with  these 
riches,  great  areas  of  the  land  are  not  arable  and 
the  continent  as  a  whole  is  not  self-sustaining  in 
foodstuffs. 

But  although  these  are  important  indices  of  Af- 
rica, our  attention  is  drawn  above  all  to  the 
life  and  movement  of  the  African  peoples,  and 
here  the  theme  is  freedom.  Until  recent  years 
only  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  were  independent,  and 
Ethiopia  lost  her  freedom  for  a  time.  Today, 
however,  there  are  27  independent  countries  in 
Africa  (including  the  Malagasy  Republic),  and 
17  of  these  achieved  their  independence  last  year. 
These  27  nations  make  up  better  than  one- fourth 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  this  emergence  of  new  African  na- 
tions has  literally  changed  the  shape  of  the  po- 
litical world  in  which  we  live. 

Like  our  own  Revolutionary  America,  these 
new  nations  want  most  of  all  to  be  free  to  de- 
velop their  own  institutions.  We  welcomed  the 
loans  and  help  we  got  from  Europe,  but  the  last 
thing  we  wanted  was  to  be  brought  again  under 
alien  rule.  So,  too,  with  Africa,  where  there  is 
a  compelling  desire  to  develop  a  distinctly  African 
"personality."  From  this  it  follows  that  few  Af- 
ricans are  interested  in  the  cold  war,  least  of  all 
being  forced  to  choose  sides.  The  peoples  of  Af- 
rica prize  independence  as  the  doorway  into  the 
larger  world  in  which  they  can  find  their  own 
self-expression  and  national  development. 

It  was  to  this  central  truth  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, during  the  election  campaign,  addressed 
himself.    He  said : 

We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  community 
of  stable  and  independent  governments  .  .  .  where  men 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  national 
course,  free  from  the  dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other 
country. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  sight  that  we  must  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  Africa  if  we  would  un- 


derstand its  peoples  and  develop  friendly  and 
constructive  relationships  with  them. 

Make  the  United  States  a  Hospitable  Host 

People  from  these  new  African  countries  com< 
to  America  in  two  general  capacities— as  travel 
ing  dignitaries  or  as  students.  In  either  case  w< 
can  offer  them  our  best  help  and  in  so  doing  per 
form  a  true  service  to  our  country.  It  is  up  to  m 
to  extend  to  them  the  welcome  we  would  wish  to 
receive  were  we  visiting  their  countries.  I  hayt 
experienced  African  hospitality,  and  I  can  assur 
you  that  we  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  match  it. 

Occasionally  a  visiting  African  dignitary  is  no 
received  here  as  he  should  be.  While  I  am  sun 
this  audience  here  tonight  possesses  the  undei 
standing  and  sensitivity  to  know  whereof  I  speal 
I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  one  untoward  ir 
cident  can  undo  a  world  of  good. 

So  I  suggest  that  each  one  of  us  make  a  specif 
effort  whenever  we  can  assist  in  the  entertainmerj 
of  our  African  visitors.  We  have  much  to  offer  t 
the  world,  but  we  must  begin  at  home. 

The  African  students  who  come  to  study  in  om 
schools  are,  in  truth,  the  future  leaders  of  the) 
countries.  They  have  come  here  to  learn,  to  equif 
themselves  for  service  to  their  governments,  the} 
industries,  their  farms,  their  schools,  and  to  tl 
families  they  will  guide.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
know  America  as  it  really  is,  not  without  blemish< 
but  yet  a  source  of  strength  to  free  minds  an 
dedicated  spirits. 

I  can  testify  that  our  efforts  to  realize  the 
aims  are  not  lost  on  other  peoples.  I  am  thinkii 
of  the  time  when  I  was  sitting  in  a  restaurant 
Beirut,  in  Lebanon,  when  a  Ghana  delegatic 
walked  up  and  asked  to  be  introduced.  The 
were  people  who  wished  to  assure  me  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  international  student  days 
had  sponsored  at  the  capital  in  Michigan.  Tht 
had  not  forgotten. 

Civil  Rights  in  America 

American  policy  is  hampered  in  Africa,  as  it 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  by  our  failurj 
to  live  up  to  giving  first-class  citizenship  to  evei 
American.    I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  this  b$ 
cause  it  is  too  obvious  to  everyone. 

All  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  every  Americt 
can  help  see  that  a  better  job  is  done  in  this  r! 
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a,rd  wherever  he  lives — and  you  can  help  right 
ere  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  know  I  can  in  Michigan 
ad  now  in  Washington. 

merican  Cities  To  Adopt  African  Cities 

In  the  final  analysis  dignity  is  a  personal  thing, 
id  so  is  friendship. 

I  suppose  we  could  pour  billions  of  dollars  of 
d  into  Africa  or  anywhere  else  and  still  fail  in 
ir  desire  to  elevate  human  dignity  and  promote 
"otherhood.  There  is  no  point  in  expecting  our 
frican  friends  to  jump  through  so  many  hoops 
i  get  aid  that  they  will  exhaust  the  good  will 
hich  we  presently  can  claim.  I  strongly  believe 
Lat  real  personal  respect  and  the  implementation 
:  that  feeling  can  go  a  long  way  toward  com- 
unicating  a  sense  of  personal  dignity. 
All  of  which  causes  one  to  wonder  whether  it 
ould  not  be  a  service  to  our  country  and  Africa 
a  number  of  our  American  cities  were  to  choose 
sister  city  in  Africa  and  exchange  expressions 
1  interest  by  visits  back  and  forth,  by  cultural 
:changes,  and  the  like. 

Just  think  what  the  impact  would  be  if  a  group 
Philadelphia  high  school  youngsters  visited 
me  African  city  on  a  good-will  trip — perhaps 
glee  club,  perhaps  a  marching  band,  or  an  ath- 
tic  group.  Of  course  there  would  be  more  formal 
ents,  such  as  an  exchange  of  visits  by  mayors 
id  city  officials. 

This  would  be  a  person-to-person  recognition 
human  values  and  importance  that  would  make 
.tional  and  international  values  and  policies 
are  meaningful.  I  do  honestly  think  we  could 
omote  understanding  and  friendship  in  this 
long  other  ways. 

I  commend  to  you,  then,  these  four  points  and 
k  of  you  that  you  consider  them  in  the  spirit  of 
e  President's  inaugural.  Our  standing  in 
frica  is  in  your  hands,  the  hands  of  an  enlight- 
ed  American  citizenry. 


anish  Prime  Minister  Visits 
tiited  States  February  11-19 

as  release  47  dated  February  2 

rhe  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  Viggo  Kamp- 

tnn,  will  visit  the  United  States  February  11  to 

Although  the  Prime  Minister  will  make  an 


informal  visit  to  Washington  briefly  for  calls  on 
the  new  administration,  the  principal  purpose  of 
his  trip  to  the  United  States  will  be  to  open  "The 
Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibition  in  Chicago. 

Prime  Minister  Kampmann  will  arrive  at  New 
York  on  February  11.  The  next  day  he  will  visit 
with  officials  of  the  Mystic  Marine  Historical  As- 
sociation, Mystic,  Conn.,  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  Danish  sea  exhibition  there.  On  February 
13  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  at  New  York  sponsored  by  the 
Danish-American  Society.  He  will  tour  the 
United  Nations  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Danish  Head  of  Government  will  visit 
Washington  on  February  14,  where  he  will  call 
on  President  Kennedy  and  will  be  given  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Presidential  Guest  House  by  Secretary 
Eusk.  Prime  Minister  Kampmann  leaves  the 
next  day  for  Chicago,  where  on  February  16  he 
will  officially  open  "The  Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibi- 
tion, which  recently  moved  there  from  New  York. 
He  is  expected  to  visit  San  Francisco  before  leav- 
ing the  United  States  for  home  on  February  19. 

Prime  Minister  Kampmann  was  asked  by  King 
Frederik  IX  to  reconstitute  the  Government  of 
Denmark  approximately  1  year  ago  following  the 
death  of  H.  C.  Hansen,  former  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Kampmann  later  formed  a  new  coalition 
government  following  the  Danish  general  elec- 
tions of  November  1960.  Prior  to  taking  over 
as  Head  of  Government  he  had  served  as  Finance 
Minister  in  addition  to  other  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  Denmark. 


President  Kennedy  Replies  to  Message 
From  President  of  Indonesia 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 

The  White  House  on  January  28  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  telegrams  between 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Sukarno  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

President  Kennedy  to  President  Sukarno 

January  27,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  deeply  appreciate  your 

thoughtful  message  of  congratulations  and  kind 

wishes  on  the  occasion  of  my  inauguration  as 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
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extremely  anxious  that  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween  our  countries  will  continue  to  prosper.  In 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  and  with 
the  help  of  God,  we  and  our  countries  can  work 
together  for  the  achievement  of  peace. 

"With  every  good  wish  for  Your  Excellency  and 
for  the  people  of  Indonesia, 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

His  Excellency 
Dr.  Sukarno, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
Djakarta 

President  Sukarno  to  President  Kennedy 

January  21,  1961 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington 

Tour  Excellency  :  The  people  and  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  join  me  in  conveying  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  Tour 
Excellency's  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  confident  that  under  Tour  Ex- 
cellency's able  and  vigorous  leadership  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  may  God  Almighty  guide  Tour  Excellency 
in  the  enormous  task  that  Tour  Excellency  is  about  to 
shoulder.  I  am  convinced  that  cordial  relations  and 
warm  understanding  between  our  two  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  may  both  our  governments  cooperate 
closely  together  toward  the  realization  of  world  peace. 

Sukarno 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 


Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  Honored 
as  "Champion  of  Liberty" 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk 1 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  man 
we  honor  today  spoke  briefly  and  simply,  and  I 
shall  try  to  do  the  same.  We  are  gathered  here 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  11th  anniversary  of 
India's  Republic  Day  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  through  the  issuance  of 
"Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamps  bearing 
his  likeness.     For  the  first  time  as  Secretary  of 


State  I  am  privileged  to  participate  in  a  ceremon; 
honoring  a  great  hero  and  patriot  of  a  sister  na- 
tion. One  of  the  unforgettable  evenings  in  my 
own  life  was  an  evening  spent  with  a  few  dozen 
undergraduates  at  Oxford  in  company  with  this 
great  spirit.  The  memory  of  the  nobility  and1 
long-suffering  patience  of  Gandhi  will  live  forever, 
His  clear  vision,  untiring  efforts,  and  perseverance 
brought  independence  and  liberty  to  India,  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  respected  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations. 

India  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  com- 
mon. They  are  the  two  most  populous  democ- 
racies in  the  world.  Both  countries  hold  infinite 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  both 
are  composed  of  many  different  ethnic  groups.  M 
Gandhi  once  said,  "I  want  the  culture  of  all  lands' 
to  be  blown  about  my  house.  ...  It  has  room; 
for  the  least  of  God's  creations."  This  we  believf 
also,  and  we  wish  to  work  with  the  peoples  ol 
India  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  are  grateful  to  India  for  this  great  contribu- 
tion to  all  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 


U.S.  Comments  on  Change  in  Rate 
of  Exchange  for  Korean  Hwan 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Ball 


1  Made  at  a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Mohandas  K. 
Qandhl  "Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamp  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Jan.  20  (press  release  39  dated  Jan.  30). 
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Press  release  49  dated  February  2 

In  announcing  a  major  reform  of  its  exchangi 
system  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  taken  a  \>\{ 
step  forward  in  the  march  toward  establishmen 
of  a  sound  economy.  This  step  should  removi 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  economic  growth,  encour 
age  productive  enterprise,  expand  foreign  trade 
and  hasten  economic  and  social  development 
This  concrete  example  of  the  determination  of  thi 
Korean  Government  and  people  to  cope  coura 
geously  with  difficult  economic  problems  is  grati 
fying  to  friends  of  the  new  Republic  everywhere 

For  the  United  States  this  is,  of  course,  a  mat 
ter  of  special  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  close  tie: 
that  have  existed  between  the  two  countries,  dat 
ing  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  and  pro 
gressing  through  the  repulse  of  the  Communis 
invaders  and  the  subsequent  rehabilitation  of  th< 
war-ravaged  country.  The  interest  and  concen 
of  the  United  States  in  Korea's  continued  progres 
are  as  strong  today  as  during  the  trials  of  wa 
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d  reconstruction.  In  that  crucial  period  United 
ates  lives  and  resources  merged  with  the  sacri- 
es  of  the  Korean  people.  Now,  after  a  political 
erturn  in  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
vernment  dedicated  to  democratic  ideals  and 
momic  reform,  we  reaffirm  our  continued  par- 
ipation  in  the  joint  task  of  attaining  our  mutual 
jectives  in  Korea. 

ro  this  end  the  United  States  is  now  consider- 
l  the  extension  of  additional  grants  that  may 
jve  necessary  in  meeting  special  short-term  re- 


quirements which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
new  exchange  system  and  other  economic  measures 
which  the  Korean  Government  plans  to  undertake 
in  order  to  assure  fullest  utilization  of  both  do- 
mestic and  aid  resources.  There  is  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  positive  attitude  of  Prime 
Minister  Chang  Myon's  administration  toward 
Korea's  economic  problems  will  lead  to  a  more 
effective  utilization  of  Korea's  natural  and  human 
resources  and  result  in  improved  living  standards 
and  a  brighter  future  for  the  Korean  people. 


me  Aspects  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy 


by  Theodore  J.  Hadraba 

Director,  Office  of  International  Trade 
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Progressively  over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
mine,  stepped-up  interest  among  American 
siness  executives  in  international  affairs,  par- 
alarly  international  economic  affairs.  Quite 
rurally  this  interest  has  long  existed  among 
iiness  groups  which  have  had  a  major  stake 
business  with  foreign  countries.  But  it  would 
my  observation  that  never  before  has  there 
1  such  widespread  interest  in  foreign  economic 
itions  among  our  business  executives.  This 
oas  to  mean  that,  irrespective  of  how  indirect 

effects  of  foreign  trade  may  be  on  a  particular 
lerican  concern,  its  management  has  come  to 
lize  that  these  effects  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
nt  now  and,  more  particularly,  must  be  part 
I  parcel  of  executive  thinking  and  forward 
nning.  I  would  like  to  hope  that  my  remarks 
some  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy  may 
>ve  of  some  interest  to  you. 
^he  fundamental  objective  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nic  policy,  to  which  our  foreign  trade  interests 

securely  tied,  is  straightforward  and  simple, 
las  been  and  continues  to  be  to  promote  the  se- 
ity  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and 

Address  made  at  Lake  Arrowhead,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  30 
►re  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Execu- 
Education  Program. 


its  people.  For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  this  objective  can 
best  be  achieved  under  a  system  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory multilateral  trade  and  payments,  freed  of 
governmental  restrictions  to  the  extent  possible. 
There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  liberal  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  consistent  with  and  accurately  reflects 
our  general  political  philosophy  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least — that  gov- 
ernment interference  in  our  economic  life  should 
be  limited.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate 
this  proposition  here. 

Second,  our  trade  policy  promotes  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  promotes  the  economic  strength,  stabil- 
ity, and  unity  of  the  free  world. 

The  contribution  of  exports  to  United  States 
economic  strength  is  clear.  It  provides  employ- 
ment, lowers  costs  of  production  and  prices,  and 
adds  to  profits.  In  the  immediate  past  U.S.  mer- 
chandise exports  have  been  running  at  a  rate  close 
to  $20  billion  per  year.  Some  idea  of  what  this 
means  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  three 
times  the  value  of  our  production  of  automobiles 
and  automotive  equipment  and  almost  equal  to 
the  value  of  our  farm  production. 
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Many  U.S.  industries  depend  heavily  on  large 
foreign  sales.  For  example,  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  output  of  certain  tractors  are  exported. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  imports.  They  also  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
First  of  all,  imports  provide  the  basis  for  financ- 
ing our  exports.  Without  imports  there  could  be 
no  exports.  Many  countries  rely  much  more 
heavily  on  exports  than  we  do  as  a  source  of  na- 
tional earnings. 

The  United  States  depends  heavily  on  imports 
of  a  large  number  of  basic  materials.  For  exam- 
ple, one-fourth  of  our  iron  ore,  one-third  of  our 
copper  and  rubber,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  tin, 
nickel,  and  newsprint  must  come  from  abroad. 
These  items  are  essential  to  keep  the  factory 
wheels  turning  and  the  assembly  lines  moving  in 
America  today. 

Imports  also  play  an  important  role  in  keeping 
inflationary  pressures  under  control.  Can  you 
imagine  what  an  automobile  would  cost  if  we  had 
to  find  domestic  substitutes  for  all  the  imported 
raw  materials?  The  availability  of  finished  prod- 
ucts from  abroad  also  keeps  our  prices  down. 

Foreign  competition  is  generally  a  stimulant. 
Admittedly  at  times,  in  certain  instances,  it  may 
be  painful.  But  by  and  large  it  helps  to  keep 
American  producers  and  designers  on  their  toes, 
helps  to  keep  our  economy  dynamic,  and  helps  to 
keep  our  prices  in  line. 

Finally,  lest  we  forget,  imports  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  a  break.  He  can  choose  from  a 
wider  variety  of  goods  than  are  available  from 
only  domestic  producers.  He  can  take  advantage 
of  imports  when  "the  price  is  right."  And,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  test  of  an  economic  policy  must 
be  its  impact  on  the  consumer,  on  real  wages,  on 
America's  real  standard  of  living.  In  our  econ- 
omy the  consumer  is  boss.  He  makes  the  deci- 
sions. In  this  our  system  differs  from  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's. 

In  sum,  without  foreign  trade  the  American 
economy  would  be  much  different — much  poorer, 
much  less  dynamic  than  it  is  today. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  Economic  Policy 

Our  approach  to  international  economic  rela- 
tions recognizes  that  tariffs  are  a  legitimate  means 
of  domestic  protection  and  that  a  country  may 
justifiably  resort  to  certain  other  protective  meas- 
ures in  compelling  circumstances.    It  emphasizes, 
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however,  the  desirability  of  the  gradual  reductio: 
of  tariffs ;  the  importance  of  restraint  in,  and  limi 
tations  on,  the  application  of  other  barriers  ti 
trade;  and  the  need  to  eliminate  discriminator 
treatment  in  international  commerce.  Many  othe 
countries  share  these  views  with  us. 

These  objectives  have  a  rational  basis  in  bot 
economics  and  international  politics.  The  politi 
cal  implications  of  governmental  trade  restrk 
tions,  particularly  those  of  a  discriminatory  ns 
ture,  were  made  clear  in  the  years  between  tb 
World  Wars.  Import  quotas,  exchange  control 
multiple-currency  devices,  bilateral  trade  arrange 
ments,  among  others,  were  both  a  significant  caus 
of  political  friction  and  the  instruments  of  eco 
nomic  disruption. 

It  was  against  the  background  of  the  bitter  ej 
periences  of  the  1930's  that  our  foreign  trade  pn 
gram  as  we  know  it  today  developed.  The  roi 
forerunner  of  our  present  trade  agreements  legis 
lation  is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  whicl 
as  a  means  of  expanding  foreign  markets  fc 
United  States  products,  authorized  the  negotis 
tion  of  trade  agreements  in  which  existing  Unite 
States  duties — the  high  rates  set  in  the  Tari 
Act  of  1930 — could  be  reduced  by  50  percent  \ 
exchange  for  tariff  concessions  by  other  countrie 
The  act  authorized  the  President  to  enter  into  sue 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments  witl 
out  having  to  refer  the  negotiated  agreements  t 
Congress.  The  act  did  stipulate,  however,  the 
reasonable  public  notice  should  be  given  of  intei 
tion  to  negotiate  and  that  the  President  shoul 
seek  information  and  advice  from  the  varioi 
executive  agencies  and  other  appropriate  source 

The  Congress  extended  the  President's  authorit 
under  this  legislation  without  substantial  chanj; 
until  1945.  During  these  11  years  we  conclude 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  29  countries,  bi 
by  1945  our  bargaining  power  under  the  authorit 
granted  in  the  original  act  had  been  largely  e) 
hausted.  In  the  1945  renewal  of  the  act,  howeve 
the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  move  u 
to  January  1,  1945,  the  base  date  upon  which  tl 
50  percent  tariff  reductions  were  to  be  computet 

In  1947  the  United  States  engaged  in  mult 
lateral  negotiations  with  22  other  countries,  mo- 
of  them  countries  with  which  we  had  conclude 
bilateral  trade  agreements  in  the  thirties  an 
forties.  The  results  of  these  negotiations  we? 
included  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  ar 
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lade,  or  GATT,  which  has  become  the  keystone 
E  our  foreign  trade  policy.  In  the  negotiation 
E  the  agreement  the  bargaining  with  respect  to 
le  concessions  to  be  made  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
flrticipating  countries  was  conducted  between 
lirs  of  countries — each  country  negotiating  with 
ich  other  country  with  respect  to  the  items  of 
ade  in  which  each  was  interested.  The  conces- 
ons  made  by  each  country  as  the  result  of  its 
lateral  negotiations  were  then  consolidated  into 
single  tariff  schedule.  This  agreement,  the 
ATT,  is  an  important  development  in  the  his- 
>ry  of  the  trade  agreement  program. 

>le  of  GATT 

With  your  permission  I  shall  digress  here  to 
y  a  few  elaborating  words  on  what  the  GATT 
and  what  it  is  not  and  what  it  has  tried  and 
ill  try  to  do.  The  GATT  is  essentially  a  trade 
;reement  which  represents  obligations  and  com- 
itments  among  virtually  all  of  the  important 
ading  nations  of  the  world,  including,  of  course, 
e  United  States.  It  developed  out  of  proposals 
a,de  by  the  United  States  after  the  war  for  a 
ultilateral  approach  to  the  solution  of  inter- 
tional  trade  problems,  that  is  to  say,  an  agree- 
Jnt  among  many  countries  in  contrast  to  the 
■o-country  or  bilateral  method. 
The  GATT  structure  is  squarely  based  on  the 
sumption  that  international  trade  within  the 
se  world  is  and  should  continue  to  be  conducted 
the  main  by  private  traders  operating  in  re- 
onse  to  conditions  of  supply,  demand,  and  price 
a  market  economy.  It  is  true  that  GATT 
cognizes  the  existence  of  state-trading  in  a  few 
its  clauses.  But  these  provisions  are  an  at- 
npt  to  set  standards  for  the  case  of  state-trading 
particular  products.  And  even  in  such  cases 
e  chief  standard  applied  is  that  government 
terprises  ought  to  behave  as  though  they  were 
ivately  operated. 

Despite  the  technical  complexities  of  the  GATT 
can  be  reduced  to  three  basic  essentials.  First, 
consists  of  tariff  schedules  or  "concessions" 
lich  provide  the  maximum  level  of  the  tariffs 
lich  member  countries  (called  contracting  par- 
s)  will  apply  to  their  imports  from  each  other, 
tese  extremely  detailed  schedules  have  been  ar- 
red  at  by  a  series  of  multilateral  negotiations. 
Second,  there  is  a  code  of  agreed  rules  or  "gen- 
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era!  provisions"  governing  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  While  these 
rules  fill  many  pages  of  the  GATT  document, 
they  relate  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  four  main 
commitments  embodied  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment, (a)  the  specific  agreed  ceilings  on  tariffs, 

(b)  the  prohibition  against  absolute  quotas  as  a 
normal  means  of  protecting  domestic  industries, 

(c)  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  applying 
trade  regulations  to  imported  and  exported  goods, 
and  (d)  the  prohibition  that  internal  trade  regu- 
lations, such  as  consumption  or  excise  taxes,  mar- 
keting regulations,  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Third,  through  periodic  meetings  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  GATT  provides  a  broad  in- 
ternational forum  for  the  friendly  discussion  and 
settlement  of  problems  of  international  trade. 

One's  reaction  may  well  be  at  this  stage  that  the 
GATT  is  simply  the  usual  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment with  multilateral  effect  rather  than  a  series 
of  bilateral  compacts  between  pairs  of  countries. 
If  the  GATT  were  only  a  multilateral  agreement 
and  nothing  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  atten- 
tion would  be  focused  on  it.  It  is  the  GATT's 
institutional  arrangements  that  have  given  it  life 
and  enabled  it  to  serve  its  member  governments 
effectively  in  a  world  of  rapid  economic  transi- 
tion. 

The  GATT  contains  no  provisions  for  a  formal 
international  organization  such  as  those  found  in 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  or  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  small,  compact  secretariat  in  Geneva,  whose 
role  is  one  of  assisting  and  facilitating  negotiation 
and  agreement.  It  serves  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments  and  is  a  de  facto  group  of 
their  creation  and  the  subject  of  their  collective 
will. 

Since  the  General  Agreement  makes  no  provi- 
sions for  the  usual  attributes  of  international  or- 
ganization, what  it  does  provide  is  that  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  could  act  collectively  in  certain 
specified  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  they  could 
take  action  as  a  group.  For  example,  if  a  differ- 
ence of  views  should  arise  between  governments 
over  the  interpretation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement,  an  authoritative  opinion  could  be 
given  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties acting  as  a  body.    The  GATT  provides  also 
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that,  if  a  country  should  raise  a  tariff  or  establish 
a  quota  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  thus  dam- 
aging or  impairing  the  trade  interests  of  another 
member,  the  Contracting  Parties  as  a  group  could 
authorize  the  injured  country  to  take  back  some 
of  the  trade  concessions  it  had  granted  to  the  of- 
fending country,  thus  restoring  the  balance  of 
reciprocal  benefits.  In  addition  the  Contracting 
Parties,  acting  as  a  group  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  could  waive  the  trade  obligations 
which  a  government  has  assumed  under  the  agree- 
ment if  exceptional  circumstances  seemed  to  jus- 
tify such  a  waiver. 

The  important  thing  to  note  here  is  that  the 
GATT  cannot  place  a  new  obligation  on  any  gov- 
ernment, nor  can  it  compel  any  government  to 
change  its  trade  regulations  to  conform  with 
GATT's  opinion.  The  concept  of  supranational- 
ity  finds  no  expression  in  the  General  Agreement 
and  is  alien  to  the  GATT  tradition  of  negotiation, 
reconciliation,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  com- 
munity opinion.  At  this  stage  and  against  this 
general  background  one  may  well  wonder  how  it 
can  conduct  its  business  to  the  common  advantage 
of  its  members. 

I  should  like  here  to  use  the  words  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  GATT  [Eric  Wyndham- 
White] ,  who  put  it  very  well  when  he  said : 

The  GATT  is  an  agreement  between  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, which  are  convinced  that  the  rules  and  restraints 
of  the  General  Agreement  are  in  the  common  interest 
and  that  these  rules  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  their 
mutual  trading  relationships.  Accordingly,  the  organiza- 
tion itself  only  begins  to  act  when  it  is  set  in  motion 
on  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States.  And 
even  then  there  is  no  police  action.  There  is  a  right  of 
recourse  to  the  community  in  order  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract by  which  all  members  are  bound.  This  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  strength  for  the  General  Agreement, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  also  involves  certain  weaknesses. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  GATT  is  ineffective 
because  this,  that  or  the  other  country  is  taking  some 
action  which  is  contrary  to  the  General  Agreement  but 
the  GATT  is  doing  nothing  about  it.  This  is  admittedly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  obviously  a  bad  thing  that  any 
body  of  law  shall  come  into  disrepute  by  being  disre- 
garded with  impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  country 
is  affected  by  a  breach  of  the  Agreement  it  has  the 
means,  and,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  effective  means, 
for  bringing  the  country  which  is  in  breach  before  the 
international  community  and  for  seeking  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment for  the  other  countries  which  are  affected  by  a 
breach  whether  or  not  they  think  the  occasion  is  appro- 


priate  or   the   objective   worthwhile  to   bring   it   befor 
the  community. 

Another  astute  observer  of  the  GATT  mecha 
ism  has  put  it  this  way  : 

GATT  has  been  given  no  municipal  powers  by 
creators,  the  national  governments.  It  has  no  manda 
to  patrol  the  highways  in  search  of  traffic  violators, 
is  up  to  country  X,  if  it  thinks  that  country  Y  is  acti 
contrary  to  GATT's  provisions,  to  bring  the  matter 
GATT  for  discussion.  Only  then  does  GATT  ta 
cognizance. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  government  of  GATT  whi 
has  not  brought  one  or  more  trade  complaints  in  the  GAT 
forum  or  has  not  had  complaints  brought  against  it.  I 
the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  complaints  have  bee 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  contending  partif 
and  also  in  conformity  with  GATT's  rules.  Complaint 
about  Australian  fertilizer  subsidies,  discriminatory  ii 
ternal  taxes  in  Brazil,  excessive, French  import  dutie 
Greek  duties  on  phonograph  records,  Swedish  anti-dum| 
ing  duties,  German  potato  tariffs — these  are  a  few  of  tlj 
many  issues  which  the  GATT  machinery  has  successfull 
handled.  And  for  each  one  of  these,  many  more  trad 
quarrels  between  governments  have  been  quietly  dispose 
of  on  the  side  in  the  knowledge  that  if  necessary 
GATT  procedures  could  always  be  invoked  by  the  cod 
plainant  in  the  case. 

Today  there  are  38  contracting  parties  to 
GATT.  Three  more — Israel,  Tunisia,  and  Swi< 
zerland — are  in  the  process  of  accession,  and 
expect  that  several  others  will  negotiate  for 
cession  within  the  coming  months.  This  latt 
group  includes  Argentina,  Cambodia,  Irelanc 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Some  of  these  have  bee 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  Contractin 
Parties  since  last  spring.  Poland  and  Yugoslavi 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  work  o 
the  Contracting  Parties  and  have  entered  into 
special  GATT  relationship  with  many  of  the  con 
tracting  parties.  Additionally,  the  Contractin. 
Parties  have  recommended  to  individual  contract 
ing  parties  that  they  continue  to  apply,  on  a  basi 
of  reciprocity,  the  General  Agreement  in  their  re 
lations  with  Cyprus  and  certain  African  fere- 
tories which  have  recently  acquired  full  autonom 
in  the  conduct  of  their  external  commercial  rela 
tions.  This  recommendation  is  for  2  years  and  i 
intended  to  afford  these  countries  an  opportunit 
to  decide  upon  their  future  relations  with  th 
GATT.  The  fact  that  an  additional  27  cour 
tries — running  alphabetically  from  Afghanista 
to  Venezuela — have  been  represented  at  recen 
GATT  sessions  by  observers  is  an  important  ind: 
cation  of  the  expanding  recognition  of  the  GAT' 
as  the  world's  multilateral  trading  framework. 
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J.S.  Participation  in  Tariff  Negotiating  Process 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  current  authority  for 
Jnited  States  participation  in  the  tariff  nego- 
iating  process.  Congressional  extensions  of  the 
Crade  Agreements  Act  have  usually  been  for  a 
>eriod  of  1  to  3  years,  but  in  1958  Congress,  after 
,  debate  of  some  8  months,  granted  a  4-year  ex- 
ension,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
Lugust  20, 1958.2  In  general  this  most  recent  ex- 
ension  of  the  act  permits  the  President  to  reduce 
ariffs  existing  on  July  1, 1958,  by  20  percent  or  by 
percentage  points  or  to  reduce  to  50  percent  rates 
a  excess  of  that  level.  These  reductions  must  be 
lade  in  stages.  The  President  is  also  authorized 
3  increase  duty  rates  50  percent  above  those  in 
ffect  on  January  1,  1934,  rather  than  those  in 
ffect  on  January  1,  1945,  which  was  previously 
le  case.  As  the  1934  rates  were  generally  higher 
lan  those  in  effect  in  1945,  this  provision  is  an 
elded  safeguard  for  American  producers. 

Pursuant  to  existing  authority  we  recently  em- 
Eirked  on  the  most  complex  tariff  negotiations  in 
hich  the  United  States  has  ever  participated, 
ithin  the  GATT  framework  at  Geneva.  We 
ape  to  make  these  negotiations  an  operation  of 
>al  worth  to  the  trading  interests  of  our  own 
mntry,  both  exporters  and  importers,  and  to  our 
ATT  trading  partners.  The  preparations  for 
lese  negotiations  have  been  under  way  for  many 
onths  in  the  interagency  trade  agreements  or- 
inization.  Procedures  have  been  laid  down  by 
w  and  Executive  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
ade  agreements  program  produces  results  in  the 
itional  interest. 

As  in  the  four  previous  tariff  conferences  these 
Jgotiations  have  as  their  objective  the  reduction 
1  the  level  of  tariff  and  other  import  charges, 
he  first  phase  of  the  negotiations,  which  com- 
enced  on  September  1  and  which  is  currently 

progress,3  is  principally  concerned  with  ne- 
gations with  the  Commission  of  the  European 
conomic  Community  (more  generally  known  as 
e  Common  Market)  to  establish  a  new  schedule 

tariff  concessions  to  replace  the  existing  na- 
>nal  schedules  of  the  member  states,  namely, 
slgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Luxem- 
>urg,  and  the  Netherlands.     The  second  phase, 


which  we  expect  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks,  will 
cover  negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  new  tariff 
concessions  among  contracting  parties,  including 
the  Commission  of  the  EEC,  and  similar  negotia- 
tions with  countries  invited  to  accede  to  the 
GATT.  With  the  disappearance  of  quantitative 
restrictions  imposed  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons, which  I  shall  mention  later,  tariffs  stand 
out  as  the  most  important  remaining  barrier  to 
our  access  to  many  foreign  markets.  We  are 
therefore  bargaining  for  lower  customs  duties 
abroad,  which  will  advance  the  export  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  various  commodities  of 
direct  and  indirect  interest  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  producers  and  distributors  in  this 
area  are  included  in  the  list  of  products  on  which 
the  United  States  will  consider  requesting  tariff 
concessions.  This  list  was  issued  last  May.  At  the 
same  time  the  list  of  articles  under  consideration 
for  possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
was  issued.  A  supplement  to  the  latter  list  was 
issued  in  November.4 

Subsequent  to  such  publication  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  has  interagen- 
cy representation  and  is  chaired  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  has  heard  interested  persons  and  or- 
ganizations at  public  hearings  and  received  writ- 
ten views  from  them  regarding  possible  tariff  con- 
cessions which  the  United  States  might  make  in 
trade  agreement  negotiations  or  which  it  might 
seek  from  other  countries.  The  briefs  filed  by  var- 
ious organizations  which  speak  for  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  related  segments  of  our  economy 
have  been  most  helpful  in  assuring  us  of  the  real 
interest  of  these  groups  in  expanding  export  mar- 
kets in  a  substantial  range  of  commodities.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  interest  as  it  helps  those  of 
us  responsible  for  submitting  recommendations  to 
the  President  to  arrive  at  an  objective  and  equi- 
table decision  as  to  the  concessions  we  seek  and 
those  we  offer. 

European  Economic  Community 

Let  me  expand  at  tins  point  on  the  subject  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  In  this  case 
France,  Italy,   Benelux    [Belgium,   Netherlands, 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  396. 

For  background,  see  iUd.,  Feb.  22,  1960,  p.  291,  and 
Pt.  19, 1960,  p.  453. 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  13,  1960,  p.  968 ;  July 
4,  1960,  p.  22 ;  and  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  897. 
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and  Luxembourg],  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  recognized  the  desirability  of  greater 
economic  interdependence.  It  was  their  judgment 
that  the  road  to  strength  lay  through  economic 
integration.  The  Community  comprises  an  area 
of  450,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  more 
than  165  million.  As  the  world's  largest  importer 
and  its  second  largest  exporter,  it  conducts  one- 
fifth  of  all  international  trade  and  is  second  only 
to  Canada  as  a  market  for  United  States  goods. 

As  most  of  you  doubtless  know,  the  EEC  en- 
visages the  stepwise  elimination  of  tariffs  and 
quantitative  restrictions  in  trade  among  the  mem- 
ber states  within  the  next  10  to  15  years  at  most. 
During  this  same  period  the  Community  will  also 
arrive  by  stages  at  its  common  external  tariff, 
which  was  generally  fixed  by  arithmetic  averaging 
of  the  previous  national  tariffs.  For  certain  prod- 
ucts, however — including  some  of  substantial  im- 
portance to  our  trade— the  members  decided  to  fix 
the  new  rates  by  negotiation  among  themselves. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  importance  to  our  American  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  other  trading  interests  of  a  tariff 
level  which  will  permit  our  exporters  to  have  con- 
tinued access  to  this  important  trade  area.  One 
of  our  principal  objectives  at  the  GATT  tariff 
conference  is  to  negotiate  the  external  tariff  down- 
ward as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  tariffs  of  the 
Community  will  be  small  enough  to  permit  in- 
creased American  trade. 

Under  the  accelerated  implementation  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  agreed  upon  by  the  Community  last 
May,  internal  tariffs  within  the  Community  have 
already  been  cut  by  30  percent,  including  a  10 
percent  reduction  on  January  1.  On  that  date  the 
first  step  was  also  taken  toward  establishing  the 
new  common  external  tariff  through  increases  or 
decreases,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  tariffs  previ- 
ously collected  by  the  member  states. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  in  the  acceleration 
program  of  the  Community  is  the  decision  to  make 
a  provisional  20  percent  reduction  in  the  level 
of  the  common  external  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  changes  made  in  the  national  tar- 
iffs on  January  1.  The  permanence  of  this  reduc- 
tion, according  to  the  Community's  announcement, 
will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  of 
the  EEC  for  reciprocity  is  satisfied  during  the 
tariff  negotiations.   We  feel  that  the  Community's 
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20  percent  reduction,  if  it  can  be  made  definitive 
represents  an  important  contribution  to  libers 
world  trade  policy. 

European  Free  Trade  Association 

Another  regional  economic  organization,  tl: 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  was  establishe 
more  recently  than  the  European  Economic  Cor 
munity.  The  EFTA,  comprising  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzei 
land,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  is  more  limited  i 
scope  and  purpose  than  the  EEC.  Under  tl! 
EFTA  convention,  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriei 
among  the  participating  countries  are,  with  certai 
exceptions,  to  be  eliminated  by  stages  during 
transitional  period.  Each  country  will,  howeve 
retain  its  own  national  tariff  in  imports  from  ouj 
side  the  EFTA  area.  Accordingly,  in  the  nej. 
tariff  negotiations  conference  the  United  Stati 
will  be  negotiating  separately  with  EFTA  men 
bers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  nation; 
tariffs.  On  the  other  hand,  our  negotiations  wit 
the  EEC  will  be  based  on  the  common  extern! 
tariff,  and  the  Commission  of  the  Communit 
will  be  the  sole  negotiator  for  the  member  state 

Our  current  efforts  to  reduce  tariffs  to  mutuj 
advantage  are  very  much  tied  to  the  fact  that  oi 
export  markets  are  more  important  to  our  counti 
today  than  ever  before.  We  must  all  make  a  vij 
orous  effort  to  sell  more  American  products  ove: 
seas  and  thus  improve  our  balance-of-paymem 
picture,  create  more  American  jobs,  and  stimulai 
the  healthy  growth  of  our  own  and  other  fr< 
economies. 


International  Economic  Situation  Today 

The  international  economic  situation  which  coi 
fronts  us  today  is  completely  different  from  thi 
which  existed  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  I 
the  immediate  postwar  period  the  United  Stat* 
was  primarily  interested  in  rebuilding  the  wa 
devastated  economies  of  other  free  nations.  Wit 
our  help  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  wei 
making  an  organized  effort  to  reconstruct,  I 
the  Far  East  the  Japanese,  also  with  our  hel 
were  rebuilding  their  industrial  plant,  Meai 
while,  we  were  the  only  large-scale  producers  < 
goods  for  export,  American  products  virtual 
sold  themselves  to  the  extent  that  other  countri 
were  able  to  pay  for  them.  Our  main  concern  the 
was  the  "dollar  gap." 
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We  have  now  entered  a  new  decade  and  a  new 
rading  era.  The  other  industrialized  free  na- 
ions  have  reconstructed  their  economies,  have  re- 
milt  their  monetary  reserves,  and  are  competing 
trongly  for  world  markets.  This  is  a  develop- 
nent  we  should  welcome.  The  early  postwar  pe- 
■iod,  when  we  dominated  the  free  world's  econ- 
>my,  was  clearly  abnormal.  Hence,  United  States 
>olicy  was  directed  toward  rebuilding  the  econo- 
nies  of  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
Success  in  this  effort  was  essential,  for  a  free 
vorld  in  which  the  United  States  alone  enjoyed 
conomic  strength  could  not  long  survive.  We 
an  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  resurgent  strength 
f  our  allies,  for  we  helped  to  nourish  it. 

Today,  however,  the  international  economic  sit- 
ation  has  greatly  changed.    The  commercial  ex- 
ort  surplus  of  the  United  States  for  some  years 
as  not  covered  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
laintaining  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
len  overseas,  of  expanding  tourist  expenditures, 
rid  of  the  flow  of  public  and  private  funds  abroad 
)r  investment  and  assistance.     The  result  is  a 
irge  deficit  in  our  overall  balance  of  payments. 
In  1958  the  deficit  amounted  to  $3.5  billion, 
a  1959  it  rose  to  $3.8  billion.    And  what  about 
360?    First,  on  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  11- 
lonth  period  January-November,  exports  were 
inning  at  an  annual  rate  of  $19.5  billion,  which 
as  equal  to  the  peak  reached  in  1957  and  up 
>me  20  percent  from  the  level  of  1958  and  1959. 
hus,  there  has  been  good  progress  in  expanding 
ir  exports,  covering  a  very  wide  range  of  com- 
Lodities.    With  imports  at  about  the  same  level 
3  in  1959,  our  net  export  surplus  is  accruing  at  an 
inual  rate  of  about  $4  billion,  exceeded  in  the 
ast  decade  only  in  1956  and  1957.     But  primarily 
;cause  of  the  movements  of  short-term  capital  in 
ie  second  half  of  1960  the  overall  payments  defi- 
t  for  the  year  appears  to  be  in  the  range  of  the 
jficit  for  1958  and  1959.    This  is  still  a  larger 
ificit  than  we  could  sustain  on  a  continuing  ba- 
s.    Although  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  the 
nited  States  must  intensify  its  efforts  to  assure 
asonable  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  interna- 
^nal  payments  over  the  years  ahead. 
World  trade  is  larger  than  ever  before  and  Con- 
nies to  expand.    Our  country  must  participate 

this  diversification  of  trade  on  a  basis  which 
ill  yield  a  sufficiently  large  export  surplus  to  fi- 
Jice  our  essential  overseas  military  expenditures, 
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an  adequate  outflow  of  private  American  invest- 
ment capital,  and  the  relatively  small  part  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  which  affects  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  short,  a  substantial  export 
surplus  has  become  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity, to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  to  our  economic  prosperity. 

Removal  of  Obstacles  to  U.S.  Exports 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  suggested  that  I  would 
have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  disappearance 
abroad  of  quantitative  restrictions  imposed  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons.  The  removal  of 
foreign  discriminations  against  American  goods 
was  the  essential  first  step  to  enlarge  our  exports. 
The  postwar  need  for  such  trade  discrimination 
has  now  all  but  disappeared.  The  financial  re- 
serves of  our  important  trading  partners  have 
been  rebuilt  to  satisfactory  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
high  levels.  Your  Government  has  accordingly 
been  able  to  make  great  progress  in  removing  ob- 
stacles to  our  exports  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.6    Here  are  some  significant  examples: 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  has  narrowed  its  dol- 
lar discrimination  to  the  point  where  it  continues 
to  impose  discriminatory  controls  against  the  dol- 
lar area  on  only  10  commodities. 

2.  Discrimination  by  France  against  industrial 
goods  from  the  dollar  area  is  now  limited  to  only 
one  product,  although  a  number  of  agricultural 
items  are  still  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions 
which,  in  12  cases,  discriminate  against  the  dollar. 
Furthermore,  France  took  steps  in  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  December  of  last  year  to  remove  a  num- 
ber of  the  quantitative  controls  on  imports  of 
industrial  commodities. 

3.  Italy  has  almost  removed  discrimination 
against  United  States  industrial  goods.  Never- 
theless, controls  are  still  maintained  on  a  number 
of  important  agricultural  items  from  the  dollar 
area.  In  view  of  the  high  level  of  Italian  gold 
and  dollar  reserves,  such  discrimination  is  no 
longer  justified.  We  are  exerting  every  effort, 
both  in  direct  discussions  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  through  the  GATT,  to  see  that  these 
remaining  restrictions  are  promptly  eliminated. 

4.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  re- 
moved the  great  majority  of  controls  from  indus- 


5  For  a  summary  of  moves  by  foreign  countries  to  lift 
restrictions  on  U.S.  exports,  see  ibid.,  May  30,  1960,  p.  873. 
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trial  products,  although  it  still  maintains  rather 
extensive  restrictions  on  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  some  of  which  discriminate  against  the 
United  States.  This  situation  must  be  improved, 
and  we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  better  it. 

5.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland  have  virtually  done  away  with  dis- 
criminations. 

6.  Norway  has  withdrawn  400  commodities 
from  a  list  of  some  700  previously  subject  to  im- 
port licenses. 

7.  Sweden,  which  retains  discriminations  on 
a  few  agricultural  items,  has  recently  enlarged  its 
dollar- import  free  list. 

8.  Japan  has  begun  a  program  of  liberalization 
to  be  spread  out  over  the  next  several  years.  A 
number  of  commodities  were  liberalized  in  July 
and  in  September  1960,  and  discrimination  has 
almost  been  eliminated.  In  view  of  Japan's 
rapidly  improving  financial  situation,  however, 
a  speedup  in  its  present  plans  is  both  justified 
and  required.  We  are  urging  on  all  occasions 
that  Japan  accelerate  its  liberalization  program. 

9.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  State  of 
Singapore  have  removed  the  last  remaining  im- 
port licensing  discrimination  against  regular  di- 
rect shipments  from  the  dollar  area.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  has  likewise 
removed  the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination 
against  dollar  imports. 

10.  Further  trade  liberalization  measures  have 
also  been  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
Austria,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Iceland,  India,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

The  effects  of  this  extensive  lowering  of  the 
bars  against  American  products  are  already  evi- 
dent in  the  substantial  increase  we  have  seen  in 
our  exports  in  1960,  to  which  I  alluded  earlier. 
Possibly  25  percent  of  the  some  $3  billion  improve- 
ment in  our  commercial  export-surplus  position 
as  against  1959,  or  $750  million,  can  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  increased  sales  of  items  which  previ- 
ously had  been  hampered  by  discriminatory  im- 
port restrictions.  Progress  in  the  removal  of  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  has  been  slower  in  the 
agricultural  field  than  in  the  industrial  sector.  In 
some  cases  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  has  been  removed  but  controls  are  main- 
tained on  imports  of  agricultural  products  from 
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all  sources.  These  restrictions  in  many  cases  ai 
the  result  of  deep-rooted  political,  economic,  anc 
social  factors  in  the  importing  country.  Conse 
quently  further  liberalization  is  a  long  and  gradua 
process.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  Governmer 
will  continue  unceasing  efforts  to  eliminate  tl 
last  vestiges  of  unjustified  discrimination  and 
increase  our  access  to  foreign  markets. 

The  extent  to  which  our  exporters  take  advan- 
tage of  new  opportunities  opened  by  the  removal 
of  discriminatory  restrictions  abroad  will  depend 
upon  how  vigorous  an  effort  American  business 
makes  to  sell  its  products  in  world  market; 
against  increasingly  keen  competition.  This  is  s 
competition  which  American  business  should  wel- 
come. As  the  leading  proponents  of  the  benefits 
of  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  our  businessmer 
are  now,  in  their  own  and  in  the  Nation's  inter; 
est,  called  upon  to  put  their  principles  into  prac; 
tice  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before.  We  fee. 
sure  they  will  not  be  found  wanting.  To  assis' 
them  your  Government  is  moving  as  never  befor( 
in  our  history  to  facilitate  exports. 


Export  Expansion  Program 

In  March  of  1960  the  President  sent  a  specia 
message  to  Congress  outlining  a  program  devel 
oped  by  the  administration  providing  for  Govern 
ment  stimulation  of  American  exports.6  The  pro- 
gram is  a  prime  example  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  is  expected 
to  help  business,  at  the  same  time  working  for  th( 
public  good. 

The  President's  message  initiated  new  action  bj 
the  executive  branch — especially  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  Export-Imporl 
Bank — to  improve  and  expand  Government  serv- 
ices to  private  industry  in  the  development  of  ex 
port  trade.  It  also  sought  to  enlist  increasing  co- 
operation between  Government  and  business  ir 
finding  new  markets  abroad.  The  program  sig- 
nals the  high  priority  being  given  to  export  ex-, 
pansion  in  Government  policy. 

The  new  features  of  the  Government's  progran 
include  strengthening  of  the  trade-promotion  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  expanded 
commercial  activities  of  the  Foreign  Service,  in- 
creased agricultural  trade  promotion  activities  oi 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  establishment  oi 


0  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  560. 
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ew  overseas  trade  centers,  and  expanded  use  of 
iternational  trade  fairs,  trade  missions,  and  other 
leans  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  foreign  buy- 
rs  in  United  States  products.  The  export  expan- 
lon  program  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  supply 
jnerican  businessmen  with  services  and  facilities 
jmparable  to  those  now  available  to  their  com- 
etitors  in  other  countries.  We  seek  to  provide 
le  tools  that  will  enable  small  business  concerns 
hich  have  never  before  exported  their  products 
)  enter  this  competitive  field  with  a  reasonable 
lance  to  make  a  profit. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  new  program  of  export 
romotion  we  will  gain  benefits  going  far  beyond 
le  improvement  we  must  achieve  in  our  balance 
:  payments.  We  will  benefit  agriculture,  indus- 
y  and  labor,  and  the  many  services  which  have 
direct  and  indirect  interest  in  expanded  trade. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  larger  Amer- 
an  exports  will  help  the  countries  with  which  we 
ade.  Our  interest  in  expanding  mutually  ad- 
mtageous  trade  with  other  nations,  particularly 

the  underdeveloped  areas,  has  far  more  than 
mmercial  implications.  The  aim  of  our  foreign 
ade  policy  should  be  to  develop  an  international 
vironment  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  inter- 
itional  economic  and  political  freedom.  Other 
itions  cannot  be  forced  or  bribed  into  adopting 
ir  system  of  economic  freedom.  Through  trad- 
g  with  us  they  can  come  to  see  the  advantages  of 
eedom  and  to  choose  that  way  for  themselves. 
e  can  best  influence  the  conduct  of  world  trade 
'  our  own  example,  by  demonstrating  through 
r  actions  that  we  rely  on  free  markets  to  keep 

economically  strong.  That  is  the  best  and,  in 
ct,  the  only  way  we  can  build  an  environment 
vorable  to  economic  freedom. 


re  Victims  in  Yemen  Receive 
nergency  Aid 

ss  release  40  dated  January  31 

On  January  20  a  serious  fire  took  place  at 
>deida,  a  port  city  in  Yemen  on  the  Red  Sea. 
£  hundred  dwellings  were  destroyed  and  an  esti- 
tted  3,000  residents  of  the  city  were  left 
meless. 

it  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Yemen 
>  U.S.  Government  agreed  to  provide  emergency 
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relief  assistance  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Yemen  in  caring  for  those  left  destitute.  As  part 
of  the  United  States  aid  program  to  Yemen,  3,000 
blankets,  5  tons  of  dried  milk,  and  150  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  are  being  made  available. 

The  blankets  are  being  flown  to  Hodeida  from 
a  U.S.  military  depot  in  France  by  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane.  The  dried  milk  is  being  flown  to 
Hodeida  from  CARE  stocks  now  available  in 
Alexandria  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  are  already  in  Yemen 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  to  that  country. 

A  six-man  U.S.  Army  medical  team  has  also 
arrived  in  Hodeida  from  Asmara,  Ethiopia,  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  suffering. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

The  Northern  California  District  of  the  Communist  Party : 
Structure— Objectives— Leadership.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Part 
1,  May  12,  1960,  77  pp. ;  Part  2,  May  13,  1960,  82  pp. ; 
Part  3,  May  14-June  10,  1960,  121  pp. ;  Part  4,  Mav 
12-June  10,  1960,  199  pp. 

Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Part  10.  Testimony  of  William 
D.  Pawley.    September  2-8, 1960.    58  pp. 

Soviet  Terrorism  in  Free  Germany.  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Testimony 
of  Theodore  Hass.    September  21,  1960.    39  pp. 

Policy  Planning  for  Space  Telecommunications.  Staff 
report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee.  December  4,  1960.  207  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

Organizing  for  National  Security :  The  National  Security 
Council.  Study  submitted  to  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  by  its  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery.  December  12,  1960.  10  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

Agricultural  Proposals  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Study-mission  report  of  Senator  Prank  Carl- 
son to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Decem- 
ber 16,  1960.    16  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Economic  Programs  for  Labor  Surplus  Areas  in  Selected 
Countries  of  Western  Europe.  Materials  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  December  27,  1960. 
[Joint  Committee  print] 


87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Text  of  International  Labor  Organization  Recommenda- 
tion Adopted  at  the  Forty -first  (Maritime)  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  Letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  text 
of  ILO  Recommendation  No.  109.  H.  Doc.  38.  January 
3,  1961.    4  pp. 
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The  State  of  the  Union.  Message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower.   H.  Doc.  1.    January  12,  1961.     14  pp. 

Activities  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. Message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960.  H.  Doc.  48. 
January  12,  1961.    2  pp. 


Nomination  of  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State-Designat^ 

Hearing  before  the   Senate  Foreign   Relations   Cor 

mittee.    January  12, 1961.    38  pp. 
Interparliamentary  Activities  and  Reception  of  Forei_ 

Officials.    Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  40.    S.  Rept  S  | 

January  13, 1961.    2  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


•■ 


Adjourned  During  January  1961 

2d  ICAO  Special  Limited  Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation 

Meeting.  ,  _  _,  ... 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

FAO  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  9th  Meeting 

10th  International  Conference  on  Social  Work 

ITU  Study  Group  on  Mobile  Services  Manual . 

U  N  ECE  Meeting  on  Labor  Productivity  Problems .    .    .    .    ... 

U  N    ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  13th  Session  ol  tne 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 

IMCO^dVoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure:  3d  Meeting ..    . 
FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 
5th  Session. 

IMCO  Council:  4th  Session •    •    •    ■    ■    •    •    •    •    \-Q+i, 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control,  ytn 

Commission  for   Technical   Cooperation  in   Africa   South  of  the 

Sahara:  Inter- African  Conference  on  Hydrology. 
ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Social  Consequences  of  Coal  Crisis  .    .    . 
FAO  Emergency  Meeting  on  African  Horse  Sickness  and  African 

Swine  Fever.                                                       . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  4th  Session 


Paris Jan.  3-24 

New  York Jan.  4-11 

Karachi Jan.  6-23 

Rome Jan.  8-14 

Geneva Jan.  9-13 

Geneva Jan.  9-13 

Geneva Jan.  10-27 

London Jan.  13  (1  day); 

New  Delhi Jan.  13-23 

London.    .  .- Jan.  16-20 

Rome Jan.  16-20 

Nairobi Jan.  16-26 

Geneva Jan.  16-26 

Paris Jan.  17-20 

Bangkok  Jan. 17-24 


In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1961 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 


GATT:  5th  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations . 

U  N    General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (recessed  Dec.  20,  1960,  until 

Mar.  7,  1961).  ,   o      . 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  20th  Session .    .    .    .    .    .    •    •    •    ■    •    • 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  bingle  con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference  ...    ...    •    •    •    •    • 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  13th 

North'pacinc  Fur  Seal  Commission:  4th  Meeting.    .    .    .    .    .    .    .      Tokyo 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  Working  Party 
on  Perishable  Foodstuffs. 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Sept.  1- 

New  York Sept.  20- 


Vienna Jan.  24- 

New  York Jan.  24- 

Karachi Jan.  25- 

Bangkok Jan.  26- 

Jan.  30- 

Geneva Jan.  30- 


.  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Confe^es,  j^Hgl. Rowing =  »  ^  o^^t^o^*! 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East i,  ECE .Economic  £££3  Seement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAI, 
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>AS  Recommends  Further  Economic 
tction  Regarding  Dominican  Republic 

On  January  4  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
f  American  States  considered  a  report  by  a  special 
rmmittee  of  tlie  Council  which  proposed  a  resolu- 
'\on  recommending  that  the  member  states  sus- 
end  exports  of  certain  articles  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
'ouncil  on  January  4-  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1,  with 
abstentions.  On  January  19  the  United  States 
otified  Fernando  Lobo,  the  Chairman  of  the  OAS 
ouncil,  of  its  action  pursuant  to  the  Council  reso- 
ttion.  Following  is  a  statement  made  on  January 
by  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  U.S.  Interim  Representa- 
'■ve  on  the  Council,  together  with  texts  of  the 
oecial  committee's  report  and  the  U.S.  note. 


rATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BONSAL 

The  United  States  was  represented  on  the  spe- 
al  committee  which  prepared  the  report  and 
le  draft  resolution  now  before  the  Council,  and  it 
►ined  with  six  of  the  seven  members  of  that  com- 
ittee  in  submitting  the  report  and  the  draft  res- 
ution  to  the  Council.  The  United  States  delega- 
on  plans  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
The  special  committee  was  charged  by  the  Coun- 
1  with  the  consideration  of  Resolution  I  of  the 
ixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Min- 
ters  of  the  American  Republics.1  That  meeting 
icided  to  apply  certain  specified  measures, 
imely,  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
le  Dominican  Republic  and  the  partial  interrup- 
on  of  economic  relations  with  that  country  be- 
aming with  the  immediate  suspension  of  trade 
i  arms  and  war  implements  of  every  kind.  The 
solution  further  stated  that  the  Council  was  to 
udy  the  feasibility  and  the  desirability  of  ex- 
uding the  suspension  in  trade  to  articles  in  addi- 
on  to  arms,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
id  with  due  regard  to  legal  and  constitutional 
mitations  of  the  member  states. 
The  proposal  before  the  Council  would,  if  ap- 
roved,  conclude  that  it  is  feasible  and  desirable 
»r  the  member  states  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
teir  trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  ex- 
erts to  that  country  of  petroleum,   petroleum 


products,  trucks,  and  spare  parts  for  trucks.  The 
Council  would  also  request  the  member  states  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  reexport  of  these 
articles  from  their  territories  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  proposal  before  the  Council  would 
thus  represent  an  important  step  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mandate  assigned  to  it  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters was  convened.  That  meeting  considered  a 
report  of  the  investigating  committee  demonstrat- 
ing clearly  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  been  involved  in  actions  against  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  culminating  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  the  President  of  Venezuela,2 
a  President  democratically  elected  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  norms  and  provisions.  The 
American  Republics  were  in  fact  confronted  with 
grave  acts  of  aggression  and  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  one  of  its  members 
against  another  member. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  assembled  at  San  Jose 
took  such  measures  as  appeared  immediately  sus- 
ceptible of  being  carried  out,  and  they  charged 
this  Council  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  specific  further 
measures. 

My  delegation  does  not  agree  that  for  further 
measures  to  be  taken  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
the  Dominican  Government  has  committed  further 
acts  of  intervention  or  aggression  other  than  those 
which  gave  rise  to  the  measures  applied  by  the 
Sixth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Resolution  I 
of  that  meeting  makes  no  mention  of  such  further 
acts. 

My  delegation  believes  to  be  especially  pertinent 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  special  committee 
that,  in  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  Resolution 
I  by  the  Sixth  Meeting,  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Dominican  Government 
toward  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  The  history  of  hostile  actions 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  against  the  present 
Government  of  Venezuela,  confirmed  by  investi- 
gation of  this  Organization,  is  a  factor  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection.  Also,  there  is  to  be 
recalled  the  report  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 


1  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  and  text  of 
solution,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  355. 

>bruary  20,   J  96  7 


2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  224. 
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Committee  of  June  6,  I960,3  which  found  that 
international  tensions  in  the  Caribbean  region  had 
been  aggravated  by  flagrant  and  widespread  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  concluded  that  these  tensions  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  long  as  the  violations  persisted. 

As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  member  of  this  Organization  with  which  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade.  Therefore  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  special  committee  was  able 
to  furnish  from  United  States  Government  sources 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  possible  suspen- 
sion of  trade  in  given  items  with  that  country. 

My  Government  understands  that  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  before  us  would  be  recommendatory 
rather  than  obligatory  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
ual member  states.  Nevertheless  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
undertake  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  it  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

In  preventing  the  reexport  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  their  territories  of  the  specified  ar- 
ticles originating  in  other  countries,  many  member 
states  could  play  a  significant  role  in  helping  to 
insure,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  resolution.  It  is  important,  in  the  United 
States'  view,  to  preserve  the  collective  nature  of 
further  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  member 
states  in  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  action  already  jointly  taken  by 
them  at  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  that  of  the  other  member  states,  that  the  de- 
cisions we  take  here  in  this  Council,  following 
upon  those  taken  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
San  Jose,  will  in  the  long  run  have  a  constructive 
effect  in  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
harmonize  her  policies  with  the  principles  of  the 
charter  of  our  Organization  and  enjoy  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  with  the  other  Republics 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  em- 
phasize once  more  that  it  expects  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  other  member  states  in  keeping  the 
situation  under  constant  scrutiny  and  in  taking 
such  further  measures  as  may  seem  desirable. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT4 

First  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Carry  Out 
the  Mandate  Received  by  the  Council  Pursuant  to 
Resolution  I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

At  its  meeting  of  September  21,  1960,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  referred  to  this  Special  Committee  Resolu- 
tion I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  which  read 
as  follows : 

"1.  To  apply  the  following  measures : 

a.  Breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  of  all  the  mem- 
ber states  with  the  Dominican  Republic ; 

b.  Partial  interruption  of  economic  relations  of  all 
the  member  states  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  suspension  of  trade  in  arms  and 
implements  of  war  of  every  kind.  The  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  and  with  due  consideration  for  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  limitations  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  member  states,  shall  study  the  feasibility  and  de-: 
sirability  of  extending  the  suspension  of  trade  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  other  articles. 

2.  To  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  discontinue,  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  its  members,  the  measures  adopted  in  this 
resolution,  at  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  should  cease  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere." 

With  all  the  care  required  by  its  important  assignment, 
the  committee  has  considered  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  dating  from  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion and  the  different  aspects  of  that  country's  foreign 
trade.  The  General  Secretariat  prepared  a  document 
with  information  on  this  matter  for  use  by  the  committee. 

Through  its  deliberations  and  study,  the  committee  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic toward  the  basic  principles  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  the  committee  believes  that  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  discontinue  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Organ  of  Consultation,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
extend  the  suspension  of  trade  to  the  following  articles: 

a.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

b.  Trucks  and  spare  parts 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  ascertained  from 
their  respective  governments  that  for  the  latter  there  is 
no  legal  barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  suspension  of 
trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  certain  articles  be- 
sides those  specified  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation,  that  is,  arms  and  implements  of  war  of 
every  kind. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  present  report  must  make  it  clear  that  any 


3  Not  printed  here. 
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made  public  on  Jan.  4, 1961. 
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resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  in  compliance  with 
Resolution  I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  should 
be  considered  only  as  recommendations  to  the  member 
states,  and  that  in  no  case  do  they  impose  any  legal  obliga- 
tion upon  them. 

The  Delegation  of  Brazil  stated  in  writing  that  it  had 
not  given  its  approval  to  this  report  for  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  dissenting  opinion. 

Within  the  spirit  and  the  purposes  of  Resolution  I,  the 
.committee  will  continue  to  follow  the  situation  closely, 
in  order  to  consider  and  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Council  as  the  circumstances  may  suggest. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  special  committee  has 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Council  the  following  draft 
resolution : 5 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States, 

Mindful  of  the  terms  of  paragraph  1(b)  of  Resolution  I 
of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and 

Having  seen  the  first  report  of  the  special  committee 
to  carry  out  the  said  resolution, 

Resolves : 

1.  To  state  that  it  is  feasible  and  desirable  that  the 
member  states  of  the  Organization  who  signed  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  extend  the  suspension  of  their  trade  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  exportation  of  the  follow- 
ing items : 

a.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

b.  Trucks  and  spare  parts 

2.  To  request  the  member  states,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  re- 
export of  the  items  mentioned  from  their  territory  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

,  3.  To  request  the  governments  of  the  member  states  to 
nform  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
Regarding  the  measures  they  take  with  respect  to  this 
•esolution,  in  order  that  this  Council  and  the  Security 
Jouneil  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  kept  informed  in 
he  matter. 

December  19,   1960 

augusto  guillermo  arango 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Panama 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Celeo  Davila 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Honduras 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Mexico 
Teodoro  Alvarado   Garaicoa 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Ecuador 
Philip  W.  Bon  sal 
Representative  of  the  United  States 


"This  draft  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Council 
jithout  change  at  the  meeting  held  on  January  4,  1961. 
j Footnote  in  original.] 

ebruary  20,   1967 


Aluysio  Guedes  Regis  Bittencourt 
Representative  of  Brazil 
(Dissenting  vote  attached) 

Fausto  Soto 
Representative  of  Chile 

dissenting  vote  of  brazil 

In  reference  to  the  first  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Council  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Resolution  I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  the  draft  resolution 
attached  thereto,  both  of  which  documents  were  approved 
by  the  aforementioned  Committee,  the  Delegation  of 
Brazil  wishes  to  register,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  its 
position  in  the  matter  and  the  basis  of  its  dissenting  vote : 

1.  The  real  solution  in  such  cases  does  not  lie  in  the 
progressive  application  of  coercive  measures,  but  at  the 
higher,  more  constructive,  long-range  level  of  moral  sanc- 
tions and  persuasion,  which  will  not  endanger  inter- 
American  solidarity  but  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
system  and  encourage  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  democracy.  This  is  the  principle  that  guided 
the  Delegation  of  Brazil  in  Costa  Rica  and  that  was 
expressed  clearly  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Horacio 
Lafer,  when  he  said  that  censure  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  American  family  does  not  imply  that  the  country 
is  not  expected  to  return  soon  to  the  democratic  com- 
munity of  the  Hemisphere,  and  also  when  he  promised 
that  Brazil  would  persist  in  its  high  purpose  of  promot- 
ing continental  unity,  within  the  democratic  system,  by 
means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation. 

2.  The  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation, which  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  severe  and 
serious,  had  as  their  purpose  not  the  condemnation  of 
the  domestic  government  of  a  country — which  would  vio- 
late the  principle  of  nonintervention,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  inter-American  system — but  the  condemnation  of  acts 
of  aggression  and  intervention  which  were  perfectly  de- 
termined and  duly  verified,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
made  in  situ  by  a  committee  specially  appointed  by  the 
Council.  This  was  clearly  established  in  the  text  of  Re- 
solution I  of  the  meeting  at  Costa  Rica:  "To  condemn 
emphatically  the  participation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  acts  of  aggression  and  inter- 
vention against  the  State  of  Venezuela  that  culminated 
in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  of  that  country." 

3.  New  accusations  of  aggression  and  intervention 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  were  recently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  the  Peace  Committee 
by  Venezuela,  and  they  are  now  being  considered  and 
studied,  although  neither  of  the  aforesaid  bodies  has  made 
any  statement  in  this  respect  up  to  the  present  time. 

4.  Consequently,  the  Delegation  of  Brazil  considers  that, 
since  the  measures  taken  in  Costa  Rica  are  still  in  force 
and  the  censure  applied  by  the  hemisphere  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  therefore  being  maintained,  an  increase 
at  this  time  of  the  sanctions  against  that  country,  based 
on  accusations  which  are  still  under  consideration,  would 
jeopardize  the  long-range  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
Americas,  and  above  all  it  would  immediately  bring  about 
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the  aggravation  of  a  situation  which  might  take  an  un- 
foreseeable turn. 

5.  If  it  were  the  case  today,  and  it  were  proved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  new  acts  of  aggression  or  interven- 
tion had  been  committed  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Brazil  in  that  case  would  favor  increasing  the  sanctions. 
In  doing  so,  however,  it  would  have  the  same  concern  that 
it  expressed  in  Costa  Rica  with  regard  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  measures  prescribed :  Brazil  would  favor  effective 
sanctions  primarily  affecting  the  accused  government, 
but  that  would  not  directly  harm  the  people  of  the  country. 

6.  In  this  case,  it  appears  to  Brazil  that,  in  addition 
to  the  hastiness  of  the  decision  taken,  the  sanctions  now 
being  recommended  are  inappropriate.  The  reason  is 
that  since  they  involve  the  importation  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  trucks,  and  spare  parts,  they  would 
directly  and  primarily  affect  the  Dominican  people  in  their 
basic  need  for  transportation,  supplies,  and  thermoelectric 
power.  Since  it  is  possible,  moreover,  to  obtain  supplies 
from  other  sources,  the  measures  under  consideration  are 
not  only  ineffectual  but  self-defeating;  having  no  fore- 
seeable practical  effect,  they  will  merely  contribute  to  po- 
litical tension  to  the  detriment  of  continental  solidarity. 

Washington,  December  19, 1960 


TEXT   OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Excellenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  on  January  4,  1961  in 
which  it  stated  that  it  was  feasible  and  desirable 
that  the  Member  States  extend  their  suspension  of 
trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  export 
to  that  country  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products, 
trucks  and  spare  parts.  In  the  resolution  the 
Council  also  requested  the  Member  States  to  pre- 
vent the  re-export  of  these  items  from  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  and  to  inform 
the  Council  regarding  the  measures  they  take  with 
respect  to  the  resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  resolution, 
the  United  States  Government  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary action,  effective  January  20, 1961,  to  suspend 
the  export  of  the  cited  items  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  action 
taken  includes,  as  well,  the  re-export  of  these  items 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 
Interim  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States 
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Ambassador  Stevenson  States 
U.S.  Views  on  United  Nations 

Remarks  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 

This  is  my  first  meeting  with  the  United  Na- 
tions press  corps  since  I  last  served  with  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1947.  I  am  happy  to  be  back  with  you  and  also 
to  see  so  many  old  friends.  I  look  forward  to  co- 
operating with  you  in  every  possible  way  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
may  know,  through  your  efforts,  about  the  ob- 
jectives and  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  United  States 
and  our  people. 

The  United  States  is  on  every  stage  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  larger 
or  more  important  or  more  influential,  in  our 
judgment,  than  the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that 
we  can  play  our  part  actively  and  consistently 
to  advance  the  peace  and  security  and  to  strength 
en  and  expand  the  influence  and  authority  of  tht 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  suggest  some  general  policies  or  attitudes 
that  I  expect  will  govern  our  actions  here. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  inaugural  address 
last  week,2  described  the  United  Nations  as  "oui 
last  best  hope"  and  renewed  our  pledge  to  sup 
port  the  Organization  and  "enlarge  the  area  ii 
which  its  writ  may  run."  I  believe  that  there  ha; 
been  too  great  a  tendency  to  use  the  forum  of  th 
United  Nations  for  narrow  propaganda  purposes 
But  the  hour  is  too  late,  the  times  too  dangerous 
for  name  calling  and  rhetorical  violence.  I  be 
lieve  that  the  world  would  benefit  from  a  mora 
torium  on  propaganda  and  abuse  and  by  a  retun 
in  this  great  parliament  to  the  courtesy  and  dig 
nity  of  traditional  diplomatic  usage. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  an  organization  o: 
99  member  states— double  its  size  when  I  las 
served  here.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  op 
portunities  which  our  membership  gives  us,  no 
do  we  intend  to  do  so.  We  look  to  the  Unite 
Nations  not  as  an  arena  in  which  to  fight  the  ool< 
war  but,  rather,  as  an  instrument  which  can  hel] 
us  to  end  it  and  to  liberate  man  from  the  scourge 


1  Made  at  a  press  conference  held  at  U.N.  headquarter 
on  Jan.  27  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3642).  Followin; 
these  opening  remarks,  Ambassador  Stevenson  answers 
questions  asked  by  the  news  correspondents. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 
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>i  war,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  oppres- 
ion.  We  are  not  seeking  here  military  alliances ; 
ve  shall  not  try  to  impose  our  system  or  philoso- 
»hy  on  others.  We  seek  only  that  they  should 
aake  good  their  national  independence  and  ad- 
ance  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  is  the  oldest  anticolonial 
ower,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  freedom  and  self- 
etermination  for  all  peoples.  The  United  States 
iews  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  political  revolu- 
ton  of  independence  which  has  swept  the  world, 
ake  the  former  colonial  powers — the  United 
[ingdom  and  France,  for  example — we  are  now 
iterested  in  the  orderly,  peaceful  transition  to 
jlf -government  and  a  healthy  national  life,  with- 
ut  creating  new  enmities  to  plague  the  world, 
[ence  we  deeply  regret  the  disaster  that  has  be- 
illen  the  Congo  in  its  first  months  of  national 
idependence. 

By  trial  and  error  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
bout  economic  development.  The  United  States 
ttaches  the  first  importance  to  improving  the 
rell-being  of  peoples,  and  the  United  Nations  has 
roved  its  ability  to  administer  economic  and 
ichnical  aid  without  fear  of  ulterior  motives.  So 
e  shall  support  expanded  efforts  of  the  United 
ations  to  aid  countries  whose  peoples  are  de- 
irmined  to  aid  themselves.  Much  unrest  in  the 
orld  would  be  eased  if  millions  of  people  were 
ire  of  at  least  one  square  meal  a  day. 
We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  used 
uch  more  than  it  has  been  to  facilitate  quiet 
iplomacy.  I  recall  that  the  solution  of  the  Ber- 
n  crisis  in  1948  had  its  origin  in  quiet  talks  here 
;  the  United  Nations.  And  we  believe  that  the 
hited  Nations  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  an- 
cipate  crises  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
roblems  of  the  moment.  To  prevent  fire  is  often 
Jtter  than  to  extinguish  fire. 
The  priceless  value  of  the  United  Nations  in  all 
lese  fields  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  office 
I  the  Secretary-General  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
rganization's  financial  resources.  Attacks  on 
ie  Secretary-General  are  attacks  on  the  institu- 
on  itself.  I  should  think  that  the  small  powers 
ould  rise  as  one  in  defense  of  the  institution 


which  is  their  best  protection.  The  United  Na- 
tions exists  in  order  that  no  nation  need  be  pow- 
erful in  order  to  be  independent  and  secure. 

The  United  States  cherishes  free  institutions 
and  is  committed  to  the  growth  of  law  across  na- 
tional and  cultural  frontiers.  We  believe  our 
goals  and  interests  are  shared  with  the  masses  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  We  will  not  shrink 
from  the  burdens  of  our  membership  in  this  Or- 
ganization. The  United  States  will  not  always 
have  its  way,  we  know,  but  I  hope  we  will  always 
have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
and  will  act  reasonably  in  settling  disputes,  re- 
ducing armaments,  achieving  normal  relations, 
even  with  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
best  possible  means  to  find  common  ground  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  thereby  to  achieve 
a  peace  in  which  the  free  and  the  just  can  dwell 
in  safety.  Upon  that  common  ground  we  devout- 
ly believe  that  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  must  ultimately  stand. 

I  have  made  courtesy  calls  on  the  Presidents 
of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
I  have  also  called,  of  course,  upon  the  Secretary- 
General.  I  am  calling  on  all  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  all  of  the  representatives,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, of  other  countries.  I  will  not  have  time 
to  visit  them  all,  but  I  am  sending  out  invitations 
for  a  series  of  lunches  at  which  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  everyone.  I  hope  to  have 
the  representatives  of  our  neighbors,  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  dine  with  me  this  coming 
week. 

We  are  just  finishing,  as  you  all  know,  a  new 
building  to  house  the  United  States  mission.  I 
hope  it  is  a  good  sign  for  Soviet  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  that  they  too  are  interested 
in  new  quarters.  We  have  offered  our  help  if 
they  need  it. 

I  hope  to  see  all  of  you  often  in  the  ensuing 
months.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  mission,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  your 
assignments. 


bruary  20,    7967 
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International  Cooperation  in  Climatology 


THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  CLIMATOLOGY 
OF  THE  WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION 


by  Helmut  E.  Landsberg 


t 


The  Commission  for  Climatology  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  held  its  third  ses- 
sion from  December  1  to  15, 1960,  at  London,  Eng- 
land. The  two  preceding  sessions  were  held  at 
Washington  in  1953  and  1957.1 

International  cooperation  in  the  field  of  clima- 
tology follows  early  precedents  stimulated  by 
scientific  academies  in  the  18th  century  and  for- 
mal efforts  under  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization,  the  predecessor  of  WMO,  since 
1873. 

The  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  opened  by 
the  Viscount  Hailsham,  Minister  of  Science  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  recalled  this  long  tradition 
of  international  cooperation  in  climatology.  The 
Director- General  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sir  Graham  Sutton,  also 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  invited  them  to  visit 
the  various  meteorological  installations  in  the 
London  area.  Oliver  M.  Ashford,  Chief  of  the 
Technical  Division  of  WMO,  brought  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization. 

The  President  of  the  Commission,  R.  G.  Ver- 
yard  of  the  United  Kingdom,  stressed  in  his  ad- 


•  Dr.  Landsberg  is  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Climatology  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
He  served  as  principal  U.S.  delegate  at  the 
third  session  of  the  WMO  Commission  for 
Climatology. 


dress  the  important  tasks  before  the  Commission 
as  laid  down  in  its  terms  of  reference.  He  placet 
particular  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  upper 
air  climatology  and  the  various  practical  applica 
tions  of  climatology.  The  role  of  the  Commis 
sion  in  guiding  the  climatological  work  of  na 
tional  meteorological  services  was  highlighted.  . 
The  following  38  members  of  WMO  were  rep 
resented  at  this  session : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Byelorussian  Soviet 

Socialist  Republic 
Canada 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
Federation  of  Rhodesia 

and  Nyasaland 
Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
Finland 
France 
Hungary 
India 
Iran 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 


Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  New  Guinea 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 
United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Among  the  international  organizations  havinj 
official  observers  present  at  the  meeting  were  th 
United  Nations,  the  International  Civil  Aviatioi 
Organization  (ICAO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  and  the  U.N.  Educational 


1  For  a  report  by  Dr.  Landsberg  on  the  second  sessior 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15, 1957,  p.  612. 
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Icientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  composed  of  Helmut  E. 
^andsberg  and  Herbert  C.  S.  Thorn  of  the  U.S. 
leather  Bureau  and  George  W.  Moxon,  Air 
leather  Service,  U.S.  Air  Force.  They  were  sup- 
orted  by  three  advisers :  Joseph  M.  Frosio,  Fleet 
leather  Facility,  London,  England;  Harold  B. 
larshbarger,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau ;  and  Frank- 
n  Newhall,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
lent  of  Agriculture. 

The  agenda  consisted  of  9  administrative  and 
3  technical  items.  Most  of  the  work  was  handled 
y  two  committees  established  for  the  duration  of 
le  session.  One  of  these  dealt  primarily  with  the 
iministrative  regulatory  and  guidance  material, 
hile  the  other  handled  scientific  matters.  A 
reat  deal  of  preparatory  work  had  been  done  by 
ine  small  working  groups  between  sessions. 
heir  reports  and  recommendations  were  before 
le  Commission  for  review  and  action. 
Even  though  the  work  schedule  was  heavy  for 
te  short  period  of  the  meeting,  there  were  op- 
Jrtunities  for  social  and  scientific  events.  Among 
ie  scientific  events  were  lectures  and  discussions 
1  the  theme  of  climatic  fluctuations,  a  special 
oyal  Meteorological  Society  meeting  on  prob- 
ms  of  automatic  data  processing,  and  visits  to  the 
orecast  Office  at  Dunstable,  the  Climatological 
ffices  at  Harrow,  and  a  factory  manufacturing 
eather  radars. 

The  U.S.  delegation  brought  material  for 
i  exhibit  which  included  the  latest  U.S.  tech- 
cal  publications  and  a  three-dimensional  model 
!  the  average  air  motion  in  the  atmosphere.  De- 
and  for  copies  of  the  publications  stimulated 
rangements  for  useful  exchanges  of  literature 
ith  the  other  nations. 

The  Commission  passed  9  resolutions  concern- 
g  matters  in  which  it  has  authority  and  for- 
arded  17  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
ommittee  of  WMO  for  final  approval.  There  is 
tie  doubt  that  most  of  these  will  become  part 

the   codified   international    practices   in   cli- 
atology. 

One  of  the  continuing  tasks  of  the  Commission 
the  review  of  the  climatological  section  of  the 
chnical  regulations  of  WMO.  These  lay  down 
e  basic  procedures  which  the  meteorological 
trices  of  the  WMO  members  are  enjoined  to 
How.    Most  of  them  are  designed  to  standardize 


practices  and  facilitate  international  exchange  of 
information.  With  the  rapid  development  of  at- 
mospheric science  this  requires  continuing  re- 
vision. To  the  layman  these  are  boring  tech- 
nicalities, but  they  are  very  essential  for  many 
practical  applications.  For  example,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  international  aviation,  summaries 
of  wind  conditions  are  needed  for  the  planning  of 
air  routes  and  schedules  for  ever-higher  layers  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  more  information  is  needed 
on  icing  and  severe  turbulence,  which  still  are 
serious  impediments  to  flight,  and  on  poor  weather 
conditions  near  airports,  which  are  potentially 
among  the  worst  hazards  of  modern  air  transport. 
New  agreements  on  climatological  tabulations  of 
these  conditions  were  reached.: 

Many  meteorological  services  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  the  charting  of  the  meandering  upper-air 
currents.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor  and 
duplication  the  WMO  secretariat  has  been  charged 
with  collection  and  publication  of  an  inventory 
listing  work  completed  and  in  progress  along  these 
lines. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  most  important 
endeavor  in  climatology  is  the  concerted  effort  to 
produce  a  world  climatological  atlas.  This  atlas 
is  being  built  up  from  national  charts  into  regional 
maps,  all  prepared  under  a  unified  scheme.  The 
task  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  working  group  of 
specialists,  one  from  each  of  the  six  WMO  regions, 
which  correspond  essentially  to  the  major  con- 
tinents. Precipitation  maps  have  been  given  the 
highest  priority  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
element  for  agricultural  planning.  Completion  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  work  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Commission  is  now  envisaged. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the  major  por- 
tions of  a  guide  to  climatological  practices.  Nine 
of  the  main  chapters  are  finished  and  ready  for 
issue.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  smaller 
working  parties  to  finish  the  four  chapters  still 
outstanding.  This  guide  is  a  small  compendium  of 
practical  experiences  resulting  from  the  work  of 
national  climatological  services.  It  covers  such 
problems  as  organization,  collection  and  quality 
control  of  observations,  automatic  data  handling, 
and  publications.  It  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause of  the  establishment  of  new  weather  serv- 
ices in  countries  which  have  recently  become  in- 
dependent, but  it  will  also  help  those  in  the  older 
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services  to  aline  their  time-lionored  procedures 
with  modern  methods  of  analysis. 

Every  climatologist  is  interested  in  the  problem 
of  climatic  fluctuations  of  shorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion. Long-range  economic  planning  is  much  con- 
cerned with  these  vagarious  atmospheric  events. 
Rainfall  changes  are  particularly  critical  in  the 
world's  arid  and  semiarid  lands.  WMO,  in  co- 
operation with  the  arid-zone  project  of  UNESCO, 
plans  to  have  a  scientific  colloquium  on  these 
problems  in  Rome  in  October  1961.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  Commission  that  prior  to  the  October 
meeting  a  bibliography  on  publications  for  the 
last  decade  would  be  cooperatively  prepared. 
Further  specifications  were  also  laid  down  for  the 
worldwide  exchange  of  information  at  the  end  of 
each  month  on  the  departures  from  average  of 
the  major  climatic  elements,  and  the  interval  from 
1931  to  1960  was  agreed  upon  as  the  period  for 
comparison.  Some  hold  out  hope  that  this  in- 
formation may  contribute  to  longer  range  out- 
looks of  climatic  conditions.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort,  a  publication  entitled  Monthly 
Climatic  Data  for  the  World,  sponsored  by  WMO, 
was  highly  praised. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  this  publication  the 
WMO  secretariat  was  asked  to  look  into  possible 
arrangements  for  expanding  a  present  U.S.  pub- 
lication of  the  day-to-day  upper-air  observations 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  into  one  covering  the 
whole  world.  This  would  solve  many  of  the  data 
exchange  problems  that  remained  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  for  the  research  scientists  at  the  end 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  and  the 
period  of  international  geophysical  cooperation. 
At  any  rate,  recommendations  for  the  exchange 
of  data,  particularly  in  a  form  suitable  for  ma- 
chine processing,  were  made.  In  this  connection 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  punchcard  which  has 
been  designed  for  data  from  ocean  areas  was  urged 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  WMO.  For 
international  exchange  of  observations  from  land 
areas,  minimum  contents  for  punchcards  of  ob- 
servations were  also  agreed  upon,  and  guidelines 
for  the  desired  accuracy  of  these  observations  were 
laid  down. 

In  view  of  the  rather  infrequent  meetings  of  the 
Commission  the  WMO  secretariat  was  asked  to 
collect  and  publish  henceforth  annual  progress  re- 
ports and  bibliographies  on  climatology  from 
member  nations.    These  materials  will  replace  the 


quadrennial  compilations  and  facilitate  more  ra 
id  exchange  of  information.    It  was  also  arrange 
to  have  the  secretariat  compile  information  o 
soil-temperature  measurements  in  various  nation 
These  data  are  important  in  the  assessment  of  t 
atmospheric  energy  budget.     For  the  same  pu 
pose  information  on  the  extent  of  snow  covers 
also  essential,  and  arrangements  for  multilater 
exchange   of   current  maps   were  approved  : 
countries  where  this  element  is  observed. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  reports  ( 
the  working  groups  on  climatic  classifications  an 
statistical  procedures  be  expanded  and  publishe 
in  a  suitable  form.  The  desire  was  also  express? 
to  publish  a  bibliography  on  instruments  m 
methods  used  in  microclimatology. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  effects  of  c 
mate  on  human  health  and  well-being  the  Co 
mission  suggested  that  national  meteorologic 
services  explore  problems  of  human  bioclimato 
ogy  more  intensively  than  heretofore  and  coope 
ate,  as  appropriate,  with  the  International  Socie! 
for  Bioclimatology  and  Biometeorology. 

Several  of  the  former  working  groups  of  t 
Commission,  with  their  assignments  complete 
lapsed  with  this  meeting.  Four  of  the  grou 
with  continuing  tasks  were  reestablished,  a 
four  other  working  groups  covering  new  grour 
were  inaugurated.  The  President  was  given  a 
thority  to  establish  another  group  at  his  pleasur 
These  are  small  groups  of  four  to  six  exper 
charged  with  preparation  of  specific  report 
which  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  interim  betwe* 
sessions. 

Among  its  final  actions  the  Commission  ind 
cated  a  preference  for  holding  its  next  meeting : 
WMO  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Tl 
Vice  President  of  the  Commission,  C.  C.  Bougl 
ner  of  Canada,  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  tl 
new  President ;  C.  C.  Wallen  of  Sweden  succeeck 
him  as  the  Vice  President. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

14th  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Fe 
ruary  3  (press  release  52)  the  following  princip 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th  Wor 
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[ealth  Assembly,  which  will  convene  at  New 
lelhi,  February  7, 1961 : 

elegates 

eroy  E.  Burney,  chairman,  former  Surgeon  General,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

;.  van  Zile  Hyde,  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
International  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
eonard  W.   Larson,  president-elect,   American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include: 

Iternate  Delegates 

owell  T.  Coggeshall,  vice  president,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

dward  H.  Cushing,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Health 
and  Medical),  Department  of  Defense 
>hn  E.  Fobes,  U.S.  Technical  Cooperation  Mission,  New 
Delhi,  India 

iehard  K.  C.  Lee,  president,  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

ongressional  Advisers 

teven  B.  Derounian,  House  of  Representatives 
>hn  E.  Fogarty,  House  of  Representatives 

dvisers 

argaret  C.  Arnstein,  chief,  Division  of  Nursing,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

)hn  C.  Hume,  chief,  Public  Health  Division,  U.S.  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Mission,  New  Delhi,  India 
irol   C.    Laise,    First    Secretary   and   Political   Officer, 
American  Embassy,  New  Delhi 

aurice  Lebosquet,  Jr.,  U.S.  Technical  Cooperation  Mis- 
sion, New  Delhi,  India 

mory  W.  Morris,  president  and  general  director,  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Lifford  A.  Pease,  Jr.,  chief,  Near  East  and  Far  East 
Division,    Office   of  Public   Health,    International   Co- 
operation Administration 

imes  E.  Perkins,  managing  director,  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Chicago,  111. 

ack  I.  Shanholtz,  president,  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  and  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond,  Va. 

aurence  R.  Wyatt,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

dministrative  Officer 

aurice  J.  Scanlon,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  is  a 
>ecialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
iadquarters  at  Geneva.  Membership  is  open  to 
1  nations.  As  of  January  1961,  there  were  103 
embers,  including  associate  members.  The  As- 
mbly,  the  supreme  authority,  meets  annually 


and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  member  states. 
Besides  reviewing  the  work  of  WHO,  the  par- 
ticipants at  the  14th  World  Health  Assembly  will 
be  concerned  with  program  and  budget  of  the 
Organization  for  the  calendar  year  1962;  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  on  the  newly  expanded  24- 
member  Executive  Board;  WHO's  future  financ- 
ing of  the  malaria  eradication  program;  and 
health  conditions  in  the  Congo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography ' 

Security  Council 

Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congo  regarding  the  current  situation 
in  Stanleyville.     S/4590.    December  9,  1960,  4  pp. 

Report  dated  December  21,  1960,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo  concerning 
incidents  at  Bukavu  on  December  15  and  16.  S/4601. 
December  21, 1960.    4  pp. 

Documents  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  which 
concern  incidents  at  Bukavu  December  30,  1960-Janu- 
ary  1,  1961.  S/4606.  January  1,  1961,  17  pp.;  and 
Add.  1,  January  6,  1961,  5  pp. 

Letter  of  January  9,  1961,  from  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
the  permanent  mission  of  Guatemala  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  regarding  statements  made  by 
the  Cuban  representative  at  the  921st  meeting.  S/4618. 
January  10,  1961.    3  pp. 

Note  verbale  of  January  11,  1961,  from  the  permanent 
representative  of  Belgium  to  the  Secretary-General  re- 
garding the  transit  landing  at  Usumbura  made  by  troops 
of  the  Congolese  National  Army.  S/4621.  January  11, 
1961.    2  pp. 

Letter  of  January  11,  1961,  from  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  regarding  Belgian  trusteeship 
over  Ruanda-Urundi.    S/4622.    January  12,  1961.    8  pp. 

Decisions  taken  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  during  the  year  1960.  Prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs.  S/INF/ 
15.    January  13,  1961.    22  pp. 


General  Assembly 

The  Situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 

Letter  dated  November  21,  1960,  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Guinea  to  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.  A/4583.  Novem- 
ber 21, 1960.  3  pp. ; 
Statement  by  the  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
November  21,  1960,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Command  of  the  U.N.  Force  to  the  Mobutu  forces 
in  the  Congo.  A/4586.  November  22,  1960.  3  pp. ; 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  Acting  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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General  Rikhye.     A/4587,  November  22,  1960,  7  pp. ; 
and  Add.  1,  November  26, 1960,  2  pp. ; 
Report    by    the    Advisory    Committee    on    the    Congo. 

A/4592.    November  24, 1960.    9  pp.; 
Cable  dated  November  27,  1960,  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Ghana  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/4598.     November  27,  1960.     1  p. ; 
Letter  dated  December  2,  1960,  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly.    A/4612.     December 
2, 1960.    3  pp. ; 
Note  verbale  dated  December  3,  1960,  from  the  perma- 
nent delegation  of  Mali  to  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.    A/4613.     Decem- 
ber 3,  1960.    2  pp. ; 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  Special  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congo  regarding  certain  actions 
taken  against  Patrice  Lumumba.     A/4614.     Decem- 
ber 5, 1960.    11  pp. 
Appeal  for  maximum  support  to  efforts  of  newly  emerg- 
ing states  for  strengthening  their  independence.     Let- 
ter of   December  6,   1960,   from   the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Po- 
litical   Committee.      A/SPC/49.      December    7,    1960. 
4  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8, 1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  January  25,  1961. 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.     TIAS  3756. 

Ratifications     deposited:     Mali,     January     10,     1961; 
Tunisia,  January  16,  1961. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  7,  195G.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Malaya,  December  12,  1960;  Al- 
bania, December  20,  1960. 

Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict.     Done  at  The  Hague  May  14, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  August  7, 1956.1 
Accessions  deposited:  Malaya,  December  12,  1960;  Al- 
bania, December  20,  1960. 


United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientifli 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London  Novembei 
16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.  TIAS 
1580. 

Signatures:  Niger,  Malagasy  Republic,  and  Upper  Volta 
November  10,  1960;  Cameroun  and  Central  Africai 
Republic,  November  11,  1960 ;  Somalia,  November  15 
1960;  Gabon,  November  16,  1960;  Togo,  Novem 
ber  17,  1960;  Kuwait,  November  18,  1960;  Cong< 
(Leopoldville),  November  25,  1960;  Chad,  Decern 
ber  19,  1960. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Mali,  November  7,  1960;  Senega 
Niger,  and  Malagasy  Republic,  November  10,  IS 
Cameroun  and  Central  African  Republic,  Noven 
ber  11,  1960 ;  Nigeria  and  Upper  Volta,  November 
1960;  Somalia,  November  15,  1960;  Gabon,  Noven 
ber  16,  1960;  Togo,  November  17,  1960;  Kuwa 
November  18,  1960;  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Noven 
ber  25,  1960;  Chad,  December  19,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Iraq 

Cultural  agreement.  Signed  at  Baghdad  January  23 
1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  that  the  Govern 
ment  of  Iraq  notifies  the  United  States  that  the  agree 
ment  has  been  ratified. 

Mexico 

Air  transport  agreement.     Signed  at  Mexico  August  10, 
1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  17, 1961. 

Sweden 

Agreement  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of  classified  in' 
formation,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  related 
defense.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing 
January  30,  1961.    Entered  into  force  January  30,  19 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  Under  title  I  of 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Ac 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709) 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Ankara  January  11 
1961.    Entered  into  force  January  11,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  26  confirmed  Murat  W.  Williams 
to  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 

The  Senate  on  January  30  confirmed  the  following: 

George  W.  Ball  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  44  dated  February  1.) 

Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  45  dated  February  1. ) 

G.  Mennen  Williams  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.' 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  43  dated  February  1.) 
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U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  and  Gold  Outflow 
From  the  United  States 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  THE  CONGRESS* 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  gold  outflow  of  the  past  3  years  has  dra- 
matically focused  world  attention  on  a  funda- 
mental change  that  has  been  occurring  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States.  Our  balance 
of  payments — the  accounting  which  shows  the  re- 
sult of  all  of  our  trade  and  financial  relations  with 
the  outside  world— has  become  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors in  our  national  economic  life.  Mainly  be- 
cause that  balance  of  payments  has  been  in  deficit 
we  have  lost  gold.2 

This  loss  of  gold  is  naturally  important  to  us, 
but  it  also  concerns  the  whole  free  world.  For  we 
are  the  principal  banker  of  the  free  world  and  any 
potential  weakness  in  our  dollar  spells  trouble, 
not  only  for  us  but  also  for  our  friends  and  allies 
who  rely  on  the  dollar  to  finance  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  trade.  We  must  therefore  manage 
)ur  balance  of  payments  in  accordance  with  our 
Responsibilities.  This  means  that  the  United 
•States  must  in  the  decades  ahead,  much  more  than 
it  any  time  in  the  past,  take  its  balance  of  pay- 
nents  into  account  when  formulating  its  economic 
policies  and  conducting  its  economic  affairs. 

Economic  progress  at  home  is  still  the  first  re- 
tirement for  economic  strength  abroad.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  requirement  for  restoring  balance 
n  our  international  payments  is  to  take  all  pos- 
lble  steps  to  insure  the  effective  performance  of 
|Ur  own  economic  system— to  improve  our  tech- 
nology, lower  our  production  and  marketing  costs, 
nd  devise  new  and  superior  products,  under  con- 
ations of  price  stability.  The  real  wealth  of  a 
nation  resides  in  its  farms  and  factories  and  the 
seople  who  man  them.    A  dynamic  economy  pro- 

*H.  Doc.  84,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Feb.  6. 
j  *  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  860. 
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ducing  goods  competitively  priced  in  world  mar- 
kets will  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

Thanks  to  our  international  reserves  we  have 
time,  if  we  use  it  wisely,  in  which  to  strengthen 
our  domestic  economy  and  make  it  fully  competi- 
tive with  that  of  other  nations.  Our  situation  is 
one  that  justifies  concern  but  not  panic  or  alarm. 

In  my  message  on  February  2,3 1  dealt  with  the 
measures  for  reviving  our  domestic  economy. 
The  steps  I  now  propose  will  strengthen  our  dollar 
position  and  insure  that  our  gold  reserves  are  em- 
ployed effectively  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
free  nations  and  to  protect  the  stability  of  their 
currencies.  Because  these  steps  supplement  the 
policies  for  strengthening  our  domestic  economy, 
and  because  we  can  take  them  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately, they  are  not  for  that  reason  any  less  impor- 
tant or  less  urgent.  Those  that  are  within  the 
present  authority  of  the  Executive  will  be  the 
subject  of  vigorous  action.  Where  action  by  the 
Congress  is  required  I  urge  early  consideration 
and  approval. 

For  the  past  decade  our  international  trans- 
actions have  resulted  in  a  deficit — payments  that 
were  in  excess  of  receipts — in  every  year  except 
that  of  the  Suez  crisis,  1957.  The  surplus  of  our 
exports  over  our  imports,  while  substantial,  has 
not  been  large  enough  to  cover  our  expenditures 
for  United  States  military  establishments  abroad, 
for  capital  invested  abroad  by  private  American 
businesses,  and  for  Government  economic  assist- 
ance and  loan  programs.  All  of  these  outlays  are 
essential.  Our  military  establishments  in  foreign 
countries  protect  the  national  security.  Private 
investment  promotes  world  economic  growth  and 
trade  and,  through  the  return  of  profits  to  our 


H.  Doc.  81,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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country,  will  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments 
in  future  years.  Our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, much  the  smallest  of  these  three  items  in 
its  effect  on  payments  balance,  is  vital  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  the  poverty  on  which  they  feed. 

Over  the  period  1951  to  1957  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  averaged  about  $1  billion 
annually.  These  did  not  result  in  a  net  outflow 
of  gold  from  the  United  States ;  foreign  monetary 
authorities,  banks,  and  private  individuals  held 
these  earnings  as  dollars  or  claims  on  dollars. 
Thus  our  gold  reserves  were  $22.8  billions  at  the 
end  of  1950  and  $22.9  at  the  end  of  1957. 
But  during  these  years  the  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  increased  from  $8.4  billion  at  the 
end  of  1950  to  almost  $15  billion  at  the  end  of 
1957. 

These  earlier  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments 
were,  in  fact,  favorable  in  their  world  effect. 
They  helped  to  restore  foreign  monetary  systems 
by  enabling  foreign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars 
which  they  needed  to  rebuild  their  international 
reserves.  They  made  it  possible  for  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe  to  restore 
the  convertibility  of  their  currencies,  thus  freeing 
world  trade  and  payments  from  exchange  control. 
This  was  of  benefit  to  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  However,  this  growth  in  foreign 
dollar  holdings  placed  upon  the  United  States 
a  special  responsibility— that  of  maintaining  the 
dollar  as  the  principal  reserve  currency  of  the  free 
world.  This  required  that  the  dollar  be  con- 
sidered by  many  countries  to  be  as  good  as 
gold.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  sustain  this 
confidence. 

In  1958  and  1959  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  sharply  increased — to  $3.5  billion  in 
1958  and  to  $3.8  billion  in  1959.  This  came  about 
mainly  because  of  lagging  exports  and  rising  im- 
ports. There  was  no  significant  increase  in  our 
outlays  for  military  expenditures,  private  invest- 
ment, or  Government  economic  assistance.  How- 
ever in  these  years,  unlike  the  period  1951-57,  the 
deficit  resulted  in  large  transfers  of  gold  to  for- 
eign accounts  as  well  as  a  further  increase  in  for- 
eign dollar  holdings.  For  the  2  years  together, 
1958  and  1959,  gold  transfers  to  foreign  accounts 
were  $3.0  billion  while  foreign  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  increased  by  another  $4.3  billion. 
These  gold  transfers  did  not  make  the  underlying 


balance  of  payments  fundamentally  worse.  They 
did  reflect  a  decision  by  foreigners  to  take  more 
of  their  earnings  in  gold  and  to  hold  less  in  dollars. 
Last  year,  1960,  the  surplus  of  our  exports  of 
goods  and  services  over  our  imports  increased 
from  $2.2  billion  in  1959  to  $5.8  billion.  This  was 
caused,  principally,  by  an  increase — amounting  to 
more  than  $3  billion — in  our  exports.  This  once 
more  reduced  what  may  be  called  our  basic  defi- 
cit— it  was  only  about  $1.5  billion  for  the  year. 
However,  during  1960  there  was  a  large  move- 
ment abroad  of  short-term  capital.  Favorable  in- 
terest rates  abroad,  a  high  rate  of  growth,  and  good 
investment  prospects  in  Europe  and  some  specula-  i 
tive  fears  concerning  the  future  value  of  the  dollar 
all  played  a  part.  It  is  estimated  that  this  out- 
ward flow  of  short-term  funds  was  between  $2  and 
$2.5  billion,  and  this  was  the'  crucial  factor  in 
raising  the  overall  deficit  to  $3.8  billion.  Of  this, 
$1.7  billion  were  transferred  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  $2.1  billion  took  the  form  of  increased  foreign 
dollar  holdings. 

An  outward  movement  of  short-term  funds  such 
as  that  which  occurred  in  1960  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  basic  deficit.  Such  move- 
ments are  quickly  reversible  in  response  to- 
changes  in  interest  rates  and  other  business  factors 
here  and  abroad.  Moreover,  insofar  as  short-term 
funds  transferred  to  foreign  financial  centers  con- 
sist of  U.S.-owned  capital,  they  create  U.S.  claims 
against  the  recipient  country.  In  the  new  era  of 
convertible  currencies  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered, we  may  expect  that  short-term  money  will 
continue  to  flow  back  and  forth.  I  have  requested 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  for  still  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  monetary  and  financial  authorities  of 
the  industrialized  free  nations  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  excessive  short-term  money  flows  which 
could  be  upsetting  to  the  orderly  development  of 
international  trade  and  payments. 

In  sum  our  basic  deficit  of  $1.5  billion  is  of 
manageable  proportions.  And  it  is  this  basic  def- 
icit which  affects  the  real  strength  of  our  cur- 
rency. But  the  time  has  come  to  end  this  deficit. 
It  must  be  ended  by  responsible,  determined,  and; 
constructive  measures. 

There  are  other  factors  which  lend  basic  sup- 
port to  our  monetary  and  financial  position.  Our, 
gold  reserve  now  stands  at  $17.5  billion.    This  is 
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more  than  iy2  times  foreign  official  dollar  hold- 
ings and  more  than  90  percent  of  all  foreign  dollar 
holdings.  It  is  some  two-fifths  of  the  gold  stock 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

Of  this  $17.5  billion,  gold  reserves  not  com- 
mitted against  either  currency  or  deposits  account 
for  nearly  $6  billion.  The  remaining  $11.5  billion 
are  held  under  existing  regulations  as  a  reserve 
against  Federal  Reserve  currency  and  deposits. 
But  these,  too,  can  be  freed  to  sustain  the  value  of 
the  dollar;  and  I  have  pledged  that  the  full 
strength  of  our  total  gold  stocks  and  other  inter- 
national reserves  stands  behind  the  value  of  the 
dollar  for  use  if  needed. 

i  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  a  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  of  $4.1  billion. 
This  can  be  drawn  upon  if  necessary  and  our  ac- 
cess to  the  Fund's  resources  must  be  regarded  as 
oart  of  our  international  reserves. 

Finally,  beyond  its  liquid  international  reserves, 
he  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lold  large  assets  abroad.  Western  European 
ountries  whose  currencies  are  now  strong  owe  us 
ong-term  governmental  debts  of  $2.9  billion.  Our 
•>nvate  short-term  assets  abroad  now  are  esti- 
mated at  $4i/2  billion.  Our  long-term  private  in- 
estments  in  foreign  countries— including  both 
Jants  owned  directly  by  American  companies  and 
scunties  of  foreign  business  and  governments 
wned  by  Americans— total  over  $44  billion,  ex- 
ieding  foreign  investments  in  the  U.S.  economy 
y  some  $28  billion.  In  any  reckoning  of  interna- 
onal  assets  and  liabilities,  the  United  States  has 
strong  solvent  position. 

In  short,  powerful  resources  stand  behind  the 
>Har.  Our  gold  and  monetary  reserves  are 
rge;  so  are  the  physical  and  monetary  assets  we 
m  throughout  the  world.  And,  in  the  years 
Head,  if  the  program  I  previously  outlined  is 
iirsued,  the  dollar  will  have  the  added  strength 
>  the  reviving  power  of  the  American  economy 
i';;elf.  J 

Certain  firm  conclusions  follow: 

1.  The  United  States  official  dollar  price  of  gold 
la  and  will  be  maintained  at  $35  an  ounce.  Ex- 
:'ange  controls  over  trade  and  investment  will 
It  be  invoked.  Our  national  security  and  eco- 
Imic  assistance  programs  will  be  carried  for- 
pd.  Those  who  fear  weakness  in  the  dollar 
111  find  their  fears  unfounded.    Those  who  hope 


for  speculative  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  will  find  their  hopes  in  vain. 

2.  We  must  now  gain  control  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  so  that  we  can  achieve  overall 
equilibrium  in  our  international  payments.  This 
means  that  any  sustained  future  outflow  of  dollars 
into  the  monetary  reserves  of  other  countries 
should  come  about  only  as  the  result  of  considered 
judgments  as  to  the  appropriate  needs  for  dollar 
reserves. 

3.  In  seeking  overall  equilibrium  we  must  place 
maximum  emphasis  on  expanding  our  exports. 
Our  costs  and  prices  must  therefore  be  kept  low ; 
and  the  Government  must  play  a  more  vigorous 
part  in  helping  to  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
American  goods  and  services. 

4.  A  return  to  protectionism  is  not  a  solution. 
Such  a  course  would  provoke  retaliation ;  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  which  is  now  substantially  in 
our  favor,  could  be  turned  against  us  with  dis- 
astrous effects  to  the  dollar. 

5.  The  flow  of  resources  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries  to  the  developing  countries  must  be 
increased.  In  all  that  we  do  to  strengthen  our 
balance  of  payments,  we  must  be  especially  mind- 
ful that  the  less-developed  countries  remain  in  a 
weak  financial  position.  Help  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries  is  more  important  than  ever;  we 
cannot  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments  at  the 
expense  of  the  developing  countries  without  in- 
curring even  greater  dangers  to  our  national 
security. 

6.  The  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in 
harmonizing  the  financial  and  economic  policies 
for  growth  and  stability  of  those  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world  whose  economic  behavior 
significantly  influences  the  course  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  trend  of  international  payments. 

To  carry  forward  these  policies  I  propose  a  pro- 
gram for  action,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  describes  those  measures 
which  will  improve  domestic  monetary  arrange- 
ments and  strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
economic  and  monetary  policy.  These  measures 
will  help  us  better  to  meet  short-term  demands  on 
reserves  such  as  those  of  recent  years.  The  meas- 
ures in  the  second  group  are  designed  to  correct 
the  persisting  basic  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
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I.  Measures    To    Ease    the    Short-Term     Demand 
Problem 

1.  Measures  to  improve  international  monetary 
institutions 

Increasing  international  monetary  reserves  will 
be  required  to  support  the  ever-growing  volume 
of  trade,  services,  and  capital  movements  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world.  Until  now  the 
free  nations  have  relied  upon  increased  gold  pro- 
duction and  continued  growth  in  holdings  of 
dollars  and  pounds  sterling.  In  the  future,  it  may 
not  always  be  desirable  or  appropriate  to  rely 
entirely  on  these  sources.  We  must  now,  in  co- 
operation with  other  lending  countries,  begin  to 
consider  ways  in  which  international  monetary 
institutions— especially  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund— can  be  strengthened  and  more  effec- 
tively utilized,  both  in  furnishing  needed  increases 
in  reserves,  and  in  providing  the  flexibility  re- 
quired to  support  a  healthy  and  growing  world 
economy.  I  am  therefore  directing  that  studies  to 
this  end  be  initiated  promptly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

2.  Use  of  U.S.  drawing  rights  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 

The  United  States  has  never  made  use  of  its 
drawing  rights  under  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  meet  deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
If  and  when  appropriate,  these  rights  should  and 
will  be  exercised  within  the  framework  of  Fund 
policies.  The  United  States  will  also  support  con- 
tinued efforts  in  the  Fund  to  facilitate  drawings 
by  other  members  in  the  currencies  of  industrial- 
ized countries  whose  payments  positions  are  in 
surplus  and  whose  reserves  are  large.  This  will 
help  to  reduce  the  burden  now  borne  by  the  dollar. 

3.  Special  interest  rates  for  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  governments  and  monetary  authorities 

(a)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  should  now  be 
amended  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
establish  separate  maximums  for  rates  of  interest 
paid  by  member  banks  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits held  in  this  country  by  foreign  governments 
or  monetary  authorities  (sec.  19,  par.  14).  This 
authority,  when  exercised,  would  enable  American 
banks  to  make  a  maximum  competitive  effort  to 
attract  and  hold  dollar  balances  which  might 
otherwise  be  converted  into  gold.     At  the  same 
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time  domestic  rates,  when  desirable  for  reasons 
domestic  policy,  could  be  held  at  a  lower  level, 
will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  the 
needed  legislation. 

(6)1  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use,  whenever  it  appears  desirable,  the  au- 
thority already  extended  to  him  by  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  issue  securities,  at  special 
rates  of  interest,  for  subscription  and  holding  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  governments  or  monetary  au- 
thorities. The  exercise  of  this  authority  could 
provide  an  additional  inducement  to  hold  foreign 
official  balances  in  dollars. 

(c)  As  a  final  means  of  holding  or  attracting 
foreign  dollars,  the  Congress  should  enact  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  unify  the  tax  treatment  accorded 
the  earning  assets  of  foreign  central  banks.  At 
present,  income  derived  by  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  bankers  acceptances  and  bank  de: 
posits  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  861  of  the 
code.  Income  from  U.S.  Government  securities, 
however,  is  taxable  to  foreign  central  banks  in  the, 
absence  of  applicable  tax  treaty  provisions  or  a 
special  ruling  exempting  a  particular  bank  from 
taxation  under  particular  circumstances.  Sug- 
gested legislation  will  shortly  be  forthcoming. 

4,.  Prohibition   on   holding    of   gold  abroad  1% 
Americans 

The  recent  Executive  order4  forbidding  the 
holding  of  gold  abroad  by  Americans  will  be 
maintained.  It  was  fully  justified  on  grounds  o\ 
equity.  It  will  also  help  to  prevent  speculation  ir 
the  gold  market.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  to  keep  me  advised  on  steps  being 
taken  for  effective  enforcement.  I  place  everyone 
on  notice  that  those  few  American  citizens  whe 
are  tempted  to  speculate  against  the  dollar  wil 
not  profit  in  this  manner. 

II.  Measures  To  Correct  the  Basic  Payments  Deflci 
and  Achieve  Longer  Term  Equilibrium 

1.  Action  by  the  Senate  to  approve  the  Organiza 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Developmen 

I  earnestly  request  early  action  by  the  Senate 
approving  U.S.  membership  in  the  Organizatior 
for    Economic   Cooperation    and    Development. 

4  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  196. 

5  For  text  of  the  OECD  convention,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5 
1961,  p.  11. 
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Che  OECD,  in  which  the  industrialized  countries 
)f  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
vill  be  joined,  is  of  vital  importance  for  assisting, 
»n  a  cooperative  basis,  the  developing  countries  of 
he  free  world.  It  will  also  provide  a  solid  frame- 
work within  which  we  can  carry  out  intensive  and 
requent  international  consultations  on  the  finan- 
ial  and  monetary  policies  which  must  be  pursued 
a  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  better  balance  in 
he  international  payments  position. 

'.  Export  promotion 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  provide  en- 
rgetic  leadership  to  American  industry  in  a  drive 
)  develop  export  markets.  Firms  and  industries 
'ill  be  encouraged  to  step  up  their  efforts  to  de- 
elop  exports  and  given  every  assistance  in  doing 
>.  As  American  industry  comes  to  realize  the 
ttal  role  of  export  earnings  for  our  foreign  pol- 
y,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  response. 
We  will  promptly  increase  our  commercial  rep- 
aratives and  facilities  abroad.  This  is  a  joint 
rogram  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
tate  which  must  proceed  with  drive  and  con  vie- 
on  in  order  to  produce  effective  results.  The 
idget  which  has  already  gone  to  Congress  re- 
lests  $1,250,000  for  the  State  Department  to  add 

Foreign  Service  commercial  attaches  overseas, 
gether  with  48  experienced  foreign  nationals 
id  supporting  American  staff. 
The  new  budget  requests  will  also  allow  an  in- 
ease  in  oversea  commercial  facilities.  The 
>mmerce  Department  is  doubling  its  trade  mis- 
>n  program  from  11  to  18  per  year  and  will  pro- 
ie  more  useful  information  to  our  oversea  posts. 
am  ordering  rapid  completion  of  our  two  new 
reign  trade  centers  at  London  and  Bangkok  and 
ve  requested  the  Departments  to  explore 
tether  three  more  could  be  added  next  year  in 
'rica,  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 

Cost  and  price  stabilization 

Dur  export  promotion  efforts,  no  matter  how 
11  devised  or  energetically  pursued,  will  not  be 
Jctive  unless  American  goods  are  competitively 
ced.  Our  domestic  policies— of  government,  of 
smess,  and  of  labor— must  be  directed  to  main- 
ling  competitive  costs,  improving  productivity, 
I  stabilizing  or  where  possible  lowering  prices, 
jaeures  to  achieve  these  ends  which  are  impor- 
t  for  the  domestic  economy  are  even  more  vital 
i   our    international    competitive    position.     I 
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have  already  stated  my  intention  of  creating  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and  Management 
Policy  to  encourage  productivity  gains,  advance 
automation,  and  encourage  sound  wage  policies 
and  price  stability. 

4.  Export  guarantees  and  financing 

Our  Export-Import  Bank  must  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  our  export  promotion  ef- 
forts.   Last  year  the  Export-Import  Bank  an- 
nounced a  widening  of  the  facilities  which  it  offers 
for  extending  credit  to  American  exporters.     De- 
spite the  improvements  made,  these  facilities  are 
not  yet  adequate,  nor  are  they  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  foreign  countries,  especially  those  of- 
fered to  small-  and  medium-sized  exporting  con- 
cerns and  those  offered  for  the  financing  of  con- 
sumer goods.     I  am  directing  the  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  April  1,  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
a  new  program  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
place  our  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  with 
their  competitors  in  other  countries.    Also,  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  and 
submit  by   the   same  date  a  study   of  methods 
through  which  private  financial  institutions  can 
participate   more    broadly    in    providing   export 
credit  facilities. 

5.  Foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 

Foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  constitutes 
a  large  potential  market  hitherto  virtually  un- 
tapped. American  travelers  annually  spend 
some  $2  billion  in  foreign  countries.  Foreign 
travelers  only  spend  about  $1  billion  in  this  coun- 
try. Economic  conditions  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries have  improved  to  the  point  where  a  strong 
travel  promotion  effort  by  this  country  can  be 
expected  to  yield  significant  results.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Treasury,  will  announce 
shortly  a  major  new  program  to  encourage  for- 
eign travel  in  the  United  States  along  the  lines 
envisaged  in  S.  3102,  introduced  by  Senator 
[Warren  G.]  Magnuson  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  This  program  will  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  travel  offices  abroad ;  new  advertising 
campaigns ;  action  to  simplify  our  visa  and  entry 
procedures  for  temporary  visitors;  and  efforts  to 
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relax  foreign  restrictions  on  travel  to  the  United 
States.  The  program  will  be  energetically  ad- 
ministered in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  in 
full  on  plans  and  prospects  by  April  1. 

6.  Agricultural  exports 

Our  agricultural  industry,  which  is  of  unparal- 
leled efficiency,  must  make  its  full  contribution  to 
our  payments  balance.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  report  on  all  feasible  and 
internationally  desirable  means  of  expanding  our 
exports  of  farm  products,  and  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  export  expansion  as  a  primary  objective 
of  our  new  farm  programs. 

7.  Policy  on  economic  assistance 

Our  foreign  economic  assistance  programs  are 
now  being  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
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primary  emphasis  on  the  procurement  of  Ameri- 
can goods.  This  assistance,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  the  export  of  American  products,  does  not 
therefore  have  a  significantly  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  (Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  expended  for  economic  grants,  de- 
velopment loan  assistance,  technical  assistance: 
and  contributions  to  international  organizations, 
which  amounted  to  $2.6  billion  in  1960,  is  todaj 
available  for  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States,  and  we  intend  to  keep  an  even  closer  re- 
view of  these  items.)  These  restrictions  will  bt 
maintained  until  reasonable  overall  equilibrium 
has  been  achieved.  Then  the  United  States  will 
discuss  with  other  capital-exporting  countries  th( 
desirability  of  instituting  common  policies  foi 
worldwide  procurement  in  the  administration  ol, 
economic  development  or  assistance  programs. 
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?.  Tariffs,  restrictions  and  discriminations  against 
American  exports 

Quota  discriminations  against  American  exports 
lave  largely  disappeared  with  the  return  of  cur- 
rency convertibility.  We  will  press  for  prompt 
•emoval  of  the  few  restrictions  that  still  exist,  as 
rell  as  for  the  maximum  liberalization  of  remain- 
ng  nondiscriminatory  quotas  in  other  industrial- 
zed  countries,  which  apply  mainly  to  agricultural 
xports.  In  the  tariff  negotiations  now  going 
orward  under  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
"ariffs  and  Trade]  we  shall  seek  the  fullest  pos- 
ible  measure  of  tariff  reduction  by  foreign  coun- 
ties to  the  benefit  of  our  exports. 

.  Promotion  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
tates 

We  shall  press  those  Western  European  coun- 
ties with  strong  reserve  positions  to  eliminate  the 
istrictions  they  still  maintain  limiting  the  oppor- 
inities  for  their  citizens  to  invest  in  the  United 
tates  and  other  foreign  countries.  Also,  we  are 
dtiating,  through  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
new  program  to  bring  investment  opportunities 
the  United  States  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
vestors  in  the  industrialized  countries. 

'•  Abuse  of  "tax  havens."   Taxation  of  American 
vestment  abroad 

I  shall  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  leg- 
ation to  prevent  the  abuse  of  foreign  "tax 
vens"  by  American  capital  abroad  as  a  means  of 
s  avoidance.  In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  report  by  April  1  on 
tether  present  tax  laws  may  be  stimulating  in 
due  amounts  the  flow  of  American  capital  to  the 
lustrial  countries  abroad  through  special  pref- 
tfitial  treatment,  and  to  report  further  on  what 
nedial  action  may  be  required.  But  we  shall 
^penalize  legitimate  private  investment  abroad, 
,ich  will  strengthen  our  trade  and  currency  in 
nre  years. 

j  Foreign  assistance  contribution  to  the  less- 
Wloped  countries  and  the  common  defense 
|i  is  indispensable  that  the  industrialized  coun- 
ts of  the  free  world  join  in  undertaking  sys- 
jiatic  budgetary  contributions  for  economic 
J  stance  to  the  less-developed  countries  and  the 
jimon  defense.  These  contributions  should  be 
jy  commensurate  witli  their  economic  and  fi- 
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nancial  positions.  Some  countries  are  fulfilling 
this  responsibility;  it  is  a  matter  of  disappoint- 
ment that  others  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  do  so. 
Such  actions  are  important  in  the  short  run  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  in  international  trade  and 
payments.  Even  more  important,  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  continuing  and  effective  discharge  of 
our  common  responsibilities  for  free  world  se- 
curity, economic  growth,  and  stability. 

12.  Reduction  of  customs  exemption  for  returning 
American  travelers 

After  World  War  II,  as  part  of  our  efforts  to 
relieve  the  dollar  shortage  which  then  plagued  the 
world,  Congress  provided  for  two  additional  in- 
creases of  $300  and  $100  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  returning  travelers,  for  a  total  of  $500. 
The  primary  purpose  for  this  change  having 
vanished,  I  am  recommending  legislation  to  with- 
draw this  stimulus  to  American  spending  abroad 
and  return  to  the  historic  basic  duty-free  allow- 
ance of  $100. 

13.  Centralized  review  of  dollar  outlays 

Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  has  long 
been  our  sound  financial  practice  to  centralize  the 
review  of  total  spending  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  their  spending  abroad.     Under  present 
circumstances,  foreign  outlays  must  be  examined 
in  a  new  perspective.    Accordingly,  I  am  instruct- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  develop  special  procedures  for  analyzing  that 
part  of  the  requests  of  departments  and  agencies 
for  spending  authority  which  will  involve  oversea 
outlays  to  insure  that  our  budgetary  decisions  will 
be  taken  with  full  understanding  of  their  projected 
impact  on  the  country's  balance  of  payments. 

14-  U.S.  military  expenditures  abroad 

National  security  expenditures  abroad  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  outflow  of  dollars, 
amounting  to  about  $3.0  billion  a  year.  We  must 
maintain  a  fully  effective  military  force  wherever 
necessary  and  for  as  long  as  needed.  While  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  exercise  maximum  prudence  in 
our  dollar  outlays  abroad,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  present  limitation  on  dependents  was  not  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  savings,  and  that  this 
limitation  was  seriously  hurting  morale  and  re- 
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HOW  MAIN  ITEMS  IN  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
AFFECTED  OUR  DEFICIT  IN  1960 
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LONG-TERM  CAPITAL 


I 


TRAVEL 

REMITTANCES 
AND  PENSIONS 

ECONOMIC  AID 


NET   RECEIPTS 


NET   PAYMENTS 


NOTES: 

Trade   excludes   exports   under   P. L. 480, Ex  po  rt-l  m  po  rt   Bank,    ICA   and    DLF   programs. 

Economic    aid    covers    offshore  expenditures    of    ICA    and    DLF. 

Other    includes    receipts    on    government    debt,  t  ra  nspo  rtat  ion,  a  nd    misc.    items. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


cruitment  in  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  informed  me  that 
equivalent  dollar  savings  could  be  made  through 
other  measures,  including  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures abroad  by  military  personnel  for  tourism  and 
the  purchase  of  durable  consumer  goods.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  directed  him  to  rescind  the  limita- 
tion on  dependents  and  instead  to  put  these  meas- 
ures into  effect  immediately. 

I  have  also  asked  him  to  review  the  possibilities 
for  savings  in  the  logistic  support  of  our  forces, 
including  the  combined  use  of  facilities  with  our 
allies.     We  shall  also,  where  appropriate,  urge  the 
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purchase  of  the  newer  weapons  and  weapons  sy 
terns  by  those  of  our  allies  who  are  financial! 
capable  of  doing  so.  We  shall  continue  the  polk 
inaugurated  last  November 6  of  emphasizing  U.! 
procurement  for  our  military  forces  abroad  whe 
ever  practicable,  even  though  some  increase 
budgetary  cost  may  be  incurred.  Since  foreig 
procurement  of  this  nature  has  amounted  to  a 
most  $1  billion  a  year,  significant  savings  in  dolls 
outflow  can  be  expected — and  I  am  asking  tl 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  on  these  and  tl 


1  Ibid.,  Dec.  5, 1960,  p.  860. 
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other  savings  by  no  later  than  April  1,  to  see  if 
further  steps  are  needed  then. 

Conclusion 

These  measures,  combined  with  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  abroad  and  steady  economic 
growth  at  home,  can  cure  the  basic  long-term  def- 
icit in  our  balance  of  payments  and  check  the 
outflow  of  gold.  They  symbolize  a  new  dimension 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  and  domestic  economic 
policies— a  new  area  of  difficult  problems— but 
they  are  problems  which  can  be  met  by  forceful 
and  timely  legislative  and  executive  action. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February  6, 1961. 


Assistant  Secretary  Williams 
Begins  Trip  to  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (press  release  64)  that  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affaire, 
plans  to  depart  Washington  February  15  on  a  trip 
to  Africa  of  about  a  month's  duration.  He  will 
fly  direct  to  Addis  Ababa,  where  he  hopes  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
nission  for  Africa.  Thereafter  he  will  visit 
Somalia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cameroun, 
Nigeria,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, Upper  Volta. 

Mr.  Williams  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Williams  and  two  Department  officers. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  enable  Mr.  Wil- 
iams  to  meet  African  leaders,  to  gain  an  acquaint- 
nceship  with  the  peoples  of  their  countries,  and 
o  learn  firsthand  of  their  aspirations  and 
'roblems.  His  principal  concerns  will  be  with 
'olitical  and  economic  relations  between  the 
Imted  States  and  the  countries  concerned  and 
rith  U.S.  assistance  programs,  especially  in  the 
jeld  of  education.  He  will  look  into  the  status  of 
ur  embassies  and  consulates  in  the  new  countries 
|Qd  will  seek  opportunities  to  meet  with  Ameri- 
ffl  educators,  businessmen,  and  missionaries 
i-ationed  in  the  areas  visited. 


President  Exchanges  Greetings 
With  EEC  Commission 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  4 

The  White  House  made  public  on  February  4 
the  following  exchange  of  telegrams  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Walter  Hallstein,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  Brussels. 

President  Kennedy  to  Dr.  Hallstein 

February  2,1961 
The  Honorable  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein, 
President  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 

Economic  Community, 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Dear  Dr.  Hallstein  :  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  expression  of  good  wishes  extended  on  be- 
half of  yourself  and  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will 
see  further  steady  progress  toward  the  goals  en- 
visaged by  the  Treaty  of  Eome,  an  objective  to 
which  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lend  its 
steadfast  support. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  close  collaboration  with  the  Commission 
of  the  EEC,  and  to  the  development  of  relation- 
ships between  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Dr.  Hallstein  to  President  Kennedy 

January  20,  1961 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  occasion  of  your  assumption  of  office  may  I  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  convey  our  warmest  good 
wishes  for  the  challenging  years  that  lie  ahead  and  for 
your  success  in  tackling  the  manifold  tasks  that  face  us 
all.  For  our  part,  we  look  forward  to  a  continuing, 
ever  more  fruitful  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community. 

Walter  Hallstein 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  February  6 


: 


Press  release  57  dated  February  6 

Secretary  Busk:  I  don't  know  whether  to  wel- 
come you  or  to  welcome  me  to  my  first  press 
conference,  because  you  are  the  veterans  and  I  am 
the  freshman  here.  But  I  have  had  occasion  as  a 
private  citizen  over  the  last  few  years  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  press  corps  that  is  accredited  here 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

When  one  sees  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment look  outside  for  panels  of  experts  to  talk 
about  foreign  policy  questions,  one  sometimes  for- 
gets that  there  is  here  in  Washington  an  accumu- 
lated experience  which,  over  the  years,  develops  a 
high  degree  of  competence  in  such  questions.  One 
of  those  is  in  the  committees  of  Congress.  The 
other  is  in  the  press  corps  accredited  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Although  you  and  we  here  in  the  Department 
have  somewhat  different  responsibilities,  we  do 
have  in  common  an  obligation  to  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  public  informed  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. And  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
carry  our  share  of  that  responsibility. 

I  do  hope  to  have  frequent  press  conferences, 
and  these,  together  with  the  President's  press  con- 
ferences, should  be  useful  in  keeping  us  informed. 
Mr.  Tubby  and  Mr.  White  attend  our  regular 
morning  meetings,  with  the  Secretary.  That 
means  that  they  are  able  themselves  to  keep  fully 
briefed  on  what  is  going  on  and  are  able  to  com- 
ment on  policy  and  advise  on  policy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  press  and  public  relations 
problems. 

In  addition  to  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  printed  background  material  for  your 
information,  as  well  as  in  such  forms  as  congres- 
sional hearings,  which  are  an  invaluable  source  of 
information. 

I  do  hope  that  if  you  find  that  you  need  some 
additional  help,  such  as  factual  background, 
chronologies,  or  memoranda  on  the  development 
of  a  situation  which  has  become  particularly  im- 
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portant,  you  will  feel  free  to  make  your  wishes 
known  to  our  press  representatives,  and,  within 
the  limits  of  staff  time,  we  would  be  glad  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible. 

We  do  plan  not  to  rely  just  upon  our  press  offi- 
cers, competent  as  they  are,  but  to  arrange  from 
time  to  time  for  those  who  are  directly  involved 
in  policy  to  meet  with  the  press  to  give  them  back-  J 
ground  briefings  on  one  or  another  problem. 

There  will  be  times,  of  course,  when,  for  good  j 
reasons — or  good  reasons  as  we  see  them— we  may 
not  be  able  to  furnish  detailed  information  on; 
current  negotiations  or  where  valid  security  in- 
terests are  concerned.    But  the  duty  of  an  alert, 
press  is  to  get  the  news,  and  there  will  be  times 
when  it  will  be  our  duty  to  be  silent.    I  suppose : 
that  an  inevitable,  we  hope  a  friendly,  tug  of' 
war  will  ensue.    But  we  shall,  on  our  side,  try  not 
to  abuse  that  silence,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  democracy  works  best  when  its  leaders 
are  candid. 

I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  relative  new- ' 
comers  to  the  press  corps  here  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department— their  range,  their  mass, 
their  pace,  and  their  complexity. 

I  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the  cable 
traffic  of  the  Department  of  State  exceeds  every 
day  the  combined  output  of  AP  and  TJPI  from 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  12,  15,  20  international  meetings 
going  on  somewhere  in  the  world,  at  which  the 
United  States  is  represented  every  day  through- 
out the  year — every  working  day  throughout  the 
year.  I  gather  today  there  are  only  9,  because 
this  is  somewhat  of  an  off  season.     (Laughter.)  ^ 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 
They  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  Department  of 
State.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  managing  the 
affairs  that  are  involved  in  our  relations  with  vast 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom 
information  is  funneled  as  it  comes  in  from  all, 
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over  the  world.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
anticipate  what  has  to  be  done  about  problems 
which  appear  on  the  horizon  before  they  become 
critical  in  importance.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  perform  some  of  the  art  of  foreign  policy 
in  deciding  which  of  these  many  problems  need 
action,  which  of  them  need  attention  from  higher 
authority,  and  which  can  be  waited  out  for  fur- 
ther developments. 

You  will,  I  hope,  understand  that  at  this  stage 
of  a  new  administration  we  are  reviewing  a  great 
many  questions,  partly  to  bring  individuals  them- 
selves up  to  date,  who  will  be  carrying  respon- 
sibilities, partly  because  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  we  need  to  consider  whether 
there  are  any  fresh  approaches  which  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear.    So  for  these  first  few  press 
3onferences  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  to  an- 
swer a  rather  uncomfortable  number  of  questions 
with  the  reply  that,  "That  is  under  study." 
I  I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  to  say  to  some  that, 
'I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  today."    That 
night  be  for  a  number  of  reasons.    One  of  them 
s  I  may  just  not  be  prepared  (laughter),  and  in 
>thers  it  may  be  unwise  or  impossible  for  me  to 
>nter  into  it  at  the  particular  point.    But  I  pledge 
'ou  that  I  shall  do  my  best  as  we  go  forward. 

upport  for  U.N.  Efforts  in  the  Congo 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
'ongo,  to  try  to  let  you  get  a  little  of  the  feel  of 
/hat  is  going  on  and  the  discussions  on  that  sub- 
let. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,1  the  Presi- 
ent  said,  in  regard  to  the  Congo,  that : 
We  shall  continue  to  support  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Qited  Nations  to  restore  peace  and  order— efforts  which 
•e  now  endangered  by  mounting  tensions,  unsolved  prob- 
es, and  decreasing  support  from  many  member  states. 

In  recent  days  we  have  been  consulting  with  the 
hcretary-General  and  a  number  of  member  gov- 
'timents  to  learn  whether  the  present  mandate  of 

e  United  Nations  can  be  clarified  or  strength- 
[|ed  in  the  hope  that  peace  and  order  might  re- 
Ijrn  to  the  Congo.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
:,it  we  have  proposed  an  American  plan.  What 
i|  needed  is  a  United  Nations  plan  which  will 
]mg  peace,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  nation, 
;;»vide  an  opportunity  for  the  Congolese  to  work 
8 
,  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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out  their  own  constitutional  and  political  arrange- 
ments, enlist  the  administrative  and  technical  as- 
sistance needed  for  a  viable  system,  and  open  the 
way  for  a  resumption  of  the  normal  economic  life 
of  a  once-productive  country. 

The  details  of  these  exchanges  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  need  for  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  address  ourselves  soberly  to  these  cen- 
tral questions.  The  Secretary-General  can  do 
only  what  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  responsible 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations  which  determine  the 
basis  of  UN.  action.  There  are,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, differences  of  view  and  approach  among 
the  members.  We  hope  that  renewed  discussion 
can  uncover  elements  of  consensus  out  of  which 
more  satisfactory  answers  can  be  found. 

The  primary  responsibility  rests,  of  course,  with 
President  [Joseph]  Kasavubu  and  other  Congo- 
lese leaders;  the  United  Nations  is  there  to  help. 
The  object  is  an  independent  and  united  Congo, 
an  object  which  cannot  be  achieved  if  disorder  con- 
tinues or  if  the  Congo  is  drawn  into  rivalries 
which  originate  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  other  nations  that  the  U.N.  efforts 
succeed. 

Cooperation  With  Latin  America 

Perhaps  I  might  make  a  comment  on  our  inter- 
est in  development  in  Latin  America.  Because  of 
the  importance— and  we  shall  have  copies  of  these, 
I  think,  at  the  close— because  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  Latin  America,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
some  of  our  thoughts  on  our  approach  to  its  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  my  remarks  will  answer  some  of 
your  questions  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  field. 

The  problem  in  any  consideration  of  Latin 
America  is  the  tragedy  exemplified  by  the  recent 
history  of  Cuba ;  the  earlier  neglect  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Cuban  people  and  the  recent  imposi- 
tion of  an  alien  ideology  which  is  seeking  to  extend 
its  dictatorial  system  to  all  of  Latin  America  are 
parts  of  that  tragedy.  The  peoples  of  Latin 
America  have  great  and  growing  aspirations.  I 
am  confident  that  they  realize,  as  we  do,  that  their 
aspirations  can  best  and  most  rapidly  be  fulfilled 
through  a  system  based  upon  freedom.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  American  nations  wish 
to  maintain  their  independence  of  foreign 
domination. 
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Task  Force  To  Coordinate  Policies 
and  Actions  in  Inter-American  Area 

On  January  31  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  News,  Department  of  State,  announced 
that  a  new  interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Latin 
America,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
State,  had  been  established  to  consider  and  coordi- 
nate policies  and  action  with  respect  to  measures 
for  economic  and  social  development,  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  handling  of  related  matters  in  the 
inter- American  area. 

The  membership  of  the  Task  Force  is  as  follows : 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  chairman,  Department  of  State 
Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Department  of  State 
Thomas  O.  Mann,   Assistant  Secretary  for   Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
John  M.  Leddy,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Lincoln  Gordon,  consultant,  Harvard  University 
Haydn  Williams,  Deputy  Assistant   Secretary  for 
International    Security    Affairs,    Department    of 
Defense 

Representatives  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  to  be  added  as  specific  situations  require. 


The  orderly  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  basic 
economic  problems  of  the  hemisphere  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  growth  in  the  American  Republics 
of  the  type  of  institutions  which  flourish  under 
representative  democracy.  We  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  actively  with  the  other  American  states 
to  end  tyranny,  whether  of  the  left  or  right,  and 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social  bases  of 
democracy.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  growing 
realization  of  the  dangers  of  accepting  the  alien 
answer  and  of  the  need  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  the  issues.  These  are  hemispheric  prob- 
lems, and  they  require  a  hemispheric  solution. 

The  efforts  of  the  Latin  Americans  to  mobilize 
their  own  material  and  human  resources  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  effort  called 
for  under  the  far-reaching  new  commitments  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota.2  President  Kennedy  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  Congress  ap- 
propriate $500  million  as  evidence  of  the  deep 
concern  of  the  United  States  and  a  manifestation 
of  our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  self-help 
effort  of  the  Latin  American  Republics.    More- 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 
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over,  we  will  continue  to  assist  the  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  of  our  sister  Republics  of  the 
hemisphere  with  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment. 

The  resources,  both  human  and  material,  whicr 
the  inter- American  community  can  bring  to  beai 
on  the  development  of  this  hemisphere  are  im- 
mense. While  substantial  amounts  of  what  1 
commonly  called  "aid"  will  be  necessary,  we  thini 
of  the  problem  less  as  one  of  aid  than  of  accel 
erated  development.  What  we  are  seeking  is  i 
major  cooperative  effort  of  all  of  the  Americas  te 
accelerate  economic  and  social  development  U 
meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  millions  03 
people  for  opportunity  to  share  in  a  better  life- 
through  mobilization  of  all  resources,  domestit 
and  foreign,  public  and  private,  which  can  bi 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  mos. 
promising  activities  is  the  growing  scientific  an^ 
technical  exchange  among  the  Latin  Americai 
countries  themselves. 

We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  h 
existence  a  number  of  agencies  already  experi, 
enced  in  meeting  various  aspects  of  this  problem 
In  addition  to  the  international  agencies,  par, 
ticularly  the  World  Bank  and  the  Internationa 
Monetary  Fund,  our  own  Export-Import  Bant 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  De 
velopment  Loan-  Fund,  Department  of  Agricui 
ture,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  privat 
foundations,  voluntary  groups,  and  business  en 
terprises,  are  all  making  a  substantial  contributioi 
toward  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  th 
hemisphere.  However,  in  the  new  cooperative  ap 
proach  toward  the  self-help  efforts  called  for  b; 
the  Act  of  Bogota,  the  uniquely  inter- America! 
agencies — the  Inter- American  Development  Banl 
the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Counci. 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  [Health]  Organiza 
tion,  and  specialized  agencies  of  the  Organizatio: 
of  American  States — are  expected  to  play  an  in 
creasingly  important  role.  Full  and  coordinate' 
use  must  be  made  of  the  knowledge,  experiencf 
and  facilities  of  all  of  the  agencies  available. 

The  importance  which  this  administration  ai 
taches  to  these  and  other  hemispheric  problems  i 
reflected  by  the  establishment  of  the  special  Intel 
departmental  Task  Force  under  the  leadership  0 
Mr.  Adolf  Berle.  It  will  be  the  work  of  this  ei 
pecially  well-qualified  group  to  give  intensive  at 
tention  to  the  problems  of  the  area  in  order  ths 
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they  can   be   translated  into   opportunities   for 
constructive  action. 

And  of  course  our  efforts  in  this  area  are  affected 
by  the  work  which  is  now  going  on  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  reorganizing  and  rationalizing 
3ur  various  aid  and  investment  programs  in  the 
interest  of  maximum  effective  efficiency. 

Muclear  Test  Negotiations 

One  final  comment  before  we  turn  to  questions. 
fou  have  been  informed  that  the  Government  of 
he  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  the  proposed  date 
)f  March  21  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  on 
mclear  testing.^  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
hat  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
)ean  as  our  principal  negotiator.  Mr.  Dean  is 
veil  known  to  you  and  to  the  public  as  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  as  an  able  and  experienced 
egotiator.  His  most  recent  contribution  in  this 
ole  was  in  connection  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
'onference.  He  will  join  Mr.  McCloy  *  and  his 
roup  to  prepare  himself  for  the  forthcoming 
ilks.  6 

We  were  very  privileged  this  morning  to  have 
ie  President  drop  in  on  the  Secretary's  morn- 
ig  staff  meeting  in  order  that  he  could  become 
jquainted  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  be- 
■•me  familiar  with  the  procedures  which  we  use 
1  establish  coordination  and  joint  action  in  the 
epartment  of  State. 

We  had  an  interesting  and  lively  discussion,  and 
p  in  tins  Department  were  very  grateful  that  he 
!ok  the  interest  and  came  over  to  sit  with  us.  I 
lieve  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  that  has 
ppened  in  the  State  Department. 
Now,  gentlemen,  your  questions,  please. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  your  efforts 

■  find  a  solution  or  a  plan  for  handling  the  Congo 

■  mem,  have  you  consulted  with  the  representa- 
es  of  the  Soviet  Union?    If  so,  what  kind  of 

'ponse  have  you  had,  cooperative  or  otherwise? 

On  Feb.  4  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
>vs,  told  correspondents  that  the  subject  of  a  note 
i  ded  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
'Moscow  on  that  day  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Hrfomyko  was  an  agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
<gestion  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  Geneva 
•itear  test  ban  negotiations  be  postponed  from  Feb  7 
"Tar.  21. 

| John  J.  McCloy,  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Disarma- 

f 
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A.  We  have  not  consulted  directly  as  between 
governments  through  normal  channels,  but  there 
will  of  course  be  some  consultation  at  the  seat  of 
the  United  Nations,  where  this  matter  is  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Security  Council.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add  on  that. 

The  Crisis  in  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  these  problems 
that  you  can't  discuss  in  detail,  Pm  wondering, 
however,  if,  since  the  crisis  in  Laos  seems  to  be  get- 
ting no  better,  if  you  could  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  lines  along  which  your  administration  is  work- 
ing on  this  problem? 

A.  At  the  present  time  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation is  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  the  sort  that  was  en- 
visaged under  the  Geneva  accords.5  I  gather  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  yet  replied  to  that  proposal. 
We  must  therefore  be  thinking  about  alternatives. 
And  this  we  are  doing  in  consultation  with  other 
governments  concerned. 

We  are  concerned  both  about  a  political  means 
for  demonstrating  that  Laos  can  be  and  should  be 
independent,  peaceful,  without  commitments  in 
any  direction,  but  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that 
the  situation  on  the  ground  wiU  become  sufficiently 
stable  to  permit  a  degree  of  real  stability  in  that 
area.    One  of  the  problems  is,  of  course,  that 
when  we  talk  about  a  word  like  "independence" 
or  "neutrality"  these  words  don't  seem  to  mean 
the  same  thing  to  all  parties.     So  we  must  take 
care  to  insure  that  the  arrangements  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Laotian  people  to  work  out  their 
own  arrangements  in  peace  without  hostile  inter- 
ference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  related  question— 
A.  Yes? 

Q.  Communist  arms  have  been  introduced  both 
into  the  Laotian  situation  and  into  the  Congolese 
situation  by  various  other  means.  United  States 
arms  also  have  been  introduced  in  those  two  areas. 
Now,  how  do  you  view  this  struggle,  as  an  East- 
West  conflict  for  the  Asian  subcontinent,  for  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  is  it  possible,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  your  long-range  thinking,  to  avoid  such 
East-West  struggle? 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  162. 
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A.  Well,  there  are  elements  in  both  situations 
of  an  East-West  struggle.  The  assistance  which 
we  have  given  in  Laos  has  been  channeled  through 
the  arrangements  which  were  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  accords.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission, as  you  know,  has  not  been  there  for  some 
time,  but  those  arrangements  have  been  clear  and 
the  public  has  known  of  the  military  assistance  and 
financial  assistance  which  we  have  been  giving  to 
Laos. 

We  do  believe  that  arrangements  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Laos  should  be  alert  to  the  problem  of  un- 
authorized supply  of  arms  that  would  be  available 
for  causing  trouble,  and  we  think  that  that  should 
be  under  international  supervision  of  some  sort 
which  will  make  it  equally  applicable  to  all  sides. 
In  the  Congo  this  is  primarily  a  problem  to  be 
worked  out  through  the  United  Nations.    As  you 
know,  we  have  insisted  that  assistance  to  the  Congo 
be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations.     [The 
United  States  has  sent  no  arms  to  the  Congo.]     Of 
course,  there  has  been  assistance  put  in  there 
through  other  channels.    We  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  could  find  itself  in  a  position  to 
take  charge  of  that  problem  and  to  insure  that 
outside  assistance  is  used  as  the  United  Nations 
itself  would  direct.    We  would  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  some  of  these  parts  of  the  world 
that  are  primarily  interested  in  the  development 
of  their  own  resources  and  the  well-being  of  their 
own  people  from  being  caught  up  in  the  turbulence 
of  some  of  the  larger  problems  outside.    We  would 
hope  that  that  will  be  possible  in  Africa.     One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions effort  there  is  because  we  believe  that  that 
might  be  the  best  way  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
embroilment.    That  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  think  the  newly  independent  states  themselves 
have  a  very  special  and  specific  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  effort  in  a  place  like  the 
Congo. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Laos,  how  much  time  do 
you  think  the  West  has  to  find  a  political  settle- 
ment there?  In  short,  how  urgent  is  the 
situation? 

A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  specify  the  time  in 
terms  of  weeks  or  months,  but  the  situation  is 
sufficiently  urgent  to  require  us  to  work  at  it  and 
work  at  it  hard,  and  we  should  not  suppose  that 
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coasting  along  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  any- 
one concerned. 

Q.  The  President  this  morning  has  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  the  balance  of  payments  to  the  Congress.1 
Does  the  administration  regard  the  proposal  of- 
Germany,  which  has  been  arrived  at  over  2  months 
of  negotiations,  adequate  help  in  solving  this 
problem? 

A.  I  think  that  my  best  comment  on  that  would 
simply  be  to  say  that  we  are  continuing  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  Germans  and  that  we  hope  tc 
be  in  touch  with  them  further  about  it. 

Techniques  in  Diplomacy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  administration  doei 
not  intend  to  deprive  itself  of  any  diplomatic 
means  for  achieving  its  ends.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  discuss  with  us  today  the  idea  of  heads-of* 
government  meetings  as  a  technique  in  diplomacy* 
When  should  they  be  engaged  in?  How  shouU 
they  be  prepared  for?  And  when  should  they  not 
be  used? 

A.  Well,  this  question  has  become  a  little 
tangled  because  of  a  personal  interest  which  I  tool 
in  it  before  I  became  a  public  official.  I  thinl- 
perhaps  one  thing  that  happened  was  that,  ir 
trying  to  put  one  or  two  things  into  context  and 
without  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  somewhat  broader 
terms,  this  matter  got  a  little  bit  out  of  perspective. 

You  recall  that  there  was  considerable  interest 
not  so  long  ago  in  the  report  that  Ambassador 
[Llewellyn  E.]  Thompson  had  then  been  con- 
sulting with  high  officials  in  Moscow.  We  tried  tc 
say  then  that  we  wanted  to  use  regular  diplomatic 
channels  and  in  using  them  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  fill  in  the  public  or  the  press  on  the 
details  of  those  talks.  Now  I  depart  from  that 
particular  instance  and  remind  you  that  there 
are  times  when  the  content  of  talks,  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  any  result  in  such  talks,  can  be 
frustrated  by  premature  publicity.  Indeed,  I  can 
recall  a  few  instances  in  the  past,  in  the  distant 
past  (and  I  would  not  expect  to  specify  those  in- 
stances), when  the  very  existence  of  talks  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  discussions  under  way. 


See  p.  287. 
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When  that  clarification  was  made  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  discussions,  there  was  a  wide  inter- 
pretation that  this  meant  that  we  were  getting 
ourselves  rather  fixed  on  this,  and  only  this,  tech- 
nique, and  so  I  tried  to  suggest  that  this  would  be 
too  dogmatic  and  narrow  a  view,  that  all  of  the 
techniques  of  diplomacy  are  available  and  have  to 
be  considered  by  a  government  with  as  large  inter- 
est s  and  as  wide-ranging  relationships  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That  comment  was 
interpreted  to  mean  a  reversal  and  that  we  were 
taking  off  in  another  direction. 

Could  we  not  leave  it  that  in  these  complex  re- 
ationships  among  governments  there  is  a  variety 
)f  techniques  and  that  these  have  to  be  considered 
n  relation  to  the  job  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  believe 
hat  we  ought  to  generalize  or  philosophize  un- 
holy about  choices  among  techniques  at  this  point, 
from  time  to  time  you  will  see  an  emphasis  on 
be.  From  time  to  time  you  will  see  the  use  of 
nother.  And  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
;ind  ourselves  caught  up  in  a  policy  with  respect 
o  method,  because  the  method  is  the  handmaiden 
f  policy  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  what 
as  to  be  done  or  needs  to  be  done  in  the  national 
iterest. 

Responsibility  for  Neglect  of  Cuban  Aspirations 

Q.  In  your  opening  statement,  Mr.  Secretary, 
yarding  Latin  America,  you  spoke  of  the  trag- 
ly  of  Cuba  and  the  neglect  of  the  aspirations  of 
fe  Cuban  people.  Can  you  fix  the  responsibility 
>r  this  neglect? 

A.  I  think  you  will  recall  that  I  said  "the  earlier 
>gleet  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people," 
id  of  course  that  neglect  is  present  there  now. 
;ut  the  Cuban  episode  illustrates  the  importance 
j  attention  to  the  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  these  various  countries. 
he  primary  responsibility,   of  course,  goes  to 
lese  previous  regimes  in  Cuba.    I  think  that  the 
[*  of  us  in  the  inter- American  system  might 
ve  worked  harder  to  point  that  and  other  gov- 
junents  in  the  direction  of  economic  and  social 
■  ^orm.     This  is  not  something  which  can  be  done 
>m  the  outside  or  even  largely  from  the  outside. 
lis  requires  a  recognition  of  goals  and  purposes 
"i  aspirations  by  the  governments  and  indeed  by 
>  people  themselves. 


I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  grew  up  in  our 
own  Southland  and  recall  some  of  the  early  days 
of  development  there.    Development  requires  ad- 
vance on  a  broad  front:  education,  health,  in- 
creased productivity,  capital  investment.     Obvi- 
ously, these  are  not  things  which  can  be  brought 
m  from  the  outside  and  given  to  people.    They 
have  to  be  a  part  of  a  total  national  effort  under 
vigorous  leadership  which  instills  an  interest  in 
these  problems  on  the  part  of  the  people  con- 
cerned.    For  example,  in  some  countries  that  are 
struggling  with  development,  unless  you  find  a 
popular  interest  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  im- 
proved techniques  or  the  improved  seeds  or  the 
opportunities  for  improved  sanitation  and  health 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  count,  because 
there  is  a  widespread  conservatism  on  the  part  of 
people  all  over,  including  our  own  country,  to 
accept  changes  too  rapidly. 

Well,  what's  needed  is  inspirational  leadership 
and  an  activation  of  the  development  forces  that 
are  coming  from  beneath  in  order  that  an  advance 
can  be  made  on  a  broad  front.    And  our  need  is  to 
find  those  particular  points,  sometimes  relatively 
minor  points,  where  our  contribution  can  be  crit- 
ical—whether it's  in  assisting  in  the  development 
of  new  varieties  of  basic  food  crops,  or  whether  it's 
training  individuals  in  public  administration  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  ministry  of  finance, 
or  Avhether  it  is  helping  to  build  up  a  good  depart- 
ment and  a  good  university,  or  whether  it's  capital 
investment  in  a  particularly  urgent  project  from 
which  an  important  yield  can  come.     These  are 
the  things  which  we  can  do  to  help  the  basic  effort 
from  within  the  countries  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
your  thinking  about  when  the  proper  time  might 
be  to  include  Communist  China  in  any  disarma- 
ment talks  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
nuclear  testing  talks? 

A.  That  is  a  very  serious  and  relevant  problem 
which  is,  of  course,  under  study  by  the  disarma- 
ment group.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  any 
realistic  or  effective  disarmament  unless  all  those 
countries  that  are  capable  of  producing  and  main- 
taining large  armed  forces  are  brought  within 
the  system.  But  I  would  not  be  able  to  comment 
further  at  this  time  about  means  or  timing  or 
methods. 
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Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  release  of  the 
RB-4.7  fliers.7  could  you  put  into  perspective  for 
as  your  own  view  of  the  prospect  for  improved 
working  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  some 
of  the  specifics  which  now  face  us,  in  the  Congo, 
on  Laos,  on  some  of  the  others  around  the  globe? 
A.  The  release  of  the  RB-47  fliers  removed 
some  of  the  problems  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  did  indeed  help  to  remove  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  normal  communication.  But  we 
should  not  suppose  that  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility by  a  new  administration  in  "Washington  or 
by  any  changed  mood  in  the  words  which  are  used 
on  either  side,  however  slight  that  change  of  mood 
might  be,  means  that  serious  problems  have  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  constructive  relationship, 
step  by  step,  issue  by  issue,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  indeed  with  others.  We  shall,  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  be  in  the  process  of  finding  out. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be  unduly 
optimistic  that  relationships  have  basically 
changed  just  because  of  the  events  of  the  last,  say, 
few  weeks.  One  still  has  the  manifesto  of  the 
Communist  summit  to  read.  One  still  has  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  January  6th  speech  to  study.  There 
are  still  such  problems  as  Laos,  Cuba,  Congo,  and 
a  wide  range  of  others.  We  do  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible,  perhaps  on  some  of  the  lesser  questions, 
to  make  some  step  forward.  But  there  are  some 
serious  days  ahead  and  some  hard  work  ahead. 
There  was  a  question  in  here — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Vice  President  said  in 
New  York  yesterday  [Febr-uary  5]  that  he  hoped 
that  a  reduction  of  arms  in  the  Near  East  would 
quickly  come.  I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  have  had  time 
to  give  this  problem  any  consideration  and 
whether  you  plan  any  steps  to  bring  such  a  thing 
about? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anything  that  I 
could  profitably  say  on  that  question  today.    This 


7  President  Kennedy  on  Jan.  25  announced  that  Capt. 
Freeman  B.  Olmstead  and  Capt.  John  R.  McKone,  members 
of  a  USAF  RB-47  crew,  who  had  been  detained  by  Soviet 
authorities  since  July  1,  1960,  had  been  released  by  the 
Soviet  Government;  for  background  on  the  RB-47  inci- 
dent, see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  163 ;  Aug.  8,  1960, 
pp.  209  and  211 ;  Aug.  15, 1960,  p.  235 ;  Aug.  22, 1960,  p.  274. 
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is,  I  think,  one  of  the  fields  where  preliminary  or 
premature  public  comment  would  not  be  helpful. 
We  are  thinking  about  it  very  hard,  of  course. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  about  nuclear  testing.  It 
has  been  27  months  now  since  the  United  States 
has  tested,  and  several  people  are  getting  anxious  I 
about  the  Soviet  Union  possibly  testing  secretly. 
How  much  longer  do  you  think  toe  can  observe 
the  moratorium  as  we  go  into  the  new  negotiation* 
next  month? 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be 
faced  in  connection  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
plans  for  the  nuclear  test  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  some  comments  to  make  on  that 
during  the  campaign,  and  of  course  this  is  one  of 
the  very  important  elements  in  the  problem.  But 
I  would  not  wish  to  talk  about  time  factors  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  in  a  little' 
more  detail  what  program  you  have  in  mind  gen- 
erally to  meet  this  Cuban  situation,  which  the' 
President  has  said  requires  the  attention  of  all  of 
the  hemisphere  nations,  and  you  have  said  the, 
same  thing  here  a  moment  ago?  I  wonder  if  we 
are  going  into  the  OAS  with  any  specific  program1 
on  Cuba? 

A.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  consulting  with  other 
members  of  the  American  system,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  comment 
on  specific  steps  that  might  be  under  contempla- 
tion at  this  time  in  that  very  complicated  situation. 

U.S.  Position  on  Berlin  Unchanged 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  enumeration  of  crises 
points  you  have  again  omitted  Berlin.  Can  we 
assume  that  the  attention  of  the  new  administra- 
tion has  shifted  its  focus  toward  the  East,  per- 
haps from  your  or  the  President's  mentioning  o) 
Poland  so  prominently  in  his  speech? 

A.  I  mentioned  the  particular  crises  because 
they  were  the  ones  that  were  most  in  the  daih 
headlines  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  would  exhaust  the  list  in  doing  so  nor  re 
count  all  of  the  serious  problems  ahead  of  us.  II 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  attitude  of  tht 
United  States  or  of  President  Kennedy  about 
Berlin  has  changed.  We  are  deeply  concernec 
about  the  security  and  the  safety  of  the  people  o 
that  city,  and  the  President  has  himself  declare^ 
that  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  position 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  over  the  weekend  apparently 
g  Cuban  Government  intervened  with  the  com- 
ny  which  controls  the  toater  supply  for  the 
tantanamo  Base.  Would  you  give  us  your  as- 
isment  of  that  move  and,  in  particular,  tell  us 
*iat.  if  anything,  it  portends? 

A.  I  have  no  immediate  information  on  that 
oblem  except  the  report  that  the  water  supply 
s  continued.  This  is,  of  course,  something  we 
11  be  looking  into. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  larger  question  of  Easi- 
est relations,  over  the  period  that  you  expect  to 
in  office  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
nerican  Government  to  come  to  what  might  be 
lied  "settlements"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
immunist  allies,  or  is  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
cted  to  find  a  modus  vivendi,  or  a  peaceful  co- 
istence,  or  whatever  phrase  you  choose,  short 
firm  settlements  of  a  long-term  nature? 

A.  I  wouldn't,  I  think,  wish  to  generalize  about 
at  problem.  It  is  made  up  of  so  many  large  and 
taller  things.  Our  necessity  will  be  to  work  at 
em,  both  the  larger  ones  and  the  smaller  ones,  as 
)  can,  to  reach  settlement  of  specific  issues  where 
)  can,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  ten- 
>n,  and  to  find  any  basis  for  a  more  constructive 
lationship.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  predict  in 
neral  terms  about  the  longer  range  aspects  of 
at  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  you  men- 
med  the  words  "independence''''  and  "neutrality''' 
waning  different  things  to  different  countries. 
ir  policy  in  Laos  has  been  criticised  for  asking 
at  Laos  be  both  neutral  and  friendly  toward 
e  West.  What  is  your  view  of  the  icord 
eutraV? 

A.  I  think  "neutral"  means — to  me — first,  inde- 
ndence,  without  the  kind  of  commitments  to 
her  side,  if  there  are  only  two  sides  in  the  situa- 
»n,  which  would  cause  that  country  to  become 
battleground  of  contending  forces  and  which 
>uld  not  jeopardize  its  own  independence  and 
>ht  to  work  out  its  own  institutions.  But  I 
skate  again  to  offer  that  as  a  comprehensive 
finition.  Let's  say  that  that  is  simply  a  passing 
nment. 

\Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  again  on  Laos.  Earlier  you 
v>ke  of  the  need  to  find  political  means  for  dem- 
istrating  Laos  neutrality;  and  later  you  referred 


to  the  desirability,  as  I  understand  it,  of  estab- 
lishing some  form  of  international  supervision 
to  restrict  the  floio  of  foreign  arms  into  Laos.  I 
wonder  if  we  might  draw  from  these  statements 
the  inference  that  you  are  leaning  toward  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  establish  some  new  terms 
for  Laos  which  would  limit  the  United  States' 
own  contributions  of  arms  to  Laos,  as  well  as  the 
floio  of  arms  across  the  border? 

A.  I  would  not  myself  draw  that  inference 
from  the  remarks  that  I  made.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  one  of  many  alternatives  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  about  Laos. 

Red  China  and  the  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  confirmation  of 
various  high  officials  in  the  State  Department,  it 
xoould  appear  that  there  is  a  trend  of  thought 
that  perhaps  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  inevitable.  First:  Is  there  such 
a  trend  of  thought  in  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  present  time,  and,  if  there  is,  what  is  your 
vieio  on  it? 

A.  I  think  the  comments  on  that  question  were 
made  rather  extensively  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  several  of  us  who 
were  questioned  about  it.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  those  comments 
seriatim.  But  I  would  not  want  to  embroider 
them. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
strong  commitments  to  our  ally,  the  Government 
of  the  people  of  Formosa:  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China.  That  commitment  is  firm,  and, 
of  course,  the  other  side  looks  upon  that  as  a  ma- 
jor obstacle.  I  think  we  could  leave  it  there  for 
further  study. 

There  is  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  the  high- 
ly complicated  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
United  Nations,  on  which  I  will  not  wish  to  com- 
ment today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please  discuss  with 
us  xvhat  you  are  thinking  about  the  necessary 
revamping  of  NATO? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
made  publicly  to  strengthen  the  NATO  system. 
There  are  a  number  of  proposals,  as  you  know, 
before  governments  now. 

We  are  making  an  intensive  study  of  these  pro- 
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posals  and  others  at  the  present  time  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  join  with  the  other  members  of 
NATO  to  help  unify  and  strengthen  that  critical 
instrument  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
go  into  detail  on  that  today. 

Appointments  of  New  Ambassadors 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  appointments  of  new 
ambassadors  by  this  administration  have  been 
rather  slow  so  far,  but  I  assume  there  will  be  some 
further  announcements  shortly.  Could  you  tell 
us  though  what  is  the  philosophy  behind  these 
appointments  in  the  light  of  the  continuing  argu- 
ment over  the  years  as  to  the  merits  of  having 
career  ambassadors  as  against  political  appoin- 
tees? What  is  the  direction  in  lohich  the  think- 
ing is  going  on  this  point? 

A.  The  general  hope  is  to  find  highly  qualified 
men  for  all  posts  and  to  make  full  use  of  not  only 
our  able  Foreign  Service  officers  but  others  who 
might  be  qualified  from  outside.  The  timing  of 
the  announcements  has  turned  somewhat  upon 
the  procedures  involved. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
hold  privately  prospective  names  for  ambassa- 
dorial posts  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
creates  problems  in  our  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  might  wish  to  send  ambassadors. 
Until  we  have  asked  for  the  agrement,  until  we 
have  consulted  them  about  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  receive  a  particular  person  as  ambas- 
sador, it  is  difficult  for  them  and  embarrassing  to 
both  of  us  if  those  names  are  matters  of  public 
speculation.  Again,  I  would  not  wish  to  cite 
cases,  but  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
governments  have  made  it  known  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  receive  a  person  who 
was  being  actively  discussed  before  the  formal 
approach  had  been  made. 

Now  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  timing. 
There  will  be  a  very  considerable  number  of  am- 
bassadors asked  to  stay  in  their  posts,  and  most  of 
those  have  been  informed.  There  will  be  other 
appointments  announced  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  different  countries,  whether  legal  or 
illegal,  operating  in  the  Congo  today,  do  you  feel 
that  perhaps  a  federation-type  setup  might  be  the 
best  for  the  Congo?    And  in  connection  with  this, 


do  you  think  that  perhaps  Mr.    [Patrice]   I) 
mumba  should  be  released  from  prison  shortly 
even  be  permitted  to  take  a  high  place? 

A.  Of  course,  we  in  this  country  instinctiv 
think  of  a  federal  structure  as  one  of  the  mea^, 
by  which  one  can  resolve  differences  over  a  co 
siderable  area  about  political  organization  ai 
governmental  operations.  These  are  questior 
however,  which  have  to  be  worked  out  on  tl 
ground  with  the  various  Congolese  leaders — wi- 
the help  of  the  United  Nations,  undoubtedly.  ~Y 
don't  know  whether  the  present  conciliation  coi 
mission  out  there  will  have  any  success  in  bringh 
Congolese  leaders  together.  But  these  are  esse 
tially  problems  to  be  sorted  out  there  rather  ths 
back  here. 

I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  the  very  dif 
cult  problem  of  release  of  political  prisonei 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  them  beii 
held. 

But  that  is  the  situation  on  the  ground,  whii 
has  to  be  worked  at  with  those  who  are  in  pos 
tion  to  do  something  about  it  and  under  the  ci 
cumstances  which  would  make  it  possible  to  £ 
upon  it.     But  that  is  not  for  us  here  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  look  upon  t 
suggestion  that  the  next  NATO  Council  meeth 
be  a  heads-of- government  meeting  in  order  th 
President  Kennedy  might  meet  the  other  heads 
government  in  the  Alliance? 

A.  That  is  a  question  for  which  there  is  no  co 
elusion  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  This  and  oth< 
suggestions  of  that  sort  are,  of  course,  under  stud 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

U.K.  Prime  Minister  To  Visit  U.S. 
for  Talks  With  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  9 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan,  accompani( 
by  Lady  Dorothy  Macmillan,  will  arrive  at  Was! 
ington  from  the  federation  of  The  West  Indi 
on  April  4.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Mi) 
ister  will  meet  for  informal  talks  on  April  5  and 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home,  wi 
arrive  at  Washington  on  April  3  and  will  ha^ 
preliminary  discussions  with  the  Secretary  « 
State. 
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ecretary  Rusk  Interviewed 
11  "Today"  Show 

Secretary  Rusk  was  intervieioed  on  the  NBC 
levision  Dave  Garroway  "Today"  show  by  Mr. 
arroivay  and  Martin  Agronsky,  Washington 
^respondent  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
my.  The  interview  xoas  videotaped  on  Febru- 
y  9  and  broadcast  over  the  NBC  television 
',twork  on  February  10.  Following  is  the  text  of 
,e  transcript. 

ess  release  63  dated  February  10 

Mr.  Rusk:  I  cherish  the  hope — a  hope  shared, 
m  sure,  by  all  Americans — that  the  Department 
State  can  work  effectively  during  the  coming 
>ars  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Garroway:  That  was  the  Honorable  Dean 
ask,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  the  fifth  mem- 
>r  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  shall  have  the 
>nor  of  talking  to  him  shortly  after  a  station 
eak. 

And  now  we  are  able  to  meet  our  new  Secretary 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  who  is  the 
:th  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  appear 
i  our  "Today"  Cabinet  series.  In  Mr.  Rusk's 
se  the  fifth  becomes  the  first,  for  in  terms  of 
otocol  and  power  the  Secretary  of  State  takes 
ecedence  over  all  other  members  in  any  Cabinet. 
The  critical  problems  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
ate  must  advise  the  President  are  the  most  im- 
jnse  which  face  our  Nation.  In  his  state  of  the 
lion  message,1  the  President  defined  them  like 
is: 

3ur  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  that  lies 
pond  the  cold  war — but  the  first  great  obstacle  is  still 
r  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
ina.  We  must  never  be  lulled  into  believing  that  either 
iver  has  yielded  its  ambitions  for  world  domination — 
ibitions  which  they  forcefully  restated  only  a  short  time 
J.  On  the  contrary,  our  task  is  to  convince  them  that 
jression  and  subversion  will  not  be  profitable  routes  to 
rsue  these  ends.  Open  and  peaceful  competition— for 
istige,  for  markets,  for  scientific  achievement,  even 
•  men's  minds — is  something  else  again.  For  if  freedom 
I  communism  were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  in 
vorld  at  peace,  I  would  look  to  the  future  with  ever- 
reasing  confidence. 

ro  meet  this  array  of  challenges— to  fulfill  the  role  we 
inot  avoid  on  the  world  scene — we  must  reexamine  and 
ise  our  whole  arsenal  of  tools :  military,  economic,  and 
itical. 
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One  must  not  overshadow  the  other.  On  the  Presi- 
dential coat  of  arms,  the  American  eagle  holds  in  his  right 
talon  the  olive  branch,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  a  bundle, 
of  arrows.    We  intend  to  give  equal  attention  to  both. 

As  the  President  notes,  this  Nation  faces  a  chal- 
lenge in  leadership  which  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  can 
he  as  President.  The  man  he  looks  to  most  con- 
stantly to  help  him  meet  that  challenge  is  his 
Secretary  of  State.  The  world  crisis  is  a  burden 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  shares  with 
the  President.  The  seal  of  the  office  and  the  im- 
mense responsibility  that  it  entails  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  52-year  old  diplomat,  Dean 
Rusk. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  our  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington, Martin  Agronsky,  are  waiting  to  discuss. 
our  foreign  policy  right  now.  Good  morning,  Mr.. 
Secretary,  and  Martin. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Good  morning,  Dave. 

Mr.  Rusk :  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a, 
lot  of  talk  about  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
a  symbol  that  you  used  in  a  collegiate  thesis  that 
you  wrote  and  one  that  President  Kennedy  used 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message — the  symbol  of' 
the  American  eagle  on  the  Presidential  coat  of 
arms.  It  holds  in  its  right  hand  a  branch  of  peace 
and  in  its  left  hand  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Was  thi& 
the  first  fruit  of  your  collaboration  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  sir? 

Mr.  Rusk :  Well,  I  had  long  since  forgotten  that 
I  ever  drew  attention  to  this  figure  of  speech.  I 
think  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  some  time  ago  in 
the  press.  I  suppose  an  enterprising  reporter  dug 
this  out  of  one  of  my  professors  at  some  stage.  I 
did  not  suggest  this  to  the  President  for  the  in- 
augural. I  do  believe  that  it  is  an  apt  figure  of' 
speech  because  America  needs  both  strength  and  a. 
willingness  to  make  peace  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  We  "arm  to  parley"  in  Mr.. 
Churchill's  words. 

Mr.  Rusk :  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  recently  com- 
mented in  a  very  interesting  way  on  how  he  was. 
offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  by  former 
President  Harry  Truman — 

Mr.  Rusk :  Yes. 
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Mr.  Agronshy: — how  he  felt  about  it  when  he 
was  offered  the  job  and  how  long  it  took  him  to 
decide  to  accept  it.  I  wonder,  sir,  could  you  tell 
us  anything  about  that  particular,  extremely  inter- 
esting sequence  in  your  relationship  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 

Mr.  Rush :  As  is  by  now  well  known,  I  had  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Senator  Kennedy  in 
those  earlier  days.  I  actually  was  asked  to  under- 
take this  post  in  our  second  meeting,  in  our  second 
conversation. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Well,  for  historical  records,  sir, 
when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Rush :  December  12th,  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rush :  On  a  Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  How  did  you  feel  when  it  was 
offered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Rush:  This  is  a  very  sobering  moment  in 
anyone's  life.  The  responsibility  is  very  heavy. 
The  privilege  of  serving  the  President  in  this  role 
is,  of  course,  very  great,  but  the  burdens  which  are 
carried  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
such  that  any  citizen  who  is  asked  to  undertake 
this  responsibility  is  under  a  very  compelling  duty 
to  do  his  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Agronshy :  Did  you  accept  it  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Rush:  I  accepted  it  when  the  President 
asked  me  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  At  that  moment? 

Mr.  Rush:  Right. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Unlike  Dean  Acheson,  who  said 
that  he  slept  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Rush:  There  had  been  some  speculation 
earlier  to  which  I  had  attributed  no  importance 
whatever  about  this  subject,  and  I  had  had  one 
conversation  with  the  President  about  the  general 
nature  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  policy 
field,  so  that  I  did  not  come  to  that  second  meet- 
ing completely  unprepared  for  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  noted  once 
that  Harry  Truman  had  defined  the  President's 
relation  to  foreign  policy  in  five  words.  He  said, 
"The   President   makes   foreign   policy."    What 
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does  the  Secretary  of  State  make?    What  is  tl 
function  of  your  job?     How  do  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Rush:  The  primary  responsibility  of 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  help  the  President  ca 
one  of  the  most  awesome  responsibilities  that 
known  to  man.  That  means  that  the  Secretary  ( 
State  must  be  a  principal,  perhaps  the  primar 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  policy,  but 
also  means  that  the  Secretary  must  administi 
and  lead  the  Department  of  State  so  that  a  grei 
department  can  be  of  maximum  help  to  the  Pres 
dent.  It  means  that  the  Secretary  must  help  1 
represent  the  administration's  point  of  view  wit 
the  Congress  and  with  congressional  leaders  aD 
also  help  explain  to  the  country  what  we  a] 
trying  to  do  in  foreign  policy.  Because,  althoug 
the  Constitution  gives  very  heavy  responsibilitii 
to  the  President,  our  Constitution  also  gives  tl 
President  a  license  to  lead,  and,  in  exercising  ths 
leadership  in  a  country  which  moves  by  conseri 
the  President  must  have  the  help  of  a  great  mar 
others,  including  his  principal  Cabinet  officer 
The  Secretary  of  State's  role  is  to  help  in  eve? 
way  possible  the  President  carry  out  his  far- read 
ing  and  extremely  complicated  and  difficult  r 
sponsibilities  in  the  foreign  policy  field. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Mr.  Truman  was  right;  tl 
President  makes  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Rush:  The  President  leads  the  Nation  i 
our  relations  with  other  nations.  Now  it  is  tn 
that  there  is  an  inevitable  and  necessary  partne 
ship  between  the  President  and  the  Congress,  bi 
even  there  the  President's  leadership  is  crucial  i 
the  elaboration  and  the  directions  of  our  f  oreig 
policy. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Dave? 

Mr.  Garroway :  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  s 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  a] 
proach  of  President  Kennedy  and  yourself  towai 
foreign  policy  and  that  which  was  followed  t 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  two  Secretaries  ( 
State? 

Mr.  Rush :  I  think  perhaps  the  principal  diffe 
ence  is  that  President  Kennedy  and  his  new  a( 
ministration  take  seriously  the  underlying  fai 
that  what  the  United  States  does  or  what  tl 
United  States  does  not  do  in  the  world  in  whic 
we  live  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  whi 
happens  in  this  turbulent,  tempestuous  period 
which  we  are  now  living.    There  are  great  revoh 
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nary  forces  going  on  in  the  world.  Older  em- 
■es  are  breaking  to  pieces.  New  international 
ionizations  are  coming  into  being.  There  is  a 
sat  revolution  of  expectations  in  which  people 
over  the  world  are  trying  to  find  a  more  decent 
i  for  themselves.  New  political  situations,  both 
;ional  and  regional,  are  coming  into  being, 
tfow  the  United  States  can  make  an  enormous 
ference  to  the  shape  of  the  world  to  come  by 
:ing  an  active  and  interested  and  sympathetic 
1  constructive  role  in  these  activities.  And  I 
believe  that  President  Kennedy's  leadership 
1  give  us  a  new  involvement  and  concern  with, 
1  effect  upon,  these  great  tides  of  history  which 
1  determine  the  future  of  not  only  ourselves  but 
*  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  years  to 
tie. 

\fr.  Garroway:  Sir,  you  have  defined  the  cen- 
1  problem  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  our  time 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  How  would  you  de- 
)  the  central  problem  of  maintaining  that 
ice? 

Ir.  Rusk :  In  the  first  instance,  it  seems  to  me 
t  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
ce  and  in  organizing  a  world  community  in  a 
7  that  will  permit  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by 
ceful  means  must  themselves  be  strong.  We 
st  not  offer  temptations  to  those  who  would  up- 
the  peace  by  letting  them  feel  that  they  can 
et  the  peace  with  impunity. 
Jut,  reaching  far  beyond  that,  it  is  important 
us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  world  that  might  lie 
ond  the  cold  war,  because  we  must  let  our  own 
pie  and  people  abroad  know  what  our  long- 
ge  aspirations  are,  a  world  which  can  live  in 
ce  and  in  decency  and  with  justice  and  under 
rules  of  law,  so  that  we  can  have  a  tolerable 
srnational  community  in  which  these  passing 
?utes  can  be  handled  without  upsetting  the 
ce  of  the  world. 

fr.  Garroway:  That  leads  me,  sir,  to  ask  you 
9  you  define  the  problem  of  negotiating  with 
;sia. 

Rk  Rusk :  We  have  with  the  Soviet  Union  rela- 
ly  few  directly  bilateral  problems.  Most  of 
problems  arise  over  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
ie  and  the  ability  of  the  international  com- 
nty  to  organize  itself  for  peace  and  stability. 
ow  we  have  some  large  issues  with  the  Soviet 
on,  but  we  have  many  smaller  possibilities  of 


working  out  a  constructive  relationship.  We  must 
deal  with  the  large  ones  with  integrity  and  assur- 
ance and  confidence,  but  we  must  also  try  to  find 
those  smaller  points  through  which  we  can  find 
joint  constructive  action  and  a  common  interest 
which  will  improve  the  general  atmosphere  in 
which  the  larger  questions  can  be  better  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Garroway:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Martin  ? 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  bring 
a  new  look  to  our  democracy,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  you  have  said  the  same.  You  have  indicated 
that  you  intend  to  accentuate  the  positive  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  instead  of 
concentrating  on  the  things  on  which  we  differ 
with  Eussia,  to  find  the  things  that  we  hold  in 
common.  Now  what's  the  one  fundamental  thing 
that  we  have  in  common  with  the  Soviet  Union  ? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  I  suppose  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least  we  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  in  common  a 
genuine  desire  to  avoid  a  major  nuclear  war.  That, 
I  think,  we  would  not  dispute.  But  I  think  we 
also  have  in  the  offing  a  great  many  lesser  matters 
on  which  we  can  find  constructive  cooperation. 

President  Kennedy  referred  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  matters  on  which  nature  itself 
makes  natural  allies  of  us  all,  such  matters  as  the 
control  of  viruses  or  the  control  of  wheat  rust  or 
the  control  of  potato  blights,  or  such  questions  as 
the  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  There  are 
many  other  possibilities  for  day-by-day  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  world  which  is  going  on 
and  being  nurtured  by  small,  little-known,  un- 
noticed international  meetings  going  on  all  over 
the  world  every  day.  These  are  not  at  the  moment 
earthshaking.  These  are  not  decisive.  But  they 
are  building  up  an  underpinning  of  confidence  and 
mutual  interest  which  will  help  in  the  longer  run. 
Where  smaller  agreements  are  enforced  by  the 
practical  advantage  which  each  side  gets  from 
compliance,  this  experience  is  good  and  whole- 
some, although  it  may  not  as  yet  be  decisive. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  from 
what  you  have  said  that  you  would  share  with 
Khrushchev  at  least  this  much  of  a  conclusion,  that 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  possibility, 
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that  coexistence  between  our  two  opposed  systems 
is  possible,  that  we  need  not  have  a  war. 

Mr.  Rusk :  That  is  something  that  must  be  tested 
out  in  the  months  and  years  to  come.  There  are 
words  like  "coexistence"  and  "peace"  and  "de- 
mocracy" which  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  And  in  terms  of  civility  and  concentrated 
effort  and  in  terms  of  clarity  of  thinking  on  our 
own  side,  we  should  find  out  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  whether  the  prospects  for  peace  can 
be  strengthened  by  real  understanding  in  this 
relationship. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Dave? 

Mr.  Garroway:  Sir,  you  wrote  about  a  year 
ago  that  in  principle  you're  against  summitry, 
that  is,  foreign  policy  negotiations  on  the  chiefs- 
of-government  level.  You  quoted  the  advice,  I 
remember  you  gave,  of  a  15th-century  diplomat 
who  said,  "Two  great  princes  who  wish  to  estab- 
lish great  personal  relations  should  never  meet 
face-to-face  but  should  communicate  between 
good  and  wise  Ambassadors."  Mr.  Secretary, 
why  did  you  say  that  then,  and  do  you  still  feel 
the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  In  that  article  to  which  you  refer, 
Mr.  Garroway,  I  was  trying  to  point  out  why 
there  has  been  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  American  leaders  to  take  up  summit  diplomacy 
as  a  regular  technique  of  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs.  There  are  very  great  strains  im- 
posed upon  our  constitutional  system  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  away  from  his  post 
for  long  periods  of  time.  And  I  think,  by  and 
large,  without  reference  to  individuals  concerned, 
the  long  history  of  summit  diplomacy  has  not 
suggested  that  that  is  the  most  fruitful  method 
of  diplomacy  over  the  years.  We  believe,  some 
of  us,  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy 
should  be  used  to  their  limit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be  dog- 
matic about  it.  All  of  the  instruments  of  diplo- 
macy should  be  available  in  order  to  protect 
the  national  interest  and  to  serve  our  Nation.  As 
I  have  said  in  an  earlier  press  conference,2 
method  is  the  handmaiden  of  policy,  and  our  job 
is  to  get  on  with  a  wise  and  sound  policy,  and  we 
shall  adapt  our  methods  to  that  end. 


2  See  p.  29G. 
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Mr.  Agronsky:  May  I  follow  up  Dave's  qui 
tion  this  way,  Mr.  Secretary :  In  this  business! 
dealing  with  Russia,  former  President  Eisl 
hower  and  your  chief  Russian  expert,  Ambasl 
dor  Charles  Bohlen,  have  both  said  in  effect  til 
if  you  want  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Und 
you  must  talk  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Now  It 
Khrushchev  has  said  repeatedly  that,  as  far! 
he  is  concerned,  when  he  negotiates  with  al 
other  country,  he  wants  to  talk  with  his  opposl 
number,  with  number  one.  Now  under  those  (1 
cumstances,  when  we  negotiate  with  Russia,  wll 
good  is  it  to  deal  with  anyone  but  Khrushchtl 

Mr.  Rusk :  We  are  not  convinced  that  relati<^ 
between  great  states  turn  always  on  relations  I 
tween  individuals.  In  the  long-range  history  i 
diplomacy,  techniques  have  been  evolved  ai 
formalities  have  been  developed  for  the  purpe 
of  removing  from  the  relations  between  grj 
states  the  accidental  impacts  of  personality.  Nj 
it  may  be  that  from  time  to  time  it  is  useful  a  1 
important  for  leading  men  to  get  together  al 
talk  over  these  things  directly  and  persona]'. 
But  the  great  mass  of  business  of  diplomacy  ql 
not  be  handled  this  way. 

I  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the  cae 
output  of  the  Department  of  State  each  day  'i 
ceeds  the  combined  output  of  our  press  servie 
from  Washington,  D.C.  There  is  an  enormia 
amount  of  business,  and  much  of  that  in  vol  a 
the  great  powers.  We  do  transact  business  t 
lower  levels,  and  we  must  develop  the  techniqa 
for  transacting  as  much  business  as  we  cani 
whatever  channel  is  most  effective.  I  would  il 
subscribe,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  other  gr  t 
powers  would  subscribe,  to  the  notion  that  dip- 
macy  can  be  conducted  only  at  the  top.  Ev<v 
day  we  act  in  just  the  contrary  direction. 

Mr.  Garroway:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  askis; 
this  question  of  each  member  of  the  Presideia 
Cabinet:  In  his  inaugural  address  the  Presidt 
said  to  Americans,  "Ask  not  what  your  couwy 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  yd 
country."    I'm  sure  you  recall  that. 

Mr.  Rusk :  Yes. 

Mr.  Garroway :  What  meaning  do  you  read  ii3 
those  words,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  In  the  foreign  policy  field  there 9 
an  enormous  amount  which  individual  citizl 
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i  do.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  should  re- 
mber  is  that  we  need  not  and  cannot  hide  be- 
id  the  alibi  of  helplessness.  Citizens  can  take 
interest  in  foreign  affaire.  They  can  volun- 
r  for  service  both  here  and  abroad  when  asked 
do  so.  But  they  can  also  conduct  themselves 
their  own  communities  to  create  the  quality  of 
)  in  this  country  which  demonstrates  to  the  rest 
the  world  what  we  mean  by  democracy  and  the 
;nity  of  the  individual  and  human  rights  and 
ial  and  economic  progress.  We  can  serve  our 
intry  in  the  mood  and  the  understanding  with 
ich  we  travel  abroad. 

We  can  serve  it  by  the  hospitality  and  the  tact 
;h  which  we  receive  visitors  from  abroad.  We 
l  serve  it  by  discovering  the  talents  of  young 
►pie  who  need  an  opportunity  to  move  to  roles  of 
flership  which  are  waiting  for  them  in  the  con- 
st of  our  foreign  affairs  and  in  the  rest  of  our 
ional  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  private 
zens  can  do,  beginning  with  our  own  commu- 
y  and  reaching  into  national  service,  either  in 
form  or  in  civilian  life. 

tr.  Garroway:  Thank  you,  sir.  Martin,  we 
re  time  for  one  more  question. 

tr.  Agronsky.  Very  quickly  then,  Mr.  Secre- 
y,  in  your  first  news  conference  you  pointed  out 
t  you  felt  disarmament  talks  could  not  be  held 
listically  without  the  inclusion  of  Communist 
ma.  Can  perhaps  one  of  the  major  innovations 
he  foreign  policy  of  this  administration  be,  in 
light  of  recognition  that  Communist  China 
3t  be  included  in  this  major  issue,  that  eventu- 
r  we  will  end  in  recognizing  the  Chinese  Com- 
aists? 

fr.  Rusk.-  I  have  said  before  the  Senate  [For- 
i  Relations]  Committee  and  otherwise  that  I 
not  see  any  prospect  that  recognition  of  Com- 
nist  China  is  a  realistic  possibility  or  desir- 
lity.  It  is  true  that  in  such  a  field  as  disarma- 
it,  if  we  go  into  a  nuclear  weapons  test-ban 
ation,  this  would  make  no  sense  unless  all  those 
)  might  be  in  a  position  to  develop  nuclear 
pons  were  a  member  of  the  party  or,  if  we  were 
I  general  disarmament  arrangement  involving 
ventional  forces,  that  such  an  arrangement 
ild  not  be  realistic  unless  it  included  all  of 
56  who  had  powerful  armed  forces  at  their 
>osal.  But  these  are  matters  for  the  future 
ch  I  cannot  go  into  in  any  detail. 


Mr.  Agronsky:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Garroway:  Thank  you  both  very  much. 
Peace. 

President  Outlines  Measures 
for  Aiding  Cuban  Refugees 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  3 

I  have  conferred  with  Secretary  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  concerning  the  Secretary's  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation made  at  my  direction  on  the  problems  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  southern  Florida.1 

Secretary  Ribicoff  paid  tribute  to  the  refugees 
as  a  proud  and  resourceful  people,  whose  courage 
and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  tragic  disruption  of 
their  lives  is  magnificent. 

At  the  same  time  he  reported  that  many  of  the 
refugees  are  now  in  serious  need.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  extremely  crowded  quarters.  Their  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted. 
Health  and  educational  facilities  are  badly  over- 
taxed. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  praised  the  exceptional  ef- 
forts of  voluntary  welfare  agencies,  and  State  and 
local  officials,  to  cope  with  the  problems  which 
have  been  created  by  the  influx  of  refugees  from 
oppression  in  their  homeland.  But  he  emphasized 
that  the  increasing  number  of  refugees,  and  the 
personal  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  had  be- 
come more  onerous  than  private  and  local  agencies 
could  any  longer  bear  alone. 

The  Secretary  said  that  immigration  authorities 
estimated  there  are  already  66,000  Cubans  in  this 
country,  with  at  least  32,000  in  the  Miami  area.  To 
meet  their  minimal  needs  the  personal  resources 
of  many  of  the  refugees  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  available  resources  of  voluntary  and  local  au- 
thorities badly  overstrained. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  this  afternoon  I 
have  directed  Secretary  Ribicoff  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government : 

1.  Provide  all  possible  assistance  to  voluntary 
relief  agencies  in  providing  daily  necessities  for 


TM 
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1Mr.  Ribicoff  is  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1961, 
p.  256. 
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many  of  the  refugees,  for  resettling  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  and  for  securing  jobs  for  them. 

2.  Obtain  the  assistance  of  both  private  and 
governmental  agencies  to  provide  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  displaced  Cubans,  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  employment  situation  prevail- 
ing in  Florida. 

3.  Provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  other  areas,  including  trans- 
portation and  adjustment  costs  to  the  new  com- 
munities and  for  their  eventual  return  to  Miami 
for  repatriation  to  their  homeland  as  soon  as  that 
is  again  possible. 

4.  Furnish  financial  assistance  to  meet  basic 
maintenance  requirements  of  needy  Cuban  refugee 
families  in  the  Miami  area  as  required  in  com- 
munities of  resettlement,  administered  through 
Federal,  State,  and  local  channels  and  based  on 
standards  used  in  the  community  involved. 

5.  Provide  for  essential  health  services  through 
the  financial  assistance  program  supplemented  by 
child  health,  public  health  services,  and  other 
arrangements  as  needed. 

6.  Furnish  Federal  assistance  for  local  public 
school  operating  costs  related  to  the  unforeseen 
impact  of  Cuban  refugee  children  on  local  teach- 
ing facilities. 

7.  Initiate  needed  measures  to  augment  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  for  Cuban 
refugees,  including  physicians,  teachers,  and  those 
with  other  professional  backgrounds. 

8.  Provide  financial  aid  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  unaccompanied  children — the  most 
defenseless  and  troubled  group  among  the 
refugee  population. 

9.  Undertake  a  surplus  food  distribution  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  county  welfare 
department,  with  surplus  foods  distributed  by 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  needy  refugees. 

I  hope  that  these  measures  will  be  understood 
as  an  immediate  expression  of  the  firm  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  tangible 
assistance  to  the  refugees  until  such  time  as  better 
circumstances  enable  them  to  return  to  their  per- 
manent homes  in  health,  in  confidence,  and  with 
unimpaired  pride. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff 's  proposal  to  make  effective  use  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Habana,  three-fourths  of 


which  are  reported  to  be  in  south  Florida  at  ■ 
present  time.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Ribi<fl 
to  examine  how  this  community  of  scholars  cofl 
be  most  effectively  used  to  keep  alive  the  cultmi 
and  liberal  traditions  for  which  this  faculty  i 
been  justly  noted.  It  represents  a  great  inlj 
American  asset,  for  their  own  people,  for  ti 
country,  and  for  the  entire  hemisphere.  I  hi 
asked  the  Secretary  to  report  by  March  1st  on  r.i 
these  great  intellectual  abilities  can  be  ns 
effectively  employed. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Secretary  Ribicoff  « 
the  constructive,  humanitarian,  and  immedb 
program  proposed  to  assist  the  Cuban  refugs 
He  said  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  conside  ( 
first  and  foremost  an  essential  humanitarian  3 
by  this  country.    But  he  also  wanted  it  to  india 
the  resolve  of  this  Nation  to  help  those  in  need  a 
stand  with  the  United  States  for  personal  f \ 
dom  and  against  Communist  penetration  of 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  consulted  with  Budget  Director  Da 
E.  Bell  on  means  for  financing  these  inte 
measures,  which  are  expected  to  cost  about 
million  through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  y 

Presidents  of  U.S.  and  Mexico 
Exchange  Greetings 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  10 

The  White  House  on  February  10  made 
the  following  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Pi 
ident  Kennedy  and  Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos,  Pt\ 
dent  of  the  United  Mexican  States. 

President  Kennedy  to  President  Lopez  Mateos 

February  2, 196 
His  Excellency 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
Mexico,  D.F. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  received  with  gn 
pleasure  your  thoughtful  and  cordial  messago 
January  twentieth  on  the  occasion  of  my  inau  i 
ration.  It  is  my  earnest  determination  to  stfl 
for  increasing  cooperation  between  our  two  G' 
ernments  as  well  as  with  the  other  democri 
governments  of  the  world. 
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Mexico  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  Amer- 
jan  hearts  as  it  has  in  my  own.  I  assure  you  I 
eciprocate  your  expressions  of  personal  happiness 
nd  I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  high 
ffice.  The  close  ties  of  friendship  that  bind  our 
wo  countries  will,  I  know,  be  strengthened  in  the 
oming  years  as  we  approach  ever  closer  to  our 
mimon  goals  of  a  just  peace  and  prosperity  for 
11  men. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


resident  Lopez  Mateos  to  President  Kennedy 

January  20,  1961 
he  President 
he  White  House 

On  the  occasion  of  your  inauguration  as  President  of 
ie  United  States  of  America,  I  take  pleasure  in  express- 
g,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  people, 
;artfelt  wishes  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  your 
mntry  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  excellent  relations 
iat  happily  exist  between  our  peoples  and  Governments. 
I  likewise  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  warm  con- 
•atulations  and  my  best  wishes  for  your  personal  happi- 
>ss,  and  may  the  success  of  your  administration  be  such 
i  to  achieve,  in  the  international  field,  the  peace  with 
gnity  and  justice  that  all  nations  earnestly  desire. 

Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 


elegation  Named  to  Final  Stage 
f  Talks  on  West  Indies  Bases 

bite  House  press  release  dated  February  6 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  6  the 
>pointment  by  President  Kennedy  of  a  delega- 
)n  to  the  final  stage  of  the  negotiations  concern- 
g  defense  areas  in  The  West  Indies.1  The 
airman  of  the  delegation  will  be  John  Hay 
hitney,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ti,  who  led  the  earlier  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
it  at  London  and  in  The  West  Indies. 
The  other  members  of  the  delegation  will  be: 
;orge  L.  P.  Weaver,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
cretary  of  Labor;  Hector  Garcia,  a  distin- 
^ished  American  who  has  long  been  interested 
,  the  Caribbean  area;  Ivan  B.  White,  Deputy  As- 

r 

For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1960,  p.  822, 
I  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  42. 


sistant  Secretary  of  State ;  and  William  E.  Lang, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Rights 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense.  The  American 
consuls  general  at  Port-of-Spain  and  Kingston 
will  also  be  members  of  the  delegation,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  will  accompany  the  delegation  as 
advisers. 

The  negotiations  will  concern  the  future  use  of 
specified  defense  areas  in  the  Caribbean  formerly 
operated  under  terms  of  the  1941  Leased  Bases 
and  other  agreements.  The  U.S.  naval  station  at 
Chaguaramas,  Trinidad,  is  the  principal  facility 
involved  even  though  there  are  other  defense 
areas  in  the  island  territories  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Turks, 
Caicos,  and  Barbados  which  will  come  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  delegation. 


Latin  American  Educators  Attend 
Seminar  in  Puerto  Rico 

Press  release  62  dated  February  10 

The  ninth  semiannual  education  workshop  for 
Latin  American  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors will  be  conducted  at  San  Juan,  P.R.,  from 
February  13  to  March  10,  1961. 

Thirty-nine  educators  from  six  Central  and 
South  American  Republics  will  participate  in  a 
special  seminar  designed  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  methods  and  philosophy  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  United  States.  The  seminar,  which 
is  held  twice  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
educational  exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State,  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

The  seminar  is  held  in  Puerto  Rico  so  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  participants  can  observe  the 
practical  application  of  U.S.  educational  theory 
within  a  linguistic  and  cultural  setting  similar  to 
their  own.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop 
the  educators  will  fly  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
begin  a  2-week  visit  to  the  eastern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

The  countries  to  be  represented  at  the  seminar 
are  Argentina,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Panama.  The  group  will  include 
several  high-ranking  administrators  in  the  edu- 
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■cational  systems  of  the  six  countries.  All  of  the 
participants  will  receive  grants  authorized  under 
the  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts. 


Food  for  Peace 


MISSIONS  TO  VISIT  LATIN  AMERICA 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  February  8 
that  George  McGovern,  Director  of  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  Jr.,  of  the  White  House  staff,  would  leave 
on  February  13  for  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  dis- 
cuss with  those  governments  matters  of  immedi- 
ate interest  in  the  Food-for- Peace  Program. 

Argentina  is  the  largest  exporter  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  some  of  the  products  which  the  United 
States  has  in  abundant  supply,  and  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program  wishes  to  take  the  interests  of 
such  exporters  into  account  in  formulating  its  own 
programs.  Brazil  is  the  biggest  consumer  in 
Latin  America  of  food  products  of  both  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  a  mission  at  the  technical  level, 
headed  by  James  Symington,  Deputy  Director, 
Food-for-Peace  Program,  and  Stephen  Eaushen- 
bush  of  the  food-f or-peace  staff,  will  leave  for  dis- 
cussions in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  group  will  be  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  in  which  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  improving  nutrition  in  those  countries  and 
promoting  economic  development.  At  a  later  date 
Mr.  McGovern  will  be  ready  to  meet  with  officials 
of  these  governments  to  follow  up  opportunities 
that  may  be  developed. 


EDIBLE  OILS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  OVERSEAS 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  8  that 
Under  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  edible  vege- 
table oil  will  be  made  available  to  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agencies  for  distribution  to  needy  people 
overseas.    First  purchases  of  oil  will  be  made  by 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  transfer  to  tl 
voluntary   agencies  during  March.    Up  to  1(1 
million  pounds  of  refined  vegetable  oils,  includir 
peanut  oil,  will  be  made  available  for  this  purpos 
during  the  calendar  year  1961. 

KENYA  TO  RECEIVE  CORN 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  February 
that  the  United  States  is  responding  to  an  appe 
of  the  Kenya  Government  for  9,000  tons  of  col 
because  of  severe  drought  and  prospective  f amii 
there  this  year. 

Donations  of  food  from  our  surplus  stocks 
meet  emergencies  such  as  those  in  Kenya  and 
the  Congo,  for  which  the  President  on  January 
announced  a  stepped-up  program,1  indicate 
earnest  determination  to  use  this  country's  aba 
dant  supply  of  food  for  peace. 

i 
DEPARTURE  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  CONGO 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  10 

The  White  House  announced  on  February 
that  a  shipside  ceremony  would  be  held  on  Febr 
ary  12  at  Pier  4,  Locust  Point,  Baltimore  and  Oh 
Terminal,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  mark  the  impendii 
departure  of  the  ship,  African  Pilot,  carrying 
lief  food  supplies  to  the  Congo. 

Scheduled  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  a 
George  McGovern,  Special  Assistant  to 
President  and  Director  of  the  Food-for-Pe 
Program;  Kobert  C  Tetro  of  the  Forei 
Agricultural  Service;  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Spec 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  International  C 
operation  Administration ;  and  Edgar  G.  Emric 
a  farmer  from  Thurmont,  Md. 

The  freighter  will  take  on  700  tons  of  cornrae 
at  Baltimore,  then  proceed  to  Norfolk  to  take  c 
700  tons  of  rice  before  leaving  for  Africa.  Tl 
shipment  is  part  of  a  larger  consignment  of  fod 
supplies  (10,000  tons  of  rice,  10,000  tons  of  con 
meal,  2,000  tons  of  nonfat  dried  milk)  that  tl 
U.S.  Government  is  providing  through  the  Unit* 
Nations  to  help  avert  famine  in  the  Congo.  Tl 
supplies  are  scheduled  to  be  off-loaded  at  Matac 
which  is  a  few  miles  up  the  Congo  River,  th< 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  IS,  1961,  p.  2! 
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ansshipped  by  rail  and  river  boat  to  Kasai  Prov- 
es for  distribution  among  famine-stricken 
aluba  tribesmen.  Earlier  shipments  to  the 
>ngo  under  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  were 
heduled  for  arrival  there  this  week.  The  ship- 
ents  are  being  made  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
0  and  are  being  drawn  from  the  abundant  sup- 
ies  that  have  accumulated  in  the  United  States. 


rain  Sent  to  Libya  To  Relieve 
lortages  Created  by  Drought 

iss  release  46  dated  February  2 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  available  22,000 
is  of  grain  to  Libya  for  free  distribution  in  the 
ought-stricken  areas  of  that  country.  The 
ain  was  donated  in  response  to  a  request  from 
3  Government  of  Libya. 

The  grant,  comprising  17,000  tons  of  barley  and 
'00  tons  of  wheat,  is  for  the  relief  of  needy  per- 
is in  the  Libyan  provinces.  Some  of  the  grain 
11  be  used  as  livestock  feed.  A  critical  shortage 
grain  developed  as  a  result  of  severe  drought 
iditions   which  have  prevailed   for  nearly  3 

ITS. 

rhe  grain  will  be  transferred  by  the  Interna- 
nal  Cooperation  Administration  from  the  U.S. 
•vernment-owned  surplus  commodities  stock. 
Libyan  Ambassador  Dr.  Mohieddine  Fekini,  on 
lalf  of  his  Government,  accepted  the  grant  of 
>d  and  feed,  which  was  made  under  authority 
title  II,  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act) . 
During  1959  and  1960  other  grants  of  feed  and 
ieat  amounting  to  121,000  tons  were  made  avail- 
!e  to  Libya  to  relieve  shortages  created  by 
>ught. 


esident  Decides  Not  To  Increase 
strict  ions  on  Twine  Imports 

Ite  House  press  release  dated  February  6 

rhe  President  announced  on  February  6  that 
had  accepted  as  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
ssion  in  two  cases  involving  binding  twines  and 
dage  and  other  twines  the  findings  of  the  two 


Commissioners  who  decided  that  the  imposition 
of  increased  restrictions  upon  imports  of  the 
twines  was  not  warranted  under  section  7,  the 
escape-clause  provision,  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act. 

The  President's  decision  was  taken  after  con- 
sultation with  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  two  cases  were  submitted  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  December  9,  1960.  Two  Commission- 
ers participating  in  these  cases  recommended  that 
the  duty  on  hard  fiber  cords  and  twines  be  in- 
creased; two  Commissioners  recommended  no  in- 
crease; and  two  Commissioners  did  not  partici- 
pate. In  cases  where  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
equally  divided  the  President  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  findings  of  either  group  of  Tariff  Com- 
missioners as  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 

Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Study  of  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  41. 
S.  Rept.  3.    January  13,  1961.    3  pp. 

United  States  Participation  in  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  1959.  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report.  H.  Doc.  45.  Jan- 
uary 12, 1961.    38  pp. 

Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1960.  H.  Doc.  50.  January  17,  1961. 
117  pp. 

Proposed  Nomination  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  as  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Jan- 
uary 18, 1961.    33  pp. 

Economic  Report  of  the  President.  H.  Doc.  28.  Jan- 
uary 18, 1961.    214  pp. 

Nomination  of  Chester  Bowles,  Under  Secretary  of  State- 
Designate.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.     January  19,  1961.     56  pp. 

Nomination  of  Murat  W.  Williams,  George  W.  Ball,  Roger 
W.  Jones,  and  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Murat  W.  Williams  as  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  George  W.  Ball  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Roger  W.  Jones  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  and  G.  Mennen 
Williams  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.     January  24,   1961.     101   pp. 

Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  40.     S.  Rept.  7.     January  26,  1961.    2  pp. 

Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  41.     S.  Rept.  8.    January  26,  1961.     2  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  President  Kennedy 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.    H.  Doc.  73.    January  30,  1961.    11  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Developments  in  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  During  1960 


Statement  by  Eugene  M.  Braderman 1 


! 


The  Committee  on  Trade  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  me.  It  has  become  like  an  old  friend. 
I  look  forward  to  each  of  its  meetings  just  as  I 
look  forward  to  renewing  the  friendships  which 
I  have  made  over  the  years  of  my  participation 
in  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  its  predecessors. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  this  Committee  be- 
come more  and  more  meaningful  and  profitable 
for  all  of  us.  If  any  proof  is  needed  there  is  no 
more  eloquent  testimony  than  the  increasingly  im- 
portant commercial  ties  which  have  developed 
and  become  more  firmly  established  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  secretariat  for  attaching  an  annex  to 
its  letter  of  invitation  listing  all  the  meetings  held 
to  this  date  and  the  main  subjects  considered. 
That  document  underlines  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  this  Committee  has  been  varied.  Yet  its  ob- 
jective has  been  constant — to  improve  commercial 
relations  and  expand  mutually  profitable  trade. 

We  are  further  indebted  to  the  secretariat  for 
its  Review  of  Developments  in  Trade  and  Trade 
Policies.  It  is  of  the  high  quality  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  the  secretariat. 

We  learn  from  the  report  that,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  all  countries  and  territories  of  the 
region  increased  their  export  earnings  in  1959 
and  1960.    Despite  a  rise  in  imports  there  was  a 

1  Made  on  Jan.  19  at  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  Bast,  which  met  at  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
Jan.  17-24.  Mr.  Braderman,  who  is  Director  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  U.S.  representative  at  the 
meeting. 


reduction  in  the  deficit  on  merchandise  accoui 
The  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets 
most  countries  of  the  region  rose,  and  sevel 
countries,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "increas 
their  assets  appreciably."  We  congratulate  y 
and  join  with  you  in  the  hope  that  1961  will  £ 
even  greater  achievements. 

We  would  also  hope  that  further  progress  wov 
result  in  an  acceleration  of  the  much-welcom 
steps  taken  last  year  to  relax  import  restrictio- 
More  particularly  we  are  anticipating  that  IS 
will  mark  the  end  of  discrimination  against  doll 
imports. 

Main  Developments  in  Trade 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  developmer 
in  U.S.  foreign  trade  during  1960.  The  salie 
feature  of  our  trade  was  the  restoration  once  mo 
of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  large  enou; 
to  contribute  importantly  to  meeting  our  intern 
tional  commitments,  including  foreign  econoir 
aid.  In  1959  our  trade  surplus  had  fallen  to  $1 
billion  based  on  merchandise  exports  of  $16.3  b 
lion  and  imports  of  $15.2  billion.  (  By  "billio 
we  mean  1,000  million.)  I  am  happy  to  repc 
that  in  1960  we  expect  to  record  a  trade  surpl: 
of  about  $4.6  billion,  arising  mainly  from  an  i 
crease  in  exports  to  $19.5  billion  and  only  a  sligj 
decline  in  imports  to  $14.9  billion.  Total  U. 
trade  was  at  the  highest  level  ever  reached. 

So  much  for  our  global  trade  situation.  Nc 
to  the  main  developments  in  U.S.  trade  wi 
countries  in  this  region.  Since  our  report  to  tb 
Committee  at  its  last  meeting  there  has  been> 
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table  uptrend  in  our  trade  with  regional  mem- 
rs  of  ECAFE.  While  U.S.  imports  from  most 
3as  of  the  world  remained  either  steady  or  de- 
ned  moderately,  imports  from  this  region  regis- 
•ed  a  sizable  increase.  Trade  statistics  for  the 
st  9  months  of  1960  indicate  that  U.S.  imports 
>m  ECAFE  countries  for  the  year  will  reach  a 
w  high,  exceeding  even  the  record  $2.25  billion 
lieved  in  1959. 

And  ECAFE  countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
nificantly  improved  their  position  in  the  U.S. 
,rket.  Two  years  ago  about  13  percent  of  our 
ports  came  from  Asian  countries.  Although 
[1-year  data  were  unavailable  when  we  left 
iishington,  statistics  for  the  first  9  months  of 
50  suggested  that  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
nost  17  percent. 

United  States  exports  to  the  ECAFE  countries 
t  year  substantially  exceeded  the  1959  level  of 
26  billion.  By  the  end  of  September  1960  our 
>orts  had  already  exceeded  the  1959  total.  The 
irp  rise  in  the  flow  of  U.S.  goods  to  this  area 
t  year  is  due  to  the  larger  foreign  exchange 
lilabilities  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  which, 
I  have  already  noted,  are  reported  in  the  sec- 
ariat  paper,  and  to  increased  U.S.  assistance. 
Ul  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  trade 
icies  which  we,  individually  and  collectively, 
(■sue.  My  country  continues  to  adhere  to  liberal 
de  policies.  Even  in  this  current  period,  when 
have  been  running  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
my  Government  has  not  resorted  to  large-scale 
asures  to  control  and  restrict  imports  from 
er  countries.  Similarly,  we  have  not  reduced 
•  assistance  programs  because  we  recognize  the 
x>rtance  these  programs  have  had  and  will 
tinue  to  have  in  assisting  in  the  economic  de- 
opment  of  other  countries  and  in  raising  stand- 
s  of  living.  Nor,  again,  have  we  sought  to  re- 
ct  the  travel  of  Americans  abroad,  a  factor 
ich  has  been  of  increasing  importance  to  coun- 
ts in  this  region  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
nings. 

ort  Expansion  Program 

a  order  to  maintain  these  programs  and  our 
ral  trade  policies,  which  means,  in  balance- 
>ayments  terms,  continuing  to  spend  at  high 
'Js,  we  have  had  to  seek  ways  of  earning  more. 
Jlis  connection  our  Government  has  instituted 


a  national  export  expansion  program.2  It  is 
aimed  at  enlarging  U.S.  exports,  which  we  hope, 
in  addition  to  easing  our  immediate  problem,  will 
also  lead  to  increasingly  higher  levels  of  world 
trade,  an  objective  which  I  know  is  favored  by 
all  of  you. 

The  export  expansion  program  is  without 
doubt  giving  new  impetus  to  our  export  trade. 
In  concert  with  private  industry  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies initiated  a  many-sided  program  to  further 
this  aim.  In  particular  Government-industry 
committees  were  formed  on  both  a  national  and 
regional  basis  to  alert  the  business  community  to 
new  overseas  export  opportunities  and  to  Gov- 
ernment facilities  to  help  business  sell  goods 
abroad.  The  impact  of  these  various  measures  is 
already  being  felt.  We  expect  that  the  year  1961 
will  see  a  widening  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
these  measures  and  of  the  continuing  increase  in 
our  trade. 

All  of  you  are  aware  that  following  World  War 
II  the  United  States  initiated  and  continued, 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  programs, 
an  unprecedented  series  of  moves  calculated  to 
help  rebuild  the  war-devastated  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  During  the  years  of  rebuilding, 
the  United  States,  through  various  means,  placed 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  other  nations  so  that  they 
might  be  able  in  the  process  of  their  rebuilding 
to  buy  the  services  and  goods  which,  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  after  the  war,  only  the  United 
States  could  provide. 

We  realized  that  these  nations  would  need  to 
increase  their  exports  in  order  to  eliminate  their 
dependence  on  the  United  States  and  that  this 
would  involve  competition  with  the  United  States 
in  world  markets.  The  initiative  and  drive  of 
other  nations,  aided  by  our  economic  programs, 
had  the  desired  results.  The  restoration  and  re- 
building of  the  European  economies  and  that  of 
Japan  has  been  completed.  These  once  war- 
devastated  nations  have  now  become  fully  com- 
petitive with  the  United  States  in  world  markets. 
We  in  the  United  States  recognize  the  continu- 
ing need  for  assistance  to  our  friends  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  economic  development.  It  is  our  firm 
hope  that  the  fully  recovered  and  strong  economies 


'Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  will  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  those  needs  with  us. 

U.S.  Balance-of-Payments  Situation 

The  record  surplus  in  our  merchandise  trade  in 
1960,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  atten- 
tion, is  indeed  encouraging.  However,  this  sur- 
plus has  not  closed  the  gap  in  our  international 
accounts  which  has  been  running  a  deficit  of  $3 
billion  to  $4  billion  annually  and  is  currently 
estimated  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.7  billion. 

This  continuing  deficit  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  our  desire  to  continue  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  form  of  essential  foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
and  capital  goods  to  the  developing  countries  in 
the  ECAFE  region  and  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
wish  to  jeopardize  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national economic  programs,  to  continue  as  a 
strong  partner  in  the  future  growth  of  the  free 
world  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
mutual  security.  To  insure  that  we  can  continue 
to  pursue  these  objectives  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  balance-of -payments  position  is  essential. 
And  this  need  is  urgent.  For,  as  you  know,  U.S. 
currency  serves  a  double  purpose.  The  dollar  not 
only  meets  our  domestic  needs,  but  it  has  also  be- 
come an  essential  cornerstone  in  the  international 
financial  system  of  the  free  world. 

Thus,  while  we  are  seeking  additional  earnings 
from  exports  and  a  sharing  of  the  burden  by  those 
able  to  do  so,  corrective  measures  have  been  taken 
to  bring  these  accounts  into  balance.  Some  of 
these  steps  have  received  much  publicity  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  widespread  discussion  and 
some  concern — concern  that  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  withdraw  from  its  international  obli- 
gations and  commitments.  Let  me  reiterate  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reduce  the 
imbalance  in  our  external  payments  position.  The 
major  sacrifices  have  been  imposed  on  our  own 
citizens.  We  are  cutting  down  on  unnecessary 
expenditures  abroad  by  the  United  States  and,  in 
certain  instances  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
substituting  in  our  economic  and  military  aid 
programs  American-made  products  for  goods  for- 
merly purchased  abroad,  a  practice  normally  fol- 
lowed by  almost  every  other  country.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  efforts  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest 


possible  time,  the  removal  of  trade  barriers 
other  countries  against  American  goods.    Otl 
measures  taken  include  sponsorship  of  the  Into 
national  Development  Association  as  an  adjun 
of  the  World  Bank  and  leadership  in  the  esta 
lishment  of  the  Development  Assistance  Grou 
both  of  which  have  the  same  objective  of  gettii 
the  economically  strong  countries  to  share  the  a 
burden  with  us.    We  have  also  put  into  effect  i 
export- financing  and  guaranty  program  to 
courage  the  export  of  U.S.-made  goods. 

Cooperating  To  Expand  International  Trade 

We  believe  that  all  of  us  must  work  toward  t 
common  objective  of  a  further  expansion  of  inte 
national  trade.  We  are  convinced  that  this  c 
best  be  achieved  through  the  time-tested  prin< 
pies  of  the  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tari 
and  Trade].  The  possibility  of  achieving  our  d 
jectives  will  be  enhanced  if  our  work  is  closely  c 
ordinated  with  that  multilateral  trade  organia 
tion.  Those  ECAFE  members  who  participat 
in  the  recent  meetings  of  the  GATT,  especia 
Committees  II  and  III,  know  of  the  special  e 
phasis  being  given  to  the  trade  of  the  less  devi 
oped  countries.  My  delegation  is  interested  in  i 
views  of  this  Committee  on  their  various  tr 
problems.  I  assure  you  that  these  and  any  pi 
posals  and  views  expressed  at  this  meeting  w 
be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  new  admi 
istration,  which  is  almost  at  this  very  mome 
taking  office  in  my  country.  The  U.S.  Governme 
is  constantly  seeking  ways  and  means  of  impro 
ing  the  trade  prospects  of  the  developing  cou 
tries,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  other  government 
particularly  those  of  Western  Europe,  will  al 
continue  to  give  priority  to  this  very  importa 
matter. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  noted  a  significa 
increase  in  the  number  of  American  businessiw 
visiting  the  ECAFE  area  and  in  the  number  i 
Asian  businessmen  who  have  been  coming  to  oi 
country  with  the  objective  of  expanding  comme 
cial  relations.  Such  face-to-face  meetings  will  n 
only  contribute  to  a  better  two-way  understands 
of  existing  problems  and  points  of  view  but  w 
undoubtedly  stimulate  the  flow  of  trade  and  i 
vestment.  Based  on  this  conviction  the  U.S.  Go 
ernment  has  sought  to  facilitate  these  person-t 
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•son  contacts  through  our  trade  missions  pro- 
im.  In  1960  U.S.  trade  missions  visited  Af- 
mistan,  Iran,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
san.  One  is  now  visiting  Ceylon  and  will  soon 
ive  in  Singapore  and  Malaya.  Another  will  go 
Japan  this  spring.  These  missions,  as  many 
you  know,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
iinessmen  and  are  an  example  of  cooperative 
rernment-industry  programs  in  our  country, 
'he  U.S.  Government  is  also  facilitating  greater 
ticipation  by  U.S.  business  firms  in  trade  fairs 
;he  ECAFE  region  and  elsewhere.  The  U.S. 
ticipated  in  many  of  the  trade  fairs  held  in 

Asian  area  last  year.  Plans  are  now  under 
j  to  broaden  our  participation  in  1961  by  not 
7  exhibiting  at  regularly  scheduled  trade  fairs 

special  events  but  also  by  holding  "solo"  ex- 
itions  of  U.S.  products  where  no  international 
le  fairs  or  exhibitions  are  scheduled.  Included 
>ur  plans  are  exhibits  in  Afghanistan,  Aus- 
ia,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  New 
land,  and  Viet-Nam. 

he  secretariat  paper  to  which  I  alluded  earlier 
tains  a  section  on  tourism.  This  brings  to  mind 
I  the  2-year  study  jointly  made  by  the  U.S. 
'ernment  and  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Associ- 
n  is  soon  to  be  published.  I  am  sure  you  all 
ember  that  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
3t  the  countries  of  the  region  in  the  develop- 
t  of  plans  and  programs  for  the  promotion  of 
-ism.  The  year  1960  was  a  "Visit  the  U.S.A. 
r."   We  are  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  which 

Eastern  countries  are  placing  on  tourism  by 
launching  in  1961  of  a  "Visit  the  Orient  Year" 
?ram.  We  hope  our  success  will  be  equaled  or 
eded  by  the  ECAFE  region.  I  also  hope  that 
ng  1961  you  will  be  able  to  attract  more  Amer- 

businessmen  and  further  enhance  the  already 
)rtant  two-way  commercial  relations  between 
United  States  and  the  Far  East. 

conclusion,  on  behalf  of  my  delegation,  let 
issure  you  of  our  fullest  cooperation  in  carry- 
forward the  work  of  this  important  Commit- 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  views  of  all  of  us 
i 1  say  that  only  through  a  full  and  frank  dis- 
on  of  our  problems,  our  experiences,  our 
"S,  and  our  aspirations  can  we  realize  the  vast 
atials  for  an  expansion  of  mutually  profitable 
P  and  commercial  relations  and  in  so  doing 
nee  the  well-being  of  all  of  us. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Agriculture 

Cwtf **  °n  the  Inter-Ameriean  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  Done  at  Washington  January  l&lftS 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  58  Stat  1169 
Signature:  Paraguay,  January  10,  1961. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter* 

e?KCai^stitute  of  A^icultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 

SrV-V94?    (^  Stat  1169)-     0pened  f°r%ignSe 
at  Washington  December  1,  1958.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  February  1   1961 

Signature:  Paraguay,  January  10,  1961.  ' 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.    Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.    Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.    TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Chad,  January  1,  1961. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention   on   the   territorial   sea   and   the   contiguous 
zone.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958.1 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 

Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  I960. 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29 
1958.1 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.1 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Shipping 

International   load  line   convention.     Signed  at  London 
July  5,  1930.     Entered  into  force  January  1    1933     47 
Stat.  2228. 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  December  2,  1960. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Chad,  February  2, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  29  and  May 
29,  1954  (TIAS  3030),  relating  to  duty-free  entry 
and  defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  on  re- 
lief supplies  and  packages  to  Afghanistan.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  December  27,  1960,  and 
January  12,  1961.     Entered  into  force  January  12,  1961. 

1  Not  in  force. 


vary  27,   1967 
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Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1950, 
gas  amended  and  eltended  (TIAS  2475,  3055,  3292,  and 
4584),  relating  to  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  December  31,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Decem- 

Ag^eement9  extending  the  special  services  program  agree- 
ment of  May  30, 1953.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  December  31,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  December  31,  I960.  Enters  into  force 
definitely  on  the  date  the  United  States  is  notified  that 
the  agreement  has  been  ratified. 

Chile 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  exchange  of 
notes.  sTgned  at  Santiago  November  8,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  November  8, 1960. 

China 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  an  additional  naval  vessel  to 
China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  Jan- 
uary 18,  1961.     Entered  into  force  January  18,  1961. 

Honduras 

Agreement  terminating,  beginning  February  28,  1961,  ar- 
ticles I  II  IV,  and  V,  together  with  references  to  ar- 
ticle V  contained  in  article  XVI,  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  of  December  18,  1935  (49  Stat  3851). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  January 
18,  1961.     Entered  into  force  January  18,  1961. 

Hong  Kong 

Parcel  post  agreement  and  detailed  regulations  Signed 
at  Hong  Kong  January  18  and  at  Washington  February 
2,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  mutual  agreement. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  June 
28  1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  3150  and  4392),  for  a  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Somaliland  under  Italian  administration.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  June  30,  1960. 

Pakistan 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  February 

12.  !961-  ,    ,„„. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  February  1,  1961. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  1,  I960  (TIAS  4542) .  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  January  16,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  January  16, 1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  space-vehicle  tracking  and  communications  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  London  January  20,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 20,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 


A.  Guy  Hope  as  Director  and  James  N.  Cortada 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  As 
Regional  Affairs,  effective  February  5. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  6  confirmed  the  follow 
nominations : 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ecuador. 
W.  Wendell  Blancke  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republ 
of  the  Congo  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  adc 
tional  compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Chad,  the  Central  African  Republic,  and  the  Gab 
Republic. 

Abram  Chayes  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Departm 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
State  press  release  56  dated  February  9.) 

Frank  M.  Coffin  to  be  Managing  Director  of  the 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  (For  biographic  details, 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  25.) 

W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large.    ( 
biographic     details,     see    Department    of     State    pr 
release  67  dated  February  13.) 

Philip   M.    Klutznick   to   be   a   representative  of 
United  States  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  I 
United  Nations.    <For  biographic  details,  see  Departmt 
of  State  press  release  60  dated  February  10.) 

Joseph  Palmer  2d  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federati 
of  Nigeria. 

R.  Borden  Reams  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Ivory  Coast  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad 
tional  compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Dahomey  and  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Francis  H.  Russell  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Ghana.  ,   , 

Henry  S.  Villard  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Senegal   and   to   serve   concurrently   and  without  ad 
tional    compensation    as    Ambassador    to    the    Islan- 
Republic  of  Mauritania. 

Thomas  K.  Wright  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Reput' 
of  Mali. 


Appointments 

Roger   Hilsman    as   Director,   Bureau   of   Intelligei! 
and   Research,   effective  February   6.      (For  biograpj 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  53  da 
February  7.) 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  6-12 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to   February  6  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  46  dated 
February  2. 
No.      Date  Subject 

*53    2/7        Hilsman  appointed  Director,  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research   (bio- 
graphic details). 
*54    2/7        Cultural  exchange   (Bulgaria). 
*55    2/8        Waters   appointed   Special  Assistant 
to    Director    of    International    Co- 
operation  Administration    (biogra- 
phic details). 
*56    2/9        Chayes   sworn    in   as   Legal  Adviser 

(biographic  details). 
57    2/6        Rusk :  news  conference. 
f58    2/6        Consulate  at  Aruba  closed. 
*59    2/9        Burgess  resigns  as  U.S.  Representa- 
tive  to  NATO   and  European   Re- 
gional  Organizations. 
*60    2/10      Klutznick   sworn  in   as   U.S.   Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council   (biographic  details). 
t61     2/10      Berle:    World    Affairs   Council,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

62  2/10      Latin  American  educators  hold  semi- 
nar in  Puerto  Rico. 

63  2/10      Rusk :  interview  on  Dave  Garroway 
"Today"  show. 

64  2/10      Williams:   trip  to  Africa    (rewrite). 
*65    2/10      Wiens  appointed  ICA  representative 

in  the  Congo  (biographic  details). 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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BERLIN 

City  Between  Two  Worlds 

This  22-page  illustrated  pamphlet,  a  revised  Background,  traces 
the  political  development  of  the  Berlin  question  from  1952  up  to  the 
abortive  summit  meeting  of  May  1960,  and  includes  a  brief  statement 
of  the  legal  basis  of  Western  rights  in  Berlin. 

Publication  7089  20  cents 

The  Record  on  Korean 

Unification-1943-1960 

This  volume,  consisting  of  a  narrative  summary  and  a  collection  of 
documents,  presents  the  record  on  Korean  unification  as  shown  by  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  during 
the  period  1943  to  1960.  The  narrative  covers  the  major  developments 
relating  to  Korea  in  this  period  but  gives  primary  attention  to  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to 
achieve  the  unification  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  fundamental 
principles  endorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  world 
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ie  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk 1 


'.  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
h  America's  business  leadership  at  this  early 
a;e  of  the  new  administration.  I  hope  that  it 
1  be  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  such  oppor- 
ities.  What  happens  in  our  relations  with  the 
t  of  the  world  is  of  critical  moment  to  you; 
success  of  your  own  enterprises  determines  to 
irge  extent  whether  our  Nation  can  be  prosper- 
;  and  safe  and  find  the  right  course  through  the 
ubled  waters  ahead.  In  these  brief  get- 
[uainted  remarks  I  could  not  hope  to  cover  the 
le  range  of  American  foreign  policy.  Indeed, 
isiderable  segments  of  that  policy  are  under 
dew,  and  detailed  comments  by  me  would  be 
timely. 

.t  is  apparent  that  our  predecessors  have  been 
lerous  in  leaving  an  interesting  agenda  for  us 
handle.  I  have  no  doubt  their  predecessors  did 
i  same  for  them.  Boredom  is  not  to  be  one  of 
r  problems.  It  is  our  privilege  to  live  in  a  revo- 
ionary  epoch  in  which  the  world  is  going 
•ough  vast  and  far-reaching  transformations. 
i  in  America  have  a  responsibility  correspond- 
;  to  our  enormous  capacity  to  shape  the  course 
events.  We  are  makers  of  history  in  a  period 
en  the  future  of  man  for  decades  to  come  is 
ng  decided.  We  can  be  passive  and  take  our 
mces — but  I  would  suppose  that,  in  that  case, 
)  chances  for  the  survival  of  free  institutions 
uld  be  slim  indeed.  We  can  exert  ourselves 
1  do  everything  we  can  to  help  build  a  world 
rironment  in  which  free  institutions  can  flourish, 
is  is  the  choice  which  President  Kennedy  is 
cing  us  to  make. 
Dur  way  of  life  was  born  in  struggle;  it  has 

Made  before  the  Government-Industry  Conference 
nsored  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
.,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  13  (press  release  06). 


survived  appalling  events  and  has  been  strength- 
ened by  them ;  it  demands  no  less  of  us  today  than 
when  we  ourselves  were  throwing  off  our  own 
forms  of  tyranny.  Those  who  would  bury  us  are 
moving  with  energy,  speed,  and  sophistication. 
We  cannot  compete  by  consulting  our  comforts 
nor  by  nourishing  our  illusions.  The  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  will  involve  every  aspect 
of  our  national  life ;  our  readiness  to  look  to  our 
arms,  the  development  of  our  talents,  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy,  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade,  our  mobilization  of  our  wisdom  and 
intellect,  the  quality  of  life  in  our  own  communi- 
ties— the  total  fabric  of  our  national  life 
engaged  and  is  at  stake. 


13 


The  Day-to-Day  Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy 

Foreign  policy  is  not  the  spectacular  episode  of 
today's  headline  but  is  the  total  business  of  our 
relationships  beyond  our  borders.  Headlines 
there  will  continue  to  be;  the  place  names  will 
change  as  attention  moves  from  one  troubled  spot 
to  another.  Some  problems  will  be  solved,  others 
will  take  their  place;  some  will  simply  endure. 
But  the  main  business  of  foreign  policy  will  re- 
ceive little  attention.  The  future  of  the  world 
will  turn  not  so  much  upon  a  succession  of  crises 
as  upon  our  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  mass 
and  complexity  of  our  day-to-day  work — the  work 
which  anticipates  difficulties  before  they  become 
unmanageable,  the  work  which  spins  the  infinity 
of  threads  of  common  interest  and  agreement 
which  bind  peace  together.  You  know  in  your 
own  affairs  that  large  things  are  often  made  up 
of  a  lot  of  little  things.  I  believe  that  the  broad 
lines  of  our  policy  are  shaped  by  the  nature  of  our 
society  and  the  course  of  events  around  us.  But 
I  believe  that  we  can  greatly  improve  our  position 
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by  imaginative  and  prospective  attention  to  the 
innumerable  little  things  which  escape  wide  public 
attention. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  matters  which  are  all 
that  little.  For  example,  I  believe  that  you  and 
we  can  work  much  more  effectively  and  vigorously 
together  to  improve  our  trading  position  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  on  our  side,  through  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  can  put  new 
energy  into  our  representation  of  American  eco- 
nomic interests  abroad — in  our  search  for  and  re- 
porting of  trade  opportunities,  in  efforts  to  remove 
barriers  to  American  trade,  and  by  action  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  American  investment  and 
trade.  We  can  also  be  helpful  to  you  in  reporting 
back  points  at  which  you  yourselves  seem  to  be  in 
a  weak  competitive  position  in  given  markets  or 
in  distant  situations,  where  more  attention  to  sales, 
specially  adapted  products,  spare  parts,  service, 
and  other  elements  of  an  effective  trading  position 
need  attention.  We  shall  welcome  a  vigorous 
partnership  and  shall  do  what  we  can  to  do  our 
part. 

One  of  the  steps  we  hope  to  take  to  join  with 
the  free  peoples  of  Europe  and  Canada  to  meet 
jointly  some  of  the  crucial  economic  problems  con- 
fronting us  will  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  tomorrow  morning. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  negotiations  my  colleague, 
Secretary  Dillon,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  last  December  14  a  convention  establishing 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
OECD.2  We  consider  the  establishment  of  the 
OECD  as  potentially  a  historic  step  in  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  our  friends  of  the  Western 
World. 

The  initial  members  of  the  OECD  will  be  the 
six  countries  of  the  Common  Market  (France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Italy)  and  the  Outer  Seven  (United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Austria, 
Switzerland),  as  well  as  Ireland,  Iceland,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  two  North  American  coun- 
tries, Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  OECD  will  not  be  wholly  new,  nor  will  it 
simply  be  an  extension  of  the  past.  Some  13i£ 
years  ago  my  distinguished  predecessor,  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  issued  a  call  for  mutual  co- 
operation among  the  war-torn  European  nations 


to  achieve  recovery  with  the  help  of  the  Unit<j 
States.3  From  this  call  flowed  the  Marshall  pL 
and  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  C 
operation.  The  OEEC  thus  came  into  being 
administer  United  States  assistance,  but  it  quick 
became  the  forum  for  European  cooperation  in 
multitude  of  economic  tasks,  not  the  least  of  whi 
was  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  OEEC  have  be; 
achieved.  The  industrialized  nations  of  Euro 
have  not  merely  recovered  but  have  achieved  u 
precedented  economic  vigor.  At  the  same  tin 
in  fact  partly  as  a  consequence,  the  economies 
Europe  and  North  America  alike  have  becoi 
increasingly  interdependent.  It  is  no  long 
simply  a  case  of  "When  the  United  States  sneez. 
all  of  Europe  contracts  influenza."  We  are  ! 
susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  economic  mala 
justments.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  increE 
ing  interdependence  that  the  United  States  to 
the  initiative  in  proposing  the  OECD  to  superse 
the  OEEC. 

One  type  of  maladjustment  which  has  be 
widely  publicized  in  recent  months  is  the  U, 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  This  is  not  mere 
of  concern  to  us  but  to  our  European  friends 
well.  Why  is  this  so?  Are  they  simply  bei 
asked  to  worry  about  our  difficulty  because  we  01. 
worried  about  theirs?  There  is  more  to  it  th 
that.  What  happens  to  the  dollar  has  a  dire 
effect  upon  the  European  economies.  The  doll 
is  a  world  currency  and  shares  with  gold  and  sti 
ling  the  burden  of  providing  reserves  for  intern 
tional  trade.  The  bulk  of  the  dollars  held  abro 
on  official  account  are  held  by  the  European  cou 
tries.  Hence  they  share  with  us  the  desire  and  w 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar,  which  t 
Government  is,  of  course,  determined  to  do. 

Furthermore  the  U.S.  deficit  is  only  one  side 
the  equation.  There  is  also  a  surplus — the  surp 
of  Germany  and  other  coimtries — which  equa 
presents  long-run  problems.  It  is  not  suffici 
that  we,  alone,  take  action  to  eliminate  the  U 
deficit.  It  is  equally  important  that  those  cou 
tries  enjoying  substantial  surpluses  adopt  app 
priate  economic  policies.  Otherwise  we  would 
merely  passing  our  deficit  on  to  some  other  coun 
and  aggravating  its  balance-of-payments  proble 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  11. 
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1  would  start  down  the  path  of  shrinking  rather 
n  expanding  economies. 

t  is  clear,  I  think,  that  we  must  attack  both 
ects — the  deficit  and  the  surplus — of  the  imbal- 
»  in  the  payments  situation.  But  can  the 
ICD  itself  take  action  to  cure  this  problem? 
erally,  it  cannot,  of  course.  It  is  an  organiza- 
l  of  independent  nations  who  must  make  their 
a  decisions.  But  the  OECD  provides  a  frame- 
rk  where  these  nations  can  consult  about  their 
icies  to  assure  that  each  country,  in  making  its 
isions,  is  aware  of  the  implications  of  its  poli- 
i  for  other  countries.  We  do  not  expect  or 
ire  all  countries  to  follow  the  same  policies,  but 
want  to  assure  that  the  policies  are,  so  far  as 
sible,  harmonious  and  help  to  achieve  our 
imon  goals. 

lis  and  Functions  of  the  OECD 

!ome  of  these  goals  are  stated  clearly  in  the 
iCD  convention.  The  first  aim  of  the  Organi- 
ion  is  the  promotion  of  policies  designed  to 
tin  and  to  maintain  the  highest  sustainable  rate 
economic  growth  and  employment.  This  in- 
les  the  need  to  achieve  a  rising  standard  of 
ng.  If  we  are  to  achieve  such  a  rise  and  at  the 
te  time  contribute  to  world  security,  our  econ- 
ies  must  expand  at  a  high  rate, 
lie  second  goal- — which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
ticipal  new  feature  of  the  OECD  as  compared 
he  OEEC — is  the  expansion  and  improvement 
mr  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  peoples 
►ther  areas  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
ical  needs  of  these  peoples  for  the  help  which 

only  come  from  the  outside,  we  must  form  a 
tnership  with  the  other  free,  industrialized 
ntries  of  the  world,  many  of  which  are  becom- 

more  aware  of  their  responsibilities. 

'he  problem  of  assisting  less  developed  coun- 

s  is  so  urgent  that  we  decided  not  to  wait  until 

new  Organization  was  established.  Accord- 
ly,  the  Development  Assistance  Group  was 
iblished  in  January  1960,  when  the  negotiations 
the  OECD  were  initiated.4 
'he  DAG  consists  of  those  countries  which  are 
viding  a  substantial  amount  of  bilateral  long- 
n  assistance  to  less  developed  countries — 
aely,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
ly,   the   Netherlands,    Portugal,    the    United 


Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  DAG  has  had  three  meetings  at 
which  information  on  aid  programs  has  been  ex- 
changed and  the  adequacy  of  each  country's  aid 
programs  and  of  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given 
have  been  reviewed.5  These  discussions  are  grad- 
ually beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Some  of  the 
European  countries  are  increasing  their  aid  pro- 
grams, are  now  making  budgetary  provision  for 
such  assistance,  and  are  now  making  grants  as  well 
as  loans  and  providing  long-term  development 
credits  as  well  as  short-term  export  credits. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  an  encouraging 
beginning  has  been  made.  Upon  the  inception  of 
the  OECD  the  DAG  will  be  reconstituted  as  its 
Development  Assistance  Committee. 

Finally,  the  convention  calls  for  the  promotion 
of  policies  to  expand  world  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral nondiscriminatory  basis.  I  can  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  OECD  will  not  assume  broad 
trade  functions.  It  will  not  cut  tariffs.  It  will  not 
assume  any  of  the  functions  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion. Nor  will  the  OECD  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  or  control  the  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade] . 

I  am  informed  that  the  Congress  is  being  bom- 
barded by  letters  and  telegrams  opposing  approval 
of  the  OECD — but  on  false  grounds.  I  deeply 
regret  that  there  is  apparently  an  attempt  to  mis- 
inform the  public  and  to  engender  needless  fear. 
Essentially  these  communications  state  that  the 
OECD  will  take  the  tariffmaking  and  commercial 
policy  functions  away  from  the  Congress  and 
will  cost  workers  their  jobs.  The  facts,  of  course, 
are:  The  OECD  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tariffmaking.  It  carefully  recognizes  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
designed  to  expand  economic  activity,  including 
U.S.  export  markets,  not  to  contract  it.  It  is  an 
essential  instrument  in  our  efforts  to  develop  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  entire  free  world. 

But  it  will  have  a  Trade  Committee  with  care- 
fully delineated  functions.  The  first  of  these 
functions  is  the  confrontation  of  general  trade 
policies,  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  review  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  members.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  another  forum  in 


for  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  139. 
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first  and  third  meetings,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  577, 
and  Oct.  24, 1960,  p.  645. 
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which  to  press  those  countries  which  still  main- 
tain restrictions  on  our  exports,  particularly  our 
agricultural  exports.  The  second  function  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  the  airing  of  complaints  about 
trade  practices  which  particularly  infringe  upon 
other  OECD  countries.  The  third  deserves  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation. 

At  the  end  of  1958,  after  long  and  intensive 
negotiation,  the  project  for  a  European-wide  free 
trade  area  collapsed.  Contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
some  European  countries,  the  basis  for  a  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  has  not  yet  been  found.  If 
such  negotiations  were  to  be  resumed,  they  would 
take  place  in  the  Trade  Committee  of  the  OECD. 
We  shall  therefore  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  such  negotiations  and  thus  assuring  that 
any  agreements  reached  fully  take  account  of  the 
trading  interests  of  the  United  States  or  other 
countries. 

I  have  mentioned  the  major  functions  of  the 
OECD.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of  other 
activities  related  to  these  principal  aims.    What 


is  perhaps  more  important  than  specific  activit 
is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  guided 
work  of  the  OEEC  and  which  we  hope  to 
carried  forward  into  the  OECD.  By  builcfi 
upon  this  spirit  we  hope  to  create  a  forum 
which,  by  consultation  and  cooperation,  we| 
join  with  our  friends  in  meeting  the  growing  ch 
lenges  of  the  sixties. 

Our  aim  is  admittedly  ambitious  and  theref< 
worthy  of  our  best  efforts :  to  reach  new  heig] 
of  prosperity  and  to  bring  a  part  of  the  large 
sources  of  the  West  to  bear  at  critical  points  as  t 
peoples  of  other  continents  move  to  improve  th 
condition.  We  believe  they  can  do  so  in  f  reedo 
we  do  not  believe  that  systems  acting  by  comp 
sion  rather  than  by  consent  need  have  a  compc 
tive  advantage.  But  it  will  mean  that  we  mi 
put  ourselves  in  position  to  act  promptly  ajl 
vigorously  to  demonstrate  that  free  institute 
can  combat  misery,  ignorance,  and  disease  as  ^ 
as  maintaining  the  dignity  which,  too,  is  a  u| 
versal  human  aspiration. 


Administration  Urges  Ratification  of  OECD  Convention 


i   i 


Following  are  statements  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  W.  Ball  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  February  14- 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BALL 

Press  release  68  dated  February  14 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  this  morning  to 
support  the  ratification  of  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.1  As  the  President  has 
clearly  stated,  this  proposed  organization — the 
OECD — can  play  a  significant  role  in  strengthen- 
ing the  economies  of  the  major  industrial  powers 
of  the  free  world,  including  the  United  States.    At 


1  For  background  and  text  of  convention,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8. 


the  same  time  it  can  assist  them  in  carrying  c 
their  common  responsibilities  toward  the  nevs 
developing  nations  in  an  effective  and  equital 
manner. 

This  morning  I  intend  to  outline  the  main  f<- 
tures  of  this  convention.  Before  doing  so,  ho 
ever,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  briefly  t| 
events  that  led  to  the  conception  and  negotiati 
of  the  convention  to  create  the  OECD. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  ec 
nomic  strength  of  the  West  was  concentrated  t< 
very  large  degree  in  the  United  States.  The  1 
tions  of  Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  were  f aci  I 
the  Gargantuan  task  of  rebuilding  their  shatter, 
economies  and  restoring  the  torn  fabric  of  th<' 
social  and  political  life.  In  1947  General  [Geor 
O]  Marshall  made  his  historic  speech  at  Harvai 
Thereafter,  the  representatives  of  16  Europe 
nations  met  in  Paris  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  t' 
resources  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Eur 
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m  economy.  The  following  year,  as  the  Mar- 
ill  plan  first  began  to  operate,  these  nations 
iertook  to  give  more  permanent  form  to  their 
jeriment  in  united  effort  by  creating  the  Organ- 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
Hie  OEEC,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  was 
inded  on  the  premise,  which  events  were  con- 
ntly  demonstrating,  that  the  national  economies 
the  major  European  states  were  interdependent, 
one  state  could  easily  recover  unless  its  neigh- 
's made  substantial  progress  toward  recovery, 
t  by  combining  their  efforts,  by  coordinating 
>ir  policies,  they  could  greatly  accelerate  the 
nful  process  of  economic  rehabilitation. 
rhe  interdependence  that  existed  among  the 
ropean  nations  did  not  at  that  time,  however, 
end  across  the  Atlantic.  The  nations  of  Europe 
re  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their 
nomic  recovery.  But  the  United  States  econ- 
y  was  affected  to  a  much  lesser  degree  by  what 
opened  in  Europe.  During  the  immediate  post- 
r  years  the  United  States  was  a  kind  of  tower- 
j  economic  Mt.  Everest  among  the  nations  of 

free  world  and  our  economic  prosperity  was 
large  measure  independent  of  the  economic 
icies  pursued  by  our  European  friends, 
n  the  process  of  European  recovery  the  OEEC 
yed  a  significant  role.  Through  agreements 
ched  within  the  framework  of  the  OEEC,  the 
mber  nations  brought  about  the  progressive 
nination  of  quantitative  restrictions  that  in- 
ked their  trade  with  one  another — restrictions 
ich  individual  nations  had  imposed  largely  for 
ance- of -payments  reasons.  In  addition  they 
re  able  greatly  to  increase  the  level  of  intra- 
ropean  trade  by  the  creation  of  the  European 
yments  Union,  a  system  of  clearing  balances, 
th  the  help  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  through 

cooperative  efforts  made  possible  by  the 
1EC,  Europe  had  recovered  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
t  by  1958  for  the  major  OEEC  members  to 
ueve  currency  convertibility. 

'nomic  Interdependence 

roday  the  process  of  rehabilitation  has  long 
re  been  completed  and  the  major  European  na- 
is  have  reached  new  high  levels  of  activity.  As 
isult  the  positions  of  relative  economic  strength 
the  free  world  have  radically  changed.  The 
ited  States,  while  in  absolute  terms  much  more 


powerful  than  in  the  immediate  postwar  years, 
is  no  longer  the  single  dominant  economic  power. 
We  are  still,  of  course,  the  preeminent  giant 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  But  other 
nations  have  become  giants  as  well. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  economic  strength 
of  our  friends  and  allies  is,  of  course,  altogether  in 
our  interest.  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  enhanced  because  our  friends  are  strong.  The 
whole  free  world  is  the  stronger  for  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  change  in  the  relationship  of 
economic  power  imposes  new  imperatives  on  the 
industrialized  sector  of  the  free  world.  The 
postwar  dependence  of  Europe  upon  the  United 
States  economic  policy  has  now  become  an  inter- 
dependence between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Europe  is  no  longer  so  affected  by  our 
own  economic  policies  as  in  the  early  prewar 
days,  but  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  is 
far  more  affected  by  the  economic  policies  pur- 
sued by  European  countries. 

This  fact  has  lately  been  dramatized  by  the 
deteriorating  position  of  our  overall  balance  of 
payments.  As  was  made  clear  in  the  President's 
message,2  we  should  not  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  in  our  basic  balance  of  payments  merely 
by  actions  which  we  take  unilaterally.  We 
should  at  the  same  time  seek  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  broad  lines  of  economic  policy  with  the 
other  major  industrial  powers.  Otherwise  we 
may  succeed  in  curing  our  own  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  only  by  creating  deficits  for  other 
countries  less  able  than  we  to  live  with  them.  Our 
purpose  must  be  to  concert  with  the  other  major 
industrialized  powers  on  common  measures  of  so- 
lution. This  will  necessarily  involve  some  adjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  countries  with 
persistent  balance-of -payment  surpluses. 

The  new  relationship  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence, underscored  by  our  balance-of-payments  and 
reserve  problems,  led  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  late  in  1959  in  proposing  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  OEEC  into  the  20-nation  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, with  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  full 
members.3  The  OECD  will  include  all  the 
NATO  powers,  plus  Austria,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  287. 

3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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Aims  of  the  OECD 

Secretary  Dillon,  who  directed  the  negotiations 
to  bring  about  the  OECD,  can  describe  in  detail 
the  steps  leading  to  the  drafting  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  aims  of  the  OECD  are  set  forth  in  ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  convention. 

Stated  simply,  these  aims  are  threefold: 

First,  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  highest 
sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community; 

Second,  to  increase  and  improve  economic  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  industrial  powers  to 
the  newly  developing  areas  of  the  free  world ; 

Third,  to  promote  policies  in  the  field  of  trade 
which  will  contribute  to  free-world  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  free  world  today  faces  problems  of  enor- 
mous dimensions — problems  which  make  special 
demands  upon  the  major  industrialized  countries 
that  are  associated  in  the  OECD.  To  solve  those 
problems  we  and  the  other  countries  of  the  OECD 
must  achieve  a  steady  and  high  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

The  OECD  should  greatly  assist  in  achieving 
this  objective  by  providing  a  forum  where  member 
countries  can  forge  harmonious  policies  enabling 
them  to  move  in  step  toward  the  common  goal  of 
adequate  economic  expansion.  The  organ  of  the 
OECD  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  Economic 
Policy  Committee. 

The  second  of  the  OECD's  aims,  as  provided  in 
article  1  of  the  convention,  is  to  promote  policies 
designed  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  pursuit 
of  this  goal  article  2(e)  states  that  member  coun- 
tries will  individually  and  jointly  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  less  developed  countries  by  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  capital  to  them,  providing  them 
with  more  technical  assistance,  and  helping  them 
develop  expanding  export  markets. 

The  main  OECD  body  for  carrying  out  these 
objectives  will  be  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee.  This  Committee  will  provide  an  in- 
formal forum  for  frank  discussion  and  coordina- 
tion of  policies  designed  to  increase  the  magnitude 
of  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Equally  important,  it  will  seek  to  make  assistance 
available  on  terms  that  reflect  the  development 
needs  of  recipient  countries  rather  than  merely  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  donor  countries. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  pursuing  these  ob 
jectives  the  member  governments  will  take  full; 
into  account  the  political  and  social  realities  o  j 
the  newly  developing  areas.    The  Developmen  ; 
Assistance  Committee  will  not  operate  as  a  mono 
lithic  "creditors'  club"  to  impose  conditions  upo: 
recipient  countries.    Nor  will  it  administer  aii] 
programs.     Its  purpose  will  be  to  mobilize  in| 
creased  resources  to  help  the  developing  areas. 

The  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries  arj 
varied  and  enormous.  Most  of  their  needs  can  b 
satisfied  only  by  their  own  efforts.  However 
until  they  can  make  a  start  toward  self-sustainin 
growth,  they  will  continue  to  require  help  fror 
the  outside. 

No  single  OECD  member  could  possibly  pre 
vide  the  assistance  needed.  But  the  combine 
capabilities  of  the  500  million  citizens  of  tb 
OECD  countries,  with  their  vast  reservoir  of  ecc 
nomic  resources,  technical  skills,  and  intellects 
talents,  can  contribute  greatly  to  helping  tb 
peoples  of  the  newly  developing  lands  hel 
themselves. 

The  Atlantic  Community's  goal  of  stimulatin 
its  own  economic  growth  and  of  providing  ir 
creased  assistance  to  the  free  world's  les 
privileged  peoples  cannot  be  realized  without  coi 
sidering  broad  trade  policies  in  an  internation< 
context.  Therefore  the  third  aim  of  the  OECI 
as  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  convention,  is  t 
promote  policies  designed  "to  contribute  to  tb 
expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  nor 
discriminatory  basis  in  accordance  with  interns 
tional  obligations." 

The  phrase  "in  accordance  with  internatiom 
obligations"  was  included  to  make  it  clear  ths 
the  members  of  the  OECD  are  not  expected,  b 
virtue  of  the  OECD  convention,  to  take  actior 
inconsistent  with  their  international  obligation 
The  inclusion  of  this  phrase  in  the  conventio 
neither  strengthens  nor  weakens  their  interns 
tional  obligations  nor  in  any  way  commits  tb 
members  to  continue  them. 

The  OECD  will  neither  establish  nor  adminii 
ter  trade  rules  nor  have  any  authority  regardin 
the  trade  rules  of  the  GATT  [General  Agreemer 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade] .  The  OECD  will  not  coi 
duct  tariff  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  OECD  will  provide 
forum  for:  (a)  a  frank  discussion  of  general  trad 
policies  and  practices,  (b)    the  examination  c 
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cific  trade  problems  primarily  of  interest  to 
inbers,  and  (c)  the  consideration  of  any  unset- 
i  trade  problems  between  the  six  countries  of 

European  Economic  Community 4  and  the 
en  countries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
iation.5  These  discussions  of  trade  policies 
1  practices  will  be  conducted  in  a  Trade 
mmittee. 

rhe  trade  function  of  the  OECD  offers  an  op- 
•tunity  to  deal  with  problems  involving  the 
ropean  Economic  Community,  or  the  "Six," 
1  the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  or  the 
jven."  It  is  our  purpose  to  work  with  both 
i  Six  and  the  Seven  to  reduce  trade  difficulties 
ween  them  and  with  other  countries,  to  avoid 
v  discrimination  against  our  own  exports,  and 

encourage  them  to  reduce  tariffs  affecting 
dted  States  goods  on  a  most-favored-nation 
sis. 

Fhese  three  broad  aims  of  the  OECD  attest  to 
)  determination  of  the  Atlantic  community  of 
tions  to  meet  the  pressing  economic  challenges 
the  sixties.  We  have  indeed  come  a  long  way 
)m  the  days  when  the  OEEC  was  established  as 
purely  regional  organization  concerned  prima- 
y  with  the  recovery  of  Europe.  The  main  em- 
lasis  of  the  new  OECD  will  be  on  fulfilling  the 
)rldwide  responsibilities  of  its  member  nations, 
t  only  by  accelerating  their  own  growth  but  by 
king  collective  action  to  stimulate  the  growth 

the  developing  countries,  whose  future  course 
ay  well  determine  the  shape  of  the  world  of  the 
venties. 

iw  the  Convention  Will  Operate 

Perhaps  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  describe  briefly 
)w  the  convention  will  operate. 
The  OECD  will  be  governed  by  a  Council,  com- 
3sed  of  all  members,  as  provided  in  article  7. 
he  Council  is  authorized  in  article  9  to  establish 
Lose  subsidiary  bodies  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ient  of  the  OECD's  aims.  There  will  be  an  in- 
irnational  secretariat,  headed  by  a  Secretary 
eneral,  as  provided  in  articles  10  and  11. 
Normally  the  affairs  of  the  Organization  will  be 

'Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
>e  Netherlands. 

'Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switz- 
"land,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


handled  as  follows:  A  proposed  course  of  action 
will  be  discussed  by  the  appropriate  subsidiary 
body,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  secretariat,  will 
prepare  recommendations  for  the  Council's  consid- 
eration. After  due  deliberation  the  Council  will 
decide  on  the  disposition  of  the  proposal  by  mu- 
tual agreement  of  all  the  members.  This  might 
take  one  of  a  variety  of  forms.  For  example,  the 
Council  could  by  unanimous  agreement:  (a)  take 
note  of  the  recommendation  of  the  subsidiary 
body,  (b)  instruct  the  subsidiary  body  to  continue 
its  consideration  of  the  matter,  (c)  agree  to  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  member  governments,  or  (d) 
agree  to  a  decision  binding  on  member  govern- 
ments, subject  to  approval  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  processes. 

As  provided  in  article  6,  decisions  or  recom- 
mendations require  unanimous  agreement  of  all 
members.  A  member  government  may,  however, 
abstain  from  voting  on  a  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion, and,  if  it  does,  that  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion will  not  apply  to  it.  Thus  there  is  no  situation 
in  which  any  decision  or  recommendation  can  be 
applicable  to  a  member  country  without  its  con- 
sent. Furthermore,  article  6(3)  provides  that  no 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  any  member  until  it 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  own 
constitutional  procedures.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  convention  does  not  modify  or  supersede 
any  United  States  law — Federal  or  State. 

Gentlemen,  the  convention  you  are  examining  is 
a  good  convention.  It  is  a  short,  flexible  instru- 
ment. It  is  specific  enough  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive organization  to  deal  with  the  main  economic 
challenges  confronting  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
Yet  it  is  general  enough  to  allow  the  OECD  to 
adapt  as  required  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 
In  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
convention,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  OECD 
grew  out  of  an  American  initiative.  Hence  it  will 
probably  not  come  into  being  until  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  agreement.  Some  other 
nations  will  delay  their  legislative  processes  until 
the  new  organization  has  been  assured  of  United 
States  support.  Even  before  the  OECD  comes 
into  being,  however,  we  can  begin  to  transform 
the  OEEC  and  utilize  it  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  today.  To  do  this  effectively  we  must 
demonstrate  our  intention  of  playing  a  continuing 
part  in  the  work  of  economic  cooperation  with 
our  allies. 
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I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  that  intention  by 
ratifying  the  convention. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON 

I  am  glad  to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  urge  Senate  approval  of  the 
convention  for  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  When  I  last  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  this  subject,  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations,  and,  while 
the  main  outlines  of  the  OECD  convention  were 
already  clear,  many  details  remained  to  be  ironed 
out.  Now  the  convention  has  been  signed  and  is 
before  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  concept  of  the  OECD  reflects  an  historic 
change  in  our  relations  with  Western  Europe  and 
in  the  relations  between  the  industrialized  and 
developing  countries.  The  OECD  would  be  the 
main  instrumentality  for  welding  stronger  links 
between  the  countries  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  in  meeting  the  enormous  chal- 
lenge they  face  in  advancing  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  freedom  throughout  the  free 
world.  Only  through  working  together  can  we 
bring  our  tremendous  economic  resources,  tech- 
nical competence,  and  scientific  ability  fully  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  today's  revolutionary 
world. 

Before  indicating  in  more  detail  the  kind  of 
cooperation  through  the  OECD  of  major  concern 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  origins  of  the  OECD  convention, 
with  which  I  was  closely  associated  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  OECD  was  an  American  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  President  Eisenhower  late  in  1959.  It 
was  an  initiative  to  which  the  Western  European 
countries  and  Canada  quickly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally responded. 

The  old  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  originally  established  in  1948  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  the  Marshall  plan,  had  com- 
pleted the  task  it  was  designed  to  fulfill.  Western 
Europe  had  been  restored  to  vigorous  health. 
Discriminatory  trade  quotas  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Convertibility  of  the  major  European 
currencies  had  been  reestablished.  This  era  of 
transatlantic  relations  had  drawn  to  a  close. 
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In  this  earlier  period  the  United  States  ai 
Canada  were  associated  with  the  Europeans 
their  efforts  through  the  OEEC  but  were  not  fi 
partners.  This  was  proper,  for  the  job  to  be  doi 
required  a  breakthrough  in  intra-European  coo 
eration,  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  cast 
the  role  of  providing  material  and  moral  suppo 
for  this  great  cooperative  effort  of  Europe  to  he 
itself. 

A  New  Era  of  Partnership 

Now  we  are  entered  upon  a  new  era  and  fa 
new  challenges.  In  this  era  intra-European  coo 
eration  remains  important  and  must  be  preserve 
But,  beyond  this,  the  industrialized  countries 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  must  henc 
forth  work  in  full  partnership  to  strengthen  t 
economy  of  the  entire  free  world  and  to  provi 
the  developing  countries  with  the  resources  they 
sorely  need  if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  Western  Europe,  ne^ 
strong  and  confident,  appeared  ready  to  sha 
fully  with  us  the  responsibilities  we  had  shot 
dered  virtually  alone  through  most  of  the  postw 
period.  Accordingly,  President  Eisenhower  in  1 
meetings  in  Paris  in  December  of  that  year 6  wi 
President  de  Gaulle,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  a1 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  suggested  that  ti 
time  had  come  to  reorganize  and  revitalize  trai 
atlantic  relations  so  as  to  redirect  the  energies  ! 
the  industrialized  countries  toward  the  econoir; 
improvement  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

Out  of  these  four-power  talks  emerged  consult 
tions  and  negotiations  among  all  18  of  the  memb 
countries  of  the  OEEC,  the  United  States,  a:: 
Canada. 

A  group  of  four  experts  was  created  to  drr 
the  charter  of  a  successor  organization  to  tj 
OEEC  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  cou 
join  as  full  members.  After  consulting  represei 
atives  of  the  20  interested  governments,  as  well 
a  number  of  individuals  and  international  orga 
izations,  the  group  of  four  experts  submitted  th< 
draft  in  April  1960.  Intensive  intergovernmenil 
negotiations  on  the  OECD  then  began  in  May  ail 
continued  almost  without  break  until  Decernr/ 
14,  when  representatives  of  the  20  governmer; 
signed  the  OECD  convention. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  the  convention  befo 


6  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  43 
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i.  It  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
1CD.  It  clearly  states  the  basis  on  which  the 
lustrialized  nations  of  North  America  and 
;stern  Europe  are  joining  together  and  the  rea- 
ls why  they  are  doing  so.  It  provides  the 
ans  for  converting  common  policy  objectives 
o  effective  action.  Yet  it  does  not  restrict  or 
pinge  upon  the  sovereign  rights  which  each  of 
s  member  countries  is  determined  to  preserve, 
short,  the  convention  provides  a  simple,  sturdy 
itform  from  which  the  OECD  countries  can 
inch  cooperative  and  constructive  action  to  meet 
>  major  economic  problems  facing  us  today. 

ordinating  International  Economic  Policies 

rhe  Treasury  Department  is  especially  con- 
ned with  two  types  of  measures  to  which  the 
ictions  of  the  OECD  would  be  relevant :  those 
it  will  invigorate  our  economy  and  those  that 
11  improve  our  balance-of-payments  position, 
ch  measures  are  now  closely  interrelated.  For 
i  first  time  in  over  30  years,  and  to  a  larger  ex- 
it than  ever  before  in  our  history,  our  success 

pursuing  these  objectives  is  dependent  on  the 
derstanding  and  cooperation  of  the  industri- 
zed  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  turn  their 
momies  are  heavily  influenced  by  our  actions 
re  at  home.  We  must  take  into  account  the 
ternational  repercussions  of  actions  which  we 
ke  here  at  home,  since  the  reactions  they  may 
ovoke  abroad  could  easily  frustrate  our  objec- 
ts. The  only  answer  is  close,  continuing  con- 
ltation  and  cooperation  with  Canada  and  the 
untries  of  Western  Europe.  The  OECD  is  de- 
fied to  provide  the  forum  for  this  consultation 
id  cooperation. 

As  an  example,  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
st  announced  by  the  President  to  improve  our 
lance  of  payments  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
igree  on  the  extent  to  which  the  major  Western 
uropean  countries  pursue  compatible  policies. 

is  in  this  connection  that  we  in  the  Treasury 
epartment  think  the  OECD  will  be  especially 
eful.  In  the  OECD  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
formal  and  frank  consultations  with  policymak- 
g  officials  from  our  partner  countries.  Such 
•nsultations  should  enable  the  OECD  countries 

move  in  harmony  toward  the  common  objective 
:  economic  growth.  Also  such  consultations 
lould  result  in  measures  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 


tion of  the  United  States  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
balance  of  payments  and  gold,  set  forth  our  pro- 
gram to  ease  the  problem  of  short-term  funds 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  basic  payments  deficit  and 
achieve  longer  term  equilibrium.  Most  of  the 
measures  described  by  the  President  will  be  more 
effective  if  complementary  policies  are  followed 
by  the  major  OECD  countries.  Some  of  the 
measures  can  be  effective  only  in  cooperation  with 
these  countries. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  better  international 
coordination  of  economic  and  financial  policies 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  last  year's  movements 
of  international  short-term  capital. 

During  the  first  half  of  1960  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  on  an  annual  basis  was  $2.7  bil- 
lion— down  markedly  from  the  level  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  1959.  Last  spring  our  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  was  at  4  percent,  the  German  Bun- 
desbank rate  was  4  percent,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  was  5  percent.  In  other  words, 
all  those  rates  were  close  together.  Then,  as  busi- 
ness began  to  slow  in  the  United  States,  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  began  to  ease  credit  and  reduced 
its  rate  first  to  3y2  percent  and  later  to  3  percent. 
Meanwhile  the  German  Bundesbank,  with  its  eye 
on  the  domestic  boom  in  Germany  and  with  the 
objective  of  controlling  inflation  at  home,  in- 
creased its  discount  rate  to  5  percent  in  June. 
The  Bank  of  England  promptly  followed  suit 
and  upped  its  rate  to  6  percent. 

These  actions  brought  about  a  sharp  imbalance 
in  short-term  interest  rates.  The  results  were 
bad  for  all  concerned.  A  flood  of  short-term 
funds  left  New  York  seeking  the  higher  return 
in  Frankfort  and  London.  This  sharply  in- 
creased our  balance-of-payments  deficit  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $2.9  billion  in  the  first  6  months 
to  a  rate  of  $4.7  billion  in  the  second  6  months. 
This  sudden  and  sharp  increase  shook  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  and  the  result  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  outflow  of  gold.  This  in  turn 
brought  on  the  speculative  outbreak  in  the  pri- 
vate gold  market  in  London  last  October,  when 
for  a  day  or  two  gold  sold  at  $40  an  ounce. 
Meanwhile  the  large  inflow  of  American  funds 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  German  authorities 
to  tighten  up  on  investment  in  Germany.    When 
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this  became  clear  the  German  and  British  author- 
ities cut  back  their  discount  rates,  the  flow  of 
short-term  capital  slowed,  and  confidence  was 
gradually  restored. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  this  is  that  in 
these  days  of  convertible  currencies  there  must  be 
close  cooperation  and  coordination  between  our 
financial  and  monetary  authorities  and  those  of 
the  major  industrialized  countries  of  "Western 
Europe.  This  is  now  recognized  on  all  sides. 
The  OECD  is  the  forum  in  which  this  coordina- 
tion can  be  worked  out  and  through  which  we  can 
avoid  similar  episodes  in  the  future.  As  such  it 
is  a  vitally  important  element  in  our  drive  to  right 
our  payments  deficit  without  infringing  on  the 
actions  that  must  be  taken  to  rernvigorate  our 
economy  at  home. 

Economic  Growth  in  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  OECD  will  also  provide  an  especially  im- 
portant mechanism  for  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  North  America  and  Western  Europe  to 
work  in  concert  to  contribute  to  sound  economic 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  The  ex- 
treme poverty  of  these  countries  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  gap  between  standards  of  living 
in  the  industrialized  OECD  countries  and  those  in 
the  less  developed  countries  is  large  and  widening. 

To  narrow  this  gap  will  require  great  effort  and 
considerable  resources.  Economic  development 
requires  the  formation  of  capital  on  a  large  scale. 
While  the  greatest  portion  of  this  capital  must  be 
derived  from  savings  on  the  part  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  these  countries  also  need  large 
help  from  the  industrialized  countries.  By  fos- 
tering consultation  and  coordination  among  mem- 
ber countries,  the  OECD  can  contribute  greatly 
to  increasing  and  improving  the  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  assistance  extended  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  It  can  help  to  insure 
that  all  the  industrialized  countries  carry  their 
full  and  fair  share  of  the  burden,  including  those 
which  up  to  now  have  not  fully  met  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field.  In  this  respect  also  we  in 
the  Treasury  Department  look  on  the  OECD  as 
an  essential  instrument  of  financial  policy. 

To  summarize  the  role  of  the  OECD,  in  terms 
of  tasks  which  the  President  has  stressed  in  his 
message  on  balance  of  payments  and  gold 


— It  will  be  a  major  forum  for  efforts  to  hai 
monize  the  financial  and  economic  policies  f( 
growth  and  stability  of  most  of  those  industria 
ized  nations  of  the  world  whose  economic  behavk 
significantly  influences  the  course  of  the  wor] 
economy  and  trend  of  international  payments; 

— It  will  provide  a  solid  framework  for  intei 
sive  and  frequent  international  consultations  c 
the  financial  and  monetary  policies  which  must  1 
pursued  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  betb 
balance  in  the  international  payments  position ; 

— Finally,  it  will  bring  into  being  an  organiz; 
tion  of  vital  importance  for  assisting,  on  a  coo] 
erative  basis,  the  developing  countries  of  the  fr< 
world. 


President  Emphasizes  U.S.  Support 
for  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 1 

Ambassador  Stevenson  in  the  Security  Couth 
today  [February  15]  has  expressed  fully  ai 
clearly  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gover 
ment  toward  the  attempts  to  undermine  the  e 
fectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  Organizatio 
The  United  States  can  take  care  of  itself,  b'> 
the  United  Nations  system  exists  so  that  eve:, 
nation  can  have  the  assurance  of  security.  Ai 
attempt  to  destroy  this  system  is  a  blow  aimi 
directly  at  the  independence  and  security  of  eve: 
nation,  large  and  small. 

I  am  also,  however,  seriously  concerned  at  wh 
appears  to  be  a  threat  of  unilateral  interventk 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Kepublic  of  Cong 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  governme. 
is  really  planning  to  take  so  dangerous  and  :• 
responsible  a  step.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  in 
portant  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstandi): 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  such  s. 
eventuality.  The  United  States  has  support, 
and  will  continue  to  support  the  United  Natioi' 
presence  in  the  Congo.  The  United  States  co- 
siders  that  the  only  legal  authority  entitled  » 
speak  for  the  Congo  as  a  whole  is  a  governme; 
established  under  the  Chief  of  State,  Preside; 
[Joseph]  Kasavubu,  who  has  been  seated  in  iJ 


1  Read  at  the  President's  news  conference  on  Feb.  15. 
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neral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  a 
jority  vote  of  its  members.2  The  broadening 
the  government  under  President  Kasavubu  is 
luite  legitimate  subject  of  discussion,  and  such 
cussions  have  been  going  on  in  Leopoldville 
1  in  New  York,  but  the  purported  recognition 
Congolese  factions  as  so-called  governments  in 
ler  parts  of  that  divided  country  can  only  con- 
ie  and  make  more  difficult  the  task  of  securing 
ngolese  independence  and  unity, 
rhe  United  Nations  offers  the  best,  if  not  the 
ly,  possibility  for  the  restoration  of  conditions 
stability  and  order  in  the  Congo, 
rhe  press  reports  this  afternoon  that  Prime 
nister  Nehru  has  stated,  "If  the  United  Na- 
ns goes  out  of  the  Congo,  it  will  be  a  disaster." 
strongly  agree  with  this  view.  Only  by  the 
ssence  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  can 
Eice  be  kept  in  Africa. 

[  would  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
ates  and,  indeed,  all  members  of  the  United 
itions  to  defend  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
ns by  opposing  any  attempt  by  any  govern- 
snt  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  the  Congo. 


'esident  Pledges  United  States 
jpport  of  NATO 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
nt  Kennedy  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
\ich  was  delivered  on  February  15. 

lite  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

In  my  Inaugural  Address 1  I  pledged  to  the 
ambers  of  this  great  organization  "the  loyalty 
faithful  friends." 

In  the  three  weeks  since  I  became  President  I 
tve  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  magni- 
de  of  the  perils  which  confront  the  United 
;ates  and  free  nations  everywhere.  But  I  have 
so  been  increasingly  convinced  that  we  can  face 
)wn  those  perils,  if  we  mobilize  the  unified 
rength  and  will  of  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
ommunity. 

We  of  the  Atlantic  Community  are  the  single 
ost  effective  obstacle  between  tyranny  and  its  de- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  904. 
1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


sire  to  dominate  the  world.  Our  historic  bonds 
of  friendship  have  been  strengthened  by  common 
values  and  a  common  goal — the  creation  of  a 
world  where  free  men  can  live  at  peace  and  in 
dignity,  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  If  we  act  together,  this  goal 
is  within  our  grasp.  If  we  falter,  then  freedom 
itself  will  be  in  mortal  danger. 

Therefore  I  pledge  the  United  States,  and  my 
own  unremitting  efforts,  to  the  support  of  the 
principles  which  guide  our  effort,  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  unity  which  gives  us  strength,  and  to  the 
institutions  we  have  created  to  give  working  life 
to  our  common  intent. 

Effective  collective  defense  is  the  first  mission 
of  our  great  alliance  in  NATO.  Our  task  here 
is  to  convince  any  aggressor  that  an  attack  on  the 
territory  of  NATO  members  would  be  met  with 
swift  and  punishing  resistance.  While  relying 
also  on  the  growing  strength  of  all,  the  United 
States  will  continue  its  full  participation  in  the 
common  defense  effort.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  military  strength  in  Europe 
is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  Strength 
in  Europe,  like  strength  here  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  essential  condition  of  peace. 

But  the  interests  of  NATO,  and  the  Atlantic 
Community  as  a  whole,  are  not  military  alone. 
The  dangers  to  our  security  and  the  challenges  to 
our  enterprise  take  many  forms — economic,  ideo- 
logical and  political.  Through  its  various  instru- 
ments the  Atlantic  Community  must  equip  itself 
to  respond  with  speed  and  unity  of  purpose  on 
every  front — by  improving  our  processes  of  con- 
sultation— by  expanding  the  area  of  our  coopera- 
tion to  include  common  problems  of  trade  and 
money,  and  by  uniting  in  the  effort  to  construct 
a  sound,  growing  economy  for  the  entire  non- 
communist  world. 

This  last  undertaking— the  task  of  economic  de- 
velopment—is vital  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  the  turbulent,  emerging  continents  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America;  it  is  also  a  duty  which 
the  strong  owe  to  the  weak.  It  is  an  undertaking 
unmatched  in  scope,  in  difficulty,  and  in  nobility 
of  purpose. 

It  is  an  important  and  heartening  fact  that  the 
adventure  of  assisting  the  underdeveloped  areas 
has  captured  the  imagination  and  the  idealism  of 
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the  young  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
undertaking  will  require  the  efforts  of  all  of  us — 
and  other  nations  too.  In  accomplishing  all  our 
economic  tasks  we  must  work  together  in  a  new 
intimacy  in  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  ,2  and  I  hope 
that  through  the  OECD  we  shall  come  firmly  to 
grips  with  this  fundamental  problem  of  aid. 

Although  the  technical  task  here  is  economic, 
our  ultimate  purpose  transcends  material  consid- 
erations. The  challenge  is  to  create  a  new  partner- 
ship between  the  old  nations  in  the  north  and  the 
new  nations  to  the  south.  In  the  end,  we  must 
build  that  partnership  not  merely  on  a  common 
interest  in  economic  growth,  but  on  a  common 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  political  freedom. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  larger  re- 
sources, is  prepared  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  this 
burden.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  wish  to  commit  an  equitable 
proportion  of  their  own  growing  resources  to  the 
common  effort  of  economic  development,  as  well 
as  to  the  tasks  of  the  common  defense.  Without 
that  willingness  our  effort  will  surely  fail.  In  all 
our  common  enterprises  we  must  establish  prin- 
ciples, clearly  understood  by  our  governments  and 
our  peoples,  on  which  burden-sharing  can  be 
based. 

We  shall  also  continue  to  support  and  encourage 
the  movement  toward  European  integration.  This 
movement  is  a  powerful  and  unifying  force  which 
can  multiply  free  Europe's  strength  and  prestige, 
can  assure  increased  security  and  progress  for 
European  peoples,  and  can  contribute  greatly 
to  meeting  the  goals  of  the  broader  Atlantic 
Community. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  the  friends  of  freedom.  There  will  be  setbacks 
as  well  as  gains.  But  if  we  face  candidly  the 
agenda  that  confronts  us,  our  national  differences 
will  fade  and  assume  tolerable  proportions.  If 
we  summon  to  the  real  tasks  we  face  our  resources 
of  mind  and  will  and  material  strength — if  we 
never  lose  sight  of  our  common  goals — then  we 
will  have  carried  forward  in  our  time  the  old  task 
of  our  community:  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
values  of  a  civilization  which  has  lighted  man's 
way  for  more  than  2,500  years. 


Secretary  Rusk  To  Attend  SEATO 
Council  of  Ministers  Meeting 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  16 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  Stati 
despite  his  crowded  calendar,  has  decided  to  ai 
tend  the  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  meetin 
at  Bangkok  on  March  27. 

The  Council  meeting  will  afford  the  Secretar 
his  first  opportunity  to  meet  personally  with  tl 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  states  of  th 
important  Organization.  This  meeting  will  ah 
provide  the  Secretary  with  a  far-reaching  oppo: 
tunity  to  participate  in  and  contribute  t 
SEATO's  vital  work  of  promoting  peace,  stabi 
ity,  and  regional  solidarity  in  the  face  of  tl 
threat  now  posed  to  southeast  Asia  by  the  coi 
tinuing  Communist  pressures.  One  of  the  su! 
jects  the  Secretary  expects  to  discuss  with  h 
colleagues  in  SEATO  will  be  the  most  effects 
way  to  conduct  the  future  business  of  thi 
Organization. 

Details  of  Mr.  Eusk's  itinerary  as  well  as  tl 
composition  of  the  delegation  will  be  announce 
later  by  the  Department  of  State.  I  understai 
that  the  Secretary's  time  is  severely  limited  ai 
that  his  route  to  Bangkok  will  necessarily  be  i, 
direct  as  possible. 


German-American  Relations 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rush  1 

We  do  hope  that  you  will  have  in  this  importa 
conference  a  fruitful  discussion.  You  have  he) 
a  combination  which  should  guarantee  a  good  d  • 
cussion.  You  have  private  citizens  who  can  enj<" 
the  soar  of  wings  of  imagination,  and  you  ha) 
officials  who  can  provide  the  stabilizers  and  t) 
rudders  of  responsibility. 

You  will  be  discussing  relations  between  p«- 
pies.  These  relations  are  superficially  easy,  fct 
in  fact  they  are  rather  difficult  and  complicatl 
because  on  the  surface  we  seem  to  think  that  I 


See  pp.  32.3  and  326. 


1  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  16  at  an  Americ 
German  conference  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  a 
Germany  and  its  German  counterpart,  the  Atlantic  Bri<e 
(press  release  70). 
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all  about  the  same.  We  are  people,  we  are 
lilies,  we  are  men  and  women  who  seem  to  have 

same  aspirations,  the  same  daily  needs,  the 
ie  ambitions,  the  same  habits.  But  at  crucial 
ments  we  discover,  alas,  that  we  turn  out  to  be 
mgers  to  each  other. 

Ve  discover  that  understanding  is  not  a  matter 
passing  amiability  but  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
1  and  precise  knowledge  about  each  other's 
ic  ideas.  And  it  is  because  of  this  that  some 
us  welcome  the  attention  which  this  meeting 
lects  to  give  to  our  educational  systems  in  our 
)  countries  and  the  relationships  between  them, 

it  is  important  that  we  know  which  are  the 
as  that  make  a  difference  and  which  are  those 
ich  are  simply  beautifully  woven  notions  with 
;le  reality  behind  them. 

Tor  example,  our  friends  from  across  the  At- 
itic  would  do  well  to  give  some  thought  to  a 
tion  which  was  articulated  in  the  late  18th 
itury  in  one  of  our  basic  documents.  That  is, 
it  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
)  consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  a  notion 
rich  has  caused  many  philosophers  a  certain 
title  amusement.  It  is  a  notion  which  has  led 
lers  to  express  cynicism  as  they  see  the  obvious 
ceptions  in  our  conduct.  It  is  a  notion  which 
ne  have  put  away  simply  as  a  slogan  of  a  revolu- 
mary  period.  But  there  are  others  who  suspect 
at  these  simple  words  may  be  a  sort  of  scarlet 
read  of  the  long-range  attitudes  of  the  American 
ople  in  their  relationships  with  problems  in 
lier  parts  of  the  world. 

It  helps  to  explain  our  instinctual  reaction  to 
ch  an  issue  as  colonialism — the  colonialism  in 
astern  Europe,  the  colonialism  in  other  parts  of 
e  world — that  makes  us  a  little  uneasy  about 
me  of  the  company  we  keep  even  in  our  close 
sociations  and  gives  us  problems  of  conscience 

some  of  the  practices  which  we  still  endure 
ithin  our  own  political  system. 
You  will  be  talking  about  relations  between 
wernments,  and  there  you  will  be  involved  with 
problem  of  context,  because  these  are  not  merely 
lateral  relations.  They  are  relations  between 
vo  governments  who  in  turn  are  involved  with 
unplete  universes  of  relations.  What  you  and 
e  do  together  will  set  up  tangling  reactions 
Lroughout  the  entire  remainder  of  our  relation- 
lips  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  need  to 
>nsider  in  what  respects  we  can  work  together 
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and  consolidate,  fortify,  unify  the  total  relation- 
ships which  you  and  we  have  in  common. 

For  most  of  our  problems  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  will  turn  out,  I  suspect,  to  be 
common  problems.  Most  of  them  are  not  bilateral 
but  arise  out  of  our  membership  in  a  larger 
community. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Germany  many  years 
ago,  I  lived  in  Neue  Babelsberg,  and  I  had  a  canoe, 
and  I  vised  that  canoe  as  often  as  possible  in  the 
lakes  that  surrounded  Neue  Babelsberg,  near 
Potsdam.  One  day  I  pulled  the  canoe  up  on  the 
bank  and  went  into  a  restaurant  for  lunch.  When 
I  came  back  the  canoe  was  gone.  I  reported  it  to 
the  water  police,  and  they  with  their  boats  scouted 
around  for  a  while.  And  then  after  a  while  they 
came  back  with  the  canoe  and  said,  "We  have 
found  your  canoe  and  have  caught  the  thief,  and 
he  will  be  punished,  but  you  yourself  will  be  fined 
five  marks  for  tempting  thieves."  My  German 
friends  with  legal  background  have  vociferously 
denied  that  there  has  been  a  crime  in  Neue  Babels- 
berg called  "tempting  thieves"  and  that  I  perhaps 
was  the  victim  of  an  ambitious  police  officer. 

But  nevertheless  the  lesson  has  been  worth  many 
times  more  than  the  five  marks  to  me,  because  I 
believe  that  we  in  our  democracies  are  confronted 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  how  we  avoid 
tempting  thieves.  Our  problem  is  how  to  pursue 
the  human,  the  long-term,  the  civilized  purposes 
of  democratic  societies  and  yet  maintain  the  reso- 
lution and  the  strength  to  make  it  clear  that 
thieves  shall  not  have  their  way. 

Well,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  you  and  we  have  in  common,  for  we  must 
consult  both  about  ideas  and  about  method  and 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  enough  unfinished  busi- 
ness ahead  of  us  to  keep  us  busy  for  a  long  time. 
As  you  take  stock  of  German-American  rela- 
tions and  the  context  of  the  responsibilities  which 
our  two  countries  must  now  bear  in  the  future,  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that, 
while  much  has  been  accomplished  to  realize  our 
goals,  much  remains  to  be  achieved. 

While  a  free  democratic  society  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Federal  Republic,  17  million  Ger- 
mans continue  to  be  deprived  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  While  the 
security  and  freedom  of  West  Berlin  have  been 
preserved,   Berlin  remains  a  capital  without   a 
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country  through  the  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 
many, a  situation  which  can  only  be  righted 
through  reunification  and  peace  and  freedom. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  to  realize 
the  great  potentialities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
mutual  defense  and  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration. And  while  the  members  of  the  Western 
Alliance  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  supplying  economic  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries,  we  have  yet  to  agree  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  burden  is  to  be  shared. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  areas 


where  great  problems  and  opportunities  conf  roi 
us,  and,  although  there  are  many  others,  the 
seem  to  be  central. 

In  consonance  with  President  Kennedy's  inai 
gural  remarks,  I  believe  that  we  must  counsel  h 
gether  to  determine  "what  together  we  can  do  f( 
the  freedom  of  man,"  and  if  the  deliberations  ar 
exchanges  of  this  conference  are  conducted  in  thi 
spirit,  I  am  certain  that  they  will  prove  mo 
productive. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  you  my  best  wishes,  ar 
I  will  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  resul 
of  your  talks. 


A  World  Divided 


by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 1 
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Two  Kinds  of  Worlds 

In  1960  I  made  two  voyages  of  discovery. 
Thanks  to  the  airplane  I  was  able  to  cover  some 
100,000  miles  and  visit  40  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. This  was  a  wonderful  and  perhaps  unique 
experience. 

The  purpose  of  these  travels  was  not  simply  to 
view  the  scene.  It  was  to  study  on  a  comparative 
basis  in  a  short  timespan,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  living  in  the  countries 
visited,  the  nature  of  the  problems  for  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  some  30  or  40  highly  industrialized  and  per- 
haps 50  or  60  nonindustrialized  or  underdevel- 
oped areas.  The  problems,  if  not  solved,  can  be 
the  source  of  considerable  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  study,  as  a  practical  matter,  must  be 
based  on  the  assembly  and  interpretation  of  many 
views.  The  opinions  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, of  chiefs  of  state,  and  of  other  observers  have 


1  Address  made  before  the  Rye  Forum  at  Rye,  N.Y.,  on 
Feb.  19  (press  release  73  dated  Feb.  17). 


been  the  raw  material  for  a  number  of  conclusion 
The  result  of  this  survey  was  not  encouraging  f< 
the  short  run.  It  showed  that  the  world  is  call*, 
on  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  bridge  the  ii 
creasing  gap.  It  underscored  the  multiplicity  < 
needs  already  known.  These  needs,  growing  oi 
of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  insecurity,  are  alreac 
generally  recognized,  but  the  imminent  dangers  I 
all  of  us  arising  from  these  facts  have  perha] 
been  underestimated. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  differences  betwet 
these  more-  and  less-developed  areas  have  h 
creased  rather  than  diminished  in  the  past  1( 
years.  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  increa 
ing  accessibility  of  the  more  remote  corners  ( 
the  world.  Science  has  made  possible  a  refin 
ment  and  an  elaboration  of  living  in  many  coui 
tries,  while  the  peoples  of  the  jungles  an 
mountains  have  not  changed  their  way  of  life  sij 
nificantly  for  centuries.  The  Westerner  comi 
with  his  walkie-talkie  to  a  land  where  the  drum 
still  the  basic  means  of  communication.  Jets  ai 
crossing  impenetrable  rain  forests  to  land  near  tl 
mud  walls  of  the  desert  villages.    We  have  learne 
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bounce  messages  off  the  moon,  but  several  liun- 
ed  million  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  cannot 
ad  or  write  the  simplest  words. 
Suddenly,  since  World  War  II,  the  latent  de- 
ands  of  millions  have  come  to  the  fore.  The 
•essure  of  one  type  of  civilization  on  another  has 
■oken  some  of  the  barriers  and  restrictions.  The 
Drld  cannot  continue  to  accept  these  contrasts  in 
lence.  The  needs  are  known  and  must  be  met. 
Because  of  this  new  awareness  of  the  wide  dif- 
rences  in  living  and  capability,  the  new  forces 
■e  straining  our  international  relations.  Change, 
security,  and  conflict  are  threatening  to  disrupt 
•derly  progress  toward  peace  and  prosperity, 
lie  nature  of  the  dangers  confronting  us  can  be 
en  by  examining  the  causes  behind  the  troubles 
i  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  elsewhere.  These  causal 
tctors  are  both  psychological  and  material.   Even 

someone  wished  to  isolate  the  more  primitive 
onomies  from  those  that  are  rich  in  goods  and 
loney,  it  would  be  impossible. 

Even  if  some  were  to  fear  the  dangers  of  "a 
ttle  knowledge,"  the  hunger  for  education  would 
ive  to  be  met.  The  plane  overhead,  the  thou- 
inds  of  students  already  going  to  Moscow,  Paris, 
ondon,  and  New  York,  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
vilization  are  competing  with  color  and  rhythm 
f  primitive  societies.  Some  of  the  people  who 
ve  at  a  subsistence  level  do  not  yet  know  exactly 
hat  they  want,  but  they  know  that  they  must 
ave  "equality,"  "independence,"  and  hope  of  a 
etter  life. 

The  danger  and  the  challenge  in  this  situation 
rise  in  part  out  of  the  easy  promises  and  exces- 
ive  expectations  being  put  before  millions  of 
ieople  by  those  nations  within  the  Communist 
rbit  and  in  the  new  instruments  of  power  now  in 
lie  hands  of  leaders  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
ties, which  can  confuse  and  delude  many  as  to 
rtiere  their  interests  lie.  If  Communist  China, 
?hile  its  people  are  starving,  sends  aid  to  Mada- 
gascar and  Zanzibar,  one  can  well  question  the 
bility  of  the  political  leaders  of  Africa  and  Asia 
o  choose  a  course  consistent  with  their  peoples' 
ong-range  interests.  Soviets  are  promising  large 
;ifts  and  loans  in  Africa.  In  fact  they  have  said 
o  a  number  of  leaders  they  can  have  all  the  aid 
hey  need.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  new  aware- 
Less  of  need  in  the  less  developed  countries  and 
hose  who  appear  ready  to  meet  every  need  gain 
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an  immediate  advantage.     This  situation  has  po- 
tentials for  good  and  ill  which  affect  all  our  policy. 

The  countries  which  I  have  visited  differ  from 
each  other  more  in  their  economic  conditions  than 
they  do  in  their  attitudes  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Their  point  of  view  is  strikingly  similar,  and  in 
this  unanimity  of  view  as  to  their  needs  and  re- 
quirements lies  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Their 
economic  conditions,  in  contrast  to  this,  vary 
widely.  While  all  are  poor  in  terms  of  money 
income,  some  are  overpopulated  and  some  are 
underpopulated.  Some  are  dependent  on  a  single 
crop  and  some  have  varied  products.  Some  have 
virtually  no  dependable  water  resources  and 
others  have  heavy  rainfall,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
Some  will  remain  poor  for  decades  and  can  only 
progress  through  assistance  from  without ;  others 
have  rich  resources.  Some  have  an  easy,  simple 
life;  some  struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence. 

All,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  have  recently  be- 
come aware  of  a  contrast,  however ;  there  is  a  gap 
which  they  recognize  and  which  must  somehow 
be  filled.  One  can  generalize  the  difference  by 
saying  that  it  consists  in  large  measure  of  an  in- 
ability to  control,  even  in  part,  natural  phenom- 
ena and  that  the  countries  can  neither  prevent  nor 
compensate  for  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Thus  they 
remain  close  to  the  subsistence  level.  All  are 
fighting  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  sense  of  injustice,  a  readiness  to  revolt 
against  restriction,  and  a  search  for  allies  who 
understand  their  problems. 

Visits  to  New  Lands 

Last  March  I  flew  into  Bali,  Indonesia,  a  few 
hours  from  Djakarta,  the  capital  of  Indonesia. 
This  is  an  island  paradise  where  the  villagers  live 
together  in  a  cooperative  fashion.  They  have  one 
of  their  main  harvests  in  the  lagoon,  where  at  low 
tide  they  all  work  together  to  gather  their  many 
shellfish,  snails,  seaweeds,  and  many-colored  fish 
and  then  return  to  their  villages,  where  all  the  pro- 
duce is  shared  in  common.  Their  cooperation  is 
a  natural  and  spontaneous  form  of  communism. 

In  April  I  flew  over  the  mountains  to  Nepal,  past 
Mt.  Everest  and  the  many  rugged  valleys  where 
the  people  herd  their  sheep  on  the  edge  of  glaciers 
and  live  by  primitive  agriculture,  scarcely  know- 
ing where  their  country  begins  and  ends  or  who 
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their  rulers  are.  Here  the  climate  is  vigorous, 
the  soil  is  difficult,  and  travel  for  a  few  miles  an 
adventurous,  arduous  undertaking. 

More  recently  I  was  in  Zanzibar.  This  is  a 
beautiful,  tradition-bound  island  trading  post 
where  Indians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  English  cross 
paths  as  they  trade  in  east  Africa.  Here  the  aver- 
age peasant  builds  his  hut  of  palm  fronds.  Many 
get  their  main  food  from  coconuts  that  fall  to  be 
gathered  freely  before  the  trees  are  stripped  for 
harvest.  Others,  earning  cash  wages  from  cloves 
or  coconuts,  buy  their  simple  necessities  for  a  sub- 
sistence living  or  are  engaged  in  varied  minor 
trades. 

In  December  I  was  in  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the 
former  French  Congo.  Here  the  contrast  I  saw 
was  more  on  a  political  level.  The  President  re- 
ceived 12  other  chiefs  of  state  at  a  splendid  dinner 
with  hundreds  dancing  to  "high  life"  music  and 
eating  their  festive  meal  under  colored  lights.  The 
honor  guard  stood  with  spears,  stiff  and  handsome 
in  white  and  scarlet,  rigidly  at  attention.  In  an 
inner  room  of  the  palace  I  met  the  ancient  King 
Makoko  with  several  of  his  young  wives  seated 
beside  him  on  a  couch.  He  looked  at  me  with  calm 
and  dignity  through  a  spectacular  green  mask. 
The  beautifully  furnished  room  in  the  former 
palace  of  the  French  Governor  General  was  bright 
with  rich  carpets  and  leopard  skins. 

A  little  later  in  December  I  went  north  to  the 
edge  of  the  Sahara.  Here  in  Kano  I  visited  the 
ancient  Muslim  city  of  the  emirs.  The  old  city  sur- 
rounded by  high  mud  walls  was  active  with  the 
noisy  traffic  of  the  camels  and  the  mules,  a  crowded 
marketplace,  and  its  people  dipping  their  clothes 
in  brilliant  dye  pits  to  make  the  garments  the  deep 
blue  so  typical  in  Nigeria.  Here  I  went  with  the 
chief  official,  wearing  long  robes  and  a  turban  with 
a  bib  covering  most  of  his  face,  to  see  the  United 
States  Mercury  project,  one  of  the  tracking  sta- 
tions for  the  future  man  in  space.  The  Mocadin 
with  his  several  followers  in  their  striped  and  flow- 
ing robes  peered  with  intense  interest  at  the  in- 
struments which  will  measure  the  breathing  and 
heartbeat  of  the  astronaut  and  bring  back  mes- 
sages from  hundreds  of  miles  up  in  outer  space. 

During  this  survey  trip  I  visited  our  embassies 
and  saw  the  heads  of  government  in  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Mozambique,  the  Congo,  Ghana,  Mali,  and 
30  other  countries. 
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The  conversations  were  directed  to  a  number  o: 
specific  questions,  and  even  the  visits  to  national 
shrines  and  remote  villages  were  mainly  to  observi 
economic  and  social  conditions.  I  do  not  think  yoi! 
want  me  to  give  a  travelog.    If  you  did  I  shoulo 
refer  you  to  the  ample  and  interesting  literature 
on  this  subject.    All  the  brightness  of  the  land" 
scape,  the  clamor  of  the  markets,  the  variety  ami 
charm  of  the  people  have  been  well  detailed  b} ! 
other  travelers.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  thai 
the  beauty  and  the  strangeness  of  what  I  sav 
heightened  the  interest  in  the  political  question: 
under  consideration,  but  the  reason  for  my  traveLj 
lay  not  in  these  aspects  of  a  real  adventure  but  hi 
the  urgent  aspects  of  economic  and  diplomatic  pol  1 
icy  which  underlie  the  striking  contrasts  of  sounc  i 
and  color  and  manner  of  living. 

Insecurity  and  Misunderstanding 

Few  would  question  that  the  psychological  pres; 
sure  on  our  economic  and  political  resources  re1' 
suiting  from  these  different  peoples  and  societie 
has  become  irresistible  and  calls  for  positive  re' 
action  on  our  part.  The  opportunities  and  danger 
are  incalculable.  If  we  do  not  understand  what  i, 
happening  in  these  worlds,  we  shall  suffer  almos 
irreparable  loss  because  others,  with  different  ide 
ologies  and  purposes,  will  seize  the  opportunitie 
and  exploit  the  material  and  human  resources  ii 
these  lands.  They  can  be  used  against  us  in  i 
struggle  to  wipe  out  our  ideals,  eliminate  ou'j 
standards  of  justice,  and  in  an  attempt  to  destro; 
our  economic  and  political  system. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the  world  hit'1 
clear-cut  categories  on  any  basis,  the  nature  an< 
problems  of  the  less  developed  nonindustrialize( 
countries  can  be  recognized  and  described.  Tlv 
areas  which  fall  into  this  category  contain  mor 
than  half  the  world's  population,  and  they  inhabi 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  surface.  If  we  tun 
our  attention  to  the  half  who  are  relatively  un 
affected  by  industrialization  and  advanced  form 
of  government  we  find  there  are  a  host  of  prob 
lems  which  challenge  us  by  their  immediacy 
Moreover,  there  is  an  evident  unwillingness  on  th 
part  of  the  articulate  leaders  in  these  countries  tj 
remain  the  victims  of  the  forces  of  nature  or  suffe 
from  backward  economic  and  governmental  rela 
tions. 

There  is  a  widespread  sense  of  injustice  becaus 
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he  awareness  of  poverty  in  a  world  of  almost 
itless  economic  potential  and  a  readiness  to 
Id  power  on  false  foundations  wherever  an  offer 
quick  aid  promises  to  afford  the  glittering 
spects  of  increasing  prestige.  Sometimes, 
ugh  not  always,  the  aim  of  the  leaders  is  linked 
h  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Always  it  is  re- 
jd  to  a  sense  of  resentment  that  the  part  of  the 
•Id  which  they  know  and  rule  has  been  de- 
?ed,  for  whatever  reason,  of  resources  and  ca- 
ity  to  live  in  equality  of  status  and  material 
|-being  with  other  nations. 
Iven  if  there  were  a  desire  to  underestimate  the 
lificance  of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  disease,  the 
itical  dangers  in  this  divided  world  cannot  be 
ored.  There  is  an  imminent  danger  of  local 
rigue.  The  international  struggle  for  world 
rtination,  Communist  materialism,  and  the  de- 
>  to  control  the  underdeveloped  resources  will 
i  on  the  needs,  the  emotions,  and  the  sense  of 
eriority  in  these  areas. 

rhus  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  which  have 
leavored  to  support  the  true  independence  of  a 
re  of  new  countries,  could,  through  ignorance 
1  misunderstanding,  lose  not  only  the  friends 
1  allies  in  these  new  lands  but  also  lose  the  bal- 
;e  of  advantage  now  available  to  us  in  people 
1  resources. 

rhere  is  now  no  possibility  of  slowing  the  speed 
;h  which  these  problems  are  upon  us.  The  con- 
ts  between  countries  are  multiplying  daily, 
ousands  of  students  from  the  underdeveloped 
mtries  who  have  gone  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Red 
ina,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
ites  will  further  alter  the  conditions  and  atti- 
les  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Leaders  from 
intries  whose  names  were  scarcely  known  a  few 
eks  ago  appear  in  Washington  and  London,  in 
Igrade  and  Delhi.  Their  words  are  headlines; 
}ir  needs  and  intentions  command  considera- 
n.  Anyone  with  a  plane  ticket  can  reach  the 
art  of  Asia  or  of  Africa  in  1  day's  time  or  can 
ive  these  places  with  the  same  ease  for  a  foreign 
pital.  Every  statesman  is  traveling.  While 
is  helps  to  build  up  a  sense  of  self-confidence 
d  a  feeling  of  participation  in  the  minds  of  the 
iders  in  even  the  small  countries,  it  also  adds 
eatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  problems  facing 
)rld  leaders.  There  are,  for  instance,  more  than 
score  of  new  countries  in  Africa  alone  voting 


in  the  United  Nations  and  engaging  in  serious 
negotiation  without  the  benefit  of  long  experience 
and,  sometimes,  with  no  predictable  line  of  inter- 
national conduct. 

The  contacts,  and  in  fact  the  collisions,  of  views 
and  interests  become,  at  this  time,  of  prime  im- 
portance because  there  has  been  for  a  decade  or  so 
a  vacuum  which  inevitably  becomes  filled  from 
some  quarter.  We  who  are  dedicated  to  a  world 
of  peace  and  prosperity  must  turn  our  thoughts 
into  action,  not  only  by  giving  material  help  when 
it  is  appropriate  but  in  every  area  and  country 
providing  that  type  of  intellectual  and  moral  sup- 
port which  will  create  the  forces  and  expand  the 
capacity  to  build  and  to  develop  these  nations  at  a 
tempo  suited  to  the  will  and  capacity  of  free 
men  and  their  available  resources. 

PoSitica!  Dangers 

The  reason  for  the  political  vacuum  which  has 
developed  in  a  number  of  areas,  particularly  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  can  best  be  understood  if  one 
examines  the  characteristics  of  those  countries 
which  are  less  industrialized  and,  in  some  cases, 
newly  independent.  The  problems  which  come  to 
the  forefront  in  any  consideration  of  recent  activi- 
ties, statements,  or  programs  by  the  leaders  of 
these  countries  are  manifestly  based  on  a  number 
of  psychological  factors  growing  out  of  age-old 
traditions,  tribal  differences,  and,  in  many  cases, 
racial  prejudices  or  feelings  of  conflict.  Religion, 
superstition,  and  a  sense  of  the  hostility  of  natural 
forces  all  lie  behind  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
dominates  the  populations  under  consideration. 

The  approach  to  economic  problems  is  from  a 
different  standpoint  from  that  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in  the  last  few 
hundred  years.  In  Africa  even  more  than  else- 
where, preoccupation  with  the  sources  of  power 
predominates  over  economic  considerations.  While 
it  was  always  true  to  some  extent  that  those  who 
govern  must  give  first  attention  to  maintaining 
sufficient  support  to  assure  their  ability  to  act,  in 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  economic 
planning  and  the  increase  of  resources  has  not 
been  held  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  securing  such 
support.  The  idea  that  work  by  average  people 
can  largely  control  and  limit  natural  forces  is  not 
prevalent.  The  chief  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
large  role  and  a  mystical  power. 
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For  these  reasons  the  present-day  leadership  in 
some  African  and  Asian  countries  confronted  with 
new  situations  appear  mainly  concerned  with 
maintenance  of  personal  power  and  prestige  in 
the  national  as  well  as  local  spheres  to  this  leader- 
ship. There  is,  in  fact,  little  evidence  that  the 
standard  of  living  is  a  main  preoccupation  al- 
though there  are  some  signs  of  growing  concern 
with  the  well-being  of  the  average  person.  There 
is  so  little  expectation  that  material  improvement 
can  be  achieved.  There  is  danger  that  the  heads 
of  state  may  act  recklessly  in  the  political  sphere 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  their  position.  These  spe- 
cial dangers,  which  beset  new  nations  in  dealing 
with  the  older  powers,  have  already  become  evi- 
dent in  Africa.  There  have  been  in  some  cases 
efforts  to  break  down  useful  working  associations 
with  Europe.  There  have  also  been  separatist 
tendencies  along  tribal  lines  which  go  against  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  areas  involved. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  prestige  and  a 
sense  of  "belonging"  it  is  fortunate  that  the  United 
Nations  has  provided  a  forum  where,  as  President 
Kennedy  said  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,2  each  country  could  have  a 
vote  without  regard  for  wealth  or  size  on  an  equal- 
ity with  every  nation  however  large  or  small. 
This  fact  gives  a  possibility,  if  it  can  be  properly 
developed,  for  meeting  some  of  the  psychological 
needs  of  new  nations  as  well  as  of  older  nations 
and  can  help  combat  a  widespread  sense  of  injus- 
tice among  leaders  which  can  otherwise  embitter 
and  distort  international  relations. 

Combined  with  action  in  the  diplomatic  and 
political  fields  of  a  general  nature,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent need,  recognized  in  many  quarters,  for  sup- 
port to  strengthen  administrative  and  executive 
action.  This  need  is  felt  in  terms  of  various  alli- 
ances and  the  tools  that  are  associated  with  power, 
including  airplanes  and  arms.  Education  of  vari- 
ous types  has  assumed  a  major  importance.  When 
there  is  little  assurance  that  the  leaders  can  de- 
velop a  government  apparatus  of  reliable  nature, 
they  are  more  likely  to  let  their  feelings  of  resent- 
ment for  the  past  and  insecurities  for  the  future 
lead  them  into  international  alliances  which  ai*e 
not  in  their  true  interest.  Attacks  on  the  more 
well  developed  and  prosperous  countries  are  the 
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result  of  centuries  of  remoteness  and  lack  of  inJr 
mation  and  therefore  are  understandable.  T j 
can,  however,  hold  disturbing  prospects  for  pejj 
loving  nations. 

The  acknowledged  weakness  in  the  polit; 
field  is  caused  by  economic  want  and  lack  of 
perience  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  illitenl 
Because  of  these  conditions  there  is  virtually! 
press  or  other  dissemination  of  information! 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries.  There  ti 
in  fact  few  means  of  communication — by  tl 
phone,  roads,  rail,  or  plane.  The  radio,  so:* 
times  from  Peking  and  Moscow,  is  a  more  widfl 
effective  source  of  information  and  propagail 
than  the  less  sophisticated  means  one  might  t 
pect  in  this  early  transitional  period. 

Literacy — an  ingredient  of  effective  deiro 
racy — in  the  less  developed  countries  varies  fin 
about  5  percent  to  25  or  30  percent,  with  no  M 
able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  either  the  p> 
ulation  figures  or  the  educational  status. 

Elections,  when  held,  must  be  confined  to  « 
simplest  procedures.  There  can  be  little  deveb 
ment  of  the  democratic  process  until  the  meanjji 
communication  and  the  level  of  education  n 
raised.  Thus  a  one-party  government,  if  sh;? 
ing  signs  of  strength  and  prestige  in  comparia 
with  neighbor  governments,  is  acceptable  to  K 
large  majority  within  the  country  because  it  gi* 
freer  play  to  intrigue  and  manipulation  in  u 
international  world  of  power  politics.  Tta 
dangers,  while  they  may  diminish  if  conditio 
improve,  are  elements  of  major  concern  in  de4 
oping  broad  programs  of  assistance. 

Economic  Needs 

The  economic  needs  of  less  developed  counts 
are  almost  by  definition  major  aspects  of  tlii 
problems.  Similarly,  the  more  developed  coi 
tries  by  the  nature  of  the  case  bear  substani 
responsibilities.  Theirs  is  the  task  not  only): 
working  for  a  balanced  economic  development 
meet  obvious  needs,  but  they  must  also  consia 
seriously,  for  political  and  psychological  reascs 
what  the  leaders  of  these  countries  think  tl>J 
need. 

It  is  unwise  to  consider  the  material  conditio 
as  separate  from,  or  as  more  urgent  than,  tb<3< 
less  tangible  elements  of  the  situation. 
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Is  indicated  already,  for  example,  the  lack  of 
omunication  and  education  are  both  hamper- 
;  the  healthy  development  of  good  government, 
e  failure  to  possess  certain  manifestations  of 
dern  civilization  such  as  roads,  dams,  steel 
lis,  and  airplanes  accentuates  the  feverish 
neuvering  for  power  and  may  actually  hamper 
i  creation  of  governments  with  constructive 
nomic  and  political  programs.  It  is  because 
the  compelling  desire  on  the  part  of  the  newly 
/eloping  countries  to  take  a  significant  place 
ong  nations  that  many  of  the  leaders  are  eager 
accept  the  first  offers  made  to  them,  frequently 
ning  from  the  Communist  bloc,  before  they  en- 
on  the  more  time-consuming  studies  of  finan- 
1  conditions,  engineering  requirements,  or  long- 
lge  needs. 

Vfany  doubt  whether  the  non- Communist  world 
3  become  fully  aware  of  the  speed  needed  in 
ding  with  countries  intent  on  making  prog- 
s  in  one  decade,  which  might  be  more  than 
livalent  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
)  years. 

[f  a  midground  can  be  found  between  the  rash 
omises  and  unwarranted  projects  on  the  one 
nd  and  the  slow  development  of  comprehensive 
i  soundly  based  programs  on  the  other,  there 
still  urgent  need  for  action  on  communication 
aipment,  roads,  airfields,  water  development, 
wer,  and  many-sided  health  and  educational 
ograms. 

[t  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the 
inner  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  are  living 
d  working  in  the  forests,  the  bush,  the  moun- 
in  regions,  and  the  desert  wastes  that  character- 
)  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
brts  to  meet  these  problems  and  to  raise  the 
mdard  of  living  are  probably  of  major  concern 
all  peoples  living  under  more  favorable  con- 
tions.  The  efforts  to  create  the  instruments  and 
ike  available  the  resources  to  accomplish  this 
sk  at  a  tempo  which  will  meet  the  political  as 
>11  as  economic  requirements  obviously  tax  the 
pacities  of  every  nation,  the  more-  and  the  less- 
veloped.  The  general  nature  of  the  problem 
clear,  but  the  specific  elements,  the  time  se- 
ences,  and  the  coordination  of  activities  are 
fficult  and  almost  impossible  to  plan.  Never- 
eless  the  work  is  going  forward,  and  the 
allenge  is  bringing  to  the  forefront  new  capac- 


ities in  all  fields.  In  this  work  the  success  achieved 
will  depend  in  very  large  measure  on  the  under- 
standing and  proper  use  of  human  resources,  com- 
bined with  the  obvious  willingness  to  divert  mate- 
rial wealth  into  new  channels. 

Doors  of  Opportunity  To  Be  Opened 

While  the  miracle  of  universal  development  in 
a  few  years,  the  conquest  of  disease,  want,  and  ig- 
norance cannot  be  expected,  the  means  for  a  sound 
beginning  and  a  cumulative  rate  of  progress  are  at 
hand.  The  immense  poverty  and  the  widespread 
lack  of  economic  incentive,  skills,  and  equipment 
need  not  bring  paralysis.  There  are  now  every- 
where stirrings  of  a  new  hope  and  a  new  determi- 
nation. Moreover  most  of  the  people  are  friendly 
to  us. 

With  respect  to  the  less  developed  countries 
there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
newer  countries  of  Africa  and  the  older  countries 
of  Asia.  It  is  not  useful  to  say  that  the  areas  dif- 
fer, but  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  are 
in  Asia,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  Africa,  a  number  of 
ancient  civilizations  on  which  have  been  built  more 
modern  structures  of  governmental  apparatus. 
Where  this  is  characteristic  there  is  a  nucleus  of 
trained  civil  servants,  a  body  of  experience,  and 
a  sophisticated  outlook  which  affects  the  prospect 
of  development.  In  some  cases  the  ability  to  plan 
is  so  notable  that  both  the  economic  and  the  politi- 
cal outlook  differ  markedly  from  those  of  more 
primitive  societies.  In  these  instances  aid  of  vari- 
ous types  and  diplomatic  relations  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future 
and  in  some  cases  are  already  exercising  a  con- 
structive influence. 

Differences  in  economic  and  political  conditions 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
troublesome.  If,  however,  the  doors  are  open  for 
men  to  enter  and  the  expectation  of  progress  may 
be  realized,  the  worst  dangers  can  be  avoided. 
The  new  world  we  are  trying  to  create  will,  in  any 
case,  have  considerable  diversity.  If  our  policies 
are  successful  there  will  be  different  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  many  places,  but  abounding  opportunity. 
If  we  can  meet  the  present  challenge  no  one  will 
be  shut  away  from  freedom  to  work,  to  live,  to  par- 
ticipate in  government  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  resources  and  potential  which  are  there  to  be 
developed. 
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Alliance  for  Progress 


by  Adolf  A.  Berle 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Latin  America1 


I   I 


Many  of  us  have  long  urged  the  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  Latin  America  and  the  inter- 
American  world.  That  importance  is  now  receiv- 
ing full  recognition  from  President  Kennedy  and 
the  new  administration  in  Washington.  In  his 
inaugural  address,2  as  also  in  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,3  he  made  clear  that  Latin 
American  problems  were  very  much  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  alianza  para  progreso  is  a  logical 
development  of  President  Roosevelt's  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy,  on  whose  base,  indeed,  the  new  policy 
is  founded. 

In  discussing  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  inter- American  world,  let  me  reject  one  at- 
titude which  finds  too  easy  acceptance  in  some 
quarters.  I  believe,  and  will  presently  suggest, 
that  opportunities  have  been  missed.  Unques- 
tionably mistakes  have  been  made.  Yet,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  in  the  context  of  history,  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  be  proud  of  its  record 
toward  its  20  American  neighbors. 

The  United  States  has  held  unquestioned  su- 
periority in  military  power.  Since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  it  has  been  one  of  the  two  greatest 
military  powers  in  the  world.  Economically  it 
is  beyond  question  the  most  productive.  It  has  so 
distributed  its  wealth  that  its  people  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known  to  history. 

For  the  past  generation  this  country  has  lived 
with  its  20  American  neighbor  countries  in  peace. 
None  of  them  have  had  the  slightest  fear  that 


1  Address  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council,  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  10  (press  release 
61). 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 

3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  13, 1961,  p.  207. 
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American  military  force  would  be  used  to  coen 
or  oppress  them.  Never,  perhaps,  in  history  dl 
a  situation  exist  in  which  weak  or  unarmed  r- 
tions  lived  next  door  to  a  great  nation  with  su't 
absolute  security  that  its  greater  power  would  r; 
be  used  against  them.  This  redeemed  one  I 
President  Eoosevelt's  great  pledges— freedo 
from  fear. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  historical  record  j 
remarkable.  Many  of  us  have  thought  (and  I 
myself  have  written)  that  the  United  States  coil 
and  should  have  done  more  than  it  did  and  thjj 
by  comparison  with  what  was  done  elsewhere  l 
the  past  few  years,  its  economic  program  did  it 
give  adequate  recognition  to  the  importance  ai 
needs  of  Latin  America.  As  an  American  I  dj 
say  this  to  other  Americans.  Despite  that,  tt 
fact  is  that  never  before  in  history  has  a  gr<t 
power  offered  its  resources  to  its  neighbor  coi- 
tries  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  J 
forded  economic  help  to  its  neighbors.  Actual', 
never  in  history  did  a  great  power,  victorious  a 
war,  help  other  countries,  victors  and  vanquish!, 
as  did  the  United  States. 

As  history  goes,  the  record  is  one  of  restrain 
respect  for  the  rights  of  peoples,  and  generosi'. 
I  have  no  patience  with  some  who  seem  to  thik 
the  United  States  should  beat  its  breast  or  develp 
a  guilt  complex  because  it  has  been  strong  and  1* 
been  productive.  Our  task  is  not  that.  Ratrr, 
it  is  to  consider  how  we  can  make  better  use  of  1 
opportunities  and  be  of  more  assistance  in  a  heii- 
sphere  bound  together  by  geography,  by  histor 
and  by  a  magnificent  common  heritage. 

It  is  well  to  be  explicit.  As  the  cold  war  p* 
gresses,  the  United  States  is  under  continue 
attack  by  hostile  propagandists  in  Latin  Ameri 
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to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.  Practi- 
y  all  of  this  stems,  of  course,  from  Communist 
rces,  though  some  is  carried  on  by  groups  who 
not  know  its  ultimate  source.  There  is,  and 
aid  be,  no  reason  for  those  who  are  not  Com- 
nists  to  accept  unthinkingly  the  propaganda 
ases. 

Yankee  imperialism,"  for  example,  is  obviously 
lander  and  a  lie.  For  more  than  a  century 
ry  country  in  the  Americas  has  been  completely 
ire.  Each  has  been  as  free  to  determine  its 
tiny,  its  government,  and  its  social  system  as 
ntries  can  be  in  this  vast  and  interdependent 
rid.  Attempts  to  insist  that  expansion  of 
terican  trade  has  been  "imperialist"  are  either 
y  or  malicious.  Americans  have  traded  with 
ntries  which  wished  to  trade  with  them, 
terican  investment  was  wanted.  In  many  cases 
ras  eagerly  sought.  It  has  played  its  part  in  the 
>wing  industrialization  of  a  number  of  Latin 
lerican  countries.  For  the  generation  past,  the 
lerican  companies  which  set  up  enterprises 
oad  in  the  main  have  done  their  work  honor- 
y  and  well.  The  United  States  in  return  gave 
ess  to  its  markets  and  shared  its  techniques, 
latever  the  problems,  they  were  not  those  of 
perialism. 

uilation  Growth  and  Economic  Development 

Saving  said  that  much,  let  me  now  observe  that 
)blems  do  exist  in  all  directions.  They  are  not 
mliar  to  Latin  America.  But  between  the 
uted  States  and  the  other  American  Republics 
sre  exists  a  close  and  intimate  relationship.  We 
isequently  discuss  them  more  freely  and  deal 
th  them  more  directly.  They  stem  from  two 
ential  facts. 

rhe  first  and  greatest  fact  is  that  the  popula- 
>ns  of  these  countries,  which  increase  faster  than 
it  of  the  United  States,  have  more  than  doubled 
the  past  30  years.  When  I  visited  Brazil  in 
B6,  its  population  was  slightly  over  30  millions, 
•day  it  is  probably  70  millions.  Remembering 
at  the  United  States,  when  I  was  in  school,  had 
millions  of  population  and  was  industrially  de- 
loped  only  a  little  more  than  Brazil  is  now,  one 
is  that  country  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  great 
•wer.  In  varying  degree  the  same  is  true  of 
any  other  countries  in  the  region. 
These  new  populations  are  coming  into  a  world 


which  does  not,  as  did  the  19th  century  world, 
accept  poverty  and  misery  as  the  inevitable  condi- 
tion of  most  of  mankind.  They  demand  greater 
production  in  their  countries,  and  they  also  de- 
mand a  better  distribution  of  income  and  of 
wealth.  The  population  of  the  United  States  de- 
manded very  similar  social  reforms  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  this  century. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  emerged 
in  the  past  few  years  into  the  20th  century  indus- 
trial world.  Their  technical  capacity  is  great,  as 
anyone  familiar  with  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  or  Mexico  City  knows 
very  well.  These  cities  rival  the  famous  capitals 
of  the  Old  World  in  population,  in  construction,  in 
capacity.  In  a  word,  these  countries  can  produce 
if  social  organization  is  adequate.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  Latin  American  world  expects,  and 
is  anxious,  to  accelerate  its  economic  development, 
intending  that  its  productivity  and  standard  of 
living  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  its  advanced  coun- 
tries. They  are  seeking,  as  the  United  States 
sought  50  years  ago,  to  speed  up  development  along 
every  line. 

In  the  idiom  of  Latin  America,  movements  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  called  "revolutionary." 
Where  governments  are  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples,  changes  can  be  made  through  normal 
political  processes.  Where  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  their  sovereignty,  the  word  "revolution" 
more  nearly  describes  the  actual  process. 

The  ferment  occasioned  by  this  desire  for  more 
rapid  progress  and  for  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth  is  one  which  we  in  the  United  States  ought 
to  understand  very  well  indeed.  We  have  been 
doing  it  ourselves  under  our  own  system  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Movements  of  this  kind  are  not  new  in  the 
American  Hemisphere.  Of  historical  interest  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  in  advance  of 
similar  movements  in  Europe.  Our  Revolution  in 
the  United  States  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion by  14  years.  The  Revolution  of  1910  in  Mex- 
ico preceded  the  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  7  years.  The  revolution  in  Bolivia  preceded 
the  current  attempt  to  export  a  Russian  or  Chinese 
type  of  totalitarianism  to  Cuba.  During  all  this 
period  all  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  have  been 
agreed  on  one  policy :  They  intended  the  American 
nations  to  be  master  of  their  own  destiny. 
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Attempts  at  Outside  Interference 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  from 
outside  the  hemisphere  to  determine  its  fate.  Such 
an  attempt  by  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  led  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823. 
Again,  during  and  after  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  Dominican  Eepublic  went  back  under  Spanish 
rule,  while  Napoleon  III  established  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  Mexico.  Both  attempts  failed.  I 
am  clear  that  the  same  failure  will  befall  any  at- 
tempt made  by  powers  outside  the  American  Con- 
tinent today.  In  any  event,  such  interference 
would  merely  be  an  obstacle  to  the  main  task 
placed  before  all  our  countries. 

We  do  have  enemies  in  Latin  America.  They 
are  these :  ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  and  fear.  I 
am  clear  these  can  be  conquered  by  men  of  good 
will  working  together.  Propagandists  who  seek 
to  make  trouble  are  merely  an  added  hindrance  in 
this  conquest.  A  great  Cuban  patriot,  [Jose] 
Marti,  once  observed  that  those  who  sow  hatred  in 
the  inter- American  world  are  enemies  not  merely 
of  those  they  traduce  but  of  their  own  countries 
and  countrymen.  The  world  we  seek  to  create  will 
not  be  built  on  hatred.  The  production  needed 
cannot  be  set  up  by  armed  men.  The  friendship 
of  peoples  does  not  emerge  from  a  framework  of 
lies,  distortions  of  history,  or  cheap  slogans. 

Peoples,  businessmen,  governments,  universities, 
technicians  working  together  by  taking  cool  and 
careful  account  of  fact,  by  recognizing  conditions 
and  seeking  to  make  them  better,  by  mobilizing 
resources,  by  creating  situations  where  the  best  of 
technique  can  be  brought  to  bear,  by  working  to- 
ward necessary  reforms — social,  agrarian,  and 
economic — can  and  will  win  this  endless  battle 
against  the  age-old  enemy  which  in  Spanish  is 
called  miseria. 

The  task  of  creating  these  conditions,  of  helping 
to  liberate  the  great  resources  of  talent  that  Latin 
Americans  have,  of  learning  from  them,  even 
while  we  offer  them  what  we  may  have  to  share, 
is  the  real  work  of  statesmen  in  this  hemisphere. 
There  are  young  men  in  every  country — I  know  a 
great  many  of  them — whose  capacities,  once  lib- 
erated, are  equal  to  the  task.  There  are  older  men 
whose  abilities  are  already  devoted  to  it. 

So  I  suggest  we  begin  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
silly  slogans  of  division.  Let  us  brush  aside  the 
follies  of  propaganda.  We  can  test  men  by  their 
willingness  to  seek  the  best  for  their  peoples  rather 


than  their  personal  power.  From  the  youth 
from  the  teachers,  from  the  writers  and  from  tl 
scientists,  from  the  agronomists  and  the  technic 
experts,  from  the  doctors  and  the  pioneers  ( 
health,  from  the  responsible  trades  union  leader 
from  the  scholars  and  the  poets,  from  the  pionee; 
in  agrarian  reform  and  from  the  organizers  ( 
markets,  we  can  create  the  general  staff  for  tl 
"alliance  for  progress." 

President  Announces  Recognition 
of  Government  of  El  Salvador 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 1 

I  have  a  statement  that  we  have  today  [Febri 
ary  15]  recognized  the  Government  of  El  Salv, 
dor.  It  has  announced  its  determination  to  brir 
about  free  and  democratic  elections  in  that  com 
try,  and  it  seeks  solutions  for  the  economic  ar 
social  difficulties  which  that  country  has  face 
These  objectives  are  in  consonance  with  our  go 
of  a  free  and  prosperous  Latin  America.  Man 
festoes  of  the  Government  and  its  agencies  ha' 
indicated  a  clear  determination  to  improve  t? 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  that  countr 
particularly  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  T\ 
hope  to  be  able -to  assist  El  Salvador  in  reachir 
these  goals  under  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Bogot 

Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1961 

A    PROCLAMATION2 

Whereas  on  April  14,  1961,  the  peoples  of  the  Americi 
Republics  will  honor  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  t 
founding  of  an  organization  for  inter-Ainerican  cooper 
tion,  now  known  as  the  Organization  of  American  State 
and 

Wheeeas  the  people  of  the  United  States  view  with  syi 
pathy  and  urgency  the  aspirations  of  their  good  neig 
bors  of  this  Hemisphere  for  a  way  of  life  which  promis 
increased  political,  spiritual,  cultural,  and  economic  we 
being;  and 

Whereas  the  ideals  of  peace,  freedom,  and  human  pre 
ress  are  again  threatened  by  forces  intent  on  subverts 
them,    and     a     rededication    of     those    determined 
strengthen  the  inter- American  system  is  required ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  proud  to  p£ 
ticipate  within  the  framework  of  the  inter-American  sj 


1  Read  by  the  President  at  his  news  conference  on  F( 


15. 


1  No.  3392 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  1261. 
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in  the  formulation  of  new  cooperative  measures  for 
il  improvement  and  economic  development  to  help 
t  the  desires  of  the  peoples  of  this  Hemisphere  for  a 
er  way  of  life  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  free 
democratic  institutions  in  the  American  Republics : 
ow,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
:ed  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  Friday, 
il  14, 1961,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the  period  from 
11  9  to  April  15,  1961,  as  Pan  American  Week ;  and  I 
te  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
rto  Rico,  and  other  areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
le  United  States  to  issue  similar  proclamations, 
also  urge  our  citizens  and  all  interested  organizations 
lare  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan 
•rican  Week,  in  testimony  of  the  historical  ties  and 
idly  relations  which  unite  the  people  of  this  country 
l  the  peoples  of  other  American  Republics. 
f  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
sed  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
:ed. 
one  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of 

February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
il]     dred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
eighty-fifth. 


mC/ 6*~s~ 


the  President : 
n  Rusk, 
"etary  of  State. 


isident  Abolishes  Operations 
ordinating  Board 

te  House  press  release  dated  February  19 
VTEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT   KENNEDY 

'.  am  today  [February  19]  issuing  an  Executive 
^er  abolishing  the  Operations  Coordinating 
ird.  This  Board  was  used  in  the  last  admin- 
■ation  for  work  which  we  now  plan  to  do  in 
er  ways.    This  action  is  part  of  our  program 

strengthening  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
ual  departments, 
rirst,  we  will  center  responsibility  for  much  of 

Board's  work  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
)ects  to  rely  particularly  on  the  Assistant  Secre- 
ies  in  charge  of  regional  bureaus,  and  they  in 
n  will  consult  closely  with  other  departments 
1  agencies.  This  will  be  our  ordinary  rule  for 
itinuing  coordination  of  our  work  in  relation  to 
ountry  or  area, 
second,  insofar  as  the  OCB — as  a  descendant 


of  the  old  Psychological  Strategy  Board — was 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  our  actions  on  for- 
eign opinion— our  "image"  abroad — we  expect  its 
work  to  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways :  in  my  own 
office,  in  the  State  Department,  under  Mr.  [Ed- 
ward R.]  Murrow  of  USIA  [United  States  In- 
formation Agency],  and  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our  actions  in  for- 
eign policy.  We  believe  that  appropriate  coor- 
dination can  be  assured  here  without  extensive 
formal  machinery. 

Third,  insofar  as  the  OCB  served  as  an  instru- 
ment for  insuring  action  at  the  President's  direc- 
tion, we  plan  to  continue  its  work  by  maintaining 
direct  communication  with  the  responsible  agen- 
cies, so  that  everyone  will  know  what  I  have  de- 
cided, while  I  in  turn  keep  fully  informed  of  the 
actions  taken  to  carry  out  decisions.  We  of  course 
expect  that  the  policy  of  the  White  House  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole,  and 
we  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  needed  to  insure 
this  result. 

I  expect  that  the  senior  officials  who  served  as 
formal  members  of  OCB  will  still  keep  in  close 
and  informal  touch  with  each  other  on  problems 
of  common  interest.  Mr.  Bromley  Smith,  who 
has  been  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  OCB,  will 
continue  to  work  with  my  Special  Assistant,  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  in  following  up  on  White 
House  decisions  in  the  area  of  national  security. 
In  these  varied  ways  we  intend  that  the  net  result 
shall  be  a  strengthening  of  the  process  by  which 
our  policies  are  effectively  coordinated  and  carried 
out,  throughout  the  executive  branch. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  109201 

Revoking  Executive  Okdeb  No.  10700  of  February  25, 
1957,  as  Amended  2 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No.  10700  of 
February  25,  1957,  entitled  "Further  Providing  for  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board",  as  amended,  be,  and  it 
is  hereby,  revoked. 


The  White  House, 
February  18, 1961. 


fS^Us/Xt*** 


1 26  Fed.  Reg.  1463. 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  504, 
and  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  493. 
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U.S.  Welcomes  Actions  of  10  Nations 
on  Currency  Convertibility 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT « 

Ten  members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  today  [February  15]  announced  the  formal 
convertibility  of  their  currencies  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Fund.  The 
10  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  6  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community — that  is,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands — together  with  Sweden,  Ireland, 
and  Peru.  These  actions  are  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  United  States.  They  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  10  countries  to  achieve 
one  of  the  major  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Fund 
articles.  They  constitute  further  evidence  that  the 
system  of  monetary  cooperation  embodied  in  the 
Fund  is  working  successfully.  Most  of  these 
countries  announced  the  convertibility  of  their 
currencies  for  nonresidents  some  2  years  ago.  To- 
day they  have  confirmed  their  convertibility  policy 
in  a  broader  and  more  formal  sense.  This  action 
means  that  the  10  countries  have  formally  ac- 
knowledged their  adherence  to  the  permanent 
rules  of  the  Fund  that  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
exchange  restrictions  on  current  international 
payments  without  prior  approval  of  the  Fund.  It 
also  means  that  these  currencies  will  have  the  same 
status  as  the  U.S.  dollar  in  Fund  operations. 


IMF  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  announced 
on  February  15  that,  effective  that  day,  10  member 
countries  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund — 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — were  accepting  the  obligations 
of  convertibility  for  their  currencies,  as  set  forth 
in  article  VIII  of  the  Fund  agreement. 

This  group  of  countries  had  previously  availed 
themselves  of  article  XIV  of  the  agreement,  un- 
der which  members  are  permitted  to  maintain  and 
adapt  exchange  restrictions  without  obtaining  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Fund.     Article  VIII,  on  the 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  15  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  News. 
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other  hand,  requires  those  members  which  a: 
subject  to  its  provisions  to  avoid  restrictions  c 
current  payments,  multiple  exchange  rates,  ar 
discriminatory  currency  practices.  If  these  cow 
tries  were  ever  again  to  resort  to  such  measure 
they  would  have  to  consult  with  the  Fund  ar 
obtain  its  prior  approval.  The  countries  list* 
above  have  now  joined  the  earlier  article  VI 
group,  consisting  of  10  countries,  all  in  the  Wei 
ern  Hemisphere. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  practically  all  cu 
rencies  used  to  finance  international  trade  ai 
payments  are  now  convertible  under  article  VI] 
In  this  way  an  important  step  has  been  tak 
toward  the  realization  of  the  multilateral  systt 
of  payments  envisaged  in  the  Fund  agreemei 
and  the  move  gives  added  assurance  that  the  cc 
vertibility  of  the  major  trading  currencies  wy 
continue  unimpaired  and  that  the  balanced  grow 
of  world  trade  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  u 
warranted  use  of  exchange  restrictions. 

The  present  move  by  the  10  countries  to  arti>,» 
VIII  has  become  possible  after  years  of  effort  I 
these  countries  to  strengthen  their  internal  ecor 
mies  and  to  achieve  a  sufficiently  strong  balan • 
of-payments  and  reserve  position  to  enable  th'i 
to  remove  restrictions  on  current  internatioil 
payments.  The  decisive  step  for  the  nine  Eu  • 
pean  countries  concerned  was  taken  in  Decemlr 
1958,  when  they  established  the  external  convei- 
bility  of  their  currencies;  since  then  they  hn 
continued  to  improve  their  general  economic  pc- 
tions  and  they  have  taken  further  measures  to  • 
duce  restrictions  and  discriminations.  The  Ful 
has  played  a  part  in  this  return  to  convertibil  1 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  a  number  f 
the  countries  and  by  pressing  for  progress  in  ie 
removal  of  restrictions  in  general  statements  f 
policy  and  in  the  regular  consultations  held  ij 
nually  with  all  article  XIV  countries. 

The  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  article  VII 
by  these  10  countries  has  important  implicates 
for  the  Fund's  general  activities.  The  currencs 
of  some  of  these  countries  have  already  been  m;e 
available  by  the  Fund  to  assist  other  member  coi  ■ 
tries,  but  under  the  Fund's  articles  it  has  not  b<u 
permissible  to  use  those  currencies  in  repaynnt 
to  the  Fund.  The  acceptance  of  article  VIII  gt- 
erally  removes  this  limitation  and  encourages  e 
use  of  a  larger  number  of  currencies  in  Fid 
transactions. 

Department  of  State  Bulk* 


[n  anticipation  of  a  move  to  article  VIII  by  a 
nber  of  countries,  the  Executive  Directors  of 
i  Fund  agreed  last  June  that  there  was  great 
rit  in  voluntary  discussions  with  article  VIII 
intries,  ordinarily  at  intervals  of  about  a  year, 
this  way  the  Fund  expects  to  be  able  to  provide 
nore  effective  forum  for  the  exchange  of  views 
monetary  and  financial  developments  and  thus 
promote  international  monetary  cooperation  in 
hanging  world. 


ternational  Bank  Issues 
Month  Financial  Statement 

rhe  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
velopment  reported  on  February  19  that  its 
erves  had  risen  by  $47.6  million  in  the  first  6 
>nths  of  the  current  financial  year  to  a  total  of 
)6.5  million. 

rhe  additions  to  reserves  in  the  6-month  period 
ling  December  31,  1960,  are  made  up  of  net 
"nings  of  $33.4  million  which  were  placed  in  the 
aplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
arantees  and  loan  commissions  of  $14.2  million 
lich  were  credited  to  the  special  reserve.  On 
icember  31  the  supplemental  reserve  totaled 
77.4  million  and  the  special  reserve  was  $179.1 
llion. 

aross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions,  was 
3.3  million.  Expenses  totaled  $49.9  million  and 
jluded  $42.9  million  for  interest  on  the  Bank's 
nded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other  financial 
penses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  12  loans  total- 
y  $292.4  million — in  Colombia,  El  Salvador, 
dia  (two  loans),  Israel,  Japan  (two  loans), 
axico,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  and  Peru, 
lis  brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  277  in 
countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  loans 
med  to  $5,473  million.  By  December  31,  as  a 
suit  of  cancellations,  repayments,  and  sales  of 
ins,  the  portion  of  loans  signed  still  retained  by 
e  Bank  had  been  reduced  to  $4,062.5  million. 
Disbursements  on  loans   were  $180.2  million, 


making  total  disbursements  $4,101.4  million  on 
December  31. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $83  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At  De- 
cember 31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was  $894 
million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was  with- 
out the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $48.6  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments amounted  to  $747.5  million  on  December 
31 ;  this  included  $386.5  million  repaid  to  the  Bank 
and  $361  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers  of  bor- 
rowers' obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Bank  amounted  to 
$2,158.4  million  on  December  31,  1960,  reflecting 
a  net  increase  of  $85.4  million  over  the  past  6 
months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues  and  pri- 
vate placements  of  Bank  obligations  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  $167.8  million.  They  consisted 
of  a  public  bond  issue  of  Sw  fr  60  million  ($14 
million)  and  three  private  placements:  a  $30  mil- 
lion 4%  Three  Year  Note;  $100  million  of  3i/2% 
Two  Year  Bonds;  and  $23.8  million  of  4i/2% 
Bonds  of  1960,  due  1968-72  (DM  100  million 
drawn  down  under  arrangement  made  in  August 
1960  to  borrow  DM  500  million).  Outstanding 
debt  was  increased  a  further  $32  million  as  the 
result  of  delivery  of  $4.2  million  of  bonds  which 
had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  arrange- 
ments, the  drawing  down  of  an  additional  $23.8 
million  equivalent  from  the  deutsche  mark  bor- 
rowing of  December  1959,  and  the  revaluation  of 
outstanding  Canadian  Dollar  Bond  Issues  by  $4 
million.  Funded  debt  maturing  amounted  to  $105 
million,  and  sinking-  and  purchase-fund  trans- 
actions amounted  to  $9.4  million. 

Pursuant  to  the  increase  in  the  authorized  capi- 
tal of  the  Bank  from  $10  billion  to  $21  billion  on 
September  15, 1959, 60  members  have  doubled  their 
subscriptions  and  27  members  have  subscribed  to 
$1,359.9  million  in  addition  to  their  100  percent 
increase.  In  November  and  December  1960,  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  withdrew  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Bank.  The  subscribed  capital  of 
the  Bank  amounted  to  $19,902.2  million  on  De- 
cember 31,  1960. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  March  1  Through  May  31,  1961 

U.N.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and 

Immunities. 
IAEA  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear 

Damage. 
FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designa- 
tions, Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .    .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Vehicles  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  15th  Ses- 
sion. 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collisions     .    .    . 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease: 
8th  Session. 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights 
and  Measures  for  the  Revision  of  the  Convention  on  the  Meter. 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade   .    .    . 
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U.S.  and  West  Indies  Sign 
New  Defense  Areas  Agreement 

Following  is  a  statement  made  to  the  press 
February  15  by  John  Hay  Whitney,  chairman  [ 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  negotiations  for  a  ml 
defense  areas  agreement  with  The  West  Indi} 
together  with  an  exchange  of  messages  betwe* 
President  Kennedy  and  Sir  Grantley  A  dan, 
Prime  Minister  of  The  West  Indies. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WHITNEY 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

The  recent  negotiation  of  a  new  defense  are  i 
agreement  with  the  federation  of  The  West  Indi, 
culminating  in  its  signature  at  Trinidad  on  F(- 
ruary  10,  has  established  a  firm  foundation  of  A 
lationships  between  the  United  States  and  t'J 
newly  emerging  nation  which  is  scheduled  to  jl 
tain  complete  independence  next  year.1 

I  believe  it  is  of  special  significance  that  tl 
leaders  of  The  West  Indies  have  declared  unequ- 
ocally  their  determination  to  join  the  Westa 
community  upon  independence  and  to  play  thr 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  freed  i 
in  the  world.  The  reasoning  which  led  The  Wt 
Indies  to  this  decision  was  well  expressed  by  Bsi 
Norman  Manley,  Premier  of  Jamaica,  on  the  oo- 
sion  of  the  signing  ceremony.  He  said  that  le 
West  Indies  "had  to  determine  where  it  woii 
stand  in  the  world  as  an  independent  natii. 
Most  of  the  new  nations  of  the  world  had  opted  n 
neutrality.  I  declare  my  own  personal  convict  n 
that  we  have  done  wisely  and  well  in  deciding  tU 
neutrality  serves  no  purpose."  Mr.  Manley  adcd 
that  a  nation  built  upon  the  same  principles -3 
"our  great  neighbor,  the  United  States,  and  J 
old  mentor,  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  pv 
pared  to  fight  for  independence." 

Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  of  Trinidad,  s^ 
that  The  West  Indies  by  entering  into  the  if 
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■eement  demonstrated  "a  united  resolve  to  play 
■  full  part  with  those  nations  who  are  pledged 
defend  and  preserve  the  liberties  and  way  of 
)  of  our  Western  society." 

rhis  identification  by  the  federation  of  The 
>st  Indies  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  makes 
incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  use  ex- 
me  care  in  its  future  policies  and  programs  to 
at  the  peoples  of  The  West  Indies  on  a  basis  of 
lality  with  our  other  hemispheric  good  neigh- 
re.  This  applies  particularly  to  such  matters  as 
rticipation  in  the  new  social  and  economic  de- 
opment  program  for  Latin  America,  in  immi- 
ition  policy,  and  in  our  treatment  of  this  newly 
erging  nation  in  all  trade  matters. 
[  have  with  me  today  two  distinguished  col- 
gues  who  were  fellow  members  of  our  delega- 
n  to  the  signing  ceremony.  Mr.  George  Weav- 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
i  leader  who  has  long-established  contacts  with 
)  labor  movement  throughout  The  West  Indies. 
'.  Hector  Garcia  is  a  distinguished  leader  in 
v  southwestern  States  and  has  played  a  most 
portant  role  in  the  development  of  good  rela- 
ns  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 


CHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

lte  House  press  release  dated  February  16 

isident  Kennedy  to  Prime  Minister  Adams 

February  9, 1961 

is  Excellency 

r  Grantley  Adams,  C.M.G.,  Q.C., 

ime  Minister  of  The  West  Indies, 
>rt-of-Spain,  Trinidad 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  wish  to  thank 
'U  and  your  cabinet  colleagues  for  your  thought- 
1  message  of  congratulation 2  upon  my  inau- 
iration  in  office.  It  gives  me  particular  pleasure 
>on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  a  new  agree- 
ant  providing  for  our  mutual  defense  to  recip- 
cate  your  confidence  in  the  endurance  and 
rength  of  the  present  friendly  relations  between 
ir  two  countries.  The  United  States  looks  for- 
ard  to  the  time  when  The  West  Indies  will  be- 
«ie  an  independent  member  of  the  British 
ommonwealth  of  Nations  and  to  the  opportu- 
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nity    of    welcoming    her    into    the    hemispheric 
community. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Prime  Minister  Adams  to  President  Kennedy 

14  February  1961 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
great  kindness  of  your  letter  sent  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  Defence  Areas  Agreement  in  Port 
of  Spain.  The  reading  of  your  letter  added  a  note  of 
the  highest  significance  to  the  Signing  Ceremony. 

My  Government  and  I  warmly  reciprocate  your  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  which  serve  to  increase  our  satis- 
faction in  the  close  and  enduring  friendship  between 
our  two  countries,  upon  which  this  Agreement  and  our 
cooperation  in  defence  and  other  spheres,  are  founded. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
having  made  it  possible  for  The  Honourable  John  Hay 
Whitney  to  be  your  special  representative  at  the  cul- 
minating stage  of  an  understanding,  to  the  success  of 
which  Mr.  Whitney's  broad  vision  and  sincerity  have 
made  so  unique  a  contribution. 

All  has  gone  well  and  to  good  purpose.  The  presence 
of  Mr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  Garcia  at  this  time  and  their  wide 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  approach  to  human  problems 
in  their  respective  fields,  have  enabled  us  to  have  with 
them  discussions  which  proved  of  the  highest  value  to  us. 

I  would  also  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent  efforts, 
over  many  months,  of  United  States  Officials  and  Services 
which  produced  work  of  the  highest  distinction,  enabling 
this  Agreement  which  gives  such  mutual  satisfaction,  to 
be  perfected  so  expeditiously. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Grantley  Adams 


Canada  and  United  States  Sign 
Estate-Tax  Convention 

Press  release  71  dated  February  17 

Secretary  Rusk  and  A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  the  Cana- 
dian Ambassador,  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 17  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

This  estate-tax  convention  is  fundamentally 
similar  to,  and  has  the  same  basic  objectives  as, 
estate-tax  conventions  which  have  entered  into 
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force  between  the  United  States  and  12  countries, 
including  the  convention  of  June  8,  1944,  with 
Canada  x  as  modified  by  a  convention  of  June  12, 
19 50.2  Such  conventions  are  designed  to  eliminate 
double  taxation  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
in  one  country  of  estates  in  which  nationals  of  the 
other  country  have  interests. 

The  new  convention  with  Canada  will  take  the 
place  of  the  1944  convention  as  modified.  The 
1944  convention  provided  that,  for  Canada,  the 
taxes  referred  to  therein  were  the  taxes  imposed 
under  the  Dominion  Succession  Duty  Act.  That 
convention,  as  modified,  was  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Dominion  Succession  Duty 
Act  and  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian  Estate 
Tax  Act  effective  January  1,  1959.  It  is  provided 
in  the  new  convention  that,  upon  its  entry  into 
force,  the  1944  and  1950  conventions  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  terminated  as  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  and  that 
the  new  convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come 
into  effect  as  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  on  or 
after  that  date. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
convention  applies  only  with  respect  to  United 
States  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  is  subject  to  ratification.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,   1958.     Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 
TIAS  4389. 
Accession  deposited:   Ecuador,  January  19,  1961. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 

at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.' 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21, 1960. 
Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 

the   general   agreement.     Done  at   Geneva   March   10, 


' 


1955.     Entered  into  force  October  7,  1957.    TIAS  393i 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21, 1960. 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  the  French  text  of  the  generi 

agreement.     Done  at  Geneva  June  15,  1955.    Enter 

into  force  October  24, 1956.     TIAS  3677. 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21, 1960. 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  < 

new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  general  agreemen 

Done  at  Geneva  December  31,  1958.3 

Signature:  Pakistan,  December  8, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  tl, 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  ( 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons.     Signed  at  Washin 
ton   February  17,   1961.     Enters   into   force  upon  el 
change  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Ireland 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  March  16,  1956  (TIA 
4059),  concerning  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energ 
Signed  at  Washington  February  13,  1961.  Enters  in 
force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  receiv 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complii 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  15  and  Jui 
26,  1953  (TIAS  3468),  relating  to  the  disposition  t 
equipment  and  materials  furnished  by  the  United  Stat 
under  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program.  Effect' 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  September  1,  1960,  ai 
January  14,  1961.    Entered  into  force  January  14,  19( 

West  Indies 

Agreement  concerning  U.S.  defense  areas  in  the  fedei 
tion  of  The  West  Indies.  Signed  at  Port-of-Spain  Fe 
ruary  10,  1961.    Entered  into  force  February  10,  19( 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  providing  special  economic  assistance  to  Yug 
slavia    to    support   technical   assistance   projects   pi 
gramed  for  fiscal  year  1961.     Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Belgrade  January  19, 1961.    Entered  into  for 
January  19, 1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1 59  Stat.  915. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2348. 

'  Not  in  force. 
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Consulate  at  Colon,  Panama,  Remains  Open 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  February  2 

The  U.S.  consulate  at  Colfin,  Panama,  which  was  scbe 
uled  to  close  August  19,  1960,  has  been  continued  in  opei- 
tion.  Pending  the  assignment  of  a  principal  officer  I 
Colon,  the  Embassy  at  Panama  is  daily  detailing  a  vj» 
consul  to  the  consulate. 

Col6n  has  no  consular  district.  The  Embassy  servicJ 
the  entire  Republic  of  Panama.  The  Embassy  at  Panau 
will  supervise  the  administration  of  Col6n. 

Department  of  State  Bulleb 


terican  Consulate  at  Aruba 
ises  on  March  1 

:s  release  58  dated  February  6 

or  reasons  of  economy  which  constrain  the  Department 
State  to  reduce  certain  consular  operations  in  areas 
»re  consular  representation  is  otherwise  available 
rby,  the  American  consulate  at  Aruba,  Netherlands 
illes,  will  be  closed  to  the  public  effective  March  1, 
I  Subsequent  to  March  1  the  functions  now  handled 
the  American  consulate,  Aruba,  will  be  assumed  by 
American  consulate  general,  Curasao. 


nfirmations 

he  Senate  on  February  13  confirmed  the  following 

linations : 

eorge  C.  McGhee  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department 

State.     (For  biographic  details,   see  Department  of 

te  press  release  69  dated  February  16.) 

harles  W.  Tost  to  be  a  deputy  representative  of  the 

ted   States   in   the    Security   Council   of   the   United 

ions.     ( For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 

;ase  dated  January  28. ) 


pointments 

[erbert  J.  Waters  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  effec- 
>  February  6.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
lt  of  State  press  release  55  dated  February  8.) 
lenry  W.  Wiens  as  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
dstration  Representative  in  the  Republic  of  the 
igo,  effective  February  10.     (For  biographic  details, 

Department  of  State  press  release  65  dated  Febru- 

10.) 


United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  India.  TIAS 
4553.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  In- 
dia, amending  the  agreement  of  February  2,  1950,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  New  Delhi  May  9 
and  July  29,  1960.     Entered  into  force  July  29,  1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


cent  Releases 

r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
'uests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
iept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
■ained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

erchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
'  Defense  Purposes — Filing  Classified  Patent  Applica- 
nt   TIAS  4552.     3  pp.     54. 

reement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
rway,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  5, 1958,  and 
auary  6  and  17,  1959.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
lo  April  25  and  August  12,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
gust  12, 1960. 


TIAS   4554.     3   pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 1960.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  August  12,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  August  12, 1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Contribution  by  Japan. 

TIAS  4555.     6  pp.     54. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  March  8,  1954.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  August  9,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  August  9, 1960. 

Commission  For  Educational  Exchange.  TIAS  4559. 
7  pp.     10<j(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uru- 
guay. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Montevideo  July  22, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  22, 1960. 

Passport  Visas — Non-Immigrant  Visa  Procedures.  TIAS 
4561.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Canberra  March 
13,  June  1,  and  August  19,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
August  19,  1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4566.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway,  amending  annex  C  to  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  July 
21  and  August  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force  August  18, 
1960. 

Defense — Transfer  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and 
Services.   TIAS  4567.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Haiti.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Port-au-Prince 
September  1, 1960.     Entered  into  force  September  1,  1960. 

Defense — Loan  of  Vessel  to  Colombia.  TIAS  4568.  3  pp. 
54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia,  amending  the  agreement  of  April  5  and  7, 
1960.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  July  25, 
1900.     Entered  into  force  July  25, 1960. 

Defense — Weapons  Production  Program.  TIAS  4569.  11 
pp.     10«!. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Oslo  February 
13,  1960.  Entered  into  force  February  13,  1960.  And 
amending  agreement.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Oslo  April  26  and  September  16,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  September  16, 1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Redistributable  and  Excess 
Property.   TIAS  4570.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Denmark,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  16,  1951, 
and  April  28,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Copen- 
hagen September  12,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September 
12,  1960. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.   TIAS  4571.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Monrovia  Sep- 
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tember  6  and  12,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  12, 
1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4572.     5  pp. 

54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 

Republic    of    Korea,    amending    and    supplementing    the 

agreement  of  June  30,  1959,  as  amended.     Exchange  of 

notes— Signed  at  Seoul  September  14,  1960.     Entered  into 

force  September  14,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Disposition  of  Equipment 
and  Materials.  TIAS  4573.  3  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  20  and 
December  14,  1951.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rome 
September  7,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  7,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4574.     4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  4,  1960, 
as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Washington  September  23, 
1960.  With  exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into  force 
September  23,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4575.     4  pp. 

54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

the  United  Arab  Republic,  amending  the  agreement  of 

August  9,    1960.     Exchange    of   notes— Signed   at    Cairo 

September  17,   1960.     Entered  into  force   September  17, 

1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4576.     8  pp. 

lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Ceylon.     Signed  at  Colombo  September  30,  1960.     With 

exchange   of   notes.     Entered   into   force    September   30, 

1960. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Libya.  TIAS  4577.  4  pp.  54- 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya,  amending  the  agreement  of  September  9,  1954,  as 
supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tripoli 
June  30,  1960.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities— Child  Feeding  Pro- 
gram.   TIAS  4578.    4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  July  19,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  July  19, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4579.     4  pp. 

54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Pakistan,    amending    the   agreement  of    April   11,    1960. 

Exchange   of  notes— Signed   at   Karachi    September   23, 

1960.     Entered  into  force  September  23,  1960. 

Article  XVIII  of  Agreement  Under  Article  VI  of  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security— Facilities  and 
Areas  and  Status  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Japan— Application  of  Paragraph  5  to  Certain  Maritime 
Claims.    TIAS  4580.    3  pp.    54- 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Tokyo  August  22, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  August  22,  1960. 

Termination  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  of  April  8, 
1943.    TIAS  4581.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iran.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran  July  27, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  27, 1960. 
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Defense— Loan  of  Additional  Vessels  to  Spain.     TI.J 

4582.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a 4 
Spain.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  Septemb 
30,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  30,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposal  of  Redistributal- 
and  Excess  Property.    TIAS  4583.    3  pp.    54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a. 
Luxembourg,   amending  the  agreement  of  July  7,  19., 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Luxembourg  March  4  a 
June  10,  1960.     Entered  into  force  June  10,  1960. 

Vocational   Education— Cooperative  Program  in   Bra:. 

TIAS  4584.     4  pp.     54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  al 
Brazil,  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of  Oc- 
ber  14,  1950,  as  extended  and  amended.  Exchange  t 
notes — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  29,  1960.  1- 
tered  into  force  June  29, 1960. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  at  Antofagas, 
Quintero  and  Puerto  Montt.    TIAS  4585.    4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United- States  of  America  £■ 
Chile,  extending  the  agreement  of  March  1,  1957,  as  m 
tended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  July'l 
and  September  7,  1960.  Entered  into  force  Septembei', 
1960.     Operative  retroactively  January  1,  1960. 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources— Cooperative  P- 
gram  in  Brazil.  TIAS  4586.  4  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ijt 
Brazil,  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of  June  i, 
1953.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janco 
August  24,  1960.     Entered  into  force  August  24,  196( 


3i. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4587. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  id 

Burma,  amending  article  II  of  the  agreement  of  May 7, 

1958,     as     amended.     Exchange     of     notes — Signed    I 

Rangoon  October  10, 1960.    Entered  into  force  October ), 

1960. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Informal*! 
for  Defense  Purposes.    TIAS  4588.    10  pp.    lOtf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  u 
Spain.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  July  13  ;d 
21,  1960.     Entered  into  force  July  21,  1960. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  Chile.  TIAS  4589.  5  pp.  '4- 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  id 
Chile.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  Jun<21; 
and  July  16,  1960.    Entered  into  force  July  16,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposition  of  Equipnnt 
and  Material.  TIAS  4590.  3  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  id 
Portugal,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  16  and  Ju  9, 
1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lisbon  Septerei 
15,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  15,  1960. 

Operations  in  Antarctica.  TIAS  4591.  3  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  oc 
New  Zealand,  extending  the  agreement  of  DecembeiM 
1958.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Wellington  Oct«i 
18,  1960.  Entered  into  force  October  18, 1960.  Opersv< 
retroactively  January  1,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4592.     6>P 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  bi 

Iran,    amending   the   agreement  of  July   26,    1960.  3) 

change  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran  September  26,  :6C 

Entered  into  force  September  26, 1960. 
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Check  List  of  Department  off  State 
Press  Releases:  February  13-19 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  13  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  5S  of 
February  6  and  61  of  February  10. 

No.       Date  Subject 

66    2/13    Rusk:   government-industry  conference 
*67    2/13    Harriman  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  at 
Large  (biographic  details). 
68    2/14    Ball:    Senate   Foreign  Relations   Com- 
mittee. 
♦69    2/16    McGhee  sworn   in   as   Counselor    (bio- 
graphic details). 

70  2/16    Rusk:  American-German  conference. 

71  2/17     Signing  of  estate-tax  convention  with 

Canada. 
*72    2/17    Morales  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 

(biographic  details),. 
73    2/17     Eleanor  Dulles:  "A  World  Divided." 
t74    2/17    Williams:     "The    United     States    and 

Africa :  Common  Goals." 
*75    2/17     Cultural  exchange  (U.S.S.R.). 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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scurity  Council  Adopts  New  Measures 
>  Solve  Congo  Problems 


following  are  statements  made  by  Adlai  E. 
'■venson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
ns, during  consideration  in  the  Security  Council 
the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to- 
her  with  texts  of  a  Soviet  draft  resolution  re- 
ted  by  the  Council  and  a  three-power  resolution 
ich  was  adopted  on  February  21. 


\TEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  13 

/TJ.N.  press  release  3645 

We  view  with  approval  the  Secretary-General's 

uest  to  include  in  the  agenda  the  report1  of 

special  representative  [Rajeshwar  Dayal]  in 

Congo  and  the  continuation  of  his  investiga- 

ns. 

Nq  have  all  learned  this  morning  by  an  an- 
mcement  by  the  Katanga  authorities  of  the 
•orted  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba  and  two  of 
colleagues.  This  is  distressing  and  deplorable 
vs.  The  President  of  the  United  States  this 
rning  has  stated  that  he  is  deeply  shocked  by 
•orts  of  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba  and  his 
3  aides. 

["hose  of  us  who  have  wholeheartedly  supported 
ited  Nations  assistance  to  the  Congo  have  done 
with  a  view  to  bringing  order  and  stability  to  a 
d  torn  apart  by  internal  strife  and  intervention 
m  the  outside.  The  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba 
;hout  trial  or  judgment  is  sad  testimony  to  the 
tance  we  still  have  to  travel  before  our  task 
sre  will  be  completed. 

We  in  the  United  States  regret  these  latest 
gedies.  In  the  face  of  all  that  has  happened  in 
1  Congo  we  hope  that  men  of  good  will  every- 
ere  will  join  together  with  sober  resolve  not 
seek  revenge  but  to  seek  reconciliation.  Re- 
mination,   violence,   and   dismay   will   not  be 

U.N.  doc.  S/46S8  and  Add.  1. 


enough.  Now  more  than  ever  is  the  time  when  we 
must  proceed  in  the  Council  to  find  a  consensus 
on  constructive  measures  which  will  help  restore 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Congo. 

Members  of  the  Security  Council  have  been  in 
consultation  during  the  past  week  to  find  such  a 
consensus.  These  efforts  must  now  be  accelerated 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  constructive  and 
not  destructive  future  in  the  Congo.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  governments 
to  avoid  any  steps  which  might  further  aggravate 
or  inflame  the  situation  and  to  continue  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
success  of  its  mission  there. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  15 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3647 

A  few  days  ago  a  new  administration  took  office 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  occasion  for 
the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  to  speak  formally  in  the  Security 
Council  on  a  question  of  substance. 

But  first  let  me  thank  you  again,  all  of  you  both 
here  and  abroad,  who  have  welcomed  my  arrival 
at  this  table  so  graciously  and  so  hopefully. 
While  I  cannot  fulfill  your  expectations  of  mira- 
cles to  come,  I  can  commit  my  country,  my  col- 
leagues, and  myself  to  a  tireless  effort  to  make  the 
United  Nations  successful,  to  make  this  great  ex- 
periment in  international  collaboration  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  its  founders  that  one  day  reason  would 
rule  and  mankind  would  be  liberated  from  the 
everlasting  scourge  of  war. 

It  seems  to  be  my  lot,  Mr.  President,  to  address 
you  and  my  colleagues  for  the  first  time  in  a  mo- 
ment of  grave  crisis  in  the  brief  and  tragic  his- 
tory of  the  Congo  and  in  a  moment  of  equally 
grave  crisis  for  the  United  Nations  itself.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  be  otherwise. 
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Within  recent  days  we  have  seen  successively 
the  withdrawal  of  two  national  units  of  the  United 
Nations  forces,  the  violent  death  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  reported  recog- 
nition of  the  [Antoine]  Gizenga  regime  in  Stan- 
leyville by  the  United  Arab  Kepublic,  and  a  threat 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  provide  unilateral  assistance 
outside  the  United  Nations.  What  we  decide  here 
in  the  next  few  days  may,  we  believe,  determine 
whether  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  in  the  fu- 
ture to  carry  on  its  essential  task  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  protecting  small  nations. 

This  is  a  time  for  urgent  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  passions  it  is  a  time  when 
the  Security  Council  must  be  calm.  In  the  midst 
of  efforts  to  destroy  the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Congo  it  is  a  time  when  we  must  persevere  in 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  Congo  but  of  all  of 
us,  large  and  small.  The  choice,  as  always,  is  a 
choice  of  us,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Either  we  will  follow  a  path  toward  a  construc- 
tive and  workable  solution  or  we  will  follow  a 
path  of  negative  recrimination  and  self-interest. 

As  a  new  arrival  listening  and  talking  to  dele- 
gates, I  have  wondered  sometimes  in  the  past  10 
days  if  everyone  is  actually  thinking  about  the 
Congo— a  new  republic  struggling  to  be  born— or 
if  the  Congo  has  been  obscured  by  passions  and 
prejudices  about  the  doctors — Kasavubu,  Lu- 
mumba, Gizenga,  Tshombe,  and  so  forth. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  polarizing  about  them,  not 
about  the  patient.  So  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  rally  strong  support  to  the  United  Nations 
in  order  to  save  the  patient. 

Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Proposal 

For  the  past  fortnight  my  country  has  been 
consulting  on  a  United  Nations  program  to  save 
the  patient,  both  here  and  abroad— a  program  on 
which  there  might  be  agreement  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  United  Nations  members.  That  effort,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  taken  part,  must  not  be 
abandoned.  Indeed,  its  urgency  is  only  accentu- 
ated by  the  impact  of  subsequent  events. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  my 
first  formal  remarks  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
vexed  problems  of  the  Congo  could  be  directed 
solely  to  constructive  suggestions  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Congolese  people  in  working 
out  their  own  independence,  free  of  outside 
interference. 
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Instead,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  comment  nl 
on  constructive  suggestions  but  on  a  statemen 
and  a  proposed  resolution 8  by  the  Soviet  Uni< 
published  in  this  morning's  newspapers,  which  I 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  United  N 
tions  and  on  the  principle  of  international  acti 
on  behalf  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  analyze  what,  stripped  of  intei- 
perate  rhetoric,  this  statement  and  this  resoluti  i 
propose.  They  propose  the  abandonment  of  ti 
United  Nations  effort  for  peace  in  the  Congo  a:. 
a  surrender  of  the  United  Nations  to  chaos  and  ■ 
civil  war. 

But  the  statement  and  the  resolution  say  ma ' 
things  which  we  are  glad  to  see,  things  which  su- 
port  positions  that  my  country  has  always  ma- 
tained.  As  to  colonialismr  my  country  fougfc 
colonialism  in  1776  (when,  if  I  may  say  so,  t) 
ancestors  of  the  authors  of  this  statement  in  te 
newspapers  and  this  resolution  had  scarcely  st- 
red  beneath  their  bondage) .  And  we  have  fou^t 
it  ever  since.  My  countrymen  died  to  end  coloni- 
ism  in  the  Philippines,  and  my  countrymen  to  9 
assisted  the  Philippine  people  to  attain  their  pr- 
ent  high  destiny  of  complete  independence.  Al 
my  countrymen  have  died  to  end  colonialism! 
Cuba,  though  some  Cubans  seem  to  have  forgot;  l 
it. 

We  rejoice,  too,  to  hear  the  Soviets  denounce  > 
litical  assassinations  with  such  vehemence,  o 
this  country  it  has  always  been  condemned,  y 
whomever  committed — whether  by  Congolese,  y 
colonialists,  or  by  Communists.  We  condemn  ay 
violation  of  human  rights,  any  death  without  < « 
process  of  law,  whether  of  African  politicii 
Hungarian  patriot,  or  Tibetan  nationalist.  1< 
United  States  stands  squarely  for  the  rights  d 
man,  individual  man,  man  himself,  as  against  a 
tyranny,  whether  it  be  the  tyranny  of  colonial  i 
or  the  tyranny  of  dictatorship  or  the  tyranny): 
the  majority. 

We  note  that  the  Soviets  demand  that  BelgJ 
foreign  military  and  paramilitary  aid  be  w:i 
drawn.  We,  the  United  States,  insist  that  all  it 
eign  military  aid,  from  whatever  source  and^ 
whatever  end,  be  removed  from  the  Congo  and  ti 
no  such  aid  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  is 
and  independent  working  out  by  the  Congo  s 
people  themselves  of  their  own  political  dest  J 
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i  mean  this,  and  we  intend  to  keep  on  meaning 

And  we  mean  it  with  particular  reference  to 

threat — which  we  hope  we  misinterpret — by 

Soviet  Government  that  "it  is  prepared  .  .  . 

rive  all  possible  help  and  support"  to  a  so-called 

ngolese  government  in  Stanleyville  which  has 

legal  status. 

die  United  States  intends  to  use  its  utmost  in- 
>nce  and,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
tions,  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  outside  inter- 
ence,  from  whatever  source,  with  the  Congolese 
>ple's  working  out  of  their  independence. 
50,  Mr.  President,  we  rejoice  that  the  Soviet 
ion  shares  the  distaste  of  the  United  States  for 
onialism  and  joins  with  us  in  condemning  po- 
cal  assassination  and  in  condemning  foreign 
erference  in  the  Congo. 

andoning  Security  for  Insecurity 

[  pass  lightly  over  the  Soviet  Government's 
;ulant  attack  on  the  Secretary-General  and  that 
sat  office.  He  needs  no  defense  from  me,  nor 
js  the  institution.  His  record  is  an  open  book,  a 
Dk  which  all  peace-loving  peoples  recognize  as 
i  record  of  a  dedicated  international  civil  serv- 
t,  whose  only  loyalty  is  to  international  justice 
d  international  peace.  Let  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ing if  it  wishes,  pretend  that  he  does  not  exist ;  it 
11  find  that  he  is  far  from  a  disembodied  ghost, 
d  it  will  find  that  peace-loving  states  will  con- 
ue  to  support  his  patient  search  for  the  right 
id  to  security  and  peace  in  the  Congo  and  for 
peoples.  The  United  Nations  may  have  made 
stakes  in  the  Congo,  as  who  has  not,  but  nothing 
stifles  an  intemperate  and  unjustifiable  attack 
the  integrity  of  the  office  itself. 
We  note  that  the  United  Nations  has  been  de- 
unced  with  equal  vehemence  by  [Joseph] 
isavubu,  by  Gizenga,  by  [Moise]  Tshombe,  while 
ey  also  attack  each  other  with  equal  vehemence, 
it  could  there  be  better  testimony  of  imparti- 
ity  ?  And  I  recall  that  Christian  scripture  says : 
Voe  to  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you." 
either  the  United  Nations  nor  the  Secretary- 
sneral  seems  likely  to  suffer  from  the  affliction 
universal  approval. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
nment  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  seen  fit  to 
operate  with  states  who  truly  seek  peace  in 
tempting  to  work  out  constructive  steps  for  the 


cooperative  solution  of  the  agonizing  problems 
that  the  Congolese  people  are  now  facing.  Instead 
the  Soviet  Government  proposes  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  United  Nations  operation  in 
the  Congo  in  1  month.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means,  my  colleagues,  not  only  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Congo  to  chaos  and  to  civil  war — to, 
if  you  please,  the  cold  war — but  it  means  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  would  mean  chaos?  Does 
this  Council,  the  Security  Council,  favor  aban- 
doning security  for  insecurity  and  anarchy  ? 

Do  we  want  to  withdraw  the  only  elements  that 
stand  foursquare  against  civil  and  tribal  war? 
Does  the  Soviet  Government  really  want  Africans 
to  kill  Africans  ?  The  United  States  does  not,  and 
it  devoutly  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  too  and  that  it  will  join  the  United  States 
and  other  peace-loving  states  in  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  only  force  that  can  prevent 
Congolese  civil  war — the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Wants  No  Cold  War  in  Africa 

And  now  the  cold  war.  Does  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment really  want  to  chill  what  should  be  warm 
and  temperate  in  Africa  with  the  icy  blasts  of 
power  politics  ?  The  United  States  does  not.  Its 
only  interest  in  the  Congo  is  to  support  the  Con- 
golese people  in  their  struggle  for  real  independ- 
ence, free  from  any  foreign  domination  from  any 
source. 

The  United  States  deplores  any  war,  cold  or 
otherwise.  Its  only  desire  is  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  and  to  let  all  other  peoples  live  in  peace 
and  freedom.  It  will  resist  with  all  of  its  power 
all  assaults  on  its  own  peace  and  freedom,  and  it 
proposes  to  join  with  all  other  peace-loving  peo- 
ples in  resisting,  in  the  cooperative  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  all  assaults  on  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  other  peoples. 

In  that  spirit  we  declare  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  Africa  shall  never  be  the  scene  of  any 
war,  cold  or  hot.  But  we  also  declare  that  Africa 
for  the  Africans  means  Africa  for  the  Africans 
and  not  Africa  as  a  hunting  ground  for  alien 
ambitions.  And  we  pledge  our  full  and  unstinted 
support  against  any  attempt  by  anyone  to  inter- 
fere with  the  full  and  free  development  by  Afri- 
cans of  their  own  independent  African  future. 
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We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  cold 
war  out  of  the  Congo  is  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Congo,  and  we  call  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  join  us  in  thus  insuring  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  exercise  by  the  Congolese  people  of 
their  right  to  independence  and  to  democracy. 

But,  Air.  President,  the  position  apparently 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  involves  more 
than  the  unhappy  and  despicable  fate  of  three 
Congolese  politicians.  It  involves  the  future  of 
the  14  million  Congolese  people.  They  are  the 
ones  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  We  deplore 
the  past,  and  we  condemn  those  responsible  for 
it,  no  matter  who  they  may  be.  But  we  submit 
that  it  is  the  future  that  is  all-important  now  and 
that  the  best  efforts  of  this  Council  should  be  con- 
centrated on  the  future  security  of  the  Congo  and, 
indeed,  on  the  future  security  of  all  peoples. 

Issue  of  the  Survival  of  the  United  Nations 

For,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  security  of  all 
peoples  which  is  threatened  by  the  statement  and 
by  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Let 
me  make  my  meaning  abundantly  and  completely 
clear,  if  I  can.  The  United  States  Government 
believes,  and  profoundly  believes,  that  the  single 
best  and  only  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  peace  and  security  lies  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  lies  in  international  cooperation,  in  the  integ- 
rity of  an  international  body  rising  above  in- 
ternational rivalries  into  the  clearer  air  of  inter- 
national morality  and  international  justice. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  achieved  perfec- 
tion nor  has  the  United  States,  and  they  probably 
never  will.  The  United  States,  like  the  United 
Nations,  is  composed  of  humans ;  it  has  made  mis- 
takes, it  probably  always  will  make  mistakes;  it 
has  never  pleased  all  people,  it  cannot  please  all 
people;  in  its  desire  and  wholehearted  determina- 
tion to  do  justice  it  may  offend  one  group  of  states 
in  1952,  another  in  1956,  and  perhaps  still  an- 
other in  1961.  But  always  the  United  States  has 
tried,  and  we  believe  it  will  always  try,  to  apply 
evenhandedly  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  that 
should  govern  us  all. 

Are  we  callously  to  cast  aside  the  one  and  only 
instrument  that  men  have  developed  to  safeguard 
their  peace  and  security  ?  Are  we  to  abandon  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo  to  the  jungles  of  internecine 
warfare  and  internal  rivalry  ? 
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This  issue,  Mr.  President,  even  transcends 
fate  of  the  suffering  14  million  Congolese  people, 
It  involves  the  fate  of  all  of  us,  of  all  mankind. 

The  issue,  then,  is  simply  this :  Shall  the  United 
Nations  survive?  Shall  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  peace  by  the  concerted  power  of  interna- 
tional understanding  be  discarded  ? 

[At  this  point  Ambassador  Stevenson  was  interrupted  by  a  dl& 
turbance  in  the  public  gallery.  The  gallery  was  cleared,  and  th< 
meeting  continued.] 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  deeply  deplore  ~ 
this  outrageous  and  obviously  organized  demon- 
stration.   To  the  extent  that  Americans  may  have 
been  involved,  I  apologize  on  behalf  of  my  Gov-' 
eminent  to  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 

To  continue,  shall  any  pretense  of  an  interna 
tional  order,  of  international  law,  be  swept  aside! 
Shall  conflicts  of  naked  power,  awful  in  then 
potential,  be  permitted  to  rage  in  Africa  or  else 
where,  unchecked  by  international  cooperatior 
or  authority? 

These  are  questions,  Mr.  President  and  my  colJ 
leagues,  which  call  for  an  answer,  not  so  mucl 
by  the  great  powers  as  by  the  smaller  ones  anc 
the  newer  ones.  My  own  country,  as  it  happen? 
is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  lool 
out  for  itself  and  for  its  interests,  and  look  otf' 
it  will.  But  it  is  for  the  vast  majority  of  state, 
that  the  United  Nations  has  vital  meaning  and  ii! 
of  vital  necessity.  I  call  on  those  states  to  rise  ii 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  institution  whicl 
is  for  them  the  only  assurance  of  their  freedon 
and  their  liberty  and  the  only  assurance  for  all  o 
us  of  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  I  also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  recon 
sider  their  position.  My  Government  is  earnestly 
determined  to  cooperate  with  all  governments  iij 
an  attempt  to  improve  international  relation 
ships  and  to  further  friendships  among  peoples 
and  it  has  welcomed  evidences  of  cooperatioi 
toward  that  end  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Le 
those  evidences  be  buttressed  by  concrete  steps  b 
the  Soviet  Government  looking  toward  construe 
tive  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  that  conf  ron 
us  all.  Let  us  join  in  condemning  the  past,  but  le 
us  join  in  facing  the  future  with  calm  detennina 
tion  to  support  steadfastly  and  strengthen  sturdil; 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  which  i 
the  last  best  hope  of  us  all. 
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r  Principles  for  Solving  Congo  Problems 

row  let  me  turn  to  the  Congo  and  to  what  can 
done  to  arrest  the  sad  deterioration  in  that 
ided  country.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
iciples  concerning  the  Congo  which  have  had 
.  will  continue  to  have  the  full  support  of  the 
erican  people  and  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
tnent.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  principles  that 
have  undertaken  consultations  this  past  fort- 
ht,  We  believe  that  they  are  shared  by  others, 
[  we  are  willing  to  work  with  any  and  all  who 
w  a  willingness  to  find  a  solution.  The  essen- 
principles  of  such  a  solution  are,  we  believe, 
>arent  to  all. 

n  the  first  place,  that  the  unity,  the  territorial 

;grity,  the  political  independence  of  the  Congo 

st  be  preserved.    I  am  sure  Sir  Patrick 4  will 

object  if  I  repeat  that  the  United  States  was 

of  the  first  anticolonialists  and  that,  during 

186  years  since,  we  have  stood  steadfastly  for 

right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  des- 

y.    The  United  States  desires  nothing  for  the 

ago  but  its  complete  freedom  from  outside 

nination  and  nothing  for  its  people  but  the  same 

ependent  freedom  which  we  wanted  for  our- 

?es  so  long  ago  and  have  resolutely  defended 

ir  since. 

tfuch  as  the  United  States  was  once  beset  by 
ernal  dissensions,  so  the  Congo  since  its  inde- 
ldence  has  been  beset  by  secessionist  move- 
nts— previously  in  the  Katanga  and  now  in 
ientale  Province  too.  The  United  States  sup- 
rts  the  continued  territorial  integrity  of  the 
ngo.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  its  borders 
>  identical  with  its  borders  on  July  1, 1960.  The 
uted  States  is  ready  to  join  with  other  states 
tich  support  its  independence  and  integrity  to 
intain  this  principle  within  the  framework  of 
i  United  Nations. 

•Secondly,  the  Congo  must  not  become  a  battle- 
xmd,  as  I  have  said,  either  for  a  cold  or  a  hot 
x  among  the  big  powers.  When  the  United 
ites  was  first  requested  to  provide  troops  for  the 
ngo,  we  told  the  Congolese  Government  to  ap- 
il  to  the  United  Nations.  We  then  supported 
)  United  Nations  military  assistance  to  the 
ngo.  In  contrast  to  others,  the  United  States 
3  never  at  any  time  provided  a  single  tank,  a 
gle  gun,  a  single  soldier,  a  single  piece  of  equip- 
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ment  that  could  be  used  for  military  purposes  to 
anyone  in  the  Congo. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  responded  to  every 
request  made  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  promptly 
and  vigorously  so  that  the  entire  control  over  our 
assistance  passed  from  our  hands  to  those  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  remain  firmly  determined, 
as  I  have  said,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa. 

Third,  we  support  the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Congo  to  the  fullest  measure  of  our  power. 
The  best  way  to  keep  the  cold  war  and  the  hot  war 
out  of  the  Congo,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  in.  To  those  members  who  are 
still  contemplating  withdrawal,  I  suggest  a  long, 
hard,  careful  look  at  what  might  happen  in  the 
Congo  if  the  United  Nations  Force  collapses  or  if 
the  United  Nations  mission  fails  because  of  lack  of 
support  from  its  members. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Congolese  people 
must  be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  political 
settlement  by  peaceful  means  free  from  violence 
and  external  interference.  The  Congo's  political 
problems  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  worked  out 
by  the  Congolese  themselves.  The  United  Nations 
can  assist  in  this  effort — by  helping  create  peace 
and  stability  and  through  extending  its  good  offices 
as  it  has  done  in  the  Conciliation  Commission. 
But  only  a  settlement  demanding  the  support  of 
the  Congolese  people  will  long  endure. 

On  these  principles — the  maintenance  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independence,  the 
isolation  of  the  Congolese  from  big-power  and 
small-power  interference,  continued  vigorous 
United  Nations  assistance,  and  the  settlement  of 
internal  political  controversies  by  peaceful 
means — on  these  principles  rest,  in  our  opinion, 
the  only  possibility  for  a  solution. 

What  Needs  To  Be  Done 

We  are  faced  now  with  the  necessity  for  urgent 
and  effective  steps  to  bring  these  principles  closer 
to  reality.  The  threat  of  civil  war,  of  increased 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  Congo  on  all  sides  is 
increasingly  grave.  If  the  United  Nations  does 
not  take  effective  action  immediately,  not  only 
may  conflict  break  forth  in  full  fury  in  the  Congo 
but  the  hopes  of  African  unity  may  be  destroyed 
for  many  years  to  come  by  the  divisions  which 
will  be  produced  among  African  nations.  What, 
then,  in  these  circumstances,  needs  to  be  done  ? 
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First,  all  foreign  intervention  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  should  cease  immedi- 
ately and  any  foreign  military  or  paramilitary 
personnel  in  the  Congo  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
injunction  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  5 
adopted  with  the  support  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  except  the  Soviet  bloc,  against  any 
unilateral  military  aid  whatever,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  should  be  adhered  to  fully  by  all  United 
Nations  members.  This  applies  to  those  Belgians 
who  are  providing  military  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Congo.  It  applies  equally  against  military 
assistance  to  the  forces  in  Orientale. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  does  not  intend 
to  sit  by  if  others  consciously  and  deliberately 
seek  to  exacerbate  the  present  situation.  We  are 
prepared  to  use  all  of  our  influence,  if  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  do  likewise,  to  prevent 
such  assistance  from  coming  to  the  Congo,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  quarter  it  comes. 

Equally  urgent  and  immediate  steps  are  needed 
to  avert  the  extension  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  innocent  civilians  and 
refugees  should  the  present  passions  result  in 
widespread  outbreaks  of  violence.  United  Na- 
tions political  and  military  authorities  on  the 
ground  should  consult  immediately  with  the  Chief 
of  State  and  with  other  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  if  necessary,  to  agree  on  measures  which 
would  best  maintain  peace  and  stability  and  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  citizens. 

Such  measures  must  be  accompanied  also  by  im- 
mediate steps  to  assure  long-range  stability  and 
progress.  The  Secretary-General  proposed  to  us 
less  than  2  weeks  ago  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  unify,  reorganize,  retrain  the  Congolese 
army  and  other  armed  forces  in  the  Congo  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  force  as  a  political  element  in 
that  afflicted  country.  The  United  States  supports 
this  proposal.  We  believe  that  negotiations  to 
bring  this  about  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
same  urgency  as  the  measures  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Gravity  of  the  Crisis 

On  Monday  here  in  the  Security  Council  I  de- 
plored the  reported  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and 
his  colleagues  and  supported  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's request  that  a  preliminary  investigation  be 


B  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  588. 
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included  on  the  agenda.  On  every  occasion  \cl 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Lumumba  has  been  discui 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  has  tsa 
the  position  that  he  must  be  treated  humanely  a 
with  all  protection  of  law  and  order.  We  1* 
similarly  expressed  ourselves  through  diploma 
channels  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  I 
Congo.  I  believe  it  has  been  long  known  ths  i 
our  consultations  during  the  past  week  we  1 
advocated  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  i 
their  participation  in  the  political  process  <d 
law  and  order  had  been  restored  to  the  Congo  i 
the  possibility  of  civil  war  averted.  We  contfl 
to  believe  that  this  must  be  done  for  those  pc; 
cal  prisoners,  such  as  Minister  [Alphonse]  I 
golo,  about  whom  the  world  press  has  been 
aware.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lumumba  we  sup; 
the  Secretary-General's  investigation,  and  we 
lieve  that  it  should  be  continued  vigorously  xi 
the  true  facts  are  known.  I  earnestly  hope  i 
the  Katanga  forces  will  cooperate  so  that  theia 
facts  may  be  brought  to  light. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  such  steps  shouL 
to  promote  the  reconciliation  of  the  political 
ments  in  the  Congo  and  a  full  return  to  consi 
tional  processes  in  a  form  to  be  designated  by 
people  themselves.    The  government  recently, 
pointed  by  the  Chief  of  State  is  a  step  in  the  r; 
direction;  indeed  any  step  in  the  direction  of  Dl 
eration  and  breadth  of  base  is  a  step  in  the  fc| 
direction.    The  provision  of  unfilled  cabinet  pi 
for  other  elements  is  encouraging.     Deterr 
future  efforts  must  be  made  to  broaden  the  ba 
the  Congolese  government,  and  parliament  si 
be  convened  as  soon  as  conditions  of  security,  I 
and  order  permit.    Encouragement  by  the  Un4 
Nations  of  such  steps  is  of  fundamental  inn 
tance  we  believe. 

The  measures  which  I  have  outlined  can  onl  1 
carried  out  with  dispatch  and  with  effectives 
through  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Unl 
Nations  mission  in  the  Congo.  To  attempt  to  J 
credit  and  dismiss  the  Secretary-General  at  i 
critical  moment  would  not  only  wreck  the  Una 
Nations  mission  in  the  Congo;  it  would  dane 
ously  weaken  the  United  Nations  itself. 

This  is  the  measure  of  the  gravity  of  our  crt 
and  we  call  upon  all  members  around  this  tab 
face  soberly  and  solemnly  these  realities.    W<? 
eager  to  continue  consultations  with  other  nat>: 
at  this  table  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dl 
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solution  to  carry  out  measures  such  as  these. 
e  are  prepared  to  meet  in  the  Council  by  night 
d  by  day  until  we  can  reach  consensus  and  agree- 
>nt.  The  occasion  for,  the  time  for,  effective  ac- 
>n  in  the  Congo  is  now.  We  must  seize  it,  and 
i  must  seize  it  quickly. 


RST  STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  20 

l./U.N.  press  release  3651 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
b  adjournment  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
legate  of  Liberia. 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  express  its 
ock,  its  revulsion,  and  its  indignation  at  the  news 
at  we  have  heard  from  the  Secretary-General 
re  this  morning.6  This  fui'ther  example  of  the 
slence  and  of  the  barbarity  that  afflicts  the  po- 
ical  life  of  the  Congo  and  the  lawlessness  that 
ere  prevails  emphasizes  again  the  imperative 
cessity  for  early  and  effective  action  by  the 
nited  Nations. 


iCOND  STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  20 

5./U.N.  press  release  3652 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  sensibilities  of  all 

us  and  the  conscience  of  the  world  have  been 
ossly  offended  by  the  murder  and  violence  in 
e  Congo.    The  urgency  of  action  transcends, 

our  judgment,  the  temptation  to  further 
letorical  expression  of  disgust  with  these  crimes. 
re  also  echo  the  feeling  expressed  so  eloquently 
7  the  distinguished  delegate  of  India  that  this 

a  crisis  in  the  life  of  this  Organization.  So, 
.r.  President,  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  the 
solution 7  proposed  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
nited  Arab  Republic,  which  seems  to  us  the  only 
radical  proposal  before  the  Council  for  effective 
id  prompt  action  in  the  Congo.     I  will  reserve, 

I  may,  the  privilege  of  speaking  about  the 
nergency  resolution 8  that  has  been  tabled  at  a 
•ter  hour,  if  necessary. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  the  United  States  dele- 
tion thinks  that  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the 
istinguished  delegate  of  Liberia  has  great  merit. 


United  States  Reaffirms  Position 
on  Outside  Interference  in  Congo 

Statement  by  Ambassador  AdlaiE.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3648  dated  February  17 

We  have  received  reports  confirming  that  one  and 
perhaps  three  French-built  jet  training  planes  have 
been  delivered  in  Katanga.  We  deplore  this  de- 
velopment in  the  strongest  terms  in  keeping  with 
our  firm  support  of  United  Nations  policy  against 
any  foreign  military  assistance  to  the  Congo,  except 
through  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  investigating  the  reported  delivery  of 
these  aircraft  by  a  freight  plane  allegedly  owned 
by  an  American-operated  charter  airline  with 
headquarters  in  Luxembourg.  If  the  report  is  true, 
the  company's  action  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  we  have  in  mind  taking  what- 
ever legal  action  may  be  called  for  against  those 
responsible. 

In  my  speech  to  the  Security  Council  on  February 
15,  I  said  clearly  that  no  military  or  paramilitary 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  the  Congo  from  any 
source  whatsoever.  I  also  said  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  use  its  utmost  influence,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  outside  interference  in  the  Congo  from 
whatever  source. 


For  text  of  the  Secretary-General's  statement,  see  U.N. 
>c.  S/PV.  940. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/4722. 
8  U.N.  doc.  S/4733/Rev.  1. 


However,  we  believe  that  we  must  act  now  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  the  Congo.  But  after 
such  action  has  been  taken,  if  I  may  presume  to 
make  a  preliminary  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
United  States  Government,  we  would  gladly  go 
to  central  Africa  for  the  excellent  objectives  set 
forth  by  the  delegate  of  Liberia.  It  would,  we 
agree,  put  the  United  Nations  in  Africa  with 
dramatic  impact.  While  I  can,  of  course,  make 
no  commitments,  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  coidd  be  helpful  in  arranging 
transportation. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  presentation  here  this  afternoon  of  the 
distinguished  delegates  of  India  and  of  Nigeria. 
May  I  also  express  the  gratitude  of  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  to  those  delegates  of  India, 
Nigeria,  Liberia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Cey- 
lon, and  all  the  others  who  have  contributed 
thoughtful  aid  and  ideas  to  the  draft  resolution 
which  has  been  tabled  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 
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It  has  a  sense  of  urgency  and  shows  a  strong 
desire  to  meet,  in  our  judgment,  the  present  crisis. 
It  touches  each  of  the  bundle  of  problems  which 
together  make  up  the  crisis  in  the  Congo.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  surely  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
Its  provisions  touch  upon  the  immediate  dangers 
of  civil  war  and  outside  intervention.  It  goes 
beyond  such  immediate  issues  to  deal  with  posi- 
tive measures  for  the  improvement  of  internal 
order.  It  sets  forth  the  necessary  objectives  of 
removing  the  armed  forces  from  intervention  and 
politics,  convening  Parliament,  and  encouraging 
the  conciliation  of  political  factions. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  draft  res- 
olution presented  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Although  we  have  some 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  the  draft 
resolution,  which  we  have  made  known  to  various 
members,  including  the  sponsors,  we  think  it  is 
basically  a  good  resolution  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible.  But  I 
must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Council  to  express 
the  misgivings  that  we  have  communicated  to 
other  members  so  frequently. 

On  February  15  I  presented  to  the  Council  the 
essential  elements  required  for  a  solution  of  the 
Congo  as  seen  by  the  United  States.  They  coin- 
cided closely  with  what  has  been  said  here  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  delegates  of  Ni- 
geria and  of  India.  They  included  the  prevention 
of  the  extension  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  broad- 
ening the  base  of  the  government,  reconciliation 
of  political  elements,  the  elimination  of  outside 
military  aid  and  interference,  and  investigation 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues, 
the  reorganization  and  retraining  of  the  Congo- 
lese armed  forces,  their  removal  as  an  element 
in  internal  politics,  and  the  convening  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  elements  are  all  included  in  the  text 
before  us,  but  not  always  in  the  language  that  we 
would  have  preferred. 

There  are  three  points  which  my  delegation 
would  like  to  have  seen  covered  more  specifically. 
Yet  we  concede,  as  others  have  pointed  out,  that 
they  are  in  fact  involved  in  and  covered  by  the 
present  text.  These  points,  Mr.  President,  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary-General  for 
carrying  out  the  resolution,  recognition  that  the 
United  Nations  is  in  the  Congo  to  assist  and 
uphold  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  the 
prohibition  of  outside  military  assistance  through 


supplies  and  material  as  well  as  through  personn 
It  is  obvious  that  any  Security  Council  resol 
tion  calling  for  United  Nations  action  must  i 
carried   out  by   the   Secretary-General.     Und 
article  97  of  the  charter  he  is  the  chief  admin: 
trative  officer  of  the  Organization.    To  the  exte 
that  this  resolution  creates  further  authority  fl 
the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  or  calls  f 
implementation  of  previous  decisions,  the  Orgai 
zation's   executive    officer   must   be    responsib. 
Implementation  then  must  be  by  the  Secretai 
General. 

Authorization  To  Use  Force  Clarified 

In  paragraph  1  the  Security  Council  is  ask. 
to  take  a  most  far-reaching  decision,  as  we  see  I 
It  is  asked  to  authorize  the  use  of  force.  T> 
United  Nations,  I  remind  the  Council,  was  ij| 
vited  by  the  Government  of  the  Congo  to  assi; 
in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  aifl 
order  and  to  help  bring  about  the  withdraw  I 
of  the  Belgian  troops  from  the  territory  of  t* 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  The  United  Nations! 
there,  then,  to  provide  assistance  to  a  member  ? 
the  Organization.  It  is  not  there,  and  cannot  ) 
there,  to  take  action  against  that  state.  Nothi'; 
has  been  done  to  authorize  the  taking  of  measu  •> 
against  it  under  article  42  of  the  charter,  nor  I* 
the  Security  Council  made  findings  necessa/ 
under  the  charter  which  would  justify  sm 
measures. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  resolution  authorizes  vi 
United  Nations  to  take  "appropriate  measures"} 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Con;', 
including  the  use  of  force  if  necessary  in  the  It 
resort.  What  is  appropriate  in  these  circu- 
stances  must  obviously  be  governed  by  the  p- 
visions  of  the  charter  which  place  restrictks 
upon  the  use  of  force  and  which  prohibit  1e 
Organization  to  intervene  in  internal  affairs. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  authorization  o 
use  force,  as  used  in  paragraph  1,  only  "in  1* 
last  resort"  means  that  every  effort  will  be  ma 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  y 
agreement  among  the  contending  elements  in  tl  t 
divided  country.  Clearly  this  resolution  mets 
that  force  cannot  be  used  until  agreement  has  ben 
sought  by  negotiation,  conciliation,  and  all  otli 
peaceful  measures. 

These  essential  considerations  are  furtW 
clarified  by  the  fact  that  this  resolution  specificay 
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firms  various  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
ind  the  General  Assembly.  These  resolutions 
establish  the  principles  of  consultation  and 
>artiality  and  that  the  mission  of  the  United 
ions  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
er  and  to  safeguard  the  unity,  the  territorial 
grity,  and  the  political  independence  of  the 
go. 

ger  of  Outside  Interference 

'inally,  we  regret  that  paragraph  3  does  not 
jifically  call  on  all  states  not  only  to  prevent 
departure  of  military  and  paramilitary  per- 
tiel  for  the  Congo  but  also  to  prevent  sending 
itary  material,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are 
i  faced,  as  I  am  sure  all  members  agree,  with 
increasing  danger  of  outside  interference,  and 
hould,  we  think,  be  forbidden  in  any  form — 
is  as  well  as  men. 

7e  understand  this  provision  is  included  in  fact 
luse  the  resolution  reaffirms  the  General  As- 
bly  resolution  of  September  20,  which  called 
n  "all  States  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and 
irect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials  of 
■  and  military  personnel  .  .  .  except  upon  the 
lest  of  the  United  Nations."  The  Security 
mcil  would  thus  adopt  as  its  own  the  General 
embly's  call  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
viding  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  except 
jugh  the  United  Nations.  This  seems  to  us, 
.  President,  a  proper  and  a  necessary  decision 
the  Security  Council  in  seeking  to  bring  peace 
this  strife-torn  country.  In  our  view  the 
ited  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo  are  authorized 
ler  the  resolution  now  before  us  to  take  such 
)s  as  may  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  bringing 
material  into  the  Congo  other  than  with  the 
>roval  of  the  United  Nations.  We  think  this 
ows  from  the  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
ces,  as  that  is  laid  down  in  earlier  resolutions 
the  Council  and  General  Assembly  which  are 
v  reaffirmed.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that 
ause  of  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation 
night  be  wise  specifically  to  reiterate  that  pro- 
ion,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  most  humbly 
1  earnestly  to  the  cosponsors  the  desirability  of 
ising  paragraph  3  to  read  as  follows : 

Calls  upon  all  states  to  take  immediate  and  energetic 
isures  to  prevent  the  departure  or  provision  from  their 
•itories  for  the  Congo  of  any  such  personnel  or  of  any 

for  military  purposes,  direct  or  indirect,  other  than 


through  the  United  Nations,  and  to  deny  any  transit  or 
other  facilities  for  any  such  personnel  or  any  such  aid; 
and  requests  the  United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  interdict  any  such  personnel  or  aid. 

We  would  hope,  as  I  say,  that  the  sponsors  would 
accept  this  improvement  in  their  resolution. 

With  these  understandings  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  and 
to  do  so  today.  We  emphatically  share  the  view 
that  prompt  action,  even  if  it  is  not  perfect,  even 
if  it  does  not  fully  accommodate  the  views  of  all 
of  us,  is  better  than  none  and  better  than  the 
hazards  of  longer  delay. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  21  (A.M.) 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3654 

In  my  earlier  statement  today  [February  20], 
I  expressed  my  understanding  of  various  ambi- 
guities in  this  resolution,  S/4722,  proposed  by 
Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  I  made  a  suggestion  for  a  revision  of  opera- 
tive paragraph  3,  which  I  want  to  refer  to  once 
more  this  evening.  My  purpose  was  to  have  the 
text  expressly  prohibit  military  supplies  as  well 
as  personnel  from  flowing  into  the  Congo  outside 
of  the  United  Nations  operation  and  to  request  the 
Secretary-General  to  prevent  any  such  unauthor- 
ized supplies  and  personnel  from  entering  the 
Congo. 

We  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished delegates  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Chile,  China,  Ecuador,  and  others  here  this  eve- 
ning and  said  so  well,  including  the  declaration 
that  all  outside  interference  must  be  prevented  if 
the  civil  war  is  to  be  stopped,  if  the  cold  war  is  to 
be  excluded,  and  if  the  Congo  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  peace  and  order  and  political  reorganization. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  meaning  was  in- 
tended by  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  by  affirm- 
ing the  General  Assembly  Resolution  1474,  which 
forbids  the  support  of  arms  as  well  as  military 
personnel  to  the  Congo. 

My  proposal  was  intended  simply  to  make  this 
entirely,  abundantly,  clear.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand the  statement  this  afternoon  of  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Liberia,  he  takes  the 
position  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  draft  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  forbid  the  introduction  into 
the  Congo  of  military  arms  and  supplies  as  well 
as  military  personnel,  that  it  was  intended  to  au- 
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thorize  the  United  Nations  to  interdict  any  such 
traffic.  I  assume  that  the  other  two  sponsors, 
Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab  Kepublic,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  their  cosponsor,  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Liberia,  in  so  construing  this  draft 
resolution.  If  that  is  not  their  understanding,  I 
assume  that  they  will  so  state.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  statement,  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that 
it  is  agreed  that  the  draft  resolution  taken  as  a 
whole  has  the  intent  and  the  meaning  to  prevent 
any  outside  interference  by  arms  or  men  whatso- 
ever from  any  source,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  United  States  is  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

We  echo  the  hope  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
delegate  of  Chile  that  it  will  be  passed  unani- 
mously and  that  this  Council  will  thereby  give 
unmistakable  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
save  the  Congo,  to  save  Africa,  and  to  save  this 
great  Organization  from  disaster. 

I  express  once  more  the  gratitude  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  the  sponsors  of  this  constructive  resolu- 
tion. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Soviet  Draft  Resolution  9 

The  Security  Council, 

Regarding  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  of  the 
outstanding  statesmen  of  the  Republic  Okito  and  Mpolo 
as  an  international  crime  incompatible  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  grant  of  independence  to  colonial  countries 
and  peoples  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  fifteenth  session, 

Decisively  condemns  the  actions  of  Belgium  which  led 
to  this  crime ; 

Deems  it  essential  that  the  sanctions  provided  under 
Article  41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Belgium  as  to  an  aggressor  which  by  its  actions 
is  creating  a  threat  to  international  peace,  and  calls  on 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  im- 
mediate application  of  these  sanctions ; 

Enjoins  the  command  of  the  troops  that  are  in  the  Congo 
pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council  immedi- 
ately to  arrest  Tshombe  and  Mobutu  in  order  to  deliver 
them  for  trial,  to  disarm  all  the  military  units  and  gen- 
darmerie forces  under  their  control,  and  to  ensure  the 
immediate  disarming  and  removal  from  the  Congo  of  all 
Belgian  troops  and  all  Belgian  personnel ; 

Directs   that   the  "United  Nations   operation"   in   the 


Congo  shall  be  discontinued  within  one  month  and  1 
foreign  troops  withdrawn  from  there  so  as  to  enable  e 
Congolese  people  to  decide  its  own  internal  affairs ; 

Deems  it  essential  to  dismiss  D.  Hammarskjold  from  e 
post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  a  a 
participant  in  and  organizer  of  the  violence  commit  d 
against  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Republic  of  i 
Congo. 


Three-Power  Resolution  10 

A 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 

Having  learnt  with  deep  regret  the  announcement)! 
the  killing  of  the  Congolese  leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumuna, 
Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo  and  Mr.  Joseph  Okito, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercussions  of  tl» 
crimes  and  the  danger  of  wide-spread  civil  war  I 
bloodshed  in  the  Congo  and  the  threat  to  internatid 
peace  and  security, 

Noting  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General's  Spea 
Representative  (S/4691)  dated  12  February  1961  brg 
ing  to  light  the  development  of  a  serious  civil  war  si* 
tion  and  preparations  therefor, 

1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately .1 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  (i 
war  in  the  Congo,  including  arrangements  for  cease-£* 
the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  preventioio 
clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  s 
resort ; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immeOt 
withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of  all  Bel  u 
and  other  foreign  military  and  para-military  persol 
and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations  Go 
mand,  and  mercenaries ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  take  immediate  and  energi 
measures  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such  personnel  o 
the  Congo  from  their  territories,  and  for  the  deniao 
transit  and  other  facilities  to  them ; 

4.  Decides  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  invest 
tion  be  held  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstance  c 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues  and  a 
the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished ; 

5.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  Jlj 
22  July  and  9  August  1960  and  the  General  Assenl 
resolution  1474  (BS-IV)  of  20  September  I96011  o 
reminds  all  States  of  their  obligation  under  t- 
resolutions. 

B 

The  Security  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  deterioratio  I 
the  Congo,  and  the  prevalence  of  conditions  which  a 
ously  imperil  peace  and  order,  and  the  unity  ande 


*  U.N.  doc.  S/4706 ;  rejected  by  the  Council  on  Feb.  21 
(a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  1  (Soviet  Union)  to  8,  with  2  absten- 
tions (Ceylon  and  United  Arab  Republic). 
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10  U.N.  doc.  S/4741  (S/4722)  ;  adopted  by  the  Counc< 
Feb.  21  (a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with  2  abstenffl 
(France  and  U.S.S.R.). 

"  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1, 1960,  p.  161 ;  Ai. 
1960,  p.  223 ;  Sept.  5, 1960,  p.  385 ;  and  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.8 
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rial    integrity    of    the    Congo,    and    threaten    inter- 
onal  peace  and  security, 

oting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the  systematic 
itions  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 

the  general  absence  of  rule  of  law  in  the  Congo, 
ecognising  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  restoration 
larliamentary  institutions  in  the  Congo  in  accordance 
1  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  so  that  the  will 
the  people  should  be  reflected  through  the  freely 
ted  Parliament, 

onrinccd  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
go  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Congolese  people  them- 
es without  any  interference  from  outside  and  that 
•e  can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation, 
onvinced  further  that  the  imposition  of  any  solution, 
uding  the  formation  of  any  government  not  based  on 
nine  conciliation  would,  far  from  settling  any  issues, 
itly  enhance  the  dangers  of  conflict  within  the  Congo 

threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

Urges  the  convening  of  the  Parliament  and  the  taking 
necessary  protective  measures  in  that  connexion ; 

Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and  personnel 
aid  be  re-organized  and  brought  under  discipline  and 
trol,  and  arrangements  be  made  on  impartial  and 
itable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a  view  to  the  elimi- 
ion  of  any  possibility  of  interference  by  such  units  and 
sonnel  in  the  political  life  of  the  Congo ; 
.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  extend  their  full  co-operation 
I  assistance  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
y  on  their  part,  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Jlution. 


esident  Congratulates  Soviets 
i  Launching  of  Space  Vehicle 

following  is  an  exchange  of  telegrams  betiveen 
esident  Kennedy  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
•airman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
S.S.R.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet  launching 
a  space  vehicle  to  Venus.  The  President's  mes- 
je  was  read  to  news  correspondents  on  Febru- 
1 1J).  by  Pierre  Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
esident. 

isident  Kennedy  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 

February  13, 1961 

s  Excellency  Nikita  Khrushchev 

\airman  of   the   Council  of  Ministers   of   the 

U.S.S.R. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  and  those 
the  American  people  for  the  impressive  scien- 
ic  achievement  represented  by  the  launching  of 
ur  space  vehicle  to  Venus.  We  shall  watch 
i  progress  with  interest  and  wish  you  success 


in  another  chapter  of  man's  exploration  of  the 
universe. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Chairman  Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy 

Official  translation 

Received  your  telegram  of  congratulations  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  cosmic  spaceship 
to  the  planet  Venus.  I  express  gratitude  to  you  for 
this  telegram  giving  high  appraisal  to  this  outstanding 
achievement  of  peaceful  science  and  for  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  the  new  stage  of  the  exploration  of  the  cosmos. 
In  your  speech  of  inauguration  *  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  likewise  in  the  message  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 30 2  you,  Mr.  President,  said  that  you  would  like  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  such  areas  as  the  struggle  against 
disease,  mastering  the  cosmos,  development  of  culture 
and  trade.  Such  an  approach  to  these  problems  im- 
presses us  and  we  welcome  these  utterances  of  yours. 

We  consider  that  favorable  conditions  for  the  most 
speedy  solution  of  these  noble  tasks  facing  humanity 
would  be  created  through  the  settlement  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament.  And  we  would  like  every  country  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  with 
the  establishment  of  such  a  strict  international  control 
under  which  no  one  could  arm  secretly  and  commit 
aggression. 

All  agree  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  we  reached  such  an  agreement,  it  would  be  a 
great  joy  for  all  people  on  earth  and  a  great  blessing  for 
all  mankind. 

N.  Khrushchev 
February  15, 1961 


United  States  and  Germany  Discuss 
Political  and  Monetary  Problems 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  White  House  on  February  17  made  public 
the  following  joint  communique  after  a  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Heinrich  von  Brentano. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  received  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  on  February 


Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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17,  1961,  for  a  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  both  countries.  Together  with  his 
previous  conversations  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  the  discussion  provided  an  occasion 
for  a  first  personal  exchange  of  views  between  Dr. 
von  Brentano  and  the  new  United  States  adminis- 
tration. The  cordial  and  frank  conversations  con- 
firmed the  friendly  and  close  relations  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

There  was  particular  agreement  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  de- 
fense of  both  countries  and  that  all  members  of 
the  Alliance  have  a  mutual  responsibility  for  its 
further  strengthening.  They  confirmed  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  the  goal  of  German  reuni- 
fication based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation and  of  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Both  Governments  agreed  that  the  persistent 
imbalance  in  the  international  payments  situation 
called  for  concerted  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  free  world.  Unless  and  until  this  im- 
balance is  substantially  corrected  it  will  continue 
to  impede  the  free  world's  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  supply  the  resources  needed 
by  the  less  developed  countries  to  meet  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  German 
Republic  have  recognized  this  principle  in  pre- 
vious discussions.  Proceeding  from  this  basis  both 
Governments  will  continue  their  talks  on  appro- 
priate measures  which  can  be  taken  to  contribute 
to  this  end.  In  so  doing  they  will  act  in  concert 
with  their  common  allies. 

The  President  heard  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  its  program  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  future  years. 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  ON  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire  relat- 
ing to  the  international  balance-of '-payments  situ- 
ation which  was  handed  to  State  Secretary  Albert 
Hilger  van  Scherpenberg  of  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  February  17, 
1961,  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball  and  released  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
February  20  {press  release  76). 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
amined the  measures  which  the  Federal  Republic 


of  Germany  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  intl 
light  of  the  present  international  paymeil 
situation. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit| 
States  that  such  measures  must  now  be  viewed  iiij 
new  light. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  creating  a  new  phase  I 
the  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Ti 
have  new  tasks;  and  the  recovery  of  Weste* 
Europe  in  the  1950s  has  given  us  new  resourcj 
Together  the  resources  which  we  dispose  are  mul 
larger  than  those  we  could  command  in  the  ill 
mediate  post-war  years  and  they  are  better  dl 
tributed  among  us. 

To  deal  with  these  new  tasks  we  must  begin  i 
recognizing  that  we  are  inter-dependent  in  all  \ 
do ;  and  that  our  common  burdens  must  be  shar 
in  a  way  that  our  peoples  will  recognize  as  fa 

The  economic  questions  now  under  discuss! . 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  ri 
bilateral  questions.     The  deficit  of  the  Unit 
States  arises  wholly  from  its  commitments  ail 
actions  in  the  common  defense  of  the  Free  Wori 
Without   these   freely    assumed   obligations  t 
United  States  would  now  be  running  a  heavy  si 
plus  in  its  balance  of  payments.    These  matti'i 
therefore  must  be  approached  in  terms  of  a  i 
building  of  the  alliance  and  in  terms  of  the  pr: 
ciples  which  should  govern  the  effort  over  comi 
months  and  years. 

Specifically,  we  must  examine  how  we  can  sha 
fairly  two  burdens :  the  burden  of  the  common  c 
fense;  and  the  burden  of  long-term  economic  e 
sistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  design  formulae  whi 
take  account  of  the  proportions  of  our  total  l 
sources  now  flowing  to  these  two  comm 
purposes ;  and  which  make  allowance,  as  we  do 
our  domestic  taxation  systems,  for  the  princif 
that  the  richer  among  us  shall  bear  a  higher  re 
tive  burden  than  the  poorer. 

In  addition,  we  must  all  come  to  recognizet 
principle  on  which  the  United  States  has  actl 
in  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War.  Tfo 
principle  is  that  a  sustained  accumulation  of  gel 
and  other  international  reserves  by  any  one  con- 
try  is  disruptive  to  the  international  communil. 
Especially  now,  when  trade  is  expanding  fast' 
than  gold  production,  we  must  learn  to  use  o' 
reserves  on  a  communal  basis,  recognizing  that  oi 
nation's  gain  can  only  be  another  nation's  loss. 
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,  is  in  the  light  of  these  principles  that  the 
ernment  of  the  United  States  views  the  spe- 
matter  in  hand ;  that  is,  the  imbalance  which 
developed  in  the  international  payments  situa- 
of  the  Free  World.  The  present  situation  is 
ked  by  a  persistent  basic  deficit  of  some  coun- 
3  and  a  persistent  basic  surplus  of  other  coun- 
5.  This  had  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
ign  liquid  dollar  holdings  and,  in  recent  years, 
m  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
ch  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  United  States 
rves.  A  substantial  part  of  the  German  sur- 
s  has  resulted  directly  from  the  defense  pro- 
ms of  the  Free  World.  For  example,  the  net 
•ement  to  the  Federal  Republic's  foreign  ex- 
age  reserves  derived  from  U.S.  military  spend- 
in  Germany  is  approximately  $375  million 
ually.  The  United  States  shall  continue  to 
r  its  just  share  of  the  common  responsibilities 
.  burdens  of  the  alliance ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
affairs  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  structural 
squilibria  in  the  reserve  positions  of  individual 
ions. 

[ealthy  over-all  equilibrium  in  the  interna- 
lal  balance  of  payments  structure  can  only  be 
ieved  by  continuing  and  concerted  measures. 
ih  member  of  the  Western  alliance  should 
refore  take  such  actions  within  its  own  capaci- 
i,  as  are  required  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
further  economic  growth,  stability  and  secur- 
in  the  Free  World. 

Is  concerns  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Federal 
public  of  Germany,  the  United  States  appre- 
tes  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  Federal 
public  to  take  helpful  measures.  Certain 
ong  them  may  prove  to  be  effective  and  in  the 
omon  interest.  We  believe  they  should  be  ex- 
rod  on  an  individual  basis,  each  on  its  own 
rits.  If  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
mid  be  prepared  to  carry  out  certain  of  these 
asures,  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
sased  to  participate,  as  appropriate,  in  discus- 
ns  concerning  the  details  and  techniques  by 
lich  individual  measures  may  be  accomplished. 
But  such  measures  will  not  solve  the  funda- 
>ntal  problem  of  international  payments  imbal- 
ce  on  a  stable,  long-term  basis. 
Our  common  task  is  to  design  a  reserves  policy 
r  the  alliance  which  will  recognize  the  respon- 
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sibilities  to  the  common  interest  of  surplus  and 
deficit  nations  alike. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  principle,  the 
outflow  of  long  term  capital  from  surplus  nations, 
especially  to  the  developing  countries,  should  ap- 
proach or  exceed  their  export  surplus  to  the  world 
as  a  whole.  This  would  not  only  ameliorate  the 
disequilibrium  in  the  international  payments  sit- 
uation, but  would  also  help  the  Free  World  meet 
the  vital  needs  and  expectations  of  the  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  Federal  Republic  to  inaugurate  a 
new  program  of  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  be  administered  on  an  untied  basis.  It 
would  express  the  hope  that  this  program  be  ade- 
quate in  size  and  of  a  continuing  nature. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  question  of  equitable  shares  in  the  com- 
mon effort  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  Free  World  should  be  urgently  examined 
within  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation] ,  in  anticipation  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  coming  into  effect;  and  that  the 
question  of  equitable  shares  in  the  common  de- 
fense be  urgently  examined  within  NATO.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
participate  in  such  discussions.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  discussions  will  take  place  in  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  February  15, 1961.1 


President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  Hold  Informal  Talks 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  20 

The  White  House  on  February  20  made  public 
the  following  joint  communique  after  a  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
John  G.  Diefenbaher  of  Canada. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Dief  en- 
baker  met  today  in  Washington  to  discuss  infor- 
mally a  wide  range  of  international  problems  as 
well  as  bilateral  questions  of  interest  to  the  two 
countries.     The   Secretary   of  State,  Mr.  Dean 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6,  1961,  p.  333. 
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Rusk,  and  the  United  States  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Canada,  Mr.  Livingston  Merchant,  assisted 
in  these  discussions  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Howard  Green, 
and  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Arnold  Heeney. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  welcomed 
this  early  opportunity  for  a  friendly  exchange  of 
views  between  neighbors,  in  a  tradition  consistent 
with  the  long  and  intimate  association  between 
the  peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
defense  and  security  problems  in  all  their  aspects. 
They  reaffirmed  their  purpose  to  work  together 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  They  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  all  countries  which  sincerely  seek 
this  objective  whatever  the  differences  in  approach 
or  outlook.  They  recognized  the  central  impor- 
tance of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  essen- 
tial role  of  direct  diplomatic  negotiation,  in  the 
pursuit  of  peaceful  settlements.  They  agreed  on 
the  need  to  work  steadily  towards  effective  agree- 
ments under  international  control  in  the  field 
of  disarmament. 

In  reviewing  the  bilateral  problems  between  the 
two  countries,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  var- 
ious consultative  arrangements  of  a  formal  and 
informal  character  which  have  been  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  traditionally  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  joint  meetings  are  about  to  take 
place  in  Canada  between  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  federal  legislatures  of  the  two  nations. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re-em- 
phasized the  importance  of  close  consultation  on 
economic  matters.  They  announced  that  the  joint 
United  States-Canada  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  13.  This  joint  Committee  at  Cabinet 
level  has  been  of  great  value  over  the  years  in  fur- 
thering understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  questions  affecting  economic  relations  of 
the  two  countries. 


United  States  and  Australia 
Reaffirm  Traditional  Partnership 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

The  White  House  on  February  £4-  made  ptobm 
the  following  joint  communique  after  a  meeti'i 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minisi^ 
Robert  Gordon  Menzies  of  Australia. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Menzil 
met  today  in  Washington  to  discuss  informally, 
wide  range  of  international  problems.  The  S<- 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk;  the  Assista.i 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  ft. 
J.  Graham  Parsons;  and  the  Australian  Ambj- 
sador  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Howard  Bea): 
assisted  in  these  discussions. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minist- 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  frac- 
tional partnership  between  the  peoples  of  At- 
tralia  and  the  United  States. 

In  their  review  of  security  problems,  the  Pre! 
dent  and  the  Prime  Minister  reiterated  the 
strong  faith  in  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Trea- 
Organization]  and  ANZUS  [Australia-New  Ze- 
land-United  States]  as  bulwarks  for  the  ma} 
tenance  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  They  both  e- 
pressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  ;1 
nations  to  work  together  for  peace  and  freedc. 
in  the  world. 

They  recognized  the  central  importance  of  fl 
United  Nations  and  the  Office  of  the  Secreta' 
General  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  settlemer; 
and  pledge  their  joint  support  of  the  efforts  nc 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  General  to  brir 
peace  to  the  Congo.  They  deplored  current  s 
tempts  to  twist  the  tragic  events  in  the  Con;> 
into  an  attack  upon  the  United  Nations  itself. 

They  welcomed  the  initiative  of  King  Savai: 
Vatthana  proposing  a  course  of  action  to  brir 
peace,  stability  and  neutrality  to  Laos,  expressir 
the  hope  that  his  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 

They  agreed  that  efforts  must  be  continued  ' 
arrive  at  an  effective  agreement  under  intern 
tional  control  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 
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ie  United  States  and  Africa:  Common  Goals 


DRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WILLIAMS » 

[t  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this 
sning  here  in  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  an  African 
tion  whose  independence  long  predates  that  of 
T  own  country.  Some  years  ago  my  wife  and 
tvere  proud  to  entertain  His  Imperial  Majesty 
our  home  in  the  United  States ;  now  it  is  our 
eat  pleasure  to  visit  his  country. 
It  is  an  honor  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
lited  States  of  America  and  of  President  John 
Kennedy,  whose  new  administration  I  repre- 
lt.  Just  before  I  left  Washington  President 
mnedy  called  me  to  the  White  House  to  express 
rsonally  his  hearty  greetings  to  the  people  of 
frica. 

And  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  for  a  time, 
enlarge  my  acquaintanceship  with  you  and  to 
irn  from  you  what  we  may  do  together  in  the 
rvice  of  freedom  and  brotherhood  in  Africa. 
A  special  good  fortune  for  me  is  that  such  a  wide 
id  distinguished  representation  of  the  peoples  of 
frica  is  here  present.  I  know  you  have  been 
eeting,  most  of  you,  in  the  third  session  of  the 
conomic  Commission  for  Africa,  debating  the 
iture  which  lies  before  your  nations  and  the 
hole  continent  and  deciding  what  efforts  are 
jeded  to  realize  the  full  promise  of  that  future 

>  that  all  Africans  may  walk  in  strength  and 
gnity. 

Africa  is  embarked  on  great  enterprises,  de- 
rving  of  the  full  exercise  of  your  best  minds 
id  most  dedicated  spirits.  The  problems  that 
3u  face  will  be  stubborn,  but  I  am  encouraged 

>  believe  that  they  will  yield  for  there  is  already 
productive  momentum  in  Africa  which  can  be 

irried  over  from  nationalist  expression  to  na- 
onal  development.  Your  enterprises  should 
)mmand,  further,  the  understanding  and  support 

1  Prepared  for  delivery  at  a  dinner  given  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
idor  to  Ethiopia  Arthur  L.  Richards  for  the  delegates  to 
ie  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
frica  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Feb.  17  (press  release  74). 
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of  the  rest  of  the  world.  My  Government  be- 
lieves that  such  an  understanding  has  but  one 
firm  foundation.  President  Kennedy  stated  it 
in  his  message  to  your  conference :  "We  want  the 
nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters  and 
to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity." 

Africa  has  a  great  destiny.  That  destiny  will 
be  shaped  in  what  you  have  chosen  to  call  the 
African  personality.  It  will  be  something 
uniquely  of  your  own  making.  But  you  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  drawing  on  the  same  great  truths  that 
fashioned  our  American  Revolution.  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1776  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
spoke  not  alone  for  America  but  the  whole  world 
when  it  said : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  .  .  . 

Advancing  Economic  Cooperation  in  Africa 

It  is  my  purpose  here,  and  in  the  trip  which 
lies  ahead  of  me,2  to  seek  out  your  true  feelings 
and  advice  on  the  proper  relationship  of  my 
country  to  your  countries  and  how  we  may  be  of 
assistance  where  assistance  is  wanted.  I  would 
note,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  made  us  particu- 
larly aware  of  your  deep  desire  to  strengthen  the 
economic  bonds  among  your  nations.  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  repeat  to  you  personally 
that  we  stand  ready  to  give  concrete  support  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  economic  cooperation 
among  African  states. 

In  Africa's  future  development  there  is  need 
for  every  effort  that  men  of  good  will  can  summon 
up  and  room  for  every  kind  of  assistance.  Yet 
there  is  also  a  single,  common  set  of  ideas  which 


2  For  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Williams'  trip  to  Africa, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  295. 
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President  Kennedy  Pledges  U.S.  Support 
of  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy  to  the  third  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa,  held  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
February  6-17.  The  message  was  delivered  to  the 
ECA  Chairman  on  February  6  by  Walter  M. 
Eotschnig,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation. 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  send  this 
word  of  greetings  to  the  delegates  assembled  in 
Addis  Ababa,  and  to  express  my  high  hopes  for 
the  success  of  this  third  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa. 

Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  great  continent, 
representing  in  many  cases  proud  new  countries, 
you  have  before  you  a  task  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Your  purpose  is  to  determine  how  best  to 
proceed  in  the  noble  work  of  improving  the  well- 
being  of  your  peoples.  Your  decisions  will  be 
African  decisions,  suited  to  your  own  visions  of 
Africa's  future  development. 

Many  serious  problems  confront  you.  But  I 
have  confidence  that  your  experience  and  wisdom 
will  surely  find  expression  in  forward-looking  plans 
and  programs.  Recalling  how  my  own  country  re- 
ceived help  in  its  earliest  days,  I  would  like  to 
pledge  to  you  the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  be  of  assistance,  should  you  wish  it. 

The  message  of  my  government  is  this :  We  want 
the  nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters  and 
to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity.  I  therefore  com- 
mend your  endeavor  and  its  high  purpose,  and 
convey  to  you  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
United  States. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


can  infuse  and  give  unity  to  the  whole  process. 
In  our  experience  with  aid  programs,  we  find 
this:  From  the  smallest  project  to  the  most  am- 
bitious national  scheme,  assistance  should  be  pur- 
poseful. It  should  be  aimed  at  a  problem,  or 
complex  of  problems,  which  you  know  in  your  own 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  the  real  problems  on 
which  you  must  act,  or  fail  at  your  peril.  We 
must  not,  in  considering  the  means,  ever  lose  sight 
of  the  end  we  all  seek.  That  end  is  a  democratic 
African  community  of  nations  in  which  social 
and  economic  institutions  of  an  independent  so- 
ciety are  firmly  built  so  that  continued  progress 
becomes  possible.  Although  this  society  may  be 
new  in  many  ways,  it  must  be  a  truly  African 


society,  in  which  life-bearing  cultural  tradition 
meet  the  respect  they  deserve.  Change  is  a  co> 
stant  and  we  are  none  the  worse  for  that,  but  tr,: 
change  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  anythirj 
which  is  already  good  in  itself. 

We  know  the  task  before  us,  and  it  is  a  joi 
task.  It  demands  from  all  of  us  an  identity 
purpose:  the  same  degree  of  moral  and  intelli 
tual  commitment,  the  same  readiness  to  anal} 
and  plan  and  to  labor  long  hours  without  thoug 
of  self  to  make  plans  a  reality. 

U.S.  Example  of  Cooperation 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  my  countr 
history  and  a  few  of  my  personal  beliefs,  so] 
of  which  may  be  pertinent  to  your  own  probler 

To  begin  with  I  feel  that  one  of  the  imports 
reasons  why  the  United  States  of  America  gi< 
strong  may  be  found  in  that  word  "united."    Ir 
many  decades  we  were  colonial  dependencies  i 
a  mother  country.    Our  States  had  different  ■ 
ligions,  different  cultural  backgrounds.    We  li\jl 
in  greatly  disparate  climates,  made  our  living,) 
raising  different  crops   (although  we  compefc 
with  great  vigor,  for  limited  markets  when 
made  or  raised  similar  products) .    We  even  sp< 
a  number  of  different  languages.    The  one  th 
we  had  in  common  in  those  days  was  our  love 
freedom.    Our  forefathers  had  gone  to  Ameri 
in  most  cases,  in  search  of  liberty.    When  sub 
quent  generations  grew  to  feel  they  were  bei 
governed  harshly,  they  revolted.    And  the  Revc 
tion  began  successfully. 

But  we  almost  lost  the  fruits  of  that  Revoluti 
For  after  we  had  fought  and  won  our  freedc 
each  attempted  to  go  his  own  way.  States  asses 
taxes  or  set  up  commercial  barriers  between  the 
selves  which  were  nearly  as  harmful  as  those  pj 
viously  imposed  from  abroad.  Adherents  of  d| 
religion,  or  one  secular  viewpoint,  banded  toget.s 
against  those  with  differing  views;  and  the  cl 
sidents  were  often  forced  out  into  the  frontl 
where  they  in  turn  carved  out  new  states  in  thi 
own  likeness.  During  that  early  period  our  grt 
leaders— men  like  George  Washington  n 
Thomas  Jefferson— held  our  young  country  I 
gether  on  many  occasions  seemingly  against  t 
will.  Later,  in  a  civil  conflict  which  began  }S 
a  century  ago,  the  Union  was  upheld  under  I 
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spiring  leadership  of  a  man  we  call  the  Great 
nancipator — Abraham  Lincoln. 
So  it  was  that  the  peoples  of  our  States  learned 
great  truth,  which  perhaps  should  have  been 
f-evident.  One  twig,  standing  alone,  can  be 
sily  broken  no  matter  how  young  and  fresh  and 
•ong  it  may  be.  But  take  a  number  of  twigs 
fi  our  case  we  began  with  13  States),  bind  them 
rhtly  together,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  even 
bend  them.  The  bonds  holding  them  together 
nnot  be  too  tight;  there  must  be  room  for  in- 
idduality  and  new  growth.  But  all  must  be 
pable  of  joining  together  when  greater  strength 
needed  or  great  danger  seems  near. 
There  are  further  examples  in  commerce  and 
dustry.    As  economists,  you  are  as  much  aware 

I  am  of  the  advantages  we  in  America  have 
und  through  specialization  in  our  industries, 
ee  interchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
aring  of  the  fruits  of  these  labors  through  col- 
:tive  bargaining  between  labor  and  management. 
The  point  is,  we  have  known  tyranny,  we  have 
iown  trouble,  and  we  have  found  joint  action  to 

the  most  effective  weapon  against  both.  We 
ive  found  that  our  collective  strength  is  firmly 
ised  in  freedom.  Experience  tells  us  that  when 
an  is  forced  to  work,  forced  to  fight,  he  is  not  as 
rong  a  workman  or  a  fighter  as  the  one  who 
Looses  to  do  so  of  his  own  free  will. 
So  I  believe  that  the  nations  of  Africa  are  cer- 
in  to  find  additional  strength  and  greater  tangi- 
e  rewards  through  increased  cooperation,  par- 
;ularly  in  the  economic  field,  even  as  you 
aintain  your  political  independence.  And  let 
e  repeat  that  we  in  America  will  be  proud  to  be 
sociated  with  you  in  such  joint  enterprises  as 
>u  may  decide  upon. 

.S.  Economic  and  Technical  Aid 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  be  indifferent 
the  many  individual  problems  of  individual 
•untries.  Far  from  it.  As  you  may  know,  until 
lis  year  the  United  States  had  not  been  called 
)on  by  most  African  areas  for  assistance  in  train- 
g  or  providing  funds  while  your  economies 
lined  their  own  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  the  12 
onths  ending  in  June  1960  we  had  provided  $122 
illion,  mainly  to  the  older  African  countries, 
irough  our  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
ation,  and  in  addition  the  U.S.  Development 
oan  Fund  provided  $47  million  for  individual 


projects  in  Africa.  This  is  exclusive  of  very  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  the  form  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Funds  already  available  for  the  12 
months  ending  in  June  1961  amount  to  more  than 
$150  million  from  the  ICA,  including  a  new  special 
fund  for  tropical  Africa — directed  primarily  to- 
ward assisting  you  with  health  education  needs — 
which  has  been  started  with  $20  million.  In  addi- 
tion our  Development  Loan  Fund  has  already  in 
the  past  7  months  approved  a  greater  number  of 
loans  for  Africa  than  in  its  previous  3  years  of 
existence. 

Even  more  importantly,  American  private  in- 
dustry, without  any  urging  or  goal  other  than 
mutual  benefit,  has  made  a  capital  investment  of 
$843  million  in  Africa.  And  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  investors  will  continue  to  provide 
significant  amounts  if  unnecessary  obstacles  are 
not  erected.  Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  United  States  has  for  years  been  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies,  most  importantly  the  World  Bank, 
which  have  devoted  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to 
African  investment  and  assistance  programs. 

Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  my  Government  is 
prepared  to  receive,  and  to  try  to  help  with,  any 
reasonable  proposals  which  will  help  you  in  your 
own  efforts — whether  these  are  proposals  by  one 
country,  by  all  the  countries  of  Africa,  or  by 
groups  of  countries  united  for  regional  develop- 
ment projects.  It  was  to  this  end  that  President 
Kennedy  spoke  to  the  world  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress,3 saying:  ".  .  .  ask  not  what  America  will 
do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  man." 

U.S.  and  Africa  Working  Together 

What  we  can  do  together — that  for  me  is  a 
source  of  optimism,  because  I  am  optimistic  about 
Africa's  own  potential.  Although  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  Africa  I  have  visited  the  continent  on 
two  previous  occasions,  and  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  I  have  been  host  to  a  number  of 
African  leaders.  Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  assist  some 
of  the  future  leaders  of  Africa — the  young  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  America  and  to  Michigan 
to  equip  themselves  for  responsibility  in  the  new 
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strongholds  of  African  freedom.  Although  I  hope 
to  know  Africa  much  more  fully  than  I  do  now, 
I  can  say  already  with  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  rejoice  in  the 
strides  which  the  African  peoples  have  made,  and 
are  making,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  in  the  world.  This  is  a  powerful 
augury  not  only  for  progress  in  Africa  but  also  for 
world  peace. 

The  verdict  of  history  in  Africa,  if  it  is  not  yet 
fully  spelled  out,  is  unmistakable  and  irreversible. 
The  old  colonial  era  is  dead  and  with  it  the  old 
power  relationships  by  which  the  world  formerly 
was  shaped.  Colonial  empires  have  yielded  to 
freedom,  often  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  unprece- 
dented in  history,  and  former  metropoles  have  in 
large  degree  continued  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  a  vital  help.  This  is  indeed  a 
new  world,  a  revolutionary  world  worth  defending 
against  new  tyrannies,  a  world  requiring  new  wis- 
dom in  the  use  of  power,  directing  it  to  construc- 
tive tasks,  seeking  support  of  all  others  pledged 
to  freedom,  and  maintaining  a  keen  vigilance  to 
turn  away  counsels  and  emissaries  of  destruction 
and  despair. 

We  in  America  assert  the  Tightness  and  will 
support  the  achievement  of  independence  through 
self-determination.    As  President  Kennedy  said: 

We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  community 
of  stable  and  independent  governments  .  .  .  where  men 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  national 
course,  free  from  the  dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other 
country. 

My  Government  believes  that  both  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  are  indivisible.  We  believe  that 
no  man  is  completely  free  so  long  as  any  man  any- 
where lacks  freedom.  We  know  that  our  place  in 
the  human  brotherhood  is  not  secure  so  long  as  any 
man  anywhere  fails  to  be  fully  accepted  in  human 
dignity.  We  will  work  fully  to  realize  that  goal 
at  home  while  promoting  it  abroad. 

We  will  strive  for  the  cooperation  of  nations  old 
and  new  to  gain  these  ends  for,  although  it  is  not 
our  method  to  impose  our  views  by  force,  we  can 
and  will  use  our  influence  in  the  service  of  con- 
structive change.  We  will  strongly  support  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  which  in  our  vision 
is  a  great  forum  for  the  exercise  of  freedom,  a  test- 
ing ground  for  the  responsible  use  of  power,  and 
an  instrument  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
We  have  done  much  to  build  and  to  maintain  that 


Organization ;  we  believe  it  has  served  you  well  i 
Africa's  march  to  freedom  and  that  it  can  sen 
you  even  more  now  that  you  have  taken  your  plao 
beside  us  there. 

Cooperation  is  not  a  thing  of  unruffled  harmon 
either  at  U.N.  headquarters  or,  I  imagine,  here 
your  own  meeting.  There  are  different  views,  di 
ferent  tempos,  sometimes  different  aims.  In  tl 
short  run  there  are  bound  to  be  misunderstandinj 
and  setbacks  to  the  hopes  of  each  individual  n 
tion,  and  my  country  too  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  f our 
wanting  in  one  respect  or  another  from  time 
time.  But  let  us  bear  with  each  other.  Our  cor 
mitments  in  the  world  differ  somewhat  in  degr 
but  not  in  kind.  Those  of  the  United  States  cov 
a  very  broad  horizon,  but  they  are  wholeheart 
commitments  to  freedom  and  brotherhood  for  i 
men,  and  thus  for  Africa.  History  has  b 
queathed  to  us  and  to  you  a  common  awareness  i 
the  Tightness  of  this  higher  goal.  With  good  w, 
and  God's  help,  let  us  forge  new  bonds  of  frien. 
ship  in  a  common  advance  toward  that  goal. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  w) 
have  afforded  me  a  first  broad  opportunity  to  lea, 
something  of  African  aspirations  and  of  the  ta§ 
that  confront  your  leaders,  your  students,  yo 
farmers,  and  your  workers.  For  me  this  is  a  pri 
ude  to  a  journey  which  I  have  just  begun  I 
which  in  the  year  ahead  will  take  me  to  all  parts 
the  continent.  I  will  hope  to  meet  you  again 
the  course  of  these  travels,  and  I  trust  that  I  sh: 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  America  and 
repaying  your  generous  hospitality. 

May  I  conclude  by  wishing  for  each  and  eve 
one  of  you  in  abundance  all  those  things  G 
planned  for  all  men — God  bless  you. 

STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  M.   KOTSCHNIG* 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  us,  the  delegation 
the  United  States,  to  participate  in  this  thi 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Afri 
America  has  a  deep  interest  in  Africa  as  it  emer< 
as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  contempora^ 


4  Made  on  Feb.  13  before  the  third  session  of  the  E> 
nomic  Commission  for  Africa,  held  at  Addis  Aba 
Ethiopia,  Feb.  6-17.  Mr.  Kotschnig  is  the  Director  of  j 
Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  } 
partment  of  State;  he  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  obseri 
delegation  at  the  meeting. 
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irld  and  has  a  sincere  concern  with  the  welfare 
all  of  the  peoples  of  this  vast  continent.  The 
fflsage  sent  by  President  Kennedy  to  this  assem- 
j  of  leaders  of  the  new  age  in  Africa  5  is  a  clear 
lication  of  this  interest  and  concern.  It  is  the 
st  message  of  the  kind  which  our  new  President 
s  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
We  come  as  observers  to  listen  and  to  learn,  to 
t  a  better  understanding  of  your  problems  so 
it  we  might  improve  our  joint  efforts  to  work 
partnership  with  you  for  a  better  Africa  as 
rt  of  a  better  world. 

We  have  already  learned  a  great  deal  during 
ur  deliberations  here  and  in  the  earlier  sessions 
this  Commission.  In  this  session  we  have  been 
>re  than  ever  impressed  by  the  general  aware- 
ss  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  which  you 
ce  as  you  strive  for  a  better  and  secure  future 
p  your  peoples.  And  we  have  been  stirred  by 
ur  determination  to  obtain  for  your  people  f ree- 
m  from  the  bondage  of  poverty.  Your  efforts 
s^eal  your  recognition  that  political  independ- 
ce  and  the  freedom  of  your  institutions  from 
ternal  subversion  and  external  pressures  can 
ly  be  safeguarded  and  made  secure  by  rapid 
Dnomic  and  social  development. 
All  this  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us.  It  is 
utmost  importance  as  we  formulate  or  refine  our 
m  policies,  designed  to  develop  mutually  con- 
ductive relations  with  the  governments  and  peo- 
ss  of  Africa  based  on  mutual  understanding 
d  respect  and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendship. 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  lay  before  you 
re  basic  positions  of  American  foreign  policy 
lating  to  Africa. 

1.  The  most  basic  of  these  positions  is  laid  down 
President  Kennedy's  message  to  this  session, 

len  he  stated : 

(Ve  want  the  nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters 
i  to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  this  conference,  he 
'Stulates  that  the  decisions  taken  "will  be  Afri- 
n  decisions,  suited  to  your  own  visions  of 
frica's  future  development." 

2.  From  this  first  basic  tenet  of  American  policy 
yarding  Africa  flows  the  further  resolve  not  to 
jipose  our  views  and  ways  of  life  on  Africa. 
,nce  we  cherish  our  own  freedom  as  we  do,  we 
|mt  you  to  be  able  to  develop  your  own  institu- 

See  p.  374. 
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tions  in  freedom,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  other 
countries  are  similarly  disposed.  Here  again  I 
quote  President  Kennedy,  this  time  from  his  inau- 
gural address : 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks 
of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of  colonial 
control  shall  not  have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced 
by  a  far  more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always  expect 
to  find  them  supporting  our  view.  But  we  shall  always 
hope  to  find  them  strongly  supporting  their  own  free- 
dom ...     . 

3.  We  do  not  want  to  see  African  progress  im- 
peded by  conflicts  or  struggles  between  powers 
outside  the  African  Continent.  Specifically,  we 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  cold 
war  out  of  Africa.  What  we  need  are  common  ef- 
forts shared  by  all  and  not  ideological  conflicts 
which  create  divisions  and  serve  motives  other 
than  the  welfare  of  this  continent  and  its  peoples. 

4.  We  share  in  the  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions that  has  been  expressed  by  many  speakers 
during  the  last  few  days.  President  Kennedy  in 
his  inaugural  address  called  it  "our  last  best  hope 
in  an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have  far 
outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,"  and  he  re- 
newed the  pledge  of  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations  "to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the 
new  and  the  weak." 

5.  We  are  equally  in  accord  with  those  speakers 
in  this  gathering  who  in  recent  days  have  so  elo- 
quently stressed  the  need  not  only  of  economic 
but  of  social  progress  in  this  continent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  see  it  the  very  purpose  of 
economic  development  is  a  social  objective:  the 
raising  of  the  levels  of  living  so  as  to  assure  every 
individual,  whatever  his  birth  or  station  in  society, 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  of  better  education, 
better  health,  better  housing,  the  improvement  of 
other  material  conditions  of  life,  and  greater  free- 
dom to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  progress. 

U.S.  Aid  to  African  Development 

In  the  light  of  our  commitments  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  our  record  over  the  past  years  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  stand  ready  to  join  in 
your  heroic  struggle  to  achieve  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  We  have  provided  substantial  and 
practical  help  to  Africa  and  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide aid  on  request  without  any  strings  attached, 
except  that  such  aid  be  soundly  and  effectively 
used. 
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The  helpful  document  provided  by  the  secre- 
tariat on  "International  Economic  Assistance  to 
Africa"  (E/CN.  14/88)  gives  some  account  of  the 
volume  of  assistance  made  available  in  recent 
years.  The  total  figure  of  approximately  US$276 
million  given  in  that  document  as  contributed  by 
the  United  States  between  July  1959  and  June 
1960  includes  only  grants,  loans,  and  other  appro- 
priations actually  made  available  in  that  single 
year  and  is  thus  not  comparable  with  some  other 
figures  provided  in  the  same  document  which  in- 
clude credits  to  be  used  during  the  years  to  come. 

United  States  assistance  to  African  development 
has  already  increased  since  June  1960  and  is  cer- 
tain to  increase  even  more  in  the  future.  As  is 
well  known,  we  have  had  to  cope  ourselves  during 
the  last  years  with  a  substantial  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Remedial  measures  are  now  being 
taken.  The  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
make  sacrifices,  but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  on  record  that  the  measures  taken 
to  correct  our  balance-of -payments  difficulties  will 
not  affect  the  volume  and  extent  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
such  aid  will  certainly  be  augmented  in  Africa. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  aid  programs,  based 
on  needs  and  specific  requests  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  arrived  at  by  way  of  consultation  with 
them,  we  seek  to  emphasize  programs  designed 
for  maximum  effect  in  bringing  about  speedy  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  improvements.  Here  I 
want  to  stress  again  that  we  do  not  want  to  impose 
our  own  socioeconomic  system  on  the  countries 
which  seek  our  cooperation.  If  we  speak  of  free 
enterprise,  of  the  need  for  individual  initiative 
and  inventiveness,  we  simply  do  so  because  in  our 
experience  we  owe  our  strength  and  high  levels  of 
living  to  such  initiative,  inventiveness,  and 
enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  we  fully  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  public  sector,  particularly  in  newly 
developing  countries,  the  need  for  planning,  and 
the  careful  management  of  scarce  resources. 
Private  investment  and  public  financing  are  not 
incompatible  but,  quite  to  the  contrary,  supple- 
ment each  other  for  maximum  effect. 

Nor  do  we  want  to  see  established  amy  type  of 
"economic  colonialism."  This  notion  runs  com- 
pletely counter  to  our  very  concept  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  free  societies  which  we  want 
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to  encourage.  We  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Pal 
Hoffman  [Managing  Director  of  the  U.N.  Speci 
Fund]  when  he  stated  the  other  day  that  the! 
is  only  one  sound  relationship  between  nations  ail 
that  is  one  of  partnership  in  the  common  caul 
for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

It  is  this  approach  and  our  adherence  to  t| 
principal  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  whil 
has  led  us  to  emphasize  increasingly  in  our  forei;  j 
aid  efforts  assistance  through  the  United  Natio^ 
and  its  related  organizations.    While  carrying  •  j 
vast  programs  of  bilateral  assistance,  the  Unit 
States  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  w 
helped  in  the  support  of  the  Expanded  Progn 
of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fuji 
Our  creation  of  and  contributions  to  these  opei 
tional  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  as  w 
as  to  UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's  Fun|' 
and  to  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the  Unitt 
Nations,  such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Ij 
construction  and  Development,  the  Internatiorl 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Finance  C<1 
poration,    and    the    International    Developing 
Association,  have  been  massive,  ranging  from  oJ 
third   to   one-half   of   total   contributions.    Cr 
contributions  and  commitments  to  the  multilatej 
institutions  exceed  $10  billion.    I  bring  out  thjj 
facts  simply  to  underline  the  importance  attacl'j 
by  the  American  people  to  the  idea  of  partners! 
in  the  development  effort  for  which  the  Unii 
Nations  stands.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rep 
sentative  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  extolling  Soviet  i] 
to  Africa,  did  not  mention  a  single  one  of  th 
multilateral  institutions  with  their  built-in  gu 
antees  against  abuse  for  political  purposes. 

American  contributions  to  all  these  multilate 
organizations  and  programs  are,  of  course,  \i 
subject  to  political  considerations.  In  order  to  J 
cilitate  sound  international  administration  of  i 
United  Nations  programs,  our  contributions  hi 
at  all  times  been  in  convertible  currency  and  J 
restricted  to  the  provision  of  United  States  I 
perts,  or  training  in  the  United  States,  or  I 
provision  of  American  supplies.  For  install 
under  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  J 
sistance  we  have  provided  40  percent  of  all  avl 
able  funds  while  only  slightly  more  than  10  jl 
cent  of  the  experts  employed  are  American, 
bulk  of  United  States  contributions  has  served 
cover  much  of  the  overhead  cost  of  the  enj 
program  and  has  permitted  the  employment  c 
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wing  number  of  experts  from  many  of  the 
i  developed  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
East,  and  Latin  America,  whose  newly  ac- 
red knowledge  and  experience  has  been  of  great 
aificance  to  other  developing  countries.  It  is 
this  way  that  what  was  originally  a  program 
international  assistance  has  been  trans- 
med  to  a  major  effort  of  truly  international 
peration. 

de  and  Commodity  Stabilization 

dr.  Chairman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  an  ob- 
ver  delegation,  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  my 
vilege  and  waste  any  of  the  precious  time  at 
ir  disposal.  I  do  hope,  however,  I  shall  not 
transgressing  if  I  add,  to  the  observations  al- 
dy  made,  a  few  comments  on  some  specific 
nts  which,  in  the  light  of  the  agenda  and  the. 
cussions  to  date,  appear  to  be  of  special  interest 
;he  delegations  here  assembled, 
dairy  speakers  have  emphasized  the  importance 
their  countries  and  to  Africa  as  a  whole  of  ex- 
iding  and  diversifying  their  production  and 
de.  They  rightly  see  the  need  to  sell  their 
)ducts  without  discrimination  in  the  large  mar- 
s  of  the  industrial  countries  and  to  find  practi- 

solutions  to  the  fluctuating  demand  for  their 
mary  commodities.  The  United  States  deeply 
npathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  African 
mtries  in  these  respects  and  is  firmly  committed 
a,  common  search  for  workable  solutions. 
Expansion  of  trade  is  a  major  objective  of  the 
momic  policy  of  all  countries.  My  country  is 
nmitted  to  the  promotion — through  GATT 
eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  the 
»od  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Com- 
ssion  for  International  Commodity  Trade,  and 
^ough  other  means  and  bodies — of  nondiscrimi- 
tory,  multilateral  trade,  eliminating  quantita- 
e  and  other  unreasonable  import  restrictions  not 
stifled  by  balance-of -payments  difficulties.  The 
w  United  States  administration  has  already 
idged  itself  to  continue  a  liberal  trade  policy. 
7  raising  the  general  levels  of  trade,  such  policies 
b  bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade 

the  less  developed  countries,  including  their 
ide  in  primary  commodities.  In  some  cases 
tnmodity  agreements,  designed  to  supplement 
ch  policies  but  not  to  replace  them,  have  also 


proved  of  help,  and  we  have  supported  them. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  highly  developed  countries 
can  make  the  best  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
commodity  problems  by  maintaining  the  highest 
sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth  within  their 
own  countries  and  thus  provide  an  expanding 
market  for  the  exports  of  the  developing  countries. 
This  was  cogently  pointed  out  the  other  day  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  connection  President  Kennedy 
and  his  administration  are  committed  to  an  ener- 
getic policy  of  promoting  measures  designed  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
from  an  economic  base  which  is  already  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  We  have  every  confidence  that 
these  measures  will  succeed. 

Enlightened  trade  policies,  as  suggested,  and 
the  maintenance  of  or  increase  in  the  growth  rates 
of  the  highly  developed  countries  will  go  a  long 
way  in  attenuating  the  difficulties  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  resulting  from  fluctuations  of 
the  prices  of  their  products.  At  the  same  time  my 
delegation  agrees  with  the  excellent  statement  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  secretariat's  report  on  "In- 
ternational Action  for  Commodity  Stabilization 
and  the  Role  of  Africa"  (E/CN.  14/68),  which 
points  out  that  the  problem  of  commodity  insta- 
bility is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  and  which 
highlights  the  need  for  better  control  of  supply, 
more  adequate  storage  facilities,  and,  above  all, 
greater  diversification  of  production  through  eco- 
nomic development. 

Viewed  in  this  focus,  special  importance  attaches 
to  the  work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa.  Everything  the  Commission  can  accom- 
plish in  further  diversification  of  production  in 
agriculture  and  through  industrialization  in  keep- 
ing with  the  resources  of  this  continent  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  commodities  prob- 
lem. Following  the  example  of  ECAFE  [Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East], 
this  Commission  might  well  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  on  industry  and  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  certainly  also  much  merit  in  the 
suggestion  made  the  other  day  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Nigeria  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  committee  which,  inter  alia, 
might  concern  itself  with  measures  designed  to 
develop  and  diversify  intra- African  trade,  thus 
strengthening  internal  African  markets. 
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We  have  no  illusions  in  this  matter  of  trade  and 
commodity  stabilization.  A  long  and  difficult 
road  lies  ahead.  There  is  no  room  for  cure-alls 
which  might  kill  the  patient  rather  than  cure  him. 
However,  by  perseverance  and  the  constructive 
use  of  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal  we  feel  con- 
fident that  effective  solutions  are  within  reach. 

Education  and  Training 

Another  subject  which  holds  our  profound  in- 
terest is  education  and  training.  This  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  requirements 
of  Africa.  General  literacy  is  but  one  aspect 
and  will  require  a  good  many  years  before  it  can 
be  attained.  What  is  needed  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority  is  the  development  of  trained  manpower, 
of  technical  and  managerial  personnel  at  all  levels. 
Without  such  educated  cadres,  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Africa  might  well  be  fatally 
delayed. 

In  the  past  many  scholarships  and  fellowships 
have  been  made  available  by  individual  countries, 
by  the  United  Nations  (under  its  programs  of 
technical  assistance) ,  by  UNESCO  [U.N.  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization] ,  and 
by  other  specialized  agencies.  These  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  training  abroad  have  met  with 
a  rich  reward  and  should  be  increased.  In  the 
United  States  several  new  programs  are  being 
initiated  by  my  Government  and  through  private 
initiative,  particularly  on  the  part  of  our  univer- 
sities, to  increase  our  fellowship  programs  for 
Africa  and  thus  to  add  thousands  of  educated 
Africans  to  the  large  number  of  those  whom  we 
have  had  the  privilege  to  receive  up  to  now. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  What  Africa 
needs  is  schools  of  her  own,  schools  at  all  levels. 
There  must  be  an  early  end  to  the  almost  exclusive 
dependence  of  so  many  of  the  African  countries 
on  foreign  educational  resources  and  institutions. 
Such  dependence  must  be  replaced  by  mutually 
beneficial  exchanges  between  African  educational 
institutions,  as  they  are  established  in  adequate 
numbers,  and  those  abroad.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  Government,  extending  its  educational  aid 
program,  beginning  with  a  US$20  million  pro- 
gram for  this  year,  is  emphasizing  aid  for  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  facilities  in  Africa,  from 
advanced  schools  to  technical  institutes  to  univer- 


sities. We  have  also  communicated  to  the  seci 
tariat  of  this  Commission  our  readiness  to  he> 
finance  a  proposed  economic  seminar  for  appror 
mately  40  African  university  students  to  beg. 
this  summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  ECA. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  greatly  encourag 
by  certain  actions  taken  by  UNESCO  at  its  co- 
ference  last  December  in  Paris  to  carry  forwai, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  and  int< 
ested  specialized  agencies,  such  as  ILO  [Ink 
national  Labor  Organization],  FAO,  and  WB' 
[World  Health  Organization],  greatly  enlarg. 
programs  of  education  and  training  in  Africa.  A 
a  start,  the  UNESCO  conference  responded  affin- 
atively  to  the  United  States  proposal  that  tj 
regular  budget  of  UNESCO  be  increased  by  US 
million  annually  for  that  purpose.    We  felt  prh 
leged  to  be  able  to  make  a  further  outright  cd 
tribution  of  US$1  million  to  be  used  for  such  pi- 
poses  as  the  production  of  teaching  aids,  boi 
traditional  and  new,  the  provision  of  overse; 
teachers  and  professors  for  secondary,  technic, 
and  higher  educational  establishments,  and  t> 
assessment  of  educational  needs. 

As  part  of  these  new  programs  a  conference  ' 
African  states  is  to  be  held  later  this  year  in  tl  - 
very  hall  under  the  joint  auspices  of  UNESC 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
will  be  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  make 
inventory  of  educational  needs  and  lay  out  a  p 
gram  to  meet  these  needs  in  the  coming  ye 
Other  specialized  agencies  such  as  the  ILO,  wh 
has  a  great  contribution  to  make  in  the  field 
manpower  and  technical  training,  will  participa 
We  wish  these  endeavors  a  full  success. 

Balancing  Economic  and  Social  Development 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  ha 
done.     There  are  before  this  conference  th 
searching  papers  dealing  with  social  problen 
the  first  on  "Social  Aspects  of  Economic  Develo 
ment"  (E/CN.14/70),  the  second  on  "The  Effe 
of    Urbanization    on    Family    Life    in    Afric 
(E/CN.14/71),  and  the  third,  an  excellent  pil 
study  under  the  title  "An  Enquiry  into  Comm 
nity   Development   in   Uganda"    (E/CN.14/81. 
These  documents  not  only  deserve  careful  readii; 
but  call  for  early  and  sustained  action  in  the  socii 
sector.    They  underline  the  dangers  of  econon' 
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'elopment  unmatched  by  social  progress,  and 
y  stress,  by  implication,  the  need  for  balanced 
noinic  and  social  development. 
Fhe  importance  of  this  last  concept  cannot  be 
.ggerated.  Economic  development,  unless  it  is 
de  to  serve  the  early  improvement  of  levels  of 
ing  and  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  their 
omunity,  may  result  in  greater  rather  than  less 
jery  of  the  many  and  in  social  disintegration 
1  political  instability.  On  the  other  hand,  social 
ion  programs  such  as  community  development 
)grams  can  make  for  a  smoother  passage  from 
Equated  to  modern  forms  of  social  organiza- 
a  and  can  contribute  powerfully  to  economic 
ranee. 

Ul  of  us  have  still  much  to  learn  before  we  can 
do  to  achieve  a  sound  balance  between  economic 
1  social  development.  The  Executive  Secretary 
;o  be  congratulated  on  the  start  he  has  made,  in 
rperation  with  United  Nations  headquarters  and 
eral  of  the  specialized  agencies,  both  in  studies 
1  the  promotion  of  social  action.  The  further 
dy  now  in  preparation  on  the  cooperative  move- 
nt in  Africa  should  furnish  valuable  elements 
■  further  action.  My  Government  intends  to 
)mit  to  the  next  session  of  the  Social  Commis- 
n  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  a  series 

proposals  which,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  a 
engthening  of  social  action  programs  through 
j  United  Nations. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  hope  that  growing  atten- 
n  will  be  given  in  economic  and  social  planning 
d  development  to  the  place  of  women.  In  the 
lited  States,  women  have  not  only  attained  full 
uality  but  a  position  of  leadership  which  has 
ren  great  impetus  to  enlightened  social  action. 
ie  recent  seminar  of  African  women,  held  in 
is  beautiful  city,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  great 
ntributions  by  women  to  progress  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  all  that  remains  for  me 
do  is  to  thank  you  for  enabling  us  to  participate 
your  endeavors  and  to  express  our  deep  grati- 
de  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  welcome 
d  the  hospitality  which  he  has  so  graciously  ex- 
aded  to  us.  I  and  the  other  members  of  my  dele- 
tion will  return  to  America  inspired  by  what  we 
ve  witnessed  in  this  session,  by  your  dedication 

the  promotion  of  the  advance  of  your  own 
sople  which  will  benefit  all  of  us,  partners  that 
3  are  in  the  quest  for  a  better  world. 

arch   13,   1967 


Ambassador  Harrirnan  Meets 
With  European  Leaders 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harrirnan  has 
been  requested  by  President  Kennedy  to  visit 
several  Western  European  capitals  to  convey 
personal  greetings  and  discuss  matters  of  broad 
mutual  interest. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Mr.  Harrirnan  will  see 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  London,  President 
de  Gaulle  in  Paris,  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  Bonn, 
and  Prime  Minister  Fanf  ani  in  Rome.  While  in 
Paris,  Ambassador  Harrirnan  also  expects  to  meet 
with  the  Permanent  Representatives  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

The  Ambassador  will  leave  for  London  on 
February  26. 


Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  February  25 
that  Prime  Minister  Constantine  Caramanlis  and 
Mrs.  Caramanlis  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Caramanlis  will 
be  in  this  country  for  an  official  visit  beginning 
April  17  in  Washington.  During  the  period  of 
their  stay  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  wife  will 
visit  several  other  American  cities. 


Annuity  Paid  to  Panama 

Press  release  85  dated  February  24 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 24  that  it  has  paid  the  annuity  of  $1,930,000 
due  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1961.  The  re- 
mittance of  this  amount  each  year  is  provided 
for  under  the  terms  of  treaties  between  the  two 
countries  with  respect  to  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  of 
1955,1  the  amount  of  the  annual  payment  was  in- 
creased from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  238. 
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President  Recommends  Return 
to  $100  Duty-Free  Allowance 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

The  White  House  on  February  £4-  made  public 
the  following  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Sam  Raybum,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

February  24, 1961 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  In  my  message  of  February 
6,  1961,1  I  said  that  the  United  States  faces  a 
balance  of  payments  deficit  which  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us  and  to  the  whole  free  world.  In 
order  to  meet  our  international  responsibilities,  to 
properly  formulate  domestic  economic  policies, 
and  to  efficiently  conduct  our  economic  affairs,  we 
must  take  into  account  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  propose  that  we  strengthen  our  total  position 
and  help  insure  that  our  gold  reserves  are  em- 
ployed effectively  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
free  nations  and  to  protect  the  stability  of  their 
currencies  by  returning  to  the  historic  basic  duty- 
free allowance  of  $100  allowed  returning  Ameri- 
can travelers. 

The  $100  tariff  exemption  dates  back  to  1897. 
After  World  War  II,  however,  foreign  countries 
faced  a  dollar  shortage  and,  as  one  measure  to 
ease  this  shortage,  Congress  increased  the  tariff 
exemption  by  $300  in  1948  and  by  $100  in  1949, 
bringing  the  total  exemption  to  $500.  However, 
in  the  light  of  the  existing  balance  of  payments 
problem,  this  more  liberal  customs  exemption,  de- 
signed to  encourage  American  expenditures 
abroad,  is  not  presently  warranted.  Accordingly, 
the  customs  exemption  should  be  returned  to  the 
traditional  amount. 

The  attached  draft  of  legislation  would  carry 
out  this  recommendation  by  providing  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  $100  duty-free  allowance  for  a  four- 
year  period.  This  proposal  would  meet  the 
existing  situation,  and  the  four-year  terminal 
date  would  provide  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  measure  in  the  light  of 
the  balance  of  payments  position  in  the  future.  I 
urge  that  Congress  give  favorable  consideration 
to  its  prompt  enactment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27,  1961,  p.  287. 
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A  BILL 
To  amend  paragraph  1798  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  3 
reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  enjojl 
by  returning  residents. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represe- 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress   - 
sembled,   That  Paragraph  1798,  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
amended    (19   U.S.C.   1201,   par.   1798),    is   amended  s 
follows : 

(1)   Subparagraph  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follow: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  person  arriving  in  the  Unit] 
States  who  is  a  returning  resident  thereof — 

(1)  all  personal  and  household  effects  taken  abro'l 
by  him  or  for  his  account  and  brought  back  by  him  r 
for  his  account ;  and 

(2)  articles  (including  not  more  than  one  wine  galh 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more  than  one  hundrl 
cigars)  acquired  abroad  as  an  incident  of  the  joum 
from  which  he  is  returning,  for  his  personal  or  hou- 
hold  use,  but  not  imported  for  the  account  of  any  otlr 
person  nor  intended  for  sale,  if  declared  in  accordan 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  j 
to  but  not  exceeding  in  aggregate  value  $100,  if  sui 
person  arrives  in  the  United  States  prior  to  April , 
1965,  from  a  contiguous  country  which  maintains  a  fre 
zone  or  free  port  (see  subparagraph  (d)  of  this  pa> 
graph),  or  arrives  in  the  United  States  prior  to  Apl 
1,  1965,  from  any  other  country  after  having  reniainl 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  fori 
period  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  eitl  • 
case  has  not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  paragrai 
within  the  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  his  arrivi; 
or 

(3)  articles  (including  not  more  than  one  wine  galh 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more  than  one  hundrl 
cigars)  acquired  abroad  as  an  incident  of  the  jounr 
from  which  he  is  returning,  for  his  personal  or  househcl 
use,  but  not  imported  for  the  account  of  any  other  pers 
nor  intended  for  sale,  if  declared  in  accordance  wii 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  up  to  b: 
not  exceeding  in  aggregate  value — 

(A)  $200,  if  such  person  arrives  in  the  Unit! 
States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  from  a  contiguoi 
country  which  maintains  a  free  zone  or  free  port  (si 
subparagraph  (d)  of  this  paragraph),  or  arrives 
the  United  States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  from  a ' 
other  country  after  having  remained  beyond  the  ter- 
torial  limits  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  n: 
less  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  either  case  h: 
not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  subdivision  (. 
within  the  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  his  a 
rival ;  and 

(B)  $300  in  addition,  if  such  person  arrives  in  tl 
United  States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  and  has  i- 
mained  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Unit 
States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  days  ai. 
has  not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  subdivisii 
(B)  within  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  h 
arrival." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  oi 
"subdivision  2(A)  of  subparagraph  (c)"  and  inserting  : 
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j  thereof  "subdivision  (2)  or  subdivision  (3)  (A)  of 
>paragraph  (c)". 

;S)  Subparagraph  (g)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
ibdivision  (2)  (B)  of  subparagraph  (c)"  and  inserting 
lieu  thereof  "subdivision  (3)  (B)  of  subparagraph  (c)". 
5ec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
active  with  respect  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
ites  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
its  enactment. 


reaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment 
id  Navigation  Signed  With  Belgium 

iss  release  79  dated  February  21 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  establishment,  and  navi- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  was 
rned  on  February  21  at  Brussels.  The  American 
nbassador,  William  A.  M.  Burden,  signed  the 
jaty  for  the  United  States,  and  Pierre  Wigny, 
inister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  for  Belgium. 
The  new  treaty  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
jaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation 
at  the  United  States  has  concluded  with  a  num- 
r  of  countries  in  recent  years.  Like  all  of  those 
2aties  it  contains  provisions  on  personal  and 
operty  rights,  investments,  and  the  conduct  of 
isiness  activities.  It  also  deals  with  shipping 
atters  in  some  detail,  but  unlike  most  treaties  of 
is  general  type  it  does  not  include  provisions 
lating  to  the  treatment  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  United  States  is  gratified  at  the  successful 
gotiation  of  this  treaty,  which  is  the  most  com- 
•ehensive  instrument  of  its  kind  to  be  concluded 
stween  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  Upon 
itry  into  force  it  will  supersede  a  briefer  and  less 
itailed  treaty  entered  into  in  1875. 
The  21  articles  of  the  treaty  and  the  accompany - 
g  protocol  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter, 
l  brief,  each  country  agrees  (1)  to  extend  to  citi- 
sns  and  corporations  of  the  other  treatment  no 
ss  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own  citizens 
ith  respect  to  engaging  in  commercial,  industrial, 
id  financial  activities;  (2)  to  apply  high  stand- 
xls  for  the  safeguarding  of  persons,  their  prop- 
"ty  and  interests;  (3)  to  adhere  to  principles  of 
ondiscrimination  in  the  treatment  of  shipping; 
(id  (4)  generally  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
irtherance  of  international  investment. 
This  treaty  with  Belgium  is  the  20th  to  be  nego- 
ated  by  the  United  States  since  the  current  pro- 
ram  was  initiated  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 


War.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fifth  international 
agreement  regulating  mutual  relations  in  estab- 
lishment matters  to  be  signed  with  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Treaties  of  this 
kind  are  now  in  force  in  four  of  the  Common 
Market  countries :  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  and,  after  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  both  countries  have 
been  completed,  will  enter  into  force  1  month  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Increased  Penalties  for  Violations  of  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on  H.R.  11430  and  H.R. 
11674.     May  3, 1960.     22  pp. 

Legislative  History  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  86th  Congress,  January  7, 
1959-September  1,  1960.  S.  Doc.  131.  August  31,  1960. 
112  pp. 

Communist  Infiltration  in  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Move- 
ment. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Part  2.  August  31-October  10, 1960. 
109  pp. 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Letter  from  the 
Chairman  transmitting  the  seventh  special  report  of  the 
Council  on  the  operations  and  policies  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member,  for  the  2-year  period  April  1, 1958,  through 
March  31,  1960.     H.  Doc.  42.     January  6,  1961.     28  pp. 

Nominations  of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  and  Abram  Chayes.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  nomi- 
nations of  W.  Averell  Harriman  as  Ambassador  at 
Large,  Frank  M.  Coffin  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Philip  M.  Klutznick  as  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  Abram  Chayes  as  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State.     January  31, 1961.     67  pp. 

Review  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  60.  S.  Rept. 
39.     February  2, 1961.    4  pp. 

Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Governmental  Organization 
and  Procedure  in  the  Contest  With  World  Communism. 
S.  Rept.  31.     February  2, 1961.    4  pp. 

U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  and  Gold  Outflow  From  United 
States.  Message  from  President  Kennedy.  H.  Doc.  84. 
February  6,  1961.     12  pp. 

Sixteenth  Report  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information.  Letter  from  the  Chairman  trans- 
mitting the  16th  report  of  the  Commission.  H.  Doc.  86. 
February  9, 1961.    28  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Principles  Guiding  U.S.  Policy 
in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

Mr.  President  [Sir  Patrick  Dean,  United  King- 
dom], first,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
come  to  this  table  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
under  your  chairmanship.  Under  the  rules  I 
understand  that  I  must  succeed  you  as  President 
the  first  of  next  month,  and  I  wish  I  did  not 
suspect  that  you  would  relinquish  that  honor  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  [Omar]  Loutfi 
[United  Arab  Republic]  has  relinquished  it  today. 

Listening  to  such  kindness  and  flattery  as  I  have 
heard  here  today,  I  have  begun  to  wonder  if  you 
have  confused  me  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  whom 
Ambassador  [Leopoldo]  Benites  [of  Ecuador] 
was  good  enough  to  mention  and  whose  name  is 
always  agreeable  to  a  Democrat. 

I  deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  President,  the  kind 
words  and  good  wishes  of  you  and  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  must  apologize  for  my  voice.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  it  was  a  casualty  of  the  battle  for 
peace  instead  of  the  New  York  weather.  I  have 
sometimes  said  that  flattery  is  all  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  don't  inhale.  Well,  you  have  made  it 
very  hard  for  me  not  to  inhale,  thanks  to  the  char- 
ity and  the  kindness  which  have  touched  me  so 
deeply.  In  the  days — and  perhaps  nights — ahead 
of  us  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  this 
hour.  And  may  all  of  our  wishes  be  as  good  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  your  kind  words 
have  been  good  for  me  today. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  had  a  part  in  the  birth 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945 
and  in  its  early  walks  as  an  infant  in  London  and 
then  in  New  York  in  1946  and  1947.  And  now  it 
is  15  years  old,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  sharing  in 


'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  1   (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  3043). 
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the  problems  of  its  adolescence.    The  problems  ■ 
adolescence  are  largely  those  of  young  love, 
believe  this  is  true  in  all  countries.    Would  th 
all   of   our   problems   in   this   Council   were 
amiable. 

Although  some  of  our  problems  may  not 
amiable,  I  hope  that  we  may  deal  with  even  £ 
thorniest  of  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  toleran 
and  of  good  will.  We  are,  to  use  the  Fren< 
phrase,  the  "nations  united."  Let  us  be  unite 
united  in  a  patient  and  persevering  attempt  to  fir 
the  things  we  can  agree  upon  and  to  build  up< 
them  a  structure  of  understanding  and  of  cooper 
tion  against  which  whatever  storms  may  be  aher 
shall  beat  in  vain. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  absent  from  the 
councils,  it  is  striking  and  heartening  that  tl 
United  Nations  has  not  only  survived  the  turmc 
and  the  conflict  of  these  15  years  but  has  grown  i 
nearly  twice  its  original  membership  and  h 
become  an  ever  more  potent  factor  in  the  shapir 
of  world  events. 

We  of  the  United  States  wish  the  Unit* 
Nations  to  be  still  more  potent,  for  the  grave  dai 
gers  of  this  nuclear  age  demand  much  more  unil 
among  the  nations.  The  common  yearning  of 
men  expressed  in  the  charter  is  to  achieve  f  reedo 
from  war,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  oppre 
sion.  That  is  what  binds  us  all  together.  Oi 
security  and  our  salvation  is  the  ability  of  tl 
nations  and  the  governments  to  see  through  tl 
clouds  of  conflict  and  discern  the  truth  about  oi 
common  interests — and  then,  boldly  and  in  coi 
cert,  to  act.  Only  the  actions  of  states,  both  larj 
and  small,  can  impart  vigor  to  this  Organizatic 
and  can  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  charter.  An 
we  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the  times  ai 
too  dangerous  for  anything  except  the  truth. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  sensitive  measure  of  tl 
tremors  which  shake  the  community  of  nations- 
tremors  which  have  built  up  to  dangerous  level 
But  we  are  not  helpless  spectators.    The  tremoi 
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\  manmade,  and  man  can  still  them.  To  help 
i  Organization  to  meet  that  task,  we  of  the 
lited  States  will  be  guided  by  certain  principles, 
1  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
die  I  mention  some  of  them. 
First,  we  know  the  great  importance  which  the 
(ver  and  less  developed  nations  attach  to  the 
tited  Nations.  In  their  search  for  peace,  for 
itual  tolerance,  for  economic  development,  for 
mity  and  self-respect,  our  interest  is  theirs.  We 
n't  seek  military  allies  among  them,  nor  do  we 
sh  to  impose  our  system  or  our  philosophy  upon 
an — indeed,  we  cannot ;  freedom  cannot  be  im- 
sed  on  anyone.  Our  concern  for  these  nations 
Jiat  they  should  be  truly  independent  members 
the  peaceful  community  of  nations. 
\s  the  oldest  anticolonial  power,  the  United 
ites  is  in  favor  of  freedom  and  of  self-deter- 
nation  for  all  peoples.  We  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
i  peaceful  revolution  which  has  brought  into 
ng  and  into  our  midst  at  the  United  Nations  so 
ny  new  sovereignties.  Our  great  desire  is  that 
s  transition  should  proceed  peacefully  and 
good  order,  with  the  least  possible  suffering, 
terness,  and  new  conflicts.  We  applaud  what 
3  been  done  to  bring  about  this  orderly  transi- 
n  both  by  the  emerging  nations  and  by  their 
mer  rulers.  And  we  applaud  the  efforts  of 
s  Council  to  assist  the  orderly  transition  in  the 
>ngo  through  the  Secretary-General. 
Equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  is  the  work 
dch  this  Organization  can  do  to  further  eco- 
mic  development,  without  which  political  inde- 
adence  cannot  long  be  sustained.  The  United 
ites  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  improv- 
l  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peoples  in  the 
wly  developing  countries.  In  that  work  the 
lited  Nations  has  already  proved  its  effective- 
ss  as  a  source  of  technical  assistance,  of  expert 
owledge  on  potential  capital  investment,  and 
administrative  personnel  to  help  those  who  are 
termined  to  help  themselves— and  without  any 
litical  condition  or  any  ulterior  motive.  So  we 
all  support  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
a  whole  field  of  economic  betterment. 
We  shall  also,  Mr.  President,  do  all  in  our  power 
use  the  United  Nations  as  "a  center  for  har- 
>nizing  the  actions  of  nations."  We  believe  the 
lited  Nations  is  an  opportunity  for  preventive 
plomacy  which  can  identify  and  solve  potential 
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disputes  before  they  reach  the  acute  stage  some- 
times induced  by  the  glare  of  publicity. 

The  United  States  Government  is  giving  its 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  impasse  over  dis- 
armament. We  know,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
the  other  day,  that  "the  instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace."  2  We 
know  that  progress  toward  disarmament  becomes 
daily  more  imperative,  and  we  are  ceaselessly 
aware  of  the  vital  interest  in  this  problem  which 
is  felt  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

May  I  also  say  that,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
continue  to  function,  two  things  are  also  essential. 
It  must  be  properly  financed,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the 
Secretariat  must  be  preserved.  We  hope  all  mem- 
bers from  every  region  will  join  in  fulfilling  these 
indispensable  minimum  conditions. 

And  finally,  with  such  a  fateful  agenda,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that,  in 
these  councils,  we  avoid  useless  recrimination. 
Free  debate  is  an  essential  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions process.  But  let  us  not  demean  free  debate, 
as  you  have  so  eloquently  said,  Mr.  President. 

In  his  address  to  Congress  the  other  day,  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  he 
regards  the  United  Nations  "as  an  instrument  to 
end  the  cold  war  instead  of  an  arena  in  which  to 
fight  it." 3  We  devoutly  hope  that  all  of  the  gov- 
ernments here  represented  will  share  his  view  and 
that  our  deliberations  in  this  Council  may  be  uni- 
formly directed  toward  the  calm  and  constructive 
solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  us.  May 
peace  among  the  nations  begin  with  peace  among 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

We  are  the  Security  Council,  my  colleagues,  and 
it  should  be  to  us  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
look  for  the  security  they  so  desperately  long  for. 
They  are  looking  to  us,  I  believe,  for  leadership, 
for  strong,  sober,  constructive  leadership.  If  they 
don't  look  to  this  body  with  confidence,  it  is  our 
fault.  So  I  wholeheartedly  pledge  myself  to  the 
high  and  the  challenging  task  of  cooperating  with 
you  in  our  common  endeavor  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  the  world  is  asking  of  us.  I  devoutly 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  fulfill  this  solemn 
obligation. 


■  ■' 

raj 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
8  Ibid,,  Feb.  13, 1961,  p.  207. 
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Migration  From  Europe  in  1961 


SIXTEENTH   SESSION   OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   AND   THIRTEENTH   SESSION   OF   COUNH 
OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration  convened  in  its  13th 
session  on  December  1,  1960,  at  Geneva.  All  29 
member  governments  were  represented.  The  Do- 
minican Eepublic,  the  Eepublic  of  San  Marino, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta  were  represented  by 
observers.  The  United  Nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies,  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Council  of 
Europe,  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Kef ugees,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  interested  in  migration  were  also  in 
attendance  at  the  session.  The  session  of  the 
Council  was  preceded  by  a  session  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budget  and  Finance  and  by  a  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  nine  governments, 
which  convened  on  November  23, 1960. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  was  organized  at  the  Conference 
on  Migration  convened  at  Brussels  in  November 
1951  on  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  indig- 
enous migrants  and  refugees  from  overcrowded 


•  Mr.  Warren  is  Adviser  on  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  16th  ses- 
sion of  the  I  OEM  Executive  Committee  and 
as  an  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the 
13th  session  of  the  Council. 
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areas  in  Europe  who  would  not  otherwise'! 
moved  and  simultaneously  to  provide  needed  mo 
power  to  the  developing  economies  of  countries 
immigration  overseas. 

Max  Wershof  of  Canada  was  elected  chairri 
of  the  Council.  Gust  van  Werveke  (Luxembou J 
was  elected  first  vice  chairman ;  D.  Camilo  Ri< I 
(Chile),  second  vice  chairman;  and  Achilles  Yjl 
costopoulos  (Greece),  rapporteur.  The  Couj 
held  12  meetings.  Eric  O.  Baron  van  Boetzel 
(Netherlands)  presided  at  the  meetings  of  1 
Executive  Committee. 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  1 
reau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Dep| 
ment  of  State,  was  the  U.S.  representative  at I 
13th  session  of  the  Council.  Representative  Fil 
cis  E.  Walter,  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  vice  pj 
dent  of  CIBA  States  Ltd.,  and  George  L.  T\u 
ren,  Adviser  on  Refugee  and  Migration  Afffl 
Department  of  State,  were  alternate  U.S.  re* 
sentatives.  Mr.  Warren  served  as  U.S.  re| 
sentative  at  the  session  of  the  Executive  ComJ 
tee.  Representatives  Edwin  E.  Willis  and  M 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  served  as  congressional  adviJ 
Scott  McLeod,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Irelw 
also  participated  as  an  adviser  to  the  II 
representative. 

Financial  Report  for  the  Year  1959 

The  Director's  financial  report  for  1959,  audi 
by  the  external  auditors,  showed  that  moveml 
had  totaled  105,706,  income  $30,778,933,  and! 
penditures  $30,144,373,  leaving  a  total  balanJ 
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i  carried  over  into  1960  of  $634,560,  of  which 
1:20.493  resulted  from  operations  and  $214,067 
as  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  in  the 
Iministrative  budget.  In  addition  the  Commit- 
e  received  $1,742,899  on  account  of  1,520  move- 
ents  from  the  Far  East  in  1959,  expended  $984,- 
!1,  and  carried  over  a  balance  of  $758,418  into 
K>0.  As  the  auditor's  report  made  no  recom- 
endations  for  changes  in  accounting  practices 
quiring  action  by  the  Council,  the  report  was 
iopted  as  received. 

Ganges  in  Membership  in  the  Committee 

The  resignation  of  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
ation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  was  accepted 
fter  efforts  made  at  the  previous  session  to  have 
ie  Federation  continue  as  a  member  had  failed, 
hanges  in  immigration  policies  and  financial  con- 
derations  were  cited  by  the  Federation  as  rea- 
ms for  its  resignation.  Bolivia  was  elected  as  a 
bw  member,  thus  maintaining  the  number  of 
lembers  of  the  Committee  at  29.  The  represent- 
ee of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  attendance  at  the 
sssion  as  an  observer,  made  the  following  state- 
ent  with  respect  to  membership:  "I  am  very 
ippy  to  say  that,  subject  to  Parliamentary  ap- 
roval  of  the  costs  involved,  my  government  in- 
snds  to  apply  for  membership  on  the  Committee 
t  the  next  session  of  the  Council  with  a  view  to 
iking  a  seat  as  a  member  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sssion,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  administrative 
udget  of  the  Committee  from  the  beginning  of 
ie  [U.K.]  1961  financial  year  next  April."  This 
;atement  was  warmly  received  by  the  members 
f  the  Council. 

rogress  Report  of  the  Director  for  1960 

The  Director  reported  that  81,519  persons  had 
een  moved  under  ICEM  auspices  up  to  Octo- 
er  31,  1960,  of  whom  30,456  were  refugees.  Of 
he  latter,  24,270  were  considered  to  be  under  the 
landate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
ioner  for  Refugees.  A  new  movement  of  Spanish 
iationals  returning  to  Spain  from  Morocco  was 
eported.  The  Council  authorized  the  administra- 
ion  to  assist  the  transport  of  these  Spanish  na- 
ionals  as  necessary  from  any  European  port  to 
overseas  countries  of  resettlement.  The  trend  of 
ligher  movements  to  Australia  and  of  lower  move- 
Qents  to  Latin  American  countries  reported  at  the 


previous  session  had  continued  during  the  ensuing 
months.  Representatives  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  made  strong  pleas  for  more  trained  and 
semiskilled  workers  to  be  included  in  better  bal- 
anced overall  movements  to  their  countries.  The 
Italian  representative  urged,  nonetheless,  that 
there  be  no  diminution  of  efforts  to  assist  wives 
and  children  to  join  the  breadwinner  of  the  family 
who  had  preceded  them  to  the  country  of  immi- 
gration. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  planning  to  arrange  a  loan  through  ICEM  of 
$1,250,000  to  the  Dutch  Holambra  Colony  in 
Brazil  to  facilitate  expansion  which  would  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  settlement  of  800  Dutch 
farm  families  from  the  Netherlands  and  of  100 
young  couples  at  Holambra  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  operation  of  farms  on  their  own 
account. 

Refugees 

ICEM  was  assured  of  adequate  income  to  move 
some  36,477  refugees  out  of  Europe  in  1960.  In 
addition  to  per  capita  contributions  by  govern- 
ments totaling  $4,631,018,  ICEM  received  $1,406,- 
345  from  governments  and  national  refugee  com- 
mittees for  the  movement  of  refugees  as  a  result 
of  the  wide  interest  developed  by  World  Refugee 
Year,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations.  In  addi- 
tion ICEM  received  over  $1,135,000  from  govern- 
ments for  the  movement  of  European  refugees 
from  mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong.  The 
total  movement  from  Hong  Kong  was  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  1,000  by  any  substantial  figure  in 
1960.  The  issue  of  exit  permits  from  mainland 
China  to  the  refugees  was  severely  restricted  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  the  year.  Unexpectedly 
the  flow  of  refugees  into  Hong  Kong  increased  to 
400  in  each  of  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. Adequate  funds  were  on  hand,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  move  the  refugees  over- 
seas, chiefly  to  Australia  and  Brazil.  The  Council 
authorized  the  administration  to  repeat  the  spe- 
cial appeal  to  governments  to  move  refugees  in 
1961  which  had  been  so  successful  in  1960. 

Report  of  Survey  Group  on  Staff  Requirements 

The  Deputy  Director  reported  as  chairman  of  a 
survey  group  on  staff  requirements  that  ways  and 
means  had  been  found  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
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the  staff,  officials  and  employees  included,  from 
761  authorized  on  January  1, 1960,  to  an  estimated 
674  in  1961  with  anticipated  savings  in  staff  costs 
in  1961  of  $320,000.  While  some  of  the  reductions 
were  made  possible  by  lower  levels  of  movement, 
others  resulted  from  the  undertaking  by  certain 
governments  of  services  formerly  performed  by 
ICEM.  The  Council  commended  the  administra- 
tion for  accomplishing  these  savings  and  urged 
that  the  study  and  review  of  staff  requirements  be 
organized  as  a  continuing  process  in  order  to 
secure  maximum  efficiency  of  administration  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

ICEM's  Migration  Services 

Responding  to  earlier  requests  of  the  Council, 
the  Director  presented  an  extensive  and  detailed 
report  titled  "International  Operations  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance."  "International  Operations"  is 
the  title  of  the  budget  heading  under  which  all 
services  connected  with  the  processing  and  the 
reception  and  placement  of  migrants  are  listed. 
Under  "Technical  Assistance"  are  listed  all  ex- 
penditures for  services  undertaken  by  ICEM  tem- 
porarily in  assistance  to  governments  by  way  of 
demonstration  in  the  expectation  that  the  con- 
cerned governments  will  eventually  take  the  serv- 
ices over  at  their  own  expense.  Expenditures 
budgeted  for  1961  under  "International  Opera- 
tions" total  $1,591,524  and  under  "Technical  As- 
sistance" $814,962. 

ICEM  has  not  yet  developed  convincing  justi- 
fications of  the  services  of  both  categories  to  in- 
sure allocations  of  sufficient  contributions  by  gov- 
ernments to  these  purposes.  The  current  problem 
with  respect  to  the  services  which  have  developed 
out  of  empirical  experience  over  the  past  10  years 
is  to  develop  adequate  interpretations  of  them. 
This  is  important  because  it  is  in  this  area  of  ac- 
tivity that  many  governments  expect  ICEM  to 
expand.  The  report  raised  so  many  questions  as 
to  whether  certain  services  should  in  theory  be 
performed  by  emigration  or  immigration  govern- 
ments or  were  of  such  a  nature  that  only  an  inter- 
national organization  like  ICEM  could  perform 
them  that  the  Council  decided  to  defer  judgment 
on  the  report  until  the  next  session  in  order  to  give 
the  governments  ample  time  to  study  the  report 
in  all  of  its  implications.  The  Council,  however, 
did  request  the  Director  to  send  a  special  appeal 


to  governments  in  the  meantime  to  make  adequai 
contributions  to  support  the  services  involved  urn 
all  questions  concerning  them  can  be  resolved  » 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governments  concerned. 

Revision  of  Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  19 1 

At  the  end  of  November  the  estimate  of  toll 
movements  from  Europe  for  the  year  was  reduc  [ 
to  97,280.  In  addition  it  was  expected  that  1,0) 
White  Russian  refugees  would  be  removed  frci 
mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong.  As  a  resi; 
of  special  efforts  during  the  year,  income  to  mc 
expenditures  in  all  sections  of  the  budget  li  1 
been  secured  by  the  end  of  September  1960.  Apr 
from  the  per  capita  contributions  by  governmerj 
for  transport,  the  total  of  which  is  established  1 
the  actual  movements  which  take  place,  the  go 
ernments  collectively  contributed  $1,200,000  mo 
in  1960  in  non  per  capita  contributions  than  in  a 
preceding  year.  World  Refugee  Year  also  stim- 
lated  contributions  from  new  sources  during  t; 
year.  Total  expenditures  for  1960  were  estimatl 
at  $30,037,889. 

Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1961 

After  revisions  suggested  by  the  Subcommitb 
on  Budget  and  Finance  and  the  Executive  Co- 
mittee,  the  Council  approved  an  estimate  of  mo> 
ments  in  1961  of  103,950,  including  3,630  refug<3 
to  be  resettled  from  mainland  China.  Total  A 
penditures  were  estimated  at  $31,413,663,  of  whii 
$2,900,000  constituted  the  administrative  bud^t 
and  the  balance  of  $28,513,663  the  operatiorl 
budget.  To  finance  services,  income  of  $4,514,65 
will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  normal  rr 
capita  contributions  from  governments  applied ) 
transport.  It  was  assumed  that  the  governmeis 
which  had  raised  their  supplemental  non  pT 
capita  contributions  by  $1,200,000  in  1960  wod 
maintain  this  level  of  support  of  the  Committes 
services  in  1961.  Included  in  the  budgeted  (• 
penditures  for  services  were  new  projects  for  h<- 
tels  and  reception  and  placement  centers  in  Arge 
tina  and  Brazil  for  which  ICEM  would  provia 
approximately  $200,000. 

The  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  al 
Sweden  raised  questions  concerning  the  preset 
percentages  of  the  contributions  of  their  govei- 
ments  to  administrative  expenditures,  mainta- 
ing  that  there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  ecc- 
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ies  of  the  member  governments,  the  relative 
>acities  to  contribute,  and  the  degree  of  interest 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  different  govern- 
ats  since  the  scale  of  percentages  of  contribu- 
[is  to  the  administrative  budget  was  constructed 
1  adopted  in  1951.  In  the  light  of  these  inter- 
itions  it  was  informally  agreed  without  adop- 
n  of  a  resolution  that  the  administration  would 
sent  a  paper  on  the  problem  suggesting  proce- 
res  by  which  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
•sent  scale  might  be  made  for  consideration  by 
i  Council  at  its  next  session. 

dget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1962 

For  purposes  of  information  solely  the  Director 
jsented  an  advance  forecast  of  103,700  move- 
mts  in  1962  and  of  expenditures  totaling 
2,129,860,  suggesting  that  operations  would  con- 
lU6  approximately  at  the  level  of  1961.  The 
uncil  noted  the  report  with  the  understanding 
it  the  action  involved  no  commitment  on  the 
rt  of  any  government.  The  U.S.  representative 
)k  advantage  of  the  discussion,  however,  to  ad- 
se  the  Council  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
erations  in  1962  would  not  exceed  37  percent  of 
.  government  contributions  in  that  year  to  the 
me  purposes. 

port  of  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance 

The  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance,  es- 
blished  by  the  Council  at  its  previous  session, 
d  held  two  meetings  between  sessions,  one  at 
ashington  and  one  at  Geneva,  and  had  reported 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of  the 
port  indicated  that  the  subcommittee  had  de- 
>ted  more  time  than  the  Executive  Committee 
id  previously  been  able  to  do  to  a  detailed  exam- 
ation  of  the  budget  estimates  for  1961.  As  a 
■suit  the  Director  had  submitted  amended  budget 
timates  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
ouncil.  The  objective  was  largely  to  improve 
ie  estimates  of  movements,  income,  and  expendi- 
ires.  Governments  were  also  informed  more 
illy  and  earlier  than  in  previous  years  of  the 
iquirements  of  contributions  in  1961.  Other- 
ise  the  subcommittee  had  established  certain 
nes  of  inquiry  concerning  the  finances  of  the 
ommittee  in  pursuit  of  which  the  Director  had 
romised  to  supply  additional  data  before  the  next 
leeting  of  the  subcommittee.    After  considera- 


tion of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Coun- 
cil amended  the  earlier  resolution  establishing  the 
subcommittee  by  adding  the  financing  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  to  the  terms  of  reference  and 
decided  that  all  reports  of  the  subcommittee 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Council. 

Resettlement    of    Belgian    Nationals 

Upon  request  of  the  representative  of  Belgium 
the  Council  very  readily  agreed  to  assist  a  limited 
number  of  Belgian  nationals  forced  to  return  to 
Belgium  from  the  Congo  to  resettle  in  other  coun- 
tries overseas  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Election  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1961 

The  following  governments  were  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  1961 :  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Norway,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  newly  elected  Executive  Committee 
held  one  meeting  but,  because  of  lack  of  time,  post- 
poned the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man to  the  next  session  in  May  1961. 

Date  of  14th  Session 

The  Council  adjourned  its  13th  session  on  De- 
cember 9,  1960,  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Committee  and  agreed  to  convene 
for  the  14th  session  at  Geneva  on  or  about  May  11, 
1961.  The  Executive  Committee  will  convene  on 
May  3,  1961,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  on 
April  24, 1961. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 

Extension  to:  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1961. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958. 


:'i-V I 


Done  at  London 
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December  1,  1958.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 

TIAS  4389. 

Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  February  15, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention    with    six 
annexes  and  final  protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber 1,  1959.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Switzerland,  December  20, 1960 ; 

Finland  and  Yugoslavia,  December  23,  1960;  Malaya 

and  Sweden,  December  30,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs  and   Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  1955.2 
Signature:  Peru,  December  21,  1960. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation,  and 
protocol.  Signed  at  Brussels  February  21,  1961.  Enters 
into  force  1  month  after  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  military  assistance  to  Bolivia.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  February  9, 1961.  Entered 
into  force  February  9,  1961. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  May  18,  1956. 
Entered  into  force:  February  8,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations: 

The  Senate  on  February  20  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Harlan  Cleveland  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  80  dated  February  23. ) 

William  J.  Crockett  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  81  dated  February  23.) 

Brooks  Hays  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  96  dated  February  28.) 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  be  Ambassador  to  Canada. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  8.) 

The  Senate  on  February  22  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Charles  F.  Baldwin  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federation 
of  Malaya.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  101  dated  March  1.) 

David  K.  E.  Bruce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 


(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  relee 
dated  February  2.) 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to 
Ambassador    to    France.      (For   biographic   details,   j] 
Department  of  State  press  release  102  dated  March  1.) 

Henry  R.  Labouisse  to  be  Director  of  the  Internatioil 
Cooperation  Administration,  in  the  Department  of  Stfs. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  prg 
release  103  dated  March  1.) 

Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree  to  be  the  representative  of  l» 
United  States  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  fe 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  (I: 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dad 
February  16.) 

The  Senate  on  February  24  confirmed  the  followi* 
nominations : 

Bernard  Gufler  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland.  (l'r 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dall 
February  13.) 

Douglas  MacArthur  II  to  be  Ambassador  to  Belgiu. 

Raymond  A.  Hare  to  be  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  20-26 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  February  20  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  74  of  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

No.      Date  Subject 

76    2/20    Aide  memoire  to  Germany  on  financial 
situation. 

*77  2/20  Berle  sworn  in  as  consultant  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  (biographic  details). 

*78    2/21     Katie  Louchheim :  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  of  New  York. 
79    2/21    Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  and 
navigation  with  Belgium. 

*80  2/23  Cleveland  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organization 
Affairs   (biographic  details). 

*81  2/23  Crockett  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

t82    2/23     New  grant  aid  to  Nigeria. 

*83  2/23  Battle  appointed  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Department  (bio- 
graphic details). 

t84    2/24    Rusk-Baig :  6th  anniversary  of  CENTO. 
85     2/24     Annuity  paid  to  Panama. 

*86  2/24  Johnson  sworn  in  as  ICA  consultant 
(biographic  details). 

*87     2/24     Theatre  Guild  tour. 

*88    2/24    McCloy :  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

t89    2/25     Changes  in  tariff  rates. 

*90  2/26  Rusk:  death  of  King  Mohamed  V  of 
Morocco. 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Fresh  Look  at  the  Formulation  of  Foreign  Policy 


Informal  Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk 


I  am  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  my 
w  colleagues  here  in  the  Department  about  some 
the  things  that  are  on  my  mind  as  well  as  some 

the  things  which  may  be  on  your  mind  early 

the  new  administration.  I  suppose  you  are 
metering  what  the  significance  of  a  new  ad- 
inistration  is.    You  haven't  experienced  a  change 

party  administration  since  1952,  and  before 
at  not  since  1932. 

I  think  the  principal  point  is  that  a  change 
administration  gives  us  a  chance  to  take  a  fresh 
i>k  at  a  good  many  of  our  policies,  to  make 
esh  approaches,  and  to  see  whether  we  are  going 

the  direction  in  which  we  as  a  nation  really 
mt  to  go.  I'm  reminded  that  Senator  [John 
lerman]  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  when  asked  in 
52  whether  he  expected  major  new  foreign 
tlicies  from  the  then  new  administration,  re- 
arked  that  the  world  situation  was  still  pretty 
uch  the  same  and  that  few  major  changes  in 
ilicy  were  likely. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  central  themes  of 
merican  foreign  policy  are  more  or  less  con- 
uit.  They  derive  from  the  kind  of  people  we 
e  in  this  country  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
3rld  situation.  It  has  been  interesting  over  the 
are  to  see  how,  in  our  democratic  society  based 
i  the  consent  of  the  governed,  movements  off  the 
ain  path  of  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the 
merican  people  have  tended  to  swing  back  to  the 
iin  path  as  a  result  of  the  steady  pressures  of 
iblic  opinion. 

Nevertheless  we  are  today  in  a  highly  revolu- 
mary  world  situation.  Change  is  its  dominant 
eme.   I  suppose  that  the  central  question  before 

Made  to  the  policymaking  officers  of  the  Department  of 
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us  is  how  we  can  properly  relate  ourselves  to 
these  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes.  We 
are  seeing  a  world  in  turmoil,  reshaping  it- 
self in  a  way  which  is  at  least  as  significant  as 
the  breakdown  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  or  as 
the  emergence  of  the  national  states  in  the  West- 
ern system,  or  as  the  explosion  of  Europe  into 
other  continents  of  the  world  some  three  centuries 
ago. 

Older  political  forms  have  disintegrated.  New 
international  forms  are  coming  into  being.  We 
are  experiencing  enormous  pressures  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  improvements  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  masses  of  people  who  have  largely 
been  isolated  from  currents  of  world  opinion, 
knowledge,  and  information  are  coming  to  realize 
that  their  miseries  are  not  a  part  of  an  ordained 
environment  about  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

We  could  be  passive  in  relation  to  these  changes 
and  take  our  chances.  I  think  the  view  of  the 
new  administration  is  that,  were  we  to  be  passive, 
we  could  not  expect  the  institutions  of  freedom  to 
survive.  We  could  undertake  an  active  defense 
of  the  status  quo.  My  own  guess  is  that,  were 
we  to  do  that,  we  would  be  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
We  can,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  take  a  cer- 
tain leadership  in  change  itself;  certainly  the 
world  is  not  as  we  should  like  to  see  it,  and  the 
world  is  not  as  peoples  elsewhere  find  tolerable. 
Leadership  of  change  is  a  theme  which  we  will 
be  wanting  to  talk  with  you  about  and  to  have 
you  keep  in  mind  as  we  go  about  our  daily  busi- 
ness. It  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  impossible  to 
win  the  so-called  cold  war  unless  we  develop  our 
thoughts,  in  collaboration  with  our  friends 
abroad,  about  what  kind  of  world  we  are  reaching 
for  beyond  the  cold  war. 

I  think  another  important  factor  for  us  to  con- 
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sider  as  we  move  into  a  new  period  turns  on  the 
President  and  his  attitude  toward  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  We  have  a  President  with 
great  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  We  have  a  Pres- 
ident who  will  rely  heavily  upon  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
This  will  not  be  a  passive  reliance  but  an  active 
expectation  on  his  part  that  this  Department  will 
in  fact  take  charge  of  foreign  policy.  The  recent 
Executive  order  which  abolished  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board 2  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  expected  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  foreign  policy.  In  consequence, 
an  enormous  responsibility  falls  upon  us  here  not 
only  in  developing  policies  but  in  seeing  that  they 
are  carried  out. 

Foreign  Policy  in  Its  Total  Context 

With  this  enlarged  role  in  mind,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  suggestions:    What  we  in  the 
United  States  do  or  do  not  do  will  make  a  very 
large  difference  in  what  happens  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.    We  in  this  Department  must  think  about 
foreign  policy  in  its  total  context.    We  cannot 
regard  foreign  policy  as  something  left  over  after 
defense  policy  or  trade  policy  or  fiscal  policy  has 
been  extracted.     Foreign  policy  is  the  total  in- 
volvement of  the  American  people  with  peoples 
and  governments  abroad.    That  means  that,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  new  standard  of  leadership,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  total  context  of  our 
situation.    It  is  the  concern  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  American  people  are  safe  and 
secure — defense  is  not  a  monopoly  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.    It  is  also  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  our  trading  rela- 
tionships with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  vigorous, 
profitable,  and  active— this  is  not  just  a  passing 
interest  or  a  matter  of  concern  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.    We  can  no  longer  rely  on 
interdepartmental    machinery    "somewhere    up- 
stairs" to  resolve  differences  between  this  and 
other     departments.    Assistant     Secretaries     of 
State  will  now  carry  an  increased  burden  of  active 
formulation  and  coordination  of  policies.    Means 
must  be  found  to  enable  us  to  keep  in  touch  as 
regularly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  with  our 
colleagues  in  other  departments  concerned  with 
foreign  policy. 
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I  think  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  also  vi 
the  timeliness  of  action.  Every  policy  officer  cl> 
not  help  but  be  a  planning  officer.  Unless  re 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  horizon  ahead,  we  shall  i 
to  bring  ourselves  on  target  with  the  presi.t 
The  movement  of  events  is  so  fast,  the  pace* 
severe,  that  an  attempt  to  peer  into  the  futurii 
essential  if  we  are  to  think  accurately  about  i< 
present.  If  there  is  anything  which  we  canto 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  U 
speed  up  the  processes  by  which  we  come  to  d:i 
sions  on  matters  on  which  we  must  act  prompy 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  major  contributioiti 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs.  Action  taken  toda  i 
often  far  more  valuable  than  action  taken  sev  a 
months  later  in  response  to  a  situation  then  u 
of  control. 

There  will  of  course  be  times  for  delay  andi 
action.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  whenv 
delay,  or  when  we  fail  to  act,  we  do  so  inn 
tionally  and  not  through  inadvertence  or  thro  2;] 
bureaucratic  or  procedural  difficulties. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  do  something  ah 
reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  ideas-  a: 
affliction  of  all  bureaucracies.  We  want  to  sti 
ulate  ideas  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  h 
Department.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  u 
junior  colleagues  realize  that  ideas  are  welcm 
that  initiative  goes  right  down  to  the  bottom  a 
goes  all  the  way  to  the  top.  I  hope  no  one  expl 
that  only  Presidential  appointees  are  looked  no 
as  sources  of  ideas.  The  responsibility  for  tain 
the  initiative  in  generating  ideas  is  that  of  &i 
officer  in  the  Department  who  has  a  policy  f* 
tion,  regardless  of  rank. 

Further,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  pay  ata 
tion  to  little  things.  While  observing  the  op.i 
tions  of  our  Government  in  various  parts  of  1 
world,  I  have  felt  that  in  many  situations  w3i 
our  policies  were  good  we  have  tended  to  igfl 
minor  problems  which  spoiled  our  main  ef'i 
To  cite  only  a  few  examples :  The  wrong  ma  i 
the  wrong  position,  perhaps  even  in  a  junior  ]<s 
tion  abroad,  can  be  a  source  of  great  harm  tort 
policy ;  the  attitudes  of  a  U.N.  delegate  whcs 
periences  difficulty  in  finding  adequate  housiril 
New  York  City,  or  of  a  foreign  diplomat  in  it 
lar  circumstances  in  our  Capital,  can  easily  bd 
rected  against  the  United  States  and  all  th; 
stands  for.  Dozens  of  seemingly  small  mae 
go  wrong  all  over  the  world.     Sometimes  to 
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know  about  them  are  too  far  down  the  line 
e  able  to  do  anything  about  them.  I  would 
b  that  we  could  create  the  recognition  in  the 
tartment  and  overseas  that  those  who  come 
iss  little  things  going  wrong  have  the  respon- 
lity  for  bringing  these  to  the  attention  of  those 
i  can  do  something  about  them. 
:  the  Department  of  State  is  to  take  primary 
ionsibility  for  foreign  policy  in  Washington, 
>llows  that  the  ambassador  is  expected  to  take 
•ge  overseas.  This  does  not  mean  in  a  purely 
jaucratic  sense  but  in  an  active,  operational, 
rested,  responsible  fashion.  He  is  expected 
now  about  what  is  going  on  among  the  rep- 
ntatives  of  other  agencies  who  are  stationed 
is  country.  He  is  expected  to  supervise,  to  en- 
•age,  to  direct,  to  assist  in  any  way  he  can.  If 
official  operation  abroad  begins  to  go  wrong, 
shall  look  to  the  ambassador  to  find  out  why 
to  get  suggestions  for  remedial  action. 

Problems  of  a  Policy  Officer 

i  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested 
ome  thoughts  which  I  expressed  privately  in 
nt  years,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  a  certain 
'usion  in  the  public  mind  about  what  foreign 
cy  is  all  about  and  what  it  means,  and  of 
sloping  a  certain  compassion  for  those  who 
carrying  such  responsibilities  inside  Govern- 
t.  I  tried  to  do  so  by  calling  to  their 
ation  some  of  the  problems  that  a  senior  de- 
mental  policy  officer  faces.  This  means 
itically  everybody  in  this  room.  Whether  it 
strike  home  for  you  or  not  will  be  for  you  to 
irmine. 

he  senior  policy  officer  may  be  moved  to  think 
1  about  a  problem  by  any  of  an  infinite  variety 
timuli :  an  idea  in  his  own  head,  the  sugges- 
s  of  a  colleague,  a  question  from  the  Secretary 
he  President,  a  proposal  by  another  depart- 
it,  a  communication  from  a  foreign  govern- 
it  or  an  American  ambassador  abroad,  the 
ig  of  an  item  for  the  agenda  of  the  United 
ions  or  of  any  other  of  dozens  of  international 
ies,  a  news  item  read  at  the  breakfast  table,  a 
3tion  to  the  President  or  the  Secretary  at  a 
s  conference,  a  speech  by  a  Senator  or  Con- 
ssman,  an  article  in  a  periodical,  a  resolution 
n  a  national  organization,  a  request  for  assist- 
e    from    some    private    American    interests 


abroad,  et  cetera,  ad  infinitum.  The  policy  offi- 
cer lives  with  his  antennae  alerted  for  the  ques- 
tions which  fall  within  his  range  of  responsibility. 

His  first  thought  is  about  the  question  itself: 
Is  there  a  question  here  for  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  For  he  knows  that  the 
first  and  sometimes  most  difficult  job  is  to  know 
what  the  question  is — that  when  it  is  accurately 
identified  it  sometimes  answers  itself,  and  that  the 
way  in  which  it  is  posed  frequently  shapes  the 
answer. 

Chewing  it  over  with  his  colleagues  and  in  his 
own  mind,  he  reaches  a  tentative  identification  of 
the  question — tentative  because  it  may  change  as 
he  explores  it  further  and  because,  if  no  tolerable 
answer  can  be  found,  it  may  have  to  be  changed 
into  one  which  can  be  answered. 

Meanwhile  he  has  been  thinking  about  the  facts 
surrounding  the  problem,  facts  which  he  knows 
can  never  be  complete,  and  the  general  back- 
ground, much  of  which  has  already  been  lost  to 
history.  He  is  appreciative  of  the  expert  help 
available  to  him  and  draws  these  resources  into 
play,  taking  care  to  examine  at  least  some  of  the 
raw  material  which  underlies  their  frequently 
policy-oriented  conclusions.  He  knows  that  he 
must  give  the  expert  his  place,  but  he  knows  that 
he  must  also  keep  him  in  it. 

He  is  already  beginning  to  box  the  compass  of 
alternative  lines  of  action,  including  doing  noth- 
ing. He  knows  that  he  is  thinking  about  action 
in  relation  to  a  future  which  can  be  perceived  but 
dimly  through  a  merciful  fog.  But  he  takes  his 
bearings  from  the  great  guidelines  of  policy,  well- 
established  precedents,  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  under  international  charters  and 
treaties,  basic  statutes,  and  well-understood 
notions  of  the  American  people  about  how  we  are 
to  conduct  ourselves,  in  policy  literature  such  as 
country  papers  and  National  Security  Council 
papers  accumulated  in  the  Department. 

He  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  general 
principles  produce  conflicting  results  in  the 
factual  situation  with  which  he  is  confronted.  He 
must  think  about  which  of  these  principles  must 
take  precedence.  He  will  know  that  general  pol- 
icy papers  written  months  before  may  not  fit  his 
problem  because  of  crucial  changes  in  circum- 
stance. He  is  aware  that  every  moderately  im- 
portant problem  merges  imperceptibly  into  every 
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other  problem.  He  must  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  to  manage  a  part  when  it  cannot  be  han- 
dled without  relation  to  the  whole — when  the 
whole  is  too  large  to  grasp. 

He  must  think  of  others  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
question  and  in  its  answer.  Who  should  be  con- 
sulted among  his  colleagues  in  the  Department  or 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Which  American  ambassadors  could  pro- 
vide helpful  advice?  Are  private  interests  suffi- 
ciently involved  to  be  consulted?  What  is  the 
probable  attitude  of  other  governments,  including 
those  less  directly  involved?  How  and  at  what 
stage  and  in  what  sequence  are  other  governments 
to  be  consulted  ? 

If  action  is  indicated,  what  kind  of  action  is 
relevant  to  the  problem?  The  selection  of  the 
wrong  tools  can  mean  waste,  at  best,  and  at  worst 
an  unwanted  inflammation  of  the  problem  itself. 
Can  the  President  or  the  Secretary  act  under  exist- 
ing authority,  or  will  new  legislation  and  new 
money  be  required?  Should  the  action  be  uni- 
lateral or  multilateral  ?  Is  the  matter  one  for  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  international  body  ? 
For,  if  so,  the  path  leads  through  a  complex  proc- 
ess of  parliamentary  diplomacy  which  adds  still 
another  dimension  to  the  problem. 

Respect  for  the  Opinions  of  Mankind 

What  type  of  action  can  hope  to  win  public 
support,  first  in  this  country  and  then  abroad? 
For  the  policy  officer  will  know  that  action  can 
almost  never  be  secret  and  that  in  general  the 
effectiveness  of  policy  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
readiness  of  the  country  to  sustain  it.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  public  opinion  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  important  in  itself,  and,  second,  because 
he  knows  that  the  American  public  cares  about  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  And, 
given  probable  public  attitudes — about  which 
reasonably  good  estimates  can  be  made — what 
action  is  called  for  to  insure  necessary  support? 

May  I  add  a  caution  on  this  particular  point? 
We  do  not  want  policy  officers  below  the  level  of 
Presidential  appointees  to  concern  themselves  too 
much  with  problems  of  domestic  politics  in  recom- 
mending foreign  policy  action.  In  the  first  place 
our  business  is  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Presidential  leadership  and  his  appointees 
in  the  Department  to  consider  the  domestic  politi- 


cal aspects  of  a  problem.  Mr.  Truman  empi- 
sized  this  point  by  saying,  "You  fellows  in  it 
Department  of  State  don't  know  much  about  o 
mestic  politics." 

This  is  an  important  consideration.  If  weiil 
here  reading  editorials  and  looking  at  pule 
opinion  polls  and  other  reports  that  cross  u 
desks,  we  should  realize  that  this  is  raw,  uili 
gested  opinion  expressed  in  the  absence  of  lea<  r 
ship.  What  the  American  people  will  do  turnii 
large  degree  on  their  leadership.  We  cannot  s 
public  opinion  until  the  President  and  the  leacn 
of  the  country  have  gone  to  the  public  to  exp .'a 
what  is  required  and  have  asked  them  for  supjr 
for  the  necessary  action.  I  doubt,  for  exam.e 
that,  3  months  before  the  leadership  began  to  ill 
about  what  came  to  be  the  Marshall  plan,  13 
public-opinion  expert  would  have  said  that  11 
country  would  have  accepted  such  proposals 

The  problem  in  the  policy  officer's  mind  to 
begins  to  take  shape  as  a  galaxy  of  utterly  comii 
cated  factors — political,  military,  economic,  fir  a 
cial,  legal,  legislative,  procedural,  adminisa 
tive — to  be  sorted  out  and  handled  withis  1 
political  system  which  moves  by  consent  in  ra 
tion  to  an  external  environment  which  cannot 
under  control. 

And  the  policy  officer  has  the  hounds  of  ta 
snapping  at  his  heels.  He  knows  that  ther  i 
a  time  to  act  and  a  time  to  wait.  But  which  i  i 
in  this  instance?  Today  is  not  yesterday  ando 
morrow  will  be  something  else,  and  his  probn 
is  changing  while  he  and  his  colleagues  are  w(k 
ing  on  it.  He  may  labor  prodigiously  to  procc 
an  answer  to  a  question  which  no  longer  exist 

In  any  event  he  knows  that  an  idea  is  n(  1 
policy  and  that  the  transformation  of  an  ia 
into  a  policy  is  frequently  an  exhausting  and  f  j 
trating  process.  He  is  aware  of  the  differ*  c 
between  a  conclusion  and  a  decision.  The  pro* 
sor,  the  commentator,  the  lecturer  may  indulgii 
conclusions,  may  defer  them  until  all  the  evid<c 
is  in,  may  change  them  when  facts  so  compel,  u 
the  policy  officer  must  move  from  conclusioit 
decision  and  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  the-e 
suits,  for  he  does  not  have  a  chance  to  do  it  ag  r 
If  he  waits,  he  has  already  made  a  decision,  soie 
times  the  right  one,  but  the  white  heat  of'« 
sponsibility  is  upon  him  and  he  cannot  escape! 
however  strenuously  he  tries. 
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lere  is  one  type  of  study  which  I  have  not 
which  I  hope  we  can  do  something  about 
le  months  ahead.  The  pilot  of  a  jet  aircraft 
a  check  list  of  many  dozen  questions  which 
tust  answer  satisfactorily  before  he  takes  off 
>lane  on  a  flight.  Would  it  not  be  interesting 
revealing  if  we  had  a  check  list  of  questions 
ih  we  should  answer  systematically  before  we 
off  on  a  policy  ? 

srhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  to  inject  another 
ing  comment.  The  processes  of  government 
i  sometimes  been  described  as  a  struggle  for 
er  among  those  holding  public  office.  I  am 
inced  that  this  is  true  only  in  a  certain  for- 
and  bureaucratic  sense,  having  to  do  with  ap- 
>riations,  job  descriptions,  trappings  of  pres- 
water  bottles,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There 
mother  struggle  of  far  more  consequence,  the 
t  to  diffuse  or  avoid  responsibility.  Power 
itates  to  those  who  are  willing  to  make  de- 
ns and  live  with  the  results,  simply  because 
e  are  so  many  who  readily  yield  to  the  in- 
id  few  who  take  their  duties  seriously, 
n  this  particular  point  the  Department  of 
e  is  entering,  I  think,  something  of  a  new 
se  in  its  existence.  We  are  expected  to  take 
*ge.  We  shall  be  supported  in  taking  charge, 
it  throws  upon  us  an  enormous  responsibility 
tiink  broadly  and  deeply  and  in  a  timely  fash- 
about  how  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
f  in  this  tumultuous  world  in  which  we  live, 
want  to  transmit  to  you  not  only  my  own  com- 
e  confidence  but  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
t  in  our  determination  to  back  you  in  one  of 
most  onerous  responsibilities  in  the  country, 
indeed  in  the  world  today,  and  ask  you  for 
r  maximum  help  as  we  try  to  get  on  with  this 
in  the  months  ahead. 

hope  to  be  seeing  you  from  time  to  time  in 
r  own  offices.  Both  Mr.  Bowles  and  I  will 
to  visit  different  sections  of  the  Department  in 


the  weeks  ahead.  In  the  meantime  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  be  vitally  interested  in  how  you 
see  this  job  and  in  how  you  think  the  United  States 
should  move  to  take  charge  of  its  future,  to  do 
its  part  to  shape  the  course  of  events — to  make 
history,  which  will  cause  those  after  us  to  call  us 
"blessed." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Strengthening  of  U.S.  Defense 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 


Press  release  97  dated  February  28 


There  has  appeared  a  news  report  purporting 
to  give  my  views  regarding  current  studies  now 
under  way  about  our  defense  policies.  This  news 
report  was  highly  inaccurate. 

I  have,  of  course,  expressed  my  views  on  such 
subjects  in  discussions  within  the  administration. 
I  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future.  When  current 
studies  are  completed  they  will  be  considered  by 
the  President,  who  will  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  executive  branch  and  the  proposals  to  be  made 
to  the  Congress. 

We  are  anxious  to  bring  about  legitimate  easing 
of  tensions  throughout  the  world.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  substantial  progress  along  these  lines  can 
be  made  in  the  coming  months.  In  addition,  we 
will  continue  to  strive  for  safeguarded  measures 
of  arms  control. 

However,  under  prevailing  conditions  we  are 
determined,  in  cooperation  with  our  allies,  to  en- 
hance the  common  defense  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  I  have  long  felt  that  this  will 
require  a  strengthening  of  the  nonnuclear  aspects 
of  that  defense,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  its 
nuclear  aspects.  Our  commitments  to  the  common 
defense  are  known,  as  is  our  determination  to  back 
them. 
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Peace  Corps  Created  on  Pilot  Basis;  President  Seeks  Permanent  Legislation 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY' 

I  have  today  [March  1]  signed  an  Executive 
order  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  on  a  temporary  pilot  basis.  I  am  also  send- 
ing to  Congress  a  message  proposing  authorization 
of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps.  This  Corps  will  be 
a  pool  of  trained  American  men  and  women  sent 
overseas  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  through  pri- 
vate institutions  and  organizations  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower. 

It  is  our  hope  to  have  500  or  more  people  in 
the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  initial  reactions  to  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
posal are  convincing  proof  that  we  have,  in  this 
country,  an  immense  reservoir  of  such  men  and 
women — anxious  to  sacrifice  their  energies  and 
time  and  toil  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
human  progress. 

In  establishing  our  Peace  Corps  we  intend  to 
make  full  use  of  the  resources  and  talents  of 
private  institutions  and  groups.  Universities, 
voluntary  agencies,  labor  unions,  and  industry  will 
be  asked  to  share  in  this  effort — contributing 
diverse  sources  of  energy  and  imagination — 
making  it  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  peace 
is  the  responsibility  of  our  entire  society. 

We  will  only  send  abroad  Americans  who  are 
wanted  by  the  host  country — who  have  a  real  job 
to  do — and  who  are  qualified  to  do  that  job.  Pro- 
grams will  be  developed  with  care,  and  after  full 
negotiation,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  wanted  and  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  people.  Our  Peace  Corps  is  not  designed 
as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  or  propaganda  or 
ideological  conflict.  It  is  designed  to  permit  our 
people  to  exercise  more  fully  their  responsibilities 
in  the  great  common  cause  of  world  development. 


1  Read   by   the  President   at  his  news   conference   on 
Mar.  1  (White  House  press  release). 
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Life  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  easy.  Th  e 
will  be  no  salary,  and  allowances  will  be  ai 
level  sufficient  only  to  maintain  health  and  m 
basic  needs.  Men  and  women  will  be  expected  o 
work  and  live  alongside  the  nationals  of  la 
country  in  which  they  are  stationed — doing  1e 
same  work,  eating  the  same  food,  talking  the  sae 
language. 

But  if  the  life  will  not  be  easy,  it  will  be  r  ti 
and  satisfying.  For  every  young  American  vso 
participates  in  the  Peace  Corps — who  works  J 
a  foreign  land — will  know  that  he  or  she  is  sharu 
in  the  great  common  task  of  bringing  to  man  tl  t 
decent  way  of  life  which  is  the  foundation  of  f r  - 
dom  and  a  condition  of  peace. 


Pe,'E 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10924' 

Establishment    and    Administration    of    the 
Cokps  in  the  Department  of  State 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mut  1 
Security  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  832,  as  amended  (22  US'. 
1750  et  seq.),  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  ils 
hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps.  1e 
Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  an  agency  in  the  1 
partment  of  State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Peie 
Corps.    The  Peace  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direct-. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Peace  Corps,  (a)  The  Pe;e 
Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  the  training  and  serve 
abroad  of  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  in  nv 
programs  of  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  of  £ 
world,  and  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  exist? 
economic  assistance  programs  of  the  United  States  ai 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  orga- 
zations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  delegate,  or  caie 
to  be  delegated,  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Co:s 
such  of  the  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Acti 
1954,  as  amended,  vested  in  the  President  and  delegai 
to  the  Secretary,  or  vested  in  the  Secretary,  as  P 
Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  accomplishing 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Sec.  3.  Financing  of  the  Peace  Corps.     The  Secret;  v 


'  26  Fed.  Reg.  1789. 
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tate  shall  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  Peace 
is  with  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  per- 
lance  of  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
►54,  as  amended. 

c.  4.  Relation  to  Executive  Order  No.  10893.  This 
r  shall  not  be  deemed  to  supersede  or  derogate  from 
provision  of  Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  Novem- 
8,  1960,  as  amended,3  and  any  delegation  made  by 
arsuant  to  this  order  shall,  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
provided  therein,  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  to 
delegation  made  by  or  pursuant  to  that  order. 


y  (I  kj\s     AWw»i 


White  House, 
ft  1,  1961. 


SAGE  TO  CONGRESS  « 


~> 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

recommend  to  the  Congress  the  establish- 
t  of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps — a  pool  of 
tied  American  men  and  women  sent  overseas 
the  U.S.  Government  or  through  private 
mizations  and  institutions  to  help  foreign 
itries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
tpower. 

have  today  signed  an  Executive  order  estab- 
ing  a  Peace  Corps  on  a  temporary  pilot  basis, 
he  temporary  Peace  Corps  will  be  a  source  of 
)rmation  and  experience  to  aid  us  in  formu- 
ag  more  effective  plans  for  a  permanent 
anization.  In  addition,  by  starting  the  Peace 
ps  now  we  will  be  able  to  begin  training  young 
i  and  women  for  oversea  duty  this  summer 
h.  the  objective  of  placing  them  in  overseas 
itions  by  late  fall.  This  temporary  Peace 
ps  is  being  established  under  existing  au- 
rity  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  will  be 
ited  in  the  Department  of  State.  Its  initial 
enses  will  be  paid  from  appropriations  cur- 
tly available  for  our  foreign  aid  program, 
'hroughout  the  world  the  people  of  the  newly 
eloping  nations  are  struggling  for  economic 
I  social  progress  which  reflects  their  deepest 
ires.  Our  own  freedom,  and  the  future  of 
adorn  around  the  world,  depend,  in  a  very  real 
se,  on  their  ability  to  build  growing  and  inde- 
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pendent  nations  where  men  can  live  in  dignity, 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  poverty. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  is  the  lack  of  trained  men  and  women 
with  the  skill  to  teach  the  young  and  assist  in  the 
operation  of  development  projects — men  and 
women  with  the  capacity  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  swiftly  evolving  economies,  and  with  the 
dedication  to  put  that  capacity  to  work  in  the 
villages,  the  mountains,  the  towns,  and  the  fac- 
tories of  dozens  of  struggling  nations. 

The  vast  task  of  economic  development  urgently 
requires  skilled  people  to  do  the  work  of  the 
society — to  help  teach  in  the  schools,  construct 
development  projects,  demonstrate  modern  meth- 
ods of  sanitation  in  the  villages,  and  perform  a 
hundred  other  tasks  calling  for  training  and 
advanced  knowledge. 

To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  skilled  manpower 
we  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps — an  organization  which  will  recruit  and 
train  American  volunteers,  sending  them  abroad 
to  work  with  the  people  of  other  nations. 

This  organization  will  differ  from  existing 
assistance  programs  in  that  its  members  will  sup- 
plement technical  advisers  by  offering  the  specific 
skills  needed  by  developing  nations  if  they  are  to 
put  technical  advice  to  work.  They  will  help 
provide  the  skilled  manpower  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  development  projects  planned  by  the  host 
governments,  acting  at  a  working  level  and  serving 
at  great  personal  sacrifice.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  serve  will 
be  far  greater  than  our  capacity  to  absorb  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  or  some  similar  approach  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
Representative  Reuss  and  others  in  the  Congress. 
It  has  received  strong  support  from  universities, 
voluntary  agencies,  student  groups,  labor  unions, 
and  business  and  professional  organizations. 

Last  session,  the  Congress  authorized  a  study  of 
these  possibilities.  Preliminary  reports  of  this 
study  show  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  feasible, 
needed,  and  wanted  by  many  foreign  countries. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  the  initial  reaction  to 
this  proposal  has  been  an  enthusiastic  response  by 
student  groups,  professional  organizations,  and 
private  citizens  everywhere — a  convincing  demon- 
stration that  we  have  in  this  country  an  immense 
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reservoir  of  dedicated  men  and  women  willing  to 
devote  their  energies  and  time  and  toil  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  human  progress. 

Among  the  specific  programs  to  which  Peace 
Corps  members  can  contribute  are  teaching  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  especially  as  part 
of  national  English  language  teaching  programs; 
participation  in  the  worldwide  program  of 
malaria  eradication ;  instruction  and  operation  of 
public  health  and  sanitation  projects;  aiding  in 
village  development  through  school  construction 
and  other  programs;  increasing  rural  agricultural 
productivity  by  assisting  local  farmers  to  use 
modern  implements  and  techniques.  The  initial 
emphasis  of  these  programs  will  be  on  teaching. 
Thus  the  Peace  Corps  members  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  implementing  the  development  pro- 
grams of  the  host  countries — programs  which  our 
technical  assistance  operations  have  helped  to 
formulate. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All  Americans 
who  are  qualified  will  be  welcome  to  join  this 
effort.  But  undoubtedly  the  corps  will  be  made 
up  primarily  of  young  people  as  they  complete 
their  formal  education. 

Because  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  a  free 
society  is  the  strength  and  diversity  of  its  private 
organizations  and  institutions  much  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  will  be  carried  out  by  these  groups, 
financially  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Peace  Corps  personnel  will  be  made  available  to 
developing  nations  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Through  private  voluntary  agencies  carrying 
on  international  assistance  programs. 

2.  Through  overseas  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

3.  Through  assistance  programs  of  interna- 
tional agencies. 

4.  Through  assistance  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

5.  Through  new  programs  which  the  Peace 
Corps  itself  directly  administers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Peace  Corps  will 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  recruitment, 
training,  and  the  development  of  oversea  projects. 
In  other  cases  it  will  make  available  a  pool  of 
trained  applicants  to  private  groups  who  are 
carrying  out  projects  approved  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 
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In  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  programs  condu(sc 
through  voluntary  agencies  and  universities,  tla 
private  institutions  will  have  the  option  of  uaj 
the  national  recruitment  system — the  central  jo 
of  trained  manpower — or  developing  recruited 
systems  of  their  own. 

In  all  cases  men  and  women  recruited  as  a  red 
of  Federal  assistance  will  be  members  of  the  Pc 
Corps  and  enrolled  in  the  central  organizati 
All  private  recruitment  and  training  progrn 
will  adhere  to  Peace  Corps  standards  as  a  coli 
tion  of  Federal  assistance. 

In  all  instances  the  men  and  women  of  the  P.c 
Corps  will  go  only  to  those  countries  where  tji 
services  and  skills  are  genuinely  needed  n 
desired.  U.S.  operations  missions,  supplemee 
where  necessary  by  special  Peace  Corps  teams,  i 
consult  with  leaders  in  foreign  countries  in  o  ie 
to  determine  where  Peace  Corpsmen  are  nee>< 
the  types  of  job  they  can  best  fill,  and  the  mux 
of  people  who  can  be  usefully  employed.  1 
Peace  Corps  will  not  supply  personnel  for  m 
ginal  undertakings  without  a  sound  economi  ( 
social  justification.  In  furnishing  assist  i< 
through  the  Peace  Corps  careful  regard  will 
given  to  the  particular  country's  developmtti 
priorities. 

Membership  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  >« 
to  all  Americans,  and  applications  will  be  aii 
able  shortly.  Where  application  is  made  dint 
to  the  Peace  Corps— the  vast  majority  of  cafr 
they  will  be  carefully  screened  to  make  sure  I 
those  who  are  selected  can  contribute  to  la 
Corps  programs,  and  have  the  personal  qua 
which  will  enable  them  to  represent  the  Uih 
States  abroad  with  honor  and  dignity.  In  1c 
cases  where  application  is  made  directly  to  a» 
vate  group,  the  same  basic  standards  will  be  n.i 
tained.  Each  new  recruit  will  receive  a  traiu 
and  orientation  period  varying  from  6  weel: 
6  months.  This  training  will  include  coursi 
the  culture  and  language  of  the  country  to  vti 
they  are  being  sent  and  specialized  training 
signed  to  increase  the  work  skills  of  recruits, 
some  cases  training  will  be  conducted  by  pa  i 
pant  agencies  and  universities  in  approved  tu 
ing  programs.  Other  training  programs  w:'l 
conducted  by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 

Length  of  service  in  the  Corps  will  vary  de]i 
ing  on  the  kind  of  project  and  the  country,? 
erally  ranging  from  2  to  3  years.     Peace  (fl 
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nbers  will  often  serve  under  conditions  of 
rsical  hardship,  living  under  primitive  con- 
ions  among  the  people  of  developing  nations. 
f  every  Peace  Corps  member  service  will  mean 
Teat  financial  sacrifice.  They  will  receive  no 
iry.  Instead  they  will  be  given  an  allowance 
ich  will  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  basic 
ds  and  maintain  health.  It  is  essential  that 
ice  Corps  men  and  women  live  simply  and 
etentatiously  among  the  people  they  have  come 
issist.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  tours,  mem- 
s  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  receive  a  small  sum 
the  form  of  severance  pay  based  on  length  of 
rice  abroad  to  assist  them  during  their  first 
sks  back  in  the  United  States.    Service  with 

Peace  Corps  will  not  exempt  volunteers  from 
sctive  service. 
Phe  United  States  will  assume  responsibility 

supplying  medical  services  to  Peace  Corps 
mbers  and  insuring  supplies  and  drugs  neces- 
7  to  good  health. 

'.  have  asked  the  temporary  Peace  Corps  to 
;in  plans  and  make  arrangements  for  pilot  pro- 
ims.  A  minimum  of  several  hundred  volun- 
rs  could  be  selected,  trained,  and  at  work  abroad 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  It  is  hoped 
I  within  a  few  years  several  thousand  Peace 
rps  members  will  be  working  in  foreign  lands. 
'.t  is  important  to  remember  that  this  program 
st,  in  its  early  stages,  be  experimental  in  nature. 
is  is  a  new  dimension  in  our  oversea  program 

I  only  the  most  careful  planning  and  negotia- 
ti  can  insure  its  success. 

rhe  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be 
dted  to  the  countries  in  which  it  serves.  Our 
n  young  men  and  women  will  be  enriched  by 
i  experience  of  living  and  working  in  foreign 
ids.  They  will  have  acquired  new  skills  and 
perience  which  will  aid  them  in  their  future 
'eers  and  add  to  our  own  country's  supply  of 
ined  personnel  and  teachers.  They  will  return 
ter  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
n  citizenship  and  with  greater  understanding 
our  global  responsibilities. 
Although  this  is  an  American  Peace  Corps,  the 
)blem  of  world  development  is  not  just  an 
aerican  problem.  Let  us  hope  that  other  na- 
ns will  mobilize  the  spirit  and  energies  and 

II  of  their  people  in  some  form  of  peace 
'ps — making  our  own  effort  only  one  step  in  a 
tjor  international  effort  to  increase  the  welfare 


of  all  men  and  improve  understanding  among 
nations. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  March  1, 1961. 

President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks 
With  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  3 

The  White  House  on  March  3  made  public  the 
folloioing  joint  communique  after  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Keith  J.  Holyoafce  of  New  Zealand. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Hol- 
yoake  met  today  in  Washington  to  review  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  J.  Graham  Parsons;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
intosh; and  the  Charge  d Affaires  of  the  New 
Zealand  Embassy  in  Washington,  Mr.  O.  D.  L. 
White,  participated  in  the  discussions. 

In  welcoming  this  opportunity  to  establish  a 
personal  association  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
administrations,  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
declared  their  desire  to  make  even  stronger  the 
friendship  and  confidence  which  have  always 
characterized  relations  between  their  two 
countries. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
the  progress  so  far  achieved,  and  the  continuing 
contribution  of  the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  struggle  to  raise  living  standards  in 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  They  noted 
with  concern  the  present  inadequacy  of  food  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  world  and  the  urgent 
need  for  action  to  alleviate  mass  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition which  now  afflict  much  of  mankind. 
They  recognized  the  importance  of  insuring  that 
programs  of  aid  in  agricultural  commodities 
should  not  endanger  normal  trade. 

In  exchanging  views  on  defense  questions,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  were  in  full 
agreement  on  the  importance  and  value  of 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization] 
and  ANZUS  [Australia-New  Zealand-United 
States].  Both  leaders  reaffirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  collective  security  which  these 
treaties  make  effective.     Both  stated  their  deter- 
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mination  to  cooperate  closely  in  maintaining  secu- 
rity in  the  Pacific.  Prime  Minister  Holyoake  in- 
formed the  President  of  the  review  of  defense 
policy  which  New  Zealand  is  presently  conducting 
with  the  aim  of  insuring  that  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  commitments  promptly  and  effectively. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Hol- 
yoake noted  with  deep  concern  the  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime and  the  particular  menace  it  poses  to  the 
peace  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  exam- 
ined the  crisis  in  Laos.  Mr.  Holyoake  drew  upon 
the  first-hand  experience  he  had  been  able  to  gain 
during  his  fact-finding  tour  of  Laos  last  year. 
Both  men  welcomed  the  recent  statement  of  King 
Savang  Vatthana  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
ways  could  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  bring  to 
this  Asian  nation  peace,  security,  and  neutrality. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  disarmament  confronted  the  world  with  one 
of  its  most  difficult  problems.  President  Kennedy 
outlined  the  steps  the  United  States  is  taking  to 
coordinate  and  expand  its  efforts  in  this  field. 
Both  leaders  expressed  the  hope  that  future  de- 
liberations on  this  subject  would  have  a  successful 
conclusion.  They  recognized  that  effective  con- 
trols must  be  a  central  feature  of  any  agreement. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  took  this 
occasion  to  thank  the  New  Zealand  Government 
and  people  for  the  excellent  support  and  hospi- 
tality they  have  extended  to  the  United  States  in 
its  scientific  endeavors  in  Antarctica. 


U.S.  Grants  Additional  Aid  to  Nigeria 

Press  release  82  dated  February  23 

The  U.S.  Government  has  approved  $7,654,000 
in  additional  grant  assistance  to  Nigeria  to  be 
made  available  through  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration. 

This  brings  the  total  of  U.S.  Government 
assistance  to  Nigeria  approved  this  fiscal  year 
to  $13,000,000,  including  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  Nigerian 
Railway  rehabilitation  program. 

All  but  $1,000,000  of  the  $7,654,000  is  to  come 
from  ICA's  special  program  for  tropical  Africa. 
It  will  be  used  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  training  in  education 
projects  and  to  furnish  training  in  selected  fields. 
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Subject  to  detailed  negotiations  between  ti 
this  program  include  additional  assistance  to  t 
University  of  Nigeria  at  Nsukka  and  assistan 
in  the  fields  of  teacher  training ;  agricultural  ed 
cation,  extension,  and  demonstration;  esta 
lishing  demonstration  comprehensive  seconda 
schools;  and  upgrading  training  in  public  admi 
istration  in  the  northern  region. 

The  additional  $1,000,000  approved  by  IC. 
has  been  earmarked  for  projects  in  the  area  ! 
industrial  development  and  for  demonstrate 
low-cost  housing  for  low-income  families. 

Previously  this  year,  approval  had  been  givi 
for  the  use  of  $2,300,000  for  continuation  of  tl 
U.S.  technical  cooperation  program  in  Nigeii 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural  extension  and  trail 
ing,  vocational  education,  teacher  training,  ec- 
cational  planning,  public  administration,  el 
nomic  and  fiscal  statistics,  and  communicatics 
media.  Also,  £38,000  (equivalent  to  about  $10- 
400)  has  been  granted  this  year  to  continue  i 
well-drilling  and  water  development  program  1 
which  £60,000  (equivalent  to  about  $168,00 
was  granted  by  the  United  States  last  fiscal  ye\ 

The  projects  receiving  U.S.  grant  assistancea 
Nigeria  are  cooperative  undertakings,  join? 
planned  and  carried  out  by  ICA  and  the  Nigeria 
Government,  with  the  Nigerian  Government  ao 
contributing  funds,  services,  and  facilities. 


Trade  Union  Leader  From  Japan 
Meets  With  President  Kennedy 

"White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  28,  for  release  Mar  J 

The  President  will  see  Minora  Takita,  presidit 
of  the  All  Japan  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  d 
March  3. 

Mr.  Takita  is  one  of  the  outstanding  trl 
union  leaders  of  Japan  and  participated  in  I 
founding  of  the  International  Confederation  )i 
Free  Trade  Unions.  The  All  Japan  Congi* 
of  Trade  Unions,  which  he  heads,  has  a  memlr 
ship  of  more  than  1  million  and  has  playe<« 
significant  role  in  the  work  of  both  the  ICF1 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

The  President  takes  this  opportunity  to  exp;8 
his  great  interest  in  the  growth  and  develop^1 
of  the  free  trade  union  movement  in  Japan  1 
the  Far  East. 
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World's  Two  Great  Hungers 


y  Carl  T.  Rowan 

deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  * 


confess  that  had  I  come  to  speak  before  your 
ibers  8  years  ago,  I  would  have  spoken  only 
he  injustices  and  humiliations  meted  out  to 
roes,  but  the  day  is  long  since  past  when  I,  or 
other  American,  could  afford  to  think  of  the 
il  problems  that  beset  us  in  any  such  narrow 
is.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  travel 
jly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to  look  into  the  faces 
iiat  often  agonized  mass  of  humanity  that  has 
1  up  to  declare  in  unmistakable  terms  its  in- 
ions  to  be  free,  to  be  the  master  of  its  own  fate ; 
I  have  seen  that  beyond  doubt  the  American 
ro,  too,  is  caught  up  in  this  "revolution  of 
lg  expectations."  So  today  let  me  speak  not 
better  race  relations  in  Washington  but  for  the 
nsion  of  liberty,  justice,  and  decency  every- 
re.  Let  us  say  that  our  mission  is  not  to  merely 
veil  by  the  Negro  but  by  humanity. 

want  particularly  to  have  the  white  sup- 
ers of  this  organization  realize  that  one  of  the 
t  foolish  assumptions  imaginable  is  that  their 
port  of  this  organization  represents  an  act  of 
rity,  or  kindness,  toward  minority  groups, 
ter  than  an  act  of  self-interest, 
erhaps  I  can  illustrate  this  point  best  by  telling 

one  of  my  favorite  stories  about  Abraham 
coin : 

t  seems  that  Lincoln  and  his  law  partner,  Hern- 
,  jogging  along  a  muddy  road  in  an  old  buggy 
)ugh  pouring  rain,  were  discussing  a  point  of 
losophy — whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
nterested,  unselfish  act.     Lincoln  said  there 


Address  made  before  the  Washington  Urban  League  at 
shington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  5  (press  release  110  dated 
■.  4;  as-delivered  text). 


was  not.  Herndon  argued  that  there  are  such 
acts. 

They  passed  a  pig  caught  in  a  crack  of  an  old 
rail  fence,  squealing  for  dear  life.  A  little  farther 
on,  Lincoln,  who  was  driving,  stopped  the  buggy, 
got  out,  and  let  the  pig  loose.  When  he  climbed 
back  in,  his  feet  were  muddy,  his  clothes  wet,  his 
hat  dripping. 

"There  now,"  said  Herndon.  "In  spite  of  your 
fine  logic  you  have  proved  my  point.  Why  get 
out  in  the  mud  and  let  that  silly  pig  out  when 
he  would  have  wiggled  his  way  out  anyhow?" 

"It  was  a  purely  selfish  act,"  said  Lincoln.  "If 
I  hadn't  I  would  not  have  slept  a  wink  tonight ; 
his  squeal  would  have  echoed  in  my  dreams.  He 
might  have  wiggled  his  way  out,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  known  it.    I  win  the  case." 

The  very  nature  of  our  world  today  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  understand  that  virtually 
everything  we  do  through  this  Urban  League 
movement  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  freedom, 
our  own  survival,  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
our  own  children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Urban  League  program 
in  this  city  can  possibly  succeed  unless  those  of 
you  in  the  Urban  League  and  in  greater  Wash- 
ington understand  better  the  forces  that  lie  be- 
neath this  revolution  that  has  swept  Asia,  now 
sweeps  black  Africa,  and  is  causing  so  much  havoc 
in  Latin  America.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
to  talk  to  you  today  about  two  hungers  that  are 
the  dominant  forces  in  this  revolution :  a  physical 
hunger  that  rises  out  of  the  wretched  squalor  and 
the  abject  poverty  in  which  so  much  of  the  world 
lives,  and  a  psychological  hunger  arising  from 
this  silly,  venal  notion  of  racial  superiority  that 
has  ruled  so  much  of  human  conduct  in  the  past. 
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1 1 


Physical  Hunger 

As  for  the  first  hunger,  let  me  say  simply  that 
I  wish  many  of  you  in  this  audience  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  journey  with  me  across  the  dusty 
footpaths  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  gaze  into  the 
faces  of  youngsters  pockmarked  by  diseases  that 
you  and  I  long  ago  ceased  to  worry  about.  I  wish 
that  you  could  have  seen  the  tumefied  faces,  the 
bloated  bellies,  the  blotched  skin  of  youngsters 
suffering  from  an  ailment  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "kwashiorkor,"  a  strange  word  to  you 
no  doubt.  It  was  also  unknown  to  me  until  I  be- 
gan research  several  months  ago  for  a  book  on 
world  hunger. 

I  learned  that  "kwashiorkor"  is  a  west  African 
word  for  a  disease  that  some  Africans  call  "red 
boy" — this  because  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  is  that  the  hair  of  the  victim  turns  red 
on  the  ends.  In  Jamaica  they  call  it  "sugar  baby" 
and  South  Africa  "infantile  pellagra."  In  India 
and  Latin  America  they  give  this  ailment  long 
names  that  I  would  not  dare  try  to  pronounce  here 
today.  But  no  matter  what  it's  called,  the  fancy 
names  add  up  to  one  thing :  A  distressing  number 
of  children  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  suffering  from  protein  deficiency,  suffering 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  get  little  or  no  meat, 
milk,  fish — those  protective  foods  of  which  Amer- 
icans and  others  in  the  Western  World  have  such 
an  abundance.  As  long  as  youngsters  in  these 
troubled  continents  are  on  mothers'  milk  they 
do  quite  well,  but  once  they  are  weaned  they  go 
on  the  customary  diet  of  maize  gruel,  starchy 
roots,  et  cetera. 

Until  recently  the  lack  of  protein  was  so  great 
that  the  death  rate  for  victims  brought  to  hospitals 
in  south  Africa  was  as  high  as  50  percent.  Doc- 
tors found  that  they  needed  no  miracle  drugs  to 
cure  these  youngsters — only  a  diet  rich  in  pro- 
tein. Skim  milk  was  perfect  medicine.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  youngsters  were  discharged 
from  the  hospitals  in  apparent  good  health,  only 
to  go  back  to  the  old  protein-deficient  diet  that 
led  them  either  to  a  young  death  or  to  death  in  the 
early  thirties  because  of  cancer  of  the  liver. 
(Scientists  are  all  but  convinced  that  liver  cancer 
is  a  reflection  primarily  of  protein  deficiency.) 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  possibly  overestimate 
the  significance  of  this  struggle  against  physical 
hunger  in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  understand 
that  the  world  cannot  go  on  with  the  kind  of 
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situation  where  the  Western  industrialized 
tions,  comprising  only  about  14  percent  of 
human  race,  enjoy  55  percent  of  the  world's  l 
come.  We  simply  have  got  to  understand  t»| 
a  world  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  human  bei:^| 
suffer  either  from  undernutrition  or  malnutrit  i 
is  a  pretty  unhappy  world  and  an  extrenn 
dangerous  world. 

Let  me  speak  plainly,  though.  A  great  ms.] 
people  talk  of  cutting  back  on  our  economic  < 
program;  they  would  decry  what  they  consi;: 
the  waste  of  time  and  resources  in  trying  to  pj 
duce  social  and  economic  progress  in  Asia,  Afra 
and  Latin  America  because  they  really  do  i 
believe  much  progress  is  possible  in  these  ans 
It  is  a  rare,  rich,  and  powerful  man  who  does  ) 
assume  that  his  riches  and  his  power  are  the  prl 
ucts  solely  of  his  personal  industriousness,  i 
special  intellectual  vigor,  his  own  rare  skis 
Western  man,  enjoying  abundance  never  belr 
known,  has  extended  this  to  the  belief  that  i ; 
other  peoples  not  equally  blessed  can  only  bin 
their  own  laziness  or  intellectual  inferiority 
their  predicament.  When  I  see  or  hear  my  felt 
Westerners  indulging  in  such  dangerous  nonses 
I  am  reminded  of  Hegel's  cynical  comment  ti 
"history  teaches  us  that  we  learn  nothing  fi 
history."  We  Americans  must  learn  from  hist 
if  we  are  to  survive  and  maintain  the  instituti 
of  liberty  and  justice  that  we  cherish. 

History's  Lesson 

What  should  history  tell  us  ?  It  should  rer 
us  that  much  more  recently  than  most  Wester 
like  to  remember  Western  man  was  the  victir 
hunger  just  as  ugly  as  that  existing  in  Asia 
Africa  today. 

Westerners  of  French  descent  like  to  look  b: 
on  the  grand  conquests  of  Napoleon,  but  few  .i 
to  recall  that  it  was  the  hungry  women  of  the  sh  I 
of  Paris  who  marched  through  the  streets  cryi 
for  bread  and  who  later  were  joined  by  men 
the  march  on  the  Bastille  that  sparked  i 
French  Bevolution. 

Westerners  of  British  descent  like  to  talk  abu 
British  common  law  or  Britain's  parliament" 
system,  but  few  like  to  recall  that  there  ever  a 
a  day  when  a  Briton  like  Sir  Thomas  More  fon 
his  era  so  gloomy  and  filled  with  hunger  thati 
would  say:  "I  could  wish  rather  than  hope  n 
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)rers  could  have  glass  in  their  windows  and 
it  once  a  week." 

low  much  better  those  Westerners  inclined  to 
ogance  would  be  able  to  face  today's  challenge 
hey  would  read  Cornelius  Waif  ord's  book  The 
mines  of  the  World:  Past  and  Present.     He 
s  us  that  in  Ireland  1200  was  "a  cold,  f  oodless 
ir"  and  that  in  1203  famine  was  so  great  that 
■iests  ate  flesh  meat  in  Lent." 
[  could  go  on  and  on  and  name  every  Western 
ion  on  the  globe,  but  I  think  the  point  has 
m  made  that  the  Westerner  hasn't  always  had 
30  good.    The  question  then  is,  how  did  he  get 
>m  misery  to  plenty — and  what  reason  have 
to  assume  that  if  the  Westerner  did  it  Asians, 
ricans,  and  Latin  Americans  cannot? 
rhere  are  historians  like  E.  Parmalee  Prentice 
io  tell  us  that  it  was  Columbus'  discovery  of 
i  New  World,  with  its  rich  new  land  to  occupy, 
lush  new  fields  to  cultivate,  that  opened  the 
or  to  progress  and  freed  Western  man  from 
3  shackles  of  economic  misery,  from  the  cultural 
ignation  in  which  he  had  languished  for  cen- 
ries.    Prentice  points  out  that  at  the  time  of 
snjamin  Franklin  Western   society  was  little 
are  advanced  in  terms  of  such  things  as  trans- 
lation than  was  the  society  of  Caesar,  that  the 
lysical  sciences  were  not  much  more  advanced 
an  at  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
So  we  can  see  that,  because  the  riches  of  the 
ew  World  put  Western  man  in  a  position  where 
>  no  longer  had  to  spend  every  waking  moment 
ratching  out  enough  to  eat,  he  had  time  to  re- 
jct  on  the  arts,  science,  politics — and  progress 
)wed  in  every  direction. 

Can  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  show  simi- 
r  progress  if  we  help  them  to  enough  freedom 
om  hunger  to  permit  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
•ts,  science,  and  politics?  Of  this  much  I  am 
ire :  The  weights  on  our  consciences,  the  assaults 
l  our  liberties,  the  threats  to  our  very  existence, 
emand  that  we  move  boldly  on  the  assumption 
lat  they  can. 

sychologlcal  Hunger 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  audience  today  with 
fen  the  possible  assumption  that  by  helping  to 
bolish  physical  hunger  we  shall  have  won  the 
eace  or  preserved  freedom  or  averted  chaos  in 
tiese  continents  of  turmoil.  There  is  another 
unger  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
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are  afflicted,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  far  more 
powerful  hunger  than  that  for  food.  This  second 
hunger  is  for  dignity.  It  is  that  difficult-to-de- 
scribe  feeling  on  the  part  of  great  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  that  they  do  have  a  place  in  the 
sun  and  that  they  no  longer  can  live  at  peace  in  a 
world  where  they  are  regarded  as  less  than  first- 
class  human  beings. 

Much  that  is  happening  today  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  Latin  America  is  a  reflection  of  events 
that  occurred  at  the  Bandung  conference,  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  I  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  covering  in  12  years  as  a  newspaperman. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  that,  when  this  gathering 
of  representatives  of  the  so-called  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  was  first  announced,  our  Govern- 
ment expressed  considerable  dismay.  There  were 
people  who  feared  that  this  was  the  perfect  ve- 
hicle through  which  Communists  and  neutralists 
might  "make  hay."  We  saw  at  that  conference, 
however,  that  Asians  and  Africans  are  as  much 
concerned  about  democracy  and  justice  as  any 
Westerner. 

That  conference  showed  us  something  else, 
however :  that  whether  the  Asian  or  African  con- 
siders himself  pro-Western  or  anti-Western, 
friend  or  foe,  he  shares  with  all  Asia  and  Africa 
a  hatred  of  the  racial  humiliation  and  discrimina- 
tion that  was  practiced  in  these  continents  for  so 
long. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  most  articulate  anti- 
Communist  spokesmen  in  Asia,  Carlos  Komulo  of 
the  Philippines,  said  to  that  gathering : 

.  .  .  there  is  not  a  Western  colonial  regime  which  has 
not  imposed,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  on  the  people 
it  ruled,  the  doctrine  of  their  own  racial  inferiority.  We 
have  known,  and  some  of  us  still  know,  the  searing  expe- 
rience of  being  demeaned  in  our  own  lands,  of  being  sys- 
tematically relegated  to  subject  status  not  only  politi- 
cally and  economically,  and  militarily — but  racially  as 
well.  Here  was  a  stigma  that  could  be  applied  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  to  prince  and  slave,  boss  man  and  work- 
ingman,  landlord  and  peasant,  scholar  and  ignoramus. 
To  bolster  his  rule,  to  justify  his  own  power  to  himself, 
Western  white  man  assumed  that  his  superiority  lay  in 
his  very  genes,  in  the  color  of  his  skin.  This  made  the 
lowliest  drunken  sot  superior,  in  colonial  society,  to  the 
highest  product  of  culture  and  scholarship  and  industry 
among  the  subject  people. 

Komulo  waited  for  the  thunder  of  applause  to 
fade  away  before  he  went  on  to  ask  that  Bandung 
audience  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  race  more 
responsibly  than  white  men  had.    He  appealed  to 
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them  not  to  adopt  the  counterracism  of  preju- 
dice against  whites  simply  because  they  are  white. 

"What  a  triumph  this  would  be  for  racism  if 
it  should  come  about,"  the  doughty  Filipino 
warned.  "How  completely  we  would  defeat  our- 
selves and  all  who  have  ever  struggled  in  our 
countries  to  be  free.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
or  immoral  or  absurd  idea  than  the  idea  of  any 
kind  of  policy  or  grouping  based  on  color  or 
race  as  such." 

I  sat  in  that  press  gallery  thinking  thoughts 
that  never  were  expressed  more  eloquently  than  in 
a  recent  article  by  John  Steinbeck  in  the 
Saturday  Review.    Steinbeck  said: 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  qualities  we  expect  in 
Negroes.  No  race  has  ever  offered  another  such  high 
regard.  We  expect  Negroes  to  be  wiser  than  we  are,  more 
tolerant  than  we  are,  braver,  more  dignified  than  we, 
more  self-controlled  and  self-disciplined.  We  even  de- 
mand more  talent  from  them  than  from  ourselves. 
A  Negro  must  be  10  times  as  gifted  as  a  white  to  receive 
equal  recognition.  We  expect  Negroes  to  have  more 
endurance  than  we  in  athletics,  more  courage  in  defeat, 
more  rhythm  and  versatility  in  music  and  dancing,  more 
controlled  emotion  in  theater.  We  expect  them  to  obey 
rules  of  conduct  we  flout,  to  be  more  courteous,  more 
gallant,  more  proud,  more  steadfast. 

Striving  for  a  Harmonious  Multiracial  Society 

I  sensed  that  day  at  Bandung  that  Carlos  Rom- 
ulo  was  also  asking  a  lot  of  Asians  and  Africans, 
but  I  sat  there  with  a  passionate  hope  that  they 
mould  be  big  enough  to  heed  this  plea.  I  say  this 
because,  if  you  ask  me  what  I  would  like  most  to 
see  happen  in  world  affairs  today,  I  would  not 
give  top  priority  to  a  disarmament  agreement  or 
a  settlement  of  the  Berlin  dispute  or  any  such 
thing.  I  would  give  top  priority  to  having  it 
demonstrated  that,  beyond  any  doubt,  a  biracial  or 
multiracial  society  can  exist  with  harmony  and 
mutual  respect.  I  feel  that  long  after  conflict  be- 
tween the  West  and  Soviet  communism  has  faded 
we  shall  still  be  plagued  by  this  issue  of  race.  I 
know  that  this  fear  is  not  mine  alone  because  fre- 
quently I  hear  the  casual  comment,  "In  about  10 
years  we  may  have  to  join  Russia  to  fight  the 
Chinese."  Or  perhaps  an  African  asks  why  the 
American  Negro  does  not  feel  a  close  enough  tie 
to  Africa  that  he  will  take  the  side  of  a  Lumumba 
or  a  Nasser,  whatever  the  dispute,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Or  we  see  the  proposal  that  the 
United  Nations  entrust  the  Congo  crisis  to  an  "all 
African"  command. 


I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  African  friers 
that  I  do  support,  without  reservation,  their  s- 
gitimate  aspirations  toward  self -government  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  an  opportunity  o 
live  under  conditions  of  dignity.  But  I  hse 
pointed  out  also  that  we  American  Negroes  hie 
spent  our  very  existence  on  these  shores  argu:g 
and  pleading  and  fighting  for  the  proposition  ttt 
skin  color  means  nothing.  With  what  logic  co'd 
we  now  endorse  the  futile  principle  that  | 
"bonds  of  race"  mean  more  than  all  else  in  U 
international  struggle  ? 

Let  me  speak  plainly:  I  feel  that  it  would  ba 
tragedy — it  would  mean  turning  our  backs  on  I] 
the  progress  that  man  has  made  in  his  gruel:  g 
march  away  from  that  barbaric  jungle  of  ra(i] 
fear  and  hatred — if  the  United  Nations  ever  wi 
pressed  to  the  point  of  conceding  that  it  can  I 
only  Africans  in  Africa,  Asians  in  Asia,  or  Ci 
casians  in  "Caucasia."  This  could  represent  o:y 
a  tragic  concession  that  we  are  not  men  whose 
pacity  to  reason  lifts  us  high  with  hope  but  1 
mere  animals,  moved  only  by  distrust  and  til 
acid  of  hate  that  already  has  etched  such  ujy 
figures  on  the  face  of  humanity. 

But  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  rea.'n 
can  prevail,  or  that  men  will  heed  the  kind  of  p  a 
made  by  General  Romulo,  in  a  world  where  r:- 
ism  is  still  so  manifest  in  so  many  areas  of  l'e 
as  to  leave  millions  of  colored  people  devoid! 
hope.  I  see  no  hope  for  either  racial  or  int1- 
national  sanity  when  statesmen  place  all  thi 
hopes  on  a  crash  program  in  missiles  but  see  c 
need  for  a  crash  program  in  morals.  I  ask  y< 
What  shall  it  profit  mankind  if  we  harness  1 
universe  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  unable  c 
conquer  the  fears  and  frustrations,  the  pompov 
ness  and  petty  prejudices,  that  have  caused  I 
manity  so  much  misery  ? 

The  significant  thing  for  this  audience,  I  thix 
is  that  you  seize  the  opportunity  that  lies  bef  t 
you.  No  nation  on  earth  has  a  better  opportunj 
to  prove  that  a  happy,  prosperous,  harmonios. 
multiracial  society  is  possible  than  our  or 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  beig 
melodramatic  when  I  say  that  whether  or  not  < 
succeed  in  proving  this  will  do  much  to  determ  e 
the  future  history  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Lan 
America — indeed,  the  future  of  our  children  ad 
our  children's  children. 
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rces  of  Disruption 

There  are  forces  of  disruption  in  the  world 
lay  which  do  not  want  us  to  prove  that  this 
id  of  democratic  society  is  possible.  Some  of 
sse  forces  are  the  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  and  the 
hite  Citizens  Councilmen,  who  are  the  mer- 
ants  of  fear  and  hatred  in  our  own  land, 
lere  are  others  operating  on  the  international 
;ne  who  spread  such  vicious  and  venal  pam- 
ilcts  throughout  Africa  as  the  one  that  I  now 
Id  in  my  hand.  Let  me  read  you  just  a  para- 
aph  or  so  from  this  pamphlet,  entitled  To  Our 
zar  Friends: 

[n  the  United  States  of  America  a  Negro  has  no  right 

live  in  the  same  place  where  the  whites  live. 

[n  the  United  States  of  America  a  Negro  has  no  right 

sit,  eat  and  drink  together  with  the  whites. 

[n  the  United  States  of  America,  Negroes  are  forbidden 

marry  white  women  on  pain  of  death. 

[n  the  United  States  of  America  13  million  Negroes  out 

a  total  of  16  million  are  illiterate. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  using  the  grain  of 
nth — of  taking  this  Nation's  most  pathetic 
sakness  and  distorting  it,  of  magnifying  it,  with 
e  hope  that  the  world  can  be  led  to  destruction 

this  chariot  of  racial  hatred. 
There  is  no  city  in  this  Nation  where  the  need 

more  imperative  for  us  to  wipe  away  the  op- 
)rtunity  for  these  propagandists  to  make  their 
mom  effective  than  Washington.  Let  me  make 
clear :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  realtor,  the 
:staurant  or  hotel  owner  who  humiliates  the 
f rican  diplomat  betrays  his  Nation ;  he  betrays 
le  very  institutions  of  liberty  that  we  now  strive 
)  desperately  to  sustain.  I  don't  think  I  need 
Id  that  those  whose  minds  are  so  small  that  they 
ould  humiliate  and  discriminate  against  others 
hose  flesh  and  blood  also  is  of  America  are 
uially  guilty  of  treason. 

Oh,  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  quite  often 
lat  we  Americans  live  in  a  house  whose  window 
i  open  to  the  world;  and  I  realize  that  even  a 
undamental  truism  can  become  trite.  But  per- 
aps  this  little  story  will  illustrate  for  you  the 
rgency  of  this  thing  to  which  I  refer.    In  1954 

lectured  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  southeast  Asia 
t  the  request  of  the  State  Department.  I  recall 
othing  more  vividly  of  those  10,000  miles  of 
Durneying  across  India  than  the  day  and  stop  at 
lagpur  in  Madhya  Pradesh  State  to  lecture  be- 
are  a  foreign  policy  organization.    I  had  been 


speaking  about  such  things  as  the  role  of  the  news- 
paper in  social  change  and  the  value  of  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society,  but  this  group  insisted 
that  I  talk  on  "A  Newspaperman  Looks  at  His 
Country's  Foreign  Policy." 

Thanks  a  lot,  I  said  to  myself,  remembering 
that  we  had  just  given  military  aid  to  Pakistan, 
we  were  setting  up  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization],  we  were  involved  in  truce 
negotiations  over  Indochina,  and  there  were  a 
hundred  other  reasons  why  our  foreign  policy  was 
being  criticized  in  India.  I  couldn't  wiggle  out 
of  the  speech,  so  I  boned  up;  and  I  must  say 
with  such  small  modesty  as  I  have  brought  here 
today  that  I  thought  that  I  had  done  a  marvelous 
job.  When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Madhya  Pra- 
desh Supreme  Court  got  up  and  spoke  of  me  and 
my  speech  in  effusive  praise,  I  practically  blushed 
all  over  the  place.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  sharply  critical  remarks  about  my  country, 
I  was  surprised.  I  looked  out  at  the  men  in 
their  black  ties  and  tuxedos  and  the  ladies  in  their 
lovely  silken  saris  and  I  knew  that  this  was  no 
time  for  rebuttal  or  the  "rhubarb"  that  might 
follow. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  dismissed  the  audience 
he  walked  directly  to  me,  put  his  arm  around 
my  shoulder  and  squeezed  me,  and  then  remarked : 
"I  could  see  that  you  didn't  understand,  young 
man.  But  you  see,  I  have  been  in  your  country. 
I  was  in  Louisiana  in  1937,  and  they  wouldn't 
let  me  eat  on  the  railroad  dining  car." 

I  refused  to  ride  back  to  my  hotel  that  night 
because  I  wanted  to  walk  and  think  about  the 
meaning  of  this.  As  I  walked  through  that 
milling  mass  of  humanity,  I  knew  that  much 
more  was  necessary  than  to  send  a  journalist  over 
to  boast  that  America  has  the  freest  press  in  the 
world,  or  even  to  have  dark-skinned  Americans 
explain  that  our  country  has  changed  a  great 
deal  since  1937.  I  saw  that  the  bigger  challenge, 
the  imperative  need,  was  for  ordinary  Americans 
to  achieve  the  understanding  and  muster  the  cour- 
age that  would  enable  them  to  do  the  things  that 
might  insure  that,  should  the  Chief  Justice  come 
back  in  1967,  there  would  not  be  someone  waiting 
to  rub  salt  into  that  old  wound. 

I  say  to  you  of  the  Urban  League  that,  although 
your  resources  are  small  and  the  challenge  before 
you  frighteningly  large,  you  must  meet  it  and  meet 
it  with  boldness.     I  mean  the  kind  of  courage 
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expressed  by  that  New  Orleans  housewife,  Mrs. 
Gabrielle,  who  defied  a  spitting,  cursing  mob  in 
order  to  take  her  white  child  to  a  school  that 
was  being  boycotted  because  Negroes  had  been 
admitted.  A  reporter  said  to  Mrs.  Gabrielle, 
"The  people  in  your  neighborhood  say  they  aren't 
angry  just  because  you  don't  share  their  hatred 
of  Negroes;  they  just  don't  understand  why  you 
refuse  to  put  your  friends  and  neighbors  first." 
This  housewife  looked  at  the  reporter  as  if  startled 
and  said:  "Put  my  friends  and  neighbors  first? 
Sir,  friends  and  neighbors  change,  but  principles 
don't." 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  these  are  troubled  times 


for  our  country.  It  is  inevitable  that  these  tiirj 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  talk  about  "pat  1 
otism."  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  wi 
remember  that  he  loves  his  country  best  who  strrv; 
to  make  it  best. 

Thus,  the  greatest  patriotism  you  can  show  f; 
this  Nation  is  to  help  it  say  to  a  troubled,  emotio 
tossed  world  that,  today  and  tomorrow  and  f* 
every  year  to  come,  our  position  in  foreign  poli- 
and  out  of  foreign  policy  will  be  this:  "Friem 
and  neighbors  change,  but  principles  don't." 

May  God  give  you  the  wisdom  and  the  streng. 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  our  country  the  bol- 
ness  and  the  faith  in  mankind  that  will  permit; 
to  hold  fast  to  this  position.    I  thank  you. 


The  United  Nations,  Guardian  of  Peace 


by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


It  was  just  15  years  ago  this  very  week  that  I 
arrived  in  New  York  from  London  with  the  first 
wave  of  the  United  Nations  staff  to  set  up  head- 
quarters and  get  into  business.  So  today  brings 
back  many  memories  of  my  early  days  with  the 
United  Nations — at  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
where  the  charter  was  written — in  London,  where 
I  was  chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
the  Organization  was  created  and  organized,  and 
the  permanent  site  here  in  New  York  was  chosen. 

No  one  has  thanked  or  abused  me  for  bringing 
the  United  Nations  to  New  York,  and  no  one 
should.  I  maintained  a  noble  impartiality.  And 
it  was  the  hardest  job  I  ever  had.  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  all  sent  their 
mayors  and  delegations  to  cold,  war-shattered 
London.  Even  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
was  a  bidder  for  the  headquarters.  And  all  the 
nations  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought.     It  was 

1  Address  made  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
on  Mar.  2  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3661). 


my  moment  of  greatest  power — and  I  had  to  ker 
still,  which  at  best  has  never  been  easy  for  me ! 

But,  at  last,  it  was  not  San  Francisco,  or  Londo, 
or  Paris,  or  Geneva,  but  New  York — our  greate- 
city,  our  great  front  door,  which  was  chosen  i 
the  building  site  for  that  other  city,  the  City  ] 
Man  which  is  called  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  read  the  newspapers  and  watch  t 
television  screen  you  must  wonder  nervously  he 
the  building  is  coming  along.    I  cannot  bring  y< 
as  cheerful  news  on  that  subject  as  I  would  lit, 
but  neither  do  I  bring  any  words  of  despair. 

In  a  few  years  the  membership  of  the  Unit< 
Nations  has  doubled.  Many  of  the  new  membei 
were  not  independent  even  5  years  ago.  The1 
sudden  independence  is  the  greatest  political  tran- 
formation  of  history.  And  the  inevitable  strab 
and  conflicts  have  been  compounded  by  the  rise  <: 
communism  to  challenge  the  West,  which  B 
dominated  the  world  for  so  long. 

Many  of  these  newer  nations  will  participate  . 
the  World's  Fair,  I  trust.    It  is  important  f«' 
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m  as  for  the  city  to  enlighten  us  about  these 
v  nations  and  thereby  to  further  the  cause  of 
ice  through  understanding. 
Cven  in  my  short  time  here  I  have  come  to  see 
importance  of  the  relationship  of  New  York 
1  the  ambassadors,  officials,  and  lesser  and 
ally  important  staffs.  The  United  Nations 
i  never  made  a  greater  claim  on  the  attention 
1  imagination  of  its  host  city  than  it  does  now. 
e  demand  is  not  merely  for  entertainment  and 
spitality  but  for  all  the  friendly  acts  and  serv- 
>  of  good  neighbors.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens — 
1  our  privilege  and  pleasure  as  well — to  do  these 
ngs,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  our  country's 
ations  but  also  because,  in  doing  so,  each  of  us 
Is  something  to  the  spirit  of  community  which 
:  United  Nations  needs  in  order  to  function.  I 
ght  add  that  whoever  does  these  things,  and 
js  them  well,  cannot  fail,  in  the  process,  to  learn 
.ch  of  interest. 

[  cannot  praise  highly  enough  those  in  New 
rk,  both  the  officials  of  the  city  and  the  State 
I  the  private  citizens  as  well,  who  have  contrib- 
:d  their  share  to  these  efforts  of  ours  to  be  good 
3ts  and  good  neighbors  to  these  visitors.  I  hope 
s  work  will  expand  and  that  you  will  not  over- 
»k  the  junior  officers,  the  staff  workers,  for 
10m  life  in  New  York  is  not  easy. 
New  York  has  the  privilege  of  being  host  to 
mkind's  sole  common  instrument  of  politics — 
3  United  Nations.  And  in  recent  months,  I 
ir,  it  must  have  seemed  again  and  again  a 
bious,  even  dangerous,  privilege.  Angry, 
stile  crowds  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
rdens  of  the  police.  Recent  wild  outbursts  in 
e  Security  Council  itself  brought  the  tensions  of 
r  angry  world  into  the  very  heart  of  our  city — 
lich  has  tensions  enough  of  its  own. 
Daily  reports  of  crisis,  confusion,  and  massacre 
e  thrust  at  the  average  citizen  at  his  breakfast 
ble,  and,  channeled  to  him  through  what  should 
—hopefully — an  instrument  of  peace,  all  this 
list  at  times  make  the  part  of  host  seem  a  dis- 
uraging,  even  distasteful,  responsibility. 
But  if  discouragement  is  our  first  superficial 
action,  I  think  it  is  a  false  one,  for  I  believe  that 
hat  is  happening,  day  by  day,  at  the  United 
ations — here  at  the  very  heart  of  this  great 
ty— is  just  about  the  most  challenging,  the  most 
iginal,  even  the  most  exhilarating  work  being 
me  by  men  today. 

arch  20,   T96T 


Titties  of  TroubEe 

Let  us  get  the  perspective  straight.  In  the 
second  half  of  this  20th  century  we  are  living 
through  an  historical  experience  which,  in  all  the 
annals  of  man,  has  proved  desperately  difficult. 
This  experience  is  the  disintegration  of  one  pat- 
tern of  imperial  power  and  the  establishment  of 
new  political  facts  and  relationships  and  power 
centers  in  its  place.  Whenever  such  changes 
occur — the  really  big  changes  which  resemble  some 
vast  seismic  disturbance  in  the  earth's  political 
crust — the  inevitable  outcome  is  disorder,  catas- 
trophe, civil  conflict,  and  war. 

Europe  lapsed  into  barbarism  after  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Britain's  advance  into  India  followed  the 
crumbling  and  collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In 
China,  where  man's  longest  documented  record 
covers  the  fortunes  of  his  oldest  continuous  body 
politic,  the  rise  and  fall  of  imperial  dynasties  has 
a  rhythm  of  almost  majestic  fatality,  each  new 
empire  rising  on  the  anarchy  and  ruins  of  the  last 
and  then,  in  its  own  turn,  falling  away. 

Times  of  imperial  collapse  are  always  times  of 
trouble.  And  we  are  living  through  the  greatest 
of  such  disintegrations  today.  In  15  short  years 
the  dominion  which  Western  Europe  exercised 
over  most  of  Asia  and  Africa  until  the  morrow  of 
the  Second  World  War  has  all  but  vanished.  All 
Asia  has  emerged  from  colonial  or  semicolonial 
control.  Africa  is  in  the  violent  throes  of  the 
same  process.  I  doubt  if  empire  on  such  a  scale 
has  ever  ended  at  such  breakneck  speed.  If  his- 
tory is  our  guide,  so  rapid  and  so  vast  a  disinte- 
gration must  bring  the  risk  of  confusion  thrice 
confounded. 

And  history  leaves  us  in  little  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  disorder  we  are  likely  to  endure.  We  may 
expect  to  see  new  powers  jostling  to  take  over  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  outgoing  imperial 
governments.  We  may  expect  to  see  such  efforts 
sparking  local  violence  and  driving  it  in  an  out- 
ward spiral  toward  general  war.  And  we  may 
expect,  behind  local  crises  and  dangers,  a  general 
deterioration  in  international  good  will,  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  distrust  and  hostility. 

Such  dangers  have  marked  the  collapse  of  em- 
pire before.  They  mark  it  now.  So  the  turbu- 
lence we  see  day  by  day  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
reflected  back  to  us  through  the  United  Nations, 
is  neither  surprising  nor  new.  We  should  and 
must  expect  it.    And  we  must  get  used  to  it — we 
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who  suffer  from  having  had  things  our  way  for 
so  long,  we  are  shocked  and  hurt  when  other 
people  don't  share  our  views  or  question  our  mo- 
tives. We  judge  ourselves  by  our  motives;  others 
by  their  actions. 

What  the  U.N.  Is  Trying  To  Do 

What  is  both  surprising  and  new  is  what  the 
United  Nations  is  trying  to  do  about  these  risks. 
Now  we  come  to  the  wholly  new  chapter  in  his- 
tory, the  chapter  that  gives  us  at  least  a  marginal 
hope  of  escaping  the  dread  fatalities  of  earlier 
days.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  a  matter  of  exhilara- 
tion that  here,  here  in  America,  in  the  newest  of 
continents  and  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  experiment  in  free,  unimperial  gov- 
ernment, a  new  start  should  be  under  way  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs,  a  new  experiment 
to  defeat  and  annihilate  the  set  historical  patterns 
and  deadlocks  of  the  past. 

Here  at  the  United  Nations  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  confront  the  old  fatalities  of  collapsing 
empires  and  put  in  their  place  wholly  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  dilemmas  of  our  time.  It  is  only 
when  we  realize  how  new  they  are,  how  radical, 
how  revolutionary,  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  potential  value,  the  profound  historical  signif- 
icance, of  what  is  being  attempted  at  the  United 
Nations,  here  in  New  York. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today  at  the 
United  Nations  is  to  roll  back  every  one  of  the 
great  historical  fatalities  which,  in  the  past,  have 
made  the  ending  of  empire  the  most  perilous  con- 
dition for  the  survival  of  society.  We  are  trying 
to  end  the  dreary  cycle  of  imperialisms  by  which 
the  outgoing  masters  are  quickly  replaced  by  new 
ones  who  come  quickly  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
power. 

The  principle  which  President  Wilson  declared 
has  since  become  one  of  mankind's  greatest  as- 
pirations— the  self-determination  of  peoples.  In 
the  Western  World,  in  this  century,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  out- 
law imperialism. 

This  is  new.  Like  all  new  things,  it  is  difficult. 
But  at  least  in  the  last  decade,  as  we  have  seen 
the  United  Nations  grow  from  50  to  nearly  a 
hundred  nations,  we  must  admit  that  for  millions 
of  God's  children  a  first  step  toward  freedom  has 
been  taken — the  step  which  recognizes  their 
right — their  inalienable  right — to  be  free. 


But  then  the  dangers  and  the  dilemmas  pis 
in.  We  have  done  something  new  in  proclaim g 
the  right  of  small  peoples  not  to  be  run  by  otlr, 
more  powerful  states.  We  have  decreed  ?d 
welcomed  the  end  of  colonialism.  Indeed  it  ^a 
in  these  United  States  that  the  first  practical  sty 
were  taken  to  raise  the  principle  of  anticolont 
ism  from  a  hope  to  a  fact.  The  shot  that  echd 
round  the  world  from  Lexington  echoes  on  to  tis 
day. 

The  Issue  at  Stake  in  Africa 

But  have  we  insured  that  our  new  faith  came 
fully  and  irrevocably  expressed  in  wor  ! 
Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  ending  of  one  I 
perialism  has  usually  spelled,  for  the  small  id 
the  weak,  the  beginning  of  .a  new.  Are  we  do  g 
better  today  ?  The  principle  may  be  new.  Is  ,'d 
practice  equally  so  ? 

This  to  me  is  the  most  urgent  issue  at  stake  r 
Africa  today.  Do  the  new  nations,  sometiii 
irresolute,  sometimes  wobbly,  know  how  much  ti  j 
need  us  in  their  period  of  transition  to  genu  e 
independence?  Or  are  they  blinded  by  their  ill 
nationalism,  their  hatred  of  the  colonialism  of  i 
past,  both  of  which  are  so  skillfully  exploited  j 
the  propaganda  of  others  who  are  not  trying  c 
help  them  achieve  genuine  independence  ii 
stability?  Was  it  Alexander  Hamilton  who  sd 
that  even  to  be  neutral  required  a  stable  govei- 
ment?  And  Wilson  warned  us  that  "Libert  j  is 
not  itself  government.  In  the  wrong  hands,!! 
hands  unpractised,  undisciplined,  it  is  incct- 
patible  with  government." 

The  old  colonial  system  is  crumbling.  Britn 
has  largely  withdrawn,  leaving  viable  new  socieN 
behind.  The  French  have  helped  to  bring  a  las 
new  family  of  states  into  the  United  Nations.  Li 
in  the  Congo  the  transfer  of  power  has  thror 
the  area  into  that  kind  of  civil  commotion  whii 
in  the  past,  has  been  the  more  usual  end  of  impenl 
control.  Here,  then,  the  great  question  is:  Cr 
we,  having  seen  one  form  of  colonialism  end,  pi- 
vent  another  from  being  established? 

When  we  in  America  give  our  support  to  I 
ending  of  all  outside  intervention,  we  mean  soil 
thing  definite  and  practical.  We  believe  tit 
Belgium  should  complete  its  withdrawal.  '? 
believe  that  no  other  foreign  power  should  coe 
thrusting  in,  especially  the  new  imperialism  of  ie 
Soviet  Union. 
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[n  the  Congo  we  seek  a  solution  which  brings 
jether  and  reconciles  the  Congo's  own  leaders 
i  forestalls  the  threatening  civil  war  in  which 
side  intervention  would  be  inescapable.  And 
do  this,  not  because  we  have  any  designs  on 
ltral  Africa  but  because  we  don't :  because  we 
pose  with  all  our  conviction  and  experience  the 
k  that,  after  seeing  Western  colonialism  go, 
rica  will  see  Communist  imperialism  come. 
Dlearly  only  one  body  can  prevent  this  ancient 
iality  of  simply  swapping  one  control  for  an- 
ler.  It  is  the  United  Nations,  consulting  closely 
th  its  Afro-Asian  members  and  barring  outside 
ervention  from  whatever  side, 
rhis  is  our  first  aim — to  put  a  genuine  end  to 
iside  imperial  control.  Our  second  stems  from 
-to  prevent  local  disputes  from  spiraling  into 
leral  war.  Here,  again,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
•  back  into  history  to  see  the  kind  of  tragedy 
must  at  all  costs  avert. 

kt  the  turn  of  the  last  century  Turkish  im- 
rial  power  crumbled  in  the  Balkans.  Czarist 
issia  on  the  one  hand,  Austria-Hungary  on  the 
ler,  pressed  in  to  take  its  place.  In  the  small, 
ergent  Balkan  states,  local  factions  looked  to 
)scow  or  Vienna,  as  in  Africa  today  they  may 
>k  to  Moscow  or  Paris  or  Brussels — or  Washing- 
i.  The  defeat  of  local  Balkan  leaders  began  to 
ce  on  the  aspect  of  a  defeat  for  the  powers 
tich  backed  them.  Two  small  local  wars  were 
itained.  Then,  in  1914,  a  bullet  killed  an  arch- 
ke — as  a  bullet,  this  unhappy  winter,  killed 
imumba.  And  men  stood  helplessly  by  and 
-tched  until  all  the  world  was  engulfed  in  the 
rrors  of  war. 

Phis  must  not  happen  now.  Africa  is  the 
ilkans  of  today.  Any  outside  power  seeking  to 
mipulate  its  griefs  and  searchings  and  first  f um- 
ng  efforts  to  stand  alone  risks  bringing  down  on 
frica  and  on  the  world  the  dread  possibility  of 
clear  destruction.  Is  this  really  what  Mr. 
Krushchev  has  in  mind  when  he  demands  the 
thdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Force  and  sug- 
sts  instead  that  the  Congo  should  become — as  the 
ilkans  once  were — the  cockpit  first  of  rival  f  ac- 
>ns,  then  of  rival  interventions,  and  finally  of  a 
reading,  consuming,  horrifying  general  conflict? 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  statesman  conscious 
the  dread  brink  upon  which  all  humanity  stands 
n  seek  to  widen  the  crisis.  The  United  Nations 
ust  instead  damp  down  the  fires  of  civil  war  and 


reconcile  the  rival  leaders.  And  in  this  task  the 
other  African  states  have  a  role  of  immense  sig- 
nificance to  play,  for  if  they  can  bring  their  great 
influence  to  bear  on  the  various  centers  of  power 
in  the  Congo — on  Leopoldville,  on  Elisabethville, 
on  Stanleyville —  we  may  yet  see  reconstituted  a 
Congo  state  which,  with  full  U.N.  backing,  can 
withdraw  itself  from  the  terrifying  risks  of  out- 
side intervention.  We  in  the  United  States  seek 
no  other  outcome. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  reverse  the  fatalities  of 
history.  We  are  on  a  melancholy  road,  which 
again  and  again  mankind  has  trodden  flat  with 
legions  of  men  marching  to  destruction.  In  the 
Congo  today,  in  Laos,  potentially  in  any  area  of 
conflict  and  civil  disturbance,  almost  nothing  is 
new.  The  conflicts  are  old,  the  rival  suspicions 
and  jockeyings  for  position  are  old,  the  brute 
struggle  for  power  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  And 
we  know  where  they  have  always  led — to  war 
and  death. 

An  Alternative  to  Imperialism 

But  today  one  thing  is  new.  It  is  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  attempt  to  apply  peaceful  pro- 
cedures and  rational  solutions  even  to  the  most 
aggravated  and  envenomed  of  political  crises.  On 
a  dark  scene,  in  a  dark  time  of  troubles,  New 
York's  guest,  the  United  Nations,  is  proclaiming 
by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  men  can  live,  not  by 
violence  and  brute  strength  but,  at  last,  by  reason 
and  law. 

And  also  I  would  say  to  our  own  people :  Sup- 
port the  United  Nations  with  your  approbation, 
your  sympathetic  attention,  and  your  prayers.  To 
the  smaller  powers,  especially  the  emergent  states 
of  Africa,  I  would  repeat  that  the  United  Nations 
is  of  first  interest  above  all  to  weaker  states,  since 
without  it  they  have  no  ultimate  protection  against 
the  force  of  more  powerful  and  predatory  gov- 
ernments. 

And  to  the  Soviet  Union  I  would  say :  There  are 
laws  of  history  more  profound  and  inescapable 
than  the  laws  dreamed  up  by  Marx  and  Lenin, 
laws  which  belong  not  to  class  relationships  or 
stages  of  economic  development  but  to  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man  himself.  Among  these  laws 
is  the  certainty  that  war  follows  when  new  em- 
pires thrust  into  the  collapsing  ruins  of  the  old. 
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So  stay  your  ambitions.  Think  twice  about  your 
interventions.  Allow  the  new  principles  of  inter- 
national order— the  right  of  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  destiny — to  operate  in  Africa  without 
your  pressure  from  without.  Do  not  sabotage 
the  only  institution  which  offers  an  alternative 
to  imperialism.  Do  not  look  backward  to  man- 
kind's evil  inheritance  of  violence.  Look  for- 
ward to  a  world  where  the  United  Nations  can 
be  the  forum  and  guardian  of  peace. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  hope  of  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind.    It  is  above  all  the  hope  of  the  small 


powers,  whose  only  protection  lies  in  the  inter 
national  organization  of  their  security.  The  ad 
ministration  of  President  Kennedy  will  go  to  thi 
limits  of  its  strength  and  ingenuity  to  work  witl 
the  general  consensus  of  humanity.  It  invites  al 
other  governments  to  follow  the  same  path.  Foi 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  alternatives.  The? 
are  written  in  words  of  flame  and  blood  on  tfo 
walls  of  the  world. 

Let  us,  therefore,  leave  the  rivalries  and  tfo 
imperialisms  behind  and  strive  together  for  tfo 
world  where  nations  can  be  both  secure  and  free 


Perspectives  in  Protocol 


by  Angler  Biddle  Duke 
Chief  of  Protocol 1 


All  of  us  here  in  Washington  these  days  are 
accustomed  by  now  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of 
President  Kennedy's  sitting  in  on  Cabinet  officers' 
staff  meetings.  Yet  each  time  it  happens  it  has 
a  fresh  effect.  It  happened  to  us  in  State  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  [February  6] . 

Mr.  Rusk's  chair  was  empty  as  I  entered  the 
cork-walled,  map-lined  room.  But  around  the 
long  table  and  in  chairs  against  the  wall  were 
ranged  the  giants,  the  key  figures  who  shape  to- 
day's American  foreign  policy.  The  brilliant 
Chester  Bowles  was  there;  George  Ball  and  Roger 
Jones;  John  McCloy  for  disarmament;  Ambas- 
sador Charles  Bohlen  for  Soviet  Union  affairs; 
Mennen  Williams  for  Africa;  Ed  Murrow  for 
USIA  [United  States  Information  Agency]; 
Averell  Harriman,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  the  regions  of  the  earth 
and  its  specialized  problems. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  the  Secretary  strode  in 
and  without  ceremony  announced,  "Gentlemen, 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  1  (press  release  98 
dated  Feb.  28 ;  as-delivered  text) . 


Now,  the  important  thing  about  the  meetin 
that  Monday  morning  was  not  so  much  the  at 
tual  presence  of  President  Kennedy.  As  eac 
specialist  reported  and  analyzed  the  meaning  c 
events  in  his  own  field,  the  remarkable  and  in 
portant  factor  was  the  deep  involvement  of  th 
President  with  the  details  of  each  situation  a 
it  was  unfolded.  He  questioned  and  cross-quei 
tioned  nearly  every  individual  reporting  with 
precision  and  a  grasp  that  had  an  understandabl 
electrifying  and  exhilarating  effect  upon  a  grou 
of  men  who  thus  knew  that  their  work  was  unde; 
stood  and  valued. 

Personally  I  must  tell  you  today  that  I  ai 
proud  and  delighted  to  be  on  that  team  in  thi 
room.  To  return  to  the  State  Department  aft< 
over  7  years  of  exile  is  a  gratifying  and  challenj 
ing  opportunity  indeed.  As  Chief  of  Protoo 
it  would  appear  that  I  am  concerned  with  tl 
ceremonial  aspects  of  American  foreign  polk 
only.  But  as  there  cannot  be  a  ballad  withoi 
a  source,  a  shadow  without  substance,  so  can  the: 
not  be  meaningful  diplomatic  formality  witl 
out  implicit  significance  and  sincerity.  If  protoc 
is  the  form,  inherent  in  the  form  lies  also  tl 
content  of  foreign  relations;  and  I  mean  to  p' 
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much  substance  into  foreign  relationships — 
srnational  human  relations — as  is  possible, 
n  a  democratic  society  with  a  proud  tradition 
equality — egalitarianism,  if  you  will — protocol 
omes  as  well  the  handmaiden  of  simplifi- 
ion.  Therefore,  my  question  must  always  be, 
ow  can  our  office  be  helpful  in  making  it 
ier  for  foreign  policy  to  be  conducted  in  the 
t  interests  of  the  United  States?"  In  many 
es  the  answer  to  that  will  be  to  rely  on  the 
)d  and  true,  the  time-tested  formulas  that  have 
rked  out  in  past  practice.  I  will  not  change 
m  for  the  sake  of  change. 
[t  is  quite  tempting,  I  admit,  to  fall  for  the 
lerficial  charm  of  the  idea  of  abolishing  all  the 
>und  rules,  all  the  formalities  and  ceremony 
cerning  diplomatic  practice.  That  would  be 
>ut  as  sensible  or  intelligent  as  accepting  all 
ditional  protocol  blindly — without  analysis  or 
derstanding  its  mission  and  function.  Dean 
:sk  has  consistently  maintained  that  he  wants 
analysis  of  what  is  essential  in  this  field  and 
tat  is  nonessential  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
•eign  relations.  A  large  step  forward  in  this 
>a  may  be  possible  very  soon. 

nna  Conference  on  Protocol 

ks  you  may  already  know,  a  new  international 
lference  on  protocol  matters  is  to  be  convened 
Vienna,  the  first  one  since  1815.  This  confer- 
ee starts  tomorrow  [March  2],  and  its  purpose 
to  formulate  a  convention  on  diplomatic  inter- 
irse  and  immunities.  The  United  States  will 
rticipate,  and  our  State  Department  is  dis- 
tching  an  eight-man  delegation.  I  regret  very 
ich  that  the  date  of  the  conference  makes  it  im- 
ssible  for  me  or  my  Deputy,  Clement  Conger, 

go,  but   our   office   will   be   fully   and    well 
presented. 
The  main  objective  of  this  conference  will  be 

obtain  international  agreement  on  a  uniform 
indard  of  diplomatic  rights  and  procedures, 
mething  which  is  badly  needed  in  modern  times. 
ie  United  States  has  been  far  more  liberal  in 
'anting  privileges  and  immunities  to  foreign 
rsonnel  than  most  other  countries,  and  it  is  hoped 
at  the  liberal  U.S.  position  will  be  endorsed  by 
e  other  nations  represented  at  the  new  Vienna 
nference. 
The  United  States  also  hopes  that  ceremonial 
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matters  will  be  greatly  simplified.  The  new  Vi- 
enna conference  will  take  up  the  functional  needs 
of  diplomatic  missions  anywhere  in  the  world, 
such  as  exemption  of  buildings  owned  by  foreign 
governments  from  taxation  and  zoning  regula- 
tions, exemption  of  building  materials  from  cus- 
toms duties,  uniform  methods  of  handling  diplo- 
matic pouches,  et  cetera,  which  no  similar  con- 
ference has  ever  taken  up  before  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  What  is  not  settled  at  this  con- 
ference will,  I  hope,  be  referred  to  future,  regu- 
larly scheduled,  meetings  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  update  accepted  practices. 

But  we  also  have  policy  problems  in  this  field 
which  cannot  be  decided  for  us  internationally — 
those  which  are  our  own.  Let  us  discuss,  for  ex- 
ample, the  currently  general  acceptance  of  the 
value  of  entertaining  as  a  method  of  implementing 
foreign  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  press 
and  public  appear  to  agree  to  its  effectiveness  with- 
out much  question. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  both  the  prospective  Am- 
bassador-designate to  France  [James  M.  Gavin] 
and  his  interrogators  discussed  in  some  detail  the 
need  for  a  larger  representation  allowance  there. 
The  questions  then  centered  more  around  how  to 
get  that  increase  than  on  an  analysis  of  the  need 
for  it.  I  would  seriously  suggest  that  an  ob- 
jective and  careful  survey  be  made  of  the  function 
of  entertaining  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  staggering  sums  of  money 
we  read  about  are  really  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  our  missions  in  Paris,  London,  and  Rome.  Is 
it  true  that  our  ambassadors  must  spend  so  much 
to  make  friends  and  influence  leaders  in  intellec- 
tual and  labor  circles,  in  government,  in  the 
church,  press,  and  commercial  circles? 

Perhaps  it  is,  but,  if  so,  it  should  be  carefully 
documented  and  buttressed  by  realistic  thinking. 
Personally  I  am  rather  prejudiced.  I  have  been 
exposed  to  the  shotgun  approach  to  official  hos- 
pitality and  some  of  the  inconclusive,  even  counter- 
productive, results.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
junior  Foreign  Service  officer  in  large  embassies 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  Madrid,  I  have  worked  under 
chiefs  who  carefully  zeroed  in  on  time,  money,  and 
objectives  when  entertaining.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  size  of  the  representation  allowance  is  a 
determining  factor  in  the  success  of  the  mission. 
But  my  experience  is  not  broad  enough  to  be 
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conclusive,  and  I  hope  that  more  thought  and 
study  will  go  into  this  field. 

Challenge  of  "Diplomatic  Inflation" 

One  of  the  interesting  challenges  that  faces  the 
new  Protocol  Chief  of  the  United  States  is  "dip- 
lomatic inflation."  In  1940  there  were  some  40 
foreign  missions  accredited  in  Washington.  To- 
day there  are  93,  and  by  the  year's  end  there  may 
be  over  a  hundred.  Twenty  of  these  are  em- 
bassies from  nations  which  have  recently  estab- 
lished their  independence.  All  of  these  new  mis- 
sions have  much  in  common ;  they  represent  young 
and  vigorous  countries  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
uncommitted  in  the  present  ideological  struggle. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  desire  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  new  nations  who  are  already  in 
Washington,  or  who  will  soon  establish  their  em- 
bassies in  our  Capital,  should  feel  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  them  warmly  and  with  as  much 
genuine  interest  and  curiosity  as  that  which  they 
have  concerning  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  persons  in  these  new  countries 
and  persons  in  our  own  country  who  regard  each 
other,  and  sometimes  glare  at  each  other  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean,  with  certain  mis- 
givings founded  on  no  small  degree  of  ignorance 
and  on  a  certain  misunderstanding  of  the  historical 
processes  through  which  America  came  into  being 
only  a  relatively  few  years  ago  and  through  which 
the  new  nations  have  come  into  being  lately. 

The  United  States  has  its  African  and  Asian 
critics  who  accuse  it  of  imperialist  designs  or  of 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  throughout 
the  world.  You  and  I  know  of  America's  passion 
for  change,  our  cult  of  progress,  but  abroad  pros- 
perity is  equated  with  conservatism  and  a  static 
society  and  thus  completely  misunderstood.  The 
African  and  Asian  nations  have  their  critics  in 
the  United  States  who  think  of  those  areas 
in  terms  of  underdevelopment  and  lack  of 
sophistication. 

The  term  "underdeveloped,"  as  it  applies  to  the 
economies  of  nations,  is  an  increasingly  outdated 
term.  All  nations  in  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  under- 
developed in  terms  of  their  ultimate  potential. 
If  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  mankind, 
the  still-lingering  helplessness  of  man's  struggle — 
with  himself  and  against  the  physical  elements  of 
the  universe — and  we  project  our  thoughts  to  the 
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great  strides  that  the  human  race  as  a  whole  ca 
make  in  understanding  itself  and  in  conquerin 
this  earthly  environment,  how  puny  indeed  appea 
all  of  our  gadgets  and  machines  in  relation  to  tl 
common  hope  of  all  men  for  the  conquest  of  t\ 
universe  and  in  releasing  the  potential  of  the  hi 
man  race! 

We  are  all  living  in  an  underdeveloped  worlt 
The  significant  thing  to  ascertain  is  a  nation 
desire  to  develop  in  peace.  Which  are  the  develop 
ing  nations  of  the  world?  Which  are  the  stat: 
nations?  Fortunately  all  the  new  nations  whic 
are  now  entering  into  the  sphere  of  world  politi< 
have  high  hopes  and  a  great  deal  of  zeal.  The 
are  all  developing  countries  in  different  stag( 
of  escalation.  This  is,  then,  our  common  bone 
It  is  the  common  desire  to  better  our  human  lo 

It  is  then  the  task  of  the  enlightened  Cyprio 
of  the  Indonesian,  of  the  Togolese,  of  the  Amer 
can,  and  indeed  of  the  enlightened  Russian,  t 
convince  his  fellow  countrymen  of  the  commc. 
bonds  we  share,  that  much  work  lies  ahead,  ths 
there  is  much  to  do  for  all  mankind.  None  c 
us  can  afford  to  waste  time  in  petty  sophistr 
Why  complicate  our  lives  by  creating  inexcusah; 
misunderstandings  ? 

We  are,  of  course,  a  new  nation  ourselves — le? 
than  200  years  old.  Like  all  the  lands  of  the  wort 
today  the  United  States  attained  its  status  as  a 
independent  country  forged  in  the  process  of  revo 
lution  and  evolution.  We  revolted  against  Europ 
but  are  still  conscious  of  the  bonds  that  unite  i 
with  Europe.  We  came  into  the  world  as  a  nev 
underdeveloped  nation  in  the  time  of  our  grea 
grandfathers.  We  are  a  land  of  recent  imm 
grants  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Man 
of  them  became  Americans  less  than  one  genert 
tion  ago.  I  am,  for  example,  married  to  a  firsl 
generation  immigrant,  and  my  children  therefoi 
could  be  labeled  hyphenated  Americans.  Part  c 
the  great  American  heritage  is  the  seed  of  evoh 
tion,  the  quality  that  all  Americans  share  of  neve 
standing  still.  But  this  is  not  a  unique  America 
quality,  and  we  share  our  impatience  today  wit 
most  of  the  modern  and  restless  world.  We  ar 
particularly  conscious  of  this  restlessness,  of  thi 
ambition,  and  of  the  high  goals  for  which  th 
new  nations  of  this  era  are  striving. 

The  new  American  generation — of  which  yo 
ladies  of  the  press  are  to  such  a  large  degre 
the  spokesmen — now  coming  into  its  own,  admire 
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e  vigor  of  the  new  generations  that  are  coming 
to  their  own  all  over  the  world.  We  Americans 
Imire  national  pride,  economic  progress,  and  the 
ssire  for  independence  from  those  interests  which 
ay  be  out  to  exploit  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
F  any  new  country.  We  are  out  to  make  friends 
nong  sovereign  equals.  We  are  out  to  enrich 
id  to  be  enriched.  We  do  not  want  dependent 
itellites  but  strong  and  healthy  independent 
ointries  which  can  maintain  and  can  share  a 
roud  position  in  world  brotherhood  as  equals 
nong  equals,  and,  as  such,  fit  to  take  their  place 
i  the  parliament  of  man.  Our  one  word  of  ad- 
ice,  if  our  unsolicited  advice  is  desired,  is  to  say 
» these  new  nations :  "Be  able  to  guard  your  inde- 
sndence  jealously,  as  jealously  as  we  have 
narded  ours."  I  think  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that 
e  no  longer  consider  those  who  are  not  with  us 
3  being  against  us.  In  fact,  our  basic  concern  is 
ot  at  the  growing  independence  of  other  nations 
ut  at  their  ability  to  maintain  it. 

uties  off  Chief  of  Protocol 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  as  Chief  of  Protocol 
f  the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that  the  ambassa- 
ors  and  their  staffs  from  these  newly  independ- 
nt  countries  get  all  the  proper  assistance  re- 
hired in  order  to  carry  on  their  mission  among 
is.  Visiting  delegations  will,  I  can  assure  you, 
te  greeted  in  the  same  spirit.  They  will  be  as- 
isted  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  and  core  of 
America — to  see  us  at  home  intellectually,  politi- 
cly, spiritually,  and  productively. 

Our  country  is  so  extensive!  A  person  newly 
irrived  in  the  United  States  has  a  hard  time  mak- 
ng  such  a  synthesis  of  our  national  character,  and 
liplomats  in  particular,  who  remain  in  our  coun- 
;ry  either  for  a  short  mission  or  for  a  few  years, 
leed  all  the  courtesy  and  understanding  that  we 
san  give  them  in  evaluating  our  country  for  what 
it  is. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  specially  aware 
af  the  need  for  a  social  and  cultural  center  in 
Washington  which  will  deepen  relationships  be- 
tween our  multifaceted  national  life  and  foreign 
representatives.  Congress  will  soon  consider  a 
Foreign  Service  center  as  part  of  title  XI,  sec- 
tion 1101(a)  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  clublike  facilities  to  bring  our 
Government  people,  educators,  men  and  women 
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in  business  and  labor,  artists,  and  journalists  to- 
gether with  their  counterparts  from  abroad.  I 
would  like  to  give  my  support  to  such  a  Foreign 
Service  center  and  international  club  to  be 
founded  in  Washington  under  Government  spon- 
sorship. Such  a  club  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  when 
I  speak  of  it  I  am  thinking  as  much  or  more  of 
lower  ranking  embassy  personnel  in  Washington 
as  I  am  of  chiefs  of  mission,  those  rising  secre- 
taries and  attaches  who  are  the  ambassadors  and 
sometimes  the  prime  ministers  of  tomorrow. 

Though  Protocol  is  not  in  a  position  to  direct 
citizen  participation  in  other  paradiplomatic 
matters,  perhaps  we  can  channel  the  great  inter- 
est that  already  exists  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country  through  such  civic  organizations 
as  the  B'nai  B'rith,  veterans'  groups,  women's  or- 
ganizations. In  this  context  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  colleague  and  friend,  Mrs.  Louch- 
heim 2  and  her  activities.  I  am  sure  there  is  an 
area  here  where  she  and  I  can  be  mutually  help- 
ful in  seeing  that  interested  citizens'  groups  are 
more  effective  in  revealing  the  real  America  to 
those  who  visit  us.  Many  of  our  guests  and  visi- 
tors look  at  us  at  first  with  skepticism  but  always 
with  great  curiosity.  Let  us  channel  that 
interest. 

I  see  my  work  in  the  State  Department  not  as 
having  to  do  with  a  broadening  or  changing  of 
my  particular  assignment  but  more  as  a  deepening 
of  the  functions  that  have  always  been  performed 
as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol. 

1  can  say  that,  far  from  being  concerned  with 
formalities  only,  the  Protocol  Office  has  always 
functioned  within  a  microcosm  of  the  entire  field 
of  international  relations.  In  our  contacts  with 
the  visiting  and  permanently  accredited  missions 
in  Washington  we  have  an  opportunity  to  person- 
alize policy  in  some  instances,  to  explain  it  in 
others,  and  to  give  an  example  of  our  good  will 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  facilitate  a  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  our  country  and  its 
policies. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  area  specialists,  decides 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  official 
attitudes  toward  the  policies  of  other  nations. 
That  policy  must  not  be  jeopardized  or  interfered 
with  by  private  individuals  pursuing  their  own 
irrelevant  views.    I  see  it  as  an  integral  part  of 

2  Mrs.  Kathleen  Louchheim,  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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my  job  in  Protocol  to  do  the  utmost  within  my 
power  to  avoid  incidents  whereby  a  barber  in  the 
District  or  a  drive-in  theater  attendant  in  Falls 
Church  may  have  a  detrimental  influence  on  the 
success  of  our  foreign  policy  by  improper  treat- 
ment of  an  official  guest. 

Perhaps  my  own  role  is  modest,  but  at  the  very 
least  I  am  a  part  of  the  new  team  in  Washington. 
All  through  the  new  administration  you  know  the 
atmosphere  to  be  one  of  very  real  purpose,  reso- 
lution, and  will  to  succeed.  We  are  admittedly 
earnest ;  we  are  serious.  With  an  angry  and  fiery 
world  around  us — each  day  a  day  of  decision, 
each  decision  destined  to  affect  our  very  lives — 
we  need,  and  I  believe  we  have,  the  best  of  Amer- 
ica right  here. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  much  to 
be  undone  that  we  know  there  can  be  no  quick 
or  miraculous  changes.  We  know  that,  as  has 
been  said  in  the  inaugural  address,3  none  of  this 
will  be  finished, 

...  in  the  first  one  hundred  days.  Nor  will  it  be 
finished  in  the  first  one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life 
of  this  administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime 
on  this  planet. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address 
summoned  up  ideas  and  ideals  which  polarize 
the  drives,  hopes,  and  ambitions  of  our  new 
leadership  team  in  Washington  today.  Thank 
God  that  team  is  here — and  I  am  also  thankful 
to  you  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  tell  you  a 
little  of  my  own  role  in  it  today. 


Views  Invited  on  1961  GATT  Talks 
on  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  100  dated  March  1 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
(CRI)  on  March  1  issued  a  notice  inviting  the 
public  to  submit  views  in  connection  with  con- 
sultations scheduled  during  1961  under  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  XII  and  XVIII :  B  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).    The  consultations  will  be  conducted 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


by  a  panel  of  14  countries,  including  the  Unite 
States,  at  meetings  in  April  and  October  and  wi 
relate  to  the  use  of  import  restrictions  for  balanci 
of -payments  reasons  by  the  following  countries 

April  October 

Austria  Denmark 

Burma  Finland 

Chile  Japan 

Indonesia  New   Zealand 

Turkey  Norway 

Union  of  South  Africa  Israel 

The  consultations  will  afford  the  opportunit 
for  the  panel  to  review  the  economic  and  financii 
situation  of  the  consulting  countries  individuall; 
to  explore  in  this  context  the  possibilities  f( 
further  relaxation  of  their  import  restrictions,  an 
to  discuss  moderation  of  particular  policies  an 
practices  that  have  proved  unduly  burdensome  i 
exporters  in  other  countries. 

Written  statements  concerning  problems  cause 
by  import  restrictions  in  the  countries  listed  aboi 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Rec 
procity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Builddn; 
Washington  25,  D.C.  The  notice  sets  forth  i 
detail  the  types  of  information  which  America 
traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations,  ar 
other  interested  individuals  or  associations  ms 
wish  to  submit.  If  the  statements  are  to  be  usef 
in  connection  with  the  scheduled  consultation 
they  should  be  received  by  March  31,  1961,  fc 
those  countries  consulting  in  April  and  by  Septen 
ber  1,  1961,  for  those  countries  consulting  i 
October.  The  statements  should  be  as  complete] 
documented  as  possible  and  include  specific  detail 

The  CRI  is  an  interagency  group  within  tl 
U.S.  Government  which  receives  views  of  n 
terested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existir 
trade  agreements  and  actions  related  to  sue 
agreements.  It  is  prepared  to  receive  at  any  tin 
statements  from  the  public  regarding  import  r. 
strictions  imposed  by  any  contracting  party  \ 
the  GATT. 

If  the  countries  involved  are  not  scheduled  f< 
formal  consultations,  statements  submitted  in  a 
cordance  with  the  instructions  set  forth  at  the  en 
of  the  Committee's  formal  notice  attached  to  th 
release  will  nevertheless  be  helpful  in  preparir 
for  informal  bilateral  discussions  conducted  I 
the  U.S.  Government  from  time  to  time. 

The  United  States,  through  participation 
multilateral  and  bilateral  discussions  under  t\ 
GATT  such  as  those  described  above,  has  e 
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>avored  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  trade 
irriers.  Through  these  continuing  efforts  to 
ihieve  the  removal  of  quantitative  import  restric- 
ts, increasing  opportunities  are  opened  to  U.S. 
:porters  to  share  in  expanding  overseas  markets. 


OTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Committee  foe  Reciprocity  Information 

jnsultations  with  certain  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding  the 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  the  provisions 
of  articles  XII  and  XVIII  :B. 

obmission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  regarding  these  consultations. 
losing  Dates  for  submission  of  written  statements : 
March  31,  1961,  for  April  consultations;  and  Septem- 
ber 1, 1961,  for  October  consultations. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  enter  into 
msultation  with  certain  of  the  parties  regarding  their 
pplication  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed 
>r  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Articles  XII  and 
Till  :B  of  said  Agreement. 

The  consultations  will  be  conducted  separately  with 
ich  consulting  country  during  1961  by  a  panel  of  four- 
ien  countries  including  the  United  States.  The  consult- 
lg  countries  and  the  expected  timing  of  their  consulta- 
ons  are  as  follows : 


April 

October 

Austria 

Denmark 

Burma 

Finland 

Chile 

Japan 

Indonesia 

New  Zealand 

Turkey 

Norway 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Israel 

During  each  consultation  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
lave  the  opportunity  (1)  to  review  the  country's  financial 
ind  economic  situation  and  (2)  in  this  context  to  discuss 
he  possibilities  for  further  relaxation  of  the  level  of  its 
mport  restrictions,  a  lessening  of  the  discriminatory  ap- 
ilication  of  these  restrictions  and  the  moderation  of 
)articular  policies  and  practices  which  are  especially 
mrdensome  to  the  exporters  of  other  countries  adhering 
:o  the  General  Agreement. 

American  traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations 
ind  other  individuals  or  associations  which  have  an 
nterest  in  exporting  to  one  or  more  of  the  consulting 
-ountries  may,  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience,  wish 
to  submit  information  relating  to  (2)  above  which  will 
3e  useful  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
course  of  the  consultations. 

Representations  to  the  Committee  in  response  to  this 
invitation,  which  should  contain  all  available  supporting 
information,  might  include  views  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Quantitative    import    restrictions    affecting    goods 


available  from  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  un- 
necessary damage  to  the  commercial  or  economic  interest 
of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  or  organizations ; 

2.  Not  even  minimum  commercial  quantities  of  imports 
of  specific  commodities  from  the  United  States  are  per- 
mitted, to  the  impairment  of  regular  channels  of  trade; 

3.  Trade  is  being  restrained  by  complex  or  arbitrary 
licensing  procedures,  or  lack  of  adequate  information 
available  to  traders  regarding  import  regulations ; 

4.  Reasonable  access  to  a  traditional  foreign  market 
has  not  been  restored  for  a  particular  commodity,  even 
though  the  country  concerned  has  substantially  relaxed 
its  restrictions  on  imports  in  general ; 

5.  The  long-standing  application  of  import  restrictions 
by  a  country  on  a  particular  product  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  growth  of  uneconomic  output  of  that  prod- 
uct within  the  country ;  or 

6.  Discrimination  exists  in  the  treatment  of  goods 
available  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
treatment  afforded  similar  goods  from  other  countries 
with  convertible  currencies. 

In  order  to  permit  adequate  consideration  of  views 
and  information,  it  is  requested  that  all  responses  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
by  March  31,  1961,  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in 
April,  and  by  September  1,  1961,  regarding  the  countries 
consulting  in  October.  Information  submitted  to  the 
Committee  after  these  dates  will  be  considered  to  the 
extent  time  permits. 

All  communications  on  this  matter  should  be  submitted 
in  fifteen  copies  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Rec- 
iprocity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Information  may  be  submitted  in  confi- 
dence if  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  1st  day  of  March  1961. 

Leonard  H.  Pomeroy 

Executive  Secretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


New  Tariff  Rates  Established 
for  Bicycles  and  Pineapples 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  89  dated  February  2/5 

The  President  has  proclaimed  tariff  rates  for 
bicycles  on  which  agreement  has  been  reached  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and 
Austria. 

The  newly  negotiated  rates  are  the  same  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  bicycles  escape-clause  procla- 
mation issued  August  19,  1955.1    The  rate  for 
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1  For  text  of  Proclamation  3108,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
5,  1955,  p.  400. 
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large-wheel  lightweight  bicycles  is  $1.87!/2  each, 
but  not  less  than  II14  percent  nor  more  than 
22^  percent  ad  valorem.  The  range  of  ad 
valorem  rates  for  all  other  bicycles  is  22y2  per- 
cent to  30  percent,  with  specific  minimum  rates 
of  $3.75  each  for  large-wheel  bicycles  weighing 
36  pounds  or  more;  $3  each  for  bicycles  with 
wheels  over  19  but  not  over  25  inches  in  diameter; 
and  $1.87%  each  for  bicycles  with  wheels  less  than 
19  inches  in  diameter.  Each  of  these  rates  is 
50  percent  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment concession  which  the  United  States  made 
in  the  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1947. 

The  negotiations  leading  to  proclamation  of 
these  rates  were  carried  out,  following  notice  given 
December  22,  I960,2  and  subsequent  public  hear- 
ings, to  remove  the  doubt  cast  on  the  validity  of  the 
escape-clause  rates  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Schmidt  Pritchard  and  Company. 
Thus  the  net  effect  of  the  proclamation  is  to  re- 
store the  customs  duty  treatment  contemplated  in 
the  original  escape-clause  proclamation.  The 
United  States  in  1956  granted  tariff  concessions  to 
compensate  for  the  increases  in  rates  in  the  bicycles 
escape-clause  proclamation,  and  no  further  com- 
pensatory concessions  were  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations,  the  results  of  which 
have  now  been  proclaimed. 

The  proclamation  also  places  into  effect  on 
February  28,  1961,  increases  in  the  rates  of  duty 
for  pineapples  in  bulk.  These  are  the  only  tariff 
rate  increases  resulting  from  termination  in  part 
of  the  trade  agreement  of  1935  with  Honduras  on 
January  18,  1961.3 


PROCLAMATION  3394' 

Modification   of   Trade  Agreement   Concessions 
on  Bicycles  and  Pineapples 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1351),  the  President,  on  October  30,  1947,  entered  into 
a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  countries,  which 
consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
including  a  schedule  of  United  States  concessions  (here- 


a  25  Fed.  Reg.  13248 ;  for  a  Department  announcement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  50. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  178. 
1  26  Fed.  Reg.  1751. 


inafter  referred  to  as  Schedule  XX-1947)  and  the  Prot 
col  of  Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreeme: 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a  Final  Act  Adopt* 
at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Prepar 
tory  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  < 
Trade  and  Employment  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)  A7,  Al 
and  A2051),  and  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  Decei 
ber  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  proclaimed  su« 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restri 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  such  continuance  of  exis 
ing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  importi 
into  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be  requirt 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  whi< 
proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  subsequent  pro 
lamations  including  Proclamation  No.  2769  of  January  3 
1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1479),  and  Proclamation  No.  31- 
of  June  13, 1956  (70  Stat.  C33)  ; 

2.  Whereas  United  States  tariff  concessions  on  bicycl 
provided  for  in  paragraph  371  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19.' 
were  included  in  such  trade  agreement,  such  concession 
and  the  appropriate  headings,  being  set  forth  in  item  3' 
[flrstl  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 


371 


Description  of  Products 


Bicycles  with  or  without 
tires,  having  wheels  in 
diameter  (measured  to 
the  outer  circumference 
of  the  tire) : 

Over  25  inches: 

If  weighing  less  than 
36  pounds  com- 
plete without  ac- 
cessories and  not 
designed  for  use 
with  tires  having  a 
cross-sectional  di- 
ameter exceeding 
\%  inches. 
Other  


Over  19  but  not  over 
25  inches. 


Not  over  19  inches 


Rate  of  Duty 


$1.25  each,  but  n 
less  than  7% 
nor  more  thi 
15%  ad  val. 


$2.50  each,  but  n 
less  than  15 
nor  more  thi 
30%  ad  val. 

$2  each,  but  n 
less  than  15 
nor  more  th; 
30%  ad  val. 

$1.25  each,  but  n 
less  than  15' 
nor  more  th. 
30%  ad  val. 


3.  Whereas  Article  XXVIII  of  the  said  General  Agn 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (8  UST  (pt.  2)  1790)  provid 
that  a  contracting  party  may,  pursuant  to  procedur 
provided  for  therein,  modify  or  withdraw  concessio 
in  its  schedules  to  that  agreement ; 

4.  Whereas  due  notice  of  intention  to  enter  into  neg 
tiations  under  the  said  Article  XXVIII  with  a  view  to  tf 
modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  concessions  represent! 
by  item  371  [first]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  w» 
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en,  and  the  views  presented  by  interested  persons  were 
eived  and  considered,  and  information  and  advice  with 
pect  to  such  negotiations  were  sought  from  the  Depart- 
ats  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense  and 
m  other  sources,  and  an  investigation  and  report  to  the 
(Sident  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Trade 
reements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
0),  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
ision  with  respect  to  the  products  involved  in  such 
;otiations ; 

.  Whereas,  agreement  for  the  modification  of  the  said 
cessions  in  the  manner  set  forth  below  in  this  recital 
ing  been  reached  pursuant  to  Article  XXVIII  of  the 
I  General  Agreement,  I  determine  that  it  is  required  or 
iropriate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agreement  specified 
the  first  recital  hereof  that  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX- 
7  be  applied  as  though  the  said  item  371  [first]  and 
appropriate  headings  read  as  follows : 


riff 

of 

SO, 
ra- 
Ph 

Description  of  Products 

Hate  of  Duty 

71 

Bicycles    with    or    without 
tires,    having    wheels    in 
diameter     (measured    to 
the   outer   circumference 
of  the  tire) : 

Over  25  inches: 

If  weighing  less  than 

$1.87^    each,    but 

36    pounds    com- 

not     less      than 

plete   without   ac- 

ll}i% nor   more 

cessories   and   not 

than    22^%    ad 

designed    for    use 

val. 

with  tires  having  a 

cross-sectional   di- 

ameter exceeding 

\%  inches. 

Other  

$3.75  each,  but  not 
less  than  22^  % 
nor  more  than 
30%  ad  val. 

Over  19  but  not  over 

$3    each,    but    not 

25  inches. 

less  than  22^% 
nor  more  than 
30%  ad  val. 

Not  over  19  inches    .    . 

S1.87H  each,  but 
not  less  than 
22^%  nor  more 
than  30%  ad  val. 

.  Whereas  a  proclaiming  of  the  application  of  Part 
E  Schedule  XX-1947  as  set  forth  in  the  fifth  recital  of 
i  proclamation  would  supersede  Proclamation  No. 
8  of  August  18,  1955  (70  Stat.  C4),  relating  to  such 
cessions ; 

.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  the  said 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the 
sident,  on  October  30,  1947,  entered  into  an  exclusive 
4e  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
>a  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4)  3699),  which  includes  certain  por- 
is  of  other  documents  made  a  part  thereof  and  pro- 
es  for  the  treatment  in  respect  of  ordinary  customs 
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duties  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereafter  by  Procla- 
mation No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  1465), 
proclaimed  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
respect  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  such 
continuance  of  existing  customs  and  excise  treatment  of 
products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United 
States  of  America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  such  exclusive  trade  agreement  on 
and  after  January  1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has  been 
supplemented  by  subsequent  proclamations,  including 
Proclamation  No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955  (69  Stat.  c44), 
Part  III  of  which  amended  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth 
recital  of  the  said  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 
1948; 

8.  Whereas  Proclamation  No.  3390  of  January  18, 
1961  (26  F.R.  507),  terminated  in  part  the  proclamation 
of  February  1,  1936  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3851),  proclaiming 
the  trade  agreement  entered  into  on  December  18,  1935, 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  (49  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  3852),  including  item  747  in  Schedule  II  annexed 
to  that  trade  agreement ; 

9.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  termination  by  Proclama- 
tion No.  3390  of  the  said  proclamation  of  item  747  in 
Schedule  II  to  the  trade  agreement  with  Honduras,  it  is 
required  or  appropriate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  trade 
agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclama- 
tion that,  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28, 
1961,  item  747  in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  Proclamation  No.  2769  of  January  30, 1948,  as  amended 
by  Part  III  (a)  of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13. 
1956,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

747 

Pineapples: 

Not  in  crates  and  not 
in  bulk. 

35^    per    crate    of 

2.45  cu.  ft. 
270    per    crate     of 

2.45  cu.  ft.; 

and 

10.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  termination  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3390  of  January  18,  1961,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  item  747  in  Schedule  II  to  the  trade  agreement 
with  Honduras,  it  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  this  proclamation  that  the  rate  of  duty  in  item  747 
in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Proclamation 
No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  of 
Proclamation  No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955,  be  amended  to 
read  ".84%#  each" : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  including  the  said  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  pro- 
claim as  follows : 
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Part  I 
To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreements  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  recitals  may  be  carried  out : 

(a)  Effective  at  5  P.M.  on  the  day  following  the  date 
hereof,  at  the  respective  ports  of  entry,  Proclamation  No. 
3108  of  August  18,  1955,  referred  to  in  the  sixth  recital 
of  this  proclamation  is  terminated ; 

(b)  Effective  at  the  opening  of  the  Customs  House, 
at  the  respective  ports  of  entry,  on  the  second  day  follow- 
ing the  date  hereof,  Part  I  in  Schedule  XX-1947  shall 
be  applied  as  though  item  371  [first]  therein  read  as 
set  forth   in  the  fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation; 

(c)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961, 
the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital  of  Proclamation 
No.  2769  of  January  30,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  (a) 
of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956,  is  further 
amended  as  set  forth  and  described  in  the  ninth  recital 
of  this  proclamation. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  referred  to  in  the 
seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out, 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961,  the  list 
set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Proclamation  No.  2764 
of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  of  Procla- 
mation No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955,  shall  be  further  amended 
as  set  forth  in  the  tenth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  wheeeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 

of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 


Jl 
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By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


New  FSI  Area  Training  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 27  (press  release  92)  that  a  new  program  of 
introductory  area  training  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  on  that  day 
by  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Turkey. 

Under  the  new  program  the  Institute  will  offer 
concentrated  3-week  courses  of  training  in  each 
of  eight  geographical  areas :  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  China, 
Northeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 
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The  program  is  designed  for  Foreign  Servic 
officers  and  officers  of  other  Government  agencie 
who  are  about  to  be  posted  to  areas  abroad  wit] 
which  they  are  not  familiar  through  previou 
residence  or  study.  The  courses  are  intended  t> 
offer  a  systematic  basis  for  understanding  of  a; 
area  and  to  stimulate  and  equip  the  participant 
to  attain  maximum  usefulness  in  the  shortest  pos 
sible  time  at  their  posts  abroad  through  furthe 
research  and  experience. 

Previously  training  of  this  kind  has  been  avail 
able  only  to  officers  in  training  as  area  specialist; 
in  a  course  of  study  which  requires  at  least  a  yea 
of  academic  preparation  in  addition  to  appropri 
ate  field  service. 

The  first  week  of  each  course  will  be  devoted  t 
the  concepts  and  techniques  of  area  analysis  (valu 
systems,  institutional  analysis,  social  change,  derr. 
ographic  factors,  etc.),  and  the  second  and  thir 
weeks  to  small  regional  seminars  on  the  histon 
geography,  ethnology,  and  culture  of  the  courl 
tries  and  areas  concerned..  Initially  the  3-wee 
courses  will  be  scheduled  at  least  seven  time 
yearly.  Twenty-six  officers  of  the  Department  c 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  including  the  Ir, 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  and  2 
from  other  agencies  are  taking  part  in  the  fir; 
series,  which  began  classes  on  February  20. 

The  new  program  is  responsive  to  the  exprei 
sion  of  policy  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  86 
723,  which  provided,  inter  alia: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  chiefs  of  misslc 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  appointed  or  assigned  1 
serve  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  shall  hav 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent,  among  their  qualil 
cations,  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  principal  language  c 
dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  an 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history,  the  cultur 
the  economic  and  political  institutions,  and  the  interesi 
of  such  country  and  its  people. 

In  further  pursuit  of  these  ends,  special  lar 
guage  training  has  also  been  provided  at  the  Foi 
eign  Service  Institute  for  the  newly  appointe 
chiefs  of  mission.  A  number  of  these  officers  ha\ 
already  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities  c 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  do  so.  The  Di 
partment  has  also  developed  a  new  program  c 
hard-language  incentive  payments  to  encourag 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  difficult-lai 
guage  skills  by  increased  numbers  of  Foreig 
Service  officers. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Ijourned  During  February  1961 

EA  Board  of  Governors:  20th  Session 

3ATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference 

N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  13th 

Session. 

N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  Working  Party 

on  Perishable  Foodstuffs. 

>rth  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  4th  Meeting 

N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems 

MESCO  Meeting  on  Development  of  Information  Media  in  Latin 

America. 

10  Cocoa  Study  Group: 

Statistical  Committee 

Working  Party  on  Price  Stabilization 

Working  Party  on  Consumption 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  3d  Session 

N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  11th  Session 

th  World  Health  Assembly 

N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 
9th  Session. 

\TT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

ternational  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

eeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Assistance 

ternational  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

ternational  Sugar  Council:  9th  Session 

ATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

ter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations 


Vienna Jan.  24-Feb.  3 

Karachi Jan.  25-Feb.  1 

Bangkok Jan.  26-Feb.  3 

Geneva Jan.  30-Feb.  3 

Tokyo Jan.  30-Feb.  4 

Geneva Feb.  1-3 

Santiago Feb.  1-14 

Rome Feb.  3  (1  day) 

Rome Feb.  6-15 

Rome Feb.  16-17 

Addis  Ababa Feb.  6-17 

New  York Feb.  6-17 

New  Delhi Feb.  7-24 

Bangkok  Feb. 9-15 

Geneva     Feb. 13-17 

London     Feb. 20-21 

Washington Feb.  20-24 

London     Feb. 21-22 

London Feb.  22-23 

Geneva     Feb. 23-24 

Panama Feb.  23-24 

New  York Feb.  27-28 


m 


I 

Wm 


i  Session  as  of  February  28, 1961 

mference  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  (scheduled 
to  reconvene  Mar.  21,  1961). 

AFT:  5th  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations 

.N.  General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (recessed  Dec.  20,  1960,  until 
Mar.  7,  1961). 

.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session.    .    . 

ATT  Contracting  Parties:  Council  of  Representatives 

.N.  ECE  Conference  on  Water  Pollution  Problems  in  Europe  .  . 
j0  Governing  Body:  148th  Session  (and  its  committees)  .... 
JE  Executive  Committee 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Sept.  1,  1960- 

New  York Sept.  20,  1960- 

New  York Jan.  24- 

New  York Feb.  20- 

Geneva Feb.  22- 

Geneva Feb.  22- 

Geneva Feb.  27- 

Geneva Feb.  28- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  28,  1961.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECAFE, 
conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
)cial  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA, 
iternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
EATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
id  Cultural  Organization. 
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CENTO  Celebrates  Sixth  Anniversary 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage sent  by  Secretary  Busk  to  M.  0.  A.  Baig, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  CENTO,  together  with  Mr.  Baig's 
reply. 

Press  release  84  dated  February  24 

Secretary  Rusk  to  Mr.  Baig 

February  22, 1961 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General  :  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  extend  best  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
CENTO  on  its  sixth  anniversary.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  working  with  you 
and  your  associates  in  furtherance  of  our  common 
objectives.  The  United  States  remains  dedicated 
in  its  support  of  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
CENTO  Eegional  States  to  provide  for  their 
common  defense,  for  the  economic  development  of 
their  region,  and  for  the  advancement  of  their 
peoples. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 

Mr.  Baig  to  Secretary  Rusk 

February  24, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Thank  you  for  your  message  on 
the  occasion  of  CENTO's  sixth  anniversary.  This  region, 
which  our  organization  is  destined  to  serve,  owes  much  to 
the  warm  interest  and  the  practical  support  of  the 
United  States  in  our  common  effort  to  inspire  the  security, 
economic  development  and  the  general  welfare  of  nations 
who  are  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  into  a  happy  and 
progressive  future. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  O.  A.  Baig 
Secretary  General 


United  States  Delegation  Named 
to  15th  General  Assembly 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  U.S.  representatives 
and  alternate  representatives  to  the  15th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  resumes  on  March  7  at  U.N.  headquarters 
at  New  York : 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 


Charles  W.  Yost 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Philip  M.  Klutznick 

Alternate  Representatives 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
John  Howard  Morrow 
Charles  P.  Noyes 

The  nominations  of  Ambassador  Stevenson,  Mr 
Yost,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Klutznick  wen 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  2,  the  other, 
on  March  7. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreement  Supplementing  FCN  Treat; 
With  Italy  Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  104  dated  March  2 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Eusk  and  Manlif 
Brosio,  Ambassador  of  Italy,  on  March  2  ex 
changed  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  ai 
agreement 1  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friend 
ship,  commerce  and  navigation  of  February  2 
1948,2  between  the  United  States  and  the  Italiai 
Republic.  By  its  terms  the  supplementary  agree 
ment  enters  into  force  immediately.  The  agree 
ment,  signed  at  Washington  on  September  26 
1951,  has  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  th< 
Italian  Parliament. 

It  contains  nine  articles  amplifying  various  pro 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  1948  or  establishing 
mutually  agreed  standards  in  matters  not  covere( 
by  that  treaty.  These  articles  deal  with  such  di 
verse  subjects  as  the  nondiscriminatory  treatmen 
of  legally  acquired  rights  and  interests  of  ai 
economic  nature,  the  application  of  exchangi 
regulations,  and  employment  of  technical  person 
nel.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  article  VI,  whicl 
establishes  rules  governing  recognition  and  en 
forcement  of  arbitration  agreements  and  awards 
In  particular  this  article  rules  out  the  foreigr 
nationality  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  foreign  placi 
of  the  arbitral  proceedings  as  grounds  for  refusa 
to  enforce  an  agreement  or  award. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  568. 

2  63  Stat.  2255. 
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urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

griculture 

onvention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.     Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.     58  Stat.  1169. 
Signature:  Brazil,  February  15,  1961.1 
Adherence  deposited:  Argentina,  February  8,  1961. 

rotocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 15,   1944    (58   Stat.  1169).     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  1,  1958.2 
Signatures:  Bolivia  and  Brazil,1  February  15,  1961. 
Adherence  deposited:  Argentina,  February  8,  1961. 

lealth 

institution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7, 1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Cyprus  and  Malagasy  Republic, 
January  16,  1961. 

aw  of  the  Sea 

invention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone. 
Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961.3 
invention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961.* 
lonvention  on  the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961. 

larcotics 

'rotocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
1949.  TIAS  2308. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nicaragua,  January  13,  1961. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cambodia    (with   declaration), 
January  3,  1961. 

relecommunications 

relegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Portugal,  January  16,  1961; 
Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces,  January  25,  1961. 


1  With  a  reservation. 
8  Not  in  force. 

8  Reservations  made  at  time  of  signing  confirmed  in 
ratification. 

4  Reservations  and  declaration  made  at  time  of  signing 
confirmed  in  ratification. 

5  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

6  Subject  to  an  understanding. 


International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes.   Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1961.5 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  January  18,  1961. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  6(2),  6(3),  7(a),  and  8(a) 
of  the  schedule  to  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  12th  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  London,  June 
1960. 

Entered  into  force:  Paragraph  8(a)  on  January  23, 
1961,  except  for  Japan  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  paragraphs  6(2),  6(3),  and  7(a)  on 
January  26,  1961,  except  for  Japan,  Norway,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  pursuant  to 
section  413  (b)  (4)  (B)  (i)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847 ;  22  U.S.C.  1933). 
Entered  into  force:  February  15, 1961. 

China 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  30,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4563, 
4628,  and  4634).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Taipei  February  9,  1961.  Entered  into  force  February 
9,  1961. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  23,  1948,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1751,  3037,  3280,  and  4087),  on  U.S. 
educational  foundation  in  Greece.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Athens  January  23, 1959,  and  Novem- 
ber 22,  1960.    Entered  into  force  November  22,  1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  February  2,  1948  (TIAS  1965). 
Signed  at  Washington  September  26, 1951. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  March  2,  1961." 
Entered  into  force:  March  2,  1961. 

Korea 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
technical,  and  related  assistance,  with  agreed  minute 
and  related  exchange  of  notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Seoul  February  8,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  of  notification  by  Korea  of  the  consent  thereto 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Norway 

Agreement  relating  to  a  mutually  financed  shipbuilding 
program  of  the  Norwegian  Navy.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Oslo  November  29, 1960.  Entered  into  force 
January  31,  1961. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  August  1,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4542). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  February  13, 
1961.     Entered  into  force  February  13,  1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  rights  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  oceanographic  research 
stations  and  parts  of  the  long-range  proving  ground, 
which  are  now  to  be  operated  under  the  agreement 
of  February  10,  1961,  concerning  U.S.  defense  areas  in 
the  federation  of  The  West  Indies.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Port-of-Spain  February  10,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  February  10, 1961. 


March  20,   1961 
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Confirmations 


representative  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  White  Hous 
on  food-for-peace  matters.  Harlan  P.  Bramble,  Deput 
Director,  Office  of  International  Resources,  has  bee 
named  as  the  Department's  representative.  Mr.  Bramb 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  tl 
various  bureaus  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  Food-fo 
Peace  Program  and  for  maintaining  liaison  with  M 
McGovern's  office. 


The  Senate  on  March  2  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Thomas  K.  Finletter  to  be  the  U.S.  permanent  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  115  dated  March  7.) 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  116  dated  March  8.) 

Roger  W.  Tubby  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  128  dated  March  10. ) 

Clifton  R.  Wharton  to  be  Ambassador  to  Norway. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  120  dated  March  9. ) 

Appointments 

Adolf  A.  Berle  as  Consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
effective  January  25.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  77  dated  February  20.) 

Richard  N.  Gardner  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  April  1. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  108  dated  March  3. ) 

Byron  L.  Johnson  as  a  consultant  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  effective  February  24.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 86  dated  February  24.) 

Arturo  Morales  Carri6n  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective  February  14. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  72  dated  February  17. ) 

Carl  T.  Rowan  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  95  dated  Feb- 
ruary 28.) 

Philip  M.  Stern  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  effective  February  20.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  51  dated 
February  3.) 

Harlan  P.  Bramble  Designated 
Food-for-Peace  Liaison  Officer 

George  S.  McGovern,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program,  has 
requested   the   Secretary   to   designate   a   Departmental 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  27-March  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  27  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  82  of 
February  23,  84  of  February  24,  and  89  of  Feb- 
ruary 25. 


No. 
*91 

92 
*93 

*94 
*95 


97 

98 
*99 

100 
♦101 
*102 
*103 

104 

*105 
♦106 

♦107 

*108 

♦109 

110 


Date 

2/27 

2/27 

2/27 

2/27 
2/28 


"96     2/28 


2/28 
2/28 
2/28 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/2 

3/2 
3/2 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

3/4 


Subject 

Adams  sworn  in  as  ICA  representa- 
tive in  Mali  (biographic  details). 

FSI  area-training  program  (rewrite). 

Harriman/  represents  President  at 
funeral/ of  Mohamed  V  of  Morocco. 

Rusk :   death  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Geaney. 

Rowan  /appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Hays  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Rusk:    U.S.  defense  policies. 

Duke :   Women's  National  Press  Club. 

Rusk:  death  of  Mohamed  V  of 
Morocco. 

1961  GATT  talks  on  import  restric- 
tions. 

Baldwin  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Malaya   (biographic  details). 

Gavin  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
France    (biographic  details). 

Labouisse  sworn  in  as  ICA  Director 
(biographic  details). 

Supplementary  agreement  to  1948 
FCN  treaty  with  Italy. 

Cultural  exchange   (Libya). 

Salter  sworn  in  as  ICA  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Congressional  Relations 
(biographic  details). 

Hill  designated  ICA  regional  director 
for  Latin  America  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Gardiner  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs   (biographic  details). 

Bruce  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
United  Kingdom  (biographic  de- 
tails ) . 

Rowan:  "The  World's  Two  Great 
Hungers." 


*  Not  printed. 
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ecretary  Rusk's 
lews  Conference 
f  March  9 


•ess  release  122  dated  March  9 

Secretary  Ritsk :  I  have  one  or  two  comments  to 
iake.  I  have  invited  several  hundred  radio  and 
Revision  commentators  and  public  affairs  pro- 
ram  directors  and  newspaper  editorial  writers 
ad  columnists  to  attend  two  foreign  policy  brief  - 
ig  conferences  in  Washington  next  month.  These 
ill  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
idio-television  session  is  scheduled  for  April  3 
nd  4,  and  the  conference  for  newspaper  writers 
'ill  be  held  April  24  and  25. 

President  Kennedy  personally  will  join  me  and 
ey  officials  in  the  State  Department  and  other 
rovernment  agencies  in  these  briefing  sessions, 
"he  Department  has  arranged  these  conferences 
s  part  of  its  effort  to  see  that  the  American  people 
ave  access  to  basic  facts  about,  and  fundamental 
nderstanding  of,  our  foreign  policy,  and  it  will 
ive  us  an  opportunity  to  go  into  many  matters 
bout  which  they  might  have  some  questions. 

Secondly,  President  Kennedy  has  this  morn- 
rig — I  believe  just  a  few  minutes  ago — announced 
be  acceptance  by  President  [Habib]  Bourguiba 
f  Tunisia  of  his  invitation  to  pay  a  state  visit 

0  the  United  States  beginning  May  3.1  The  in- 
itation  was  extended  some  weeks  ago.  His  will 
>e  the  first  state  visit  to  take  place  during  the  new 
dministration,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
Farm  anticipation. 

1  The  President  has  already  indicated  in  his  an- 
nouncement the  high  regard  in  which  we  hold 
President  Bourguiba  as  the  leader  not  only  of  his 
!'Wn  nation  but  as  a  statesman  of  vision  and  good 


1  For  a  White  House  announcement,  see  p.  448. 
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will  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the 
broader  welfare  of  North  Africa.  We  have  very 
much  in  mind  the  recent  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  France  and  President  Bour- 
guiba, following  which  the  two  leaders  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  positive  and  speedy  evolution 
of  the  Algerian  problem  might  now  be  possible. 
We  have  in  mind  also  the  subsequent  consultations 
between  President  Bourguiba  and  other  North 
African  leaders  looking  to  the  same  goal.  It  will 
be  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  see  President 
Bourguiba  here  in  Washington. 

We  are  facing  a  rather  busy  period  ahead  of  us 
in  our  foreign  policy.  As  you  know,  the  General 
Assembly  is  in  session  now,  with  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council  undoubtedly  being  interspersed 
with  that  meeting;  the  nuclear  test  negotiations 
will  resume  on  March  21,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Dean 
in  charge;  and  I  personally  will  be  running  out  to 
the  University  of  California  on  March  20  for  their 
annual  Charter  Day  exercises  to  discuss  some 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  will  be  leaving  for  the  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
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Secretary  Invites  News  Executives 
to  Two  Foreign  Policy  Briefings 

Press  release  119  dated  March  9 

Secretary  Rusk  announced  on  March  9  that  he  is 
inviting  radio  and  television  public-affairs  program 
directors  and  commentators  and  newspaper  edi- 
torial writers  and  columnists  from  all  50  States 
of  the  Union  to  attend  two  foreign  policy  briefing 
conferences  to  be  held  next  month. 

President  Kennedy  will  personally  participate 
with  him  in  both  conferences,  he  announced. 

"The  purpose  of  the  conference,"  the  Secretary 
wrote,  in  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  broadcasting 
executives,  "will  be  to  examine  a  number  of  current 
international  issues  and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
discussion  between  you  who  report  and  comment  on 
these  issues  and  senior  officers  of  the  Department 
and  other  government  agencies  who  are  responsible 
for  dealing  with  them. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  these  discussions  will  provide 
you  with  useful  basic  information  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  us  to  improve  our  understanding  of  your 
information  needs." 

The  first  of  the  conferences  will  be  held  on  April 
3  and  4,  for  the  radio  and  television  group.  The 
second  will  be  held  on  Apiil  24  and  25,  for  the  news- 
paper editorial  writers  and  columnists. 

The  Secretary's  invitations  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision officials  have  already  gone  out  and  will  be 
followed  in  the  near  future  by  invitations  to  the 
editorial  writers  and  columnists. 

Senior  policymaking  officials  of  the  Department 
and  key  officials  of  other  Government  agencies  will 
take  part  in  both  of  the  conferences. 

Some  300  persons  are  expected  at  each  of  the 
briefings. 


Treaty  Organization]  meeting  in  Bangkok,  which 
meets  on  March  27-29 ;  and  then  Lord  Home  [U.K. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs]  and  I  will 
come  back  directly  to  Washington  to  be  here  for 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  working  visit  in  early 
April.  I  expect  in  April  to  be  going  out  to  the 
CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Organization]  meeting 
in  Ankara,  April  27-29. 

I  do  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  my 
colleagues  who  are  foreign  ministers  of  the  other 
countries  with  whom  we  are  closely  allied.  I  also 
think  that  we  foreign  ministers  must  discuss 
among  ourselves  a  bit  how  we  conduct  our  business 
over  the  months  and  years  ahead.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  foreign  ministers  perhaps  ought 
to  organize  a  trade  union  to  try  to  establish  more 
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tolerable  working  conditions,  but  that  is  soil 
thing  for  us  to  think  about  and  talk  about. 

But  I  owe  you  gentlemen  a  considerable  amo'ii 
of  back  time;  so  I  will  stop  talking  and  open  u 
way  for  your  present  questions. 

Position  on  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Harriman  [W.  Aved 
Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large}  at  a  news  c\ 
ference  in  Berlin  said  yesterday  that  the  Kennt  < 
administration  didn't  feel  itself  bound  by  i. 
of  the  actions  of  the  previous  administration  to! 
regard  to  Berlin,  and,  in  his  words,  the  disc 
sions  should  start  from  the  beginning.    Does  t 
mean  that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  > 
any  of  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  Sea 
tary  Herttr  at  the  Geneva  foreign  ministers  rru1; 
inginl959f2 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  detili 
in  the  past  negotiations  of  a  problem  of  this  &• 
which  have  to  be  reviewed  and  looked  at  agi 
as  a  new   administration  accepts  responsible 
But  the  essential  elements,  the  key  core  of  tl 
attitude  on  the  Berlin  problem,  of  course  has  \ 
changed  at  all.     President  Kennedy  has  made  t 
clear.     I    have    attempted   to    myself.    We    • 
strongly  committed  to  the  freedom  of  West  Ber  \ 
We  are  strongly  committed  to  the  freedom  of 
people  of  that  city,  and  we  expect  to  sustain  « 
own  position  in  that  city  as  we  look  into 
future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  starting  anew  or  from  zt'> 
if  that  is  in  fact  our  policy,  does  this  elimin 
any  understanding  that  might  have  existed  ' 
tween  former  President  Eisenhoioer  and  Prem 
Khrushchev  at  the  Camp  David  meeting,  or  d 
it  affect  Mr.  Eisenhower's  statement  that  lie  c\ 
sidered  Berlin  to  be  an  abnormal  situation? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  important  on  a  qui 
tion  of  that  sort  not  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
of  the  words  and  rhetoric  and  the  possible  sour 
of  misunderstanding  but  to  take  a  look  to 
where  we  go  from  where  we  are.    Now  it  n 
well  be  on  many  of  these  questions,  and  indeec 
has  already  proved  to  be,  as  we  looked  at  a  numl' 
of  them,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  approi 
mately  the  same  position  as  we  were  before.    9 
certain  other  problems  we  may  have  some  adi 
tions  or  changes  to  suggest,  or  some  fresh  9 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  £3 
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>aches.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  get  into 
stions  of  rhetoric  here  in  looking  to  the  past. 
>  start  from  where  we  are  and  go  on  from  here, 
e  central  aspect  of  our  policy  is  that  Berlin 
uld  be  free. 

").  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  you  tell  us  about 
prospects  for  the  nuclear  test  negotiations, 
'ticularly  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
ratorium  on  test  explosions?  Precisely  how 
g  do  you  think  the  United  States  can  continue 
refrain  from  testing  weapons  without  possibly 
pardizing  our  security? 

L  Well,  we  are  going  into  these  nuclear  test 
;otiations  with  the  utmost  seriousness  in  the 
>e  that  we  can  find  an  agreement  which  will 
internationally  acceptable  and  in  every  way  in 
formity  with  the  American  security  interests, 
shall  negotiate,  we  hope,  clearly,  specifically, 
I,  of  course,  in  utmost  good  faith.  It  is  too 
ly  to  predict  what  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
is  will  be.  It  is  certainly  too  early  to  indicate 
a,t  the  decision  of  the  President  might  be  if 
find  that  those  negotiations  are  not  coming  to 
inclusion. 

},  Could  you  give  us  at  least  an  indication, 
.  Secretary,  of  what  aspects  of  the  Eisenhower 
icy  on  Berlin  are  under  consideration  for  pos- 
'e  change  or  under  review? 

L  I  don't  think  there  is  any  implication  at 
3  point  that  there  are  aspects  which  are  under 
nge.  We  are  studying  the  entire  problem, 
I  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  that  at  the  appro- 
ate  time. 

}.  The  19Jf2  Protocol  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ceded 
f  of  Ecuador' 's  territory  to  Peru,  and  the 
isident  of  Ecuador  now  claims  that  this  was 
ught  about  by  pressure  from  the  United 
'tes  wanting  to  present  a  united  hemisphere 
ing  World  War  II  and  that  the  treaty  is 
I  and  void.  The  United  States  xoas  one  of  the 
T  powers  guaranteeing  that  settlement.  Do 
have  a  position  on  Ecuador's  complaint  at  this 

L.  I  have  not  reviewed  the  earlier  history  of 
t  question.  At  the  present  time  we  do  know 
t  there  are  exchanges  between  Ecuador  and 
"u  on  this  problem.  We  are  working  with  both 
those  Governments  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
p  them  work  this  out  on  an  amicable  basis. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  decision  been  reached 
on  the  importation  of  Cuban  molasses,  tobacco, 
fruit,  which  is  netting  Castro  some  $70  million 
a  year? 

A.  That  question  is  under  very  urgent  study 
indeed,  and  we  should  have  our  conclusions  on 
this  in  a  very  few  days  indeed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  first  press  confer- 
ence 3  you  said  we  now  regarded  the  question  of 
Cuba  as  a  problem  common  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere.  Brazil  and  Argentina  have 
indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  hemisphere  to  study  col- 
lective steps  against  Cuba.  Have  we  given  up  the 
hope  of  such  a  conference? 

A.  Well,  there  was  no  formal  proposal  for  a 
meeting  of  ministers  to  consider  this  question. 
We  do,  as  you  know,  believe  that  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem is  a  hemispheric  problem.  There  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Cuban  problem  which  point  to  a 
strong  intrusion  into  this  hemisphere  of  outside 
controls  and  outside  influence.  We  think  these 
run  counter  to  the  idea  as  well  as  the  basic  under- 
standings of  the  inter- American  system.  We  are 
consulting  closely  with  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  to  determine  with  them  what  the  ap- 
propriate steps  and  attitudes  might  be.  Of  course 
we  can  anticipate  that  there  will  be  some  differ- 
ences of  view.  We  are  talking  those  over  with 
various  governments  at  the  present  time. 

U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  Off  African  Coast 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  a  little  of 
the  background  on  the  change  of  orders  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  Africa  and  what  chan- 
nels tJie  orders  are  executed  through? 

A.  Yes.  I  can  not  only  give  you  the  back- 
ground; I  can  give  you  the  exact  facts  on  that. 
Some,  I  think,  2  weeks  ago  the  presence  of 
this  small  task  force  in  the  Congo  waters  was 
beginning  to  stir  up  some  speculation.  They  had 
been  there  on  a  good-will  visit  as  part  of  a  long- 
scheduled  visit  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  certain 
chores  for  the  United  Nations  while  they  were  in 
that  vicinity.  When  their  presence  there  gave 
rise  to  some  questions,  which  we  felt  were  un- 
necessary, the  Secretary  of  Defense  [Robert  S. 
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McNamara]  and  I  consulted  and  the  task  force 
resumed  its  earlier  schedule  to  go  down  the  west 
coast   before   heading   north   again.    Then   this 
week,  or  several  days  ago,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador  in  Leopoldville   [Clare  H.   Timberlake], 
faced  with  a  situation  in  the  Congo  of  fighting 
between  U.N.  and  Congolese  forces  and  himself 
carrying    heavy    responsibilities    for    American 
citizens  involved,  and  considering  the  possibility 
that  the  U.N.  itself  might  call  for  some  assistance 
in  this  situation,  requested  the  commander  of  the 
force  to  turn  north.     The  commander,  as  was 
proper,  got  immediately  in  touch  with  Washing- 
ton through  his  own  command  channels,  which 
operate  very  quickly,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  I  again  consulted  and  agreed  that  he 
should  turn  north.    Then,  after  the  situation  in 
the  Congo  was  clarified  and  we  found  that  the 
situation  was  not  deteriorating  in  the  way  that 
might  have  happened,  given  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Ambassador  found  himself,  the  task 
force  was  ordered  to  resume  its  normal  visit  to 
the  south. 

Q.  The  President  yesterday  said  that  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Khrushchev  he  had  emphasized  the 
confidence  that  he  placed  in  the  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  [Llewellyn  E.  Thompson].  Was  it  the 
intention  of  this  to  emphasize  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  it  is  now  less  necessary  thorn  before,  perhaps, 
to  consult  in  talks  and  negotiations  direct  with  the 
President? 

A.  I  think  the  intention  was  just  what  appeared 
on  the  face  of  that  remark.  It  is  very  important 
for  other  governments  to  understand  that  the 
American  ambassador  speaks  with  the  full  and 
clear  authority  of  his  own  Government  and,  in  our 
case,  of  the  President  as  well,  when  he  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  other  government,  It  is  our  hope 
that  diplomatic  channels  can  be  used  for  serious 
discussion  and  negotiations  from  time  to  time. 
The  position  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  demon- 
strated confidence  of  the  President  in  our  ambassa- 
dor, is  an  important  element  in  that  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  same  connection,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  the  past  about 
the  Secretary  of  State  traveling  too  much.  The 
criticism  went  to  the  fact  that  he  had  enough 
things  to  do  back  here  in  developing  and  formulat- 
ing policy.  Now  you  seem  to  have  joined  this 
itinerant  group.    Could  you  tell  us  what  the  com- 
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pulsions  were  on  you  that  forced  you  to  do  thi' 
(Laughter.) 

A.  Well  I  suppose  in  your  question  you  wei 
quoting  me. 

Q.  Among  others. 

A.  I  am  not  certain  of  that, 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  this  is,  quite  frankly,  a  problem.  [ 
personally  have  felt  that  my  time  can  be  spent ) 
best  advantage  here  in  Washington,  and  I  hope ) 
make  good  on  that  over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  important  for  us 
be  in  close  and  responsible  touch  with  our  SEAT) 
allies  in  this  forthcoming  meeting  in  Bangk;, 
The  psychology  of  the  past  led  to  an  expectatii 
that  the  ministers  would  be  there.  I  think  it  yj 
be  a  useful  opportunity  for  us  to  review  the  r< 
of  SEATO,  to  think  hard  about  its  future,  to  ci 
firm  its  commitments,  and  to  give  the  fore? 
ministers  a  chance,  among  other  things,  to  disc 
how  best  we  can  conduct  our  business  in  si 
affairs  for  the  future.  I  would  not  want  to  i 
into,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you  ladies  and  gen*s 
men  before,  a  dogmatic  position  on  this.  I  thl 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  conservj 
the  Secretary  of  State's  time  for  his  main  job. 
am  going  straight  to  Bangkok  and  coming  straiji 
back,  without  any  side  trips  on  the  way,  beca; 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here. 

Question  of  Admission  of  Red  China  to  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  mounting  ind\ 
tions  from  Brazil  and  from  countries  within 
British  Commonwealth,  and  elsewhere,  of  a  p< 
tion  on  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  Unv 
Nations  which  runs  counter  to  our  own.    Can 
tell  us,  sir,  what  the  United  States,  the  State 
partment  in  particular,  is  doing  to  face  up  to 
situation? 

A.  Well,  we  shall  be  consulting  with  these 
other  governments  about  this  question  in  the  wt 
ahead.     The  problem  of  the  China  seat  in 
United  Nations  is  governed  by  the  morator 
which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  t 
Assembly4  and,  presumably,  lasts  until  the)i 
ginning  of  the  16th  Assembly  next  autumn. 

There  is  in  this  problem  a  very  serious  issue* 

*  Ibid.,  Oct.  31, 1960,  p.  678. 
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rse,  not  only  politically  but  in  terms  of  the 
icture  and  the  organization  of  the  U.N.  If  this 
ter  is  treated  as  purely  a  credentials  question, 
v  question  as  to  which  delegation  sits  in  a  par- 
lar  seat,  and  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  on 
:  question  would  be  to  attempt  to  seat  Peiping 
to  exclude  Formosa,  then  we  should  have  a 
j  serious  problem  indeed, 
•n  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  Peiping 
e  made  it  clear  over  and  over  again  that,  if 
recognition  of  any  sort  is  given  to  the  Gov- 
nent  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa, 
j  would  not  accept  any  solution  that  involved 
;  result. 

o  this  is  a  complex  question.  It  has  far-reach- 
ramifications  which  go  far  beyond  the  tech- 
il  question  of  credentials,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
shall  have  to  be  in  constant  consultation  with 
jr  governments  between  now  and  next 
tember. 

'.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  our  policy  is  based 
k  respect  to  Berlin  on  the  freedom  of  the  city 
Berlin.  But  these  same  words  have  been  used 
'he  Soviets.  Could  you  say  will  our  policy  also 
tinue  to  be  based  on  the  occupation  status  of 
tin? 

..  Well,  I  thought  I  indicated  that  we.  expect 
laintain  our  own  position  there.  And  I  would 
suppose  that  when  I  used  the  word  "freedom" 
deans  the  same  thing  as  that  word  means  in 
mouth  of  someone  else. 

\.  Mr.  Secretary,  besides  the  big  poioers  many 
he  smaller  nations  soon  will  have  the  capability 
producing,  and  subsequently  testing,  atomic 
'pons.  Are  you  taking  this  into  consideration 
he  coming  Geneva  talks,  arid  what  provisions, 
ny,  are  you  considering  to  include  this  into  a 
agreement  that  will  be  internationally 
vptable? 

l.  Well,  it  is  our  present  hope  that,  if  a  satis- 
tory  agreement  can  be  concluded,  other  gov- 
tnents  and  nations  will  join  the  arrangements 
ich  will  be  established  by  such  a  treaty. 

h  Mr.  Secretary,  at  yesterday's  press  confer- 
e  President  Kennedy  indicated  that  he  thought 
cotts  were  an  improper  way  to  handle  the 
stion  of  imports.  And  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
Japanese  Government  made  representations 
ut  the  proposed  boycott  that  the  Amalgamated 
thing   Workers   and   the  electrical  union  in 


Chicago  had  scheduled  for  May  1.  Has  the  State 
Department  taken  any  action  to  forestall  or  in 
any  way  head  off  these  proposed  boycotts? 

A.  There  has  been  some  discussion  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  and  support  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  yesterday.  It  greatly  com- 
plicates the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  if 
private  organizations  take  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  into  their  own  hands  on  questions  of  this 
sort. 

We  have  enormous  foreign  trade  relations  both 
on  the  export  and  the  import  side.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  foreign  trade  from  a  policy  point  of 
view  in  relation  to  governmental  policy  is  compli- 
cated and  delicate.  It  greatly  impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  discussions  abroad  in  opening  up 
opportunities  for  American  trade  if  on  particular 
items  private  groups  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
accept  other  people's  trade  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  now  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  you  favor  a  strengthening  of  conventional 
forces.5  Would  you  discuss  with  us  your  reason- 
ing for  thinking  this,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  relying  on  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  Well,  those  are  questions  which,  as  certain 
recent  publicity  clearly  brought  out,  are  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Government. 
I  don't  believe  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time, 
in  advance  of  programs  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  and  discussions  which  will  be  under- 
taken, for  me  to  get  into  questions  of  strategy  on 
issues  of  that  sort. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Testing  and  Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  nuclear 
toeapons  testing,  there  have  been  indications  of 
reaching  a  common  policy  with  our  British  allies 
that  there  might  be  a  new  approach.  Could  you 
discuss  this?  Is  there  a  new  approach,  or  are  we 
going  to  be  back  on  the  same  old  wicket? 

A.  Well,  we,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
[John  J.]  McCloy  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  have 
been  reviewing  the  entire  position  on  this.  We 
want  to  get  a  treaty  which  provides  a  good  basis 
for  an  international  understanding  and  agree- 
ment, if  there  is  a  serious  purpose  among  all  those 
at  the  table.    We  also  want  an  agreement  which 
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is  consistent  with  our  security.  I  do  believe  that 
if  all  three  of  these  governments  come  to  the  table 
seriously  determined  to  get  an  agreement,  then 
an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

I  would  not  want  to  get  into  the  question  of 
what  modifications  and  earlier  positions  might  be 
acceptable.  Obviously,  when  you  are  in  a  nego- 
tiating situation,  those  are  questions  which  you 
keep  to  yourself  if  you  gentlemen  will  let  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  this  administration  given 
any  thought  to  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of 
the  Disarmament  Committee  talks  in  Geneva? 

A.  That  is  now  being  discussed  in  New  York. 
We  ourselves  will  be  attending  to  the  problem  of 
general  disarmament,  reduction  in  arms,  and  arms 
control,  as  soon  as  we  get  our  nuclear  test  posi- 
tions launched  and  under  way. 

This  is  a  very  serious  range  of  problems  of  great 
magnitude  and  complexity.  Part  of  the  problem 
will  be  in  which  forums  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  take  up  which  kinds  of  questions.  Un- 
doubtedly a  commission  could  have  its  use,  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  Nations  could  have  its  use, 
a  diplomatic  negotiation  could  have  its  use.  I 
would  not  want  to  get  specifically  into  that  prob- 
lem of  the  kind  of  commissions  today. 

Situation  in  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Communist  buildup  of 
arms  in  Laos  has  continued  unabated,  while  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  political  solution  or  to  neutralize 
the  country  have  broken  down.  Can  you  say  xohat 
efforts  the  United  States — what  new  efforts  the 
United  States — might  be  making  in  behalf  of 
reaching  our  objectives  there? 

A.  Well,  the  situation  in  Laos  is  at  the  moment 
in  a  state  of  negotiation  rather  than  stalemate. 
There  seems  to  be  formal  agreement  among  the 
governments  concerned  that  a  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent Laos  is  the  end  result.  The  problem  is 
whether  all  those  who  agree  that  this  is  the  objec- 
tive would  describe  that  result  in  the  same  way 
or  think  about  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  second  problem  is,  assuming  agreement, 
how  do  you  get  there,  how  do  you  get  there  specifi- 
cally on  the  ground,  in  Laos?  What  does  that 
mean  in  terms  of  the  people,  the  forces,  the  par- 
ties in  that  country  ? 

Now,  I  believe  the  tickers  today  indicated  that 
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General  Phoumi  is  down  in  Phnom  Penh,  havi  I 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Souvanna  Phouma.  One  of  tj 
possibilities,  of  course,  is  that,  with  a  broader  i 
government  in  Laos,  a  sounder  basis  could  be  Id 
for  the  kind  of  neutral  country  which  will  be  ;f( 
cepted  by  the  Laotians  themselves,  with  genel 
approval,  as  well  as  accepted  by  the  peoples  I 
southeast  Asia  and  indeed  peoples  to  the  noru 
We  are  of  course  very  much  concerned  ab<t 
the  Communist  buildup — the  Soviet  supply  whti 
has  been  going  in  there.  That  has  been  substi- 
tial.  But/  we  hope  that  we  can  find  a  basis  n 
which  both  sides  can  agree.  The  problem  in  L:  s 
is  not  for  one  or  the  other  side  to  try  to  seize  , 
nor  for/two  sides  in  the  so-called  cold  war  to  y 
to  divide  it,  but  to  let  the  Laotian  people  thti- 
selves  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  their  or 
announced  purposes  and  have  a  country  which; 
not  committed  or  allied  to  either  side — whl 
both  sides  would  leave  alone,  to  live  in  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  not  too  many  months  a 
an  American  spokesman  said  that  Preside 
[Kwame]  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  had  moved  into  I 
Soviet  camp,  because  he  made  a  speech  support  < 
a  Soviet  move  up  at  the  U.N.  Now,  Mr.  Nkno,  > 
was  greeted  very  handsomely  here  yesterday,  <i 
President  Kennedy  said  some  very  enthusial 
things  about  him.6  Could  you  say  whether  ri 
view,  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  State  Departma 
has  now  been  changed,  and  whether  we  regard,  i 
Nkrumah  in  a  far  more  friendly  light? 

A.  One  of  the  problems  in  a  change  of  admi  s 
tration  is  to  know  what  to  do  about  questii 
about  those  who  came  before  us.    I  don't  beb 
that  there  is  any  profit  in  trying  to  compan 
contrast  here.    We  start  from  where  we  are. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  \J 
with  President  Nkrumah.  He  has  made  some  ] 
posals  to  the  United  Nations  about  the  Cog 
which  have  in  them  some  very  constructive  < 
ments  and  points.  We  were  happy  he  came  v 
very  strongly  indeed  for  a  United  Nations  ei'i 
in  the  Congo  at  a  time  when  support  for  t 
United  Nations  is  very  important.  I  think  t 
visit  yesterday  was  helpful,  productive,  very  mc 
worthwhile,  and  that  both  the  two  Presidents  I 
that  it  had  been  exceedingly  profitable. 


•  See  p.  445. 
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■noting  the  Development  of  Latin  America 

}.  Mr.  Secretary,  about  Latin  America:  I  don't 
leve  anyone  fairly  expected  you  gentlemen  to 
l,le  the  problems  of  Latin  America  in  2  months. 
1 1  don't  believe  they  expected  either  that  they 
%ld  go  to  pot  in  %  months  down  there.  And 
re  are  some  signs  tliat  the  thing  is  pulling 
vrt.  Without  taking  advantage  of  the  golden 
jortunity  to  beat  the  President  to  the  story 
nday,  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  some  of 
w*  viewpoints  on  how  you  think  this  problem 
rht  to  be  met,  such  situations  as  have  developed 
Argentina,  where  apparently  we  were  out  of 
vntxunication  with  them  on  what  we  were  think- 
and  what  they  were  thinking,  and  situations 
Brazil,  where  the  reports  say  Mr.  [Adolf  A.] 
fie  got  a  very  unhappy  reception. 

L  Those  reports  of  Mr.  Berle's  reception,  by 
way,  are  either  inaccurate  or  greatly  exagger- 
d.  His  talk  with  President  [Janio]  Quadros 
3  very  friendly,  cordial,  and  extremely  useful. 
I  would  not  of  course  want  to  anticipate  the 
narks  to  be  made  by  the  President  next  Monday. 
hink  a  number  of  things  have  been  said  about 
tin  America  which  are  relevant.  I  don't  think 
eed  just  to  repeat  those  here. 
But  we  do  feel  that  the  governments  of  Latin 
aerica  must  themselves  do  everything  possible 
enlist  the  interest  and  support  and  loyalties  and 
>  enthusiasm  of  their  own  people  in  the  great 
ks  of  economic,  social,  and  educational  growth 
those  countries.  And  that  these  are  the  areas 
which  the  critical  contests  in  the  years  ahead  are 
ing  to  occur.  And  that  in  this  type  of  develop- 
>nt  the  United  States  can  play  a  very  useful  and 
y  role,  by  assistance  at  critical  points,  in  which 
will  ourselves  get  abreast  of  and  become  a  part 
the  changes  which  are  clearly  on  the  way  in 
it  continent,  and  ally  ourselves  with  these 
anges  and  not  attempt  to  thwart  them  or  to  let 
oples  in  that  area  believe  that  we  are  disinter- 
red in  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  situation  about 
e  negotiations  which  we  have  been  having  with 
e  British  Government  on  the  Proteus  polaris 
se  in  Scotland?  I  understand  there  is  one  out- 
inding  item  which  has  precluded  this  from  being 
Tmd.   Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  f 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  discussions  going  on, 
iving  to  do  with  the  specific  arrangements  and 


perhaps,  I  will  say,  the  legal  and  teclmical  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  no  problem  whatever  about  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  Governments  in  establish- 
ing arrangements  which  are  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

We  have  been  pleased  that  there  has  not  been 
more  difficulty  there,  as  far  as  demonstrations 
and  public  reactions  are  concerned.  We  of  course 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  deep  con- 
cern of  people  in  our  own  and  other  countries 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  problems  of  nuclear 
warfare.  This  is  a  human  concern,  and  indeed  I 
think  the  Governments  themselves  are  just  as 
deeply  concerned  about  the  same  problem.  These 
are  related  to  the  problems  of  security  and  defense, 
the  security  of  free  institutions.  And  we  hope 
that  we  can  make  some  real  headway  in  reducing 
the  threat  that  comes  from  such  weapons  hanging 
over  the  human  race.  But  the  arrangements  with 
the  British  Government  are  in  good  order  on  this 
question. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Berlin  for  a  minute.  As  you 
know,  they  are  still  using  the  DG-S's  to  fly  into 
Berlin.  It's  a  very  uneconomical  plane  and  it's 
very  inconvenient,  and  I  wondered  if  the  admin- 
istration considered  asserting  our  airpower  serv- 
ices'' right  to  fly  them  in  there  at  an  optimum 
altitude  or  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  let  the 
Russians  name  our  altitude  for  us  f 

A.  I  have  not  personally  looked  into  that  ques- 
tion in  the  last — well,  since  I  have  taken  office,  in 
terms  of  the  planes.  I  am  among  many  Ameri- 
cans who  rise  promptly  to  the  defense  of  the  DC-3 
under  any  circumstances.  But  on  the  point  you 
raised,  I  frankly  am  not  prepared  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  recently  the  United  States 
has  concluded  a  revised  economic  aid  agreement 
voith  Korea  which  aroused  some  controversies 
there.  The  American  position,  I  believe,  was  that 
the  hostilities  period  had  ended  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  for  special  concessions  to  Korea,  that 
the  agreement  should  be  similar  to  those  agree- 
ments that  we  have  around  the  world.  Taking  up 
that  point,  the  Korean  Government  at  present  is 
urging  the  United  States  to  apply  the  same  reason- 
ing to  the  status-of -forces  agreement  and  con- 
clude one  governing  U.S.  forces  there.  Can  you 
state  your  position  on  that,  sir? 

A.  I  am  discussing  my  position  on  that  with 
Secretary  McNamara  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
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think  I  had  best  postpone  any  public  statement 
until  he  and  I  have  discussed  it  fully. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  several  re- 
ports from  London  that  this  Government  has  been 
notified  by  Britain  that,  if  the  question  of  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  does  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  United  Nations,  Britain  will  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission.  Have  we  been  so  notified? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  official  notification. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  some  reports,  sir, 
the  present  administration  does  not  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Herter's  proposal  he  made  at  the  NATO  meet- 
ing last  December,1  aimed  at  furnishing  NATO 
with  an  independent  nuclear  force.  Can  you  ex- 
plain, sir,  to  us  what  is  the  situation? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  some  speculation  on  that 
point.  This  is  one  of  the  questions,  among  many, 
which  is  being  discussed  within  Government  now 
in  connection  with  the  group  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Acheson  group.  Those  discussions 
are  moving  along  very  well,  and  we  hope  to  get 
some  conclusions  on  that  in  the  very  near  future, 
indeed.  Incidentally  I  should  say  that  it's  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  Acheson  report. 
Mr.  [Dean]  Acheson  is  working  with  us  as  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  a  former  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  working  with  us  in  Government,  while  we 
are  shaping  up  our  own  policy  attitudes  and  pro- 
posals in  the  NATO  field.  So  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  formal  Acheson  report. 
He  is  helping  us  to  develop  our  normal  govern- 
mental views  within  the  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  one  more  point  Fd 
like  to  clear  up  on  Berlin,  looking  forward  to 
writing  a  story  on  this.  (Laughter.)  You  say 
that  we  intend  to  maintain  our  own  position  there. 
What  do  you  mean?  Forever,  or  until  the  situa- 
tion is  settled  when  yon  eliminate  any  responsi- 
bility for  previous  actions  of  the  administration? 
Fd  like  to  get  a  cutoff  point  on  this.  How  long  do 
you  intend  to  maintain  your  position  there? 
(Laughter.) 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
who  once  said  forever  was  a  very  long  time.  I 
wouldn't  know,  quite  frankly,  how  to  answer  that 
question.  This  is  a  question  for  the  future, 
frankly.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 


7  For  background,  see  paragraph  7  of  the  final  com- 
munique, Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  40. 


present  position  of  the  West  in  Berlin  and  of  ti 
West's  attitude  toward  the  rights  and  security  ' 
the  people  of  Berlin. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  relates  to  the  dolb 
balance  in  a  peoples-to-peoples  relationsh. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  among  Am 
icans  planning  vacation  trips  that  it  might  be  %■ 
patriotic  to  visit  a  foreign  country.  Do  you  f 
that?    (Laughter.) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mrr.  Secretary,  with  the  rejection  of  t\ 
efforts I  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  secv 
the  admission  of  newsmen  into  Red  China,  do  \ 
have  a  starting  point  with  them  now  for  furth 
talfcs,  or  how  do  you  regard  that  situation,  pleas 

A.  Well,  quite  frankly,  we  were  disappoint 
that  the  talks  yesterday,  the  day  before,  did  r; 
show  any  prospect  of  opening  up  that  quest  k. 
We  observed,  however,  that  the  general  tenor 
the  talks  was  civil,  that  the  raising  of  this  questi 
did  not  seem  to  create  a  great  disturbance.  A) 
we  shall  certainly  return  to  it  because  we  belie 
that  it  would  be  important  for  American  nev 
men  to  get  over  there  and  to  let  some  of  their  nei 
people  get  over  here  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  say  somethv. 
about  the  American  prisoners  while  you  are  < 
that  subject? 

A.  There  was  no  advance  whatever  on  that,  r 

The  German  Question 

Q.  If  you  reject  the  word  '•'•forever'''  in  ten 
of  Berlin,  do  you  accept  "indefinitely''''  in 
sense  that  it  is  the  American  position  that  we  w 
maintain  our  position  in  Berlin  indefinitely? 

A.  This  term  is  on  the  settlement  of  wha 
called  the  German  question  in  its  whole  conte 
in  its  broadest  terms.  This  is  not  something  whi 
can  be  tied,  I  think,  to  a  calendar,  nor  can  it 
the  subject  of  prediction.  The  German  questi 
is  an  important  one,  a  central  one.  It's  going 
take  time.  How  much  time,  who  can  say?  B 
if  anyone  has  in  mind  that  we  are  thinking  abo 
or  considering  yielding  the  rights  of  the  West 
Berlin  or  the  rights  of  the  people  in  Berlin  in  ai 
compromise  or  in  any  surrender,  they  should  r 
vise  their  thinking  because  that  just  isn't  the  ca.c 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  what  was  in  the  miru 
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tome  of  u$  was  that  in  the  previous  negotia- 
is  there  was  some  consideration  given,  some 
;  more  or  less  on  the  record,  about  a  possible 
uction  in  the  number  of  forces  there.  Also 
the  minds  of  some  of  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
ley  in  the  past  insofar  as  Berlin  is  concerned 
generally  looked  toward  some  plan  for  uni- 
xg  Germany  or  making  some  kind  of  present 
lement  in  Germany.  Is  there  anything  further 
:  could  say  on  this  matter  in  relation  to  those 
oific  points? 

I  I  think  that  the  question  is  under  study.    I 
ik  these  are  questions  on  which  I  should  defer. 

).  On  Germany  again,  Mr.  [HeinricK]  von 
mtano  [German  Foreign  Minister]  made  a 
)ement  where  it  was  reported  that  as  far  as  he 
(  concerned  the  question  of  the  seized  assets  is 
yet  settled  and  that  he  had  some  talks  here 


that  would,  at  least  he  indicated  might,  lead  him 
to  believe  that  this  problem  would  be  continuing 
until  settled  more  in  line  with  what  he  had  wanted. 
Could  you  comment  on  this?  Have  we  planned 
to  renegotiate  an  agreement  that  the  Germans 
have  made  and  return  these  assets? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  Mr. 
von  Brentano's  remarks.  I  haven't  seen  them, 
actually.  But  we  are  continuing  our  discussions, 
as  we  earlier  indicated,  on  the  two  questions  of  the 
dollar  balances  as  a  multilateral  problem  in  which 
Germany  has  perhaps  a  special  role  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
discussions  on  the  question  of  aid  and  assistance 
which  the  West  can  give  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries.8 I  would  not  want  to  go  beyond  that,  in 
commenting  on  the  Foreign  Minister's  statement, 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  it. 


lited  States  Foreign  Policy  in  a  Period  of  Change 


following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
led  at  Washington  on  March  3  between  Secre- 
y  Rusk  and  Robert  Kee  of  the  British  Broad- 
ting  Corporation  and  televised  over  the  BBC 
work  on  March  6. 


is  release  111  dated  March  6 

\fr.  Kee:  Mr.  Secretary,  as  Pm  sure  you  will 
>e  heard  by  now,  Ws  been  said  that  your  ap- 
'ntment  just  over  2  months  ago  to  the  post  of 
%,retary  of  State  set  off  a  puzzled  reaching  for 
erence  books  all  over  the  world  to  find  out  just 
o  you  were.  Now,  although,  of  course,  you 
upied  a  post  in  the  State  Department  under  the 
winan  administration  and  since  then  you've  been 
mdent  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  I  wonder 
?  this  projection  from  a  position  of  relative 
tcurity  to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
rid  filed  you  with  trepidation  or  anxiety  at  all? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Mr.  Kee,  it's  a  very 
•ering  responsibility,  of  course,  but  one  has  to 
what  one  is  asked  to  do  in  the  world  in  which 
live.  If  there  are  those — and  I'm  sure  there 
)  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world — who  are 


somewhat  surprised  by  my  appointment,  I  can  say 
that  I  was  too. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  now  the  head  of  a  team 
of  individuals,  some  of  xohom,  like  Mr.  Harriman 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  are 
all  for  the  moment  much  better  known  in  the 
world  than  yourself.  Do  you  find  this  inhibits 
you  at  all? 

A.  No,  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  tradition,  law, 
and  by  the  confidence  of  the  President,  has  the 
responsibility  for  giving  leadership  to  the  formu- 
lation of  our  foreign  policy.  The  Secretary  is  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Department  of  State  is  his  princi- 
pal arm  in  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Well,  now,  however,  do  you  see  yourself  as 
taking  the  initiative  in  having  ideas  for  foreign 
policy,  or  is  it  really  the  Presidents  role  to  do 
that? 

A.  Initiative  should  be  taken  by  all  who  can 
come  up  with  ideas — the  President,  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  and  all  of  his  colleagues.  We  live  in  a 
world  situation  which  is  marked  by  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  change.  It  requires 
new  ideas  and  many  of  them — fresh  approaches 
and  imagination.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
ideas  and  imagination  from  any  source. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we've  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  "new  frontier''1  that's  represented  by  the  new 
administration.  Do  you  think  ifs  really  possible 
for  there  to  be  a  new  frontier  in  foreign  policy 
when  the  whole  world  is  imprisoned  in  this  stale- 
mate of  the  cold  tear? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  the  world  situation  is 
properly  called  a  "stalemate."  Indeed,  we  are 
in  a  period  of  great  change. 

Q.  In  what  %oay? 

A.  We  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time  the 
disintegration  of  older  political  forms,  among 
them  colonial  empires.  We  are  seeing  coming 
into  being  international  organizations,  both  re- 
gional and  worldwide,  at  almost  a  breathtaking 
pace,  whether  one  is  thinking  of  the  Common 
Market  or  the  United  Nations  or  the  discussion 
of  a  Central  American  common  market  or 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization] 
or  the  Colombo  Plan  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
international  organizations  who  are  meeting  right 
around  the  year. 

Q.  Yes,  but  now  these  are  all  surely  marginal 
areas,  whereas  the  real  issue  is  the  one  whether 
we  can  live  in  peace  with  the  Communist  powers. 
Is  there  any  room  for  fresh  thinking  there? 

A.  Well,  this  problem  of  peace  is  affected  by 
what's  going  on  with  the  rest  of  these  things, 
One  speaks  in  this  country,  I  suppose  in  yours, 
of  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  another 
powerful  force  toward  change.  The  Communist 
bloc  has  entered  this  world  of  change  in  these 
recent  years  with  great  new  energy,  and,  I  must 
say,  some  considerable  skill  and  sophistication. 

Peace  is  not  a  bilateral  relationship  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  or,  indeed,  between  the 
West  and  Moscow.  Peace  is  going  to  be  worked 
out  in  relation  to  these  changes  that  are  going  on. 
I  would  not  say  "stalemate"  at  all. 

Protection  of  Berlin 

Q.  Now,  you  criticized  the  previous  United 
States  administration  because  you  said  that  it 


tended  to  wait  for  a  crisis  to  arise  before  forrmx 
lating  a  policy  to  deal  with  it.  Now,  how  woul 
you  deal  with  a  new  crisis  that  might  arise  ove 
the  old  problem  of  Berlin,  for  instance? 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  questions  which  jus 
because  they're  old  do  not  necessarily  require  n&\ 
treatment.  The  people  of  Berlin  want  to  be  fret 
They  have  been  free  in  a  viable  city  since  the  em 
of  the  war.  I  think  that  that  is  the  central  prob 
lem  in  Berlin,  and  we  and  our  friends  in  the  Wes 
are  determined  that  the  Berliners  will  remai: 
free.      / 

Q.  Would  you  consider  a  free,  demilitarize 
city  of  Berlin,  in  the  way  in  which  there  was 
free  city  of  Danzig  before  the  war,  a  possibl 
solution? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  want,  at  this  early  stag 
of  the  new  administration,  to  get  into  many  altei 
natives  that  are  going  to  be  proposed  over  th 
months  or  years  ahead  from  many  quarters.  Tlj 
central  thing  is  the  freedom,  the  protection  of  th 
city  of  Berlin,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  tha 
the  West  is  determined  to  see  that  that  occurs.  , 

Q.  Do  you  think  ifs  foreseeably  possible  the 
we  might  one  day  be  able  to  have  some  sort  d' 
disengagement  in  Europe  or  even  a  complete  with 
drawal  of  conventional  forces?    That  is  to  sa\ 
provided  the  Russians  did  the  same,  of  course? 

A.  Well,  I  doubt  very  much  that  peace  is  goin 
to  come  about  by  a  general  formula.  Peace  is 
matter  of  hard  work,  detailed  negotiation,  af 
plication  to  specific  problems  to  determin 
whether  on  specific  issues,  small  as  well  as  largi 
there  is  any  possibility  for  any  constructs 
arrangement. 

Now,  on  such  a  question  as  disarmament  thei 
has  never  been  any  doubt  about  the  willingne-' 
or  readiness  of  a  democracy  to  disarm.  The  his 
torical  record  of  this  question  is  that  democratic 
Avill  disarm  at  the  least  pretext,  One  of  our  pro! 
lems  since  World  War  I  has  been  that  the  peopl 
in  the  world  who  are  committed  to  peace  have  no 
been  strong  enough  to  deter  the  aggressor. 

Q.  Yes,  but  now  surely  we  feel  confident  the 
with  our  nuclear  power  we  have  got  a  real  deter 
rent.  What,  then,  is  the  case  for  maintainin 
conventional  forces  in  Europe? 

A.  Well,  the  problems  which  are  likely  to  aris 
and  have  arisen  in  the  past  are  problems  whic 
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uire  great  flexibility  of  means.    I  think  it  is 
flexibility  of  means  that's  important. 

:  Problem  of  Formosa 

).  If  we  can  turn  from  Europe  then  and  take 
4her  very  old  problem,  the  problem  of  For- 
m,  do  you  think  it's  possible  for  there  to  be 
ih  thinking  there? 

I  Well,  if  you  mean  Formosa  itself,  the  United 
tes  has  very  specific  commitments  to  the  Gov- 
ment  on  Formosa  and  to  the  security  of  that 
nd. 

}.  When  you  say  uthe  Government  on  For- 
ta,"  what  about  the  Formosan  people  them- 
<es?  Do  you  distinguish  them  from  the 
jernment  on  Formosa? 

..  No.    That  is,  we  think  of  the  Government 
people  on  the  island  of  Formosa.    Those  com- 
ments stand,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
n. 

f  you  also  mean  the  authorities  on  the  main- 
1 — Peiping — we  have  seen  no  indication  of  any 
h  thinking  on  their  side  that  has  any  bearing 
n  anything  like  normal  relations.  They  have 
inued  a  most  vituperative  campaign  against 
United  States  and  against  Americans.  They 
e  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  aggressive 
ler  apparently  of  the  Communist  bloc  in  the 
;rinal  discussions  between  Peiping  and  Mos- 
.  They  have  insisted  that  no  normal  relations 
possible  unless  the  rest  of  us  all  yield  Formosa 
hem.  So  I  would  suppose  that  the  prospects 
normal  relations  are  not  very  bright. 

.  Now,  some  years  ago  you  yourself  said  that 
thought  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  represented 
e  authentically  the  people  of  the  mainland  of 
na  than  the  Peking  regime.  Have  you  had  any 
h  thinking  since  then? 

.  I  think,  if  I  recall  that  statement  correctly, 
I  was  referring  to  the  Government  in 
nosa  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  the  United 
es  Government  recognized  that  Government 
lat  time  as  the  Government  of  China. 

.  It  still  does,  doesn't  it? 

.  Of  course  it  does.  And  more  than  that,  the 
atShip  from  the  mainland,  not  just  Govern- 
t  officials  but  their  professors,  their  scholars, 
'  scientists,  their  artists,  that  came  over  there, 


were  to  us  and  are  a  much  more  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  China  that  we  have  known  and 
the  great  traditions  of  China  than  what  appeared 
on  the  mainland  at  that  time. 

Q.  So  you  loould  still  say  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government  is  an  authentic  representative 
of  the  people  of  China? 

A.  I'm  talking  in  this  context  about  the  great 
cultural  heritage  of  China.  I  think  you  would 
find  a  more  direct  expression  of  that  in  Formosa 
than  you  would  in  another  regime. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
a  United  States  administration's  policy  being 
cramped  by  the  need  to  maintain  certain  conven- 
tional, prefixed,  traditional  attitudes  at  home? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  what  one  means 
by  "cramped"  in  this  condition.  A  government, 
particularly  a  government  in  a  democratic  society 
such  as  yours  or  ours,  is  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  responsive  to  the  attitude  and  general  ori- 
entation of  its  own  people.  For  example,  there 
is  a  very  simple  notion  that  most  Americans,  al- 
most all  Americans,  really  believe.  This  is  the 
notion  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  helps  to 
explain  our  instinctive  reaction  toward  colonial- 
ism. That  helps  to  explain  our  concern  about 
the  situation  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
why  we  instinctively  find  ourselves  working  most 
closely  with  other  democratic  societies,  why  we 
are  worried  about  some  of  our  own  failures  in  our 
own  society  to  live  up  to  our  own  ideals. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  great  streams  of  pol- 
icy like  that  which  are  guidelines  for  any  govern- 
ment regardless  of  its  party  orientation. 

Relationships  With  New  African  Nations 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  colonialism  which  you 
mentioned  just  now,  perhaps  we  could  turn  to 
Africa.  President  Kennedy  has  come  out  very 
strongly  supporting  Mr.  Mennen  Williams'  [As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs']  statement 
about  Africa  being  for  the  Africans.  Noiv,  do 
you  think  the  previous  administration  was  per- 
haps a  little  insufficiently  categorical  in  backing 
such  a  view? 

A.  Well,  if  I  could  go  back  to  the  remarks  that 
I  have  just  made,  I  think  that  one  of  the  fresh 
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approaches  which  the  new  administration  can 
make  is  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  revolu- 
tionary changes  and  try  to  decide  what  our  relation 
to  these  changes  ought  to  be. 

Now,  to  a  considerable  extent  you  and  we  in 
the  West  should  be  thinking  about  how  we  can 
regain  the  leadership  of  our  own  revolutions- 
independence.  I  mean,  if  you  walk  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  you  will  see 
sitting  there  more  than  20  independent  members 
who  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
You  people — beginning  with  the  United  States, 
of  course — you  people  carried  notions  of  freedom 
with  you  wherever  you  went.  You  couldn't 
help  it. 

Well,  now,  we  in  the  West  have  tended  to  lose 
the  leadership  of  our  own  revolutions  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  for  national  independ- 
ence, for  freedom  itself,  for  constitutional 
government.  And  you  have  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon that  Mr.  Khrushchev  stands  up  in  the 
General  Assembly  proposing  that  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  nationalist  revolution,  that  he  is  the  cham- 
pion of  national  independence— Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  never  gave  away  anything.  And  he  makes 
some  headway  with  this  notion  at  the  expense  of 
you  and  us,  who  invented  this  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  therefore  think  that  governments 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  even  the  Portuguese  Government  in 
Africa  are  prejudicing  the  cause  of  the  West? 

A.  Well,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us 
in  the  West  to  come  to  a  right  and  reliable  rela- 
tionship with  people  in  the  non-West  and  that 
the  whites  come  to  a  right  and  permanent  rela- 
tionship with  people  of  other  colors.  I  think 
that  everyone  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  way 
that  you  people  have  been  able  to  work  out  na- 
tional independence  on  the  one  side  followed  by 
close,  friendly  relationships  with  those  same 
peoples  after  the  divorce  has  occurred.  This  is 
a  remarkable  performance. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  most  important 
lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  Congo? 

A.  That  the  road  to  independence  must  be 
planned  with  care,  that  leadership  should  be 
trained  along  the  way,  that  a  cadre  of  responsi- 
bility must  be  in  place  in  order  to  take  respon- 
sibility effectively,  and  that,  when  areas  of  this 
sort  go  through  this  painful,  sometimes  traumatic 


experience,  the  rest  of  us  should  be  careful  n 
to  embroil  these  areas  in  the  great,  tumultuo. 
rivalries  that  are  going  on  in  other  parts  of  ti 
world  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Nuclear  Disarmament 

Q.  If  we  could  leave  Africa  now  and  rekti 
to  the  general  scene,  you  said  on  the  subject  ofnt- 
trals  that,  unlike  others  who  have  been  concern1, 
with  United  States  foreign  policy,  you  don't  n- 
essarily  think  that  those  who  are  not  for  you  a 
against  you. 

l.  I  have  said  that. 


Q.  Well,  now,  there  are,  as  you  know,  peo\\ 
in  Britain  today — a  minority,  I  think,  but  guiti 
strong  minority — who  are  not  anti-American  It 
who  nevertheless  think  that  the  best  way  to  red> 
general  tension  in  the  world  between  the  two  Ij 
powers  and  to  arrive  at  general  disarmam,t 
would  be  for  Britain  to  disarm  as  a  nuclear  pox  r 
unilaterally.  Now,  what  effect  do  you  think  tit 
would  in  fact  have  on  world  tension? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  question  tends  to  1 
turned  around.  When  one  says  "neutral,"  it's  - 
portant  to  know  what  it  is  we're  neutral  abc 
We  hope  very  much  that  all  governments  and  1 
peoples  will  commit  themselves  firmly  ii 
strongly  to,  say,  the  principles  that  appear  in  e 
preamble  and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  United  ]| 
tions  Charter. 

Q.  Yes,  but  then  these — 

A.  That  is,  neutrality  is  not  indifference.  NHJ 
my  remark  which  you  quoted  was  directed  to  < 
notion  that  we  do  not  insist  on  an  alliance  o  '< 
commitment  to  us  as  a  price  for  our  friendship*] 
our  support  or  interest.  That's  all  that  I  had 
mind  there. 

On  the  second  part  of  your  question,  it  mil 
be  worth  noting  that  very  few  of  the  problui 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  are  bilatn 
problems  between  the  United  States  and  the  > 
viet  Union.  If  we  have  our  problems  with  thfl 
it  is  because  of  the  anxiety  which  we  and  otlr 
have  about  what  they  might  do  to  people  soe 
where  else — Western  Europe,  Middle  East,  So  1 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  wherever.  Now,  if  tl 
areas  were  strong,  independent,  free,  leading  tli 
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m  lives,  and  with  a  sense  of  security,  the  ten- 
nis between  Washington  and  Moscow  would 
•op  very  fast  indeed. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  they  would  have  that  secu- 
',y  from  the  American  deterrent,  wouldn't  they? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
n  deterrent. 

Q.  But,  then,  what  is  the  case  for  these  nations 
coming  nuclear  powers  themselves? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  involved  question  that 
wouldn't  like  to  get  into  at  this  time.  I  think 
at  there  is  considerable  danger  in  a  wide  distri- 
tion  of  national  nuclear  power,  because  it 
eatly  increases  the  chance  of  mishap  or  accident 
misuse. 

Q.  But  you  wouldn't  agree  with  the  unilater- 
'$ts  that  unilateralist  nuclear  disarmament  by 
*itain  is  likely  to  lead  to  general  disarmament? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  the 
ecific  point  of  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament 
the  part  of  Britain  or  any  other  particular 
ontry.  I'm  just  saying  that  in  general  the  at- 
npt  of  any  nation  to  pull  out  of  this  problem 
though  it  were  not  directly  concerned  would 
ss  the  main  point,  because  the  security  of  these 
eas  is  at  least  a  primary  problem  between  Wash- 
»ton  and  Moscow. 

pes  for  Agreement  With  Soviets 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  hopes  of  perhaps 
tching  some  progress  with  disarmament? 

A.  We  hope  so.  And  we  expect  to  approach 
at  question  very  seriously.  As  you  know,  we're 
ing  into  the  nuclear  test  talks  on  March  21. 
e  shall  do  our  best  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
ter  that,  after  those  talks,  we  will,  of  course, 

getting  into  the  problems  of  more  general 
sarmament.  These  are  very  complex  questions, 
d  the  negotiations  will  be  undoubtedly  difficult, 
t  we  should  like  to  see  some  progress  made. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  the  burden 
armament  in  the  world  today  is  a  burden  which 
>  could  be  without.    I  think  also  we're  interested 

not  letting  the  arms  race  spread  into  areas 
lere  it  has  not  been  before,  and  if  some  way 
dd  be  found  to  help  the  newly  independent 
uitries  to  avoid  an  arms  race  among  themselves 


so  that  their  resources  could  be  used  for  their  own 
economic  and  social  development  rather  than  for 
such  other  purposes,  they  would  be  much  better 
off  and  so  would  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
the  Russians  into  some  agreement  to  stop  that 
happening? 

A.  We  don't  know.    We  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  otvn  record  as  being  rather  against 
the  idea  of  whafs  been  called  '■'■summitry,''''  now, 
does  that  stand? 

A.  Well,  as  a  private  citizen  I  did  express 
some  views  on  this  subject.  I  felt,  thinking  of 
it  as  an  American,  that  the  noticeable  American 
reluctance  to  get  into  summit  diplomacy  over  the 
years  is,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  sound. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  not  easy 
for  our  President  to  be  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  and  under  our  system  of  government  there 
are  problems  in  his  relations  with  the  Congress 
and  in  the  way  in  which  we  dispose  of  our  mat- 
ters here  at  home  which  require  him  to  be  at  his 
post  most  of  the  time. 

Also,  again  as  a  private  citizen,  I  pointed  out 
that  over  the  past  the  record  of  summit  diplomacy 
is  not  necessarily  encouraging.  I,  being  some- 
what old-fashioned  in  these  matters,  feel  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  should  be  used  a  great  deal  but 
that  we  should  not  give  up  any  means  for  settling 
disputes,  that  we  should  not  abandon  any  tech- 
nique, that  we  should  keep  ourselves  flexible,  so 
that  any  of  us  who  are  carrying  public  responsi- 
bility can  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  on  with 
the  main  job,  which  is  to  maintain  peace. 

Q.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Russians  really  believe  in 
coexistence? 

A.  Well,  there  are  many  words  on  which  you 
would  need  perhaps  a  bilateral  glossary  as  be- 
tween the  free  peoples  and  the  Communists. 
"Freedom"  is  one.  "Peace"  is  one.  Perhaps  "co- 
existence" is  one.  I  think  that  there  have  been 
times  when  they  seem  to  be  quite  convinced  that 
coexistence,  as  we  might  understand  it,  is  possi- 
ble. But  when  one  reads  declarations  such  as  the 
recent  declaration  of  the  Communist  summit 
about  Communist  purposes  or  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speech  on  January  6th,  one  wonders  if  we're  not 
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back  to  the  problem  of  definition  and  under- 
standing. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  be  categorical  about  such 
an  important  concept  as  this.  We  intend,  on  our 
own  side,  and  I'm  sure  that  you  people  do  your- 
selves— we  intend  to  work  earnestly,  with  care, 
with  imagination,  to  find  out  whether  coexistence 
is  possible. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Thank  you. 


Presidents  of  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia 
Exchange  Greetings 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  4 

The  White  House  on  March  If,  released  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  of  messages  betioeen  President 
Kennedy  and  Marshal  Josip  Bros  Tito,  President 
of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

President  Kennedy  to  Marshal  Tito 

February  25,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  be- 
latedly the  congratulations  and  the  good  wishes 
conveyed  in  your  message  of  January  20  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  deeply  appreciate  your  message. 
I  share  fully  your  confidence  in  the  continuing 
favorable  development  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  your  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  utmost  efforts  to  solve  by  peaceful  means 
the  critical  problems  facing  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
His  Excellency 
Marshal  Josip  Broz  Tito, 
President  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 

Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade. 

Marshal  Tito  to  President  Kennedy 

January  20,  19G1 

His  Excellency  JonN  F.  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

On  the  occasion  of  your  inauguration  I  am  addressing 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Yugo- 
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slavia  and  in  my  own  name  my  sincere  congratulatio 
and  best  wishes  for  success  of  your  work. 

I  trust  that  your  personal  efforts  in  the  present  compl 
and  serious  situation  will  contribute  to  the  improveme 
of  the  international  relations  and  the  peaceful  solution 
the  burning  world  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  relations  between  our  two  cot 
tries  shall  further  develop  towards  deepening  of  muti 
respect,  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Josip  Broz  Tito 


President  Asks  for  Wider  Discretion 

on  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe 

/ 

The  White  House  on  March  7  made  public  t- 
following  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Vr 
President  Johnson.  An  identical  letter  was  se 
to  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep% 
sentatives. 


White  House  press  release  dated  March  7 

February  21, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  the  State  of  the  Uni< 
address 1  I  asked  the  Congress  for  increased  d 
cretion  to  use  economic  tools  as  an  aid  in  re-esttf 
lishing  our  historic  ties  of  friendship  with  t 
people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early  action  on  leg 
lation  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Such  legis' 
tion — along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  to  t 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  19 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  ] 
1959 — accompanies  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

President  of  the  Senate 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 


A    B  I  L  L 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Actf 
1951. 

Be  it  enacted  oy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen  ■ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  I 
sembled,  That  section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  I 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611a)  5 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  102.  Responsibility  for  giving  effect  to  the  p- 
poses  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  St:? 
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uch  other  officer  as  the  President  may  designate,  here- 
!ter  referred  to  as  the  'Administrator'." 
ec.  2.  Section  303  of  title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Istance   Control   Act   of   1951    (22   U.S.C.    1613b)    is 
mded  to  read  as  follows : 

3ec.  303.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
rishing  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any  nation 
irea,  except  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Communist-held  areas  of  the  Far  East,  whenever  the 
sident  determines  that  such  assistance  is  important  to 
security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  after 
aination  of  assistance  to  any  nation  as  provided  in 
ions  103(b)  and  203  of  this  Act,  assistance  shall  be 
lined  to  such  nation  only  in  accordance  with  section 
of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  immediately  report 
determination  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
ions  therefor  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
iropriations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(b)  The  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
•ements  of  the  first  proviso  of  section  103(b)  of  this 
direct  the  continuance  of  assistance  to  a  country 
ch  knowingly  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than 
is,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and  atomic  energy 
erials  to  any  nation  or  area  receiving  economic  or 
ncial  assistance  pursuant  to  a  determination  made 
er  section  303(a)  of  this  Act." 


Iters  of  Credence 

nisia 

fhe  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Tunisia, 
bib  Bourguiba,  Jr.,  presented  his  credentials  to 
«ident  Kennedy  on  March  10.  For  texts  of 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
ly,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  124 
ad  March  10. 


nbassador  Harriman  Visits  Iran 

is  release  131  dated  March  11 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
that  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harri- 
n  has  accepted  the  personal  invitation  of  His 
ijesty  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  visit  Tehran  follow- 
;  the  Ambassador's  current  European  trip, 
ibassador  Harriman  expects  to  be  in  Tehran 
<m  March  12  to  March  15. 

Phe  Ambassador's  visit  will  afford  an  oppor- 
lity  for  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  with  re- 
:d  to  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two 
intries.  The  Shah  and  Ambassador  Harriman 
?e  been  close  friends  since  1951,  when  the  Am- 
isador  undertook  a  special  mission  to  Iran. 
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President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks 
With  President  of  Ghana 

On  March  8  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana  made  an  informal  visit  to  Washington  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy.  Following 
are  an  exchange  of  remarks  made  upon  Mr. 
Nkrumah^s  arrival,  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
issued  following  the  meeting  between  the  two 
Presidents,  and  remarks  made  when  President 
Kennedy  introduced  President  Nkrumah  to  news 
correspondents  at  the  White  House. 


WELCOMING  REMARKS 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8 
President  Kennedy 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
again  to  the  United  States,  which  he  knows  so 
well,  the  first  citizen  of  Ghana,  President 
Nkrumah. 

Yesterday,  in  his  speech  at  the  United  Nations, 
he  quoted  a  common  hero,  I  believe,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  also  once  said,  "The 
disease  of  liberty  is  catching." 

It  has  been  the  object  of  our  guest's  life  to  make 
sure  that  that  disease  of  liberty  spreads  around 
the  globe.  He  has  fought  for  it  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  fights  for  it  in  Africa — he  fights  for  it 
in  the  world. 

We  share  the  same  basic  aspiration  for  the 
United  States  as  he  works  for  his  own  country. 
We  share  the  same  basic  aspiration  for  Africa  that 
he  wishes  for — and  for  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
pleasure  for  me,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  welcome  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  friendly 
country  and  also  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  President  of  Ghana,  President 
Nkrumah. 

President  Nkrumah 

Mr.  President,  as  this  is  our  first  meeting  since 
your  assumption  of  responsibility  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  you 
my  personal  and  hearty  congratulations  and  those 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Ghana.  We  all 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  continued  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
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I  hope  that  our  meeting  today  will  strengthen 
our  relations  and  contribute  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  lasting  peace  and  stability  in  Africa  and 
in  the  world. 

These  are  troublous  times.  They  are  also  times 
of  opportunity  for  action.  Let  us,  therefore,  em- 
phasize and  consolidate  the  very  many  things  that 
unite  us  and  from  that  starting  point  tackle  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  time.  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  President,  that  success  will  crown  our 
efforts. 

I  thank  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  warm  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  to 
me. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah  exchanged  views  this  afternoon 
regarding  the  general  situation  in  Africa  as  well 
as  various  aspects  of  current  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kepublic  of  Ghana. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  of  common  interest  and  reaffirmed 
their  desire  to  work  together  toward  increasing  the 
existing  fund  of  respect  and  good  will  shared  by 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  Ghana  and  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  understanding  was  emphasized  by  the 
two  Presidents. 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  the  central  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Africa  and  the  importance  of  the  African  coun- 
tries and  their  leaders  working  together  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  that  great  continent.  In 
particular,  they  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  un- 
flagging and  genuine  support,  both  moral  and  ma- 
terial, of  United  Nations  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people  of  the  Congo  and  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  in  the  continent  as  a  whole.  They 
also  agreed  that  the  nations  of  Africa  should  be 
supported  in  the  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources so  as  to  benefit  the  continent  as  a  whole 
and  provide  a  promising  future  for  their  peoples 
in  full  and  unfettered  freedom. 

Both  expressed  gratification  at  this  opportunity 
occasioned  by  Dr.  Nkrumah's  visit  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  this  informal  meeting. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  NKRUMAH 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8 

Remarks  by  President  Kennedy 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  anxious  to  speak 
the  President,  and  I  will  release  him  immediate 
I  do  want  to  say  that  the  communique  is  goi 
to  go  out  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  sor 
copies  of  it,  which  will  be  available  to  you  a> 
which  covers  the  main  points  which  we  wanted 
mention. 

I  just  want  to  say,  speaking  personally,  that  \ 
have  had  a  most  fruitful  talk.  I  think  it's  m 
helpful.  We  have  a  very  high  regard  for  t 
^resident.  As  I  said  at  the  airport,  it  is  a  gre 
source  of  pride  to  us  as  Americans  that  he  studi 
here  in  the  United  States,  that  he  knows  our  cou 
try  well,  that  he  spent  over  10  years  of  his  I 
here.  I  think  he  knows  the  traditions  of  our  cou 
try,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  its  aspirations;  a: 
I  am  sure  that  he  knows  that  we  wish  for  h 
and  for  his  country  the  best  of  good  fortune  a 
speedy  and  swift  progress  toward  a  constantly  i 
proving  standard  of  living,  that  we  mean  to 
our  part  in  cooperation  with  his  efforts. 

In  addition,  I  emphasized  to  him  that  we  i 
anxious  for  peace  in  Africa  so  that  the  people 
Africa  can  develop  their  resources.    We  are  a? 
ious  also  to  see  the  people  of  Africa  living  in  fr 
dom.    This  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  this  coi,- 
try,  stretching  back  to  our  earliest  beginnings.  V 
ourselves  are  a  revolutionary  people,  and  we  wrt 
to  see  for  other  people  what  we  have  been  all 
to  gain  for  ourselves. 

So  we  have  been  honored  to  have  the  Preside  t 
here,  and  we  regard  him  as  a  strong  figure  in 
own  country  and  as  a  strong  figure  in  Africa;  a 
therefore  this  exchange  of  views  has  been  m 
helpful  to  this  administration.  And  I  am  sure 
realizes  how  welcome  he  is,  and  it  was  a  gr 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  int 
duce  him  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  my  daught 
He  has  young  children  who  are  younger  tl 
mine,  so  that  it  shows  how  vital  Africa  is. 

Remarks  by  President  Nkrumah 

May  I  add  this,  that  meeting  you  has  been 
wonderful  experience  for  me,  and  I  really  md 
that.    Thank  you. 
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le  United  Nations'  Capacity  To  Act 

Harlan  Cleveland  1 

rhe  most  striking  thing  about  the  United  Na- 
ns, and  the  most  hopeful  for  the  future  of  an 
ranized  world  community,  is  that  the  United 
,tions  has  developed  a  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
f  capacity  to  act.  It  has  demonstrated  that  an 
ernational  organization  can  in  fact  mobilize 
nds  and  people  for  economic  development,  that 
can  in  fact  supervise  the  administration  of  de- 
ident  areas,  that  it  can  in  fact  put  together  a 
litary  force  and  a  group  of  civilian  adminis- 
ters to  bring  a  modicum  of  order  and  security 
lere  there  might  otherwise  be  civil  war  and 
nmunal  rioting. 

Each  time  the  Organization  takes  on  a  new  and 
rger  task  the  skeptics  wonder  if  it  can  survive 
3  test.  If  the  World  Bank  had  tackled  the 
dus  project  10  years  ago,  it  might  have  failed, 
the  United  Nations  had  tackled  the  Congo  or 
en  the  Gaza  Strip  10  years  ago,  it  is  doubt- 
1  that  it  had  the  executive  leadership  or  could 
ve  developed  the  executive  energy  to  carry 
off.  Ten  years  ago,  indeed,  the  only  way 
e  United  Nations  could  act  was  by  delegating 
e  executive  side  of  the  job  to  one  or  a  group  of 
i  members — as  the  Security  Council  did  in  set- 
lg  up  a  defense  force  for  Korea  under  American 
ilitary  leadership. 

But  now,  after  smaller  political  and  military 
youts  in  several  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
mmunity  of  nations  has  come  face  to  face  in 
e  Congo  with  the  question  whether  it  can  de- 
lop  and  maintain  a  truly  international  opera- 
>n — whether  it  can  make  internationalism 
•erational.  It  is  a  big  operation — 18,000  troops 
id  perhaps  eventually  25,000,  several  hundred 
pilian  administrators,  scheduled  to  cost  at  least 
35  million  this  year. 

It  would  have  been  more  orderly  to  proceed 
om  the  Gaza  Strip  to  the  Congo  in  smaller  steps, 
•veloping  more  gradually  the  United  Nations' 
ilitary  and  administrative  capability  for  field 
>erations,  instead  of  having  to  put  together  so 


1  Address  made  before  the  11th  annual  conference  of 
tional  organizations,  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso- 
ition  for  the  United  Nations,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
ir.  12  (press  release  129  dated  Mar.  11).  Mr.  Cleveland 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization 
fairs. 
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Need  for  Public  Understanding  of  U.  N. 
Stressed  by  President  Kennedy 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Herman 
W.  Steinkraus,  president,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations. 

March  12,  1961 

Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Steinkraus  :  The 
opening  on  March  seventh  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  again  focused  attention  on  those  crises  in  the 
world  which,  if  unresolved,  can  only  invite  con- 
flict. The  United  Nations  offers  by  far  our  best 
channel  for  finding  reasonable  and  just  solutions 
to  them.  Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  indeed  for  those  of 
all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  under- 
stand these  critical  issues.  The  United  Nations 
must  succeed  because  the  alternative  is  the  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  of  a  world  governed  by 
law  to  a  world  dominated  by  force. 

The  Eleventh  Conference  of  National  Organiza- 
tions on  the  United  Nations,  which  is  taking  place 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  has  a  vital  task  in  helping 
to  project  the  urgent  need  for  strong  and  vigorous 
public  understanding  and  support  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  In  this  effort,  you  have 
my  full  encouragement. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


large  a  field  organization  in  one  giant  executive 
stride.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  nations  who  have 
served  on  the  Security  Council  that  they  not  only 
made  it  possible  to  start  in  the  Congo  but  they 
continued  and  strengthened  the  mandate  when 
the  going  got  rough  last  month.2 

It  is  a  tribute  above  all  to  the  imagination  and 
pertinacity  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  this  opportunity  to  show  that  an 
international  organization  can  act  as  well  as  talk. 
Even  the  Soviets  found  a  backhanded  way  to  ex- 
press their  admiration :  In  their  impugning  attack 
on  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General  they  said 
they  would  refuse  to  "recognize"  him,  uncon- 
sciously using  about  a  secretariat  official  the  lan- 
guage usually  reserved  in  diplomacy  for  relations 
among  sovereign  states. 


3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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If  the  Congo  operation  can  be  maintained  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  set  the  Congo  on  a 
new  path  of  relatively  peaceful  politics,  there  is 
more  executive  work  ahead  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  will  be  other  vacuums  to  fill  with  pacifying 
troops  and  administrative  know-how  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  And  there  might  be  other  kinds  of 
operations :  eventually,  for  example,  a  control  sys- 
tem for  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  satellites 
hurtling  through  the  heavens. 

Our  Soviet  friends  are  alarmed  by  the  demon- 
stration that  an  international  agency  can  develop 
the  capacity  to  act,  and  act  on  a  substantial  scale 
under  emergency  conditions.  They  prefer  the  sort 
of  competitive,  bilateral  intervention  in  which 
each  victory  takes  the  form  of  a  "compromise"  by 
splitting  a  weak  country  in  half  and  establishing 
another  miserable  satellite  on  earth.  And  in  the 
longer  run  they  are  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
that  the  growing  operational  capability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  a  charter  which  is 
full  of  dangerous  thoughts  about  freedom  of 
choice  for  all  men  may  simply  bury  the  Commu- 
nist version  of  history  without  even  a  major  war 
to  show  for  it. 

This  is  why  the  Soviets  have  zeroed  in  on  the 
Secretary-General.  They  know,  from  their  own 
administrative  experience  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
perience of  bureaucracies  everywhere,  that  execu- 
tive power  can  only  be  effectively  organized  if 
some  one  person  is  ultimately  in  charge.  They 
know  that  to  put  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  com- 
plex operation  is  a  device  for  making  sure  that 
the  operation  will  sicken  fast  with  timidity  and 
indecision,  those  universal  symptoms  of  adminis- 
trative failure. 

But  there  is  today  in  being  a  United  Nations 
operation.  There  will  have  to  be  more  and  better 
ones  in  the  future.  That  is  why  we  have  to  make 
the  Congo  program  work — and  pick  up  our  very 
large  share  of  the  tab.  That  is  why  we  also  need 
to  help  the  United  Nations  get  itself  organized  in 
the  field  of  technical  assistance  and  investment 
financing,  so  as  to  bring  its  many  instruments  to 
bear  more  effectively  in  support  of  each  country's 
economic  development  program.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  press  for  cooperative  operations  in  many 
fields  of  scientific  and  technical  exploration. 

That  is  why,  finally,  it  is  possible  for  every  citi- 
zen to  distinguish  between  phony  disarmament 
proposals  and  real  ones.    The  real  ones  will  con- 


tain plans  for  an  international  organization  wii 
the  capacity  to  act — to  inspect,  to  control,  to  pu 
lish,  perhaps  even  to  restrict  to  international  u 
some  of  the  more  dangerous  of  mankind's  toj 
The  phony  proposals  will  be  those  which  envisaj 
a  sweeping  legislative  act  by  the  Parliament  I 
Man  but  cripple  or  reject  the  executive  folkn 
through. 

And  so  I  suggest  to  you  a  criterion  for  evei 
action  we  take  that  affects  the  United  Nations  sy 
tern  of  organizations:  Does  it  enhance,  or  does 
tend  to  destroy,  the  Organization's  capacity 
take  executive  action  ? 


Pakistan  Finance  Minister 
Calls  at  White  House 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  7 

Pakistan  Finance  Minister  [Mohammet 
Shoaib  and  Pakistan  Ambassador  Aziz  Ahmi 
called  on  President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  t 
White  House  on  March  7. 

The  President  assured  Mr.  Shoaib  that  his  a 
ministration  has  the  highest  regard  for,  and  co 
fidence  in,  the  close  ties  of  friendship  and  allian 
which  bind  Pakistan  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Shoaib  then  discuss 
various  aspects  of  United  States-Pakistan  re 
tions,  and  the  President  expressed  the  continuii 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  wi 
Pakistan  in  its  economic  development  effort 
President  Kennedy  confirmed  that  the  Unit< 
States  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a  4-year  progra 
to  provide  under  Public  Law  480  agricultur 
commodities  to  assist  Pakistan's  developme 
programs. 

The  President  also  expressed  to  Mr.  Shoa 
his  pleasure  that  President  Mohammed  Ay 
Khan  of  Pakistan  had  accepted  his  invitation 
pay  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  lat 
part  of  November. 


President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  9 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  March  9  th 
President  [Habib]  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  has 
cepted  his  invitation  to  make  a  state  visit  to  th 
country.    The  Tunisian  President  will  arrive 
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shington  on  May  3  for  a  3-day  stay  and  will 
l  visit  several  other  cities  in  the  United  States, 
will  stay  in  this  country  approximately  a  week, 
resident  Kennedy  stated,  in  making  the  an- 
ncement,  "Tunisia  is  a  new  state,  but  it  has  al- 
ly won  great  respect  for  its  devotion  to  princi- 


ple and  its  determination  to  develop  its  resources 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  its  people.  In  greet- 
ing President  Bourguiba  we  will  not  only  be  wel- 
coming a  dynamic  leader  but  a  statesman  whose 
courageous  advocacy  of  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  is  universally  admired." 


lew  Frontier  in  Free-World  Economic  Cooperation 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball 


have  been  expatriated  from  Chicago  for  al- 
t  20  years,  and  each  time  I  return  I  am  struck 
iv  with  the  changing  face  of  this  ebullient  city, 
jems  to  me  sometimes  that  between  my  all-too- 
i  visits  you  have  torn  down  most  of  your  build- 
i  and  replaced  them  with  even  larger  and  more 
ant  structures.  Glass  and  aluminum  and 
aless  steel  have  supplanted  the  brick  and  stone 
concrete  familiar  to  my  boyhood.  Chicago 
is  busier,  more  vital,  and  more  vigorous  than 
id  even  when  I  was  a  young,  confused,  and 
paid  lawyer — long  before  I  became  an  aging, 
'used,  and  underpaid  bureaucrat, 
hese  symbols  of  progress  are  not  confined  to 
:ago — nor  are  they  confined  to  the  United 
es.  It  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  familiar 
les  of  our  day  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
•mously  rapid  change.  Most  of  us  have 
ned  that,  if  we  Americans  are  to  flourish  as 
ople,  as  a  nation,  as  a  society,  as  a  civilization, 
nust  adapt  our  thinking  and  our  actions  to 
lge.  We  must  strive  to  direct  it  and  not 
}ly  be  moved  by  it. 

Tiat  extraordinary  things  have  happened  in 
generation !  How  different  is  the  world  from 
of  even  15  years  ago !  Then  the  most  brutal 
in  history  had  just  drawn  to  an  agonizing 
),  leaving  a  great  part  of  civilized  society 

ddress  made  before  the  24th  Chicago  World  Trade 
erence  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Mar.  7  (press  release  113 
IMar.  6). 


shattered  and  in  grave  disorder.  Nowhere  was 
this  more  evident  than  in  Europe,  where  the  great 
land  battles  were  fought.  The  armies  that  re- 
treated or  advanced  across  France,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  into  Germany  had  left  an  appalling 
trail  of  devastation.  And  what  the  armies  had 
only  damaged,  a  massive  air  offensive  had  de- 
stroyed. Shattered  cities,  broken  bridges,  rail- 
road yards  that  looked  like  a  child's  playroom 
the  day  after  Christmas,  factories  mere  bricks  and 
rubble — I  need  not  continue  this  dolorous  list. 
Many  of  you  were  there.  You  remember  it  all 
too  well. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  devastation  the  United 
States  emerged  from  the  war  as  the  single  strong 
and  prosperous  nation  of  the  West.  Our  cities 
were  untouched,  our  roads  and  bridges  and  rail- 
roads undamaged,  our  industrial  plants  unscathed. 
During  the  war  years  our  total  production  had 
increased  by  nearly  100  percent.  We  had  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  We  were,  in 
fact,  the  Mount  Everest  among  world  powers. 

But  this  situation  of  unique  prosperity  was 
neither  to  our  liking  nor  in  our  interest.  A  man 
cannot  forever  exist  strong  and  healthy  in  a  com- 
munity where  everyone  else  is  ill.  Even  from  a 
narrow  economic  point  of  view,  if  we  were  to 
realize  our  great  potential  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment we  had  to  have  world  markets.  That 
meant  we  needed  prosperous  neighbors.  What 
would  have  been  desirable  from  a  narrow  economic 
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interest  was  made  imperative  by  the  growing 
shape  and  threat  of  Soviet  power. 

We  can  be  proud  that  at  that  critical  point  in 
our  history  we  acted  with  great  wisdom.  In  1947 
we  undertook  through  the  Marshall  plan  to  help 
rebuild  the  economies  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. With  the  perspective  of  history  we  can 
measure  the  abundant  success  of  that  effort.  In 
the  4  intensive  years  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
major  nations  of  Europe  recovered  their  strength 
and  vitality,  found  a  second  wind,  and  began  to 
march  toward  previously  unknown  levels  of  pro- 
duction at  an  accelerating  pace.  Today,  as  we  all 
know,  Europe  is  not  merely  prosperous  but  strong. 
Not  only  have  the  European  people  rebuilt  their/ 
economies ;  they  have  made  great  progress  toward 
unifying  and  combining  their  energies  in  common 
institutions.  And  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  we 
face  a  wholly  different  relationship  with  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  and  with  the  other  advanced  econ- 
omies of  the  world. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new  relationship  ? 
It  is  no  longer  a  relationship  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong,  of  the  followers  to  the  leader.  It  is  some- 
tiling  far  healthier— the  relationship  of  the  strong 
to  the  stronger.  We  are  no  longer  the  single  giant 
among  nations.  We  are  rather  the  largest  giant 
in  a  world  of  giants,  the  strongest  among  the 
strong,  the  first  among  equals. 

This  relationship,  I  need  hardly  insist,  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  failed 
to  grow.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  grown  enor- 
mously since  those  immediate  postwar  days.  Our 
gross  national  product  is  2*4  times  what  it  was 
then.  Our  commercial  exports  are  nearly  twice  as 
high. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  such  a  funda- 
mental change  in  economic  relations  must  bring 
far-reaching  implications.  It  is  of  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  implications  that  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  tonight.  I  suggest  that  they  can 
be  summed  up  by  two  words :  interdependence  and 
partnership. 

Interdependence  off  Economically  Advanced  Nations 

Let  me  comment  first  on  the  new  element  of 
interdependence  that  marks  our  relations  with  the 
other  economically  advanced  nations.  In  the  pre- 
war years,  of  course,  dependence  was  all  in  one 
direction.    When  we  were  the  single  towering  eco- 
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nomic  power  in  the  Western  World,  cyclic 
changes  in  the  European  economy  had  little  effe 
upon  our  own.  Our  economic  strength  was  1 
overwhelming  that  we  could  very  well  have  be 
virtually  an  island  unto  ourselves.  Our  econoii 
was  largely  unaffected  by  whatever  economic  p< 
icies  other  states  might  individually  pursue. 

Today  the  situation  is  wholly  changed.    In 
world  where  currencies  are  widely  convertib 
where  capital  moves  freely,  where  the  windows ; 
most  of  the  major  trading  nations  have  be, 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  world  competition,  t] 
implications  of  interdependence  become  more  a 
more  clear. 

I  know  of  no  better  demonstration  of  the  f  1 
nature  of  this  interdependence  than  our  recu 
problems  with  our  balance  of  payments.  Our  d(  • 
cit,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussh 
in  the  last  few  months,  is  not  primarily  an  Alb- 
ican problem;  it  reflects  a  basic  disequilibrium! 
the  balance  of  accounts  of  the  whole  free  woi. 
It  is  not  a  problem  for  the  United  States  alo, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  attempt  to  recta 
it  solely  by  our  own  actions. 

If  we  attempted  to  eliminate  our  balance^  - 
payments  deficit  merely  by  unilateral  measure:  - 
and  we  could  do  so  quite  easily — we  would  weal 
the  free  world.  We  would  get  rid  of  our  deft 
by  passing  it  on  to  countries  that  could  sustaii  t 
only  at  enormous  cost. 

We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  seek  situatii£ 
that  will  not  merely  shift  but  will  diminish  e 
imbalance  in  free-world  accounts.  Our  persist  t 
balance-of -payments  deficit  is  to  a  large  extern 
reflection  of  the  persistent  balance-of -payme  s 
surpluses  of  certain  other  free- world  countr; 
The  solution  of  the  free- world  problem  must  i 
therefore,  in  action  by  surplus  and  deficit  coi 
tries  alike  to  restore  a  general  and  heal } 
equilibrium. 

An  appreciation  of  this  fact  underlay  Preside 
Kennedy's  balance-of -payments  message  to  Ci 
gress,2  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  fou 
general  agreement  on  this  point  during  recent  <  5 
cussions  with  certain  of  our  European  friends 
This  past  weekend  the  Government  of  the  M 
eral  Kepublic  of  Germany  gave  tangible  exps 
sion  to  its  responsibility  as  a  surplus  country  w« 
it  revalued  the  deutsche  mark  by  about  5  perol 
This  was  a  modest,  but  helpful,  step  toward  e 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27,  1961,  p.  287. 
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iving  the  basic  disequilibrium  in  free-world 
iounts.  It  should  also  serve  to  discourage  the 
)rt-term  movements  that  have  been  inspired  by 
certainty  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  deutsche 
,rk. 

rhe  Netherlands,  whose  reserves  have  also  bi- 
ased markedly  in  the  past  year  or  so,  took  simi- 
1  action,  raising  the  exchange  rate  of  the  guilder 
approximately  5  percent.  This  also  should 
ltribute  to  a  better  balance  in  the  international 
pments  pattern. 

Later  this  month  I  shall  visit  Germany  and 
gland.  I  expect  that  in  the  course  of  my  con- 
izations in  Bonn,  and  in  the  London  discussions 
it  will  follow,  there  will  be  indications  of  addi- 
nal  measures  along  other  lines  which  the  Ger- 
,n  Government  will  take  toward  restoring  the 
balance  in  free- world  accounts. 
[  do  not  intend  tonight  after  such  a  pleasant 
mer  to  impose  upon  your  good  humor  with  a 
:ailed  analysis  of  our  balance-of-payments 
jblem.  I  should  like,  however,  to  take  just  a 
►ment  to  call  attention  to  two  contentions  which 
v&  been  greatly  overstated : 
Hie  first  is  that  our  deficit  means  that  American 
rchandise  can  no  longer  compete  in  the  world 
irket  and,  hence,  we  must  adopt  new  protection- 
measures.  One  can  hardly  reconcile  this  with 
r  performance  last  year,  when  we  had  a  $4.7 
lion  surplus  of  United  States  merchandise  ex- 
rts  over  merchandise  imports.  I  do  not  mean  to 
?gest  that  there  is  reason  for  American  indus- 
I  to  be  complacent.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  in- 
>ase  our  productivity  and  if  we  do  not  restrain 
i  pressures  that  can  lead  to  a  new  wage-price 
ral,  we  may  yet  lose  our  place  in  the  world 
-rkets.  I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
today's  highly  competitive  world  American  in- 
stry  must  compete  as  aggressively  as  it  ever  has 
our  history.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
to  fear  competition.  But  compete  we  must. 
The  second  fallacy  is  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
nts  problem  results  principally,  or  even  in  sub- 
ntial  part,  from  our  aid  to  less  fortunate  coun- 
jes.  In  actual  fact  it  has  been  a  relatively  minor 
iluence  in  the  past  and  will  be  even  less  this  year. 
|  a  temporary  measure  we  are  now  insisting  that 
9  dollars  provided  through  assistance  programs 
1st  be  substantially  spent  in  the  United  States, 
i'o- thirds  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
l>ut  four-fifths  of  the  overall  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram are  spent  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  and  therefore  have  no 
effect  of  any  kind  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  money  spent  in  our  military 
assistance  program  goes  directly  to  American  in- 
dustries and  pays  wages  to  Americans.  Of  the 
money  spent  abroad  for  these  programs,  most  of 
it  is  respent  in  the  United  States. 

Achieving  Common  Tasks  Through  Partnership 

In  discussing  interdependence  I  have  empha- 
sized the  potential  damage  the  Western  nations 
could  do  to  one  another  if  each  were  to  pursue  sep- 
arate economic  policies  without  reference  to  the 
effect  on  others.  Interdependence  also  has  a  more 
positive  aspect — the  ability  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, acting  in  partnership,  to  multiply  their 
strength  for  the  achievement  of  common  tasks. 

The  most  pressing  of  those  tasks  is,  of  course,  to 
defend  the  free  world  from  military  aggression. 
Almost  as  pressing  is  the  need  to  help  raise  the 
level  of  life  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
Conditions  have  markedly  changed  since  1947, 
when  the  United  States  was  the  sole  nation  able  to 
contribute  substantial  resources  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Europe.  Now  the  Western  European  nations, 
who  have  recovered  remarkably  with  our  help, 
face,  in  partnership  with  us,  a  common  task  of 
assisting  the  less  developed  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  spell  out  for  this 
knowledgeable  audience  the  critical  importance  of 
this  undertaking.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  recent  years  about  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations which  is  sweeping  the  world.  Pri- 
marily in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  nations  are 
emerging  from  colonial  status,  while  others  are 
beginning  to  shake  themselves  free  from  centuries 
of  lethargy. 

The  peoples  of  these  areas  have  caught  the  fer- 
ment in  the  air.  They  are  impelled  by  a  great 
hunger  for  economic,  political,  and  social 
advancement. 

If  the  more  prosperous  free- world  nations  offer 
them  the  hope  and  the  reality  of  such  advance- 
ment, the  less  fortunate  countries  will  gain  the 
strength  and  self-respect  to  turn  their  energies  to 
constructive  ends.  But  if  they  are  met  only  by 
frustration  and  disappointment,  if  progress  ap- 
pears merely  a  delusion,  they  may,  in  bitterness, 
renounce  those  values  which  our  society  holds  most 
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important.    Indeed,  many  of  them  may  be  drawn 
helplessly  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

To  help  these  nations  develop  their  economies 
and  institutions  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  pace  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  promise  and  reality  is  not  a 
task  which  we  can  or  should  undertake  by  our- 
selves. The  very  magnitude  of  the  problem  makes 
it  necessary  to  mobilize  our  resources  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  other  advanced  countries  if  we 
are  to  succeed. 

By  coordinating  our  efforts,  we  can  do  much. 
Each  age  has  its  own  distinctive  character,  and 
the  1960's  may  well,  I  think,  be  known  as  the 
Decade  of  Development.  It  is  in  the  next  10  years 
that  the  peak  effort  of  development  must  be  made 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  great  undertaking. 
And  it  is  within  the  next  10  years  that  concen- 
trated effort,  by  a  partnership  of  the  advanced 
nations,  can  produce  fruitful  results.  In  that 
decade  some  of  the  less  developed  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, — nations,  for 
example,  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and  the  Kepublic  of  China— may  be  brought  to 
the  point  where  they  can  continue  to  grow  on 
their  own,  without  the  need  for  extraordinary  ex- 
ternal assistance. 

This  is  part  of  a  new  approach  to  economic 
development :  the  idea  that  aid  should  be  managed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  recipient  nations  are  en- 
couraged to  plan  so  that  resources  are  concen- 
trated within  a  comprehensive  development 
program  on  projects  calculated  to  get  them  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  at  some  definite  future  point. 
This  approach  contrasts  constructively  with  as- 
sistance that  does  no  more  than  keep  a  desperate 
economic  situation  from  total  collapse. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  suggest 
that  all  emergency  assistance  can  be  converted  to 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  long-term  programed 
aid.  There  are  critical  and  sensitive  areas  in  the 
world,  such  as  Korea,  where  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  cold  war  effectively  prevents  an  early  pros- 
pect for  transition  to  this  new  concept  of  foreign 
assistance. 

If  the  economic  development  goals  of  the  free 
world's  underprivileged  are  to  be  achieved,  it  will 
come  about  only  if  the  Atlantic  Community  recog- 
nizes the  fact  of  interdependence  and  partnership. 
Appreciation  of  this  situation  is  growing  among 
us  and  our  partners.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assure  such  understanding  merely 
by  sporadic  discussion. 
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We  Americans  recognized  this  fact  in  the  fiel 
of  defense  in  1949,  when  we  took  the  lead  in  th 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza 
tion.  Today  in  Washington  we  are  taking  a  f  res 
look  at  NATO  to  see  how  the  alliance  can  b 
strengthened  and  our  common  defense  effori 
made  more  effective. 

Institutions  for  Economic  Cooperation 

But  now  the  need  for  common  understandin 
and  coordinated  action  has  expanded  from  d< 
f  ense  to  economics.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  tab 
the  next  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  mechanisi 
that  will  encourage  systematic  cooperation  anion 
the  advanced  nations  in  the  economic  field. 

Such  an  institution  has  existed  for  more  tha 
12  years  among  the  Western  European  nations  i 
the  form  of  the  OEEC — the  Organization  fc 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  The  OEE1 
was  conceived  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mai 
shall  plan  in  recognition  of  the  interdependence  ( 
the  weak — the  European  nations  with  a  commo 
problem  of  reconstruction.  Now  that  those  ni 
tions  have  become  strong,  the  hard  facts  of  ect 
nomic  life  widen  the  circle  of  interdepended 
and  partnership  to  encompass  the  United  Stat* 
and  Canada  as  well. 

These  developments  clearly  call  for  a  new  a; 
proach.  Kecognizing  this  the  United  States  Go 
ernment  in  December  1959  proposed  that  a  ne 
Atlantic  Community  organization  be  created  I 
supersede  the  Organization  for  European  Eo 
nomic  Cooperation.3  The  United  States  an 
Canada  would  both  be  full  members  of  this  ne 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Organization  f< 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

During  the  past  year  a  long  series  of  negoti 
tions  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  conventk 
among  20  nations  to  bring  such  a  new  organizatk 
into  being.  This  convention,  the  equivalent  of 
treaty,  was  signed  in  December  and  was  submits 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  the  final  acts  of  tl 
Eisenhower  administration.4  It  is  now  before  tl 
Senate  for  ratification.    In  fact  I  testified  on 


"For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  43,  ai 
Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  139. 

4  For  text  of  the  OECD  convention,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
1961,  p.  11.  For  an  address  on  the  OECD  by  Secreta 
Rusk  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ball  and  Secretary  of  t 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  6,  1961,  pp.  3S 
326,  and  330. 
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■relay  afternoon  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
reign  Kelations  Committee  to  consider  that 
ification. 

rhe  convention  as  drafted  is,  I  think,  a  good 
sument.  It  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
velopment.  It  clearly  states  a  basis  on  which 
i  industrialized  nations  of  North  America  and 
rope  agree  to  consult  and  cooperate  and  the 
sons  why  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  It  pro- 
[es  the  means  for  converting  common  policy  ob- 
tives  into  effective  action.  It  neither  restricts 
I  impinges  on  the  sovereign  rights  which  each 
the  member  countries  is  determined  to  preserve, 
short  the  convention  provides  a  simple,  sturdy 
tform  from  which  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
mmunity  can  launch  cooperative  and  construc- 
9  action  to  meet  the  major  economic  problems 
ing  us  today. 

rhe  work  of  the  OECD  will  fall  into  three  main 
egories.  First,  in  an  implicit  recognition  of 
nomic  interdependence,  it  provides  a  forum 
which  the  member  countries  can  review  and  dis- 
s  their  economic  policies  and  coordinate  those 
icies  to  avoid  or  correct  distortions — including 
<t  type  of  distortion  which  has  created  balance- 
payments  difficulties  not  only  for  the  United 
ites  but  for  the  other  Western  Powers.  In  the 
stern  World  of  today  such  distortions  will  in- 
tably  occur  unless  all  of  the  major  industrial 
vers  pursue  adequate  policies  of  growth.  By 
king  it  possible  for  the  member  nations  to  dis- 
ss and  review  the  economic  policies  of  other 
mbers,  the  total  economy  of  the  free  world 
>uld  function  with  greater  efficiency  and  much 
3  friction. 

rhe  second  major  purpose  of  the  OECD  is  to 
wide  a  means  for  coordination  in  helping  to 
•ve  forward  the  sound  economic  expansion  of 
i  less  developed  countries.  The  OECD  will 
Ty  out  this  work  through  a  Development  As- 
kance Committee.  Through  this  committee, 
•peration  on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
»v  of  development  assistance  as  well  as  for  an 
litable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  assistance  may 
advanced.  The  problems  of  assistance  can  be 
died  in  common,  and  the  technical  knowledge 
the  Western  industrial  powers — as  well  as  of 
pan — can  be  put  to  the  service  of  this  great 
iertaking.  This  source  of  strength  has  an 
>rmous  potential.     The  OECD  countries  have 


an  aggregate  population  of  almost  a  half  a  billion. 
They  are  a  vast  reservoir  of  economic  resources, 
technical  skills,  and  intellectual  talents.  They 
should,  by  coordinating  their  efforts,  contribute 
greatly  to  helping  the  peoples  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping lands  help  themselves. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives  the  member  govern- 
ments will  take  fully  into  account  the  political 
and  social  realities  of  the  newly  developing  areas. 
I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  will  in  no  way  operate  as  a 
monolithic  "creditors'  club"  to  impose  conditions 
upon  recipient  countries,  nor  will  it  administer 
aid  programs.  Its  main  purpose  will  be  to  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of 
assistance.  By  mobilizing  resources  which  have 
not  previously  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  a 
much  higher  level  of  assistance  can  be  achieved 
during  these  critical  years  when  many  nations  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  to  the  point  where 
self-sustaining  growth  is  possible. 

A  third  and  final  purpose  of  the  OECD  is  to 
make  possible  the  consideration  of  broad  trade 
policies  in  an  international  context.  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  OECD  will  neither 
establish  nor  administer  trade  rules  nor  have  any 
authority  regarding  the  trade  rules  of  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade] .  The 
OECD  will  not  conduct  tariff  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand  the  OECD  offers  a  special 
advantage  which  may  prove  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  member 
countries.  It  provides  a  forum  in  which  there 
can  be  a  free  discussion  of  the  problems  involv- 
ing the  "Six"  and  the  "Seven" — the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  By  making  possible  a  discussion  of 
these  problems  in  a  forum  of  OECD,  the  influence 
of  the  larger  Atlantic  Community,  including  the 
United  States,  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  these  three  broad 
aims  of  the  OECD  attest  to  the  determination 
of  the  Atlantic  community  of  nations  to  meet  the 
pressing  economic  challenges  of  the  sixties.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  depressed  period 
when  the  OEEC  was  established  as  a  group  of 
nations  faced  with  the  common  task  of  rebuilding 
their  damaged  and  weakened  economies.  The 
OECD  will  be  a  grouping  of  strong  nations,  de- 
termined to  increase  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
not  only  for  their  individual  benefit  but  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  developing  countries  whose  future 
course  may  well  determine  the  shape  of  the  world 
of  the  seventies. 

We  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at  a  new  frontier  in 
free-world  economic  cooperation.  The  promise 
that  lies  beyond  holds  out  great  hope  for  all  free 
peoples  to  achieve  their  legitimate  aspirations  for 
a  better  and  more  fruitful  life.  But  we  and  our 
allies  shall  not  cross  that  frontier  unless  we  Amer- 
icans lead  the  way. 

Let  me  remind  you  the  OECD  grew  out  of  an 
American  initiative.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  bipar- 
tisan effort.  It  was  proposed  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  supported  by  the  present  one. 
It  is  an  American  initiative  which  must  not  falter 
nor  fail. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  OECD  will  come  into 
being  until  the  United  States  has  ratified  the  con- 
vention. Other  countries  will  be  likely  to  delay 
their  legislative  processes  until  the  new  organiza- 
tion has  been  assured  of  our  full  participation. 
But  even  before  the  OECD  comes  into  being,  we 
can  still  work  with  our  allies  to  deal  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day — provided  that  by 
an  early  ratification  of  the  convention  we  demon- 
strate our  intention  of  playing  a  continuing  part 
in  the  new  institution  which  we  are  creating. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  sum  up  all  I  have 
to  say  to  you  tonight  in  two  sentences : 

If  the  Western  World  is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
strong. 

If  it  is  to  be  strong,  the  individual  national 
states  must  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 

That  is  why  I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  new 
organization  which  is  being  brought  into  being  we 
shall  be  able  to  multiply  our  strength  through  co- 
operation and  dedication  to  common  purpose. 


Special  Economic  Mission 
Visits  Bolivia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  9 
(press  release  121)  that  President  Kennedy  on  the 
previous  day  had  announced  the  departure  that 
evening  of  a  special  mission  to  review  the  status 
and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  economic  policies  in  Bo- 
livia. The  mission  expects  to  spend  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  in  Bolivia  before  returning  to 
Washington  with  their  recommendations.     The 


members  of  the  three-man  commission  are  Willar 
L.  Thorp,  professor  of  economics,  Amherst  Co 
lege,  chairman;  Jack  C.  Corbett,  vice  president  c 
Checchi  &  Co.,  Rome,  Italy;  and  Seymour  » 
Rubin,  Washington  attorney.  Wymberley  Del 
Coerr,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  fc 
Inter- American  Affairs,  will  act  as  adviser  t 
the  mission. 


U.S.  Contributes  $1.6  Million  To  Clos 
Refugee  Camps  in  Austria 

Press  release  127  dated  March  10 

Richard  R.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Office  ( 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  Department  ( 
State,  announced  on  March  10  that  the  Unite 
States,  responding  to  a  request  from  the  Goven 
ment  of  Austria,  the  special  representative  of  tl 
Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  tl 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  will  pr< 
vide  $1.6  million  to  close  refugee  camps  in  Au 
tria.  This  contribution  brings  to  over  $71 
million  the  amount  spent  by  the  U.S.  Goven 
ment  for  refugee  purposes  during  World  Ref ug< 
Year. 

To  generate  this  contribution  the  U.S.  Goveri 
ment  will  provide  corn  to  Austria.  The  proceed 
from  sale  of  this  corn  will  be  used,  together  wit 
funds  contributed  by  the  U.N.  High  Commi 
sioner  for  Refugees  as  well  as  by  various  grou] 
in  other  countries  in  connection  with  the  Wor. 
Refugee  Year,  toward  the  construction  of  perm: 
nent  apartment  dwellings  for  3,000  refugee  f am 
lies.  The  Austrian  Government  is  financing  $'. 
million  of  this  program,  which  calls  for  an  ove 
all  expenditure  of  $15.5  million. 

Construction  under  this  program  has  alreac 
been  started.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dwellings  wi 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1962,  thus  allowing  f< 
the  removal  of  all  refugees  from  43  old  refug 
camps  in  Austria.  Most  of  the  refugees  who  wi 
become  permanently  settled  through  this  proje 
are  naturalized  Austrian  citizens  who  were  fo 
merly  under  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  High  Cor 
missioner.  Aside  from  the  3,000  refugee  famili 
who  will  thus  remain  in  Austria,  there  are  sever 
thousand  foreign  refugees  still  in  Austria  waitir 
for  resettlement  opportunities  in  other  countri 
and  new  refugees  continue  to  arrive.  In  19c 
alone,  5,094  refugees  escaped  into  Austria. 
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ebt  and  Equity  for  Development:  New  Uses  for  Old  Tools 


by  Frank  M.  Coffin 

Managing  Director,  Development  Loan  Fimd l 


This  administration  in  its  very  brief  life  to 
ite  has  shown  a  remarkable  tendency  to  take 
irious  bulls  by  the  horns.  The  President,  the 
ecretary  of  State,  and  Ambassador  Stevenson 
ive  had  to  deal  with  Laos  and  the  Congo, 
rthur  Goldberg  [Secretary  of  Labor]  has  helped 
lediate  two  strikes.  And  I  am  addressing  this 
eeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
aw.  For  one  whose  claim  to  any  international 
atus,  legal  or  financial,  is  less  than  2  weeks  old, 
lis  act  demonstrates  fortitude  if  not  prudence. 
For  my  part,  this  is  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
iperiences  of  my  first  2  weeks.  It  compares 
tost  favorably  with  testifying  before  the  Appro- 
riations  Committee  seeking  funds.  As  a  Mem- 
er  of  Congress  I  had  always  wondered  why 
itnesses  from  the  executive  branch  appeared 
ervous,  chain  smoked,  and  stumbled  over  the 
implest  sentences.  Now  I  know. 
Even  though  I  speak  to  you  without  the  ad- 
antage  of  long  experience,  this  is  not  as  for- 
lidable  an  obstacle  as  it  might  be.  For  the 
elds  of  international  law  and  international 
conomic  development  are  alike  in  that  ancient 
now]  edge  is  less  important  than  sensitive  insight ; 
?hat  has  been  achieved  is  less  important  than 
?hat  must  be  achieved;  and  each  is  dependent 
n  the  other. 

Tonight  I  would  dwell  on  two  concepts  of  law 
fhich  are  also  potent  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
>f  economic  development — debt  and  equity,  in  the 
>alance-sheet  meanings  of  the  terms.  The  history 
•i  lending  and  investing  is  much  of  the  history 
»f  the  Western  World.  The  lower  right  section 
>n  the  balance  sheet  tells  much  of  the  story  of  the 


'Address   made  before  the  American  Society   of  In- 
smational  Law  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  2. 


Industrial  Kevolution,  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  Western  Europe. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  if  anything  is  ever  really 
new.  We  read  of  deliberations  in  the  new  Inter- 
national Development  Association  about  making 
loans  for  very  long  terms  to  developing  countries, 
with  long  grace  periods  and  low  rates  of  interest. 
Then  we  reflect  on  the  financing  of  railroads  in 
this  country  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  realize  that  this  kind  of  "soft  loan"  for  de- 
velopment is  hardly  new. 

But  there  is  something  new — the  temper  of  the 
times.  There  is  a  compulsiveness  that  begets 
impatience  with  the  slow  processes  of  decision- 
making by  myriads  of  investors  of  capital.  There 
is  a  corrosive  distrust  of  those  whose  capita] 
would  make  possible  the  extraction  of  the  earth's 
wealth,  to  the  enrichment  of  those  who  extract 
rather  than  those  who  reside. 

The  traditional  uses  of  debt  and  equity  seem 
to  have  greatest  utility  where  values,  customs,  and 
traditions  are  shared.  Where  such  common  hall- 
marks of  civilization  are  lacking  and  where  even 
color  is  a  divisive  force,  debt  and  equity  require 
new  conceptual  frameworks  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  late  20th  century  as  well  as  they  have  served 
earlier  centuries. 

Their  very  goals — insofar  as  the  developing 
countries  are  concerned — are  different.  Increas- 
ingly we  see  investment,  whether  by  debt  obliga- 
tion or  certificates  of  ownership  of  shares,  not  as 
keys  to  the  control  of  vital  strategic  resources, 
not  as  access  to  pyramiding  profits,  nor  as  step- 
pingstones  to  political  power.  Any  or  all  of  these 
motives  may  be  present,  but  the  most  farsighted 
of  us  see  a  link  between  the  sound  management  of 
resources  and  sensitive  management  practices  and 
the  achievement  of  our  ultimate  political  goal :  a 
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world  of  nations  enabled  through  reasonably  rapid 
economic  growth  to  realize  and  preserve  the  basic 
conditions  of  freedom. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  perspective  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  new  uses  of  our  old 
tools — debt  and  equity. 

DLF's  Unique  Role 

As  the  new  Managing  Director  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  I  take  pride  in  the  essential  truth 
about  this  new  instrument  of  policy :  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  use  the  old  concept  of  debt  for  the  new 
goal  of  conscious  development.  It  does  not  exist 
to  make  profits.  It  does  not  pretend  that  develop- 
ment is  either  cheap  or  painless.  Those  who  dis- 
miss its  soft-currency  loans  as  grants  in  disguise 
miss  this  basic  truth— that  intelligent  lending  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  development. 

As  you  may  know,  I  spent  4  years  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  during 
the  time  when  our  Government  was  trying  to  find 
some  way  by  which  the  less  developed  nations 
might  obtain  the  capital  they  needed  for  economic 
growth.  We  had  learned  since  World  War  II 
that  the  problem  of  foreign  aid  actually  consists 
of  several  quite  different  problems.  For  example, 
it  is  one  thing  to  help  rehabilitate  the  damaged 
economy  of  an  industrialized  nation  which  only 
needs  some  restoration  of  physical  facilities.  But 
it  is  a  different  thing  altogether  to  try  to  establish 
a  modern  economic  system  in  a  nation  which  has 
never  had  one. 

We  realized  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  lat- 
ter task  we  needed  a  new  agency.  Existing  agen- 
cies, like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  were  well  equipped  to  help  countries  which 
could  afford  to  borrow  dollars  and  repay  dollars 
in  relatively  normal  repayment  terms.  But  the 
less  developed  nations  will  not  be  substantial  dol- 
lar earners  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
they  need  dollar  financing  in  large  amounts  if 
they  are  going  to  carry  out  their  development  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  political  freedom.  The 
alternative  is  to  meet  their  foreign  exchange  needs 
with  rubles. 

Our  discussions  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  an  agency  authorized 
to  lend  money  for  economic  growth  on  terms  so 
adjusted  as  to  avoid  the  trap  of  burdening  the 
recipient  nation   with  a  crushing  annual  debt- 
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service  load.  DLF  may,  for  example,  accept  w 
payment  in  the  national  currency  of  the  borrowin 
nation  rather  than  in  dollars.  We  are  proud  ( 
our  unique  role  as  a  bank  of  last  resort. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  I  have  had  a  kind  of  paterns 
interest  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  ever  sum 
it  was  just  a  gleam  in  Congress'  eye.  As  a  resu 
of  my  studies  of  the  agency,  I  contributed  son 
amendments  to  the  original  legislation — amenc 
ments  which  I  now  must  live  with.  There  ai 
times  when  I  can't  help  remembering  the  man  wl: 
invented  the  guillotine  and  who  wound  up  testin 
his  own  invention. 

Though  it  is  still  gathering  experience,  I  thin 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  successful! 
fulfilling  its  intended  function  of  using  debt  i 
new  ways  for  development.  It  enables  us  to  can 
out  the  task  of  aiding  the  emerging  nations  in. 
way  that  does  full  justice  to  both  parties  to  tfl 
transaction.  It  makes  use  of  the  loan  mechanis 
to  put  appropriate  segments  of  our  foreign  ai 
on  the  basis  of  a  businesslike,  borrower-lend( 
relationship  rather  than  a  donor-recipient  reli* 
tionship,  which  always  involves  some  suspicion  C 
dependency.  To  put  it  another  way,  DLF  repr 
sents  the  application  of  proven  business  practic 
to  some  of  our  economic  dealings  with  otto 
nations. 

The  loan  mechanism  has  many  advantages, 
enables  us  in  effect  to  build  a  management  overla 
into  our  financial  assistance.    From  the  very  ou 
set,  even  before  a  loan  is  approved,  we  and  the  a 
plicant  work  together  in  applying  economic,  tecl 
nical,  and  financial  criteria  to  a  businesslike  evah 
ation  of  the  proposal.    It  is  made  clear  that  the 
factors  remain  dominant  throughout  our  conside 
ation  of  the  proposal.    And  after  the  loan  is  a 
proved  and  signed,  the  loan  mechanism  provk 
us  with  a  legitimate  and  acceptable  means  of  re 
resenting  our  interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  t 
undertaking. 

Furthermore,  a  loan  set  up  with  due  observan 
of  the  circumstances  of  both  parties  involves  le 
long-range  burden  on  their  ultimate  resourc 
than  any  other  form  of  aid.  Finally,  the  gener 
effect  of  the  whole  transaction  is  to  help  link  t 
development  effort  of  the  borrowing  nation  inl 
the  business  and  commercial  network  of  the  fr< 
world.  The  practices  and  relationships  of  01 
free-enterprise  system  are  built  into  and  exemp 
fied  by  the  assistance  transaction  itself. 

Our  Government  will  still  have  to  render  a  coi 
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arable  amount  of  its  assistance  in  the  form  of 
nts.  Grants  are  probably  the  most  appropriate 
ms  of  contributing  to  mutual  defense  efforts, 
helping  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  famines 
jarthquakes,  or  of  aiding  certain  noneconomic 
[ertakings  such  as  programs  for  teaching  people 

improve  their  agricultural  or  sanitation 
;hods. 

Tiere  may  well  be  changes  in  our  lending  ap- 
ach.  Loans  which  now  are  confined  to  projects 
j  underwrite  overseas  imports  of  needed  com- 
iities.    Much  needs  to  be  learned  about  relend- 

local  currencies  received  in  payment.  There 
mch  to  be  said  for  making  loans  repayable  in 
iars  over  a  very  long  term.  But  whatever  the 
nges,  in  the  fields  where  they  can  appropriately 
lsed  I  think  that  the  new  uses  of  debt  will  be- 
ie  increasingly  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 

ouraging  Flow  of  Private  Resources 

a  speaking  of  the  new  uses  of  debt,  I  have  been 
:ing  about  a  challenge  to  government.  But 
ernment  alone  cannot  begin  to  accomplish  the 
Blopment  task.  No  government  on  earth,  nor 
the  governments  on  earth  combined,  could 
ster  the  resources  of  money  and  talent  needed 
y  to  develop  the  world's  opportunities  for  the 
efit  of  the  world's  people.  The  underdeveloped 
ions  include  the  most  populous,  the  most  fer- 
tile warmest  and  most  naturally  hospitable 
ts  of  the  globe.  They  contain  a  good  share  of 
world's  natural  resources  and  well  over  a  bil- 
people.  Most  of  these  people  are  living  near 
lelow  the  subsistence  level. 
Phat  we  have  learned  in  recent  years  is  that 
ernment  agencies  like  the  Development  Loan 
id,  while  providing  limited  financial  assistance 
sconomic  projects  overseas,  can  do  so  in  such 
ay  as  to  support  and  encourage  a  much  greater 
'  of  private  resources  into  the  development 
:.  They  can  do  this  by  helping  to  overcome 
e  of  the  obstacles  and  problems  that  have 
lerto  tended  to  keep  private  enterprise  out  of 
developing  nations. 

.s  recently  as  1958,  the  total  U.S.  private  in- 
■ment  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  outside 
Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  all 
ns  of  activity  combined,  except  for  oil, 
mnted  to  less  than  $60  million  a  year.  Many 
erican  counties  have  budgets  bigger  than  that. 
h  investment  at  such  a  low  rate,  U.S.  private 


enterprise  was  not  making  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution to,  nor  exercising  much  influence  over, 
the  growth  of  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  The  ironic  fact  was  that 
the  nations  who  would  have  much  to  say  about 
the  future  security  of  enterprise  as  we  know  it 
were  not  exposed  to  it. 

Yet  in  the  past  American  enterprise  has  not 
been  reluctant  either  to  take  risks  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities.  And  Heaven  knows  the 
emerging  nations  present  opportunities  that  are 
both  rich  and  varied.  They  are  today's  economic 
frontiers.  What  has  kept  our  businessmen  out 
of  these  practically  virgin  fields  ? 

One  outstanding  obstacle  is  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic instability  that  exists  in  many  of  the 
emerging  nations.  Our  investors  have  the  un- 
fortunate image  of  a  constant  threat  of  invasion 
or  insurrection,  the  danger  of  creeping  or  out- 
right expropriation,  the  fear  of  governmental  har- 
assment of  business  operations.  A  disturbance  of 
this  kind  in  any  of  the  developing  nations  tends 
to  impair  confidence  in  all  the  others.  Perhaps 
the  most  pervading  fear  is  that  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  less  developed  nations  repre- 
sent cultures  quite  different  from  those  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Their  laws  and  methods  of  doing 
business  are  different,  and  unfortunately  many 
of  our  businessmen  are  reluctant  to  operate  in  an 
unfamiliar  environment  and  therefore  have  no  op- 
portunity to  influence  it.  I  sometimes  wonder 
which  comes  first,  investment  or  law.  The  theme 
of  this  meeting  is  the  role  of  law  in  overseas  in- 
vestment. An  argument  could  be  made  for  the 
theme,  the  role  of  investment  in  overseas  law. 

Finally,  demands  exist  here  at  home  for  most  of 
our  available  talent  and  capital.  Here,  in  the 
short  run,  profits  are  more  sure.  The  unfortunate 
result  of  all  these  influences  is  that  we  risk  seeing 
rich  opportunities  in  some  extremely  important 
regions  preempted  by  enterprisers  from  other 
nations,  friendly  or  unfriendly.  The  risk  ven- 
tures of  today  cut  the  pattern  of  tomorrow's  trade 
channels. 

Extent  of  DLF's  Guaranty  Authority 

I  submit  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  recent 
years — longer  than  many  of  you  may  realize — 
toward  meeting  and  overcoming  those  problems. 
Today  the  United  States  Government  is  prepared 
to  cut  down  to  manageable  size  the  risk  in  ventures 
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in  emerging  nations.    The  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  is  prepared  to  write  guaran- 
ties against  inconvertibility,  expropriation,  or  war 
losses  in  45  nations  with  which  we  have  appro- 
priate treaties.    The  Development  Loan  Fund  can 
go  even  farther.     It  can  guarantee  against  col- 
lection failure,  repayment  failure,  political  risk, 
credit  risk,  riot  and  civil  commotion  risk — in  fact, 
virtually  everything  except  normal  business  risk— 
for  both  loans  and  equity  investments,  in  virtually 
any  underdeveloped  country  regardless  of  treaty 
status— provided  only  that  the  enterprise  meets 
DLF's  normal  lending  criteria  and  that  the  enter- 
prisers make  an  appreciable  contribution  of  their 
own  to  the  undertakings  in  the  form  of  financing 
and  management  know-how.    I  realize  that  many 
potential  American  investors  do  not  appreciate 
the  extent  of  our  guaranty  authority.    It  is  like 
the  modesty  of  a  modern  maiden— not  terribly 
obvious.    I  hope  you  will  help  us  spread  the  word, 
for  we  would  like  to  see  it  used  more  fully  than  it 
has  been. 

Furthermore,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
when  financing  is  not  available  elsewhere,  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  share  the  risk  of  a 
venture  by  participating  in  the  financing  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  And  it  offers  many  other  serv- 
ices that  can  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  operating  in  an  unfamiliar  part  of 
the  world. 

In  discussing  the  new  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment, I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
couple  them  with  the  new  uses  of  investment. 
Your  Government  has  struggled  to  work  out  these 
techniques,  not  to  make  windfall  profits  possible 
for  the  few  but  out  of  a  faith  that  our  competitive, 
risk-taking  private  enterprise  is  one  of  our  best 
and  most  persuasive  traditions.     When  we  give 
economic  assistance  in  any  form,  unless  we  in- 
crease the  management  consciousness  and  capacity 
of  the  aided  country,  we  have  merely  transferred 
physical     goods.       Investment     in     developing 
countries  today  serves  our  deepest  purposes  only 
if  it  is  a  vehicle  for  planting  the  seed  of  sound 
management. 

Therefore  the  new  uses  of  investment  in  the 
emerging  countries  involve  a  proposal  that  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
host  country:  enough  conviction  to  invest  some 
effort  and  money  in  the  proposal ;  the  determina- 
tion to  provide  the  management  know-how  to 
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make  it  work ;  often,  concern  for  social  problems 
connected  with  the  enterprise;  and,  sometimes, 
the  willingness  to  take  a  "turnkey"  attitude- 
to  plan  for  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  enterprise 
to  local  management. 

If  a  private  enterpriser  can  subscribe  to  these 
new  uses— and  not  all  of  them  are  legally  re- 
quired—he can  lay  before  his  board  of  director- 
an  overseas  proposition  of  minimal  risk  that  may 
yield  profits  in  dollars  at  an  attractive  rate.  Anc 
he  will  be  helping  export  management,  an  im 
portant  ingredient  of  the  kind  of  growth  thai 
nurtures  freedom. 

i! 
A  Pattern  of  Tomorrow's  Trade 

There  is  a  final  point  to  make  about  the  nev! 
uses  of  debt  and  equity  for  development.  It  i 
that  these  uses  will  come  home  to  roost.  I  sail 
earlier  that  the  risks  of  today  cut  the  patter 
of  tomorrow's  trade. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  increase  America 
exports  in  the  long  run  than  to  open  the  va^ 
potential  market  represented  by  the  billion  an 
a  quarter  people  in  the  emerging  nations  of  tl) 
world.  If  we  could  increase  the  income  of  eac 
of  those  people  by  only  $4  a  year,  we  would  t 
creating  $5  billion  worth  of  extra  purchasir 
power  annually.  I  feel  little  doubt  that  this  an, 
more  will  be  done.  Those  people  and  those  n;, 
tions  are  driving  forward,  and  I  don't  think  am 
thing  in  the  world  is  going  to  stop  them.  But  tl 
extent  to  which  their  new  purchasing  power 
directed  toward  the  United  States,  the  extent  1 
which  their  emerging  development  yields  benefi 
to  American  workers  and  producers  and  busines 
men,  is  likely  to  depend  on  the  extent  to  whk 
we  Americans  participate  now  in  the  task  < 
creating  that  purchasing  power.  We  cann 
abandon  the  development  field  to  others  and  st: 
expect  to  reap  its  harvest. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  these  topi< 
I  have  not  told  you  of  the  many  things  the  D 
velopment  Loan  Fund  is  doing  to  help  impro: 
the  climate  for,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of,  pi- 
vate  enterprise  in  the  developing  nations.  ■ 
haven't  said  anything  about  how  we  are  trynj 
to  encourage  small  private  enterprises  throujt 
loans  to  development  banks,  nor  of  the  assistant 
we  are  giving  to  economic-overhead  underta- 
ings,  nor  of  our  attempts  to  create  opportunity 
for  American  investment,  nor  of  our  efforts) 
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courage  the  formation  of  joint  private  enter- 
ises  and  private  consortiums. 
What  I  have  done  is  try  to  give  you  some 
lication  of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  with 
rich  we  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  are 
proaching  the  challenges  that  confront  us.  We 
i  a  great  potential  if  Government  and  private 
terprise  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  these  dec- 
es  of  development.  We  need  your  help.  We 
lieve  we  have  something  to  offer  you.  We  know 
it  together  we  can  put  the  old  tools  of  debt 
d  equity  to  new  uses  in  a  high  endeavor. 


>ard  of  Foreign  Scholarships  Urges 
pansion  of  Fulbright  Program 

ss  release  114  dated  March  7 

[n  a  45 -minute  appointment  at  the  White  House 
February  27,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ps  presented  President  Kennedy  with  a  report 1 
2fing  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
lbright  educational  exchange  program, 
rhe  Board,  a  10-member  public  body  consisting 
distinguished  educators  and  representatives  of 
dent  and  veteran  groups,  is  appointed  by  the 
esident  to  supervise  the  educational  exchange 
>gram  under  the  Fulbright  Act.  The  Fulbright 
)gram  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Government's 
icational  exchange  operations  and  has  provided 
■  the  exchange  of  more  than  40,000  graduate 
dents,  teachers,  and  university  professors  be- 
sen  the  United  States  and  41  countries  the  world 
Jr.  The  exchanges  have  greatly  increased 
nerican  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and 
•eign  knowledge  of  the  United  States, 
rhe  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships'  report  to 
Bsident  Kennedy  points  out  that  the  future  of 
»  Fulbright  program  might  be  jeopardized  un- 
s  early  measures  are  taken  to  overcome  financial 
acuities  confronting  the  program.  Hitherto, 
ancing  has  been  through  foreign  currencies 
[uired  by  the  American  Government  through 
)  sale  abroad  of  American  surplus  properties  or 
•plus  agricultural  commodities.  A  lack  of  funds 
•  some  countries  and  uncertainty  about  their 
itinued  availability  in  other  countries  prevents 
s  program  from  being  initiated  in  all  countries 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
>n  request  from  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Depart- 
nt  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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where  it  is  needed  or  from  being  developed  to  an 
adequate  level  in  some  of  the  countries  where  it 
does  exist. 

The  report  urges  that  the  size  and  scope  of 
country  programs  be  determined  by  the  contribu- 
tion they  are  to  make  to  America's  relationships 
with  the  countries  concerned  and  the  mutual  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  rather  than  by  the  availability 
of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  them.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  program  be  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  need  immediate  as- 
sistance in  fields  such  as  education  and  where  the 
Fulbright  program  provides  an  ideal  mechanism 
for  providing  such  assistance  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  cooperating  nations  and  with  a 
minimum  of  political  irritations.  The  program 
should  continue  to  maintain  and  accentuate  those 
features  which  give  it  its  distinct  identity  and 
which  are  its  principal  source  of  strength,  includ- 
ing its  binational  character  and  its  long-range 
educational  goals. 

To  facilitate  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
program,  the  report  urges  that  three  principal 
things  be  done.  First,  the  contribution  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges  to  the  attainment  of 
our  national  foreign  policy  goals  should  be  fully 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  a  permanent  and 
continuing  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.  To 
this  end,  a  statement  should  be  made  at  the  highest 
level  declaring  that  the  encouragement,  improve- 
ment, and  enlargement  of  educational  exchanges 
is  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Secondly,  larger  sums  of  government- 
owned  foreign  currencies  should  be  made 
available  to  the  program,  and,  where  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  not  available,  dollar  appropriations 
should  be  made.  Third,  changes  in  legislation 
permitting  ample  latitude  for  the  expansion  and 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  program  should  be 
given  every  consideration  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

In  receiving  the  Board's  report,  President 
Kennedy  declared  that  the  great  value  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  to  improving  world 
understanding  and  to  strengthening  our  own 
international  position  had  already  been  well 
proved  by  the  gratifying  results  of  the  Fulbright 
and  similar  programs.  He  stated  that  "there  is 
no  better  way  of  helping  the  new  nations  of  Latin 
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America,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  their  present  pur- 
suit of  freedom  and  better  living  conditions  than 
by  assisting  them  to  develop  their  human  resources 
through  education.  Likewise,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  strengthen  our  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship  with  older  nations  than  through  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interchange."    The  President 


further  declared  that  "the  whole  [exchange]  fiel< 
is  in  urgent  need  of  policy  development,  unifica 
tion,  and  vigorous  direction"  and  that  he  wa 
therefore  looking  to  the  Secretary  of  State  "t< 
exercise  primary  responsibility  for  policy  guid 
ance  and  program  direction  by  governmental  ac 
tivities  in  this  field." 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Accelerating  Economic  Growth  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 


Statement  by  Isaiah  Frank 

Director,  Office  of  International  Financial  and  Development  Affairs  x 


When  I  say  that  I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  here, 
I  am  not  simply  conforming  to  traditional  custom 
at  gatherings  of  this  kind.  This  is  my  first  visit 
to  the  wonderful  city  of  Bangkok,  and  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  all  the  hospitality  shown  to  us 
by  our  Thai  friends.  For  me  it  is  also  my  initia- 
tion into  the  work  of  ECAFE  [Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  on  ECAFE's 
home  ground.  In  the  course  of  my  duties  in 
Washington  I  have  become  aware  of  the  long 
series  of  important  activities  carried  out  under  the 
aegis  of  this  Committee.  ECAFE  has  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  our  understanding  of  common  prob- 
lems and  to  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
efforts  among  the  members  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. My  Government  is  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  these  efforts. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  indeed  of  ECAFE  as  a  whole,  is  eco- 


1  Made  on  Jan.  28  before  the  13th  session  of  the  ECAFE 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources,  held  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  Jan.  26-Eeb.  3.  Mr.  Frank  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting. 
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nomic  growth.  Regardless  of  which  item  on  tl 
agenda  we  are  discussing,  whether  it  be  region; 
cooperation  or  industrial  productivity  or  ar 
other,  we  are  basically  concerned  with  ho 
economic  growth  can  be  accelerated.  For  it 
only  through  more  rapid  economic  developmei 
that  we  can  solve  what  we  all  recognize  to  be  tl 
major  challenge  of  our  times.  Stripped  of  all  tl 
fancy  words  and  the  technical  jargon,  that  cha 
lenge  can  be  simply  stated.  It  is  the  need  to  elu 
inate  mass  poverty,  a  condition  which,  sadly,  l 
still  all  too  common  in  the  world.  This  point  w; 
discussed  with  great  eloquence  by  the  Philippe 
delegate  and  by  many  others  in  their  openn; 
statements. 

In  searching  for  measures  to  promote  econoir: 
growth  we  are  all  simply  trying  to  develop  police 
that  will  encourage  the  most  efficient  use  of  t* 
resources  that  are  presently  or  potentially  ava- 
able  to  our  countries.  This  is  a  sound  principi 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  economic  developmet 
that  a  country  has  reached.  It  is  the  compelli? 
urgency  of  the  problem,  however,  that  is  so  mu'i 
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iter  in  most  of  the  ECAFE  region  and  in 
er  less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
^s  you  know,  my  Government  has  a  keen  inter- 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  countries  of  the 
JAFE  region.  We  have  steadfastly  recognized 
i  vital  role  that  sound  industrialization  must 
,y  in  the  economic  growth  of  less  developed 
mtries.  It  contributes  to  diversification  and 
>reby  reduces  the  extreme  vulnerability  to 
rket  fluctuations  resulting  from  excessive  de- 
ldence  on  the  production  and  sale  of  a  limited 
ruber  of  primary  products.  Industrialization 
o  has  a  spillover  effect  on  general  economic  de- 
opment  through  its  generation  and  dissemina- 
n  of  new  skills,  new  habits,  and  new  disciplines 
ong  the  people.  My  Government  not  only  wel- 
nes  sound  industrial  development  abroad  but 
3  been  well  aware  that,  over  the  years,  the  most 
Didly  industrializing  countries  have  become  not 
[y  our  competitors  but  also  at  the  same  time 
r  best  customers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  country  is  interested  in 
>nomic  development  everywhere.  We  recog- 
5e  the  interdependence  of  nations,  and  we  feel 
it  the  growth  of  one  should  benefit  the  growth 
others.  In  fact  our  purpose  here  is  to  help 
e  another.  It  is  not  to  engage  in  the  "dance  of 
b  percentages"  or  in  claims  of  the  superiority  of 
e  system  over  another,  as  was  done  by  one  of 
b  delegates  yesterday. 

Newly  developing  countries  are  in  increasing 
aasure  realizing  the  interrelationship  between 
dustry  and  agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  an 
onomy.  Countries  vary  a  great  deal.  Some 
joy  a  high  standard  of  living  even  though  agri- 
lture  is  the  predominant  source  of  wealth, 
ur  distinguished  colleague  here  from  New  Zea- 
nd  represents  a  country  which,  I  believe,  is  a 
)od  example  of  this.  My  own  country  is  fre- 
lently  considered  to  be  an  industrial  giant. 
Tiile  this  is  true,  it  should  be  recognized  that  our 
P"iculture  is  also  of  sizable  proportions.  Al- 
lough  our  industrial  exports  far  exceed  the 
^ricultural,  we  are  the  largest  exporters  of  agri- 
iltural  products  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
ich  sector  of  our  economy  rests  heavily  on  the 
her  sectors.  We  believe  that  a  strengthening 
f  our  agriculture  is  conducive  to  a  stronger  in- 
ustry.  There  is  no  magic  formula  which  deter- 
lines  what  is  the  best  balance  in  a  country 
stween   agriculture    and   manufacturing.    And 


what  is  the  best  balance,  at  one  time,  may  change 
from  decade  to  decade. 

U.S.  Development  Assistance 

In  recent  years  my  Government  has  made  great 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  countries  of  the  ECAFE 
region  attempting  to  further  the  development  of 
industry.  Our  industrial  resources  program 
under  the  United  States  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  is  designed  to  assist  countries 
in  accelerating  their  industrial  development  by 
helping  them  to  develop  the  infrastructure,  in- 
stitutions, technology,  and  plant  which  will  pro- 
mote industrial  and  economic  growth.  Close  to 
$2  billion  of  U.S.  assistance  under  this  program 
has  since  1954  gone  into  industrial  development 
activities  among  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  and 
South  Asia.  The  ICA  has  supported,  in  specific 
cases  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  expansion  in 
power  production  and  distribution,  communica- 
tions, mining,  and  manufacturing.  As  for  manu- 
facturing, our  ICA  assistance  has  included  aid  to 
a  large  number  of  plants  in  the  ECAFE  region 
in  numerous  fields  such  as  cement,  paper,  building 
materials,  chemicals,  textiles,  pharmaceuticals, 
glass,  ceramics,  metal  products,  plastics,  soap, 
paint,  jute,  plywood,  rubber  products,  aluminum, 
food  processing,  fertilizers,  and  many  others. 

A  very  substantial  part  of  our  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  to  the  lesser  developed  members  of 
ECAFE  (totaling  over  $445  million  since  June 
30,  1954)  has  also  gone  to  finance  dollar  costs  of 
a  variety  of  industrial  and  infrastructural  proj- 
ects. This  is  likewise  true  of  the  loans  to  the 
regional  members  of  ECAFE  by  the  U.S.  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund;  its  cumulative  loan  ap- 
provals to  these  countries  amount  to  over  $1 
billion. 

Examples  of  projects  for  which  credits  were 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
fiscal  year  1960  are:  a  cement  plant  in  Ceylon; 
a  glass  plant  in  China;  power  plants  in  India; 
an  automotive  and  parts  manufacturing  plant  in 
Indonesia ;  a  chemical  plant  in  Korea ;  a  railway 
in  Pakistan;  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  aid  which  I  have 
mentioned,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies acquired  from  the  sale  of  commodities 
under  our  P.L.  480  [Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act]  programs  is  also  used 
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in  support  of  industrial  projects.  And,  over  and 
above  the  aid  provided  through  United  States  in- 
strumentalities, my  Government  has  strongly  sup- 
ported various  international  agencies  which  in 
turn  have  assisted  the  area  in  its  industrial 
development. 

Technological  Change  and  Innovation 

In  addition  to  capital  support,  my  Government 
has  tried  to  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  tech- 
nological change  and  innovation,  which  are  so 
essential  to  industrial  development.  For  ex- 
ample, in  10  ECAFE  countries  we  have  sup- 
ported productivity  and  industrial  development 
centers  which  are  proving  effective  in  providing 
technical,  managerial,  and  financial  know-how. 
In  1959  alone  we  supported  over  900  industry 
trainees  in  the  United  States  and  in  third  coun- 
tries. We  have  provided  technical  advisers.  We 
have  also  assisted  countries  to  acquire  nuclear 
research  reactors  and  in  other  ways  have  tried  to 
help  stimulate  new  forms  of  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  devote  several  of  its  agenda  items  to  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  of  technological  change  in 
its  relation  to  economic  development.  So  much 
emphasis  tends  to  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
capital  resources  that  I  fear  there  is  in  many 
quarters  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  crucial 
role  of  technological  change  and  innovation  in  the 
development  process.  There  are  many  aspects  to 
the  innovation  role,  including  the  creation  of  new 
products,  new  methods  of  producing  existing 
products,  the  creation  of  new  markets  and  distri- 
bution techniques,  new  sources  of  supply,  and  new 
forms  of  organization  of  industry.  All  of  these 
changes  are  of  the  essence  of  the  dynamic  process 
of  economic  growth. 

If  you  will  permit  me  once  again  to  refer  to  my 
own  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  cite 
the  results  of  a  study  of  productivity  change  in 
the  United  States.  The  study  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Kesearch,  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  a 
small  volume  by  Solomon  Fabricant  entitled 
Basic  Facts  on  Productivity  Change.  The  study 
concludes  that,  of  the  threefold  increase  in  output 
per  head  in  the  United  States  between  1875  and 
1950,  an  increase  in  tangible  capital  input  ac- 
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counted  for  approximately  14  percent,  whereas 
86  percent  of  the  increase  was  due  to  technological 
progress.  In  short,  economic  growth  requires 
steady  innovation  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
economy — in  small  shops  as  well  as  in  large  fac- 
tories, in  petty  ways  as  well  as  in  dramatic  ones 

Over  much  of  its  history  my  country  has  leaned 
heavily  on  foreign  investment,  largely  private,  tc 
support  its  rapid  development.  It  has  welcomed 
this  help  and  tried  to  provide  an  investment  en 
vironment  conducive  to  the  inflow  of  capital.  It 
has  also  tried  to  maintain  within  its  own  institu- 
tions an  environment  hospitable  to  private  saving 
private  investment,  and  private  initiative.  This 
has  worked  well  for  us,  and  we  consider  that  it 
has  contributed  significantly  to  our  growth  as  ar 
industrial  country. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  promote  the  flow  of  American  capita] 
into  the  less  developed  countries.  Today  we  an 
actively  encouraging  other  advanced  countries  t* 
do  likewise  and  are  also  supporting  the  efforts  oi 
international  agencies  toward  the  same  end. 

I  would  add  that  there  is  much  for  developing 
capital-receiving  countries  themselves  to  do  tc 
help  in  this  process  of  providing  proper  con', 
ditions  to  stimulate  saving  and  to  encourage 
investment.  In  fact  the  primary  responsibility 
must  be  theirs,  a  point  given  explicit  recognitioi 
in  the  recent  General  Assembly  resolution 2  spon 
sored  by  India,  which  deals  with  the  need  t( 
increase  the  flow  of  capital.  I  have  noted  als< 
from  the  recent  Colombo  Plan  deliberations  thai 
more  and  more  Asian  countries  fully  recognizf 
this  responsibility  and  are  in  fact  taking  activi 
steps  to  improve  these  conditions.  And  may  1 
refer  in  this  connection  to  the  recent  Pakistar 
resolution 3  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  deal 
ing  with  means  to  encourage  private  capita 
investment  such  as  national  or  internationa 
credit  insurance  and  investment  guaranty 
arrangements. 

We  hope  that  these  efforts  are  sustained  aiu 
successful.  We  believe  they  can  significantly 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  industry  and  U 
furthering  what  is  the  urgent  goal  and  commoi 
hope  of  all  of  us — namely,  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  Asian  peoples. 

And  may  I  conclude  with  a  reaffirmation  o 


aU.N.  doc.  A/RES/1522(XV). 
8  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1523(XV). 
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tierican  objectives,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  quoting 
«n  the  inaugural  address  of  our  new  President, 
hn  F.  Kennedy : 4 

'To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages  of 
If  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of 
lss  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help 
an  help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is 
[uired.  .  .  ." 


anifestations  of  Anti-Semitism 

itement  by  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree  x 

rhe  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  outrages  in  1959 
3cked  the  world.  These  incidents  were  recog- 
led  as  a  serious  potential  threat  to  the  rights 
d  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
n  of  Human  Rights.  The  question  arose  in 
xious  minds  with  bitter  memories:  Will  these 
es  be  extinguished,  or  will  they  grow  into  wide- 
read  conflagrations  ? 

Faced  with  this  disturbing  question,  the  Sub- 
tnmission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
•otection  of  Minorities  met  its  responsibilities  in 
manner  characteristic  of  its  dedicated  mem- 
rship.  It  acted  promptly,  by  resolution,  to  ex- 
ess  its  deep  concern  over  these  manifestations 
anti-Semitism ;  to  affirm  its  belief  that  it  is  the 
sponsibility  of  the  international  community  to 
eak  out  against  such  manifestations ;  to  ascertain 
e  underlying  factors  and  causes ;  and  to  recom- 
jnd  the  most  effective  measures  which  can  be 
ken  against  them. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  results  of  the  sub- 
mmission's  initiative  and  the  cooperation  of 
any  member  states,  UNESCO  [United  Nations 
ducational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
)n],  and  international  nongovernmental  organi- 
-tions  concerned.2 

To  a  certain  extent  these  reports  are  reassuring, 
he  wave  of  outrages  was  brought  under  control 
.  all  countries  by  May  or  June  of  1960.    Public 


'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 

1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
ar.  6  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3662).  Mrs.  Tree  is  U.S. 
epresentative  on  the  Commission. 

2  For  the  report  of  the  13th  session  of  the  Subcommis- 
5H  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
inorities,  see  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/815  and  Corr.  1. 


reaction  was  invariably  strong  and  condemnatory 
of  the  demonstrations,  and  official  action  was 
prompt  and  vigorous  to  prosecute  wrongdoers  and 
to  prevent  repetition. 

But  if  the  fever  has  subsided,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  a  disease  which  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  so  virulent,  persistent,  and  widespread 
will  not  flare  up  again.  The  reports  did  indicate 
an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  younger  generation 
regarding  the  significance  of  the  swastika  and  the 
crimes  and  horrors  of  which  it  is  a  symbol.  In 
some  areas  remedial  efforts  appear  to  be  under 
way.  This  is  encouraging.  But  the  problem,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  persistent  and  deep.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  educational,  sociological,  and  psycho- 
logical. Consequently  we  are  glad  to  note  from 
the  UNESCO  report  that  it  is  undertaking  a  num- 
ber of  sociological  and  psychological  studies  of 
youth  attitudes  in  this  vital  field  of  people  with 
different  characteristics  living  together.  The  aim 
is  to  shed  light  on  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
recent  evidences  of  race  prejudice  in  certain  youth 
groups. 

It  is  also  encouraging  that  governments  have 
not  taken  this  matter  lightly.  Those  countries 
reporting  on  incidents  of  anti-Semitism  taking 
place  in  their  countries  in  every  instance  expressed 
grave  concern.  Moreover,  these  governments  re- 
ported that  they  had  immediately  taken  steps  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  incidents  and  to  pre- 
vent recurrences. 

This  willingness  to  face  the  facts  and  to  take 
the  necessary  actions  is  encouraging.  This  Com- 
mission must  continue  to  act  as  a  prod  to  the  con- 
sciences of  governments,  to  stimulate  governments 
to  face  up  to  actual  conditions  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct 
conditions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Of  the  documentation  before  us  on  this  subject, 
information  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  document  E/CN. 
4/Sub.2/208/Add.  2  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
The  communication  from  my  Government  on  this 
subject  is  set  forth  in  Add.  1  of  this  document. 
My  Government  expresses  its  deepest  regret  that 
any  such  incidents  took  place  here.  The  denunci- 
ation of  these  incidents  was  immediate  and  spon- 
taneous. Leaders  of  all  groups  deplored  the  inci- 
dents and  took  steps  to  punish  and  prevent  further 
incidents.  The  United  States  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  its  profound  sense  of  indig- 
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nation  and  shock  at  the  epidemic  of  desecration 
and  called  upon  all  persons  and  governments  to 
exert  their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shameful 
events  shall  not  recur.  Comments  from  other 
countries  given  in  document  208  and  Add.  1  are 
along  the  same  line. 

Nongovernmental  organizations  have  provided 
us  in  document  L.216,  with  Adds.  1  through  6, 
with  additional  information  on  countries  where 
these  incidents  took  place.  These  organizations 
provide  considerable  information  about  the  United 
States;  for  example,  on  pages  26  to  45  of  docu- 
ment L.216.  This  same  document  provides  infor- 
mation on  the  United  Kingdom  on  pages  46  to  56, 
on  Austria  on  pages  61  to  65,  on  Norway  on  pages 
67  to  69,  and  on  the  U.S.S.R.  on  pages  25  to  27, 
and  in  Adds.  2  and  4  of  document  L.216. 

Some  of  the  countries  referred  to  by  the  non- 
governmental organizations  had  already  provided 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  in  their  countries. 
Other  countries  referred  to,  which  had  not 
initially  responded  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary- 
General  for  information,  in  some  instances  com- 
mented on  the  reports  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations.  Unfortunately,  some  United  Na- 
tions member  states  referred  to  in  these  reports 
have  not  responded  with  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation in  their  countries,  nor  have  they  indicated 
an  intention  to  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
anti-Semitic  incidents  in  their  countries  or  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to  such  incidents  in 
the  future.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon  join 
in  the  fight  against  this  virulent  prejudice. 

We  note  that  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  has  decided  to  take  up  this 
question  at  a  later  session,  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary.  My  delegation  therefore  pro- 
poses that  UNESCO,  the  Secretary-General,  and 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
continue  to  keep  this  question  under  review.  In- 
terested nongovernmental  organizations  should,  in 
our  view,  continue  to  provide  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  UNESCO  with  reports  on  any  incidents 
or  actions  in  this  field  in  order  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  keeping  abreast  of  the  question. 
Of  course,  this  material  will  be — and  should  be — 
incorporated  in  the  periodic  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anti-Semitism  is  a  disease  which 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  ignore.  Its  conquest  will 
not  be  easy ;  but  conquer  it  we  must.  The  type  of 
hate  which  can  be  directed  blindly  against  any  one 
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group  can  also  be  directed  just  as  blindly  again* 
another  just  because  it  is  different.  Healthy  hi 
man  rights  will  require  that  no  government  an 
no  individual  stand  aside  from  the  struggle  t 
wipe  out  anti-Semitism  and  Other  forms  of  rack 
and  religious  hate. 


Robert  S.  Benjamin  Appointed 
to  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N. 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  6  thj 
the  President  on  that  day  had  appointed  Robert ' 
Benjamin  as  national  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Con 
mittee  for  the  United  Nations  during  1961. 
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otes  at  Lima  November  7  and  December  28,  1960,  and 
'ebruary  4  and  13,  1961.  Entered  into  force  February 
3, 1961. 
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'nited  States  defense  areas  in  the  federation  of  The 

Pest  Indies : 

greement  for  the  settlement  of  certain  outstanding 
matters  arising  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Base  in  Trinidad.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  September  19,  1949.     TIAS  1985. 

greement  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  annex  III(E)  of  the  leased  bases  agreement 
of  March  27,  1941  (55  Stat.  1560),  relating  to  the 
U.S.  fleet  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February  6  and 
March  6, 1951.    TIAS  2431. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  7  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  28.) 

Philip  H.  Coombs  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  9.) 

George  F.  Kennan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  8.) 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  to  be  deputy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  and  a  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  28.) 

The  Senate  on  March  8  confirmed  Mrs.  Gladys  A. 
Tillett  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  125  dated 
March  10.) 
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Lucius  D.  Battle  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State,  effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  83  dated  February  23.) 

John  L.  Salter  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  for  Congressional  Relations, 
effective  March  2.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  106  dated  March  2.) 


Designations 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  as  International  Cooperation 
Administration  Representative  in  the  Republic  of  Mali, 
effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  91  dated  February  27.) 

Eugene  A.  Gilmore  as  Director,  Office  of  West  Coast 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective 
March  6. 

Rey  M.  Hill  as  Regional  Director  for  Latin  American 
Operations,  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
effective  March  9.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  107  dated  March  3.) 

Arch  K.  Jean  as  Executive  Director,  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  January  24. 

Marshall  P.  Jones  and  William  Roy  Little  as  Special 
Assistants  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
effective  February  28. 

George  A.  Morgan  as  Deputy  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  effective  February  16. 
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August  31,  1960. 

Defense— Weapons  Production  Program.  TIAS  4594.  9 
pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Portugal.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lisbon  Septem- 
ber 26,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  26,  1960. 


Military  Mission  to  Costa  Rica.    TIAS  4595.    2  pp. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Costa  Rica,  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
December  10,  1945,  as  amended  and  extended.    Exchan 
of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  March  4  and  October 
1958.     Entered  into  force  October  17,   1958.     Operati 
retroactively  December  10, 1957. 

Radio  Communications  Between  Amateur  Stations 
Behalf  of  Third  Parties.  TIAS  4596.  4  pp.  5tf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
Paraguay.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Asunc 
August  31  and  October  6,  1960.  Entered  into  f 
November  5, 1960. 

Defense— Extension  of  Loan  of  Vessel  to  China.    TL 

4597.     6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
China.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Taipei  October 
1960.     Entered  into  force  October  12,  1960. 
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No.       Date  Subject 

Rusk :  interview  on  BBC. 
Hare  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key (biographic  details). 
Ball :  "A  New  Frontier  in  Free- World 

Economic  Cooperation." 
Report  on  future  of  Fulbright  pro 

gram. 
Finletter  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Representa 
tive     on     North     Atlantic     Councr 
(biographic  details). 
*116    3/8      Macomber  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  tt 
Jordan  (biographic  details). 
White:  Columbia  River  treaty. 
Merchant  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  tc 

Canada  (biographic  details). 
News    executives    to    attend    foreigt 

policy  briefings. 
Wharton  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  t( 

Norway  (biographic  details). 
Special   economic   mission   to   Bolivif 

(rewrite). 
Rusk :  news  conference. 
Joint    U.S.-Canadian    Committee    oi 

Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 
Tunisia  credentials  (rewrite). 
Mrs.  Tillett  sworn  in  as  U.  S.  repre 
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for   Public  Affairs    (biographic  at 
tails). 
129    3/11     Cleveland:   American  Association  to 
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131    3/11    Ambassador  Harriman  visits  Iran. 
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Uianza  para  Progreso 


Following  is  an  address  made  by  President 
Kennedy  on  March  13  at  a  White  House  reception 
or  Latin  American  diplomats  and  Members  of 
ingress  and  their  wives,  together  with  the  text 
f  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  social 
rogress  in  Latin  America. 


DDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

rhlte  House  press  release  dated  March  13  ;  as-delivered  text 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  for 
le,  for  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
or  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  welcome  the  am- 
assadorial  corps  of  the  hemisphere,  our  long- 
:me  friends,  to  the  White  House  today.  One 
undred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago  this  week  the 
Jnited  States,  stirred  by  the  heroic  struggles  of 
:s  fellow  Americans,  urged  the  independence  and 
ecognition  of  the  new  Latin  American  Republics, 
t  was  then,  at  the  dawn  of  freedom  throughout 
lis  hemisphere,  that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his  desire 

0  see  the  Americas  fashioned  into  the  greatest 
2gion  in  the  world,  "greatest,"  he  said,  "not  so 
mch  by  virtue  of  her  area  and  her  wealth,  as 
y  her  freedom  and  her  glory." 

Never,  in  the  long  history  of  our  hemisphere, 
:as  this  dream  been  nearer  to  fulfillment,  and 
ever  has  it  been  in  greater  danger. 

The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us  the 
)ols  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land,  strength  to 
ur  industry,  and  knowledge  to  our  people.  For 
ie  first  time  we  have  the  capacity  to  strike  off 
ie  remaining  bonds  of  poverty  and  ignorance— 
)  free  our  people  for  the  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual fulfillment  which  has  always  been  the  goal 
four  civilization. 

1  Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  oppor- 
Unity,  we  confront  the  same  forces  which  have 
jnperiled  America  throughout  its  history — the 
[lien  forces  which  once  again  seek  to  impose  the 


despotisms  of  the  Old  World  on  the  people  of 
the  New. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so  that 
I  might  discuss  these  challenges  and  these  dangers. 

Common  Ties  Uniting  the  Republics 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient  friends, 
united  by  history  and  experience  and  by  our  de- 
termination to  advance  the  values  of  American 
civilization.  For  this  new  world  of  ours  is  not 
merely  an  accident  of  geography.  Our  contin- 
ents are  bound  together  by  a  common  history — ■ 
the  endless  exploration  of  new  frontiers.  Our 
nations  are  the  product  of  a  common  struggle — 
the  revolt  from  colonial  rule.  And  our  people 
share  a  common  heritage — the  quest  for  the  dig- 
nity and  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth  ignited,  in 
the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "a  spark  never  to  be 
extinguished."  And  across  vast,  turbulent  con- 
tinents these  American  ideals  still  stir  man's 
struggle  for  national  independence  and  individual 
freedom.  But  as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also 
remember  that  our  own  struggle — the  revolution 
which  began  in  Philadelphia  in  1776  and  in  Ca- 
racas in  1811 — is  not  yet  finished.  Our  hemi- 
sphere's mission  is  not  yet  completed.  For  our 
unfulfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  that  man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a  framework 
of  democratic  institutions.  If  we  can  do  this  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  and  for  our  own  people,  we 
may  yet  realize  the  prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican 
patriot,  Benito  Juarez,  that  "democracy  is  the 
destiny  of  future  humanity." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  let  me  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  we  North  Americans  have  not 
always  grasped  the  significance  of  this  common 
mission,  just  as  it  is  also  true  that  many  in  your 
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own  countries  have  not  fully  understood  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  to  lift  people  from  poverty  and 
ignorance  and  despair.  But  we  must  turn  from 
these  mistakes — from  the  failures  and  the  mis- 
understandings of  the  past — to  a  future  full  of 
peril  but  bright  with  hope. 

Throughout  Latin  America — a  continent  rich  in 
resources  and  in  the  spiritual  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  its  people — millions  of  men  and  women 
suffer  the  daily  degradations  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  They  lack  decent  shelter  or  protection 
from  disease.  Their  children  are  deprived  of  the 
education  or  the  jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a 
better  life.  And  each  day  the  problems  grow  more 
urgent.  Population  growth  is  outpacing  eco- 
nomic growth,  low  living  standards  are  even  fur- 
ther endangered,  and  discontent — the  discontent 
of  a  people  who  know  that  abundance  and  the  tools 
of  progress  are  at  last  within  their  reach — that 
discontent  is  growing.  In  the  words  of  Jose 
Figueres,  "once  dormant  peoples  are  struggling 
upward  toward  the  sun,  toward  a  better  life." 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering  in  its 
dimensions,  our  approach  must  itself  be  equally 
bold,  an  approach  consistent  with  the  majestic 
concept  of  Operation  Pan  America.1  Therefore  I 
have  called  on  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to 
join  in  a  new  Alliance  for  Progress2 — Alianza 
para  Progreso — a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unpar- 
alleled in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools — techo, 
trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y  escuela. 

Ten-Year  Plan  for  the  Americas 

First,  I  propose  that  the  American  Republics 
begin  on  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for  the  Americas, 
a  plan  to  transform  the  1960's  into  an  historic 
decade  of  democratic  progress.  These  10  years 
will  be  the  years  of  maximum  progress,  maximum 
effort — the  years  when  the  greatest  obstacles  must 
be  overcome,  the  years  when  the  need  for  assist- 
ance will  be  the  greatest. 

And  if  we  are  successful,  if  our  effort  is  bold 
enough  and  determined  enough,  then  the  close  of 
this  decade  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  American  experience.  The  living  standards 
of  every  American  family  will  be  on  the  rise,  basic 


JFor  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1958,  p. 
1090,  and  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 
3  Ibid.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
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education  will  be  available  to  all,  hunger  will  be 
a  forgotten  experience,  the  need  for  massive  out- 
side help  will  have  passed,  most  nations  will  have 
entered  a  period  of  self-sustaining  growth,  and  t 
although  there  will  be  still  much  to  do,  everj 
American  Republic  will  be  the  master  of  its  owr. 
revolution  and  its  own  hope  and  progress. 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  determined 
efforts  of  the  American  nations  themselves  car 
bring  success  to  this  effort.  They,  and  they  alone 
can  mobilize  their  resources,  enlist  the  energies 
of  their  people,  and  modify  their  social  patterns 
so  that  all,  and  not  just  a  privileged  few,  shar< 
in  the  fruits  of  growth.  If  this  effort  is  made 
then  outside  assistance  will  give  a  vital  impetu 
to  progress;  without  it,  no  amount  of  help  wi 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thus  if  the  countries  of  Latin  America  ar 
ready  to  do  their  part — and  I  am  sure  they  are- 
then  I  believe  the  United  States,  for  its  part 
should  help  provide  resources  of  a  scope  and  mag 
nitude  sufficient  to  make  this  bold  developmen 
plan  a  success,  just  as  we  helped  to  provide 
against  nearly  equal  odds,  the  resources  adequate 
to  help  rebuild  the  economies  of  Western  Europe 
For  only  an  effort  of  towering  dimensions  ca 
insure  fulfillment  of  our  plan  for  a  decade  o 
progress. 

Secondly,  I  will  shortly  request  a  ministeria 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  an 
Social  Council,  a  meeting  at  which  we  can  begi 
the  massive  planning  effort  which  will  be  at  th 
heart  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  if  our  alliance  is  to  succeed,  each  Latin  na 
tion  must  formulate  long-range  plans  for  its  ow 
development — plans  which  establish  targets  an 
priorities,  insure  monetary  stability,  establish  th 
machinery  for  vital  social  change,  stimulate  pr 
vate  activity  and  initiative,  and  provide  for 
maximum  national  effort.  These  plans  will  be  th 
foundation  of  our  development  effort  and  the  bas 
for  the  allocation  of  outside  resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  IA-ECOSOC,  work 
ing  with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Lati 
America  and  the  Inter-American  Developmen 
Bank,  can  assemble  the  leading  economists  and  eJ 
perts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help  each  country  d< 
velop  its  own  development  plan  and  provide 
continuing  review  of  economic  progress  in  th 
hemisphere. 

Third,  I  have  this  evening  signed  a  request  t 
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ie  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step  in 
ilfilling  the  Act  of  Bogota.3  This  is  the  first 
rge-scale  inter-American  effort — instituted  by 
y  predecessor  President  Eisenhower 4 — to  attack 
le  social  barriers  which  block  economic  progress, 
he  money  will  be  used  to  combat  illiteracy,  im- 
rove  the  productivity  and  use  of  their  land,  wipe 
it  disease,  attack  archaic  tax  and  land-tenure 
ructures,  provide  educational  opportunities,  and 
fer  a  broad  range  of  projects  designed  to  make 
ie  benefits  of  increasing  abundance  available  to 
1.  We  will  begin  to  commit  these  funds  as 
•on  as  they  are  appropriated. 
Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  integra- 
on  which  is  a  genuine  step  toward  larger  mar- 
Jts  and  greater  competitive  opportunity.  The 
•agmentation  of  Latin  American  economies  is  a 
rious  barrier  to  industrial  growth.  Projects 
ich  as  the  Central  American  common  market 
id  free-trade  areas  in  South  America  can  help 
» remove  these  obstacles. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  cooperate 
serious,  case-by-case  examinations  of  commod- 
y  market  problems.  Frequent  violent  changes 
i  commodity  prices  seriously  injure  the  economies 
:  many  Latin  American  countries,  draining  their 
sources  and  stultifying  their  growth.  Together 
e  must  find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an 
id  to  this  pattern. 

Sixth,  we  will  immediately  step  up  our  food- 
>r-peace  emergency  program,  help  to  establish 
>od  reserves  in  areas  of  recurrent  drought,  and 
ilp  provide  school  lunches  for  children  and  offer 
ed  grains  for  use  in  rural  development.  For 
mgry  men  and  women  cannot  wait  for  economic 
scussions  or  diplomatic  meetings;  their  need  is 
'gent,  and  their  hunger  rests  heavily  on  the  con- 
ience  of  their  fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  must 
»  allowed  to  share  in  the  expanding  wonders  of 
ience — wonders  which  have  captured  man's  im- 
^ination,  challenged  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
ven  him  the  tools  for  rapid  progress.  I  invite 
atin  American  scientists  to  work  with  us  in  new 
'ojects  in  fields  such  as  medicine  and  agriculture, 
lysics  and  astronomy,  and  desalinization,  and  to 
'Jp  plan  for  regional  research  laboratories  in 
ese  and  other  fields,  and  to  strengthen  coopera- 

8  For  text  of  the  Act  of  Bogota,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1960, 

[537. 

J  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  166,  and  Aug.  29,  1960,  p.  314. 
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tion  between  American  universities  and  labora- 
tories. 

We  also  intend  to  expand  our  science-teacher 
training  programs  to  include  Latin  American 
instructors,  to  assist  in  establishing  such  programs 
in  other  American  countries,  and  translate  and 
make  available  revolutionary  new  teaching  mate- 
rials in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathe- 
matics so  that  the  young  of  all  nations  may  con- 
tribute their  skills  to  the  advance  of  science. 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  training  of 
those  needed  to  man  the  economies  of  rapidly 
developing  countries.  This  means  expanded  tech- 
nical training  programs,  for  which  the  Peace 
Corps,5  for  example,  will  be  available  when 
needed.  It  also  means  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican universities,  graduate  schools,  and  research 
institutes. 

We  welcome  proposals  in  Central  America  for 
intimate  cooperation  in  higher  education,  coop- 
eration which  can  achieve  a  regional  effort  of 
increased  effectiveness  and  excellence.  We  are 
ready  to  help  fill  the  gap  in  trained  manpower, 
realizing  that  our  ultimate  goal  must  be  a  basic 
education  for  all  who  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  any  American  nation  whose  independ- 
ence is  endangered.  As  confidence  in  the  col- 
lective security  system  of  the  OAS  [Organization 
of  American  States]  spreads,  it  will  be  possible 
to  devote  to  constructive  use  a  major  share  of  those 
resources  now  spent  on  the  instruments  of  war. 
Even  now,  as  the  Government  of  Chile  has  said, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  the  first  steps  toward 
sensible  limitations  of  arms.  And  the  new  gen- 
eration of  military  leaders  has  shown  an  increas- 
ing awareness  that  armies  can  not  only  defend 
their  countries — they  can,  as  we  have  learned 
through  our  own  Corps  of  Engineers,  help  to 
build  them. 

Tenth,  we  invite  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  culture 
in  the  United  States.  We  need  teachers  of  your 
literature  and  history  and.  tradition,  opportunities 
for  our  young  people  to  study  in  your  universities, 
access  to  your  music,  your  art,  and  the  thought 
of  your  great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we 
have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller  spiritual 


1  IUd.,  Mar.  20,  1961,  p.  400. 
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and  intellectual  life  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  contribute  to  understanding  and  mu- 
tual respect  among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
With  steps  such  as  these  we  propose  to  complete 
the  revolution  of  the  Americas,  to  build  a  hemi- 
sphere where  all  men  can  hope  for  a  suitable 
standard  of  living  and  all  can  live  out  their  lives 
in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

Political  Freedom  and  Social  Progress 

To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 
accompany  material  progress.  Our  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  an  alliance  of  free  governments — and 
it  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny  from  a  hemi- 
sphere in  which  it  has  no  rightful  place.  There- 
fore let  us  express  our  special  friendship  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic — 
and  the  hope  they  will  soon  rejoin  the  society  of 
free  men,  uniting  with  us  in  our  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accompanied  by 
social  change.  For  unless  necessary  social  re- 
forms, including  land  and  tax  reform,  are  freely 
made,  unless  we  broaden  the  opportunity  of  all 
of  our  people,  unless  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
share  in  increasing  prosperity,  then  our  alliance, 
our  revolution,  our  dream,  and  our  freedom  will 
fail.  But  we  call  for  social  change  by  free  men — 
change  in  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  and  Marti — not  change 
which  seeks  to  impose  on  men  tyrannies  which  we 
cast  out  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto  is 
what  it  has  always  been — progress  yes,  tyranny 
no — progreso  si,  tirania  no! 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from  within — 
the  task  of  creating  an  American  civilization  where 
spiritual  and  cultural  values  are  strengthened  by 
an  ever-broadening  base  of  material  advance, 
where,  within  the  rich  diversity  of  its  own  tradi- 
tions, each  nation  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path 
toward  progress. 

The  completion  of  our  task  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  efforts  of  all  the  governments  of  our 
hemisphere.  But  the  efforts  of  governments  alone 
will  never  be  enough.  In  the  end  the  people  must 
choose  and  the  people  must  help  themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas — to  the  campesino  in  the  fields,  to  the 
obrero  in  the  cities,  to  the  estudiante  in  the 
schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart  for  the 
task  ahead,  call  forth  your  strength,  and  let  each 


devote  his  energies  to  the  betterment  of  all  so  thi 
your  children  and  our  children  in  this  hemisphei 
can  find  an  ever  richer  and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  again  transform  the  American  Coi 
tinent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolutionary  idei 
and  efforts,  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  creatii 
energies  of  free  men  and  women,  an  example  to  a 
the  world  that  liberty  and  progress  walk  hand 
hand.  Let  us  once  again  awaken  our  Americi 
revolution  until  it  guides  the  struggles  of  peop 
everywhere — not  with  an  imperialism  of  force  ( 
fear  but  the  rule  of  courage  and  freedom  and  ho] 
for  the  future  of  man. 


MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  8,  1960,  at  the  request  of  the  ai 
ministration,  the  Congress  authorized  the  sum 
$500  million  for  the  Inter- American  Fund  fi 
Social  Progress.  On  the  basis  of  this  authoriz 
tion  the  United  States,  on  September  12, 1960,  su 
scribed  to  the  Act  of  Bogota  along  with  18  oth 
American  Republics. 

In  the  same  bill  the  Congress  authorized  $1' 
million  for  the  long-term  reconstruction  and  f 
habilitation  of  those  areas  of  southern  Chile  1 
cently  devastated  by  fire  and  earthquake. 

I  now  request  that  Congress  appropriate  t 
full  amount  of  $600  million. 


The  Act  of  Bogota  marks  an  historic  tui 
point  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western  Hemisphe 
For  the  first  time  the  American  nations 
agreed  to  join  in  a  massive  cooperative  effoi 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  through  a 
gram     of     economic     development     and    soc 
progress. 

Such  a  program  is  long  overdue.    Througho 
Latin  America  millions  of  people  are  struggl 
to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  poverty 
hunger  and  ignorance.    To  the  north  and 
they  see  the  abundance  which  modern  science  c  1 
bring.    They  know  the  tools  of  progress  are  wit- 
in  their  reach.    And  they  are  determined  to  ha> 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  the  inherits 
of  a  deep  belief  in  political  democracy  and  t) 
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idom  of  man — a  sincere  faith  that  the  best  road 
>rogress  is  freedom's  road.  But  if  the  Act  of 
jota  becomes  just  another  empty  declaration- 
re  are  unwilling  to  commit  our  resources  and 
i-gy  to  the  task  of  social  progress  and  economic 
elopment — then  we  face  a  grave  and  imminent 
ger  that  desperate  peoples  will  turn  to  com- 
lism  or  other  forms  of  tyranny  as  their  only 
e  for  change.  Well-organized,  skillful,  and 
•ngly  financed  forces  are  constantly  urging 
n  to  take  this  course. 

,  few  statistics  will  illustrate  the  depth  of  the 
blems  of  Latin  America.  This  is  the  fastest 
wing  area  in  the  world.  Its  current  popula- 
i  of  195  million  represents  an  increase  of  about 
Dercent  over  the  past  10  years,  and  by  the  1980's 
continent  will  have  to  support  more  than  400 
lion  people.  At  the  same  time  the  average  per 
ita  annual  product  is  only  $280,  less  than  one- 
th  that  of  the  United  States — and  in  large 
is,  inhabited  by  millions  of  people,  it  is  less 
n  $70.  Thus  it  is  a  difficult  task  merely  to 
p  living  standards  from  falling  further  as  pop- 
tion  grows. 

mch  poverty  inevitably  takes  its  toll  in  human 
>.  The  average  American  can  expect  to  live 
years,  but  life  expectancy  in  Latin  America  is 
y  46,  dropping  to  about  35  in  some  Central 
lerican  countries.  And  while  our  rate  of  in- 
it  mortality  is  less  than  30  per  thousand,  it  is 
re  than  110  per  thousand  in  Latin  America. 
3erhaps  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  own  de- 
opment  was  the  establishment  of  universal  basic 
ication.  But  for  most  of  the  children  of  Latin 
lerica  education  is  a  remote  and  unattainable 
sam.  Illiteracy  extends  to  almost  half  the 
alts,  reaching  90  percent  in  one  country.  And 
proximately  50  percent  of  school-age  children 
ye  no  schools  to  attend. 

[n  one  major  Latin  American  capital  a  third 
the  total  population  is  living  in  filthy  and  un- 
irable  slums.  In  another  country  80  percent  of 
i  entire  population  is  housed  in  makeshift 
icks  and  barracks,  lacking  the  privacy  of  sep- 
ite  rooms  for  families. 

[t  was  to  meet  these  shocking  and  urgent  con- 
ions  that  the  Act  of  Bogota  was  signed.  This 
:,  building  on  the  concept  of  Operation  Pan 
nerica  initiated  by  Brazil  in  1958,  introduced 
o  important  new  elements  to  the  effort  to  im- 
ove  living  standards  in  South  America. 


First,  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  intensive  program  of  self- 
help — mobilizing  their  own  domestic  resources, 
and  undertaking  basic  reforms  in  tax  structure, 
in  land  ownership  and  use,  and  in  education, 
health,  and  housing. 

Second,  it  launches  a  major  inter- American 
program  for  the  social  progress  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  growth — a  program  for 
improved  land  use,  education,  health,  and  housing. 
This  program — supported  by  the  special  fund 
which  I  am  asking  Congress  to  appropriate — will 
be  administered  primarily  through  the  Inter- 
American  [Development]  Bank,  and  guided  by 
greatly  strengthened  regional  institutions. 

The  $500  million  Inter- American  Fund  for  So- 
cial Progress  is  only  the  first  move  toward  carry- 
ing out  the  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Bogota; 
and  the  act  itself  is  only  a  single  step  in  our 
program  for  the  development  of  the  hemisphere — 
a  program  I  have  termed  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — Alianza  para  Progreso.  In  addition 
to  the  social  fund,  hemispheric  development  will 
require  substantial  outside  resources  for  economic 
development,  a  major  self-help  effort  by  the  Latin 
American  nations  themselves,  inter- American  co- 
operation to  deal  with  the  problems  of  economic 
integration  and  commodity  markets  and  other 
measures  designed  to  speed  economic  growth  and 
improve  understanding  among  the  American 
nations. 

Social  Progress  and  Economic  Development 

The  fund  which  I  am  requesting  today  will  be 
devoted  to  social  progress.  Social  progress  is  not 
a  substitute  for  economic  development.  It  is  an 
effort  to  create  a  social  framework  within  which 
all  the  people  of  a  nation  can  share  in  the  benefits 
of  prosperity,  and  participate  in  the  process  of 
growth.  Economic  growth  without  social  progress 
lets  the  great  majority  of  the  people  remain  in 
poverty,  while  a  privileged  few  reap  the  benefits 
of  rising  abundance.  In  addition,  the  process  of 
growth  largely  depends  on  the  existence  of  bene- 
ficial social  conditions.  Our  own  experience  is 
witness  to  this.  For  much  of  our  own  great  pro- 
ductivity and  industrial  development  is  based  on 
our  system  of  universal  public  education. 
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Thus  the  purpose  of  our  special  effort  for  social 
progress  is  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  geographi- 
cal and  social  isolation,  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
educational  opportunities,  archaic  tax  and  land 
tenure  structures,  and  other  institutional  obstacles 
to  broad  participation  in  economic  growth. 

Self-Help  and  Internal  Reform 

It  is  clear  that  the  Bogota  program  cannot  have 
any  significant  impact  if  its  funds  are  used  merely 
for  the  temporary  relief  of  conditions  of  distress. 
Its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
each  recipient  nation  to  improve  its  own  institu- 
tions, make  necessary  modifications  in  its  own 
social  patterns,  and  mobilize  its  own  domestic 
resources  for  a  program  of  development. 

Even  at  the  start  such  measures  will  be  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance  from  the  social  fund.  Priorities 
will  depend  not  merely  on  need,  but  on  the  demon- 
strated readiness  of  each  government  to  make  the 
institutional  improvements  which  promise  lasting 
social  progress.  The  criteria  for  administration 
of  the  funds  by  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  and  the  ICA  will  explicitly  reflect  these 
principles. 

For  example :  The  uneven  distribution  of  land 
is  one  of  the  gravest  social  problems  in  many 
Latin  American  countries.  In  some  nations  2 
percent  of  the  farms  account  for  three-fourths  of 
the  total  farm  area.  And  in  one  Central  American 
country,  40  percent  of  the  privately  owned  acre- 
age is  held  in  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  number 
of  farms.  It  is  clear  that  when  land  ownership 
is  so  heavily  concentrated,  efforts  to  increase  agri- 
cultural productivity  will  only  benefit  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  population.  Thus  if  funds 
for  improving  land  usage  are  to  be  used  effectively 
they  should  go  only  to  those  nations  in  which  the 
benefits  will  accrue  to  the  great  mass  of  rural 
workers. 

Examples  of  Potential  Areas  of  Progress 

When  each  nation  demonstrates  its  willingness 
to  abide  by  these  general  principles,  then  outside 
resources  will  be  focused  on  projects  which  have 
the  greatest  multiplying  effect  in  mobilizing 
domestic  resources,  contributing  to  institutional 
reform,  and  in  reducing  the  major  obstacles  to  a 
development  in  which  all  can  share. 
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In  housing,  for  example,  much  can  be  done  i 
middle  income  groups  through  improved  cre< 
mechanisms.  But,  since  the  great  majority 
family  incomes  are  only  $10  to  $50  a  month,  un 
income  levels  as  a  whole  are  increased,  the  m> 
promising  means  of  improving  mass  housing 
through  aided  self-help  projects — projects 
which  the  low-income  worker  is  provided  withlo 
cost  materials,  land,  and  some  technical  guidam 
and  then  builds  the  house  with  his  own  lab 
repaying  the  costs  of  materials  with  a  long-te 
mortgage. 

Education  is  another  field  where  self-help  effo 
can  effectively  broaden  educational  opportu 
ties — and  a  variety  of  techniques,  from  self-h 
school  construction  where  the  entire  village  c< 
tributes  labor,  to  the  use  of  local  people  as  pa 
time  teachers  can  be  used. 

In  the  field  of  land  use  there  is  no  sharp  \ 
marcation  between  economic  and  social  deveh 
ment.    Improved    land    use    and    rural    liv 
conditions  were  rightly  given  top  place  in  the  ^ 
of  Bogota.    Most  of  the  Latin  American  peops 
live  and  work  on  the  land.     Yet  agricultural  ol 
put  and  productivity  have  lagged  far  behind  b-l 
industrial  development  and  urgent  needs  for  e 
sumption  and  export. 

As  a  result  poverty,  illiteracy,  hopelessness,  $ 
a  sense  of  injustice — the  conditions  which  br< 
political  and  social  unrest — are  almost  univei 
in  the  Latin  American  countryside. 

Thus,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  higher  f 
more  diversified  agricultural  production,  bet 
distribution   of   wealth   and  income,   and  wi 
sharing  in  the  process  of  development.    This  <J 
be  partly  accomplished  through  establishing  sup 
vised  rural  credit  facilities,  helping  to  finance  3 
settlement  in  new  lands,  constructing  access  roJ 
to  new  settlement  sites,  conducting  agricultm 
surveys  and  research,  and  introducing  agricultm 
extension  services. 

Administration    of   the    Inter- American    Fund  i 
Social  Progress 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  this  coope» 
tive  effort  that  the  Latin  American  nations  thl 
selves  play  an  important  role  in  the  adminisd 
tion  of  the  social  fund. 

Therefore,  the  major  share  of  the  funds  wiH« 
administered  by  the  Inter- American  Developing 
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ink  (IDB) — an  organization  to  which  nearly  all 
s  American  Republics  belong. 
3i  the  total  of  $500  million,  $394  million  will 
assigned  to  the  IDB,  to  be  administered  under 
ipecial  trust  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
ie  IDB  will  apply  most  of  these  funds  on  a  loan 
sis  with  flexible  terms,  including  low  interest 
;es  or  repayment  in  local  currency.  The  IDB's 
ijor  fields  of  activity  will  be  land  settlement  and 
proved  land  use,  housing,  water  supply  and 
litation,  and  technical  assistance  related  to  the 
>bilizing  of  domestic  financial  resources, 
[n  order  to  promote  progress  in  activities  which 
lerally  are  not  self-liquidating  and  therefore 
b  appropriate  for  loan  financing,  the  sum  of 
)0  million  will  be  administered  by  the  Interna- 
nal  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA) .  These 
ids  will  be  applied  mainly  on  a  grant  basis  for 
ncation  and  training,  public  health  projects,  and 
j  strengthening  of  general  governmental  serv- 
s  in  fields  related  to  economic  and  social  devel- 
ment.  Funds  administered  by  the  ICA  will  also 
available  to  assist  projects  for  social  progress 
dependent  territories  which  are  becoming  in- 
pendent,  but  are  not  yet  members  of  the  IDB. 
dp  to  $6  million  more  is  to  be  used  to  help 
•engthen  the  Organization  of  American  States 
IAS).  To  reinforce  the  movement  toward  ade- 
ate  self-help  and  institutional  improvement,  the 
ter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
A-ECOSOC)  of  the  OAS  is  strengthening  its 
retariat  and  its  staff.  It  is  also  working  out 
operative  arrangements  with  the  United  Na- 
ns Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
1CLA)  and  the  IDB.  These  three  regional 
encies  will  work  together  in  making  region- 
de  studies,  and  in  sponsoring  conferences  di- 
eted toward  bringing  about  tax  reform,  im- 
oved  land  use,  educational  modernization,  and 
md  national  development  programing. 
Many  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas  have  al- 
idy  responded  to  the  action  taken  at  Bogota  by 
■ecting  attention  to  their  most  pressing  social 
)blems.  In  the  brief  period  since  the  meeting 
Bogota,  U.S.  embassies  and  operations  missions, 
er  consultation  with  Latin  American  govern- 
nts,  have  already  reported  proposals  for  social 
^elopment  projects  calling  for  external  assist- 
ee  totaling  about  $1,225  million.  A  preliminary 
ection  from  this  list  shows  some  $800  million 


worth  of  projects  which  are  worthy  of  early  de- 
tailed examination  by  the  Bank  and  the  ICA. 

In  the  Bank's  area  of  activity  these  selected 
projects  total  $611  million,  including  $309  million 
for  land  use  and  improved  rural  living  condi- 
tions, $136  million  in  the  field  of  housing,  and  $146 
million  for  water  supply  and  sanitation. 

Selected  proposals  in  fields  to  be  administered 
by  the  ICA  total  $187  million;  of  which  $136  mil- 
lion are  for  education  and  training,  $36  million 
for  public  health,  and  $15  million  for  public  ad- 
ministration and  other  assigned  responsibilities. 

So  that  each  recipient  nation  will  live  up  to 
the  principles  of  self-help  and  domestic  reform 
outlined  above,  funds  will  not  be  allocated  until 
the  operating  agency  receives  assurances  that  the 
country  being  aided  will  take  those  measures  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  the  particular  project  brings 
the  maximum  social  progress.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  can  make  no  firm  forecast  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  funds  will  be  committed.  Thus,  if  they 
are  to  be  used  most  efficiently  and  economically, 
they  must  be  made  available  for  obligation  with- 
out limitation  as  to  time. 

Urgency  of  the  Need 

Under  ideal  conditions  projects  for  social  prog- 
ress would  be  undertaken  only  after  the  prepara- 
tion of  integrated  country  plans  for  economic  and 
social  development.  Many  nations,  however,  do 
not  possess  even  the  most  basic  information  on 
their  own  resources  or  land  ownership.  Revolu- 
tionary new  social  institutions  and  patterns  cannot 
be  designed  overnight.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
Latin  America  is  seething  with  discontent  and 
unrest.  We  must  act  to  relieve  large-scale  distress 
immediately  if  free  institutions  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  out  long-term  solutions.  Both  the 
Bank  and  the  ICA  are  ready  to  begin  operation 
immediately.  But  they  must  have  the  funds  in 
hand  if  they  are  to  develop  detailed  projects,  and 
stimulate  vital  measures  of  self-help  and  institu- 
tional improvement. 

The  Bogota  Conference  created  a  new  sense  of 
resolve — a  new  determination  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  the  social  unrest  which  afflicts  much  of 
the  hemisphere.  If  this  momentum  is  lost, 
through  failure  of  the  United  States  to  act 
promptly  and  fully,  we  may  not  have  another 
chance. 
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The  Role  of  Private  Organizations 

Inter- American  cooperation  for  economic  and 
social  progress  is  not  limited  to  the  actions  of  gov- 
ernment. Private  foundations  and  universities 
have  played  a  pioneering  role  in  identifying  criti- 
cal deficiencies  and  pointing  the  way  toward  con- 
structive remedies.  We  hope  they  will  redouble 
their  efforts  in  the  years  to  come. 

United  States  business  concerns  have  also  played 
a  significant  part  in  Latin  American  economic  de- 
velopment. They  can  play  an  even  greater  role 
in  the  future.  Their  work  is  especially  important 
in  manufacturing  goods  and  providing  services 
for  Latin  American  markets.  Technical  expert- 
ness  and  management  skills  in  these  fields  can  be 
effectively  transferred  to  local  enterprises  by  pri- 
vate investment  in  a  great  variety  of  forms— rang- 
ing from  licensing  through  joint  ventures  to  own- 
ership. 

Private  enterprise's  most  important  future  role 
will  be  to  assist  in  the  development  of  healthy  and 
responsible  private  enterprise  within  the  Latin 
American  nations.  The  initiation,  in  recent  years, 
of  strikingly  successful  new  private  investment 
houses,  mutual  investment  funds,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  other  financial  institutions  are 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  Stimulating 
the  growth  of  local  suppliers  of  components  for 
complex  consumer  durable  goods  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  domestic  business  can 
be  strengthened. 

A  major  forward  thrust  in  Latin  American  de- 
velopment will  create  heavy  new  demands  for 
technical  personnel  and  specialized  knowledge — 
demands  which  private  organizations  can  help  to 
fill.  And,  of  course,  the  continued  inflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  important 
stimulus  to  development. 

Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 

Last  May  more  than  5,000  Chileans  were  killed 
when  fire  and  earthquake  devastated  the  southern 
part  of  that  Republic.  Several  of  the  American 
Republics,  including  the  United  States,  provided 
emergency  supplies  of  food,  medicine,  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  victims  of  this  disaster.  Our  country 
provided  almost  $35  million  in  emergency  grants 
and  loans. 

However,  these  emergency  efforts  did  not  meet 
the  desperate  need  to  rebuild  the  economy  of  an 


area  which  had  suffered  almost  $400  million  wort 
of  damage.  In  recognition  of  this  need,  Congres 
authorized  $100  million  for  long-term  reconstriK 
tion  and  rehabilitation.  Since  then  the  people  c 
Chile  have  been  patiently  rebuilding  their  shai 
tered  homes  and  communications  facilities.  Bi 
reconstruction  is  severely  hampered  by  lack  c 
funds.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  t 
appropriate  the  $100  million  so  that  the  task  c 
rebuilding  the  economy  of  southern  Chile  ca 
proceed  without  delay. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  March  llf,  1961. 


President  Hopes  for  Successful 
Conclusion  of  Nuclear  Test  Talks 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  14 

Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  leaves 
Wednesday  [March  15]  for  Geneva  to  head  t1 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  t. 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  whe 
on  March  21  negotiations  among  the  Unit 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  be  resumed. 

Our  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
services  of  Ambassador  Dean  at  this  decisive  sta; 
of  the  sessions.    He  has  accumulated  extens 
experience  in  international  negotiation  of  diffic 
and  complex  issues.    I  know  that  he  will  pres 
the  American  point  of  view  with  the  great* 
clarity  and  skill. 

Ambassador  Dean  and  the  United  States  de 
gation  will  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  wh 
could  not  only  contribute  to  halting  the  prolife 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  have  importa 
implications  for  the  future  of  disarmament  a 
arms  limitation  negotiations  and  the  future  pe 
and  security  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  Government  is  determii 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  conclude  a  safeguard 
agreement  on  a  sound  and  equitable  basis. 

The  United  States  and  British  delegations  ha 
labored  for  2i£  years  at  the  Conference  to  res 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  treaty  undr 
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dch  nuclear  weapon  tests  would  be  prohibited 
d  an  adequate  control  system  established.1 
hile  much  groundwork  for  a  treaty  has  been 
d,  critical  issues  remain  to  be  resolved. 
[n  recent  weeks  the  United  States  has  under- 
cen  a  thorough  review  of  the  technical  and 
litical  problems  still  outstanding.  As  a  result 
3  United  States  delegation  will  return  to  the 
iference  table  with  proposals  which  could  con- 
tute  the  basis  for  a  treaty  fair  to  all  contracting 
rties.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposals  will  be 
iepted  and  that  the  negotiators  will  be  able  to 
oceed  with  all  appropriate  speed  toward  the 
iclusion  of  the  first  international  arms  control 
reement  in  the  nuclear  age. 


B.  DELEGATION 

iss  release  133  dated  March  14 

The  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nu- 
iar  Weapon  Tests  will  resume  its  sessions  at 
sneva  on  March  21,  1961.  Following  are  the 
mbers  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference : 

?.  Representative 
thur  H.  Dean 

puty  U.S.  Representatives 

arles  C.  Stelle,  Minister,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European 
)ffice  of  the  United  Nations,  Geneva 
vid  H.  Popper,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Office  of 
:he  United  Nations,  Geneva 


Richard  Ford  III,  Department  of  Defense 

mes  E.  Goodby,  Department  of  State 

irren  E.  Hewitt,  Department  of  State 

.  Byron   P.    Leonard,   Aerospace   Corp.,   El   Segundo, 

3alif. 

vid  Mark,  Department  of  State 

arles  F.  Marsh,  Department  of  State 

dville  Nordness,  United  States  Information  Agency 

yle  L.  Northrup,  Department  of  Defense 
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Secretary  Rusk  Meets  With  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreed  statement 
made  public  folloioing  a  meeting  between  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  at  Washington  on  March  18. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  US.S.R. 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
together  with  their  advisers,  had  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  international  questions  of  interest  to 
both  countries. 

The  discussion  took  place  at  a  lunch  in  the  State 
Department  today,  March  18,  and  lasted  from  1 :00 
until  6:00  p.m.  The  choice  of  today's  date  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  is  currently  at  New  York  for  the  re- 
sumed session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  is  de- 
parting the  United  States  shortly  for  a  journey  of 
several  days'  duration. 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
had  an  open  and  frank  discussion  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
discussion  will  lead  to  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  both 
Governments  and  may  facilitate  the  consideration 
of  outstanding  problems. 


President  Ends  Program   Intercepting 
Communist  Propaganda  From  Abroad 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  17 

President  Kennedy,  following  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  the  Postmaster 
General  J.  Edward  Day,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy,  on  March  17  ordered  dis- 
continuation immediately  of  the  program  inter- 
cepting Communist  propaganda  from  abroad. 

A  review  by  the  four  departments  has  disclosed 
that  the  program  serves  no  useful  intelligence 
function  at  the  present  time. 

Discontinuance  of  the  program  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  Planning  Board  of  the  National  Security 
Council  in  a  report  *  of  June  29, 1960.    The  Plan- 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1960,  p.  482. 
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ning  Board  unanimously  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  but  the  recommenda- 
tion was  not  carried  forward. 

Since  1948  varying  degrees  of  control  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  concerning  the  importation  of 
Communist  political  propaganda.    Since  1951  the 


program  has  been  extended  to  a  spot  check  a  I 
censorship  of  all  mail,  except  first-class  mail. 

Not  only  has  the  intelligence  value  of  the  pre 
gram  been  found  to  be  of  no  usefulness,  but  th 
program  also  has  been  of  concern  to  the  Secretar 
of  State  in  connection  with  efforts  to  improve  cu 
tural  exchanges  with  Communist  countries. 


The  Decisive  Decade 


by  Under  Secretary  Bowles 1 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt 
said:  "This  generation  of  Americans  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny."  The  generation  to  whom 
he  spoke  has  grown  older,  and  a  new  generation 
has  risen  to  manhood.  Yet  his  words  continue  to 
have  an  even  deeper  meaning  for  us  today.  We 
still  have  our  date  with  destiny. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  will  be  blunt  and  to 
the  point. 

There  are  still  some  millions  of  Americans  whose 
lives  are  so  comfortable,  so  normal,  and  so  dis- 
engaged from  20th-century  world  realities  that 
they  will  dismiss  what  I  say  as  "alarmist."  For- 
tunately there  are  millions  of  others  who  are  al- 
ready caught  up  in  the  sense  of  historical  urgency 
which  the  world  situation  requires  of  us. 

Yet  I  have  all  Americans  in  mind,  of  whatever 
degree  of  disengagement  or  understanding,  when 
I  say  that  the  quality  of  the  fundamental  decisions 
which  will  be  made  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
will  reflect  the  basic  quality  of  our  national  life. 

Each  age  faces  its  own  challenges.  However, 
the  challenge  which  confronts  us  Americans  as  we 
enter  the  1960's  is  far  greater  in  terms  of  its  long- 
term  consequences  than  anything  mankind  has 
ever  known  before.  The  world  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  a  historic  watershed  which  may  determine 


1  Address  made  before  the  59th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  14 
( press  release  130  dated  Mar.  13 ) . 
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the  shape  of  human  society  for  generations  an 
even  centuries  to  come. 

We  are  required  to  steer  a  course  between  t 
Scylla  of  universal  annihilation  and  the  Charybc 
of  universal  enslavement.  If  we  fail,  we  w' 
witness  the  deterioration  of  most  of  the  institutioi 
and  values  which  down  through  the  centuries  hai 
given  life  purpose  and  meaning:  our  religio 
principles,  our  belief  in  human  dignity,  our  de< 
cation  to  personal  freedom,  to  spiritual  progres 
and  to  justice  under  law. 

At  the  same  time  wise  policies,  sensitive  unde 
standing,  and  the  capacity  for  courageous  acti 
may  enable  us  to  move  gradually  toward 
orderly  and  peaceful  world  society  that  offe 
infinite  opportunity  for  human  betterment. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  possess 
technical  means  to  produce  more  meaningful  ar 
prosperous  life  for  every  human  being  on  t 
planet.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  ha 
the  technical  means  to  destroy  virtually  eve 
human  being  on  the  planet. 

We  Americans  in  partnership  with  like-mind 
peoples  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  Europe,  ar 
Africa  must  successfully  respond  to  this  challenj 
and  this  danger.  Our  success  or  failure  will 
determined  by  our  ability  to  understand  the  w 
precedented  forces  with  which  we  must  conter 
and  the  capacity  of  our  Government  to  organii 
our  strengths  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  tJ 
task  at  hand. 
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Fresh  Perspective  on  the  State  of  the  World 

Our  first  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  gain  a 
ssh  perspective  on  the  state  of  the  world  and 
r  position  in  it.  Let  us  briefly  review  what  we 
3  up  against. 

1.  Since  the  Second  World  War  ended  more 
m  15  years  ago,  we  have  lived  in  an  atmos- 
ere  of  turmoil  and  crisis.  There  have  been 
Id  initiatives  and  heartening  successes  such  as 
3  Marshall  plan,  NATO,  and  point  4.  And 
ire  have  been  dangerous  failures  as  well. 
Although  history  will  not  forgive  us  our  fail- 
js,  it  will  record  that  no  nation  has  been  com- 
lled  to  undergo  so  rapid  and  profound  a 
stamorphosis.  In  a  few  crisis-ridden  years  we 
vq  been  asked  to  abandon  the  protective  shell 
our  historic  isolation  and  to  assume  a  position 
world  responsibility  which  we  did  not  seek  or 
mi  fully  understand. 

2.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  key  nations  have 
veloped  the  techniques  of  force  to  a  point  ap- 
oaching  the  absolute.  As  the  world  is  now 
ganized,  nations  cannot  survive  without  arms, 
t  neither  can  they  use  their  arms  on  a  broad 
lie  without  inviting  annihilation. 

8.  During  the  last  decade  the  military  balance 
power  has  shifted  to  our  general  disadvantage, 
n  years  ago  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
ssessed  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  total 
litary  power. 

Seen  in  its  best  light,  we  now  have  a  peace 
sed  precariously  on  mutual  terror.  In  its  worst 
;ht,  we  face  the  grave  danger  of  a  runaway  arma- 
;nts  race  with  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
clear  war  brought  about  by  a  tragic  miscalcula- 
»n  on  the  part  of  ambitious  rulers  or  even  by  a 
ihnical  error. 

1.  The  political  and  economic  balance  of  power 
s  also  changed  to  our  disadvantage. 
The  reasons  for  this  shift  are  numerous  and 
tnplex.  Political  and  social  conditions  in  many 
rts  of  the  world  have  become  increasingly 
vorable  for  Communist  penetration. 
At  the  same  time  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
d  Communist  China  have  become  more  skillful 
conducting  their  political  and  economic  rela- 
>ns  with  the  lesser  developed  nations.  Instead 
engaging  in  a  futile  effort  to  oppose  the  tide  of 
tionalism,  they  have  learned  to  exploit  it, 
lile  we  in  many  instances  have  seemed  to  be 
wildered  by  it. 


The  Soviet  economy  in  the  meantime  has  grown 
at  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  our  own. 
Wishful  thinkers  in  America  and  elsewhere,  who 
a  few  years  ago  scoffed  at  Soviet  scientific  and 
industrial  capacity,  have  been  rudely  awakened. 

Moreover,  because  of  its  monolithic  structure 
and  political  regimentation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  harness  Soviet  resources  and 
energies  directly  to  its  political  objectives.  As 
a  result  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly powerful  force  in  world  affairs. 

5.  Communist  China  has  emerged  from  a  gen- 
eration of  bloody  civil  war  to  become  a  major 
world  power.  With  a  ruthless  disregard  for  per- 
sonal freedom  and  human  rights,  Communist 
China  is  developing  a  significant  industrial 
establishment. 

Although  it  has  enormous  resources  with  which 
to  expand  its  power,  lack  of  several  key  assets, 
notably  land  and  oil,  may  create  dangerous  pres- 
sure for  expansion  into  neighboring  states  where 
these  assets  are  readily  available. 

6.  These  developments  are  taking  place  against 
a  background  of  unprecedented  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  revolution  that  affects  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  peoples  and  which  is  with- 
out precedent  in  history. 

This  revolution  in  itself  is  neither  dangerous 
nor  undesirable.  Indeed  it  arises  from  the  desire 
for  the  very  things  which  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  sought  since  the  birth  of  the  American 
Republic:  independence  from  foreign  rule,  a 
greater  measure  of  human  dignity,  social  justice, 
and  faster  economic  development  broadly  shared. 

Yet  if  these  demands  go  too  long  unanswered, 
the  people  of  the  developing  nations  will  first 
become  frustrated.  Their  frustration  will  then 
erupt  into  turmoil  and  violence,  and  out  of  this 
resulting  chaos  new  leaders  will  emerge  who  are 
committed  to  new  forms  of  tyranny. 

7.  Our  own  rate  of  economic  growth  has  slowed 
down.  Three  recessions  in  10  years  have  cost  us 
heavily  in  goods  and  services  that  we  might  have 
produced  but  didn't,  in  embittered  political  di- 
visions at  home,  and  in  missed  opportunities 
abroad. 

Although  the  facts  I  have  cited  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  thoughtful  and  responsible  Amer- 
icans a  good  night's  sleep,  their  meaning  is  clear : 
We  are  engaged  in  a  titanic  competitive  struggle 
which  will  affect  our  destiny  far  into  the  distant 
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future.    And  in  recent  years  we  have  been  losing 
ground. 

The  tide  cannot  be  reversed  by  public-relations 
gimmicks,  or  by  diplomatic  manipulation,  or  by 
glittering  pronouncements,  or  by  angrily  rattling 
our  rockets.  What  is  required  is  a  new,  tough- 
minded  understanding  of  the  forces  that  are  shap- 
ing the  world,  an  increased  sense  of  humility, 
harder  work,  greater  courage,  and  added  patience. 

Clarifying  Our  Objectives 

Now  let  me  suggest  some  of  the  key  elements 
of  a  fresh  approach  to  world  relations. 

1.  We  must  clarify  our  objectives.  The  world 
must  be  persuaded  that  we  not  only  seek  peace 
for  ourselves  but  that  we  are  ready  to  work  with 
others  in  building  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
peace  can  endure. 

The  cold  war  is  not  of  our  making.  We  have 
no  territorial  ambitions.  We  have  no  wish  to 
dominate  other  nations  politically,  economically, 
or  culturally. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.  We  have  no 
desire  to  remake  them  in  our  own  image. 

What  we  want  for  others  is  essentially  what  they 
want  for  themselves.  And  because  we  believe  that 
in  our  fast-shrinking  world  freedom  and  justice 
are  indivisible,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  cer- 
tain risks  and  sacrifices  in  order  to  permit  other 
nations  to  choose  their  own  destinies. 

It  is  folly  to  allow  ourselves  to  become  linked 
with  the  forces  of  reaction  and  stagnation.  We 
are  a  revolutionary  people,  the  political  descend- 
ants of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  and  our  own  society 
is  an  evolving  society.  In  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  democracy  we  have  never  been  afraid 
of  constructive  change.  Now  it  is  our  task  to 
participate  in  encouraging  such  an  orderly  re- 
form in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  to  the  entire  world  that  we  are  prepared  at 
all  times  to  negotiate  any  issue  or  difference  that 
arises  between  us,  provided  there  is  a  genuine 
possibility  for  real  progress.  Although  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  the  security  and  rights  of  other 
people  the  subject  of  bilateral  bargaining,  we  will 
respond  wholeheartedly  to  any  measure  of  rea- 
sonableness by  the  Soviets  or  Chinese  Communists. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  American  people  to  become  overly  opti- 
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mistic  about  the  immediate  results  of  negotiatior 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  international  intei 
ests  are  incompatible  with  the  global  long-rang 
objectives  of  Soviet  strategy,  and  until  those  ol 
jectives  are  modified  the  resulting  cleavage  wi 
continue  to  produce  issues  which  are  not  easy  ( 
resolve  by  compromise  and  conciliation. 

Yet  there  are  certain  concrete  areas,  such  i 
outer-space  exploration,  where  cooperation 
be  advantageous  to  both  countries.     There 
also  areas  where  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  f 
common  dangers. 

Both  governments,  I  believe,  understand 
catastrophic  nature  of  modern  war  and  the  nee 
to  prevent  our  differences  and  disputes  from  erup 
ing  into  military  hostilities  anywhere  in  the  worl' 
When  great  nations  commit  their  prestige,  sma 
wars  can  quickly  grow  into  large  wars. 

3.  We  must  take  a  positive  and  realistic  a] 
proach  to  the  complex  problems  of  both  arm: 
ment  and  disarmament. 

In  one  sense,  these  problems  represent  two  sid 
of  the  same  coin.    We  must  be  prepared  to  explo, 
the  possibilities  of  disarmament  thoroughly 
imaginatively,  taking  a  new  look  at  all  politicf 
military,  and  technical  factors. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  any  reason 
opportunity  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  arms  ra 
achieve  practical  limitations  on  armaments,  an 
as  political  factors  permit,  to  move  step  by  st< 
toward  general  disarmament  with  full  inspecti< 
and  control. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  seek  disarmame 
for  its  own  sake.  Our  objective  is  peace,  ai, 
peace  cannot  be  assured  by  phony  agreements  th 
leave  us  largely  defenseless.  Until  a  genuir 
controlled  disarmament  system  is  established, 
is  vitally  important  that  the  United  States  and  i 
allies  remain  strong  enough  to  discourage  attaci 
or  blackmail.  To  fall  behind  in  the  rapid  pa> 
of  military  technology  would  be  as  fruitless  j 
to  place  all  our  hopes  upon  it. 

We  must  possess  the  means  and  the  will  to  de 
with  all  types  of  military  aggression,  agair. 
ourselves  or  against  others,  under  the  defem 
commitments  of  our  regional  alliances  or  the  U.  • 
Charter. 

We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  strengi 
and  belligerence.  To  flex  our  military  musc.i 
and  to  take  a  military  posture  which  appe^ 
threatening  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary.    N- 
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n  we  condone  policies  or  actions  on  the  part  of 
,tions  allied  to  us  and  armed  by  us  which  may 
ve  legitimate  concern  to  their  neighbors. 

S.  Foreign  Economic  Programs 

4.  We  need  a  fresh,  bold  approach  to  the  prob- 
ms  of  economic  and  political  development  in 
itin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  awakening  of  the  peoples  of  the  developing 
itions  has  been  dramatic  and  explosive.  The 
suiting  pressures  for  long- postponed  political, 
onomic,  and  social  advancement  must  be  met  if 
a  are  to  have  any  prospect  of  building  the  kind 

world  in  which  peace  can  survive  and  freedom 
>urish. 

During  the  months  ahead  the  Congress  will  be 
quired  to  make  critical  decisions  in  regard  to 
ir  Nation's  foreign  economic  programs.  These 
scisions  will  involve  dimension,  organization, 
ning,  emphasis,  and  basic  concept. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
iderstand  the  utterly  critical  nature  of  these 
scisions. 

The  need  for  a  thoughtful,  fully  adequate,  long- 
nge,  integrated  foreign  economic  program  is  as 
-gent  now  as  was  Lend-Lease  in  the  winter  of 
>41  and  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947.  On  those 
vo  occasions  our  Government,  on  a  largely  bi- 
irtisan  basis,  boldly  faced  up  to  the  requirements 
id  carried  its  case  to  the  American  people  and  its 
ongress. 

As  a  result,  Britain  was  able  to  survive  in  the 
ice  of  all  the  military  power  which  Hitler  could 
immon.  Around  7  years  later,  through  the  Mar- 
lall  plan,  Europe  was  saved  from  communism, 
jlped  to  rebuild  her  cities  and  factories,  and 
icouraged  to  breathe  new  life  and  confidence  into 
le  old  societies  from  which  we  Americans  draw 
ir  heritage. 

On  each  of  these  two  previous  occasions  timid 
3ople  argued  that  the  political  realities  were  un- 
ivorable,  that  the  American  people  could  not  be 
lade  to  understand,  that  Congress  would  not 
rant  the  necessary  long-range  authority  and 
ands,  and  that  we  were  helpless  to  do  what  ob- 
iously  needed  to  be  done. 

Now  for  the  third  time  in  a  generation  we  face 

similar  challenge  which  decisively  affects  our 
Nations  with  the  billion  and  one-half  people  of 
on-Communist  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


And  the  isolationists,  the  timid,  and  the  faint- 
hearted are  still  with  us. 

Again  the  central  question  is :  Can  the  American 
people  rise  to  the  occasion  ? 

The  lend-lease  program  and  the  Marshall  plan 
were  historic  watersheds  in  American  history,  in 
which  America's  power  resources  and  influence 
were  boldly  thrown  onto  the  scales  on  the  side  of 
freedom. 

Are  we  now  prepared  to  do  it  again? 

In  the  lesser  developed  countries  of  the  world 
the  problems  of  education,  sanitation,  health,  in- 
dustrialization, and  land  reform  are  very  old 
problems.  What  is  new  is  the  turbulent,  throb- 
bing political  and  social  climate  in  which  these 
problems  are  now  being  considered.  After  gen- 
erations of  exploitation  and  apathy,  the  people 
of  the  developing  nations  are  awake  and  reach- 
ing for  a  new  fuller  life  that  offers  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  to  them  and  their  children. 

These  goals  cannot  be  reached  under  conditions 
of  freedom  unless  capital  and  technical  assistance 
are  provided  from  abroad.  If  this  aid  is  not 
available,  there  is  only  one  answer  for  the  govern- 
ments concerned:  a  ruthless  attempt  to  squeeze 
the  necessary  development  resources  out  of  their 
already  impoverished  people  by  totalitarian 
methods. 

The  need  is  acute  for  adequate  money,  re- 
sources, organization,  and  food — firmly  committed 
over  a  period  of  years  to  those  who  are  prepared 
to  help  themselves. 

But  no  less  important  are  the  motivations  and 
objectives  that  surround  our  efforts. 

A  wise  and  enlightened  America  will  not  look 
on  these  essential  efforts  as  charity  handouts. 

It  will  not  react  negatively  to  the  pressures  of 
communism,  however  real  these  pressures  may  be. 

It  will  not  attempt  to  purchase  allies,  or  to  buy 
votes  in  the  U.N.,  or  to  obtain  special  privileges 
for  American  interests. 

Our  true  national  objective  is  to  create  a  work- 
ing partnership  with  other  non-Communist  na- 
tions, a  partnership  in  which  we  are  prepared  to 
make  mutual  sacrifices  in  order  to  build  a  world 
security  system  in  which  the  universal  values 
common  to  all  the  great  religions  can  survive  and 
evolve. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  our  objective  is  not 
charity.  We  want  to  help  those  who  have  not 
only  the  desire  but  also  the  will  to  help  them- 
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selves,  so  that  they  can  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  consistent  with  the 
cultural  and  religious  goals  of  their  own  society. 

5.  In  such  a  task  human  understanding  is  fully 
as  important  as  money.  Unless  the  men  and 
women  who  represent  America  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  understand  the  complex  revolution- 
ary forces  at  large  in  the  world  today,  our  efforts 
will  surely  fail. 

It  is  equally  important  that  they  understand 
America's  own  dynamic  liberal  traditions  and  com- 
prehend the  real  meaning  of  the  continuing  Amer- 
ican revolution. 

The  aspirations  of  the  emerging  people  can 
never  be  realized  through  the  rigid  and  material- 
istic economic  philosophy  promulgated  by  Marx 
and  practiced  by  Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  For  the 
long  haul  they  can  only  be  realized  through  the  dy- 
namic, democratic  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson.  The  emerging  peoples  want  both  bread 
and  dignity.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  by  one 
without  the  other. 

Creating  a  New  Non-Communist  World  Society 

6.  At  the  same  time  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  relationships  with  our  traditional 
allies,  including  those  of  Western  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

In  particular,  we  must  use  our  influence  and 
persuasion  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
to  raise  their  vision  to  a  new  and  more  construc- 
tive relationship  with  the  emerging  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  There  are  some  who  argue  that 
the  United  States  must  "choose"  between  Europe 
and  Africa  or  between  Europe  and  Asia.  No 
such  choice  is  possible  or  desirable.  The  three 
great  continents  urgently  need  one  another. 

Despite  our  intricate  political,  economic,  and 
military  relationship  with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  the  American  people  have  never  condoned 
the  principles  of  colonialism,  which  some  of  these 
nations  inherited  from  the  past.  We  have  per- 
sistently sought  to  promote  self-determination  of 
peoples  in  all  lands. 

The  old  Western  European  colonial  empires 
have  now  largely  disappeared.  Our  common  task 
is  to  raise  something  constructive  and  enduring 
in  its  place. 

The  European  economy  sorely  needs  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  resources  and  markets  of  Africa  and 


Asia.  In  the  same  way  the  emerging  nations  c 
Africa  and  Asia  need  European  capital  and  Euro 
pean  technical  skills.  Americans  must  help  creat 
a  new  relationship  based  upon  the  voluntary  c< 
operation  of  independent  nations. 

Since  the  war  most  of  the  industrial  nations  c 
Western  Europe  have  been  preoccupied  with  tli 
reconstruction  of  Europe  itself,  and  this  preoi 
cupation  has  sometimes  caused  them  to  underest 
mate  the  political  and  social  forces  developing  i 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Today  Western  Europe's  reconstruction  : 
largely  complete.  It  now  possesses  a  concentr 
tion  of  industry,  scientific  potential,  and  skille 
manpower  substantially  greater  than  that  of  tl 
Soviet  Union.  The  nations  of  Western  Euror. 
now  have  the  capacity  to  work  with  us  in  helpin 
the  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  achieve  re; 
progress  under  freedom.  Europeans  can  now  con; 
to  Africa  and  Asia,  not  as  rulers  but  as  partne 
in  a  common  cause. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  persuade  the  Eurc 
peans  and  the  emerging  peoples  alike  of  tl 
tremendous  value  to  be  gained  from  a  free 
chosen  interdependence. 

Our  common  task  is  to  create  a  new  non-Corr 
munist  world  society  that  offers  all  of  its  member 
security,  opportunity,  and  increasing  justice  an 
dignity.  Together  we  must  be  equally  prepare 
to  resist  aggression  or,  if  the  Soviets  will  met 
us  halfway,  to  negotiate  a  step-by-step  arms  cor 
trol  agreement. 

This  association  can  flourish  only  if  it  is  base 
on  a  true  spirit  of  participation  among  equal 
The  defense  and  peaceful  development  of  the  nor 
Communist  world  is  the  common  task. 

This  common  objective  cannot  successfully  1 
met  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  pressured  int 
paying  others  for  the  right  to  defend  them  again* 
aggression  or  permit  others  to  place  a  curb  on  ou 
efforts  to  build  bridges  between  the  new  natior 
and  the  old. 


Soothsayers  of  Doom 

By  now  one  fact  at  least  should  be  self -eviden 
The  task  that  lies  ahead  is  neither  simple  nor  eas; 
The  basic  question  moreover  cannot  be  ignored  c 
sidestepped:  Does  our  generation  of  Americar 
have  the  capacity  to  understand  what  is  require 
of  us? 
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Do  we  have  the  vigor  and  courage  to  rise  to  the 
allenge  of  today's  world  as  other  generations 

Americans  have  risen  to  other  challenges  in 
e  past? 
Today,  as  always,  we  have  our  own  soothsayers 

doom,  who  shake  their  heads  sadly  as  they  ex- 
ain  why  the  job  cannot  be  done. 
The  Spartans,  they  assert,  will  always  defeat 
e  Athenians;  the  organized  and  disciplined 
talitarians  will  always  prove  superior  in  a  power 
niggle  to  those  who  place  their  faith  in  human 
lues. 

More  specifically  they  say  that  the  American 
ople  are  too  fat,  too  rich,  too  conservative,  and 
3  insensitive  to  human  needs  to  assume  the 
idership  of  a  world  in  revolution. 
They  say  that  Congress  and  the  American 
ople  are  too  tired  of  taxes,  too  weary  of  foreign 
I,  and  too  fearful  of  commitment  and  involve- 
jnt  to  support  the  urgently  essential  effort  that 
list  be  made  overseas. 

They  say  that  the  ills  which  have  slowed  down 
r  economy  are  permanent  ills  which  will  con- 
lue  to  handicap  our  efforts  to  do  what  is  required 

world  affairs. 

They  say  that  our  long  and  divisive  struggle 
uinst  racial  discrimination  makes  it  impossible 
r  America  to  deal  effectively  with  the  two-thirds 

the  world  which  is  colored  and  that  the  slow 
ce  of  integration  here  in  America  is  a  handicap 
eater  than  we  can  ever  overcome. 
They  say  that  our  long  years  of  material  suc- 
3S  have  deprived  us  of  the  humility  and  sensi- 
dty  necessary  to  accept  true  partnership  with 
stant  peasants  living  in  mud  villages,  whose  cul- 
res  and  problems  are  radically  different  from 
r  own. 

And  finally  they  say  that  our  free  society  lacks 
a  capacity  to  compete  effectively  with  the  mon- 
thic  organization  of  a  dictatorial  system. 

iking  the  Necessary  Possible 

Similar  prophets  of  doom  have  always  been 
th  us,  and  usually  they  have  been  wrong.  How- 
[er,  in  this  complex  and  dangerous  world  no 
oughtful  man  will  lightly  brush  aside  the  fore- 
'  dings  of  our  current  crop  of  pessimists,  nor  will 
I  suggest  that  the  road  ahead  will  be  smooth. 
{If  we  think  that  the  challenge  can  successfully 
met  by  a  few  speeches,  a  few  new  policies,  a  few 


new  governmental  officials,  while  we  sit  back  and 
clip  the  coupons  of  destiny,  we  delude  ourselves. 
Yet  I  have  a  profound  faith  that  we  will  succeed 
in  the  task  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Contrary  to  Karl  Marx,  there  are  no  inevitable 
laws  of  history.  The  essential  test  of  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  willpower  of  individual 
human  beings. 

To  be  sure,  history  has  marked  the  decline  and 
fall  of  many  highly  developed  civilizations.  But 
it  has  also  been  a  graveyard  of  tyrants. 

The  potential  power  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  tradition  of  freedom  is  wait- 
ing to  be  unleashed. 

Our  farms  and  factories  and  our  skilled  man- 
agers and  workers  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
some  $60  billion  more  goods  and  services  than  are 
being  produced  today. 

We  have  the  wisdom  and  the  social  instruments 
to  bring  a  more  perfect  economic  and  social  justice 
to  our  own  people  and  to  make  our  concepts  of 
freedom  meaningful  to  peoples  in  all  lands. 

We  have  accumulated  the  essential  experience 
in  the  painful  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

Politics,  both  national  and  international,  has 
been  rightly  described  as  the  "art  of  the  possible." 
But  a  great  people  is  that  which  determines  what 
is  necessary  and  then  sets  out  to  make  it  possible. 

Positive  initiative  by  the  United  States,  with 
long-term  commitments  of  resources,  energy,  and 
leadership  supported  by  other  free  nations,  has 
now  become  an  absolute  historic  necessity. 

We  cannot  escape  reality,  and  we  cannot  retreat 
from  responsibility.  Most  of  all,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  procrastinate.  We  are  being  fundamen- 
tally tested,  and  the  testing  period  is  reaching  the 
decisive  point. 

For  us  Americans,  as  for  the  generation  of 
which  Shakespeare  wrote, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  Ufe 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat.  .  .  . 

The  American  people  have  the  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed. Throughout  the  course  of  our  national 
history  we  have  never  failed  in  a  period  of  crisis 
to  respond  to  a  bold  and  decisive  leadership. 

In  President  Kennedy  we  now  have  such  leader- 
ship— a  leadership  acutely  sensitive  to  the  reali- 
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ties  of  today's  turbulent  but  infinitely  promising 
world— a  leadership  determined  to  recall  the 
American  people  to  greatness. 

As  Lord  Castlereagh  said  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815 :  "Our  task  is  not  to  collect  tro- 
phies, but  to  return  the  world  to  peaceful  habits." 
And,  may  I  add,  to  a  future  of  increasing  dignity 
and  justice  for  all  men. 


President  Joins  in  Commemorating 
Unification  of  Italy 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY' 

Many  of  us  who  are  here  today  are  not  Italian 
by  blood  or  by  birth,  but  I  think  that  we  all  have  a 
more  than  passing  interest  in  this  anniversary. 
All  of  us,  in  a  large  sense,  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
Italian  experience. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  history  that  so 
much  of  what  we  are  and  so  much  of  what  we  be- 
lieve had  its  origin  in  this  rather  small  spear  of 
land  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean.  All  in  a 
great  sense  that  we  fight  to  preserve  today  had  its 
origins  in  Italy,  and  earlier  than  that  in  Greece. 
So  that  it  is  an  honor  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  most  important  oc- 
casion in  the  life  of  a  friendly  country,  the  Re- 
public  of  Italy. 

In  addition  it  is  one  of  the  strange  facts  of  his- 
tory that  this  country  of  ours,  which  is  important 
to  Western  civilization,  was  opened  up  first  by  a 
daring  feat  of  navigation  of  an  Italian,  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  And  yet  this  country  was  nearly 
a  century  old  when  modern  Italy  began. 

So  we  have  the  old  and  the  new  bound  together 
and  inextricably  linked— Italy  and  the  United 
States,  past,  present,  and,  we  believe,  future. 

The  risorgimento  which  gave  birth  to  modern 
Italy,  like  the  American  Revolution,  which  led  to 
the  birth  of  our  country,  was  the  reawakening  of 
the  most  deeply  held  ideals  of  Western  civiliza- 


1  Made  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Italian  unification  held  in  the  Department  of 
State  auditorium  on  Mar.  16  (White  House  press  release). 


tion :  the  desire  for  freedom,  for  protection  of  th 
rights  of  the  individual. 

As  the  Doctor  [Gaetano  Martino,  Italian  repre 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations]  said,  the  stat 
exists  for  the  protection  of  those  rights  and  thos 
rights  do  not  come  to  us  because  of  the  generosil 
of  the  state.  This  concept,  which  originated  i 
Greece  and  in  Italy,  I  think  has  been  a  most  iir 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of  our  ow 
country  here  in  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  thos 
who  built  modern  Italy  received  part  of  their  ir 
spiration  from  our  experience  here  in  the  Unite 
States,  as  we  had  earlier  received  part  of  our  ir 
spiration  from  an  older  Italy.  For  although  moc 
ern  Italy  is  only  a  century  old,  the  culture  and  th 
history  of  the  Italian  peninsula  stretches  back  ove 
two  millenia.  From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  rof 
Western  civilization  as  we  know  it,  a  civilizatk 
whose  traditions  and  spiritual  values  gave  gre? 
significance  to  Western  life  as  we  find  it  in  Wes 
ern  Europe  and  in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

And  to  this  historic  role  of  Italian  civilizatic 
has  been  added  the  strengthening  in  the  life  of  th 
country  of  millions  of  Italians  who  came  here 
build  their  homes  and  who  have  been  valued  ci 
zens — and  many  of  their  most  distinguished  cit 
zens  sit  on  this  platform  today. 

These  ancient  ties  between  the  people  of  Ita 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  nev 
been  stronger  than  they  are  today  and  have  nev 
been  in  greater  peril.  The  story  of  postwar  Ita 
is  a  story  of  determination  and  of  courage  in  t 
face  of  a  huge  and  difficult  task.  The  Itali 
people  have  rebuilt  a  war-torn  economy  and  n 
tion  and  played  a  vital  part  in  developing  t 
economic  integration  of  Western  Europe. 

Surely  the  most  inspiring  experience  of  t 
postwar  era:  Italy  has  advanced  the  welfare 
her  own  people,  bringing  them  hope  for  a  bet 
life,  and  she  has  played  a  significant  role  in  t 
defense  of  the  West. 

As  we  come  to  this  great  anniversary  in  1961,  * 
realize  that  once  again  new  and  powerful  fore 
have  arisen  which  challenge  the  concepts  up 
which  Italy  and  the  United  States  have  be 
founded.  If  we  are  to  meet  this  new  challeng 
we— Italy  and  the  United  States— must  demo 
strate  to  our  own  people  and  to  a  watching  wor 
as  we  sit  on  a  most  conspicuous  stage,  that  m 
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;ing  in  the  tradition  of  Mazzini  and  Cavour  and 
iribaldi  and  Lincoln  and  Washington  can  best 
ing  man  a  richer  and  fuller  life, 
rhis  is  the  task  of  the  new  risorgimento,  a  new 
iwakening  of  man's  ancient  aspirations  for  f ree- 
m  and  for  progress,  until  the  torch  lit  in  ancient 
irino  one  century  ago  guides  the  struggle  of  men 
srywhere — in  Italy,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
•rid  around  us. 


XT  OF  PROCLAMATION' 

iVheeeas  the  centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy, 
ich  occurs  in  1961,  commemorates  a  great  event  in  the 
tory  of  nations ;  and 

Vhekeas,  in  observance  of  the  centennial,  there  will 
many  celebrations  in  Italy,  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  other  countries  as  events  of  a  century  ago  are 
ived ;  and 

Vhebeas  we  in  America  are  confident  that  the  people 
Italy,  in  the  celebrations  reenacting  the  events  and 
)eriences  associated  with  their  struggle  for  unification 
entury  ago,  will  find  renewed  strength  to  further  their 
al  contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
;Vhereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  expressed  by 
use  Concurrent  Resolution  225,  agreed  to  July  2,  1960, 
it  the  President  extend  official  greetings  from  the 
ited  States  to  the  people  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
)  centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy : 
>Jow,  thekeeobe,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
ited  States  of  America,  do  hereby  extend  greetings 
1  felicitations  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
people  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
>  unification  of  Italy,  in  recognition  of  the  progress  and 
lievements  of  the  Italian  people  during  the  past  cen- 
y  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two  nations. 
n  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
ised  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
xed. 
)one  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighth  day  of 

March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
al]     and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
bty-fifth. 


/*£* //**** 


the  President : 
an  Rusk, 
retary  of  State. 


U.S.-Canadian  Economic  Committee 
Meets  at  Washington 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING 

Press  release  123  dated  March  9 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  will  be  held  in  Washington  March 
13  and  14.  The  meeting  was  announced  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  John 
G.  Diefenbaker  during  the  latter's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington February  20.1 

Canada  will  be  represented  by  the  Honorable 
Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance;  the 
Honorable  George  Hees,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  the  Honorable  George  C.  Nowlan, 
Minister  of  National  Revenue ;  and  the  Honorable 
Francis  A.  G.  Hamilton,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  the  Honorable  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture ;  and  the  Honorable  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
provides  an  opportunity  for  officials  at  the  Cabi- 
net level  to  review  recent  economic  and  trade  de- 
velopments of  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  meetings  have  been  valuable  over 
the  years  in  furthering  understanding  between  the 
two  governments  on  questions  affecting  their  eco- 
nomic relations.  The  last  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington  February  16-17,  I960.2 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  135  dated  March  14 

1.  The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  13  and  14. 


No.  3398 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  2105. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13, 1961,  p.  371. 

3  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  365. 
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2.  Canada  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of 
Finance;  the  Honorable  George  Hees,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce;  the  Honorable  George 
C.  Nowlan,  Minister  of  National  Eevenue;  and 
the  Honorable  Alvin  Hamilton,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Canadian  delegation  included  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Mr.  N.  A.  Robertson,  and  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  A.  D.  P.  Heeney. 

3.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  the  Honorable 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  the  Honorable  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  United  States  delegation  also 
included  the  Honorable  George  C.  McGovern, 
Food  for  Peace  Coordinator. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Committee  since  the  new  United  States  Ad- 
ministration took  office,  there  was  a  comprehensive 
review  of  basic  economic  relationships  between 
the  two  countries  as  well  as  recent  major  eco- 
nomic developments. 

5.  The  Committee  noted  the  positive  steps  taken 
by  both  governments  to  stimulate  the  two  econo- 
mies and  to  meet  the  unemployment  problem,  and 
expressed  belief  that  these  measures  and  market 
forces  would  lead  to  an  expansion  of  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

6.  The  Committee  reviewed  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  of  each  country  including  its  ef- 
fect on  their  mutual  trade  relations.  Attention 
was  also  given  to  developments  in  the  world  pay- 
ments position  during  the  past  year.  The  United 
States  delegation  pointed  to  the  major  significance 
of  short  term  capital  movements  in  1960  and  de- 
scribed the  recent  improvement  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  this  regard,  while  stressing  that  its  basic 
imbalance  nevertheless  remains.  The  Committee 
recognized  the  need  for  continued  progress  toward 
international  balance  through  reduction  in  basic 
deficits  and  basic  surpluses ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  events  of  the  past  year  emphasize  the  need 
for  continued  and  improved  consultation  and  co- 
operation in  international  financial  and  economic 
policies. 
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7.  The  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  tl 
recent  signing  of  the  convention  of  the  Organiz, 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Developme 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  members 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coope 
ation.3  The  Committee  expressed  confidence  th 
the  OECD  could  strengthen  the  ties  among  Ca 
ada,  United  States  and  countries  of  Weste: 
Europe,  and  could  prove  to  be  a  most  useful  f oru 
for  close  consultation  on  the  economic  policies 
member  countries  with  a  view  to  increasing  ec 
nomic  growth  and  to  expanding  assistance  to  t 
less-developed  countries. 

8.  The  Committee  noted  certain  internatioD 
economic  developments  of  mutual  interest,  inclu 
ing  the  rapid  economic  growth  of  Weste 
European  countries.  Recent  developments  in  bo 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  t 
European  Free  Trade  Association  were  review* 
Both  delegations  reaffirmed  the  support  of  th< 
governments  for  European  efforts  to  reduce  trai 
barriers  and  expressed  hope  that  the  developme 
of  the  regional  groupings  would  conform  with  t 
requirements  and  objectives  of  the  General  Agr 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  would  avoid  c 
crimination  against  the  exports  of  the  Unit 
States  and  Canada. 

9.  The  Committee  discussed  the  progress  to  ' 
of  the  GATT  tariff  negotiations  with  the  Europe 
Economic  Community  at  Geneva.    Noting  the 
terest  of  both  countries  in  the  expansion  of  woil 
trade,  the  Committee  stressed  the  need  for  an  ea) 
settlement  which  would  maintain  for  both  coi 
tries  undiminished  access  to  the  EEC  market 
all  sectors  of  trade,  including  agriculture,  a 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  its  growth.    In  ad 
tion,  the  Committee  looked  forward  to  the  seco 
phase  of  the  current  tariff  conference  when  th( 
will  be  negotiations  for  reciprocal  exchanges 
tariff  concessions  among  the  participating  coi- 
tries  with  a  view  to  providing  further  opportu- 
ties  for  trade  expansion. 

10.  The  Committee  expressed  satisfaction  wj 
the  progress  made  by  various  countries  in  the  pi 
year  in  removing  discriminatory  restricts 
against  dollar  goods  and  expressed  the  hope  tH 
forthcoming  discussions  under  the  GATT  wh 
certain  countries  still  retaining  restrictions  woifl 
result  in  elimination  of  discrimination  and 
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jtion  of  the  remaining  quantitative  import  re- 
ictions  affecting  United  States  and  Canadian 
iducts.  The  Committee  noted  that  substantial 
crimination  remains  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
al  products  and  urged  that  countries  concerned 
jralize  trade  in  these  products. 
1.  The  United  States  delegation  outlined  the 
7  Food  for  Peace  Program,4  emphasizing  the 
viction  of  the  United  States  that  agricultural 
indance  essentially  is  not  a  problem  but  an 
)t  which  may  be  effectively  employed  to  improve 
rition  and  enhance  economic  development 
oughout  the  world.  The  United  States  dele- 
ion  pointed  out  that  it  would  continue  to  be 
United  States  policy  to  avoid  disrupting  agri- 
iural  markets  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
ntries'  commercial  exports  of  agricultural 
ducts.  The  Canadian  delegation  supported 
humanitarian  objective  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
>gram  and  noted  that  this  development  would 
compatible  with  Canadian  proposals  to  estab- 
a  World  Food  Bank  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
i  Committee  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
lation  of  the  close  consultation  between  the 
governments  on  concessional  exports  of  agri- 
-ural  commodities  through  existing  bilateral 
ingements  and  in  the  Wheat  Utilization 
nmittee. 

I.  In  its  comprehensive  review  the  Committee 
:ussed  other  important  matters  directly  af- 
ing  trade  and  economic  relations  between  the 
countries.  It  was  reaffirmed  that  where  prob- 
s  existed  direct  exchanges  of  views  at  the 
•met  level  should  contribute  substantially  to 
r  solution. 


.  Ball  Holds  Economic  Talks 
th  European  Officials 

he  Department  of  State  announced  on 
ch  16  (press  release  140)  that  Under  Secre- 
George  W.  Ball  would  depart  for  Europe  on 
ch  18.  He  will  meet  with  German  officials  at 
n  March  20-22  and  with  French  and  Organi- 
m  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  offi- 
i  at  Paris  March  23-26,  and  will  represent  the 
ted  States  at  the  meeting  of  the  Development 
stance  Group  at  London  March  27-29.  He 
return  to  the  United  States  April  1. 
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Mr.  Harriman  Meets  With  ECAFE 
Delegates  in  India,  Visits  Pakistan 

MEETING  WITH  ECAFE  DELEGATES 

Press  release  132  dated  March  13,  for  release  March  14 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
14  that  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman  will 
extend  his  present  trip  to  enable  him  to  meet  in- 
formally with  economic  leaders  of  more  than  20 
Asian  countries  now  gathered  at  New  Delhi  at- 
tending the  17th  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  requested  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  to  visit  New  Delhi  at  this  time  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  this  important  gathering  to  meet  rank- 
ing economic  leaders  of  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Am- 
bassador Harriman  has  been  asked  to  convey  to 
the  representatives  of  these  countries  the  special 
interest  of  the  President  in  the  work  of  ECAFE 
and  in  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  region. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  is  one  of  four  such  regional  commis- 
sions of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  forum  in 
which  some  of  the  most  important  economic 
issues  confronting  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  are  being  considered 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  international  action 
toward  solutions  of  such  problems. 

A  dinner  is  being  arranged  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  India  at  which  Ambassador  Harri- 
man will  speak.  Ambassador  Harriman  hopes 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  informally  with 
many  of  the  representatives. 


VISIT  TO  PAKISTAN 

Press  release  143  dated  March  17,  for  release  March  18 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
18  that  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  to  meet  President  Ayub  in 
Karachi  on  March  20  and  fly  with  him  to  the 
provisional  capital  of  Rawalpindi  that  day.  The 
Ambassador  will  return  to  New  Delhi  on  March 
21. 
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The  Ambassador's  visit  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two 
countries. 


Nonrenewal  of  Airfield  Agreement 
Between  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia 

Press  release  141  dated  March  16 

The  Department  of  State  issued  the  following 
statement  on  March  16  following  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Royal  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
that  its  agreement  with  the  United  States  for  the 
operation  of  the  Dhahran  airfield  x  would  not  be 
renewed  when  it  expires  April  1, 1962. 

Discussions  have  been  proceeding  for  some  time 
with  His  Highness  former  Prime  Minister  Faisal, 
and  more  recently  with  Foreign  Minister  Suway- 
yil,  under  the  direction  of  His  Majesty  King 
Saud,  looking  toward  the  nonrenewal  of  the 
Dhahran  airfield  agreement  of  1957,  which  expires 
in  April  1962. 

The  history  of  Dhahran  airfield  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  World  War  II,  when  His  Majesty  the 
late  King  Abdul  Aziz  Ibn  Saud  approved  plans 
for  the  construction  of  the  airfield  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States.  The  late  King's  de- 
cision was  based  on  a  desire  to  make  an  effective 
contribution  logistically  to  the  Allied  war  effort 
and  also  to  prepare  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  partici- 
pate significantly  in  the  postwar  world  of  aviation. 

Today  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  has  at 
Dhahran  an  airfield  which  is  a  major  international 
aviation  center  with  modern  facilities.  It  has 
been  serving  as  a  training  and  operations  center 
for  the  Koyal  Saudi  Air  Force.  It  has  also  be- 
come a  center  not  only  for  Saudi  Arabian  but  also 
for  international  civil  air  routes.  In  assisting  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  in  the  transformation 
of  Dhahran  into  an  international  civil  air  ter- 
minal, the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
structing a  modern  civil  air  terminal  building,  the 
completion  of  which  should  occur  within  a  year. 

Always  recognizing  and  respecting  the  Saudi 
ownership  and  character  of  Dhahran  airfield,  the 
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United  States  Air  Force  has  assisted  in  developin, 
Saudi  military  aviation.  It  has  also  enjoyed  cei 
tain  use  of  the  facilities  at  the  Dhahran  airfiel 
under  agreement  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Go\ 
ernment  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Saudi  Arabia 
Government,  has  aided  in  the  operation  of  th 
services  of  the  airport. 

The  United  States  Government  expects  that  it 
close  and  friendly  cooperation  with  Saudi  Arabi 
in  various  fields  will  continue. 


U.S.  To  Assist  Refugee  Cuban  Schola 

The  White  House  on  March  17  made  public  t 
following  exchange  of  letters  between  Preside, 
Kennedy  and  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  SECRETARY  RIBICOI 

March  17,  1961 
Dear  Secretary  Kibicoff  :  I  have  studied  ai 
am  in  full  accord  with  your  recommendations 
tangible  assistance  for  Cuban  scholars  and  prof 
sional  leaders  who  have  temporarily  fled  th 
country  and  are  now  living  here  in  the  Unit 
States.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  on  ! 
half  of  your  proposals,  and  every  possible  pi 
sonal  encouragement  given  to  this  courageous  a 
remarkable  group. 

I  want  to  make  unmistakably  clear  that 
believe  in  a  free  Cuba.  The  presence  in  this  coi 
try  of  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univers ' 
of  Havana,  as  well  as  many  more  educational  a  I 
professional  leaders  from  the  island,  attests  tl 
an  essential  part  of  a  free  Cuba  is  now  here  w  i 
us.  In  community  with  them,  we  know  that  "01/ 
the  mind  cannot  be  sent  into  exile." 

I  will  appreciate  receiving  by  July  1  a  report  i 
the  progress  made  in  this  program  and  the  opp  \ 
tunities  it  opens  up  in  teaching,  medicine,  e- 
nomic  development  work,  and  other  fields  for '« 
benefit  of  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennett 

Honorable  Abraham  Kibicoff 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar 
Washington  25,  B.C. 
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XRETARY  RIBICOFF  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

March  14,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  As  you  directed  on  Febru- 
y  3,  1961,1  I  have  had  an  intensive  study  made 
V  the  Department  on  how  best  to  assist  those 
uban  scholars  and  professionally  trained  persons 
ho  have  left  their  homeland  because  of  political 
>pressions  there,  and  who  now  live  in  the  United 
ates. 

To  insure  maximum  use  of  these  scholars,  I 
commend  a  grant  be  made  to  the  University  of 
iami  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  The  creation  of  research  and  teaching  oppor- 
tnities  for  exiled  scholars,  to  insure  that  their 
uple  talents  and  backgrounds  are  devoted  to  con- 
ductive professional  work  during  their  stay  in 
le  United  States.  Eesearch  fellowships  will  per- 
iit  some  of  them  to  devote  their  full  time  and 
;ergies  to  the  study  of  those  problems  that  in- 
:'itably  will  confront  the  Cuban  people  upon  the 
iturn  of  democracy  to  their  nation.  Others  will 
bture  on  Cuban  and  Latin  American  affairs  and 
[ofessional  subjects  to  their  fellow  exiles  and  to 
IS.  students  and  scholars. 

2.  The  provision  of  specialized  programs  for  ex- 
id  doctors,  lawyers,  and  judges,  including  inten- 
se instruction  in  the  English  language,  to  assist 
bm  in  their  desire  to  make  use  of  their  skills 
:  ring  their  absence  from  Cuba.  The  University 
I  Miami  already  has  launched  such  programs 
ed  their  success  thus  far  warrants  additional 
■pport. 

5.  Compilation  and  maintenance  of  a  roster  of 
3  identically  trained  persons  who  came  to  the 
liited  States  as  political  refugees  from  Cuba. 
Ids  information  should  be  useful  to  U.S.  colleges 
i:l  universities  seeking  additions  to  their  facul- 
ts  on  Latin  American  affairs,  and  to  Federal 
ajncies  such  as  the  International  Cooperation 
/[ministration  and  the  United  States  Informa- 
t  n  Agency  in  need  of  assistance  on  Latin  Ameri- 
Sl  projects. 

These  steps  will,  I  believe,  serve  several  highly 
-istructive  purposes.  They  will  permit  certain 
Cban  exiles  to  give  up  employment  that  falls 
P'iably  short  of  using  their  abilities.  They  will 
3! mirage  the  creation  of  a  bilingual  community 
^scholars,  growing  out  of  the  bonds  established 


between  the  faculties  of  the  Universities  of 
Havana  and  Miami,  and  others  who  may  be  at- 
tracted there.  These  steps  will  also  create 
conditions  for  experiment  in  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation across  the  barriers  of  language  toward 
discovery  and  study  of  common  interests.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  gain  experience  for  evaluation  of 
longer  range  educational  needs  of  our  hemisphere. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  proposed 
program  would  be  temporary.  When  Cuba  again 
becomes  free,  its  scholars  now  in  Miami  will  be 
needed  urgently  to  provide  expanded  facilities  for 
higher  education  and  to  serve  the  Cuban  people. 
For  this  reason,  the  sum  of  $75,000  required  for 
the  above  program  is  intended  for  expenditure 
during  the  next  six  months.  During  this  time, 
we  shall  reassess  the  situation  and  make  such  fur- 
ther recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  University  of  Miami  would  be  encouraged 
to  seek  additional  financial  support  for  the  pro- 
gram from  foundations,  industry,  volunteer  agen- 
cies, interested  individuals  and  other  sources.  Out 
of  broad  support  such  as  this,  we  believe  there 
might  grow  an  even  more  extensive  program  of 
inter- American  cultural  exchange  possibly  includ- 
ing the  use  of  Cuban  exiles  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Universities  throughout  the  hemisphere.  What 
we  undertake  on  behalf  of  our  Latin  neighbor  in 
the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  can,  if  properly  con- 
ceived and  supported  by  the  American  people, 
serve  to  provide  enlightenment  to  all.  The  under- 
taking with  the  University  of  Miami  should  be 
based  upon  our  historic  belief  in  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  be  completely  divorced  from  polit- 
ical purposes.  This  same  spirit  should,  of  course, 
permeate  any  longer  range  activities  in  the  field 
of  Pan  American  Education. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  I  am  personally 
still  most  interested  in  the  possible  establishment 
of  a  permanent  center  of  learning  to  which  schol- 
ars from  throughout  Latin  and  North  America 
might  go  to  exchange  views,  pursue  research,  and 
explore  their  common  problems.  Your  recent  ex- 
change of  letters  2  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  your 
authorization  of  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  the  OAS 
is  a  tangible  start  toward  preparing  for  a  more 
permanent  program.  The  prompt  and  affirmative 
reply  of  Dr.  Jose  Mora,  Secretary  General  of 
OAS,  is  a  most  encouraging  beginning  in  such  a 
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joint  venture  on  behalf  of  all  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. The  OAS  will  be  able  to  assess  the  needs 
of  the  Americas  in  the  objective  spirit  that  I 
believe  should  characterize  our  educational  activi- 
ties in  this  area. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Abraham  Ribicoff 

Secretary 

The  President 
The  White  House 


Funds  Needed  for  Continuation 
of  Disaster  Relief  in  Chile 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  14 

The  President  asked  Congress  on  March  14  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation of  earthquake  and  flood  damage  in 
Chile.1  This  amount  was  authorized  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  along  with  the  inter- Ameri- 
can program  for  social  progress. 

Rehabilitation  efforts  have  already  been  started 
by  the  Government  of  Chile,  and  U.S.  assistance  is 
now  needed  to  continue  these  efforts  through  this 
fiscal  year  and  next  and  to  permit  Chile  to  adhere 
to  its  program  of  economic  stabilization. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
will  administer  the  aid  program. 

Soon  after  the  earthquake  last  May,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  gave  an  emergency  credit  of  $10 
million  to  Chile.  To  cover  interim  needs  a  $20 
million  grant  from  mutual  security  contingency 
funds  was  made  available  to  Chile  in  October.  An 
agreement  was  made  last  November  to  ship  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  valued  at  $29  million  to 
Chile  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) . 


Medical  Assistance  Sent  to  Niger 
To  Combat  Meningitis  Epidemic 

Press  release  134  dated  March  14 

The  Government  of  Niger  has  requested  medi- 
cal assistance  from  the  U.S.,  German,  and  French 
Governments  to  combat  an  epidemic  of  meningitis. 


This    Government    has    airfreighted    penicil 
(6,000  vials)  and  sulfadyazine  (225  kilogradj 
which    is   scheduled    to    arrive    in    Niamey  ] 
March  16. 

The  Niger  Ministry  of  Health  reports  2,( 
active  cases  of  meningitis,  with  fatalities  neari 
400.  The  area  of  infection  has  hit  six  new  d 
tricts  and  is  reported  approaching  Niamey. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  coordinated  its  rel 
efforts  with  the  German  and  French  Gove:« 
ments.  In  this  connection  the  French  Gove: 
ment  has  flown  in  a  medical  team  consisting  o: 
doctor  and  six  assistants  and,  in  addition,  1 
authorized  their  use  of  French  Army  ambulan 
and  jeeps.  The  German  Government  is  providi 
65,000  German  marks  for  the  purchase  of  neec 
medicines.  U.S.  relief  was  granted  on  an  em- 
gency  basis  from  ICA  funds. 

U.S.  medical  assistance  was  also  given  fojs 
meningitis  epidemic  in  the  Republic  of  Up] 
Volta  in  January.  In  the  latter  case  some  8,( 
vials  of  penicillin  and  300  kilograms  of  sul' 
dyazine  were  airlifted  to  the  Republic  of  Up] 
Volta. 


CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  Treaty 
on  Columbia  River  Development 

Statement  by  Ivan  B.  White 1 

My  name  is  Ivan  B.  White,  Deputy  Assist:  I 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs.  I  ij 
preciate  having  this  opportunity  to  appear  hi 
in  support  of  a  treaty  which  I  am  convinced  is] 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  and  of  our  re- 
tions  with  Canada. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  prestl 
briefly  the  origin  and  the  background  of  tl 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Jai- 
ary  17,  1961,2  and  submitted  on  the  same  date  f 


1  See  p.  478. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit* 
on  Mar.  8  (press  release  117).  Mr.  White  is  DepS 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs. 

2  S.  Ex.  C,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  background  and  tl 
of  treaty,  see  also  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  227. 
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resident  Eisenhower  to  the  Senate  with  a  view 
receiving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification, 
i  President  Kennedy's  special  message  on  nat- 
•al  resources,  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
y  23,3  he  said:  "I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
is  Treaty  [Columbia  River  Joint  Development 
reaty  With  Canada]  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
permit  an  immediate  start  on  the  immense  ef- 
rts  that  can  be  jointly  undertaken  in  power 
oduction  and  river  control  in  that  Basin."  I 
111  also  summarize  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
nited  States  delegation  which  negotiated  the 
?aty,  the  extent  to  which  those  objectives  ap- 
ar  to  have  been  achieved,  and  some  of  the  other 
nsiderations  involved. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty 
contained  in  the  letters  from  the  President  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  which  accompanied  the 
Amission  of  the  treaty  for  your  consideration, 
addition,  Lieutenant  General  [Emerson  C] 
;chner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
11  discuss  the  flood-control  aspects  of  the  treaty, 
d  Secretary  [Stewart  L.]  Udall  and  other  rep- 
;entatives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
U  explain  the  nature  and  effects  of  those  pro- 
ions  pertaining  to  hydroelectric  power.  The 
sistant  Legal  Adviser  for  European  Affairs  of 
>  Department  of  State  [Richard  D.  Kearney] 
available  to  answer  questions  regarding  the 
wisions  for  settlement  of  disputes  and  for  the 
mination  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  other  legal 
>ects. 

gin  of  the  Treaty 

rhe  genesis  of  the  situation  which  led  to  this 
itj  is  the  fact  that  the  Columbia  River  Basin 

in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As 
y  be  seen  from  the  map,  Columbia  Lake  in  the 
iky  Mountains  in  British  Columbia  is  the 
rce  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  in  Canada 
ps  northwest  for  over  180  miles  and  then  turns 
th  to  flow  through  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  cross 

border  into  the  United  States  near  the  town 
rrail,  British  Columbia.  The  river  then  flows 
>ugh  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
i)re  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Portland. 
,e  of  the  Columbia's  principal  tributaries  is  the 
|)tenay  River,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  Colum- 
|Lake  in  Canada,  flows  south  across  the  border 
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through  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and 
loops  back  into  Canada  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Arrow  Lakes. 

The  origin  of  this  treaty,  however,  does  not 
rest  solely  with  the  simple  geographic  fact  that 
one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  North  America  flows 
through  two  countries  for  1,200  miles  and,  in  so 
doing,  drops  a  total  of  2,650  feet.  There  is  also 
the  important  factor  of  a  very  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  flow  of  the  river  during  the  year  and 
from  year  to  year.  These  seasonal  and  cyclical 
variations  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  output  of 
the  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  lower  stem  of  the 
Columbia  in  the  United  States,  particularly  be- 
cause electric  power  cannot  be  stored.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  upper  Columbia  through  storage 
reservoirs  in  Canada  can  therefore  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  generating  machinery  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  power.  Moreover,  the 
Columbia  River  system  is  highly  suited  to  a  co- 
operative type  of  development  because  the  best 
remaining  sites  for  storage  dams  are  in  Canada, 
while  the  existing,  and  much  of  the  potential, 
generating  capacity  is  located  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  both  countries  are  bound  to  gain 
far  more  by  an  arrangement  under  which  they  co- 
operate for  mutual  benefit  than  by  pursuing  two 
separate  national  programs  unilaterally  executed 
on  a  common  resource. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  treatymaking 
process  in  this  case  has  been  the  stimulus  and 
leadership  provided  by  Members  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  Senators  from  our  four  north- 
western States.  I  well  recall  during  our  1959 
discussions  of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  that  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger,  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  advan- 
tages to  the  United  States  of  both  Canadian 
storage  and  the  Libby  Project.  During  the  1960 
period  of  actual  negotiations  we  received  period- 
ically the  advice,  guidance,  and,  most  important, 
the  encouragement  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Senators  [Mike]  Mansfield, 
[Wayne]  Morse,  and  [Frank]  Church.  Further- 
more, the  American  members  of  the  U.S.-Cana- 
dian  Interparliamentary  Group,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator [George  D.]  Aiken  as  cochairman,  on  several 
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occasions  have  discussed  the  Columbia  River 
project  with  their  Canadian  colleagues. 

By  the  end  of  1959  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments  had  at  their  disposal : 

1.  Valuable  technical  data  provided  by  a  report 
of  the  International  Columbia  River  Engineering 
Board,  and 

2.  Helpful  guidelines  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission. 

Equipped  with  this  essential  information,  the  two 
Governments  began  formal  negotiations  in  early 
1960.  The  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation was  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
other  two  members  were  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  myself.  The  Canadian  delegation  was 
headed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  E.  Davie  Ful- 
ton, as  chairman. 

On  September  28,  1960,  the  negotiators  were 
able  to  submit  a  joint  progress  report  to  the  two 
Governments  setting  forth  "the  basic  terms  which 
in  their  opinion  should  be  included  in  an  agree- 
ment for  the  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  that  will 
operate  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries." The  progress  report  further  recommended 
that  the  agreement  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty.  On  October  19,  1960,  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  the  Governments  accepted  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  progress  report  as  the  basis  for  the 
drafting  of  a  treaty.4  The  drafting  of  the  treaty 
then  took  place,  and  this  process  was  completed 
on  January  17,  1961,  with  signature  of  the  treaty 
at  the  White  House  on  that  date. 

Benefits  for  Both  Countries 

From  the  outset  of  the  discussions  it  was  ap- 
parent that,  if  agreement  were  to  be  reached,  the 
resultant  treaty  would  have  to  be  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  for 
the  negotiators  to  strive  for  objectivity  and  flexi- 
bility in  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  beneficial 
arrangement  of  a  matter  inherently  complex, 
highly  technical,  and  involving  diverse  interests 
in  both  countries.  Fortunately  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  delegations  were  con- 
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'  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  and  a  White 
House  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1960,  p. 
831. 
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scious  of  the  fact  that  in  reaching  an  arrangeme: 
of  such  far-reaching  significance  it  was  not  pos 
sible  for  either  side  to  adopt  rigid,  nationalistic 
or  partisan  positions.  Consequently  it  was  pos 
sible  to  reach  in  this  treaty  accommodations  wit. 
regard  to  differing  views  which  have  achieve 
the  result  that  the  interests  of  both  countries  wil 
be  greatly  advanced  without  the  sacrifice  of  an 
basic  interest  of  either  country.  From  the  finar 
cial  viewpoint  alone,  the  overall  cost  of  the  vas 
enterprises  envisaged  under  the  treaty  will  b 
substantially  less  than  if  similar  development 
were  to  be  attempted  independently  by  the  tw 
countries. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point  out  tha 

the  negotiators  did  not  attempt,  either  in  th 

treaty  or  otherwise,  to  prejudge  the  necessar 

internal  decisions  in  each  country  which  must  b, 

made  in  carrying  out  the  works  and  programs  t 

implement  the  treaty.     Thus,  for  example,  tb 

treaty  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  what  agei 

cies  in  the  United  States  would  act  as  the  opera 

ing  entities  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  or  tl 

manner  in  which  non-Federal  projects  would  pa: 

ticipate  in  the  cooperative  undertaking.     Sin 

ilarly  the  Canadian  delegation  did  not  seek  agre 

ment  on  certain  implementing  decisions  whic 

properly  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  governme. 

tal  authorities  in  Canada.    Had  such  an  attituc 

not  been  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  negotiator 

their  task  would  have  been  immensely  more  con 

plicated  and  the  result  at  best  uncertain.    Neve 

theless  I  believe  the  committee  is  already  awa 

that  the  appropriate  departments  of  our  Goven 

ment  are  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  makir 

suitable  arrangements  relating  to  the  non-Feder 

hydroelectric  projects  well  before  the  cooperatk 

regulation  of  the  Columbia  River  is  put  in 

effect.    I  make  only  passing  reference  to  this  ma 

ter  because  it  is  not  essentially  a  topic  for  tl 

Department  of  State  and  will  be  dealt  with  by  tl, 

other  witnesses  from  the  executive  branch. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  Delegation 

One  of  the  primary  and  basic  objectives  of  tl 
United  States  delegation  was  to  obtain  for  ov 
country  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  d 
pendable  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacii 
Northwest.  Behind  this  objective  was  realiz 
tion  of  the  stimulation  to  the  Pacific  Northwe 
economy  which  low-cost  hydroelectric  power  hi 
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*oduced.     It  was  hoped  to  make  available  an- 
her  large  bloc  of  low-cost  power  which  would 
)t  only  meet  the  demands  of  the  Pacific  North- 
sst  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  but  also 
imld  have  a  potentiality  for  further  increases 
the  long-range  future  to  meet  and  promote  the 
onomic  development  of  this  region.     You  will 
,ve  noted  from  the  President's  letter  transmit- 
\g  this  treaty  for  your  consideration  that  the 
itial  power  benefits  realizable  in  the  United 
ates  from  Canadian  storage  under  the  treaty  are 
nparable  to  another  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
•gest  hydroelectric  project  now  in  operation  in 
}  United   States.     Clearance   for  the  United 
ates,  if  it  chooses,  to  construct  Libby  Dam  on  the 
)otenai   Eiver  in  northern  Montana   presents 
3  opportunity  to  gain  an  additional  bloc  of 
wer  substantially  greater  than  the  output  of 
Hineville  Dam.    The  total  initial  result,  includ- 
;  both  Libby  and  Canadian  storage,  is  a  gain 
the  United  States  of  over  1,686,000  kilowatts 
low-cost  prime  power.    Over  the  longer  term 
i  Canadian  storage  will  greatly  increase  the 
lability  of  expanding  the  present  capacity  of 
)  Columbia  Eiver  Basin  hydroelectric  system 
the  United  States  from  11.6  million  to  20  mil- 
n  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity. 
Is  a  correlative  objective  the  United  States 
egation  had  in  mind  the  need  to  make  arrange- 
nts  which  would  help  to  keep  the  costs  of  Fed- 
1  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  within  the 
mework  of  the  rate  structure  of  the  Bonne- 
e  Power  Administration.    Department  of  the 
erior  witnesses  will  comment  more  fully  on  the 
ver  arrangements  and  their  rate  significance 
ler  the  treaty. 

Another  principal  aim  of  the  negotiators  was 
issure  that  the  people  of  the  Lower  Columbia 
rer  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  those  in 
Bonner's  Ferry  area  of  Idaho,  on  the  Kootenai 
fer,  would  be  relieved  of  the  recurring  flood 
aage  which  has  plagued  them  since  the  settle- 
it  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  importance 
<:his  aim  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
iumbia  Eiver  flood  of  1948,  which  was  by  no 
ms  of  the  magnitude  of  those  of  1876  and 
|l,  caused  total  damages  estimated  at  $100  mil- 
|;  inundated  nearly  600,000  acres;  destroyed 
jiport,  Oregon,  a  war  housing  project  on  the 
(skirts  of  Portland  with  a  population  of 
(00;  and  cost  the  lives  of  41  persons  in  the 
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Columbia  Eiver  Basin.  The  importance  of  the 
flood-control  aspects  of  the  treaty  may  also  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  flood-control  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  for  the  Lower  Columbia 
Eiver  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  which  have 
been  greatly  needed  for  many  years,  would  be 
substantially  realized  within  less  than  a  decade. 
Additionally  the  Libby  Dam  project  would  re- 
solve the  critical  flood-control  problem  in  the 
Bonner's  Ferry  area  of  Idaho,  where  periodic 
floods  have  been  both  hazardous  and  expensive. 

Still  another  advantage  of  this  treaty  is  the 
fact  that,  because  of  the  location  of  the  Canadian 
storage,  there  will  be  no  interference  with  the 
cycle  for  salmon  and  other  anadromous  fish, 
which  constitute  such  an  important  economic  and 
recreational  asset  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of 
the  United  States  delegation  was  to  remove  the 
possibility,  no  matter  how  remote,  that  Canada, 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  for  cooperative 
development  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  might  decide 
to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  into 
the  Fraser  Eiver  basin,  which  empties  into  the 
sea  at  Vancouver.  This  objective  has  been 
achieved  for  at  least  the  next  60  years. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  treaty  protects 
the  basic  interests  of  the  United  States  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provides  an  equitable  and  mutually 
beneficial  solution  to  a  difficult  problem.  The 
treaty  which  has  been  recommended  to  you  is  an 
important  step  in  achieving  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver  Basin  as  a  whole,  from  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  each  receive  benefits  mate- 
rially larger  than  either  could  obtain  independ- 
ently. The  United  States  will  secure  a  large  bloc 
of  power  at  low  cost,  substantial  flood-control 
benefits,  and  additional  incidental  benefits  for 
irrigation,  navigation,  pollution  abatement,  and 
other  uses  resulting  from  controlled  storage,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  the  possibility  of  any 
substantial  diversion  of  the  Columbia.  Canada 
will  also  receive  a  large  bloc  of  power  at  a  low 
cost,  as  well  as  flood-control  and  other  benefits 
resulting  from  the  control  of  water  flow.  Finally, 
the  treaty  and  its  implementation  will  provide  a 
further  illustration  of  the  cooperation  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  development 
of  a  common  resource  for  a  common  good. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


New  York Apr.  4- 

Vienna      Apr.  5- 

Rome Apr.  5- 

London Apr.  5- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  10- 

Accra Apr.  10- 

Rome Apr.  10- 

Buenos  Aires -.    •    •  Apr.  10- 

Geneva Apr.  11- 

Washington Apr.  12- 

NoumSa Apr.  13- 

Brussels Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

Washington Apr.  17- 

Paris Apr.  18- 

Rome Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  24- 

Montreal      Apr.  25- 

New  York Apr.  25- 


Scheduled  April  1  Through  June  30, 1961 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  31st  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  21st  Session •:.•.•••, 

FAO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Food  Surpluses. 

IMCO  Assembly:  2d  Session 

IDB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting 

FAO  Group  on  Cocoa:  4th  Session 

FAO  Program  Committee:  5th  Session 

ILO  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members:  7th  Session  . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   16th  Session 

WMO  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology:   1st  Session    .    .    . 

South  Pacific  Commission:  2d  Technical  Meeting  on  Cooperatives      . 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations ■    •    : 

U.N.    Committee  on   Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:   13th  Session .    . 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Extraordinary  Assembly .    . 

ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  3d  Meeting    .    .    . 

FAO  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Jute ■    ■    • 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on  Illicit 
Traffic. 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  16th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   16th  Session    .    .    . 

5th  ICAO  Meeting  on  Personnel  Licensing/Aviation  Medicine    .    .    . 

U.N.  Commission  on  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and  Resources: 
3d  Session. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting 

IMCO  Council:  5th  Session 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  18th  Session •_ 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  9th  Session  .... 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  9th  Session.    .    . 

14th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  17th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  3d  Session 

ILO  Inland  Transport  Committee:  7th  Session 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  3d  Meeting 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

ICEM  Council:  14th  Session •'•'"' 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  20th  Plenary  Meeting    . 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  43d  Meeting 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  2d  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  6th  Session 

FAO  European  Forestry  Commission:  11th  Session 

11th  Inter-American  Conference •,  •    ■ 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 

for  Refugees:  5th  Session. 
UNESCO  Executive  Board:  59th  Session 

•  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar   16,  1961.    Asterisks  indicate ^tentative s  dates     FoUowi 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:   CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECE^conomic^ 

Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  lantts  ana  ir 
IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  ^f^^^^^^^^ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Miration;  IDB,  Inter-American  Development  Bank   ILO ^^JJ^^g^^c. 
zationj  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  IT, V?  S«    S^  Heal. 

NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OIE  International  Office  of  EIfz°°^s>.  P™  £** u^e<Si?atk. 
Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educationak  Scientific  and  ^u^  S|*°gati( 
UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Urganizai 
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Ankara 4Pr., 

London April 

Geneva May 

Caracas May 

New  York May 

Cannes May 

Geneva May 

Bern May 

Rome May 

Geneva May 

Oslo May 

Washington May 

Geneva May 

Geneva May 

Tokyo May 

Washington May 

Rome May 

Rome May 

Rome May 

Quito May 

Geneva May 

Paris May  25- 
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11- 

15- 
15- 
18- 
18- 
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TU  European  VIIF/UHF  Broadcasting  Conference 

ntemational  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries- 
Scientific  Committee. 

LO  Governing  Body:  149th  Session  (and  its  committees)  .    .    . 

rAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  34th  Session 

ntemational  Rubber  Study  Group:  Enlarged  Management  Com- 
mittee. 

ntemational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Working  Party  on 
Abstention  Reports. 

ntemational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Working  Party 
on  Preparation  of  Scientific  Reports. 

ntemational  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  11th 
Annual  Meeting. 

ntemational  Labor  Conference:  45th  Session 

^International  E1ectronic,  Nuclear,  and  Motion  Picture  Exposition ' 

.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  21st  Session 

AO  Council:  35th  Session 

AO/OIE  Meeting  on  Emerging  Diseases  of  Animals   . 

iternational  Whaling  Commission:   13th  Meeting    .    . 

Ith  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

;h  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams  .... 

^EA  Board  of  Governors:  22d  Session 

.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  27th  Session 


Stockholm May  26- 

Woods  Hole,  Mass .'  May  29- 

Geneva May  29-* 

Rome May  30- 

London May 

Tokyo May  or  June 

Toky° May  or  June 

Washington June  5- 

Geneva june  7_ 

Rome june  i2_ 

Geneva june  12- 

Rome June  19- 

Rome June  19- 

London june  19_ 

gerhn june  25- 

Rome june  2Q~ 

Vienna june 

New  York june 


.S.  Supports  Afro-Asian  Resolution  on  Angola 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Adlai  E. 
tevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
ations,  in  the  Security  Council  on  March  15,  to- 
'ther  with  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution  cospon- 
red  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the  United  Arab 
"public  which  failed  of  adoption. 

ATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

5. /U.N.  press  release  3668 

When  he  first  raised  the  question  of  Angola  in 
3  Security  Council,  the  distinguished  representa- 
re  of  Liberia,  Ambassador  [George  A.]  Pad- 
>re,  recognized  that  the  recent  disturbance  in 
igola  was  not  of  itself  an  immediate  threat  to 
s  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
urity.    At  that  time  he  said, 

believe  that  there  is  still  time  for  us  to  help  build  in 
Sola  a  future  of  which  neither  the  Portuguese  nor 

Africans  need  be  afraid.  But  we  no  longer  have 
turies  or  even  decades  in  which  to  accomplish  what 
uld  be  a  simple  and  humanitarian  task. 

Ie  emphasized  several  problems  with  which  the 
ited  Nations  must  concern  itself :  the  urgency 
this  era  of  rapid  communication  of  acting  with 
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dispatch,  the  recognition  of  Angola's  problem  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  larger  African  scene,  and  the 
desirability  of  Portugal  availing  itself  of  United 
Nations  cooperation  and  help  in  the  development 
of  its  territories  in  Africa. 

It  was  clear  from  his  remarks  that  Ambassador 
Padmore  was  anticipating  conditions  which,  if 
unchanged,  might  endanger  the  peace  and  security 
of  Africa,  if  not  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  seeking  a  constructive  elim- 
ination of  not  just  the  symptoms  but  the  sources 
of  friction  that  the  United  States  approaches  this 
problem.  I  regret  to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  distinguished  representative  of  China 
and  other  members  of  this  Council,  who  present 
their  position  with  such  logic  and  force.  We  rec- 
ognize full  well  that,  while  Angola  and  the  condi- 
tions therein  do  not  today  endanger  international 
peace  and  security,  we  believe  they  may,  if  not 
alleviated,  lead  to  more  disorders  with  many  un- 
fortunate and  dangerous  consequences. 

We  in  the  United  States  deplore  the  violence 
which  occurred  in  Luanda  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  involving  all  elements  of  the  community. 
Nothing  we  can  do  here  will  restore  these  people 
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United  States  Replies  to  Inquiries 
Concerning  Vote  on  Angola  Issue 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3669 

In  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  U.S.  vote 
on  the  Angola  issue  in  the  Security  Council,  Francis 
W.  Carpenter,  U.S.  delegation  spokesman,  issued 
the  following  statement  to  news  correspondents  on 
March   17. 

The  United  States  decision  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion was  made  only  after  thorough  consultation  be- 
tween Governor  Stevenson  and  officers  of  the  De- 
partment and  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President.  The  policy  decisions  be- 
hind the  vote,  which  were  all  reflected  in  Governor 
Stevenson's  speech  before  the  Security  Council,  had 
been  carefully  considered.  Our  allies  were  in- 
formed in  advance.  We  have  a  deep  and  continu- 
ing common  interest  with  them.  The  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  African  questions  are,  however,  such 
that  there  are  and  may  continue  to  be  differences 
in  approach  on  some  of  them. 


to  life,  but  perhaps  we  can  discourage  further  vio- 
lence, which  can  only  make  constructive  efforts 
toward  the  solution  of  basic  problems  more 
difficult. 

It  is  only  prudent  to  view  the  disorder  in  Luanda 
in  the  context  of  dramatic  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  so  much  of  Africa  in  the  past  few 
years.  Angola  is  but  a  part  of  the  overall  picture 
of  evolution  on  the  African  Continent. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  have  not  changed 
since  Jefferson  wrote, 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

These  words  reflect,  we  believe,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  all  governments  would  do  well  to 
observe  and  to  implement  with  all  of  the  energy 
at  their  command. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  interested  for  years  in  conditions  within 
Portugal's  African  territories.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Angola  are  entitled  to  all 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  charter,  the 
right  of  unfettered  opportunity  to  develop  their 
full  economic,  political,  and  cultural  potentialities. 


I  am  sure  that  Portugal  recognizes  that  it  has  i 
solemn  obligation  to  undertake  a  systematic  anc 
rapid  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  peo- 
pies  of  its  territories,  an  evolution  which  is  con^ 
templated  by  the  charter. 

The  United  States  would  be  remiss  in  its  duties 
as  a  friend  of  Portugal  if  it  failed  to  express 
honestly  its  conviction  that  step-by-step  planning 
within  Portuguese  territories  and  its  acceleratioi 
is  now  imperative  for  the  successful  political  anc 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  inhabi 
tants  under  Portuguese  administration — advance 
ment,  in  brief,  toward  full  self-determination. 

The  practical  difficulties  facing  Portugal  in  tb 
immediate  future  are  formidable.  If  the  peopl 
of  Angola  are  not  given  reason  to  believe  that  the; 
too  may  hope  to  participate  in  determining  thei 
own  future,  the  tension  which  exists  today  wij 
grow  and  may  well  result  in  disorders  which  wi] 
indeed  pose  a  threat  to  international  peace  anl 
security. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know,  and  know  &\ 

too  well,  the  tragic  events  which  have  occurred  i 

the  Congo,  that  huge,  unhappy  state  which  lie 

just  to  the  north  of  Angola.     I  do  not  think 

would  be  straining  the  truth  to  conclude  that  muo 

of  the  Congo's  problems  result  from  the  fact  ths 

the  pressure  of  nationalism  rapidly  overtook  tl 

preparation  of  the  necessary  foundation  essentia 

to  the  peaceful  and  effective  exercise  of  sovereig 

self-government.     The  important  thing  for  u 

then"  is  to  insure  that  similar  conditions  do  n( 

exist  for  the  Angola  of  tomorrow.    We  belie\ 

that  a  beginning  should  be  made  promptly  withi 

that  territory  to  foster  that  educational,  socia 

and  economic  development  of  which  political  d< 

velopment  is  an  integral  part,  and  to  insure  tl 

rapid  attainment  of  political  maturity  within  th 

area.    As  we  know,  political  maturity  is  the  cr 

ing  need  everywhere. 

Last  fall  by  Resolution  1542  the  General  A 
sembly  considered  that  a  number  of  Portuguei 
territories  were  non-self-governing  within  tl 
meaning  of  chapter  XI  of  the  charter.  The  A 
sembly  spoke  of  an  obligation  which  exists  on  tl 
part  of  Portugal  to  transmit  information  und< 
chapter  XI  of  the  charter  concerning  these  ten 
tories.  The  Assembly  further  invited  the  Go 
ernment  of  Portugal  to  participate  in  the  woi 
of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Sel 
Governing  Territories. 
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I  mention  this  because,  in  the  view  of  my  Gov- 
nment,  the  best  course  of  action  for  Portugal 
d  the  best  course  of  action  to  promote  the  inter- 
s  of  the  people  of  Portuguese  territories  seems 

be  through  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
»ns.  In  our  view  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
st  referred  was  an  invitation  to  Portugal  to 
>rk  with  members  of  this  Organization  to  insure 
i  more  rapid  progress  of  the  peoples  in  Portu- 
ese  territories.  I  stress,  gentlemen,  the  words 
ork  with."  The  United  States  does  not  read 
y  dark  dangers  into  this  resolution.  This  is  a 
sture  of  concern,  a  gesture  of  good  will,  and, 
pond  that,  an  effort  toward  genuine  coopera- 
n  in  achievement  of  goals  which  are  shared  by 

of  us  and  which  are  recognized  in  the  charter 
this  Organization. 

Hence  we  hope  that  Portugal  will  proceed  in 
lordance  with  the  resolution  x  now  before  the 
uncil.  In  doing  so,  it  would,  in  the  words  of 
s  charter,  work  "to  develop  self-government,  to 
:e  due  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
)  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  progressive 
?elopment  of  their  free  political  institutions, 
;ording  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
ritory  and  its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages 
advancement." 

[  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  be  taken  in 
i  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended:  to  encourage 
i  peaceful  evolution  of  a  society  in  Angola  in 
ich  men  of  all  races  can  live  together  in  har- 
ny,  with  mutual  respect  for  the  different 
tures  and  ways  of  life  which  now  exist  there. 


10-ASIAN  DRAFT  RESOLUTION' 

he  Security  Council, 

aking  note  of  the  recent  disturbances  and  conflicts  in 
ola  resulting  in  loss  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
:inuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
ce  of  international  peace  and  security, 
iewing  with  concern  the  growing  restiveness  of  de- 
ient  peoples  throughout  the  world  for  self-determina- 
and  independence, 

ware  that  failure  to  act  speedily,  effectively  and  in 
h  for  ameliorating  the  disabilities  of  the  African  peo- 

p.N.  doc.  S/4769.  The  resolution  failed  of  adoption 
[Mar.  15  by  a  vote  of  5  (Ceylon,  Liberia,  U.S.S.R., 
jted  Arab  Republic,  and  United  States)  to  0,  with  6 
pentions  (Chile,  China,  Ecuador,  France,  Turkey,  and 
jted  Kingdom). 


pies  of  Angola  is  likely  to  endanger  international  peace 
and  security, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV)  of 
14  December  I960,*  by  which  the  General  Assembly  de- 
clared without  dissent  that  the  subjection  of  peoples  to 
alien  subjugation,  domination  and  exploitation  constitutes 
a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights,  is  contrary  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  co-operation  and  asked 
for  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  transfer  all  powers 
to  the  peoples  of  those  territories,  without  any  conditions 
or  reservations,  in  accordance  with  their  freely  expressed 
will  and  desire,  without  any  distinction  as  to  race,  creed 
or  colour,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  complete  inde- 
pendence and  freedom, 

Recalling  further  General  Assembly  resolutions  1541 
(XV)  and  1542  (XV)  of  15  December  1960, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  consider 
urgently  the  introduction  of  measures  and  reforms  in  An- 
gola for  the  purpose  of  the  implementation  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV)  of  14  December  1960, 
with  due  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  in  accordance  with  the  Charter ; 

2.  Decides  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  .  .  . 
and  instructs  this  sub-committee  to  examine  the  state- 
ments made  before  the  Security  Council  concerning  An- 
gola, to  receive  further  statements  and  documents  and  to 
conduct  such  inquiries  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as  possible. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
14  (press  release  136)  the  composition  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion, which  convened  at  Geneva  March  13. 

Shields  Warren,  professor  of  pathology,  Har- 
vard University,  who  has  been  U.S.  represent- 
ative on  this  Committee  since  1955,  heads  the 
delegation.  He  is  assisted  by  Austin  M.  Brues,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Biological  and  Medical  Re- 
search, Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont, 
111. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include : 
Advisers 

Charles  L.  Dunham,   director,  Division  of  Biology  and 

Medicine,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
John   H.   Harley,    Health  and   Safety   Laboratory,   New 

York  Operations  Office,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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2  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  21. 
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Thomas  F.  O'Leary,  Office  of  Special  Projects,  Atomic 

Energy  Commission 
Charles  H.  Owsley,  American  consulate  general,  Geneva, 

Switzerland 
William  L.  Russell,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak 

Ridge,  Tenn. 
Arthur    Upton,    Oak    Ridge    National    Laboratory,    Oak 

Ridge,  Tenn. 
Max  R.  Zelle,  Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  Atomic 

Energy  Commission 

The  15-member  Committee  (Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  was  established 
by  the  10th  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  1955  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  to  study  ionizing  radiation  and  its  effects 
on  human  health  and  safety. 

The  Committee  will  continue  its  work  in  pre- 
paring the  final  draft  of  its  comprehensive  report, 
due  to  be  released  in  1962,  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Among  other  questions  it  plans  to  take  up  the 
problems  of  basic  radiobiology  and  of  human  sur- 
vey and  somatic  effects  and  will  review  various 
sources  of  exposure  of  humans  to  radiation. 

International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
17  (press  release  142)  that  the  following  are  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Meeting  on  Fish  Meal,  sponsored  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  will  be  held  at  Rome, 
March  20-29. 

Chairman 

Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairman 

Donald  L.  McKernan,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Advisers 

Donald  Y.  Aska,  chief,  Branch  of  Marketing,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Thomas  A.  Barber,  J.  Howard  Smith,  Inc.,  Port  Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

Michael  P.  Boerner,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Charles  Butler,  acting  chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Charles  Carry,  executive  secretary,  California  Fish  Can- 
ners  Association,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
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W.  M.  Chapman,  director,  The  Resources  Committee,  Sf 

Diego,  Calif. 
Lawrence  I.  Clarke,  president,  Atlantic  Processing  0 

Amagansett,  Long  Island,  N.T. 
J.  Steele  Culbertson,  director,  Industrial  Products  Db 

sion,   National   Fisheries   Institute,   Inc.,   Washingtc 

D.C. 
Ursula  H.  Duff  us,  economic  officer,  American  Einbass 

Rome 
Ammon  G.  Dunton,  chairman  of  the  board,  Reedville  ( 

and  Guano  Company,  Inc.,  White  Stone,  Va. 
Allen  W.  Haynie,  president,  Reedville  Oil  and  Guano  Coi 

pany,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  C.  Herrington,   Special  Assistant  for  Fishei 

and  Wildlife,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Frederick  C.  June,  Jr.,  chief,  Menhaden  Investigate 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Department  of  t 

Interior,  Beaufort,  N.C. 
Stanley  W.  Letson,  president,  Maine  Marine  Produc 

Inc.,  Portland,  Me. 
John  B.  Lowry,  menhaden  vesseL  captain,  Reedville,  \ 
John  Franklin  McCammon,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Lotf 

Mo. 
Hary    I.    McGinnis,   Wallace  Menhaden   Products, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
George   R.   Wallace,   president,   Wallace   Fisheries 

Morehead  City,  N.C. 
Clayton  E.  Whipple,  agricultural  attache,  American  E' 

bassy,  Rome 

The  world's  productive  capacity  for  fish  mr 
has  risen  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
use  being  made  of  the  product  has  not  kept 
with  this  expansion.    As  a  result,  stocks  have 
cumulated,  prices  have  fallen  substantially, 
production  has  had  to  be  reduced  in  a  number 
countries.    Therefore  less  than  full  use  is  beii 
made  of  this  valuable  material,  which  goes  ( 
rectly  or  indirectly  into  food,  and  the  incomes 
fishermen  and  others  involved  in  its  producti' 
are  being  seriously  lowered. 

The  meeting  will  assess  the  world  demand  f 
fish  meal,  consider  ways  and  means  of  increasir 
the  effective  demand  by  action  on  the  part 
governments  and  of  the  industry,  and  explo 
possibilities  of  insuring  stable  conditions  in  t 
international    market,    particularly    during  t 
transitory  period  before  the  hoped-for  increase 
demand  can  take  place,  without  resort  to  restr 
tive  measures. 

All  member  governments  of  FAO  having 
interest  in  the  matter  are  expected  to  send  re] 
sentatives,  accompanied  by  advisers  and  tec. 
experts,  from  the  interested  industries.  In 
national  organizations  having  an  interest  in 
subject  matter  of  the  meeting  are  also  being  aski 
to  be  represented. 
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rnational  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
bicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
aited  States  February  8,  1945.    59  Stat.  1693. 
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?ty  at  Sea 

mention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.     Signed  at  London 
me  10,  1948.     Entered  into  force  November  19  1952. 
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?reement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
arch  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  15,  1948 
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ial  protocol  modifying  article  XIV  of  the  General 
rreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
arch  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  19,  1948 
AS  1764. 

ial  protocol  relating  to  article  XXIV  of  the  General 
rreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Habana 
irch  24, 1948.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 1948.  TIAS 
65. 

nd  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
;nt  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Geneva  Sep- 
nber  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force  September  14 
18.    TIAS  1888. 

ocol  modifying  part  II  and  article  XXVI  of  the 
neral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
neva  September  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force  De- 
nber  14,  1948.    TIAS  1890. 

3col  modifying  part  I  and  article  XXIX  of  the  Gen- 
ii Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
neva  September  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Sen- 
Qber  24, 1952.    TIAS  2744. 

I  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agreement 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Annecy  August  13,  1949 
tered  into  force  October  21,  1951.    TIAS  2393 
knowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Jmted  Kingdom:  Nigeria,  October  19,  1960 


Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  the  grant  sale 
and  use  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  28,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat.  Signed  at  Nicosia  December  8,  1960  En- 
tered into  force  December  8, 1960. 

Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities agreement  of  April  6,  1960  (TIAS  4468)  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  February  27 
1961.     Entered  into  force  February  27,  1961. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  November  5,  1960  (TIAS  4616)  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Djakarta  March  2  1961 
Entered  into  force  March  2, 1961. 

Italy 

Agreement  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friendship    com- 
merce and  navigation  of  February  2,  1948  (TIAS  1965) 
Signed  at  Washington  September  26,  1951.     Entered 
into  force  March  2,  1961. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  8,  1961. 

Panama 

Agreement  providing  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone 

f£^cted  by  excnanSe  of  notes  at  Panama,  October  31, 
iybo. 

Entered  into  force:  November  1,  1960. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  February  12,  1960  (TIAS  4430).  Effected  by 
?S£an£e  of  notes  at  Lima  October  4  and  December  27, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1960. 

Thailand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  SEATO 
cholera  research  project  in  Thailand  to  a  SEATO  med- 
ical research  laboratory.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bangkok  December  23,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  23,  1960. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  space-vehicle  tracking  and  communication  station 
in  Bermuda  (Project  Mercury).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  March  15,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  March  15, 1961. 
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?ment  amending  the  agreement  relating  to  an  edu- 
ional  exchange  program  of  November  10,  1947  as 
ended  (TIAS  1687  and  3957).  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Taipei  February  28,  1961.  Entered  into 
ce  February  28, 1961. 

us 

>randum  of  understanding  regarding  the  grant,  de- 
'ry,  and  free  distribution  of  12,000  metric  tons  of 
eat  and  10,000  metric  tons  of  barley.  Signed  at 
osia  December  8,  1960.  Entered  into  force  December 
1)60. 


'  3,   7967 


Appointments 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan  as  a  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs,  effective  March  18.  (For  a  Department 
announcement,  see  press  release  144  dated  March  18.) 

Designations 

James  C.  Flint  as  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration Representative  in  Yemen,  effective  March  16. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  139  dated  March  16.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

US.  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Enerp 
Agency  (Report  by  the  President  to  Congress  for  the 
Year  1959).  Pub.  7062.  International  Organization  and 
Conference  Series  14.  38  pp.  Limited  distribution. 
The  third  annual  report,  covering  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  year  1959, 
pursuant  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act. 

World  Refugee  Year,  July  1959-June  1960— Report  on  the 
Participation  of  the  United  States  Government.  Pub. 
7095.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  158.  17  pp.  15tf. 
A  publication  which  summarizes  the  background  of  the 
World  Refugee  Year  and  describes  the  quest  for  solutions 
to  refugee  problems. 

Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  For 
the  Fiscal  Year  1960.  Pub.  7099.  General  Foreign  Policy 
Series  159.  117  pp.  Limited  distribution. 
The  annual  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  for  the  period  July  1,  1959,  through  June 
30  1960,  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress.  The 
report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  by  the  Department 
of  State  (including  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration), the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

North  Korea:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Techniques  of  Take- 
over. Pub.  7118.  Far  Eastern  Series  103.  121  pp.  60tf. 
This  report  represents  the  findings  of  a  State  Department 
Research  Mission  sent  to  Korea  on  October  28,  1950,  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  north  Korean  regime  as  it  oper- 
ated before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  June  25,  1950. 

Inaugural  Address  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.    Pub. 

7137.    General  Foreign  Policy  Series  161.    6  pp.    Limited 

distribution. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  text  of  President  Kennedy's 

inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  Capitol  on  January  20, 

1961. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4598.     3  pp. 

5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Iran,    amending    the    agreement    of    July    26,    1960,    as 

amended.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tehran  October 

20,  1960.     Entered  into  force  October  20,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Sale  of  Certain  Military 
Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services.    TIAS  4599.     4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  amending  the  agree- 
ment of  October  8,  1956.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Washington  June  15  and  October  24,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  October  24, 1960. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4600.    3  pp.    5<f. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  i 
Luxembourg,   amending   annex  B   of  the  agreement 
January  27,  1950.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Luxe 
bourg  September  22  and  October  5,  1960.     Entered  ii 
force  October  5, 1960. 

Economic  Cooperation.     TIAS  4601.     5  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
Burma,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March  21,  19 
as   amended.     Exchange   of   notes — Signed    at   Rang 
June  29,  1960.     Entered  into  force  June  29,  1960. 


" 


Defense— Loan  of  Vessels  to  Peru.  TIAS  4602.  4  pp. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  February 
and  26,  1960.     Entered  into  force  February  26,  1960. 

Economic,  Technical,  and  Related  Assistance.  TIAS  41 
8  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a 
Guinea.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Conakry  S 
tember  30,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  30,  19 


Correction 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  printer's  error : 

Bulletin  of  March  20,  1961,  p.  404 :  The  sentence 
at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  column  should  begin 
"Subject  to  detailed  negotiations  between  the  two 
Governments,  projects  contemplated  under  .  .  .  ,"i 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  13-19 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  13  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  117  of 
March  8  and  123  of  March  9. 


No.  Date 

130  3/13 

132  3/13 

133  3/14 

134  3/14 

135  3/14 


136 

tl37 

*138 
*139 

140 
141 


3/14 

3/15 

3/15 
3/16 

3/16 
3/16 


142     3/17 


143 
144 


3/17 

3/18 


Subject 

Bowles :  National  Fanners  Union. 

Harriman  extends  trip  to  include  New 
Delhi. 

Delegation  to  Geneva  nuclear  talks. 

Medical  assistance  to  Niger. 

U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs :  communique. 

Delegation  to  U.N.  Committee  on  Ef- 
fects of  Atomic  Radiation  (rewrite). 

Cleveland :  American  Society  for  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Chayes  :  death  of  Benedict  M.  English. 

Flint  sworn  in  as  ICA  representative 
in  Yemen  (biographic  details). 

Ball  to  visit  Europe  (rewrite). 

Nonrenewal  of  airfield  agreement  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Delegation  to  FAO  International 
Meeting  on  Fish  Meal  (rewrite). 

Harriman  to  visit  Pakistan. 

Carnahan  appointed  consultant,  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs  (rewrite). 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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reign  Aid 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ' 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

his  Nation  must  begin  any  discussion  of  "f  or- 
i  aid"  in  1961  with  the  recognition  of  three 
;s: 

Existing  foreign  aid  programs  and  concepts 
largely  unsatisfactory  and  unsuited  for  our 
Is  and  for  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
Id  as  it  enters  the  sixties. 

The  economic  collapse  of  those  free  but  less- 
sloped  nations  which  now  stand  poised  be- 
an sustained  growth  and  economic  chaos  would 
lisastrous  to  our  national  security,  harmful  to 

comparative  prosperity,  and  offensive  to  our 
science. 

There  exists,  in  the  1960's,  a  historic  oppor- 
ty  for  a  major  economic  assistance  effort  by 
free  industrialized  nations  to  move  more  than 
.:  the  people  of  the  less-developed  nations  into 
•sustained  economic  growth,  while  the  rest 
e  substantially  closer  to  the  day  when  they, 

will  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  outside 
stance. 

I 
oreign  aid — America's  unprecedented  re- 
lse  to  world  challenges — has  not  been  the  work 
ne  party  or  one  administration.  It  has  moved 
xard  under  the  leadership  of  two  great  Presi- 
bs — Harry  Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower — 

drawn  its  support  from  forward-looking 
fibers  of  both  political  parties  in  the  Congress 
w  throughout  the  Nation. 

ur  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was  an  emer- 
ij'y  program  of  relief — of  food  and  clothing 
i(  shelter — to  areas  devastated  by  World  War  II. 
i;t  we  embarked  on  the  Marshall  plan — a  tower- 
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ing  and  successful  program  to  rebuild  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe  and  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  This  was  followed  by  point  4 — 
an  effort  to  make  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances available  to  the  people  of  developing  na- 
tions. And  recently  the  concept  of  development 
assistance,  coupled  with  the  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development], 
has  opened  the  door  to  a  united  free  world  effort 
to  assist  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need  to  renew 
the  spirit  of  common  effort  which  lay  behind  our 
past  efforts — we  must  also  revise  our  foreign  aid 
organization,  and  our  basic  concepts  of  operation 
to  meet  the  new  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign  aid  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  existing  program — actually 
a  multiplicity  of  programs.  Bureaucratically 
fragmented,  awkward  and  slow,  its  administra- 
tion is  diffused  over  a  haphazard  and  irrational 
structure  covering  at  least  four  departments  and 
several  other  agencies.  The  program  is  based  on 
a  series  of  legislative  measures  and  administrative 
procedures  conceived  at  different  times  and  for 
different  purposes,  many  of  them  now  obsolete, 
inconsistent,  and  unduly  rigid  and  thus  unsuited 
for  our  present  needs  and  purposes.  Its  weak- 
nesses have  begun  to  undermine  confidence  in  our 
effort  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  program  requires  a  highly  professional 
skilled  service,  attracting  substantial  numbers  of 
high-caliber  men  and  women  capable  of  sensitive 
dealing  with  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment. However,  uncertainty  and  declining 
public  prestige  have  all  contributed  to  a  fall  in 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  those  employees  in 
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the  field  who  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  de- 
lays and  confusions  caused  by  overlapping  agency 
jurisdictions  and  unclear  objectives.  Only  the 
persistent  efforts  of  those  dedicated  and  hard- 
working public  servants,  who  have  kept  the  pro- 
gram going,  managed  to  bring  some  success  to 
our  efforts  overseas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undependable  short- 
term  financing  has  weakened  the  incentive  for  the 
long-term  planning  and  self-help  by  the  recipient 
nations  which  are  essential  to  serious  economic 
development.  The  lack  of  stability  and  continuity 
in  the  program — the  necessity  to  accommodate  all 
planning  to  a  yearly  deadline — when  combined 
with  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid 
agencies  within  a  single  nation  abroad — have  re- 
duced the  effectiveness  of  our  own  assistance  and 
made  more  difficult  the  task  of  setting  realistic 
targets  and  sound  standards.  Piecemeal  projects, 
hastily  designed  to  match  the  rhythm  of  the  fiscal 
year  are  no  substitute  for  orderly  long-term  plan- 
ning. The  ability  to  make  long-range  commit- 
ments has  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its  aid 
program  to  make  developing  nations  economically 
dependent  on  Russian  support — thus  advancing 
the  aims  of  world  communism. 

Although  our  aid  programs  have  helped  to 
avoid  economic  chaos  and  collapse,  and  assisted 
many  nations  to  maintain  their  independence  and 
freedom — nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  nations  we  are  helping  are  not  much  nearer 
sustained  economic  growth  than  they  were  when 
our  aid  operation  began.  Money  spent  to  meet 
crisis  situations  or  short-term  political  objectives 
while  helping  to  maintain  national  integrity  and 
independence  has  rarely  moved  the  recipient  na- 
tion toward  greater  economic  stability. 

II 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and  inadequa- 
cies— and  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  of 
new  problems — it  is  proper  that  we  draw  back  and 
ask  with  candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a 
foreign  aid  program  really  necessary?  Why 
should  we  not  lay  down  this  burden  which  our 
Nation  has  now  carried  for  some  15  years? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  escaping  our  ob- 
ligations :  our  moral  obligations  as  a  wise  leader 
and  good  neighbor  in  the  interdependent  com- 
munity of  free  nations — our  economic  obligations 
as  the  wealthiest  people  in  a  world  of  largely 


poor  people,  as  a  nation  no  longer  dependent  uj 
the    loans    from    abroad    that   once   helped 
develop    our   own    economy — and   our   politil 
obligations  as  the  single  largest  counter  to 
adversaries  of  freedom. 

To  fail  to  meet  those  obligations  now  would 
disastrous;  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  expensi 
For  widespread  poverty  and  chaos  lead  to  a  c 
lapse  of  existing  political  and  social  structu 
which  would  inevitably  invite  the  advance 
totalitarianism  into  every  weak  and  unstable  ai 
Thus  our  own  security  would  be  endangered  a 
our  prosperity  imperiled.  A  program  of  ass 
ance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  must  contii 
because  the  Nation's  interest  and  the  cause  of 
litical  freedom  require  it. 

We  live  at  a  very  special  moment  in  histo 
The  whole  southern  half  of  the  world — La 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia- 
caught  up  in  the  adventures  of  asserting  their 
dependence  and  modernizing  their  old  ways  of  1 
These  new  nations  need  aid  in  loans  and  techni 
assistance  just  as  we  in  the  northern  half  of 
world  drew  successively  on  one  another's  cap 
and  know-how  as  we  moved  into  industrializat 
and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations  need  help 
a  special  reason.  Without  exception  they 
under  Communist  pressure.  In  many  cases,  ti 
pressure  is  direct  and  military.  In  others,  it  ta. 
the  form  of  intense  subversive  activity  desigi 
to  break  down  and  supersede  the  new — and  of 
frail — modern  institutions  they  have  thus  f  ar  bu 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  foreign 
program  in  the  1960's  is  not  negatively  to  fijt 
communism :  Its  fundamental  task  is  to  help  ma 
a  historical  demonstration  that  in  the  20th  o- 
tury,  as  in  the  19th — in  the  southern  half  of ' 
globe  as  in  the  north — economic  growth  and  pol 
cal  democracy  can  develop  hand  in  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations  to  full 
we  have  great  opportunities  to  realize.  We  a 
I  am  convinced,  on  the  threshold  of  a  truly  uni 
and  major  effort  by  the  free  industrialized  natii 
to  assist  the  less-developed  nations  on  a  long-tei 
basis.  Many  of  these  less-developed  nations  are] 
the  threshold  of  achieving  sufficient  econon 
social,  and  political  strength  and  self-sustaiii 
growth  to  stand  permanently  on  their  own  f<« 
The  1960's  can  be — and  must  be — the  crucial  "d- 
ade  of  development" — the  period  when  many  11 
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oped  nations  make  the  transition  into  self- 
ined  growth — the  period  in  which  an  enlarged 
dimity  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  nations 
reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  This 
is  in  our  grasp  if,  and  only  if,  the  other  in- 
•ialized  nations  now  join  us  in  developing  with 
ecipients  a  set  of  commonly  agreed  criteria, 
of  long-range  goals,  and  a  common  undertak- 
;o  meet  those  goals,  in  which  each  nation's 
■ibution  is  related  to  the  contributions  of 
■s  and  to  the  precise  needs  of  each  less-de- 
>ed  nation.  Our  job,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  to 
e  a  new  partnership  between  the  northern 
southern  halves  of  the  world,  to  which  all 
nations  can  contribute,  in  which  each  free 
>n  must  assume  a  responsibility  proportional 
i  means. 

e  must  unite  the  free  industrialized  nations 
common  effort  to  help  those  nations  within 
1  of  stable  growth  get  underway.  And  the 
dation  for  this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by 
reation  of  the  OECD  under  the  leadership  of 
ident  Eisenhower.  Such  a  unified  effort  will 
launch  the  economies  of  the  newly  developing 
tries  "into  orbit" — bringing  them  to  a  stage 
lf-sustained  growth  where  extraordinary  out- 
assistance  is  not  required.  If  this  can  be 
■ — and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  it  can  be 
i — then  this  decade  will  be  a  significant  one 
ad  in  the  history  of  freemen, 
it  our  success  in  achieving  these  goals,  in  creat- 
tn  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  Strug- 
s' peoples  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  pur- 
3  in  the  world  community — and  our  success  in 
ting  a  greater  common  effort  toward  this  end 
he  part  of  other  industrialized  nations — de- 
ls to  a  large  extent  upon  the  scope  and  con- 
ty  of  our  own  efforts.  If  we  encourage  re- 
ait  countries  to  dramatize  a  series  of  short- 
.  crises  as  a  basis  for  our  aid — instead  of  de- 
ling on  a  plan  for  long-term  goals — then  we 
dissipate  our  funds,  our  good  will  and  our 
srship.  Nor  will  we  be  any  nearer  to  either 
security  goals  or  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  aid 
len. 

.  short,  this  Congress  at  this  session  must 
e  possible  a  dramatic  turning  point  in  the 
jbled  history  of  foreign  aid  to  the  under- 
!  loped  world.  We  must  say  to  the  less-de- 
ped  nations,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake 


necessary  internal  reform  and  self-help — and  to 
the  other  industrialized  nations,  if  they  are  willing 
to  undertake  a  much  greater  effort  on  a  much 
broader  scale — that  we  then  intend  during  this 
coming  decade  of  development  to  achieve  a  de- 
cisive turnaround  in  the  fate  of  the  less- developed 
world,  looking  toward  the  ultimate  day  when  all 
nations  can  be  self-reliant  and  when  foreign  aid 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problems  is  staggering.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  population  growth 
is  already  threatening  to  outpace  economic 
growth — and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  living 
standards  are  actually  declining.  In  1945  the 
population  of  our  20  sister  American  Republics 
was  145  million.  It  is  now  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  year  2000,  less  than 
40  years  away,  Latin  American  population  will 
be  592  million,  compared  with  312  million  for  the 
United  States.  Latin  America  will  have  to  double 
its  real  income  in  the  next  30  years  simply  to 
maintain  already  low  standards  of  living.  And 
the  problems  are  no  less  serious  or  demanding  in 
the  other  developing  areas  of  the  world.  Thus  to 
bring  real  economic  progress  to  Latin  America 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  less- developed  world  will 
require  a  sustained  and  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Latin  American  Eepublics,  the  United, 
States,  and  our  free  world  allies. 

This  will  require  leadership,  by  this  country 
in  this  year.  And  it  will  require  a  fresh  ap- 
proach— a  more  logical,  efficient,  and  successful 
long-term  plan — for  American  foreign  aid.  I 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a  measure  to 
be  sent  shortly  to  the  Congress  and  described 
below. 

Ill 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  prudently  and 
effectively  used,  we  need  a  whole  new  set  of  basic 
concepts  and  principles: 

1.  Unified  administration  and  operation — a 
single  agency  in  Washington  and  the  field, 
equipped  with  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  in  place  of 
several  competing  and  confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Country  plans — a  carefully  thought  through 
program  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  re- 
source potential  of  each  individual  country,  in- 
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stead  of  a  series  of  individual,  unrelated  projects. 
Frequently,  in  the  past,  our  development  goals 
and  projects  have  not  been  undertaken  as  integral 
steps  in  a  long-range  economic  development 
program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing — the  only 
way  to  make  meaningful  and  economical 
commitments. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  development  loans  re- 
payable in  dollars — more  conducive  to  business- 
like relations  and  mutual  respect  than  sustaining 
grants  or  loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although 
some  instances  of  the  latter  are  unavoidable. 

5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations  most  will- 
ing and  able  to  mobilize  their  own  resources,  make 
necessary  social  and  economic  reforms,  engage  in 
long-range  planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage  of  self- 
sustaining  growth. 

6.  Multilateral  approach — a  program  and  level 
of  commitments  designed  to  encourage  and  com- 
plement an  increased  effort  by  other  industrialized 
nations. 

7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel — drawing 
upon  the  most  competent  and  dedicated  career 
servants  now  in  the  field,  and  attracting  the  high- 
est quality  from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  military  assistance — our 
program  of  aid  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  seen  on  its  own  merits,  and  judged 
in  the  light  of  its  vital  and  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  our  basic  security  needs. 

IV 

I  propose  that  our  separate  and  often  confusing 
aid  programs  be  integrated  into  a  single  admin- 
istration embracing  the  present  "Washington  and 
field  operations  of — 

A.  The  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ICA)  and  all  its  technical  assistance  (point 
4)  and  other  programs ; 

B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF) ; 

C.  The  food-for-peace  program  (Public  Law 
480)  in  its  relations  with  other  countries,  while 
also  recognizing  its  essential  role  in  our  farm 
economy ; 

D.  The  local  currency  lending  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank; 

E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its  distinctive 


contribution  beyond  the  area  of  economic  deve  j 
ment ; 

F.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural  surpll! 
from  other  national  stockpiles  of  excess  cj 
modifies  or  equipment ; 

G.  All  other  related  staff  and  program  sen 
now  provided  by  the  Department  of  State  as 
as  ICA. 

The  fieldwork  in  all  these  operations  wil 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  mission  chie 
each  country  reporting  to  the  American  am 
sador.    This  is  intended  to  remove  the  diffic 
which  the  aided  countries  and  our  own  field 
sonnel  sometimes  encounter  in  finding  the  prt 
channel  of  decision  making.     Similarly,  ceni 
direction  and  final  responsibility  in  Washing 
will  be  fixed   in   an  administrator  of  a  sijj 
agency — reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
State  and  the  President — working  through  W! 
ington    directors    for    each   major   geograpl 
area,  and  through  the  directors  of  the  constiti 
resource  units  whose  functions  are  drawn  toge 
in  each  national  plan :  a  development  lending 
ganization,  food-for-peace,  the  Peace  Corps, 
a  unit  for  technical  and  other  assistance  stress 
education  and  human  resources — initiating  a  I 
gram    of   research,   development,   and   scienf 
evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  ouri 
effort ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  i 
coordinate   with  economic  aid  the  military 
sistance  program  administered  by  the  Departn 
of  Defense,  the  related  operations  of  the  Exp 
Import  Bank,  and  the  role  of  the  United  State 
the  Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progi 
and  activities  of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Secretar 
State  in  Washington  and  the  ambassadors  in 
field,  foreign  aid  can  more  effectively  play  its  ] 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  our  overall  efforts 
world  peace  and  security.  The  concentration 
responsibilities  and  increased  status  will  both1 
quire  and  attract  high-caliber  personnel.  1 
grams  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  food-for-pe: 
far  from  being  submerged,  will  be  used  mores 
f ectively  and  their  distinctive  identity  and  ap* 
preserved — and  food-for-peace  will  continue  t< 
based  on  availabilities  determined  by  the  Dep." 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  reshuffling 
relabeling  of  old  agencies  and  their  person* 
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hout  regard  to  their  competence.  I  am  recom- 
iding  the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with 
jw  one — a  fresh  start  under  new  leadership. 


iut  new  organization  is  not  enough.  We  need 
aw  working  concept. 

Lt  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must  be  national 
elopment  programs.  It  is  essential  that  the  de- 
>ping  nations  set  for  themselves  sensible  tar- 
5;  that  these  targets  be  based  on  balanced 
grams  for  their  own  economic,  educational,  and 
al  growth — programs  which  use  their  own  re- 
rces  to  the  maximum.  If  planning  assistance  is 
uired,  our  own  aid  organization  will  be  pre- 
ed  to  respond  to  requests  for  such  assistance, 
ig  with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
1  and  Development  and  other  international  and 
pate  institutions.  Thus,  the  first  requirement 
hat  each  recipient  government  seriously  un- 
take  to  the  best  of  its  ability  on  its  own  those 
>rts  of  resource  mobilization,  self-help,  and  in- 
ml  reform — including  land  reform,  tax  reform, 
[  improved  education  and  social  justice — which 
own  development  requires  and  which  would 
rease  its  capacity  to  absorb  external  capital 
ductively. 

"hese  national  development  programs — and  the 
d  of  assistance  the  free  world  provides — must 
tailored  to  the  recipients'  current  stage  of  de- 
)pment  and  their  foreseeable  potential.  A 
;e  infusion  of  development  capital  cannot  now 
absorbed  by  many  nations  newly  emerging 
m  a  wholly  underdeveloped  condition.  Their 
mary  need  at  first  will  be  the  development  of 
nan  resources,  education,  technical  assistance, 
I  the  groundwork  of  basic  facilities  and  institu- 
iis  necessary  for  further  growth.  Other  coun- 
ts may  possess  the  necessary  human  and 
terial  resources  to  move  toward  status  as  devel- 
;ng  nations,  but  they  need  transitional  assistance 
;m  the  outside  to  enable  them  to  mobilize  those 
ources  and  move  into  the  more  advanced  stage 
development  where  loans  can  put  them  on  their 
t.  Still  others  already  have  the  capacity  to 
orb  and  effectively  utilize  substantial  invest- 
(at  capital. 

finally,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  time  being, 
iprovide  grant  assistance  to  those  nations  that 
i  hard  pressed  by  external  or  internal  pressure 
jihat  they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  main- 
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tain  their  independence.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
our  objective  to  help  them,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit,  make  the  transition  from  instabil- 
ity and  stagnation  to  growth;  shifting  our 
assistance  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  a  grant  to  a 
development  loan  basis.  For  our  new  program 
should  not  be  based  merely  on  reaction  to  Com- 
munist threats  or  short-term  crises.  We  have  a 
positive  interest  in  helping  less-developed  nations 
provide  decent  living  standards  for  their  people 
and  achieve  sufficient  strength,  self-respect,  and 
independence  to  become  self-reliant  members  of 
the  community  of  nations.  And  thus  our  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  recipients'  ability 
and  willingness  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reach 
that  goal. 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many  nations,  the 
new  aid  administration  will  have  a  flexible  set  of 
tools,  coordinated  and  shaped  to  fit  each  national 
development  program:  the  grant  or  sale  (for 
either  local  currency  or  dollars  with  special  re- 
payment terms)  of  surplus  foods,  equipment  and 
other  items;  technical  assistance;  skilled  man- 
power from  the  Peace  Corps ;  development  grants ; 
transitional,  sustaining,  or  emergency  grants;  de- 
velopment loans  repayable  in  local  currency ;  and 
development  loans  repayable  in  dollars,  with  spe- 
cial terms  of  repayment  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  country.  These  tools  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  with  loan  and  investment  guarantees 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis— the 
single  most  important  tool— will  be  long-term  de- 
velopment loans  at  low  or  no  rates  of  interest, 
repayable  in  dollars,  and  designed  to  promote 
growth  in  those  less-developed  nations  which  have 
a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self-reliance  but  which 
lack  the  ability  to  service  loans  from  normal  lend- 
ing institutions.  The  terms  of  repayment  will 
vary  from  as  long  as  50  years  for  those  countries 
just  starting  on  the  road  to  development,  to  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  for  those  countries 
that  are  nearing  the  stage  of  self-sufficient  growth. 
Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable  to  outright 
grants,  or  "soft  loans"  repayable  in  local  curren- 
cies that  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  emphasis  on  law  or  interest-free 
loans  is  not  designed  to  undercut  other  institu- 
tions.   The  objective  is  to  rely  on  flexibility  in  the 
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repayment  period  and  the  requirement  of  ultimate 
dollar  repayment  for  insuring  strict  accountancy 
while  meeting  individual  needs  in  an  area  not  met 
by  suppliers  of  capital  on  normal  terms. 

Lending  on  these  terms  is  not  normal  banking 
practice.  We  are  banking  on  the  emergence  over 
coming  years  and  decades  of  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent, growing,  self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  program  based  on  long-range  plans  instead  of 
short-run  crises  cannot  be  financed  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  Long-term  authorization,  planning, 
and  financing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  make  such  a  long-term  commitment,  we 
cannot  expect  any  increased  response  from  other 
potential  donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from 
the  recipient  nations. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  an  authorization  for 
the  new  aid  agency  of  not  less  than  5  years,  with 
borrowing  authority  also  for  5  years  to  commit 
and  make  dollar  repayable  loans  within  the  lim- 
its spelled  out  below.  No  other  step  would  be 
such  a  clear  signal  of  our  intentions  to  all  the 
world.  No  other  step  would  do  more  to  eliminate 
the  restrictions  and  confusions  which  have  ren- 
dered the  current  foreign  aid  program  so  often 
ineffective.  No  other  step  would  do  more  to  help 
obtain  the  service  of  top-flight  personnel.  And  in 
no  other  way  can  we  encourage  the  less-developed 
nations  to  make  a  sustained  national  effort  over  a 
long-term  period. 

For,  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  designed  to 
brighten  the  future,  that  program  must  have  a 
future.  Experience  has  shown  that  long-range 
needs  cannot  be  met  evenly  and  economically  by  a 
series  of  1-year  programs.  Close  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
will  still  be  essential,  including  an  annual  review 
of  the  program. 

And  we  will  still  need  annual  appropriations  of 
those  amounts  needed  to  meet  requirements  for 
which  dollar  repayable  loans  would  be  unsuitable. 
These  appropriations  should  be  available  until 
spent  in  order  to  avoid  any  wasteful  rush  to  obli- 
gate funds  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this  kind  of 
long-term  authority  will  bring  cannot  help  but 
result  in  more  productive  criteria,  a  greater  effort 


on  the  part  of  the  developing  nations,  greater  (a- 
tributions  from  our  more  prosperous  allies,  n« 
solid  results,  and  real  longrun  economy  to  ie 
taxpayers.  The  new  emphasis  on  long-term  pi  u 
and  realistic  targets  will  give  both  the  Congss 
and  the  Executive  a  better  basis  for  evaluate 
the  validity  of  our  expenditures  and  progress 

VII 

A  long-term  program  and  borrowing  author  y 
even  though  limited,  will  enable  us  to  demonstit* 
the  seriousness  of  our  intentions  to  other  potena 
donors  and  to  the  less- developed  world.  Over  v 
next  5  years,  the  economic  program  here  propod 
together  with  an  expanded  food-for-peace  jo 
gram  as  recommended  in  my  agricultural  ns 
sage,2  and  project  loans  by  the  Export-Imr.n 
Bank,  will  constitute  direct  U.S.  economic  s 
sistance  activity  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  institute  theiv 
concepts  and  practices  which  are  proposed.  Tl  s 
during  this  initial  year,  while  we  will  needt< 
make  the  necessary  long-term  commitments  ji 
development  lending,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  n 
Congress  for  any  additional  funds  for  this  ye;: 
program. 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  requested  by  n 
predecessor  will  be  sharply  shifted  in  terms): 
their  use  and  purpose,  I  am  asking  the  Congis 
for  a  total  foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obligation 
authority  no  greater  than  that  requested  in  I 
rockbottom  budget  previously  submitted  I 
billion)3  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  it 
nations  needing  assistance  is  constantly  incns 
ing;  and,  though  increasing  such  authority  i 
nonmilitary  aid  while  reducing  military  asst 
ance,  this  budget  provides  for  a  level  of  acta 
expenditures  on  nonmilitary  aid  no  greater  thi 
reflected  in  the  previous  budget  ($1.9  billio) 
(These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  reflect  Puli< 
Law  480  operations.) 

In  deciding  on  this  program,  I  have  also  cce 
fully  considered  its  impact  on  our  balance  of  pp 
ments.  We  are  now  putting  maximum  emphas 
in  both  our  development  lending  and  grant  c 
programs,  on  the  procurement  of  goods  and  se/ 
ices  of   U.S.   origin.    As  I  pointed  out  in  a 


'■  H.  Doc.  109,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
'H.  Doc.  15,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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ssage  on  the  balance  of  payments,4  under 
sent  procedures  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
eign  economic  aid  expenditures  will  affect  our 
ance  of  payments.  This  means  that  approxi- 
tely  $2  billion  out  of  the  requested  $2.4  billion 
economic  aid  will  be  spent  directly  for  goods 
I  services  benefiting  the  American  economy. 
?his  is  important.    For  not  only  do  we  have 

highest  gross  national  product,  both  total  and 

capita,  of  any  country  in  the  world,  thus 
king  clear  both  our  obligations  and  our  capac- 

to  do  our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently 
lerutilizing  our  great  economic  capacity  be- 
se  of  economic  recession  and  slack.  Less  than 
percent  of  our  industrial  capacity  is  now  in 
,  and  nearly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
imployed.  Under  these  circumstances  cut- 
ks  in  the  foreign  aid  program  would  be  felt 

only  in  loss  of  economic  progress  and  hope 
oad  but  in  loss  of  markets  and  income  for 
iiness,  labor,  and  agriculture  at  home, 
n  short,  this  program  will  not  in  whole  or  in 
"t  unbalance  the  previous  budget  in  any 
hion.  Its  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
1  be  marginal.  And  its  benefits  for  our  domes- 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked, 
die  $4  billion  previously  requested  for  fiscal 
1 1962  will  be  reallocated  under  this  new  pro- 
ira  as  follows : 

Military  assistance  will  be  reduced  from  the 
3  billion  requested  to  $1.6  billion,  as  discussed 
ow. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much  greater  por- 
n.  going  to  development  loans,  a  small  increase 
development  grants,  and  a  reduction  in  sustain- 
;  grants,  will  total  $2.4  billion. 
3f  this,  $1.5  billion  will  be  contained  in  the 
lal  annual  appropriation  of  new  obligational 
thority  to  finance  the  part  of  the  program  that 
lot  suitable  for  dollar  development  loans :  grants 
•  education,  social  progress  and  institutional 
relopment,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  sustaining  aid. 
ne  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  available  for 
ig-term  low  or  interest-free  development  loans 
be  repaid  in  dollars,  financed  through  an  au- 
mzation  of  public  debt  borrowing  authority 
lich  would  also  provide  no  more  than  $1.6  billion 
f  each  of  the  succeeding  4  years.    Also  to  be 
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made  available  for  such  loans  under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  full  coordination  will  be  the  unappropri- 
ated dollar  funds  now  coming  in  in  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  certain  previous  loans 
to  foreign  governments  (United  Kingdom,  ECA 
[Economic  Cooperation  Administration],  GAR- 
10 A  [Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas], 
and  others — but  not  the  Export-Import  Bank). 

VIII 

The  economic  programs  I  am  recommending  in 
this  message  cannot  succeed  without  peace  and 
order.  A  vital  element  toward  such  stability  is  as- 
surance of  military  strength  sufficient  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  these  emerging  nations  while  they 
are  advancing  to  higher  and  more  adequate  levels 
of  social  and  economic  well-being. 

I  shall  therefore  request  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide at  this  time  $1.6  billion  for  provision  of  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  figure  is  the  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  the  U.S.  share  in  maintaining  forces 
that  already  exist,  and  to  honor  firm  existing 
commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now  say  with 
precision  whether  this  amount  will  meet  the  mini- 
mum level  of  military  aid  which  our  basic  security 
policy  might  demand  this  year.  The  emergence 
of  new  crises  or  new  conflicts  may  require  us  to 
make  an  even  greater  effort. 

However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in  this  mes- 
sage the  amount  to  be  allocated  to  military  assist- 
ance, those  funds,  while  coordinated  with  the 
policies  of  the  new  agency,  will  not  be  administered 
by  it  and  should  not  be  included  in  its  appropria- 
tion. In  order  to  make  clear  the  peaceful  and  posi- 
tive purposes  of  this  program,  to  emphasize  the 
new  importance  this  administration  places  on 
economic  and  social  development  quite  apart  from 
security  interests,  and  to  make  clear  the  relation 
between  the  military  assistance  program  and  those 
interests,  I  shall  propose  a  separate  authorization 
for  military  assistance  with  appropriations  as 
part  of  the  defense  budget.  Moreover,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  world  security  conditions  permit,  mili- 
tary assistance  will  in  the  future  more  heavily  em- 
phasize the  internal  security,  civil  works,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  nations  thus  aided.  By  this 
shift  in  emphasis,  we  mean  no  lessening  of  our  de- 
termination to  oppose  local  aggression  wherever  it 
may  occur.    We  have  demonstrated  our  will  and 
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ability  to  protect  free  world  nations — if  they  so 
desire — from  the  type  of  external  threat  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  confronted.  We  will 
not  fall  short  on  this. 

IX 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program  is  based 
are  the  minimum  resulting  from  a  hard  reapprais- 
al of  each  type  of  assistance  and  the  needs  of  the 
less-developed  world.  They  demonstrate  both  to 
the  less- developed  nations  and  to  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  that  this  country  will  meet  its 
fair  share  of  effort  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
desired  objective,  and  their  effort  must  be  greater 
as  well.  These  are  the  rockbottom  minimum  of 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  job.  To  provide  less 
would  be  wasteful,  perhaps  more  wasteful,  than 
to  provide  more.  Certainly  it  would  be  wasteful 
to  the  security  interest  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  not 
provide  less.  Assistance  to  our  fellow  nations  is 
a  responsibility  which  has  been  willingly  assumed 
and  fashioned  by  two  great  Presidents  in  the 
past,  one  from  each  party — and  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  who  recognized  the  importance  of  our 
obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have  outlined  is 
both  a  reasonable  and  sensible  method  of  meeting 
those  obligations  as  economically  and  effectively 
as  possible.  I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress,  in  full  awareness  of  the  many  eyes  upon 
us — the  eyes  of  other  industrialized  nations,  await- 
ing our  leadership  for  a  stronger  united  effort — 
the  eyes  of  our  adversaries,  awaiting  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  resolve  in  this  new  area  of  international 
struggle — the  eyes  of  the  poorer  peoples  of  the 
world,  looking  for  hope  and  help,  and  needing  an 
incentive  to  set  realistic  long-range  goals — and, 
finally,  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
fully  aware  of  their  obligations  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  hungry,  wherever  they  may  live. 
Thus,  without  regard  to  party  lines,  we  shall  take 
this  step  not  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats  but 
as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  It  will  both  befit 
and  benefit  us  to  take  this  step  boldly.  For  we 
are  launching  a  decade  of  development  on  which 
will  depend,  substantially,  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  and  our  children  shall  live. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  March  22, 1961. 
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United  States  Ratifies 
OECD  Convention 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

Following  is  a  statement  made  oy  Presid 
Kennedy  on  March  23  announcing  the  ratificath 
on  that  day  of  the  convention  of  the  Organizath 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development? 

In  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  have  ratifil 
the  convention  establishing  the  Organization  iv 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  I  ha  a 
done  so  with  great  satisfaction  and  with  expec - 
tions  that  the  Organization  for  Economic  (fl 
operation  and  Development  will  become  one  of  ta 
principal  institutions  through  which  we  pursue  tB 
great  aim  of  consolidating  the  Atlantic  Comn- 
nity.    As  I  said  in  my  inaugural  address,2 

United,  there  is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a  host  of  coopet- 
tive  ventures.  Divided,  there  is  little  we  can  do — for  e 
dare  not  meet  a  powerful  challenge  at  odds  and  s;t 
asunder. 

In  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  this  act  f 
ratification,  the  United  States  Senate  has  affinri 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  enter  uin. 
a  new  era  of  cooperative  enterprise  with  ^1 
Atlantic  partners.  We  face  a  broad  spectrum  f 
common  economic  problems.  And  OECD  show 
prove  a  useful  forum  in  which  the  member  stas 
can  consider  and  act  together  on  a  number  of  ie 
vital  questions. 

Among  these  challenging  problems,  none  is  m<« 
urgent  than  that  of  helping  the  less  develop! 
countries  in  their  quest  for  economic  growth  ad 
stability.  The  countries  represented  in  OEO 
have  a  common  interest  and  a  common  respoii- 
bility  in  this  task.  For  they  are  among  th* 
fortunate  enough  to  have  earned  the  capital  ad 
the  skills  required  for  such  programs.  And  tly 
share  with  all  humanity  the  hope  and  determi  I 
tion  that  the  less  developed  peoples  will  succd 
in  their  valiant  efforts  to  achieve  sustained  et> 
nomic  progress. 

Next  week  the  Development  Assistance  Gro?, 
which  is  soon  to  become  the  Development  Assfi 


1  For  background  and  text  of  convention,  see  Bulled 
of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8;  for  statements  by  Under  Secret -J 
of  State  Ball  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  1 
iMd.,  Mar.  6,  1961,  p.  326. 
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e  Committee  of  the  OECD,  will  meet  in 
idon.  As  an  indication  of  the  importance  I 
ich  to  all  phases  of  the  work  of  OECD,  I  have 
xucted  George  W.  Ball,  our  Under  Secretary 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  represent  the 
ited  States  at  this  meeting, 
'he  subject  matter  of  this  meeting  represents 


one  of  the  central  tasks  of  OECD.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  joint  approaches,  and 
joint  solutions,  in  which  each  of  the  member 
countries  will  assume  its  fair  share  of  our  com- 
mon responsibility.  I  am  confident  that  this 
meeting  will  represent  a  substantial  forward  step 
in  this  effort. 


arter  Day  Address 


by  Secretary  Rush  1 


t  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  take  part  in 
Charter  Day  exercises  of  the  University  of 
ifornia  at  Berkeley.  I  have  done  so  before, 
between  pitching  pennies  at  the  step  of  Boalt 
11,  and  am  one  who  has  watched  the  university's 
>  to  the  front  ranks  of  world  universities  with 
de  and  admiration.  You  have  combined  here 
)assion  for  excellence,  the  strong  support  of 
ir  governors  and  legislators,  and  the  affection 
the  people  of  this  State  to  build  a  university 
tern  which  adds  luster  to  California  and  draws 
m  you  the  responsibilities  which  result  from 
ir  capacity  to  contribute.  I  could  not  be  here 
hout  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  many 
es  you  are  playing  in  strengthening  our  rela- 
ris  with  the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 
iVhen  I  arrived  in  Washington  to  assume  my 
v  responsibilities,  I  found  that  my  colleagues  in 
i  Department  of  State  had  thoughtfully  pre- 
yed a  briefing  book  on  the  "major  issues"  in 
eign  policy  which  the  new  administration 
»uld  face.  It  was  3  inches  thick.  A  tour  dliori- 
i  of  the  world  scene  shows  every  continent 
ed  with  complex  situations  engaging  our  na- 
nal  interest  and  attention;  boredom  is  not  to 
our  problem. 
A.t  this  great  university  I  have  presumed  to 
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think  that  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  underlying  questions 
which  throw  light  upon  the  specific  situations  that 
fill  the  headlines.  My  purpose  in  these  brief  re- 
marks will  be  not  to  describe  the  jungle  but  to  try 
to  point  to  some  trails  through  it,  not  to  create  new 
headlines  but  to  make  a  modest  contribution  to 
understanding. 

An  Era  of  Change 

One  of  the  first  of  these  questions  is  how  we 
shall  relate  ourselves  to  the  far-reaching  changes 
which  mark  our  period  of  history.  I  have  com- 
mented on  this  before  and  shall  do  so  again  and 
again.  For  vast  readjustments  are  taking  place, 
no  less  significant  than  was  the  explosion  of 
Europe  into  other  continents  in  the  15th  to  19th 
centuries.  The  idea  of  national  independence  is 
in  crescendo  and  may  not  run  its  course  until 
we  have  at  least  120  sovereign  states  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

In  the  other  direction  national  states  are  acting 
together  to  reduce  the  meaning  of  their  national 
boundaries  through  international  arrangements  of 
a  regional  or  universal  character  to  handle  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  by  single  states  act- 
ing alone.  The  sharper  edges  of  sovereignty  are 
being  blunted  by  voluntary  action  to  meet  practi- 
cal necessity  and  gain  reciprocal  practical  advan- 
tage.    Today,  March  20,  for  example,  there  are 
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more  than  10  international  conferences  in  progress 
in  some  part  of  the  world  at  which  the  United 
States  is  officially  represented.  The  same  occurs 
on  every  working  day  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  emerging,  steadily  but  largely  unnoticed, 
what  a  distinguished  jurist  has  called  the  "com- 
mon law  of  mankind." 

In  vast  areas  of  the  world  peoples  who  have 
lived  in  misery  have  discovered  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance  are  not  a  part  of  an  inescap- 
able environment  but  that  something  can  be  done 
about  them.  The  so-called  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  is  real,  and  governments  which  do 
not  respond  with  vigorous  effort  cannot  hope  to 
survive. 

Reaching  out  for  domination  in  the  midst  of 
these  changes  is  a  Communist  world  which  is 
bringing  large  resources  and  renewed  energy  to 
the  extension  of  its  controls  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  for  us  to  underestimate  the  formidable 
contest  in  which  we  shall  be  engaged  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

But  the  underlying  forces  producing  change 
are  familiar.  To  state  them  simply,  they  are  a 
quest  for  freedom — national  and  individual — a 
groping  for  a  rule  of  law,  and  a  yearning  for 
economic  and  social  improvement.  So  identified, 
our  relation  to  them  becomes  clear.  They  are 
congenial  forces,  rooted  in  ideas  upon  which  we 
have  built  our  own  nation,  a  striving  which  has 
been  a  part  of  our  own  struggle,  aspirations  which 
we  share  with  human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Our  own  role  cannot  be  passive;  nor  can  we 
afford  merely  an  active  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
The  United  States,  indeed  Western  democracy, 
must  take  the  lead  in  building  a  world  in  which 
men  can  be  free  under  law  and  in  which  the  human 
spirit  will  not  be  subdued  by  hunger,  disease,  and 
despair.  We  cannot  stand  aside  from  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  which  we  ourselves  helped  to 
nourish  if  we  wish  our  own  great  experiment  in 
freedom  to  thrive. 

Resolving  Conflicts  Through  International  Action 

A  second  large  question  before  us  is  whether 
the  community  of  nations  can  forge  the  interna- 
tional instruments  we  must  have  to  resolve  conflicts 
and  make  cooperation  more  effective.  I  am  skep- 
tical when  I  hear  that  one  or  another  crisis  will 


"decide  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations."  Mas 
hopes  for  peace  will  not  be  so  lightly  surrender l 
But  there  are  times  of  testing  when  we  lesa 
whether  we  are  moving  ahead  or  slipping  ba<- 
ward.  The  success  of  the  United  Nations  eff<t 
in  the  Congo  is  such  a  test.  There  the  Unitl 
Nations  has  been  asked  to  bring  order  out  of  cha;, 
to  assist  the  Congolese  to  get  their  house  in  goi 
array,  to  provide  financial  and  administrative  - 
sistance  until  the  human  and  material  resours 
of  the  country  are  mobilized,  and  to  protect  te 
Congo  from  interferences  from  the  outside  whh 
would  frustrate  both  the  wishes  of  the  CongoLe 
and  the  principles  of  the  charter. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  te 
Congolese  part  of  the  problem  but  to  draw  ycr 
attention  to  the  effort  to  deal  with  it  by  inten- 
tional action.  The  first  requirement  has  been ) 
determine  a  United  Nations  policy.  Executij 
agents  cannot  act  effectively  unless  they  kn<? 
what  they  are  expected  to  accomplish;  arm  I 
forces  need  to  be  clear  about  their  mission.  1i 
determination  of  policy  is,  of  course,  a  politid 
process  and  involves  the  adjustment  of  diveu 
views  among  those  who  come  to  the  table.  A  ck? 
mandate  cannot  issue  from  the  Security  Counl 
or  from  the  General  Assembly  unless  members  t 
willing  to  agree  upon  a  policy — to  reduce  U 
variety  of  national  policies  to  an  understandab 
and  consistent  policy  for  the  United  Nations  itse . 
The  United  States  supported  the  most  recent  £- 
curity  Council  resolution  on  the  Congo 2  not  1- 
cause  we  thought  it  was  perfect  but  because  1 
believed  it  to  be  a  useful  improvement  upon  ti 
previous  uncertain  mandate. 

A  second  requirement  has  been  the  furnishi? 
of  troops  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary-General  i 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  In  such  situation 
time  is  of  the  essence  and  a  ready  response  is  cri- 
cal.  Upon  arrival  such  forces  must  come  und' 
United  Nations  command  and  policy,  for  if  t) 
several  contingents  should  act  upon  natiorl 
directives  utter  confusion  could  result.  If,  1' 
reasons  which  seem  sufficient  to  the  governmeis 
concerned,  particular  contingents  have  to  be  wit- 
drawn,  the  United  Nations  should  be  given  cc- 
siderable  discretion  as  to  time  and  circumstano- 
While  we  can  be  grateful  to  those  countries  w> 
furnished   troops  in   full   cooperation  with  t) 


2  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bullet' 
of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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tited  Nations,  experience  in  the  Congo  suggests 
it  we  must  turn  once  more  to  the  possibility  of 
astituting  a  permanent  United  Nations  Force, 
Hjifically  trained  and  equipped,  held  in  readiness 
■  immediate  use. 

\.  United  Nations  responsibility  in  a  country 
8  the  Congo  is  an  expensive  operation;  it  re- 
res  money,  and  in  large  amounts.  The  effort 
inot  succeed  unless  member  governments  put 
de  their  particular  views  and  provide  the  re- 
irces  properly  levied  by  the  General  Assembly. 
ese  are  admittedly  burdensome,  but  conflict  is 
re  so,  and  we  are  talking  about  the  maintenance 
peace.  If  the  United  States  has  thus  far  as- 
tied  more  than  its  share  of  United  Nations  costs 
the  Congo,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  United 
tions  presence  and  action  in  that  country  must 
;  fail  because  of  the  financial  defaults  of  some 
its  members ;  its  failure  would  involve  heavier 
rdens  more  costly  still. 

decent  attacks  upon  the  Secretary- General  and 
>posals  to  substitute  a  triumvirate  for  a  single 
scutive  agent  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt 
reduce  the  United  Nations  to  ineffectiveness, 
e  United  States  cannot  accept  so  serious  an  un- 
•mining  of  the  agreements  and  purposes  of  the 
irter.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
ited  Nations  as  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
ice.  But  if  it  is  important  to  us,  so  it  is  to  the 
lerality  of  its  membership  who  must  look  to 
for  their  safety  and  for  attention  to  their  inter- 
s  in  a  turbulent  world.  The  United  Nations 
ist  accomplish  its  task  in  the  Congo  both  be- 
lse  of  the  Congo  and  because  it  must  ready  itself 
•  other,  as  yet  unidentified,  crises  in  the  years 
Jad,  where  effective  international  action  may  be 
i  difference  between  war  and  peace. 

iling  With  Cold-War  Issues 

i  third  of  the  larger  questions  before  us  is  how 
are  to  deal  with  the  issues  commonly  called  the 
d  war.  The  cold  war  was  not  invented  in  the 
Jst;  it  was  born  in  the  assault  upon  freedom 
ich  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War  II. 
3  might  have  hoped  that  the  fires  of  that  strug- 
>  might  have  consumed  ambitions  to  dominate 
lers  and  that,  at  long  last,  man  might  have 
ablished  his  relations  on  the  law  of  the  charter. 
it  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  issues  called 
$  cold  war  are  real  and  cannot  be  merely  wished 
ay.    They  must  be  faced  and  met.    But  how 


we  meet  them  makes  a  difference.  They  will  not 
be  scolded  away  by  invective  nor  frightened  away 
by  bluster.  They  must  be  met  with  determination, 
confidence,  and  sophistication.  Unnecessary  or 
pointless  irritations  should  be  removed ;  channels 
of  communication  should  be  kept  open  to  make  it 
the  more  possible  to  find  points  at  which  tension 
might  be  relieved.  Our  discussion,  public  or  pri- 
vate, should  be  marked  by  civility;  our  manners 
should  conform  to  our  own  dignity  and  power  and 
to  our  good  repute  throughout  the  world.  But 
our  purposes  and  policy  must  be  clearly  expressed 
to  avoid  miscalculation  or  an  underestimation  of 
our  determination  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  should  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  world  beyond  the  cold  war,  the 
world  we  see  when  men  come  to  their  senses,  the 
world  which  men  have  dreamed  about  for  cen- 
turies. For,  in  building  that  world,  we  shall  have 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find 
strength  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  we  shall  share 
purposes  which  make  natural  allies  of  us  all.  If 
defending  freedom  is  to  be  called  waging  the 
cold  war,  then  wage  it  we  must,  but  we  would 
prefer  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  For  we  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  contest  will  be  unnecessary  because 
the  freedom  of  man  will  be  firmly  established. 

The  Problem  of  Disarmament 

A  fourth  central  question  is  whether  we  cannot 
now  move  realistically  toward  disarmament.  The 
dismal  history  of  man's  attempts  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  to  live  in  peace  is  not  encouraging.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  subject  to  which  I  have  given 
more  personal  attention  during  my  adult  years 
than  to  this.  I  sympathize  with  those  who  look 
upon  disarmament  negotiations  as  an  elaborate 
minuet.  But  we  dare  not  yield  to  cynicism  or 
despair.  The  burden  of  arms  is  staggering,  and 
the  very  nature  of  modern  weapons  adds  to  gen- 
eral tension.  We  must  try  again,  with  imagina- 
tion, prudence,  and  persistence,  to  move  from 
endless  discussion  to  practical  steps — small  steps 
if  necessary,  large  steps  if  possible. 

Tomorrow  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  will  resume  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  on  a  treaty  to  ban  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons.  President  Kennedy  has  in- 
structed our  delegation,  led  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dean, 
to  enter  these  talks  with  great  seriousness  of  pur- 
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pose.3  A  treaty  which  succeeds  in  halting  nuclear 
tests  under  adequate  inspection  and  control  might 
not  in  itself  represent  a  major  step  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  arms,  but  it  would  be  a  first  and  a  most 
significant  one.  We  very  much  hope  that  all 
others  at  the  table  will  recognize  the  pregnant 
meaning  of  success  in  this  effort  and  bring  to  the 
talks  a  resolve  to  reach  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
conclusion. 

Meanwhile  our  study  of  general  disarmament 
problems  moves  ahead  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  John  J.  McCloy  and  our  Disarmament  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the 
several  proposals  which  various  nations  have  con- 
tributed to  recent  disarmament  discussion.  The 
matter  needs  a  fresh  and  imaginative  review  by 
all  concerned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  work  for  a  prac- 
tical plan.  Our  history  shows  a  democracy's  deep 
reluctance  to  bear  arms  in  times  of  peace — to  the 
point  where  we  have  learned  that  weakness,  too, 
can  be  a  danger.  After  World  War  II,  for  exam- 
ple, we  demobilized  until  we  had  no  division  and 
no  air  group  ready  for  combat.  Our  defense 
budget  was  one-fourth  of  its  present  level.  The 
rebuilding  of  our  strength  was  a  necessity  under- 
taken reluctantly,  forced  upon  us  by  those  who 
would  not  join  in  building  a  peaceful  world. 

Disarmament  would  be  simple  in  a  world  in 
which  the  major  political  issues  have  been  re- 
solved. Since  we  cannot  expect  an  early  end  to 
rivalry  and  discord,  and  since  an  arms  race  adds 
to  tension,  our  present  task  is  the  far  more  difficult 
one  of  finding  measures  which  will  safely  permit 
reductions  in  arms  while  a  world  of  law  and  order 
is  coming  into  being.  This  is  why  effective  inspec- 
tion and  control  are  required,  why  progressive 
steps  appear  to  be  a  prudent  procedure,  why  the 
constitutional  structure  for  settling  disputes  must 
be  strengthened,  and  why  effective  international 
police  forces  are  needed  to  support  the  processes 
of  law.  The  purpose  is  a  peaceful  world — and  in 
a  peaceful  world  large  military  establishments 
would  have  no  place;  the  building  of  that  world 
puts  us  on  the  road  to  disarmament. 

We  should  not  suppose  that  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament is  limited  to  the  great  powers  or  to 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.    The  burden  of  arms 


*  For  a  statement  by  the  President,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  8, 
1961,  p.  478. 


can  fall  upon  all  nations,  large  and  small.  Wre 
the  so-called  great  powers  are  exploring  the  p;- 
sibilities  of  major  arms  reductions,  other  nati<.s 
may  find  that  they,  too,  can  review  their  situatks 
and  make  a  useful  contribution.  President  Kj- 
nedy  has  endorsed  the  suggestion  made  in  Lan 
America,  for  example,  that  "the  time  has  comeo 
take  the  first  steps  toward  sensible  limitations  f 
arms." 

There  may  be  other  nations,  at  some  distaie 
from  the  great  centers  of  military  power,  who  my 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  undertake  agreeme:  I 
among  themselves  to  limit  their  arms  to  inter] J 
security  purposes.  Such  agreements  would  hta 
to  prevent  a  diversion  of  resources  sorely  neeci 
for  economic  and  social  development  and  woul, 
in  addition,  make  it  less  likely  that  they  would  e 
drawn  into  the  larger  arms  race  which  we  are  t]  - 
ing  to  end. 

In  signing  the  United  Nations  Charter  we  co,  - 
mitted  ourselves  to  disarmament  as  a  solemn  pi- 
pose;  it  has  now  become  an  imperative  goal.  Ta 
path  toward  disarmament  is  tortuous  and  full  f 
pitfalls.  There  are  risks  along  that  path,  It 
there  are  more  frightful  risks  if  we  do  not  U 
once  more,  with  the  combination  of  deep  purpo 
and  clear  thought  we  shall  require. 

Among  the  pervasive  questions  which  affect  cr 
foreign  relations  are  some  which  concern  us  p- 
marily  here  at  home.  President  Kennedy  fo 
moved  promptly  to  invigorate  the  executb 
branch  to  see  that  action  is  taken  when  it  is  i- 
quired.  We  can  no  longer  afford  merely  to  knoc 
the  tail  feathers  out  of  our  problems  as  they  po 
us  by.  Delay  or  inaction  should  be  intention, 
not  caused  by  neglect  or  entrenched  bureaucra: 
habit.  As  the  pace  of  events  accelerates,  cumbi- 
some  machinery  must  be  simplified.  Responsib- 
ities  are  being  assigned  to  known  individuals,  i 
specified  departments,  rather  than  to  faceless  coi- 
mittees.  Ideas  are  being  given  a  chance  to  grc 
into  policy,  not  strangled  at  birth  by  proceduil 
entanglements.  Coordination  becomes  a  respo- 
sibility  of  the  action  agency,  not  a  device  to  spreil 
hidden  vetoes  around  the  city  of  Washington. 

A  similarly  realistic  view  is  being  taken  of  ts 
use  of  available  resources  for  the  tasks  at  har. 
With  regard  to  foreign  aid,  for  example,  we  a) 
moving  to  simplify  organization  and  to  assiji 
greater  responsibilities  to  those  in  charge  of  cou- 
try  programs  abroad.    We  shall  need  a  basis  f ' 
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rig-range  planning  and  commitment  in  foreign 
i,  both  to  enable  us  to  do  first  things  first  and 

permit  us  to  work  out  with  other  countries  the 
'ort  which  they  must  undertake  if  our  assistance 
to  have  practical  results.  The  President  is  ask- 
v  our  own  citizens  for  the  resources  we  need 

contribute  at  critical  points  to  economic  and 


social  development  abroad,  but  others  must  give 
us  something  to  support.  Development  cannot  be 
exported  from  one  country  to  another;  foreign 
aid  can  only  be  the  critical  increment;  develop- 
ment comes  out  of  the  national  effort  of  a  people 
stimulated  by  the  promise  of  a  new  era,  led  by 
governments  dedicated  to  the  task. 


jcretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  at  Berkeley,  March  20 1 


Secretary  Rusk:  First,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
is  good  to  be  in  the  Bay  area  again.  I  came  be- 
use  the  university  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to 
me  out  for  the  Charter  Day  exercises.2  I  have 
d  many  contacts  with  this  area  in  the  past.  I 
ught  at  Mills  College  for  6  years.  My  wife  is  a 
ills  student.  I  attended  Boalt  Hall  here  on  a 
,rt-time  basis  for  the  better  part  of  4  years — my 
gree  was  interrupted  by  World  War  II.  I  have 
son  here  at  the  university  now.  So  this  is  a  very 
easant  and  quick  visit  to  the  West  Coast ;  I  am 
pected  back  in  my  office  in  Washington  tomor- 
w  morning. 

I  have  no  announcements  to  make.  As  you 
n  understand,  there  will  be  many  questions  on 
»ur  minds  that  I  won't  be  able  to  go  into  in  de- 
il.  Some  of  these  questions  are  complicated, 
laling  with  negotiations  and  discussions  with 
her  governments,  and  will  not  be  useful,  and 
emature — or  anyway  it  would  interfere  with 
e  handling  of  some  of  these  matters  officially. 
Now  I  would  like  to  deal  in  response  to  some  of 
>ur  questions.  I  hope  you  won't  be  too  disap- 
>inted  if  you  don't  get  completed  answers  to  all 
1  them.    So  who  would  like  to  lead  off  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  might  give  you  an  entree  in 
■e  light  of  what  you  said.  Would  you  care  to 
rrwient  on  the  new  note  of  caution  and  perhaps 
det  diplomacy  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
'■w  administration? 


'Held  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
>ress  release  148  dated  March  21). 
'  For  an  address  by  Secretary  Rusk,  see  p.  515. 


A.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  a  great  many 
questions  and  to  talk  over  with  other  governments, 
with  other  states,  and  this  involves  a  great  deal 
of  old-fashioned  diplomacy.  We  do  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  have  effective  channels  of  com- 
munications that  are  open  at  all  times,  that  it 
should  not  be  a  major  event  for  an  ambassador  to 
call  at  the  Foreign  Office  either  in  Washington  or 
any  of  the  other  principal  capitals.  So  we  hope 
to  make  considerable  use  of  diplomacy  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  times  when  we 
shall  have  to  use  flexible  procedures.  My  own 
personal  views  as  a  private  citizen  about  con- 
ference diplomacy  became  rather  well  known  last 
year,  but  it  is  the  official  responsibility  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  main  purposes  and  to  adopt  the 
techniques  and  the  procedures  which  will  best 
get  on  with  the  achieving  of  the  results  in  mind. 

I  am  going  out  to  Bangkok,  for  example,  next 
week — as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  end  of  this  week — 
for  a  meeting  of  the  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization]  Council.  We  don't  want 
to  become  dogmatic  about  procedure,  but  we  do 
want  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  our  diplomatic 
channels. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
Red  Chinese  are  participating  directly  in  relation 
with  the  arms  buildup  in  Laos? 

A.  We  have  had  little  info  on  this  point.  As 
you  will  recall  the  two  stories  written  by  two  cor- 
respondents during  their  recent  visit,  they  them- 
selves did  not  report  Chinese  being  present.    So 
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far  as  we  can  tell,  the  principal  assistance  there 
has  come  from  the  Eussian  supply  and  perhaps 
some  help  from  across  the  border  in  northern 
Viet-Nam. 

Q.  Sir,  what  significance  would  you  attach  to 
the  buildup  by  the  Russians? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  speculate  on  that  one. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Negotiations 

Q.  Sir,  President  Kennedy  said  about  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  negotiations  that  one  real  serious 
effort,  one  more  real  serious  effort,  should  be  made 
and  then,  if  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  that 
we  resume  testing.  In  the  light  of  that  statement 
is  there  any  target  time,  any  deadline,  on  how  long 
the  Geneva  conference  now  might  continue? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  accurate  in  quot- 
ing the  President  on  that  particular  point.  Are 
you  referring  to  some  discussion  during  the 
campaign  ? 

Q.  The  campaign,  yes,  I  believe. 

A.  The  main  business  at  hand  now  in  these 
negotiations — and  they  begin  in  Geneva  tomor- 
row— is  to  try  to  get  a  realistic  treaty  which  would 
impose  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  adequate  inspection  controls.  We  are  going 
into  these  negotiations  with  great  seriousness  of 
purpose.  It  is  obvious,  when  you  think  of  the  pur- 
poses of  negotiations,  that  such  a  treaty  would 
not  be  in  itself  a  major  step  in  disarmament  but 
would  be  a  very  useful  and  significant  first  step, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  a  reasonable  treaty  come 
out  of  it.  We  think  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
mutually  acceptable  treaty  cannot  be  negotiated 
there  if  all  parties  come  to  the  table  with  a  real 
interest  in  getting  one.  If  these  negotiations  are 
not  successful,  then  the  question  of  what  we  do 
about  nuclear  testing  will  have  to  be  taken  up  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  exist- 
ing at  the  time.  I  think  it  would  not  be  helpful 
to  try  to  anticipate  the  decisions  that  will  have  to 
be  taken  then  because  the  present  purpose  is  to 
try  to  get  this  treaty  negotiated. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  some  reports 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  is  taking  a  soft 
approach  in  a  diplomatic  outlook  on  a  world  sit- 
uation today,  rather  than  the  hard  approach  of 
the  Republicans.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to 
that? 


A.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  question  of  hardig 
or  softness.  I  think  the  problem,  of  course  i 
whether  it  is  possible  to  find  any  basis  for  cj 
structive  agreements  on  any  of  these  small  or  « 
large  problems  in  front  of  us.  As  you  have! 
observed,  there  is  now  at  the  present  time  a  <t 
tain  condition  of  civility  in  the  exchange  betwa 
the  two  Governments,  but  we  should  not  suppj 
that  this  means  that  the  great  issues  have  ba 
resolved  or  that  the  major  problems  have  (s 
appeared. 

The  present  administration  is  fully  alive  a 
American  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  h 
world  and  expects  to  support  them  with  diligex 
and  firmness. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  this  report  of  a  soft  <> 
proach  to  the  Communists? 

A.  Well,  what  would  a  soft  approach  mes, ! 
I  would  think  not.  We  are  negotiating  a  numli 
of  questions,  discussing  some  of  them  with  H 
United  Nations,  one  of  them  tomorrow  in  Genei 
I  discussed  some  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Gromyk 
I  would  not  think  softness  and  hardness  relevs.1 
adjectives  for  the  situation. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  survival  ad 
the  future  of  freedom.  We  also  are  prepared* 
maintain  communications  with  other  governme  i 
to  see  if  we  can  work  out  some  of  these  problem 

The  Disarmament  Problem 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  fact  that  t 
have  not  accomplished  disarmament  in  the  woti 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  question  is  almost  i 
insoluble  one  or  that  negotiations  have  been  cc- 
ducted  in  perhaps  the  wrong  way? 

A.  Well,  disarmament  is  in  any  event  an  e- 
tremely  complicated  question,  because  it  affe<3 
our  relationships  which  are  heavily  involved  wh 
great  political  issues.  It  will  not  be  a  simple  ail 
easy  problem  to  resolve.  I  am  commenting  I 
that  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

But  we  do  believe  that  the  great  public  inv- 
est in  disarmament  all  over  the  world  is  root! 
in  a  proper  realization  that  an  arms  race  is  n; 
only  burdensome  but  dangerous  and  that  gover- 


3  For  text  of  an  agreed  statement  issued  on  Mar.  1 
after  a  meeting  between  Secretary  Rusk  and  Soviet  F- 
eign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  see  Bulletin  of  A  • 
3, 1961,  p.  479. 
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merits  are  to  do  their  best  to  work  out  some  rea- 
sonable solutions  in  this  field. 

We  are  making  our  first  effort  in  the  nuclear 
;est  bans.  We  will  be  working  very  hard  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead  on  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  disarmament. 

Obviously  there  has  not  been  much  progress  in 
the  past  many  years  in  this  field.  If  we  and 
rther  governments  can  take  a  fresh  look  at  it, 
perhaps  we  can  come  up  with  some  approaches 
hat  would  allow  us  to  take  some  steps  along  the 
way,  but  I  think  it  would  be  imprudent  to  try 
:o  predict  what  steps  can  be  taken  at  this  stage. 
Wq  will  be  working  on  that  very  hard  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks  and  months. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  concerning  disarmament  and 
'he  nuclear  discussions  that  will  be  held  in  Geneva, 
lo  you  feel  that  the  current  administration  has 
)hanged  its  position  in  any  way  from  the  previous 
idministration,  whether  this  be  a  minor  change 
ir  a  major  change  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  objectives  in  these  nuclear 
est  bans  are  the  same.  I  think  the  general  ap- 
>roach  is  along  these  same  lines,  because  issues  of 
nspection  and  control  are  there — the  same  issues. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  today, 
>efore  negotiations  start,  to  indicate  in  any  de- 
ail  what  our  negotiator  will  be  proposing  at  the 
able  nor  characterize  it  in  any  way.  We  think 
;ve  have  a  workable  and  realistic  and  satisfac- 
ory  proposal  to  make  looking  toward  a  treaty. 
We  hope  very  much  that  the  others  at  the  table 
vill  find  them  reasonable  and  acceptable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  go  into  any  greater 
letail  on  your  meeting  with  Gromyko  the  other 
lay  as  to  what  took  place? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  how  much  hope  do  you 
'tave  for  these  negotiations  in  Geneva? 

A.  If  you  enter  a  negotiation  on  an  important 
matter  of  that  sort,  with  a  serious  purpose,  I 
hink  the  seriousness  of  your  own  purpose  will 
ead  you  to  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 
But  if  you  go  beyond  that  and  speculate  on 
whether  you  are  optimistic  about  a  conclusion,  now 
hat  turns  on  the  attitude  of  the  others  at  the  table, 
md  we  are  in  no  position  yet  to  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Nexo  York  Times  says 
*P"7  10,   7967 
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this  morning  that  both  the  United  States  and 
British  delegations  are  going  into  this  meeting 
tomorrow  with  the  realization  tliere  is  not  much 
hope  for  general  disarmament.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  basis  of  that  story 
was.  We  should  find  out  in  the  next  several 
days  or  weeks  whether  the  story  is  accurate  or  not. 

U.S.  Vote  on  AngcSa  Question 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  last  weeWs  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  on  the  Angola  question 
marks  a  change  in  the  United  States'1  policy?  4 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  some  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  new  administration  in  the  great 
forces  which  are  producing  changes  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  I  am  commenting  on  that  in  my 
remarks  later  today. 

We  do  believe  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  overseas  territories  need 
to  think  hard  about  the  development  of  those  peo- 
ples and  those  territories.  The  great  instinctive, 
traditional  reaction  of  the  American  people  on 
such  questions  has  been  well  demonstrated  over 
the  years. 

We  hope  very  much  these  questions  can  be 
worked  out  in  a  peaceful  way  without  the  violence 
we  have  seen  recently  in  Angola. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  speech  this  afternoon 
suggests  the  United  States  will  support  perma- 
nent United  Nations  armed  forces.  Would  you 
comment  on  that? 

A.  This  is  a  question  which  has  come  up  in  var- 
ious forms  over  the  years,  beginning  with  the 
efforts  we  made  at  the  time  or  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  charter.  You  will  recall  that  chap- 
ter VII  of  the  charter  anticipated  the  provision 
of  armed  forces  at  the  call  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, under  the  military  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  on  which  the  principal 
or,  rather,  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  will  be  represented.  Since  those  nego- 
tiations more  than  10  years  ago  failed  to  produce 
any  result,  there  have  been  other  suggestions  as 
to  how  a  United  Nations  Force  might  come  into 
being. 

I  think  this  is  something  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention back  to  to  see  if  we  can't  devise  some  way 
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to  give  to  the  United  Nations  a  readily  available 
force  which  can  be  used  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  a  number  of  situations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  our  military  aid  program 
to  Laos  in  any  way  linked  or  conditioned  by  our 
membership  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization? 

A.  No.  I  think  there  is  no  direct  organic  re- 
lation  there.  We  have  been  interested  in  the 
stability  and  the  peace  of  all  of  these  countries  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Military  and  economic  assistance  in  Laos  were 
undertaken  within  the  framework  of  the  Geneva 
accords  5  and  in  full  cooperation  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Laotian  Government.  That  has  not 
been  linked  to  the  activities  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization. 

Q.  Would  you  say  or  suggest  whether  there 
has  been  anything  in  our  Government  as  to 
whether  we  might  suggest  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  a  defense  command  com- 
parable to  NAT  Of 

A.  Those  are  questions  I  would  not  want  to 
comment  on,  particularly  since  I  will  be  leaving 
on  this  trip  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Old-Fashioned  Diplomacy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  called  for  a  return  to 
what  you  said  was  old-fashioned  diplomacy.  Do 
you  mean  old-fashioned  diplomacy  the  way  our 
country  used  to  practice,  or  do  you  mean  old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy  the  way  some  of  the  old  countries 
used  to  practice? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  insist  upon  that 
difference.  Diplomacy  is  a  means  of  discussion  be- 
tween governments,  and  in  most  cases  discussions 
between  governments  is  the  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  basis  for  agreement,  how  ir- 
ritations might  be  reduced,  how  difficulties  might 
be  resolved,  how  common  purposes  might  be  dis- 
covered, how  cooperation  can  be  arranged. 

Diplomacy  is  a  very  large  business.  As  I  earlier 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  the  outgoing  daily 
traffic  from  the  Department  of  State  every  day 
is  larger  than  the  daily  output  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.    In  other  words,  this  is  a  very  intensive 


5  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publication 
6446,  p.  775. 


process  of  communication  among  governments  . 
So  it  is  the  channel  of  communication  that  il 
important. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  there  is  another  aspec 
of  old-fashioned  diplomacy  that  is  worth  con 
sidering.  Comments  have  been  made  aboui 
throwing  some  stones  upon  the  formalities  of  di 
plomacies,  but  these  formalities  have  a  purpose 
The  purpose  is  to  try  to  eliminate  the  accidents  oj 
personality,  the  irrelevancies  that  might  crop  u\ 
in  informal  discussion,  so  that  the  relations  be 
tween  states  can  be  handled  as  just  that — interstate 
relations.  Most  of  these  old-fashioned  rules  oil 
formal  protocol  are  designed  to  communicate  with 
each  other  under  conditions  of  calmness  and] 
sobriety  and  civility,  so  that  the  main  business  car 
be  the  principal  subject  of  conversation  and  irrele- 
vancies kept  out  of  it. 

It  should  not  make  any  difference,  for  example: 
whether  the  particular  negotiator  happens  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  with  a  headache ;  if  he  is  trainee 
in  the  discourse  of  diplomacy,  this  won't  come 
through,  whereas  if  he  were  speaking  from  the 
way  in  which  he  happened  to  feel  that  day,  he 
might  express  irritations  or  resentments  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  business  at  hand. 

Strengthening  the  United  Nations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  hope  in  the 
immediate  future  for  an  adoption — as  you  referred 
to  here  in  your  speech — of  a  variety  of  national 
policies  and  an  adoption  of  a  consistent  policy? 

A.  In  the  U.N.  ? 

Q.  In  the  Congo  and  in  the  U.N.? 

A.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  worked  on  very  hard  in  the  course  of 
the  U.N.  debate. 

The  very  increase  in  membership  to  99  under- 
lines the  importance  of  intensive  regular  consulta- 
tion among  the  delegations  at  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  tried  to  strengthen  our  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  to  permit  this  kind  of  consultation. 
If  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  turn  out 
to  be  simply  a  least  common  denominator,  or  if 
they  turn  out  to  be  resolutions  which  encompass 
many  divergent  points  of  view,  so  that  the  reso- 
lutions themselves  are  hard  to  interpret,  hard  to 
understand,  then  the  United  Nations  policy  be- 
comes ineffective  and  unclear.  What  we  hope  is 
by  the  process  of  discussion,  debate,  consultation,' 
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by  a  pooling  of  national  interest  in  terms  of 
effective  United  Nations  policy  interest,  that 
can  improve  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
ted  Nations. 

.  But  this  is  over  a  period  of  considerable 


..  This  will  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
don  among  governments. 

'.  Would  you  say  in  months,  perhaps  years? 

..  This  will  be  a  gradual  process  in  which 
•yone  will  be  working,  we  hope,  straight 
ig.  It  will  become  easy  on  certain  questions ; 
ill  be  far  more  difficult  on  others.  But  we  hope 
;  some  consensus  can  be  produced  through  these 
ussions  up  there  that  will  make  sense  from  the 
it  of  view  of  the  total  world  community. 
>  of  the  efforts  that  we  made  shortly  after 
uary  20th  was  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the 
igo  among  governments  by  going  to  them  and 
ing  about  the  problems  there,  and  the  role  of 
United  Nations,  in  the  hope  that  a  clearer 
ted  Nations  policy  could  be  evolved.  We  think 
;  some  improvement  resulted  from  the  United 
ions'  policy  about  the  Congo  but  that  depends 
•n  the  developments  of  consensus  in  the  United 
ions  itself,  because  in  the  absence  of  that  con- 
sus  the  United  Nations  cannot  possibly  be 
etive. 

'.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  we  continue  to  oppose 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 

..  We  have  already  commented  on  that  ques- 
l  earlier.    The  question  of  the  Chinese  seat  in 

United  Nations  is  very  complicated  from  a 
liamentary  point  of  view.  We  recognize  and 
port  the  membership  of  the  Government  of  the 
>ublic  of  China  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
)  authorities  in  Peiping  have  indicated  that 
y  are  not  interested  in  relationships  unless 
■mosa  is  abandoned.  It  may  be  that  the  ques- 
t  comes  up  as  to  whether  they  have  any  interest 
nembership  in  the  United  Nations  under  these 
lumstances.  We  committed  ourselves  by  treaty 
1  otherwise  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
Hhina,  but  I  would  not  want  to  get  into  parlia- 
ltary  problems  and  the  voting  situation  and 

negotiations  that  will  have  to  take  place  in 

General  Assembly. 

}.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  were  to  compile  a 
ority  list  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 


United  States  in  terms  of  the  new  administration, 
how  would  you  list  those  problems? 

A.  I  really  would  not  want  to  do  that  because 
the  United  States  is  in  a  situation  where  we  have 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  there  are  prob- 
lems for  us  and  for  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Any  list  of  priorities  that  we  might  put 
together  would  not  reflect  priorities  that  anyone 
else  might  give  the  same  list  of  problems.  There 
are  many  of  them;  in  trying  to  give  you  such  a 
list  off  the  cuff  I  am  sure  that  I  would  perhaps 
omit  many  of  these  problems  that  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  somebody  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  outlined  the 
10-point  program  to  Latin  America?  What  has 
been  the  reaction  of  the  Latin  American  countries? 

A.  The  reaction  has  been  one  of  lively  interest 
and  generally  warm  support  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us 
to  carry  that  program  forward  with  the  full  con- 
sultation with  our  Latin  American  friends.  We 
will  be  going  into  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Council.  The  President  indicated  how  their  de- 
velopment plans  and  our  assistance  might  be  best 
related  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hemisphere,  but  the  reaction  was 
favorable  and  encouraging. 

Peace  Corps 

Q.  Does  the  President  have  any  ideas,  or  has  he 
outlined  any,  to  the  extent  he  will  use  the  Peace 
Corps?  7 

A.  I  am  sure  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  in- 
volved in  development  programs  in  Latin  America 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  very 
interesting  to  see  the  response  from  around  the 
country  to  the  Peace  Corps  proposal.  One  of  our 
problems  in  foreign  aid  over  the  years  has  been 
that  we  must  recruit  people  for  foreign  aid  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  recruitment.  We  can't  as- 
sign Americans  to  take  on  these  jobs,  a  lot  of  them 
in  difficult  and  at  times  even  dangerous  situations. 
The  problem  of  finding  the  professional  and 
technical  competence  on  the  one  side  and  the 
willingness  to  serve  on  the  other  has  been  a  for- 
midable  one  over  the  years.    The  idea  of  a  Peace 
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Corps  has  brought  forward  a  great  many  volun- 
teers, among  them  professionally  trained  people 
who  are  going  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  our  aid 
programs  abroad,  and  there  will  be  a  period  of 
experimentation  in  method.  There  will  be  dis- 
cussions with  a  number  of  other  governments  as 
to  how  such  a  Peace  Corps  might  best  contribute 
under  those  situations.  I  think  we  will  have  a 
great  variety  of  activities  undertaken  by  those 
who  are  accepted  in  the  Peace  Corps — some  of 
them  as  individuals,  some  of  them  as  groups,  some 
of  them  through  Government,  some  of  them 
through  private  organizations.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  experimentation.  It  is  a  very 
exciting  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  taking  over  as  Secretary 
of  State,  have  you  run  into  any  problems  that 
were  unanticipated? 

A.  You  always  get  some  unearned  dividends  on 
a  job  of  this  sort.  We  did  not  predict  the  Santa 
Maria  case,  for  example.  Yes,  you  get  a  regular 
flow  of  surprises  of  that  sort,  but  that  is  part  of 
the  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  there  been  any  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
lessening  of  the  tension  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  think  the  present  situation  has  come  about 
as  you  put  it,  is  "No."  We  have  seen  no  indication 
of  any  change  in  that  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  here  about  ^  or  5  years  ago, 
I  seem  to  recall,  when  still  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
President  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  few  people  to 
see  any  merit  and  have  any  sympathy  for  Algerian 
aspirations  and  independence.  Do  you  think  that 
lias  played  any  role  in  the  French  sitting  down 
with  the  nationals  for  present  negotiations? 

A.  I  think  the  present  situation  has  come  about 
largely  through  hope,  both  of  General  de  Gaulle 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Arabs,  that  they  could  find 
an  agreement.  Undoubtedly  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  and  President  Kennedy  has  been 
part  of  this  situation  in  the  sense  that  we  ourselves 
hope  that  they  can  find  agreement.  This  is  a  very 
significant  time  in  that  problem,  and  General  de 
Gaulle  has  moved  on  his  side  with  great  courage. 
We  believe  that  with  seriousness  on  both  sides,  as 
we  think  there  is  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
good  chance  for  the  settlement  of  this  problem. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  the  FrM 
attitude  on  the  nuclear  test  bans  will  have  | 
effect  on  the  negotiations  in  Geneva? 

A.  The  negotiations  in  Geneva  are  among  h 
three — the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Un»r 
and  ourselves.  The  question  of  France's  attitd 
or  relationship  to  any  possible  treaty  is  sometlij 
that  we  will  have  to  take  up  in  due  course, « 
we  feel  that  the  first  step  is  to  see  if  we  can  I 
agreement  among  the  three.  Naturally  the  J 
tude  of  other  countries  in  the  future  will  been 
important,  because  the  kind  of  treaty  we  are  th  I 
ing  about  could  not  be  an  effective  treaty  un* 
all  those  who  might  be  involved  with  nuca 
weapons  would  be  part  of  the  internati(| 
system. 

Q.  Just  one  final  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  if.% 
could  sum  up  how  we  stand  today,  do  you  feelo 
are  in  a  better  position  today  internationally  tjt 
we  were,  say,  a  year  ago? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  this  kind  of  generalize 
would  be  one  for  the  commentators  to  think  abii 
Perhaps  I  am  a  little  superstitious  about  main; 
a  remark  on  that  kind  of  subject.  There  are  all 
of  problems  in  front  of  us.  We  have  got  a  lol 
hard  work  to  do. 

There  are  a  .great  deal  of  efforts  being  put  M 
finding  solutions  to  some  of  our  problems  in  buli 
ing  our  relationships  with  other  countries,  but  i 
comes  out  in  the  result,  and  I  would  not  want* 
comment  generally.    I  am  sorry. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Republic  of  Congo 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  * 
public  of  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Emmare 
Domongo  Dadet,  presented  his  credentials  ti 
President  Kennedy  on  March  21.  For  texts  of  n 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  rejy 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  147  daM 
March  21. 

Gabon 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  to 
public  of  Gabon,  Joseph  N'Goua,  presented  ii 
credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  March  2 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  m 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  pisi 
release  151  dated  March  22. 
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lie  Ethics  of  Mutual  Involvement 

'.marks  hy  Harlan  Cleveland 1 

We  are  used  to  the  practice,  if  not  yet  to  the 
sory,  of  mutual  international  involvement.  We 
ow  that  Americans  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
'airs  of  dozens  of  nations  through  technical  as- 
tance  programs,  military  arrangements,  busi- 
ss  enterprises,  missionary  work,  and  voluntary 
encies.  We  know  that  our  cultural  exports  are 
itched  by  cultural  imports — most  North  Amer- 
m  party  goers  think  nothing  of  dancing  for  at 
tst  half  the  evening  to  the  samba,  the  cha-cha, 
d  other  rhythms  which  give  some  of  us  a  kind 
culture  shock  right  on  our  own  hometown  dance 
ors. 

We  know  that  our  vigorous  efforts  to  export  mer- 
andise  are  matched  by  foreign  competition  in 
r  own  market,  competition  which  is  sometimes 
painful  that  it  erupts  in  our  politics  as  argu- 
Mits  about  pottery,  optical  goods,  garlic,  small 
rs,  watch  movements,  bicycles,  or  something 
;e. 

We  know  that  our  interest  in  other  countries' 
ternal  problems  like  land  reform  or  budget  ad- 
inistration  is  matched  by  the  concern  of  foreign 
•liticians  with  what  we  consider  our  "internal 
fairs";  leaders  in  every  continent  now  feel  at 
lerty  to  think  out  loud,  within  earshot  of  the 
ternational  press,  about  desegregation  in  south- 
a  United  States  schools.  When  it  comes  to 
ople  crossing  borders,  the  exodus  of  Americans 
s  been  matched  by  a  flood  of  Europeans,  Asians, 
fricans,  and  Latin  Americans  into  American 
hools,  colleges,  universities,  and  industrial  estab- 
hments. 

At  the  level  of  information  the  $100  million  a 
ar  which  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been 
ending  abroad  is  paralleled  by  vigorous  efforts, 
lanced  from  overseas,  to  participate  in  the 
■ocesses  by  which  we  Americans  make  up  our 
inds,  especially  on  foreign  policy  issues.  They 
nge  from  the  careful  and  effective  work  of  or- 
mizations  like  the  British  Information  Service 
the  well-publicized  histrionics  of  Mr.  Khru- 
chev  on  a  balcony  at  68th  Street  and  Park  Ave- 
le  in  New  York  City. 


1  Made  before  the  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
ition  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  15  (press  release 
7).  Mr.  Cleveland  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
ternational  Organization  Affairs. 
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We  can  understand  from  our  own  experience 
that  some  forms  of  intervention  are  beyond  the 
pale.  When  the  president  of  a  radio  network  sells 
his  supposedly  objective  news  coverage  for  cash 
to  the  leaders  of  a  foreign  country,  most  people 
would  say  there  was  something  unethical  about 
the  arrangement,  just  as  most  people  would  con- 
demn the  suborning  of  a  supposedly  independent 
witness  in  a  court  proceeding.  Americans  gen- 
erally were  persuaded  that  it  was  hardly  appro- 
priate for  a  foreign  power  to  maintain  on  our  soil 
a  political  party  whose  allegiance  was  abroad ;  and 
so  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  had  to  go  under- 
ground. If  a  foreign  country  were  to  establish 
here  a  lobby  for  the  unilateral  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  an  alien  group  were  to  set  up  a  tech- 
nical assistance  project  to  help  the  American  or- 
ganizations that  are  fighting  for  desegregation  of 
public  education  in  the  South,  even  Americans 
who  agreed  with  the  objective  would  feel  that  the 
methods  somehow  went  too  far. 

When  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and  Ameri- 
cans are  working  in  other  people's  backyards,  we 
also  feel  that  an  ethical  line  has  to  be  drawn.  It 
is  all  right  to  help  set  up  an  agricultural  extension 
service,  but  the  visiting  American  expert  would 
probably  be  thrown  out  of  the  country  if  he  started 
making  campaign  speeches  for  or  against  politi- 
cal candidates  in  a  local  election. 

Some  forms  of  intervention,  then,  are  beyond 
the  pale.  But  who  decides  the  boundaries  of  the 
pale,  and  on  what  criteria  ?  We  need  an  ethics  of 
mutual  involvement.  And  I  suggest  that  it  will 
be  found,  in  fits  and  starts,  by  trial  and  error,  in 
the  growing  body  of  practice  by  international  or- 
ganizations. 

For  the  trouble  is,  the  traditional  codes  of  ethics 
and  morality  do  not  apply  very  well  to  the  new 
kinds  of  problems  we  now  confront.  The  tradi- 
tional forms  of  intervention  across  cultural  or 
national  boundaries  have  been  ethically  contained 
not  so  much  by  consideration  for  the  intervenee  as 
by  respect  for  the  imported  ethics  of  the  inter- 
vener. The  fact  that  the  American  pioneers  put 
the  defeated  American  Indians  on  reservations 
rather  than  in  graves  was  not  the  result  of  the  pio- 
neer's perception  of  an  American  Indian  morality ; 
rather  it  reflected  a  European  Christian  concept 
of  restraint  in  the  presence  of  human  life.  Until 
quite  recently,  says  John  Plamenatz  of  Oxford 
University,   "the  Europeans,   in   their   behavior 
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toward  other  people,  have  been  restrained  almost 
entirely  by  their  own  principles  (whether  shared 
with  others  or  peculiar  to  themselves)  and  very 
little  by  respect  for  what  was  foreign  to  them." 
The  traditional  ethics  of  mutual  involvement  has 
been  inner-directed,  not  other-directed. 

Nowadays  the  pendulum  is  swinging,  if  any- 
thing, too  far  the  other  way.  In  revulsion  against 
the  notion  that  the  outsider  should  make  up  his 
own  ethical  restraints  as  he  goes  along,  the  idea 
has  become  popular  that  the  outsider  should  be 
bound  not  by  the  criteria  he  finds  in  his  own  cul- 
ture and  tradition  but  by  the  ethics  of  the  culture 
which  he  is  serving  as  technician  or  administrator. 
The  intervener  can  presumably  tell  whether  he  is 
overstepping  those  mysterious  bounds  by  making 
sure  that  whatever  he  does  is  done  at  the  request 
of  the  intervenee.  Just  as,  in  law,  rape  is  not  rape 
if  there  is  consent,  so  interference  is  not  interfer- 
ence if  its  objects  accept  it. 

But  this  criterion,  too,  presents  some  difficulties 
of  administration.  Who,  for  example,  are  "they"  ? 
The  government?  The  people?  Which  people? 
And  even  if  this  question  is  resolved  by  assuming 
that  every  government  effectively  represents  all 
of  the  people  over  whom  it  has  jurisdiction,  a 
fundamental  problem  remains.  The  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  less  developed  areas  do  not  find  in 
their  own  traditions  and  cultures  all  the  elements 
of  a  code  of  ethics  for  handling  the  participation 
in  their  affairs  of  willing  and  ambitious  advisers 
from  the  outside.  The  very  reason  for  wanting 
advisers  is  to  achieve  more  "development"  or  "mod- 
ernization." But  development  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  techniques  and  equipment;  it  requires  also  a 
revised  set  of  attitudes  and  institutions. 

Thus  the  building  of  institutions  in  the  less 
developed  areas  is  neither  a  matter  of  digging  a 
hole  and  transplanting  Western  (whether  Rus- 
sian, European,  or  American)  institutions,  nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  fashioning  institutions  wholly 
from  local  cultural  raw  materials.  It  involves  a 
creative  synthesis  of  the  two,  the  development  of 
new  institutions  that  reflect  both  the  cultural  and 
technological  necessities  of  the  time  and  place, 
modifying  the  technology  to  fit  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude but  also  modifying  the  local  culture  to  make 
room  for  the  technology. 

It  is  in  these  complex  circumstances  that  the 


international  organizations  of  the  U.N.  system  *e 
coming  into  their  own.  For  a  major  power  to  it 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  troops  into  « 
Congo,  in  the  name  of  Congolese  independete 
and  self-determination,  would  be  almost  inci- 
ceivable  in  the  world  as  it  stands  today.  But  i« 
Security  Council  last  month  greatly  strengthen 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  to  suppiss 
civil  strife  by  force  if  necessary.2  In  some  vj 
crucial  situations,  from  Suez  to  the  Indus  Valh, 
we  have  found  that  the  World  Bank  can  serveis 
catalyst  and  financier  for  international  projes 
that  could  not  be  put  together  by  a  single  natn 
no  matter  how  much  good  will  it  brought  to  it 
task.  In  a  hundred  important  fields,  from  weatl  r 
prediction  to  labor  standards  to  food  product  n 
to  the  exploration  of  an  Antarctica,  we  find  e 
nations  coming  together  because  they  find  tly 
can  do  more  for  their  own  interests  that  way  tin 
by  staying  apart. 


United  States  Sends  Greetings 
to  All-African  Peoples7  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Assr- 
ant  Secretary  Williams  delivered  on  March  5 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  All- African  Peoples''  &* 
ference,  meeting  at  Cairo. 

Press  release  164  dated  March  25 

March  23, 1961 
On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Thil 
All- African  Peoples'  Conference,  I  send  cordl 
greetings  and  good  wishes.  It  is  my  hope  tit 
realization  of  all  the  ideals  of  peace,  freedom  a  1 
social  improvement,  for  which  men  of  good  'wl 
strive  everywhere,  may  be  advanced  by  your  cc- 
ference.  The  American  people  will  observe  te 
proceedings  and  results  of  your  conference  wil 
great  interest  because  they  are  concerned  with  t 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

for  African  Affairs 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p. ! 
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ogress  and  Expectations  in  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today  to 
ike  a  brief  report  on  a  trip  through  16  of  the 
tions  of  Africa.2  My  mission  on  this  trip  was 
ofold.    First  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 

bring  personal  greetings  to  African  leaders 
om  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk  and 

convey  to  them  and  to  their  peoples  new  as- 
rances  of  the  strong  and  positive  friendship  of 
e  United  States.  Second,  and  quite  simply,  I 
ait  to  learn. 

We  flew  down  over  the  great  desert  and  stopped 
st  beside  the  Nile  at  Khartoum  in  the  Sudan. 
)xt  day  we  were  at  8,000  feet  in  Addis  Ababa, 
pital  of  the  oldest  independent  country  in 
frica.  Two  days  later  we  were  sweltering  be- 
le  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  Somali  Republic,  one 

the  newest  nations  in  the  continent.  And  so  it 
sat.  British  East  Africa,  including  storied 
mzibar,  the  two  Congos,  Cameroun,  Nigeria, 
)go,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Ghana,  and  my 
vorite  new  frontier,  the  capital  city  of  Ouaga- 
>ugou  in  Upper  Volta.  Our  new  embassy  there 
safely  in  the  hands  of  a  pair  of  ex-Marines  and 
l  experienced  Foreign  Service  couple,  and  the 
dy  in  question  is  a  wandering  constituent  from 
arinesco,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
During  this  long  trip  I  met  one  of  the  last  em- 
srors  in  the  world.  I  talked  with  presidents  and 
•ime  ministers,  colonial  administrators,  tribal 
lief  tains,  labor  leaders,  businessmen,  students, 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Wash- 
gton,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  24  (press  release  156) . 
'For  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Williams'  trip,  see 
[jlletin  of  Feb.  27,  1961,  p.  295 ;  for  an  address  made 
fore  delegates  to  the  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
>mmission  for  Africa  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Feb.  17,  see 
id.,  Mar.  13, 1961,  p.  373. 


and  farmers,  and  fishermen.  I  have  visited  mis- 
sion stations,  factories,  schools,  hospitals,  in  jungle 
villages  and  in  sprawling  cities  where  skyscrapers 
push  up  beside  thatched  huts. 

To  three  of  my  traveling  companions  I  owe  a 
real  debt  of  gratitude.  I  refer  to  Warren  Unna 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Judd  Arnett  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  and  Alan  Morrison  of  Johnson 
Publications.  They  have  set  a  high  standard  in 
getting  a  trip  like  this,  and  the  image  of  Africa, 
on  the  record. 

In  fact  I  did  not  lack  for  expert  assistance  in 
this  journey.  Traveling  with  me  were  several 
Foreign  Service  and  USIA  officers  who  know 
Africa  well  and  who,  in  west  Africa,  stood  ready 
to  rescue  me  when  my  command  of  the  French 
language  was  being  put  to  the  test.  Perhaps  the 
best  qualified,  most  vigorous,  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful expert  of  them  all  was  one  who  bore  the 
simple  but  all  important  title  "Mrs."— my  wife 
Nancy.  Like  many  American  women  she  is  much 
experienced  in  the  world  of  schools,  hospitals, 
nursing,  and  the  basis  of  all  civilization — children 
and  mothers.  Her  keen  perception  gave  us  all  in- 
sights we  might  have  missed,  and  her  intense  and 
friendly  interest  delighted  the  Africans  even 
when  she  was  lecturing  them  for  having  so  few 
girls  in  the  schools. 

Then,  too,  I  had  the  help  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  embassies,  consulates,  ICA  [International 
Cooperation  Administration],  and  USIS  [U.S. 
Information  Service],  and  permit  me  here  to 
throw  another  spadeful  of  earth  on  the  dead 
image  of  our  Foreign  Service  people  as  striped- 
pants,  high-style  bureaucrats  ping-ponging  from 
one  cocktail  party  to  another.  These  are  wash- 
and-wear  people,  working  with  their  sleeves  rolled 
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up  and  working  hard.  And  we  learned  much 
from  the  dedicated  American  missionaries,  busi- 
nessmen, and  educators  who  also  represent  Amer- 
ica in  Africa. 

We  were  met  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
friendliness  and  warm  hospitality,  from  govern- 
ments and  from  people  on  the  street  and  in 
the  countryside.  The  peoples  of  Africa  unques- 
tionably have  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
America.  Once  in  the  Congo  an  overly  eager 
U.N.  sergeant  broke  up  what  he  apparently 
thought  was  a  riot  but  was  only  an  impromptu 
crowd  gathering  to  say  hello  and  shake  hands 
with  us.  The  Africans  place  much  trust  in 
America,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  quite  candid 
about  our  shortcomings  here  at  home  and  in  our 
responses  to  their  needs  and  hopes. 

Common  African  Aspirations 

We  found  great  contrasts  in  Africa  and  ob- 
served many  stages  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  development.  Yet  there  are  certain  aspira- 
tions held  in  common  in  the  countries  we  visited. 
Let  me  place  them  under  nine  headings : 

1.  The  Africans  want  freedom  from  colonial- 
ism, from  any  form  of  outside  domination. 

2.  The  Africans  want  and  will  insist  on  racial 
equality  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Africans  do  not  want  to  aline  themselves 
in  a  great-power  struggle.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  neutral  in  international  politics,  or  perhaps 
more  accurately  they  are  not  ready  to  commit 
their  new  independence  elsewhere. 

4.  The  Africans  naturally  want  government  in- 
stitutions which  fit  the  values  of  their  own  so- 
cieties. This  may  sometimes  mean  a  greater 
reliance  on  some  aspects  of  centralized  au- 
thority than  in  the  advanced  democracies  of 
the  Western  World,  although  democratic  forces 
will  make  themselves  felt. 

5.  A  good  many  African  leaders  feel  they  must 
plan  their  economies  for  rapid  development  and 
seem  to  favor  a  mixture  of  private  and  govern- 
ment-owned enterprise.  In  part  this  is  because  of 
a  lack  of  local  capital.  Some  call  this  a  socialist 
approach,  but  almost  without  exception  it  is  far 
from  rigid  or  doctrinaire.  Actually  I  thought  I 
was  back  in  American  State  government  when  I 
visited  western  and  eastern  Nigeria  and  saw  the 
regional  governments  encouraging  private  indus- 
try and  investment.    We  saw  this  elsewhere  too. 


6.  African  leaders  want  economic  developmen 
but  many  of  them  have  yet  to  assess  not  only  tr 
opportunities  but  the  limitations  which  confror 
them  in  the  economic  field.  They  are  bound  t 
make  some  mistakes  before  they  hit  the  strid 
which  their  nations  can  maintain  in  a  competitiv 
world. 

7.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  t 
raise  standards  of  health  and  vitality  in  Afric; 
This  means  not  only  more  medicines  and  doctoi 
and  hospitals ;  it  means  a  more  adequate  diet  an 
a  lot  more  protein  intake. 

8.  Agriculture  is  the  main  African  occupatioi 
and  a  drive  is  beginning  to  raise  yields  and  in 
come  from  farming.  The  importance  of  doing  s 
is  indicated  by  the  extremely  low  per  capita  ic 
come  figures. 

9.  Finally,  and  most  commanding,  is  the  neec 
the  burning  desire,  for  education.  The  literac; 
rate  in  Africa  is  something  less  than  10  percent, 
repeat,  10  percent.  The  educational  need  is  thu 
felt  not  just  at  the  top,  in  terms  of  college  gradu 
ates,  but  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schoo 
levels.  We  learned  that  in  many  local  communi 
ties  the  people  were  raising  school  buildings  wit) 
voluntary  labor,  as  frontier  communities  did  b 
this  country. 

If  we  accept  these  nine  points,  we  can  begin  t 
look  realistically  at  the  problems  of  Africa.  L. 
my  own  reckoning  they  lead  to  this  first  con 
elusion : 

A  Race  Between  Expectations  and  Performance 

Africans  are  generally  agreed  on  their  goals  an< 
aspirations  and  feel  they  must  be  achieved  in  th 
relatively  near  future.  As  a  result  in  tropica 
African  countries  there  is  a  race  between  the  ris 
ing  expectations  of  the  people  and  what  thei 
governments  can  deliver.  This  race  is  the  basi« 
issue  in  Africa  today,  an  issue  which  in  fact  i: 
critical  for  the  world  and  for  us  here  today. 

The  dangerous  side  of  this  race  is  not  hard  t( 
see.  Africa's  new  leaders  are  faced  with  a  situa 
tion  which  invites  demagoguery  and  reckless  op 
portunism.  These  forces,  wholly  apart  fron 
communism,  will  seek  to  stimulate  and  exploi 
any  failure  or  discontent.  This  greatly  increase; 
the  challenge  to  responsible  leadership,  the  chal 
lenge  to  build  for  genuine  progress.  It  was  ia\ 
privilege  to  get  to  know  many  of  these  leaders 
and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  their  general  leve 
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competence  and  devotion.  I  wish  each  of  you 
uld  have  been  with  me  to  feel  the  intensity  with 
lich  one  outstanding  leader  said  to  me:  "Mr. 
illiams,  we  have  won  our  freedom;  we  have 
democratic  society — now  we  need  help."  This 
ider  knows  he  must  produce. 
This  can  be  better  understood  if  we  look  briefly 

the  historical  setting.  Tropical  Africa  was 
rig  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its 
rn  special  history  is  essentially  one  of  minor 
ngdoms  and  many  tribes,  of  local  wars  and 
attered  migrations.  Unlike  the  peoples  of  other 
ntinents  the  Africans  have  not  been  molded 
rough  force  of  arms  and  cultural  dominion  into 
ie  or  a  few  broad  cultures.  The  tribe  is  still 
e  underlying  base  of  society,  and  the  degree 
1  fragmentation  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  800 

1,000  languages  are  spoken  in  the  continent, 
he  colonial  imprint  on  Africa  has  been  impor- 
nt  but  incomplete. 

Africa's  journey  in  the  greater  world  is  thus  of 
sry  recent  origin.  But  it  has  been  gathering 
omentum  at  a  terrific  pace.  There  were  four 
dependent  nations  in  all  Africa  in  1945.  In 
)59  there  were  10.  Today  there  are  27.  This  is 
l  absolutely  unprecedented  transfer  of  power, 
id  it  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  great  expec- 
itions,  of  great  new  beginnings.  The  aspirations 
f  the  African  peoples  have  been  brought  to  the 
>re  by  leaders  determined  to  realize  rapid  ad- 
wices  in  human  dignity,  physical  well-being,  and 
ational  progress. 

Really  we  should  try  to  put  ourselves  for  a 
loment  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
ew  Africa — let  us  say,  of  Dr.  Azikiwe  in  Nigeria, 
f  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  in  the  Ivory  Coast, 
f  Julius  Nyerere  in  Tanganyika.  They  have  led 
leir  peoples  to  independence  or  in  the  case  of 
Fyerere  to  the  threshold  of  independence.  But 
he  African  peoples  are  only  now  beginning  to 
hink  in  national  terms.  We  hear  much  about 
African  nationalism,"  but  more  correctly  what 
3  meant  is  the  immemorial  urge — this  time  in 
Lfrica — for  freedom.  African  leaders  and  their 
upporters  have  won  freedom  from  something— 
rom  colonial  rule.  Now  they  must  give  content 
o  the  momentum  that  has  carried  them  to  inde- 
>endence  and  get  their  peoples  to  use  freedom  for 
iomething — for  the  building  of  modern  nations 
md  the  realization  of  economic  and  social 
)rogress. 


For  this  task  they  have,  in  modern  terms,  all 
too  little  to  work  with. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  new  governments  are 
in  a  race  with  time  and  the  expectations  of  the 
African  peoples — expectations  which  are  fed  by 
today's  easier  communication  and  wider  contact 
with  the  world  outside.  Newly  won  independence 
means  newly  assumed  obligations  for  Africa's 
leaders,  and  they  need  outside  support  and  assist- 
ance. Without  exception  they  have  turned  to  the 
West  first  and  for  most  of  the  assistance  they  must 
have.  Only  where  that  help  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, or  where  it  has  been  too  little  or  too  late, 
have  they  placed  their  primary  reliance  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hear  out 
young  and  progressive  African  leaders  as  they 
earnestly  discuss  minor  amounts  of  American  aid 
in  terms  of  the  political  life  and  death  of  their 
countries. 

U.S.  Program  of  Assistance 

In  the  field  of  economic  aid  and  investment  the 
main  facts  today  are  these :  British  and  French  as- 
sistance, which  except  in  Guinea  has  not  dried  up 
when  a  country  has  become  independent,  is  at  an 
annual  level  of  over  $700  million,  according  to 
a  leading  university  report.  These  contributions 
are  a  vital  base  for  most  African  economies,  and 
let  me  say  here  that  I  believe  both  France  and 
Britain  have  done  commendable  jobs  in  tropical 
Africa.  U.S.  aid  programs  are  supplemental,  and 
in  this  fiscal  year  will  total  about  $250  million. 
This  covers  grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance 
but  not  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Almost 
half  of  this  total  is  going  to  three  north  African 
countries. 

What  can  be  said  of  these  figures?  Are  they 
large  in  relation  to  the  need,  or  in  relation  to 
development  aid  given  elsewhere,  or  are  they 
small  ?  The  fact  is  they  are  small  on  both  counts. 
To  take  an  example  from  aid  given  elsewhere,  we 
gave  more  to  Austria  alone  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Marshall  plan  than  the  figure  I  have  just  given 
you  for  all  of  Africa  this  year.  To  measure 
Africa's  needs  is  not  a  simple  matter,  but  it  may 
help  to  cite  two  figures.  The  first  is  per  capita 
national  income,  which  for  Africa  as  a  whole  is 
$89  a  year.  This  compares  to  $171  for  the  Near 
East,  $253  for  Latin  America,  $790  for  Western 
Europe,  and  over  $2,500  for  the  United  States. 
The  second  figure  represents  the  total  value  of  all 
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the  goods  and  services  produced  by  Africa,  in 
comparison  with  the  United  States.  The  figure 
is  3  percent— Africa  produces  3  percent  of  what 
we  do — and  yet  that  continent  is  three  times  the 
size  of  the  United  States  and  supports  over  200 
million  people. 

If  we  cannot  equate  such  figures  with  needs  in 
any  absolute  sense,  we  can  certainly  use  them  to 
gage  where  Africa  stands  in  the  world's  lineup. 
Africa  cannot  be  neatly  lumped  in  with  our  usual 
generalizations  for  the  world.  Africa's  problems 
are  new  and  different,  and  we  must  mark  the 
differences  and  understand  how  they  affect  the 
total  world  balance. 

It  would  be  rash  of  me  to  venture  very  deeply 
into  what  the  United  States  role  toward  Africa 
should  be.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  point 
that  Africa's  leaders  expect  from  the  United  States 
a  greater  response  to  their  needs  at  this  time  of  the 
birth  of  nations  throughout  a  continent.  And 
for  me  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  we  will  miss 
seeing  the  consequences  of  failing  them.  I  am  en- 
couraged in  this  by  the  first  reactions  to  President 
Kennedy's  appeal  of  2  days  ago 3  for  a  new  ap- 
proach designed  to  fulfill  our  moral,  political,  and 
economic  obligations  in  support  of  freedom. 

Such  talk  may  in  your  minds  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  vast  new  sums  of  money  for  aid  pro- 
grams. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  it  will  cost  money 
to  enable  African  leaders  to  meet  the  dangerous 
challenges  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 
But  the  need  is  not  for  a  sudden  and  unlimited  in- 
crease in  funds.  We  are  not  alone  in  extending 
aid.  And  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  put  economic 
assistance  to  work  productively  is  limited  in  Africa 
at  this  time.  What  we  can  and  should  do  is  well 
within  reasonable  expectations  when  judged  by  the 
criteria  of  our  wealth  and  leadership  in  the 
world,  by  the  record  of  our  performance  in  the 
past,  and  by  the  stake  we  have  in  human  dignity 
everywhere. 

There  is,  however,  an  urgency,  a  timeliness,  that 
we  must  not  miss  in  anything  we  do  or  hope  for  in 
Africa.  We  must  act  more  quickly;  we  must 
throw  in  our  support  now,  today.  We  must  help 
Africa's  leaders  to  build  schools  and  get  teachers 
into  them — some  from  our  own  shores,  many  more 
from  Africa  itself.  We  must  export  our  know- 
how  to  the  farmers  of  Africa,  and  we  must  be 

3  See  p.  507. 
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ready  to  help  get  more  food  from  our  surplus! 
into  African  stomachs.  We  must  support  cot. 
munity  development.  We  must  help  small  indu 
tries,  like  that  of  a  trader  I  saw  in  Kenya  wH 
started  his  small  store  with  an  ICA  loan.  In  son 
cases  we  should  take  on  larger  schemes  for  the  d 
velopment  of  power  and  new  manufactures.  ] 
doing  so  we  shall  be  enhancing  the  probabilii 
that  American  private  investment  can  play  a  grot 
ing  part  in  Africa's  future  development. 

The  sum  of  these  contributions  will  not  trail 
form  Africa  overnight.  And  in  any  case  th 
transformation  is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  tl 
peoples  of  Africa  and  of  their  new  leaders. 

Essentially  and  in   conclusion,  these   are  tl| 
impressions  I  have  come  back  with.     You  ma 
remark  that  I  have  not  talked  about  the  Commi 
nists  or  the  Congo  or  the  cold  war.    I  will  try  1 
answer  questions,  if  you  wish  to  ask  them,  abot 
these  and  other  points  I  have  not  touched  oj 
Just  let  me  say,  however,  that  we  had  better  I 
coldly  realistic  about  Communist-bloc  influence  i 
Africa.    The  new  nations  there  do  not  emerge  int 
a  one-sided  world.    They  see  it  whole,  and  the 
are  not  going  to  slam  the  door  on  another  gra 
power  which  commands  large  political  and  ew 
nomic  resources.    The  Sino-Soviet  presence  wi 
inevitably  increase  in  Africa,  and  its  emissari< 
will  be  well  armed  with  promissory  notes — soro 
open,  some  offered  covertly  to  ambitious  and  ur 
scrupulous  power  seekers.    The  push  of  a  new  im 
perialism   is  thus  certain   to   seek  headway  i 
Africa.    This  is  one  more  reason,  and  a  weight 
one,  for  us  to  get  busy  learning  all  we  can  abou 
Africa,  understanding  the  aspirations  of  its  pec 
pies  and  supporting  its  new  leaders  in  the  grea 
enterprise  of  construction  that  lies  before  them. 
Finally  let  me  say  Africa  is  not  only  a  dial 
lenge  but  an  opportunity ;  we  saw  it  in  the  brigh 
eager  faces  of  hundreds  of  young  school  children 
And  I  remember  especially  visiting  a  mission  sta 
tion  50  miles  from  Leopoldville  in  the  Congo.   Th 
missionaries  were  back  only  3  days  since  evacua 
tion.    They  said  they  had  left  long  after  the  othei 
whites  because  the  indigenous  Africans  had  pro 
tected  them  and  finally  warned  them  they  hac 
better  go — they  left  by  helicopter.    All  the  while 
the  missionaries  were  gone  the  Africans  ran  tht 
mission  church,  the  school,  and  the  hospital — as 
we  could  see.    Africans  when  given  the  opportu- 
nity can  and  do  hold  high  the  finest  values  of  hu- 
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in  dignity.  This,  then,  is  the  real  challenge  of 
frica,  the  real  opportunity — to  fulfill  our  Amer- 
m  philosophy  by  helping  our  fellow  human 
ings  realize  for  themselves  the  full  significance 
d  rich  blessings  of  individual  dignity  as  well  as 
tional  freedom. 


Jucators  From  Republic  of  the  Congo 
rrive  in  U.S.  for  Training 

ess  release  158  dated  March  24 

Nineteen  Congolese  educators  arrived  on  March 
to  start  an  18-month  educational  training  course 
the  United  States  under  sponsorship  of  the 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration.  This 
the  second  group  of  Congolese  to  be  brought  to 
e  United  States  for  this  type  of  training  under 
e  ICA-financed  university  scholarship  program 
d  represents  part  of  the  300  scholarships  pre- 
ated  as  an  Independence  Day  gift  by  the  U.S. 
jvernment  to  the  Congo. 

The  group  includes  Catherine  Djoli,  who  is  the 
1st  participant  and  the  first  woman  to  be 
ought  to  the  United  States  from  the  Congo. 
iss  Djoli  is  principal  of  one  of  Leopoldville's 
rgest  primary  schools.  The  other  members  of 
e  group  are  engaged  in  primary  school  work 

50. 

The  young  Congolese  will  enroll  at  Georgetown 
niversity  on  March  28  for  a  6-month  course  in 
nglish-language  training.  They  will  study  and 
ceive  instructions  from  other  colleges  in  the 
nited  States  concerning  the  educational  teaching, 
ethodology,  supervision,  and  administration  of 
hools  before  returning  to  Leopoldville. 
Under  the  present  participant  training  pro- 
■am,  nationals  from  host  countries  increase  their 
lowledge  and  skill  through  academic  studies, 
service  training  programs,  observation  trips, 
minars,  workshops,  and  practice  teaching.  Par- 
jipants  undertaking  academic  study  and  inserv- 
B  training  programs  come  to  the  United  States 
»r  varying  periods  of  time.  The  participant  may 
tend  classes  at  a  college  or  university  or  may  ob- 
in  his  training  by  experience  in  plants,  factories, 
'  offices.  Seminars  and  workshops  are  arranged 
»r  participants  in  many  fields  such  as  communi- 
ttions,  public  health,  education,  and  agriculture. 
As  in  other  phases  of  technical  cooperation, 
ie  participant  program  in  a  host  country  is  es- 


tablished in  response  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  host  government,  and  the  initiative  and  re- 
quest for  training  come  from  the  host  country. 


U.S.  To  Negotiate  With  Liberia 
for  Expanded  Education  Program 

Press  release  160  dated  March  24 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
shortly  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia  for  an  expanded  education  pro- 
gram. The  contemplated  agreement  will  involve 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  certain  facilities  in 
the  Port  of  Monrovia  which  were  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  a  World  War  II  agreement  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  negotiations  involve  the  settlement  of  a 
lend-lease  debt  of  approximately  $19  million  in- 
curred to  develop  Liberia's  port  facilities.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  amounts 
corresponding  to  annual  lend-lease  payments  will 
be  used  for  the  education  of  Liberians. 

The  United  States  will  view  negotiation  of  this 
agreement  as  a  further  step  in  the  long  history  of 
harmonious  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Liberia. 


Bolivia  Receives  $3.5  Million  ICA  Loan 

Press  release  159  dated  March  24 

A  special  assistance  loan  of  $3.5  million  was 
made  to  the  Government  of  Bolivia  on  March  24 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
The  loan  represents  part  of  a  $10  million  credit  to 
Bolivia  which  was  previously  announced  in  La 
Paz  on  November  28,  1960. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  assist  in  rehabili- 
tating the  Bolivian  Mining  Corporation 
(COMIBOL)  mines  and  concentration  plants. 
Proceeds  from  the  loan  will  be  used  to  purchase 
tools  and  spare  parts  in  the  United  States. 

The  loan  represents  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
first  phase  of  a  triangular  arrangement  whereby 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  expect  to  make  sim- 
ilar amounts  available  to  Bolivia. 

The  loan  is  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  at  5%  percent  interest. 

Ambassador  Victor  Andrade  of  Bolivia  signed 
the  loan  agreement  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 


mm 
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U.S.  Replies  to  Soviets 
on  Congo  Situation 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  deeply  regrets 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  colleagues  [Manuel 
Bisbe  y  Alberni,  Cuban  representative].  He  died 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  length  but  after  hear- 
ing the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  [Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko]  I  feel  that  a  few  things  need  to  be  said 
promptly. 

After  listening  to  the  Soviet  speech,  which  we 
had  already  heard  in  the  Security  Council,  I  have 
concluded  that  there  are  two  Congo  problems — one 
in  Africa  and  one  in  New  York — and  that  the  one 
in  New  York  is,  if  anything,  the  most  serious. 

Many  of  our  delegations  during  the  past  2  weeks 
have  been  endeavoring  to  shorten  our  agenda  in 
order  to  reduce  the  area  of  recrimination,  of  reck- 
less calumny,  of  cold  war  which  has  unhappily 
marred  our  debates  in  the  past.  These  efforts  have 
not  succeeded,  but  I  was  frankly  astonished  to 
hear  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  open  the  first 
debate  of  this  resumed  session  with  a  speech 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  the  worst  and  most 
destructive  traditions  of  the  cold  war.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  must  take  this  as  further  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  regard  our  Organ- 
ization as  a  means  of  international  cooperation  but 
simply  as  an  instrument  of  international  discord. 

U.N.  Purpose  in  the  Congo 

I  believe  we  should  all  remind  ourselves  that 
our  purpose  in  this  debate  and  the  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  is  to  enable  the 
Congolese  people  to  solve  their  own  political  prob- 
lems through  peaceful  and  conciliatory  means  by 
protecting  the  Congo  from  external  interference 


and  by  helping  them  establish  internal  security 
In  this  connection  I  invite  your  attention  to  para 
graph  143  of  the  report  of  the  United  Nation 
Conciliation  Commission  for  the  Congo,2  whicl 
has  just  been  laid  on  our  desks.  This  paragrap] 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Commission  feels  that  an  appeal  should  be  mad 
to  all  States  to  abstain  from  any  kind  of  interferenc 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  and,  in  particular 
to  avoid  assuming  any  attitude  which  might  aggravat 
the  opposition  between  the  different  tendencies  in  th 
Congo  and  thus  make  reconciliation  more  difficult. 

The  reason,  I  remind  you,  for  this  great  ano 
expensive  effort  in  the  Congo — and  I  wish  tbi 
Soviet  Union  would  contribute  something  to  i 
besides  obstruction  and  criticism — is  not  to  impost 
a  government  on  the  Congo  but  to  help  the  Congo 
lese  establish  a  government  of  their  own  choosing 
to  help  them  help  themselves. 

On  February  21  the  Security  Council  adoptee 
an  important  resolution 3  designed  to  achieve  the& 
objectives.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken.  Th 
United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo  is  beinj 
strengthened.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  brin| 
about  the  withdrawal  of  all  Belgian  and  othei 
foreign  military  and  paramilitary  personnel,  mer 
cenaries,  and  political  advisers.  Civil  war  ha; 
not  developed.  Steps  toward  political  concilia 
tion  have  been  taken. 

Now,  the  obstacles  we  know  confronting  th< 
Secretary- General  in  the  Congo  are  unprece 
dented.  To  put  more  obstacles  in  his  path  bj 
these  incessant  Soviet  attacks  not  only  does  vio- 
lence to  any  respect  for  justice  but  also  is  an  ill- 
designed  attack  on  the  United  Nations  effort  tc 
aid  the  Congo. 

We  deeply  regret  that  this  rostrum  has  become 
a  platform  for  such  wild  and  irresponsible  anc 
absurd  attacks.  We  have  not  even  been  spared 
the  charge  of  an  accomplice  to  murder.  To  us( 
the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congo  as  ar 
excuse  for  such  insensate  attacks  on  the  Secretary- 


*Made  in  plenary  session  on  Mar.  21   (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3670). 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/4711,  Corr.  1,  Add.  1  and  2. 
For  text,   see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,   1961,  p.  368. 
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reneral  compounds  the  offense  to  the  dignity  of 
lis  body  and  to  the  very  survival  of  the  United 
'ations  as  an  effective  operating  instrument  for 
eace  and  progress. 

Once  more  I  must  make  it  clear  that  my  Gov- 
rnment  respects  the  high  office  of  the  Secretary- 
eneral  and  it  thanks  the  Secretary-General  for 
hat  he  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do  to  give  effect 
>  the  instructions  of  this  body.  We  think  he 
lould  be  helped,  not  hindered,  in  his  work  for 
3.  "We  consider  him  a  dedicated,  impartial,  and 
xupulously  honest  official  of  unimpeachable  in- 
grity  and  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
lan  in  this  most  difficult  post  at  this  most  critical 
me. 

Period  of  Fruitful  Collaboration 

After  listening  to  the  Soviet  speech  this  morn- 
ig  I  have  concluded  that,  of  course,  there  is 
irther  hard  work  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
ongo.  Much  of  it  will  have  to  be  done  here  in 
ew  York.  Then  the  aspiration  of  the  local  lead- 
's and  the  intent  of  the  most  recent  Security 
ouncil  resolution  must  be  reconciled.  Retrain- 
ig  of  local  troops  needs  to  be  worked  out.  In- 
itutions  of  internal  administration  and  for  eco- 
wnic  and  social  development  need  to  be  strength- 
led,  and  cooperation  between  the  Congo  and  the 
hited  Nations  needs  to  be  improved. 
In  short,  we  desperately  need  a  period  of  fruit- 
il  collaboration  between  the  United  Nations  and 
le  Congo  during  which  we  all  use  our  best  efforts 
»  make  the  United  Nations  operation  succeed, 
suggest  we  must  stop  pulling  up  the  roots  of  this 
'agile  plant  every  few  days  to  see  if  it  is  growing, 
hat  is  the  best  way  to  kill  the  plant,  and  I  suspect 
lat  that  may  be  the  objective  of  some  of  these 
icessant  attacks. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  today  the  Soviet 
'nion  has  provoked  another  debate  with  the  clear 
itention  not  to  encourage  conciliation  in  the 
ongo  but  to  sow  dissension  and  discord.  This 
atement  has  confirmed  our  belief  which  we  ex- 
ressed  to  many  delegations  this  weekend  that 
would  not  be  helpful  to  rush  into  a  Congo  debate, 
he  sort  of  statement  that  we  have  heard  this 
lorning  is  not  helpful  to  the  effort  of  the  United 
ations  in  the  Congo,  as  the  distinguished  dele- 
ate  from  Brazil  has  indicated.  It  is  not  helpful 
)  the  Congo  itself. 
We  all  know  that  the  Conciliation  Commission 


has  just  completed  a  report  on  the  basis  of  exten- 
sive, on-the-ground  examination  in  the  Congo. 
We  all  knew  that  it  would  contain  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  that  would  merit  our  most 
careful  consideration. 

Whatever  we  do  now  we  must  avoid,  it  seems 
to  me,  two  things.  We  must  not  act  prematurely 
and  emotionally  so  as  to  further  complicate  the 
United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo;  and  we 
must  encourage,  not  discourage,  efforts  of  the 
Congolese  to  produce  viable  and  conciliatory 
political  progress. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  only  a  very  few  points. 
The  latest  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  is  contained  in  the  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 21  in  the  Security  Council.  This  resolution 
is  scarcely  a  month  old.  Its  implementation  re- 
quires close  cooperation  between  the  Congolese 
and  the  United  Nations  and  between  many  other 
states  and  the  United  Nations.  It  needs  to  be 
continued  to  be  carried  out.  I  need  hardly  point 
out  to  the  Assembly  that  the  United  States 
strongly  supported  this  resolution  and  we  stand 
by  it.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  support  this 
resolution.  If  any  further  proof  were  needed, 
it  has  now  been  provided.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  the  United  Nations  to  succeed  in 
the  Congo. 

Summation  of  U.S.  Views 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize  three 
points. 

The  Soviet  Union  demands  the  resignation  of 
the  Secretary-General.  We  will  oppose  this  de- 
mand with  all  of  our  strength.  We  must  not 
allow  the  United  Nations  to  be  demeaned  by 
vicious  attack  on  its  most  dedicated  servant. 

Secondly,  the  Soviet  Union  demands  that  the 
United  Nations  withdraw  from  the  Congo  within 
1  month.  The  United  States  is  totally  opposed 
to  this  effort  to  replace  constructive  efforts  of  the 
world  at  large  to  achieve  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  anarchy.  The  United  Nations  must  succeed 
in  the  Congo  in  the  interests  of  all  nations,  large 
and  small. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Congo  and  the  United 
Nations  desperately  need  a  period  of  quiet  and 
of  constructive  cooperation  during  which  we  can 
help  the  Congolese  to  help  themselves.  We  now 
have  been  plunged  into  a  destructive  attack  be- 
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fore  the  Conciliation  Commission's  report  of  its 
on-the-spot  conclusions  could  even  be  digested. 

We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assem- 
bly will  proceed  soberly  and  intelligently  only 
when  we  have  the  full  facts  in  our  possession. 
Efforts  are  under  way  in  the  Congo  to  produce 
conciliation  and  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
February  21.  It  would  be  prejudicial,  it  seems 
to  us,  if  the  Assembly  action  were  to  impede  this 
process.  We  pledge  our  efforts  to  prevent  any 
such  development.  We  must  not  allow  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  be  wrecked.  We  must  not  allow 
our  debates  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  the 
peaceful  internal  developments  which  are  so  des- 
perately needed  in  the  Congo. 


Approaching  the  Problem 
of  African  Development 

Following  are  statements  made  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  Committee  I  {Political  and 
Security). 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  21 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3671 

I  understand  that  shortly  before  the  Assembly 
recessed  in  December  it  decided  not  to  take  any 
action  at  that  time  on  the  disarmament  resolutions 
which  are  pending  before  this  committee.  As 
members  of  the  committee  are  aware,  consulta- 
tions have  been  taking  place  on  the  disarmament 
question  since  the  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resumed.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  take  up  the  disarmament  question 
again  at  this  point.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that 
private  discussions  can  make  further  contentious 
debate  unnecessary.  If  not,  they  may,  neverthe- 
less, enlarge  the  area  of  common  agreement. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  continue  our  work  with  the  next  item  on  the 
agenda  as  already  approved  by  the  committee, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  committee  will 
decide  after  further  consultations  at  what  point 
we  would  resume  consideration  of  disarmament. 

This  next  item  on  the  agenda  is  the  one  on 


"Africa,  a  United  Nations  Program  for  Inde 
pendence  and  Development."  It  seems  to  us  tha 
this  is  a  constructive  item  intended  to  encourag 
ideas  for  United  Nations  assistance  and  that  i; 
would  be  a  healthy  way  to  start  the  business  of  thi 
committee. 

Last  fall  there  was,  I  understand,  a  body  o 
opinion  that  this  item  should  be  taken  up  evei 
before  disarmament.  It  is  our  belief  that  thi 
time  has  now  come  when  consideration  of  assist 
ance  to  Africa  would  be  beneficial. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  23 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3674 

Yesterday  President  Kennedy  submitted  to  th 
United  States  Congress  a  special  message  on  for 
eign  aid.1  In  this  message  he  reaffirms  the  convic 
tion  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  th 
United  States  that 

There  exists,  in  the  1960's,  a  historic  opportunity  for 
major  economic  assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial 
ized  nations  to  move  more  than  half  the  people  of  the  less 
developed  nations  into  self-sustained  economic  growtl 
while  the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the  day  whe 
they,  too,  will  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  outsid 
assistance. 

It  is  in  this  conviction  that  we  approach  th 
problem  of  African  development  which  is  no\ 
before  the  committee. 

Last  September  President  Eisenhower  in  i 
speech  before  the  General  Assembly  2  outlined  ; 
program  for  the  future  development  of  Africa 
In  the  intervening  6  months  much  has  happenei 
in  Africa,  much  has  happened  in  the  Unitei 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Howevei 
most  of  the  conditions  that  stimulated  a  more  pos 
itive  United  Nations  recognition  of  the  needs  o 
Africa  remain  unchanged.  Tentative  steps  wer 
taken  last  fall  toward  formulating  a  concrete  pro 
gram  of  United  Nations  assistance  to  African  de 
velopment.  On  this  foundation,  then,  I  hope  tha 
this  committee  in  deliberation  and  consultatioi 
can  contribute  toward  a  really  effective  Unite< 
Nations  program  for  the  nations  of  Africa,  a  pro 
gram  that  will  help  fulfill  their  aspirations  an( 
meet  their  burgeoning  needs.  So  it  seems  botl 
desirable  and  appropriate  to  speak  again  on  thi 


1  See  p.  507. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  551. 
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ital  subject  to  reaffirm  our  deep  and  sympathetic 
iterest  in  the  future  of  this  huge  continent  by 
pecific  action. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  advance  a 
etailed,  rigid  program.  It  is  rather  for  the 
Liricans  themselves  to  determine  the  content  of 
uch  a  program.  I  am  certain  that  the  African 
lembers  of  this  committee  out  of  their  actual  ex- 
erience  will  have  much  to  offer  in  sound  ideas  and 
l  new  thinking.  This  committee  should  listen 
arefully  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  it  is  our 
ope  that  its  discussions  will  lead  to  an  African 
litiative. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  the  various  African  na- 
ions,  individually  and  jointly,  will  want  to  as- 
rnne  the  responsibility  for  developing  a 
>ng-range  program  for  their  continent  so  that  it 
rill  be  clear  to  all  of  the  world  that  it  is  by,  of, 
nd  for  Africa.  Only  the  Africans  can  develop 
ifrica  in  the  last  analysis.  The  President  of  the 
Inited  States  in  his  message  on  foreign  aid,  to 
riiich  I  have  just  referred,  made  it  clear  that  spe- 
ial  attention  should  be  given  to  those  nations 
lost  willing  and  able  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
ources,  to  make  necessary  social  and  economic 
eforms,  to  engage  in  long-range  plans  and  make 
lie  other  efforts  necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the 
tage  of  self-sustaining  growth.  The  United 
States  would  welcome,  as  I  say,  this  initiative,  and 
re  desire  very  much  to  be  associated  with  it. 

This  means,  I  confess,  much  to  me  personally  as 
rell  as  to  my  country.  In  recent  years,  as  some 
f  you  know,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
hrough  Africa  extensively.  I  have  the  honor  of 
nowing  many  of  the  new  leaders,  whose  friend- 
hip  I  prize.  I  have  also  met  thousands  of  others 
ti  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  conditions  of  ad- 
ancement.  The  past  problems  and  urgent  needs 
f  these  nations  and  peoples  have  been  a  lively 
►reoccupation  of  mine.  I  say  this  so  that,  if  I 
peak  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  today, 
ou  will  forgive  this  mixing  of  sentiment  with 
nought. 

America's  Experience 

When  considering  this  item  on  our  agenda — this 
tern  which  in  effect  poses  the  question  of  what  is 
►est  for  Africa's  development — we  who  are  Ameri- 
ans  might  ask  ourselves  what  our  Founding 
fathers  wanted  for  this  country  when  it,  too,  was 


first  emerging  as  a  new  and  independent  nation. 
What  were  the  feelings  and  attitudes,  the  ambi- 
tions, the  aspirations,  fears,  and  doubts  of  my 
countrymen  almost  2  centuries  ago?  What  did 
they  and  this  part  of  North  America  want  then, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
the  more  powerful  developed  world  around  them? 

Well,  first  of  all — and  above  all — they  wanted 
independence.  On  that  cardinal  point  America 
was  uncompromising.  The  young  Eepublic  of  less 
than  3  million  people  was  determined  to  exclude 
external  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  It  was 
equally  determined  to  avoid  what  President  Wash- 
ington called  "foreign  entanglements."  But  it 
welcomed  most  eagerly  investments  from  abroad. 
It  also  welcomed  outside  ideas  and  culture,  not 
with  the  notion  of  becoming  an  imitation  of 
Europe  but  to  the  end  of  creating  a  new  free  society 
which  gave  the  best  ideas  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  completely  free  play.  The  young 
America  was  proud  and  did  not  like  being 
patronized.  It  was  full  of  plans  and  impatient  to 
get  on  with  them.  It  was  full  of  the  adventure  of 
life  and  of  fun  and  even  of  folly.  Mistakes  were 
made,  but  they  were  inevitable  for  a  new  people  in 
a  new  continent  bursting  at  the  seams  with  vigor 
and  with  hope. 

I  mention  all  of  this  for,  in  remembering  our 
own  history,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  new  nations  of  Africa  as 
they  too  begin  their  long,  hard,  exciting  struggle 
to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

Our  African  friends  respect  the  great  concepts 
of  individual  and  of  national  freedom  and  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  human  beings.  They  too  stand  for 
freedom,  for  independence,  for  self-determination. 
They  too  believe  in  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
individual.  In  support  of  these  beliefs  Africa  is 
determined  to  keep  itself  free  from  any  external 
domination,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Africa  as 
well  as  of  the  world  that  what  is  called  the  cold 
war  be  excluded  from  the  African  Continent. 

These  objectives  are  certainly  compatible  with 
America's  hopes  and  interests.  We  seek  no  privi- 
leged position.  We  only  seek  to  assure  that 
people's  destinies  remain  in  their  own  hands.  Nor 
is  it  our  ambition  to  create  an  Africa  in  our  own 
image  but  rather  to  help  Africa  create  a  new  image 
of  its  own — a  blend  of  the  various  strands  woven 
from  its  history  and  its  culture. 
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Importance  of  Proper  Planning 

The  soundest  relationship  between  nations,  we 
believe,  is  partnership.  President  Kennedy  em- 
phasized this  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  out- 
lined a  new  program  of  aid  to  Latin  America.3 
He  said, 

.  .  .  only  the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  American 
nations  themselves  can  bring  success  to  this  effort  .... 
If  this  effort  is  made,  then  outside  assistance  will  give 
a  vital  impetus  to  progress ;  without  it,  no  amount  of  help 
will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

These  thoughts  can  be  applied  to  Africa  with 
equal  force.  As  our  discussion  progresses  on  this 
item,  I  hope  the  newly  independent  nations  of 
that  continent  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  a 
program  of  real  scope,  both  in  time  and  size. 
Giving  foreign  aid  for  political  purposes  always 
risks  more  than  it  yields.  And  hit-and-miss,  stop- 
gap aid  will  never  do  the  job  either.  Plans  must 
be  made  then  for  the  decade  ahead  to  make  the 
sixties  a  historic  period  of  democratic  progress  in 
all  of  Africa. 

The  success  of  the  postwar  recovery  of  Europe 
has  already  proved  what  can  be  done  if  there  is 
proper  planning  and  real  partnership.  And  this 
is  a  good  time  to  note  that  one  very  important  fac- 
tor in  that  success  was  that  Europeans  themselves 
accepted  responsibility  not  only  for  self-help  but 
for  mutual  aid  through  the  OEEC,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  Our 
African  friends  will  find  this  a  useful  example  to 
keep  in  mind  in  developing  their  own  program. 

I  think  it  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  United 
States  has  already  shown  in  bilateral  ways  its 
interest  in  accelerating  African  economic  develop- 
ment. And  within  the  United  Nations  system  we 
have  tried  to  make  additional  contributions 
through  such  bodies  as  UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO, 
ILO,  UNICEF,  the  Special  Fund,  and  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

A  few  days  ago  the  United  Nations  through 
UNESCO  advanced  a  new  program  (the  most 
far-reaching  it  has  ever  undertaken)  to  advance 
African  education.  The  proposed  outlay  is  equal 
to  nearly  half  of  UNESCO's  budget  for  the  next 
2  years.  Yet  surely  this  is  an  area  in  which  we 
have  made  only  a  beginning.  The  clear  relation- 
ship of  education  to  progress  in  modern  societies 
makes  far  greater  efforts  in  this  field  imperative. 


•  Ibid.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
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The  technical  assistance  program  for  Africa  has 
been  stepped  up  sharply  from  1960  to  1961.  The 
Special  Fund  already  is  assisting  in  the  financing 
of  some  15  surveys  calling  for  total  expenditures 
of  $18.5  million.  These  are  positive,  purposeful 
actions  in  the  fields  of  greatest  need.  But  more 
must  be  done. 

Other  Areas  for  Assistance 

There  are  other  fields  of  development  in  whicl 
Africa  can  find  help  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  members.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest just  a  few  areas  where  such  assistance  might 
be  forthcoming.  In  making  these  suggestions  1 
stress  the  importance  of  multilateral  action  wit! 
its  built-in  safeguards  against  political  strings 
and  the  desirability  of  making  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 

We  should  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Africar 
states  on  their  request  to  assess  their  own  re' 
sources,  to  identify  the  obstacles  which  stand  ir 
the  way  of  economic  and  social  progress  as  thej 
formulate  programs  individually  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  on  a  regional  or  a  subregionai 
basis.  If  they  so  desire,  we  should  be  prepared  t( 
extend  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  such  pro; 
grams  and  plans.  When  their  plans  have  beer 
made  and  their  programs  developed,  the  Africar 
states  will  be  in  a  strong  position,  we  believe,  tc 
call  on  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies 
to  extend  technical  and  economic  assistance  on  ar 
expanded  scale  to  help  them  carry  out  these  plans 

In  the  formulation  of  plans  for  development  we 
should  also  recognize  the  need  for  improvement 
and  diversification  of  agriculture,  for  appropriate 
forms  of  industrialization  in  Africa,  and  the  need 
to  augment  as  rapidly  as  possible  African  profes- 
sional and  administrative  personnel  to  carry  oul 
country  or  regional  programs.  These  would  ap 
pear  to  be  the  areas  of  primary  importance  when 
we  should  stand  prepared  to  help. 

Other  possibilities  include  the  whole  field  oi 
infrastructure,  that  is,  the  ports,  the  housing 
transport,  and  so  on.  Africa's  needs  are  virtually 
limitless.  Roads,  in  particular,  are  indispensable 
if  the  isolation  of  communities  is  to  be  broken 
down  and  healthy  market  economies  established 

Here  is  where  cooperation  is  indispensable 
Roads  which  stop  at  frontiers,  railroads  which 
operate  as  closed  circuits,  rivers  which  are  de- 
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sloped  in  separate  and  sometimes  self-defeating 
)rojects — these  are  the  symbols  of  political  separa- 
ism,  "whereas  the  formulation  of  plans  on  a  re- 
gional basis  could  have  the  opposite  effect  of 
jringing  nations  closer  together. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
noney,  a  lot  of  manpower.  Some  will  say  that 
ve,  the  industrialized  nations,  ought  to  make  their 
:ontribution  out  of  enlightened  selfishness,  but  I 
>refer  to  think  our  policy  should  be  justified  by 
mlightened  selflessness.  Our  program  of  aid  to 
ocial  and  economic  development  must  be  seen  on 
ts  own  merits,  separated  from  military  assistance 
is  stipulated  by  the  President  in  his  message.  I 
enow  of  no  country  that  ever  had  cause  to  regret 
uch  a  policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  aid  to 
Africa  has  overtones  of  urgency  and  of  need  un- 
mown  elsewhere.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  peo- 
)le  look  forward  with  more  hope  or  reach  out 
nore  eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  modern  knowledge 
,nd  modern  technique.  To  assist  this  vast  under- 
aking,  this  great  awakening  continent  could  and 
hould  be  a  great  adventure  in  human  cooperation, 
md  it  is  one  to  which  the  American  administra- 
ion  is  wholeheartedly  dedicated. 

I  hope,  if  circumstances  permit,  that  I  may  have 
he  privilege  of  addressing  the  committee  again 
>n  this  subject  and  with  reference  to  the  special 
leeds  of  Africa  as  we  see  them. 


United  States  Delegations 
o  International  Conferences 

5th  Session  of  ECE  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
J3  (press  release  154)  that  Maxwell  D.  Millard, 
administrative  vice  president-international,  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.,  will  serve  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
!5th  session  of  the  Steel  Committee  of  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which  will  con- 
rene  at  Geneva,  March  27.  He  served  in  the 
ame  capacity  at  the  24th  session  of  the  Steel 
Committee,  which  was  held  at  Geneva,  June-July 
960. 

Mr.  Millard  will  be  assisted  by  Werner  P.  Nau- 
nann,  manager,  Commercial  Research  Division, 
J.S.  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York;  William 
a  Sandston,   supervisor  of  economic  research, 


ARMCO  Steel  Corp.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  and  a 
member  of  the  resident  delegation  at  Geneva. 

At  this  regular  semiannual  session  the  Commit- 
tee will  consider  productivity  and  automation  in 
the  steel  industry. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  58  Stat.  1169. 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  March  16,  1961. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,    1944    (58    Stat.    1169).     Opened  for   signature  at 
Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  March  16,  1961. 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(3),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held 
not  less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done 
at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Senegal,  February  28,  1961. 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  March  20,  1961. 

Economic  Cooperation 

Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and    Development   and    two    supplementary    protocols. 
Signed  at  Paris  December  14,  I960.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  March  16,  1961. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  March  23,  1961. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  modifying  article  XXVI  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  August 
13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1950.  TIAS 
2300. 

Protocol  replacing  schedule  I  (Australia)  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
August  13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  October  21,  1951. 
TIAS  2394. 

First  protocol  of  modifications  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  August  13, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  September  24,  1952.  TIAS 
2745. 
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Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI  (Ceylon)  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
August  13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  September  24, 
1952.    TIAS2746. 

Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
October  10,  1949.  Entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  October  10,  1949.     TIAS  2100. 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  3, 
1950.  Entered  into  force  September  24,  1952.  TIAS 
2747. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Torquay  December  16, 
1950.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1953.     TIAS  2764. 

Torquay  protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  annexed 
thereto.  Done  at  Torquay  April  21,  1951.  Entered  into 
force  June  6, 1951.    TIAS  2420. 

First  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  October  27,  1951.  Entered 
into  force  October  21, 1953.    TIAS  2885. 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  8,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  February  2,  1959.     TIAS  4250. 

Third  protocol  and  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  February  2,  1959.  TIAS  4197. 
Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  Nigeria,   October   19,   1960. 


BILATERAL 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  the  annex  to  the  agreement  of  June 
30,  1955  (TIAS  3444),  relating  to  the  return  of  equip- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States  under  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Bonn  March  9,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
March  9,  1961, 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  May  4,  1960  (TIAS  4499),  as  amended 
(TIAS  4543  and  4574).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  New  Delhi  March  9,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
March  9, 1961. 

Korea 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  related  assistance  with  agreed  minute  and 
related  exchange  of  notes.     Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Seoul  February  8, 1961. 
Entered  into  force:  February  28, 1961. 

Agreement  relating  to  economic  aid.  Signed  at  Seoul 
December  10, 1948.    TIAS  1908. 

Terminated:  February  28,  1961   (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  February  8, 1961,  supra). 


Paraguay 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  4,  195' 
(TIAS  3811),  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and  exemptioi 
from  internal  taxation  on  relief  supplies  and  packages 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Asunci6n  Decembe 
27,  1960,  and  March  7,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Marcl 
7,  1961. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  20-26 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  March  20  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  137  of 
March  15. 
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3/20 
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"150     3/23 


Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Rusk :   University  of  California. 

Republic  of  Congo  (Brazzaville)  cre- 
dentials (rewrite). 

Rusk :  news  conference  of  March  20. 

Delegation  to  SEATO  meeting  (re- 
write). 

Coombs  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  (biographic  details). 

Gabon  credentials  (rewrite). 

Kennan  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  (rewrite). 

Cultural  exchange   (Brazil). 

Delegation  to  ECE  25th  session  (re- 
write). 

Rusk :  departure  for  SEATO  meeting. 

Williams :  National  Press  Club. 

Delegation  to  Development  Assist- 
ance Group  meeting  (rewrite). 

Congolese  educators  begin  training 
course. 

ICA  loan  to  Bolivia. 

Negotiations  for  education  program 
with  Liberia. 

Cultural  exchange  (Iceland). 

Slater  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural  Affairs    (biographic   details). 

Isenbergh  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs    (biographic  details). 

Williams :  message  to  All- African  Peo- 
ples' Conference. 
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lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
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dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
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he  Situation  in  Laos 


Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  on  the 
Illation  in  Laos  read  by  President  Kennedy  at 
news  conference  at  Washington  on  March  23,  a 
int  communique  issued  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
arch  26  following  a  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
>,nt  and  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
Ulan,  and  a  statement  made  by  the  President  at 
aim  Beach,  Fla.,  on  April  1,  together  with  the 
xts  of  a  British-Soviet  exchange  of  aide  memoire. 

RESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  23 

hlte  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

I  want  to  talk  about  Laos.  It  is  important,  I 
ink,  for  all  Americans  to  understand  this  difficult 
id  potentially  dangerous  problem.  In  my  last 
•nversation  with  General  Eisenhower,  the  day 
•fore  the  inauguration,  we  spent  more  time  on 
is  hard  matter  than  on  any  other  one  thing.  And 
ace  then  it  has  been  steadily  before  the  admin- 
tration  as  the  most  immediate  of  the  problems 
e  found  on  taking  office. 

Our  special  concern  with  the  problem  in  Laos 
>es  back  to  1954.  That  year,  at  Geneva,  a  large 
•oup  of  powers  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  the 
niggle  for  Indochina.  Laos  was  one  of  the  new 
ites  which  had  recently  emerged  from  the  French 
nion,  and  it  was  the  clear  premise  of  the  1954 
ttlement 1  that  this  new  country  would  be  neu- 
al,  free  of  external  domination  by  anyone.  The 
|iw  country  contained  contending  factions,  but  in 
is  first  years  real  progress  was  made  toward  a 
lifted  and  neutral  status.  But  the  efforts  of  a 
)mmunist-dominated  group  to  destroy  this  neu- 

j '  For  text  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
|  Laos,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic 
\>cnmcnts,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publication  6446, 

1 775. 


trality  never  ceased,  and  in  the  last  half  of  1960 
a  series  of  sudden  maneuvers  occurred  and  the 
Communists  and  their  supporters  turned  to  a  new 
and  greatly  intensified  military  effort  to  take  over. 
These  three  maps 2  show  the  area  of  effective  Com- 
munist domination  as  it  was  last  August — in  De- 
cember— and  as  it  stands  today. 

In  this  military  advance  the  local  Communist 
forces,  known  as  the  Pathet  Lao,  have  had  in- 
creasing support  and  direction  from  outside. 
Soviet  planes,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  conspicu- 
ous in  a  large-scale  airlift  into  the  battle  area — 
over  1,000  sorties  since  December  13,  1960,  and  a 
whole  supporting  set  of  combat  specialists,  mainly 
from  Communist  north  Viet-Nam — and  heavier 
weapons  have  been  provided  from  outside,  all  with 
the  clear  object  of  destroying  by  military  action 
the  agreed  neutrality  of  Laos.  It  is  this  new  di- 
mension of  externally  supported  warfare  that 
creates  the  present  grave  problem. 

The  position  of  this  administration  has  been 
carefully  considered,  and  we  have  sought  to  make 
it  just  as  clear  as  we  know  how  to  the  governments 
concerned.  First :  We  strongly  and  unreservedly 
support  the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent 
Laos,  tied  to  no  outside  power  or  group  of  powers, 
threatening  no  one,  and  free  from  any  domination. 
Our  support  for  the  present  duly  constituted  Gov- 
ernment is  aimed  entirely  and  exclusively  at  that 
result,  and  if  in  the  past  there  has  been  any  pos- 
sible ground  for  misunderstanding  of  our  support 
for  a  truly  neutral  Laos,  there  should  be  none  now. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  solution, 
there  must  be  a  cessation  of  the  present  armed  at- 
tacks by  externally  supported  Communists.  If 
these  attacks  do  not  stop,  those  who  support  a 
genuinely  neutral  Laos  will  have  to  consider  their 
response.     The  shape  of  this  necessary  response 

2  Not  printed  here. 
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will  of  course  be  carefully  considered  not  only 
here  in  Washington  but  in  the  SEATO  confer- 
ence with  our  allies  which  begins  next  Monday 
[March  27]. 3  SEATO— the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization — was  organized  in  1954  with 
strong  leadership  from  our  last  administration, 
and  all  members  of  SEATO  have  undertaken 
special  treaty  responsibilities  toward  an  aggres- 
sion against  Laos.4 

No  one  should  doubt  our  own  resolution  on  this 
point.  We  are  faced  with  a  clear  threat  of  a 
change  in  the  internationally  agreed  position  of 
Laos.  This  threat  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  the 
Laotian  people,  who  wish  only  to  be  independent 
and  neutral.  It  is  posed  rather  by  the  military 
operations  of  internal  dissident  elements  directed 
from  outside  the  country.  This  is  what  must  end 
if  peace  is  to  be  kept  in  southeast  Asia. 

Third,  we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  constructive 
negotiation — among  the  nations  concerned  and 
among  the  leaders  of  Laos — which  can  help  Laos 
back  to  the  pathway  of  independence  and  genuine 
neutrality.  We  strongly  support  the  present  Brit- 
ish proposal  of  a  prompt  end  of  hostilities  and 
prompt  negotiation.  We  are  always  conscious  of 
the  obligation  which  rests  upon  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  peaceful  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  this  sort.  We  hope  that  others  may  be 
equally  aware  of  this  responsibility. 

My  fellow  Americans,  Laos  is  far  away  from 
America,  but  the  world  is  small.  Its  2  million 
peaceful  people  live  in  a  country  three  times  the 
size  of  Austria.  The  security  of  all  of  southeast 
Asia  will  be  endangered  if  Laos  loses  its  neutral 
independence.  Its  own  safety  runs  with  the 
safety  of  us  all — in  real  neutrality  observed  by  all. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  all  the  world,  that  all  we  want  in  Laos  is 
peace,  not  war — a  truly  neutral  government,  not 
a  cold-war  pawn — a  settlement  concluded  at  the 
conference  table,  not  on  the  battlefield.  Our  re- 
sponse will  be  in  close  cooperation  with  our  allies 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Laotian  Government.  We 
will  not  be  provoked,  trapped,  or  drawn  into  this 
or  any  other  situation.  But  I  know  that  every 
American  will  want  his  country  to  honor  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  point  that  freedom  and  security 
of  the  free  world  and  ourselves  may  be  achieved. 


*  See  p.  547. 

4  For  text  of  the  Southeast  Asia   Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 


Careful  negotiations  are  being  conducted  wit 
many  countries  in  order  to  see  that  we  take  eve** 
possible  course  to  insure  a  peaceful  solution.  Yu 
terday  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  brought  them  up  to  da . 
We  will  continue  to  keep  the  country  fu> 
informed. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  OF  MARCH  26 

White  House  press  release  (Key  West,  Fla.)  dated  March  26 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Ms- 
millan  have  had  a  most  valuable  exchange  of  vie? 
about  the  situation  in  Laos.  This  will  be  of  gre; 
assistance  to  the  representatives  of  the  two  cou- 
tries  in  the  discussions  at  the  SEATO  meeti:; 
which  is  due  to  begin  in  Bangkok  tomorrow. 

They  agree  that  the  situation  in  Laos  cannot :» 
allowed  to  deteriorate. 

They  also  agree  that  the  recent  British  note  > 
the  Soviet  Union  contains  proposals  which,  : 
implemented,  would  bring  to  an  end  the  warfa* 
in  Laos  and  would  pave  the  way  for  Laos  to  becon 
the  truly  neutral  country,  which  it  is  their  joi; 
wish  to  see. 

They  strongly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sov, 
Union  will  make  a  positive  and  constructive  rer' 
to  these  proposals. 

PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  1  « 

Although  the  Soviet  reply  contains  certain  c- 
servations  with  which  we  cannot  agree  it  offe: 
hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  establish  a  neuti 
and  independent  Laos  through  negotiations. 

The  first  need  is  to  bring  the  present  fighting  . 
Laos  to  an  end ;  we  think  that  this  can  be  achieve 
if  all  interested  governments,  including  the  Sovi 
Union,  use  their  influence  to  bring  this  about. 

Negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  Laotii 
question  will  not  be  simple  and  may  take  sor 
time,  but  the  United  States  will  do  everything 
can  to  reach  a  result  which  will  permit  the  Laotii 
people  to  live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  their  ov 
affairs. 

The  Soviet  reply  appears  to  be  a  useful  next  st< 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  potentially  da 
gerous  situation. 


5  Read  to  news  correspondents  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Pierre  Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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ITISH-SOVIET  EXCHANGE 

ct  of  British  Aide  Memoire  of  March  23  s 

ler  Majesty's  Government  have  studied  the  Soviet  Aide 
moire  about  Laos  communicated  to  Sir  Frank  Roberts 
February  18.'  In  considering  this  they  have  also  had 
mind  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  various 
er  Governments  towards  a  solution  of  the  Laotian  prob- 
i.  In  particular  there  is  the  suggestion  of  His  Royal 
jhness  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  for  the  holding 
an  international  conference  of  fourteen  nations  and 

request  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Laos  that  an 
jrnational  commission  of  neutral  nations  should  be 
t  to  Laos  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  to 
ist  in  working  out  a  national  settlement.  Her  Majes- 
i  Government  have  also  been  made  aware  by  the 
ited  States  Government  of  the  exchange  of  views 
ich  has  taken  place  between  the  United  States  and  the 
riet  Governments. 

ler  Majesty's  Government  now  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
ing  proposals.  An  essential  prerequisite  for  the  suc- 
sful  execution  of  the  proposals  which  follow  is  that 
re  should  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  all  active  mill- 
s' operations  in  Laos.  To  this  end  the  two  co-Chairmen 
uld  issue  an  immediate  request  for  a  de  facto  cease  fire, 
this  can  be  accomplished  Her  Majesty's  Government 
lid  agree  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Soviet  Government 
t  a  message  from  the  co-Chairmen  should  be  sent  to 
Prime  Minister  of  India  asking  Mr.  Nehru  to  summon 
International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
Laos  to  meet  in  New  Delhi  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
£  of  the  Commission  at  this  stage  would  be  to  verify 
effectiveness  of  the  cease  fire  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Chairmen, 
ter  Majesty's  Government  are  also  willing  to  accept 

suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  an  inter- 
ional  conference  should  be  convened  to  consider  a 
lement  of  the  Laotian  problem.  To  this  end  they 
eve  that  the  Geneva  Conference  should  be  recalled  by 
co-Chairmen  and  they  strongly  endorse  the  suggestion 
le  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
ia  that  certain  other  nations  should  join  the  Conference 

take  part  in  its  deliberations  as  full  members.  Her 
iesty's  Government  suggest  that  this  Conference  should 
it  as  soon  as  the  International  Commission  can  report 
t  the  cease  fire  is  effective.  They  very  much  hope  that 
i  could  be  brought  about  without  delay  say  within  a 
iod  of  two  weeks. 

'inally  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  the 
stion  of  a  neutral  Laotian  Government  of  national 
ty  will  have  to  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  before 
international  conference  can  reach  any  decisions.  Her 
iesty's  Government  cannot  recognise  the  so-called  "gov- 
ment  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma"  as  being  competent 
•epresent  Laos  at  an  international  conference.  They 
refore  hope  that  the  various  parties  in  Laos  will  imme- 
tely  resume  the  discussions  which  were  started  in 
iom  Penh  with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  a  national  gov- 


Made  public  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  Apr.  1. 
Not  printed  here. 
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ernment  which  could  represent  Laos  at  the  proposed  con- 
ference. If  no  Government  of  national  unity  has  been 
formed  by  the  time  the  International  Conference  convenes 
it  is  clear  that  the  Laotian  Government  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  such  and  that  the  Conference  will  have  to  ad- 
dress itself  as  its  first  task  to  helping  the  parties  of  Laos 
to  reach  agreement  on  this  point. 

Text  of  Soviet  Aide  Memoire  of  April  1 

White  House  press  release  (Palm  Beach,  Fla.)  dated  April  1 
Unofficial  translation 

The  Aide  Memoire  of  the  UK  government  on  the  question 
of  Laos,  transmitted  March  23,  1961  by  the  UK  Am- 
bassador Sir  Frank  Roberts,  has  been  attentively  studied 
by  the  USSR  government. 

The  Soviet  government  has  invariably  stood  and  stands 
for  Laos  as  a  neutral,  united,  independent,  peaceful  state 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreements,  has  long  in- 
sisted on  urgent  convening  of  an  appropriate  international 
conference,  considering  this  the  most  effective  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  Laos  in  the  interests  of  securing 
independence  and  unity  in  this  country,  in  interests  of 
strengthening  general  peace.  In  this  connection  the  So- 
viet government  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  UK 
government  now  expresses  agreement  on  convening  of 
an  international  conference  for  settling  the  Laos  problem 
with  participation  of  countries  which  were  participants 
at  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  and  also  several  other 
states  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Head  of 
State  of  Cambodia,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  The  So- 
viet government  considers  it  necessary  now  to  agree  defi- 
nitely on  the  date  and  place  of  convening  such  a  confer- 
ence and  for  its  part  proposes  that  it  be  convened  at  the 
beginning  of  April  in  Phnom  Penh. 

The  Soviet  government,  like  the  UK  government,  con- 
siders it  desirable  to  have  the  quickest  cessation  of  mili- 
tary activities  being  conducted  in  Laos.  In  the  Soviet 
statement  made  to  the  UK  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on 
February  18  of  this  year  it  was  indicated  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Soviet  government,  the  task  in  Laos  is 
"in  the  first  place  the  cessation  of  military  operations 
being  conducted  there  and  reaching  peaceful  settlement 
in  which  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Laos  would  be  re- 
spected and  an  end  brought  to  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs".  Therefore,  the  Soviet  government  is  positively 
disposed  to  the  proposal  that  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  appeal  for  a  cease-fire  in  Laos.  In 
accordance  with  this,  interested  parties  of  Laos  should 
of  course  hold  negotiations  on  questions  connected  with 
the  cease-fire. 

The  Soviet  government  agrees  also  with  the  convening 
of  an  international  commission  for  observation  and  con- 
trol in  Laos.  The  international  commission  on  Laos 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  call  a  meeting  in  Delhi  and 
present  its  report  to  the  two  chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. Of  course  renewal  of  activity  of  the  commission 
in  no  way  should  hold  up  calling  of  the  aforementioned 
international  conference  on  Laos. 

In  the  Aide  Memoire  of  the  UK  government  there  is 
reference  to  the  need  to  solve  the  "question  of  a  neutral 
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government  of  national  unity  in  Laos".  The  question  of 
the  government  of  Laos  is,  naturally,  an  internal  affair 
of  the  Laotians  themselves.  The  Soviet  government,  like 
the  government  of  many  other  states  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
holds,  as  is  known,  that  in  Laos  there  exists  the  legal 
government  of  His  Highness  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma, 
which  stands  on  a  platform  of  strict  neutrality  and  restor- 
ation of  unity  of  internal  forces,  and  has  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country.  A  rebellion 
against  this  government,  raised  by  a  group  of  conspirators, 
relying  on  military  support  from  the  outside,  was  or- 
ganized precisely  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  neutrality 
of  Laos  in  international  affairs. 

The  Soviet  government  of  course  would  regard  with 
sympathy  the  holding  of  negotiations  among  different 
political  tendencies  in  Laos  on  measures  for  strengthening 
the  national  unity  of  the  country.  If  a  necessary  agree- 
ment is  still  not  reached  among  participants  of  the  ne- 
gotiations before  the  time  of  convening  an  international 
conference  on  Laos,  then  the  Soviet  government  does  not 
exclude  that  the  conference,  as  also  proposed  by  the  UK 
government,  will  put  before  itself  as  one  of  its  tasks  the 
rendering  of  help  to  the  Laotians  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

In  conclusion  the  Soviet  government  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  of  the  UK  government  to  the 
fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Laos  on  a  basis 
of  securing  peace,  independence  and  neutrality  of  this 
country  demands  maintenance  of  an  international  sit- 
uation favorable  for  settling  such  a  task.  Of  course 
threats  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Laos  from  the 
side  of  the  SEATO  military  bloc  and  the  tactic  of  saber- 
rattling,  employed  recently  by  certain  powers,  not  only 
does  not  promote  this,  but  can  seriously  complicate  the 
entire  matter  of  settlement  of  the  Laos  problem. 

The  Soviet  government  expresses  the  hope  that  the  UK 
government  will  find  acceptable  the  proposals  set  forth  in 
this  document,  which  the  government  of  the  USSR  pre- 
pared, motivated  by  a  sincere  effort  for  the  most  rapid 
restoration  of  peace  in  Laos  and  securing  independence 
and  neutrality  of  this  state,  and  taking  into  account  con- 
siderations of  the  UK  government. 


U.S.  Carriers  To  Require  Licenses 
for  Arms  Shipments  to  Congo 

Press  release  174  dated  March  30 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on  March  29  ii 
sued  an  amendment  to  Department  of  Commen 
Transportation  Order  T-l  prohibiting  the  tram 
portation  of  certain  military  and  paramilitar 
items  by  United  States-registered  vessels  or  ail 
craft  from  any  points  of  origin  to  destinations  i 
the  Congo,  except  under  special  authority  or  1 
cense  granted  by  the  Department  of  Commero 
The  items  covered  by  the  order  are  (1)  arms,  an 
munition,  and  implements  of  war,  (2)  aircraft  an 
aircraft  engines  and  parts,  (3)  trucks,  buses,  an 
jeeps  of  military  design,  and  (4)  bayonets.  ] 
is  contemplated  that  licenses  will  be  issued  in  an 
case  where  the  shipment  of  such  items  is  to  l 
made  at  the  request  or  with  the  approval  of  th 
United  Nations. 

This  order  has  been  issued  in  further  impl< 
mentation  of  the  United  States  Government's  firi 
support  of  the  United  Nations  position  that  n 
military  or  paramilitary  assistance  should  be  ser 
to  the  Congo,  from  any  source  whatsoever,  excep 
through  the  United  Nations.  In  this  connectioi 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  tE 
United  Nations,  stated  on  February  15  1  that : 

"The  United  States  intends  to  use  its  utmos 
influence  and,  within  the  framework  of  the  Unite 
Nations,  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  outside  intei 
ference,  from  whatever  source,  with  the  Congoles 
people's  working  out  of  their  independence." 


Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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/enth  Meeting  of  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers 


'he  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
listers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
'\on  was  held  at  Bangkok,  March  27-29.  Fol- 
ing  are  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rusk 
m  his  departure  for  Bangkok  on  March  23,  at 
opening  session  on  March  27,  and  upon  his 
i,rn  to  Washington  on  March  31,  together  with 
text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
zting  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
tgation. 


>ARTURE  STATEMENT,  MARCH  23 

8  release  155  dated  March,  23 

am  looking  forward  to  participating  in  the 
anth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  in  Bang- 
:  which  begins  on  Monday.  I  intend  to  take 
I  advantage  of  this  welcome  opportunity  to 
)t  and  confer  with  my  colleagues,  the  foreign 
listers  of  the  SEATO  member  nations. 
\)day  the  Organization  is  confronted  with  a 
ious  resurgence  of  danger  to  the  independence 
countries  in  the  treaty  area.  Since  its  incep- 
1  SEATO  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  as 
jterrent  to  aggression.  SEATO  has  also  proved 
be  a  force  for  constructive  regional  progress 
sconomic,  scientific,  and  cultural  fields. 
iV>r  our  part  we  shall  pledge  the  continued 
lerence  of  the  United  States  under  this  adminis- 
tion  to  the  principle  of  collective  security.    I 

confident  that  our  partners  in  SEATO  fully 
>scribe  to  the  same  principle. 


VTEMENT  OF  MARCH  27 

38  release  169  dated  March  28 

rhis  seventh  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
s  of  SEATO  brings  us  back  to  the  realities 
ich  gave  birth  to  our  alliance.  We  can  regret 
it  our  meeting  in  this  lovely  capital  of  Thailand 
jurs  in  such  troubled  times,  but  it  is  perhaps 


symbolic  that  we  return  today  to  the  city  in  which 
our  first  meeting  was  held  in  1955. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  this  particular  meeting 
finds  the  treaty  area  in  a  situation  full  of  danger 
for  the  future  of  its  nations  and  peoples — a  possi- 
bility clearly  envisaged  at  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  treaty.  The  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  such  a  situation  can  be  ignored. 

The  principle  of  collective  security  for  defense 
is  as  old  as  the  history  of  nations.  Even  though 
we  may  be  considered  ourselves  one  of  the  princi- 
pal world  powers,  we  do  not  rely  exclusively  upon 
our  own  arms  to  defend  ourselves  but  look  to  the 
collective  strength  of  defense  organizations  in 
which  we  have  joined  around  the  world.  The 
words  and  actions  of  aggressive  powers  have  dem- 
onstrated clearly,  both  to  us  and  to  the  allies  with 
which  we  have  associated  ourselves,  that  collective 
effort  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  insure  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  free  nations. 

We  are,  as  a  people,  naturally  interested  in  our 
own  freedom ;  yet  we  have  on  numerous  occasions 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  others  who  are  themselves  threatened — both 
where  we  have  local  treaty  obligations  and  where, 
as  in  Greece  or  in  Korea,  we  had  no  obligations 
except  those  imposed  upon  us  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  by  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  other  freedom- 
loving  nations. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  has  no  geographical 
barriers.  Our  attention  here  is  focused  on  south- 
east Asia.  The  people  of  this  treaty  area,  no  less 
than  elsewhere,  have  an  inherent  right  to  create 
peaceful,  independent  states  and  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  ways  of  their  own  choosing.  Loss  of  free- 
dom means  tragedy  whether  that  misfortune  over- 
takes a  people  on  any  continent  or  any  island  in  the 
seven  seas. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia,  whether  members  of  this  Organization  or 
not,  are  innocent  victims  caught  up  somehow  acci- 
dentally in  power  struggles  between  powerful  ex- 
ternal  contending   forces.     The   objects  of  ag- 
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gressors,  in  their  efforts  to  expand  their  dominion, 
are  the  people  and  the  territory  that  lie  in  their 
path.  This  is  the  issue  here.  Were  this  issue  laid 
to  rest  by  an  abandonment  of  such  ambition,  the 
United  States  would  welcome  the  resulting  re- 
duction  of  tensions  and  the  ushering  in  of  a  world 
under  law.  But  we  cannot  imagine  the  survival 
of  our  own  free  institutions  if  areas  of  the  world 
distant  from  our  own  shores  are  to  be  subjugated 
by  force  or  penetration.  "We  cannot  hope  for 
peace  for  ourselves  if  insatiable  appetite  is  un- 
restrained elsewhere.  "We  confess  a  national  in- 
terest in  freedom,  but  it  is  a  national  interest 
which  we  share  with  other  nations  all  over  the 
globe — which  becomes  thereby  a  common  interest 
of  all  who  would  be  free.  If  we  are  determined, 
as  we  are,  to  support  our  commitments  under 
SEATO,  it  is  because  peace  is  possible  only 
through  restraining  those  who  break  it  in  con- 
tempt of  law. 

"We  sincerely  regret  that  this  meeting  must  be 
preoccupied  by  security  matters  related  to  the 
threat  which  faces  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,1  both  states  lying  within 
the  treaty  area  of  this  Organization.  Our  more 
basic  purpose  is  to  assist  the  peoples  of  this  area  in 
realizing  those  noble  aspirations  of  life  for  which 
man  was  created. 

"We  would  be  much  happier  if  money  spent  here 
on  arms,  which  we  have  furnished  at  the  request 
of  the  legitimate  governments  of  the  states  in  the 
area  for  their  own  defense,  could  have  been  spent 
on  the  development  of  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  area — the  harnessing  of  the  great 
Mekong  Eiver  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  people  of  this  area,  the  building  of  great 
highways  to  bind  the  peoples  of  this  area  together 
in  friendly  intercourse,  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  people  themselves,  those  living  in  the  coun- 
try, cities,  towns,  and  villages — their  health,  their 
welfare,  and  their  education. 

These  are  the  goals  for  which  the  money  spent 
on  arms  could  more  happily  be  devoted.  Only 
through  the  attainment  of  these  goals  can  there 
emerge  the  feeling  of  unity  and  purpose  among 
the  people  and  states  of  the  area  which  will  give 
them  a  basis  for  collective  action  to  improve  their 
own  well-being.  "We  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  help  the  nations  of  this  area  in  their  de- 


1  See  p.  543. 


velopment  and  in  the  furtherance  of  their  pea- 
ful  pursuits,  as  appropriate  through  SEAT, 
through  the  Colombo  Plan,  through  the  Unit! 
Nations,  and  through  arrangements  undertah 
directly  between  us. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  protection  of  persoab 
freedom  and  national  independence  must  stu 
from  the  individual  and  collective  efforts  of  p<- 
ples  themselves,  based  on  their  own  desires  al 
motivations.  Small  states  are  not,  however,  ab 
to  defend  themselves  alone  against  aggression  I 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs  by  outsn 
powers.  Until  the  nations  of  this  area  are  able  > 
live  with  reliable  assurance  against  extent 
threats,  we  will  continue  to  assist  them  towal 
this  end. 

Three  newly  independent  states,  one  of  them  k 
vided,  emerged  from  the  deliberations  which  ;• 
tended  the  breakup  of  Indochina.    Even  befo 
they  had  had  a  chance  to  organize  as  states  a;! 
to  create  viable  economies  and  social  structurt, 
they  were  under  attack  by  the  same  forces  whi 
had  subjugated  northern  Viet-Nam.    During  the 
short  national  existence  they  have  not  been  giv 
the  chance  to  develop  to  the  point  where  they  cow 
protect  themselves  against  further  subversions  ;' 
aggressions. 

We  believe,  and  we  feel  confident  that  our  vie1 
are  shared  by  the  other  members  of  this  Organiz 
tion,  that  it  is  our  obligation  to  assist  the  peopl 
of  southeast  Asia  in  their  fight  for  their  f reedoi 
both  because  of  our  responsibilities  in  connects 
with  the  formation  of  these  states  and  because  < 
the  duties  undertaken  in  the  formation  of  tl 
SEATO  organization. 

Speaking  for  my  country  I  wish  to  assure  tl 
members  of  this  Organization  and  the  people  < 
southeast  Asia  that  the  United  States  will  live  t 
to  these  responsibilities.  It  is  our  sincere  belii 
that  all  of  the  states  of  mainland  southeast  As 
can  themselves  resolve  their  purely  internal  pro) 
lems.  In  these,  of  course,  we  have  no  desire  to  ii 
terfere.  We  will,  however,  continue  to  assist  fr< 
nations  of  this  area  who  are  struggling  for  the 
survival  against  armed  minorities  directed,  su] 
plied,  and  supported  from  without.  We  will  a 
sist  those  defending  themselves  against  such  forc< 
just  as  we  shall  assist  those  under  attack  by  nake 
aggression.  We  feel  confident  that  our  fello 
SEATO  members  share  our  feeling  and  will  lik< 
wise  meet  their  commitments  under  this  treaty.  - 
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mary  purpose  of  this  meeting  of  the  Council 
Ministers  is  to  determine  how  this  can  best  be 
te. 


RIVAL  STATEMENT,  MARCH  31 

s  release  181  dated  March  31 

'he  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
A.TO  in  Bangkok  was  highly  productive.  We 
■e  much  encouraged  by  the  discussions  there  and 
he  unity  achieved. 

"he  most  important  fact  about  the  SEATO 
iting  was  the  demonstration  of  its  solidarity 
the  determination  of  its  members.  The  meet- 
expressed  its  support  of  efforts  for  cessation 
hostilities  and  for  peaceful  negotiations  to 
ieve  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos.  Should 
se  efforts  fail,  however,  members  are  prepared 
;ake  appropriate  action.  The  ministers  also 
ressed  their  resolve  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  at- 
pted  takeover  of  south  Viet-Nam. 
Jl  of  us  meeting  in  Bangkok  were  deeply  con- 
led  with  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  Laos 
.  south  Viet-Nam.  Some  of  our  friends  in 
ATO  are  very  close  to  these  dangers.  But  even 
se  of  us  far  from  that  area  recognize  the  threat 
»ur  own  security  and  well-being.  The  resolve 
he  SEATO  members  is  an  important  element 
he  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
'Id  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
he  peoples  of  that  area. 

CT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

8  release  173  dated  March  30,  as  corrected 

ae  SEATO  Council  held  its  seventh  meeting  in  Bang- 
from  March  27  to  29,  1961,  under  the  chairmanship 
lis  Excellency,  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  Minister  of  For- 
Affairs  of  Thailand.  The  inaugural  address  was 
rered  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  His  Excel- 
y,  Field  Marshal  Srisdi  Dhanarajata. 

olution 

having  examined  the  situation  in  Laos  and  the  Republic 
rTiet-Nam,  the  Council  unanimously  approved  the  fol- 
ing  resolution : 

Consulting  together  as  provided  in  the  Manila  Pact, 
SEATO  Council  has  noted  with  grave  concern  the  con- 
ted  offensive  by  rebel  elements  in  Laos  who  are  con- 
ling  to  be  supplied  and  assisted  by  Communist  powers 
agrant  disregard  of  the  Geneva  accords.5 

The  Council  once  more  makes  it  clear  that  SEATO 
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is  a  defensive  organization  with  no  aggressive  intentions 
and  reiterates,  in  the  words  of  the  treaty,  its  "desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments." 

3.  The  Council  desires  a  united,  independent  and 
sovereign  Laos,  free  to  achieve  advancement  in  a  way  of 
its  own  choosing  and  not  subordinate  to  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  these  results  ought  to  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  and  cannot  be  hoped  for  if  the  present 
fighting  continues. 

5.  The  Council  notes  with  approval  the  present  efforts 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  for  peaceful  negotiations 
to  achieve  an  unaligned  and  independent  Laos. 

6.  If  those  efforts  fail,  however,  and  there  continues  to 
be  an  active  military  attempt  to  obtain  control  of  Laos, 
members  of  SEATO  are  prepared,  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  to  take  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances. 

7.  The  Council  also  noted  with  concern  the  efforts  of  an 
armed  minority,  again  supported  from  outside  in  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords,  to  destroy  the  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  and  declared  its  firm  resolve  not  to  acquiesce 
in  any  such  takeover  of  that  country. 

8.  Finally,  the  Council  records  its  view  that  the  organ- 
ization should  continue  to  keep  developments  in  Laos  and 
Viet-Nam  under  urgent  and  constant  review  in  the  light 
of  this  resolution. 

General  Observations 

During  its  deliberations,  the  Council  also  reviewed 
other  aspects  of  the  situation  in  the  treaty  area. 

The  Council  firmly  reiterated  the  need  for  collective  de- 
fense, and  for  economic  and  social  development. 

The  Council  stressed  the  importance  of  continuing  to 
develop  good  relations  and  of  increasing  the  sense  of  com- 
munity among  free  countries  in  the  area,  all  of  which 
have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  their  independence. 

Counter-Subversion 

The  Council  noted  that  further  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  year  in  jointly  studying  techniques  of  sub- 
version and  insurgency,  which  continue  to  be  favored  Com- 
munist tactics  in  the  treaty  area,  and  in  exchanging  infor- 
mation on  means  of  countering  such  activities. 

Military  Defense 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  planning  work 
of  the  military  advisers,  the  reorganization  of  the  Mili- 
tary Planning  Office,  and  the  effective  coordination 
achieved  by  the  forces  of  member  countries  in  the  several 
military  exercises  conducted  during  the  past  year.  The 
Council  expressed  confidence  that  these  efforts  provide 
renewed  assurance  of  the  ability  and  readiness  of  SEATO 
to  resist  aggression. 


*  For  texts  of  the  Geneva  accords,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department 
of  State  publication  6446,  p.  750. 
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Economic  Cooperation 

The  Council  endorsed  a  proposal  that  a  SEATO  re- 
gional agricultural  research  program  be  established,  which 
would  sponsor,  assist  and  supplement  existing  research 
facilities  in  the  Asian  member  countries.  The  aims  are 
to  increase  agricultural  diversification  and  to  control 
diseases  affecting  staple  crops  on  which  the  area  is 
heavily  dependent. 

The  Council  also  endorsed  the  proposal  by  the  Thai 
Government  for  a  community  development  project  in 
northeast  Thailand.  It  encouraged  the  Thai  Government 
to  develop  this  project  in  accordance  with  principles 
adopted  at  the  SEATO  community  development  conference 
recently  held  in  Baguio,  and  noted  that  experts  would  be 
supplied  by  member  Governments  for  this  purpose. 

The  Council  members  attended  the  first  graduation 
ceremony  of  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
in  Bangkok,  at  which  degrees  were  conferred  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand.  This  oc- 
casion marked  a  noteworthy  step  in  SEATO's  endeavors 
to  develop  those  professional  skills  needed  in  the  economic 
development  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Council  noted  further  progress  on  the  following 
projects : 

The  SEATO  Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in  Dacca  has 
been  opened.  Its  counterpart,  the  SEATO  Cholera  Re- 
search Project  in  Thailand,  has  been  expanded  into  the 
SEATO  general  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  designed  to 
help  eradicate  diseases  common  to  the  area.  A  successful 
conference  on  cholera  research  was  held  in  Dacca  in 
December  1960. 

The  SEATO  meteorological  communication  project,  by 
providing  advance  information  on  weather  conditions, 
is  designed  to  achieve  greater  safety  for  air  travel  and  a 
reduction   of  storm  damage  to  property  and  crops. 

The  SEATO  skilled  labor  projects  in  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  are  performing  the  necessary 
task  of  increasing  the  number  of  skilled  people  who  can 
participate  in  developing  the  economies  of  these  countries 
and  their  defense  capacities. 

Cultural  Activities 

The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  contacts 
and  understanding  achieved  among  academic  leaders  by 
the  conference  of  heads  of  universities  held  in  Karachi 
early  this  year.  It  also  agreed  to  continue  the  SEATO 
cultural  program. 

Secretariat-General 

The  Council  expressed  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
services  rendered  to  the  organization  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Secretary-General,  His  Excellency,  Nai  Pote 
Sarasin,  and  his  staff. 


Expression  of  Gratitude 

The  Council  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Government 
of  Thailand  for  its  hospitality  and  the  excellent  arrange- 


ments made  for  the  conference.  The  meeting  voted  wai 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Than 
Khoman. 

Next  Meeting 

The  Council  accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation 
the  Government  of  France  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
Paris  in  1962. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Mar< 
21  (press  release  149)  that  Secretary  Rusk  w: 
head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  seventh  meetir 
of  the  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treat 
Organization  (SEATO),  which  will  be  held  i 
Bangkok,  March  27-29. 

The  Secretary  will  be  assisted  by  II.  Ale^' 
Johnson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and  U.i 
Council  Representative  to  SEATO. 

Members  of  the  delegation  include : 
U.S.  Representative 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State 
U.S.  Council  Representative 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
Senior  Advisers 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacif 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Thomas  E.  Naughten,  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Missio 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inte 

national  Security  Affairs 
John  M.  Steeves,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  f( 

Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Roger  W.  Tubby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Publ 

Affairs 


' 


Advisers 

Jere  Broh-Kahn,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailan 

Lloyd  Burlingham,  Information  Officer  (SEATO),  Ame 

ican  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailand 
John  J.  Conroy,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailan 
Capt.   James   L.   Cook,   Jr.,   USN,   CINCPAC,   Honoluli 

Hawaii 
Sterling  J.  Cottrell,  Political  Adviser,  CINCPAC,  Hoik 

lulu,  Hawaii 
John  J.  Czyzak,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Far  Easter 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Capt.  James  S.  Elkin,  USN,  CINCPAC,  Honolulu,  Hawa: 
James  R.  Fowler,  Acting  Deputy  Regional  Director  fo 

Far    Eastern    Operations,    International    Cooperatio 

Administration 
Col.  Joseph  M.  Flesch,  USA,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretar 

of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Millard  L.  Gallop,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailani 
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wis  E.  Gleeck,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  for  SEATO 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

lliam  O.  Hall,  Minister-Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

:ir  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz,  USN,  Director  of  Far  East- 
ern Region,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
'or  International  Security  Affairs 

bert  J.  Jantzen,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailand 
ward  D.  Jones,  Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  SEATO 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

L  Allan  L.  Leonard,  Jr.,  USA,  Chief,  Southeast  Asian 
section,  CINCPAC,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Gordon  Mein,  Minister-Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
lanila,  Philippines 

>nard  Unger,  Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok, 
Thailand 

retary  of  Delegation 

lliam  M.  Gibson,  Director,  Office  of  International  Con- 
erences,  Department  of  State 


ternationalizing  the  Concept 
the  Peace  Corps 

marks  T)y  Harlan  Cleveland x 

die  essential  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
aple — simple  to  state,  that  is — and  immensely 
(icult  to  administer  effectively.  It  involves  re- 
dting  skilled  and  dedicated  people,  mostly  in 
sir  twenties;  screening  and  training  them  rig- 
msly,  with  emphasis  on  developing  their  cul- 
•al  empathy,  their  sense  of  organization,  and 
sir  perception  of  the  America  from  which  they 
ne ;  and  then  putting  them  to  work  as  additional 
p  in  existing  organizations  already  engaged 
the  economic  and  social  development  process  in 
>  less  developed  areas — in  U.S.  aid  missions,  in 
aerican  voluntary  agencies,  in  the  host  govern- 
nts  themselves,  and  in  international  agencies. 
But  when  you  think  through  what  it  means  to 
t  young  Americans  in  international  agencies, 
ae  difficult  and  interesting  questions  crop  up. 
n't  we  have  to  assume  that,  if  Americans  are 
t  into  these  agencies  in  considerable  numbers, 
ler  countries  will  feel  that  they  should  do  the 
ae?    Don't  we  have  to  assume  that  the  Soviets, 

Made  before  the  Washington  Council  of  the  Experi- 
it  in  International  Living  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
r.  28  (press  release  170).  Mr.  Cleveland  is  Assistant 
retary  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 


who  have  copied  most  of  the  other  major  initia- 
tives in  American  foreign  policy  since  World  War 
II  (including  the  Marshall  plan,  the  European 
integration  drive,  and  the  point  4  program),  will 
copy  this  one  too?  Can  we  not  foresee  the  time 
when  little  bands  of  Komsomols  will  be  coexisting 
competitively  with  the  American  Peace  Corps? 

If  the  probable  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes, 
why  not  plan  from  the  outset  on  an  international 
peace  corps  in  addition  to  the  American  effort 
that  is  already  under  way  ? 2 

The  case  for  an  international  approach  to  tech- 
nical assistance — that  an  international  agency  can 
participate  more  deeply  and  more  relevantly  in 
a  sovereign  government's  economic  and  social 
planning,  that  internationally  administered  aid 
removes  the  sting  of  cross-cultural  domination 
from  the  always  ticklish  relationship  between 
donor  and  recipient — also  makes  a  strong  case 
for  internationalizing  the  peace  corps  idea.  In- 
deed, such  an  idea  is  already  being  tried  out  on  a 
small  scale :  Dozens  of  Dutch  youngsters  are  serv- 
ing internships  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  other  U.N.  agencies  all  over  the 
world.  The  more  we  can  export  our  good  will  and 
good  intentions  through  international  agencies,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  the  new  countries,  particu- 
larly those  very  sensitive,  very  new  countries  in 
Africa,  to  import  the  technical  help  they  need 
without  its  being  regarded  merely  a  form  of  im- 
perialism— either  the  19th-century  colonial  or  the 
20th-century  Kremlin  variety. 

If  we  start  thinking  in  terms  of  an  interna- 
tional peace  corps  as  well  as  an  American  one,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  project  some  of  the  needs  for 
more  junior  help  in  the  international  technical 
assistance  programs.  Suppose  we  can  develop 
some  machinery  under  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  recruit  and  build  international  teams 
in  which  American  youngsters  would  work  along- 
side of  British,  French,  Russians,  Brazilians,  Jap- 
anese, Indians,  and  others.  Here,  for  example, 
are  some  of  the  ways  these  international  peace 
corps  volunteers  might  be  used : 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations'  own  op- 
erations they  might  serve  as  staff  assistants  and 
technicians'  helpers  in  support  of  particular  U.N. 
programs.  At  present  the  work  of  the  U.N.  resi- 
dent representatives  responsible  for  the  Expanded 

*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1961,  p.  400. 
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Technical  Assistance  Program  and  Special  Fund 
activities  is  severely  handicapped  by  lack  of  office 
help  of  every  kind,  from  "leg  men"  to  typists, 
messengers,  and  chauffeurs.  The  volunteers  could 
also  help  in  the  growing  amount  of  work  in- 
volved in  developing  statistical  services  and  in 
the  expanding  business  of  community  develop- 
ment in  many  lands. 

2.  The  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  education 
program,  which  is  going  to  concentrate  in  Africa 
this  next  year  or  two,  could  use  peace  corps  vol- 
unteers as  teachers  or  teachers'  helpers,  could  put 
some  of  them  to  work  in  the  actual  building  of 
schools  with  native  materials,  using  cheap  and 
efficient  designs  that  have  already  been  worked 
up.  For  some  volunteers  a  particularly  exciting 
prospect  might  be  to  help  in  the  archeological 
digs  in  the  upper  Nile  Valley,  part  of  UNESCO's 
attempt  to  save  some  of  the  Nubian  monuments 
that  will  otherwise  be  lost  forever  under  the  wa- 
ters that  pile  up  behind  the  Aswan  Dam. 

3.  The  International  Labor  Organization,  so  its 
Director  General  has  just  told  us,  could  make 
effective  use  of  volunteers  in  its  manpower  train- 
ing programs  on  the  lower  intermediate  level  and 
in  its  share  in  community  development  pro- 
grams— for  example,  in  the  Andean-Indian 
program. 

4.  The  World  Health  Organization  could  offer 
a  chance  to  participate  in  its  widespread  malaria 
eradication  and  sanitation  efforts  and  in  the  child 
health  centers  which  it  is  developing  together 
with  the  Children's  Fund  [UNICEF]. 

5.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is 
already  using  volunteers  from  the  Netherlands 
and  could  use  a  great  many  more  in  several  of 
its  operating  programs,  notably  the  fight  against 
animal  diseases,  locust  control,  and  some  phases 
of  agricultural  extension  work  and  food  preser- 
vation. 

The  work  will  not  be  easy.  It  doesn't  take 
very  much  skill,  but  it  does  take  a  good  deal  of 
dedication  to  go  out  into  the  countryside  jabbing 
the  flanks  of  animals  with  inoculation  needles  or 
spraying  hovels  with  DDT.  But  for  Americans 
to  do  these  things  in  company  with  people  from 
other  countries  would  doubly  intensify  the  experi- 
ence and  help  a  whole  generation  of  Americans 
learn  not  merely  how  to  work  for  but  how  to  work 
with  other  people. 
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So  if  we  think  the  peace  corps  idea  is  a  goc 
one — and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  we  o! 
viously  do — let's  experiment  with  it  in  our  inte 
national  institution  building.  As  a  change  fro 
the  cold  war,  as  a  change  from  the  dreary  ai 
unnecessary  debates  over  Cuba's  wild  charges  ai 
the  Kremlin's  bitter  attacks  on  the  U.N. — as 
change  from  all  this  cold- war  maneuvering — 1 
us  experiment  with  a  hot  peace  instead.  Wl 
wouldn't  a  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  Pea 
Corps  be  a  good  place  to  start  ? 


U.S.  Steps  Up  Food-for-Peace 
Programs  in  Latin  America 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  29 

In  my  speech  of  March  13,  1961,  I  promis* 
immediately  to  step  up  food-for-peace  prograr 
in  Latin  America.1 

Pursuant  to  that  pledge  a  food-for-peace  mi 
sion,  which  recently  visited  South  America,  h< 
submitted  a  series  of  specific  recommendatio 
and  begun  negotiations  to  carry  out  those  recor 
mendations  in  a  number  of  Latin  Americ; 
nations.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  act( 
on. 

Throughout  the  hemisphere  millions  of  mt, 
and  women  suffer  from  critical  protein  deficiency 
By  using  our  surplus  feed  grains  to  increase  tl 
production  of  protein-rich  poultry  and  livestoc 
we  can  help  meet  this  problem.  I  am  sendir 
Mr.  Jonathan  Garst — a  food-for-peace  consulta) 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  top  experts  on  the  use  < 
feed  grains — to  Brazil  to  discuss  the  conversk 
of  surplus  feed  grain  into  scarce  protein.  Th 
will  be  only  the  first  step,  a  pilot  project,  in  a  hem 
spherewide  effort  to  eliminate  protein  deficienc 
and  provide  a  decent  diet  for  all  the  people  of  tl 
Americas. 

In  addition  we  have  offered  a  million  tons  < 
wheat  to  Brazil  for  sale  for  local  currencies  to  1 
used  in  Brazilian  economic  and  social  develo] 
ment.  This  wheat  program  is  presently  und< 
negotiation  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  an 
delivery  should  be  scheduled  shortly. 
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resident  Believes  IDB  Will  Play 
ital  Role  in  Alliance  for  Progress 

tatement  by  President  Kennedy 

bite  House  press  release  dated  March  25 

I  met  this  morning  with  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera, 
resident  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
ank,  and  Robert  Cutler,  the  United  States  Di- 
ctor.  We  discussed  the  role  of  the  Bank  in 
jlping  to  carry  out  the  Alliance  for  Progress.1 
r.  Herrera  informed  me  of  the  Bank's  current 
;ograms  as  well  as  the  policies  that  will  guide 
3  future  activities. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Inter- American  Bank 
ill  play  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of  the 
smisphere.  It  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  major 
struments  of  our  own  effort,  and  the  Latin 
merican  nations  themselves  have  already  indi- 
ted their  willingness  to  use  the  Bank  as  a  prin- 
pal  force  in  the  implementation  of  the  Alliance 
>r  Progress.  Thus  this  liberal  and  progressive 
stitution,  guided  as  it  is  by  men  with  a  deep 
"tderstanding  of  the  problems  of  Latin  America, 
in  be  of  major  assistance  in  fulfilling  the  hemi- 
)here's  desire  for  social  change  and  economic 
rogress. 


evelopment  Assistance  Group 
oncludes  Fourth  Meeting 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  communique  and 
oo  resolutions  adopted  on  March  29  by  the  De- 
'lopment  Assistance  Group,  which  held  its 
>urth  meeting  at  London,  March  27-29,  together 
ith  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


ess  release  172  dated  March  30 
EXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Development  As- 
stance  Group  was  held  in  London  on  27th-29th 
:arch,  1961.  All  members  of  the  Group  (Bel- 
urn,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
ermany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
ie  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the 
ommission   of   the   European   Economic  Com- 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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munity)  were  represented.  Mr.  Thorkil  Kristen- 
sen,  Secretary-General  designate  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment], also  participated  in  the  meeting,  and 
the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  >  took  part  in  discussions  of 
certain  items  of  particular  concern  to  them. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  presided  at  the  opening 
session  and  Sir  Frank  Lee,  Joint  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  took  the  chair  for  the 
remaining  discussions. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  adopted  at 
previous  meetings  of  the  Group,1  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  host  government,  gave  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  United  Kingdom's  aid  pro- 
grammes and  policies,  and  described  the  substan- 
tial increase  which  had  taken  place  and  was  still 
continuing  in  government  expenditure  on  assist- 
ance to  less  developed  countries.  The  United 
Kingdom  expressed  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  make  assistance  available  to  the  fullest 
extent  which  their  circumstances  would  allow. 

Other  members  of  the  Group  made  statements 
on  recent  developments  in  their  aid  programmes 
and  policies,  and  several  of  them  reported  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  level  of  their  current  or 
proposed  aid  programmes,  and  new  institutional 
arrangements  they  had  with  the  view  to  reinforc- 
ing their  provision  of  long-term  finance  to  less 
developed  countries. 

The  Group  recognized  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  technical  assistance  effort  to  complement 
the  provision  of  capital  assistance,  and  agreed  that 
members  should  keep  one  another  informed  of 
their  efforts  in  this  field  in  order  to  benefit  from 
one  another's  experience. 

The  meeting  discussed  financial  terms  on  which 
assistance  should  be  provided  and  took  stock  of 
the  many  forms  in  which  finance,  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  made  available  to  developing  countries. 
It  was  recognized  that  these  vary  considerably 
both  in  the  contributions  which  they  make  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  in  the  effort  which  they 
represent  for  the  countries  providing  finance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  generally  considered  that  all 
types  of  finance  can  serve  a  valuable  function,  pro- 
vided that  proper  balance  is  kept  between  them. 


i:<'' 


&■'//, 
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1  For  texts  of  communiques  of  previous  meetings,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  577,  and  Oct.  24,  1960,  p. 
645. 
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There  was  general  recognition  that  an  excessive 
proportion  of  short-term  credits  should  be  avoided 
in  provision  of  finance  to  individual  developing 
countries. 

The  meeting  considered  general  questions  of 
volume  and  nature  of  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries  and  relative  amounts  which  might  be 
made  available  from  various  advanced  countries. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  recommendation  should 
be  made  to  member  governments  and  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Community 
that  it  should  be  made  a  common  objective  to  se- 
cure an  expansion  of  aggregate  volume  and  an 
improvement  in  effectiveness  of  resources  made 
available  to  less  developed  countries.  It  was 
agreed  to  make  further  recommendations  on  pro- 
cedures to  be  adopted  and  principles  to  be  studied 
towards  attainment  of  this  objective.  The  text 
of  a  resolution  on  the  common  aid  effort  embody- 
ing these  recommendations  is  attached. 

In  order  to  reinforce  the  functioning  of  the 
Group,  the  meeting  agreed  to  invite  the  United 
States  delegation  to  nominate  the  chairman  of  the 
group,  and  the  French  delegation  to  nominate 
the  vice-chairman,  who  would  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  the  Group,  and  who  would 
be  available  to  serve  as  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
when  the  OECD  comes  into  being.  These  ar- 
rangements would  replace  the  procedure  previ- 
ously adopted,  under  which  a  different  chairman 
had  been  appointed  for  each  of  the  Group's  meet- 
ings, with  responsibilities  confined  to  the  conduct 
of  that  meeting.  The  chairman  to  be  appointed 
under  these  new  arrangements  would  work  closely 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  OEEC  and 
would  be  available  to  devote  substantially  full  time 
to  this  work.  The  text  of  a  resolution  about  these 
arrangements  for  strengthening  the  DAG  is 
attached. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Japan, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Group 
should  be  held  in  Tokyo  on  the  llth-13th  July, 
1961.  The  Group  recorded  its  expectation  that  its 
fifth  meeting  would  be  the  last  such  gathering 
before  the  Group  was  replaced  by  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD  and  that 
this  Committee  would  normally  hold  its  meetings 
in  Paris  at  the  headquarters  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  on  Strengthening  the  Development 
Assistance  Group 

The  Development  Assistance  Group, 

Recognizing  the  urgency  of  improving  efforts 
to  assist  the  less  developed  countries, 

Desiring  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  DAG, 

Looking  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  OECI 
and  its  Development  Assistance  Committee, 

Agree  to  recommend  that  members  be  repre 
sented  on  the  DAG  by  senior  officials ; 

Agree  to  request  the  United  States  Delegatior 
to  nominate  a  chairman  who,  subject  to  approval 
of  members,  would  serve  during  the  life  of  the 
DAG  and  who  would  be  available  to  continue  tc 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Development  Assistant 
Committee  when  the  OECD  comes  into  being; 

Agree  to  request  the  French  Delegation  t() 
nominate  a  vice-chairman  who,  subject  to  approva 
of  the  members,  would  serve  during  the  life  of  the 
DAG  and  who  would  be  available  to  continue  tc 
serve  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Development  As 
sistance  Committee  when  the  OECD  comes  intc 
being; 

Agree  that  the  chairman  shall  work  closely  wit) 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  OEEC,  have  his  of 
fice  in  Paris,  and  be  available  to  devote  sub 
stantially  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  DAG  anc 
later  of  the  DAC,  and  have  such  authority  anc 
responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Resolution  on  Common  Aid  Effort 

The  Development  Assistance  Group, 

Conscious  of  the  aspirations  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  achieve  improving  standards  oi 
life  for  their  peoples, 

Convinced  of  the  need  to  help  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  help  themselves  by  increasing  eco 
nomic,  financial  and  technical  assistance  and  bj 
adapting  this  assistance  to  the  requirements  oJ 
recipient  countries, 

Agree  to  recommend  to  members  that  thej 
should  make  it  their  common  objective  to  secure 
an  expansion  of  aggregate  volume  of  resource; 
made  available  to  less  developed  countries  anc 
to  improve  their  effectiveness ; 

Agree  that  assistance  provided  on  an  assurec 
and  continuing  basis  would  make  the  greatest 
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ntribution  to  sound  economic  growth  in  less 
iveloped  countries; 

Agree  that,  while  private  and  public  finance 
tended  on  commercial  terms  is  valuable  and 
ould  be  encouraged,  the  needs  of  some  of  the 
>s  developed  countries  at  the  present  time  are 
ch  that  the  common  aid  effort  should  provide 
r  expanded  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
ins  on  favourable  terms,  including  long  maturi- 
s  where  this  is  justified  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rden  of  external  debt  from  becoming  too  heavy ; 
Agree  that  they  will  periodically  review  to- 
ther  both  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  their 
ntributions  to  aid  programmes,  bilateral  and 
altilateral,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  economic 
d  other  factors  that  may  assist  or  impede 
ch  of  them  in  helping  to  achieve  the  common 
jective ; 

Agree  to  recommend  that  a  study  should  be 
ade  of  the  principles  on  which  governments 
ight  most  equitably  determine  their  respective 
ntributions  to  the  common  aid  effort  having 
gard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  country,  in- 
lding  its  economic  capacity  and  all  other  rele- 
nt factors; 

Agree  that  the  chairman,  assisted  by  the  secre- 
riat,  shall  be  invited  to  give  leadership  and 
idance  to  the  Group  in  connection  with  the  pro  - 
sed  reviews  and  study. 


James  P.  Grant,  Deputy  Director  for  Program  and  Plan- 
ning, International  Cooperation  Administration 

Howard  J.  Hilton,  Economic  Development  Division, 
Office  of  International  Financial  and  Development 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  S.  Hooker,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury 

Myer  Rashish,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

John  C.  Renner,  Office  of  European  Regional  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Donald  B.  Easum,  Executive  Secretariat,  Department  of 
State 

The  DAG  was  organized  as  a  result  of  special 
economic  meetings  held  at  Paris  in  January  I960,2 
where  a  resolution  was  adopted  noting  that  cer- 
tain countries  intended  to  consult  concerning  their 
policies  of  assistance  to  less  developed  countries. 
The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  discuss  the  means 
of  expanding  and  improving  the  flow  of  long- 
term  funds  and  other  development  assistance  and 
various  aspects  of  cooperation  in  these  efforts. 
The  members  of  the  group  are :  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community. 


&2 


S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
(press  release  157)  that  George  W.  Ball,  Under 
cretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  will 
•ve  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  fourth  meeting 
the  Development  Assistance  Group  (DAG), 
lich  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  London,  March 
-29.  Isaiah  Frank,  director,  Office  of  Interna- 
nal  Financial  and  Development  Affairs,  Depart- 
■nt  of  State,  will  serve  as  alternate  U.S. 
)resentative. 

Dther  members  of  the  delegation  include: 
\visers 

incis  M.   Bator,   Consultant  to  the  Under   Secretary 
.'f  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Ison   T.    M.    Beale,    Minister-Counselor  for   Economic 
iff  airs,  American  Embassy,  London 
ir  M.  Brown,  Treasury  Representative,  U.S.  Mission 
o  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Euro- 
pean Regional  Organizations,  Paris 


U.S.  and  Philippines  Reach  Accord 
on  Financial  Differences 

Press  release  167  dated  March  27 

Ambassador  Eduardo  Quintero  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  J.  Graham  Parsons  met  on  March 
27  in  the  Department  of  State  to  sign  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Under  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  agreed 
that : 

1.  The  United  States  will  accept  $20  million  in 
partial  payment  for  principal  and  interest  due  the 
United  States  under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment of  November  6, 1950.1 

2.  The  remaining  sum  of  money  owed  to  the 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2151. 
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United  States  under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment will  be  used  to  offset  American  indebtedness 
to  the  Philippines  for  work  performed  for  the 
Eecovered  Personnel  Division  and  its  successor 
organization. 

3.  The  United  States  will  relinquish  any  and  all 
interest  in  the  trust  fund  consisting  of  undelivered 
checks  for  services  rendered  by  members  of  the 
Philippine  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 

4.  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  release 
the  United  States  from  any  and  all  responsibility 
for  claims  against  this  trust  fund  and  will  assume 
all  responsibility  for  such  claims. 


With  settlement  of  the  Romulo-Snyder  oblij. 
tion,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  f 
the  United  States  will  withdraw  its  recommenc- 
tion  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the  $73  millii 
War  Damage  Bill  be  reduced  by  the  amount! 
the  Romulo-Snyder  obligation. 

Both  Ambassador  Quintero  and  Mr.  Parse 
hailed  this  occasion  as  renewed  evidence  of  < 
desire  and  ability  of  the  Philippines  and  t 
United  States  to  solve  their  problems  in  a  mutua 
satisfactory  manner  fully  consonant  with  i 
strong  and  traditionally  close  relations  betwt 
the  two  countries. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese-American  Partnership 


by  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  II 
Ambassador  to  Japan 1 


Four  years  ago  I  made  my  first  speech  as  Am- 
bassador in  this  very  room.  And  now  the  time 
has  come  to  say  goodby.  As  I  look  back,  I  take 
my  leave  of  Japan  with  mixed  feelings. 

One  of  these  is  a  feeling  of  nostalgia.  When 
I  arrived  here  as  Ambassador  in  February  1957, 
I  said  that  I  hoped  to  visit  all  parts  of  Japan  and 
to  meet  and  listen  to  Japanese  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  for  listening  is  the  key  to  knowledge  and 
understanding.  It  has  been  my  great  fortune  to 
have  realized  those  hopes. 

My  wife  and  I  have  visited  all  sections  of  this 
lovely  land.  We  have  traveled  from  Kagoshima 
to  Shikoku  and  Hokkaido.  We  have  seen  the 
mountains,  the  spectacular  seacoast,  the  lakes,  the 
terraced  hillsides,  and  the  green  valleys  that  make 
Japan's  countryside  a  constant  delight.  We  have 
come  to  understand  the  appeal  of  Japanese  archi- 

1  Address  made  at  a  farewell  luncheon  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  America-Japan  Society  of  Tokyo  at  Tokyo 
on  Mar.  7.  The  Senate  on  Feb.  24  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ambassador  MacArthur  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Belgium. 
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tecture,  and  we  have  been  endlessly  charmed 
the  delicate  beauty  of  Japanese  art.    We  ha> 
taken  part  in  many  typically  Japanese  experiencs 
and  absorbed  those  manifold  impressions  that  ho 
to  make  understanding  of  another  country. 

Most  of  all,  we  have  come  to  have  an  enduri:; 
affection  for  the  people  of  Japan.  Nothing 
this  country  has  impressed  me  more  than  the  viti- 
ity  of  the  Japanese  people.  As  soon  as  one  s<> 
foot  in  Japan  he  receives  an  indelible  impressii 
of  a  hard-working,  skillful,  and  above  all  a  che<- 
ful  and  dynamic  people. 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  made  many  frien; 
in  Japan  in  different  walks  of  life.  I  am  deep' 
indebted  to  many  of  them  for  their  wise  couns. 
We  shall  never  forget  them,  nor  shall  we  ev 
forget  their  kindnesses  and  warm  hospitality.  T 
shall  miss  Japan.  No  one  who  has  seen  Japi 
as  I  have  seen  it  could  go  away  without  a  pai; 
at  departing  from  this  enchanting  country. 

The  other  feeling  that  I  have  at  this  time 
leavetaking,   however,   is  one   of   satisfaction - 
satisfaction  that  the  friendship  between  Japan  a:l 
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e  United  States  is  now  closer  and  more  firmly 
,sed  than  ever  in  the  100-odd  years  of  our 
lationship. 

I  say  this  as  an  American,  and  a  friend  of 
>pan,  rather  than  as  the  outgoing  Ambassador. 
Dr  as  you  know,  an  Ambassador  does  not  com- 
md  events.  He  can  only  interpret  and  suggest. 
>  when  I  say  that  our  association  is  closer  and 
ronger  than  ever,  I  am  really  saying  that  the 
»od  sense  of  our  two  peoples  and  the  funda- 
sntal  factors  of  interdependence  in  our  basic 
lationship  have  been  allowed  to  operate. 

olution  of  Japanese-American  Postwar  Relations 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  recent  past  to  put  in 
oper  perspective  the  evolution  of  American- 
panese  relations,  which  in  the  postwar  period 
ve  gone  through  three  distinct  phases. 

\e  Occupation  Period — 1945-52 

The  first  phase  was  the  occupation  period.  It 
is  a  period  of  almost  complete  Japanese  depend- 
ce.  It  followed  the  bitter  and  tragic  war,  lasted 
Dm  1945  to  1952,  and  merged  into  the  period 
peacemaking.  Eemarkably,  and  I  think  greatly 
the  credit  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  Americans 
ickly  put  aside  the  hatreds  of  the  war.  "We  set 
t  wholeheartedly  to  build  a  renewed  friend- 
ip  which  was  made  possible  by  the  spirit  and  the 
sponsiveness  of  the  Japanese  people. 
As  Americans  we  had  two  basic  objectives  dur- 
i»  this  period. 

First,  to  assist  in  the  institution  of  democratic 
i  forms  so  that  the  Japanese  people  might  enjoy 
|B  blessings  of  peace  with  justice  and  freedom, 
iforms  were  devised,  and  many  of  them  have 
loved  wise  and  thus  durable.  Others  will  prob- 
i  ly  undergo  further  modification  by  the  Japanese 
ople  to  bring  them  more  into  keeping  with 
vpan's  great  heritage  and  her  national  sentiment. 
Our  second  great  objective  was  to  assist  Japan  to 
borne  economically  viable  so  that  the  Japanese 
I, ople  could  prosper  and  enjoy  a  better  life.  We 
ill  our  best  in  many  ways  to  assist  Japan's  eco- 
i  mic  rehabilitation  and  recovery. 
jAnd  at  the  end  of  the  occupation  period  in  1952 
h  concluded  together  a  statesmanlike  peace — a 
]lace  of  true  conciliation  by  which  Japan's  sov- 
(iiignty  was  restored  and  the  second  phase  of  our 
Rations  began. 
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The  /Second  Phase— 1952-67 :  Transition 

But  as  we  entered  the  second  phase  in  1952,  it 
was  apparent  that  in  several  respects  Japan's  res- 
toration of  sovereignty  and  independence  was  not 
complete.  For  example,  Japan's  economy  was  still 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States.  In  this 
position  of  dependency  Japan  did  not  feel  that 
she  had  full  freedom  of  action. 

Also,  in  1952,  while  Japan  had  close  and  effec- 
tive relations  with  the  United  States,  her  relations 
with  other  nations  were  very  limited.  In  a  sense 
Japan  was  still  largely  isolated  internationally 
and  consequently  looked  to  the  United  States  in 
most  international  matters. 

And,  finally,  at  that  time  vestiges  of  occupation 
attitudes  and  practices  still  remained  which,  if  not 
removed,  could  eventually  form  the  basis  for  major 
grievances  on  Japan's  part.  For  as  Japan  re- 
covered her  strength  and  energy,  many  Japanese 
increasingly  came  to  consider  with  some  reason 
that  Japan  was  still  unduly  and  unnecessarily  in 
a  position  of  inequality  in  our  relations. 

Nonetheless  this  second  phase  from  1952  to 
1957  was  a  period  of  solid  progress.  Japan's  for- 
eign trade  prospered,  and  her  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  became  favorable.  Economic 
aid  from  the  United  States  was  no  longer  required. 
The  Japanese  economy,  having  recovered  to  its 
prewar  levels,  began  to  surge  forward. 

Also,  whereas  internationally  Japan  was  rela- 
tively isolated  in  1952,  by  1957  it  had  established 
relations  with  almost  80  nations.  And  in  late 
1956  the  Soviet  Union  was  finally  induced  to  drop 
its  veto  of  Japan's  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Japan  took  her  rightful  place  in  the 
United  Nations  and  soon  afterward  was  elected 
to  the  Security  Council,  the  highest  body  of  that 
great  organization. 

The  Third  Phase— 1957:  The  "New  Era" 

Thus  when  former  Prime  Minister  [Nobusuke] 
Kishi  took  office  in  February  1957  Japan  stood  re- 
stored as  a  leading  nation.  In  effect  the  third  and 
critical  phase  of  our  postwar  relationship  then 
began.  For  it  had  become  increasingly  clear  that, 
if  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  free  and  equal  relationship  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  our  countries,  a  "new  era" 
in  our  relations  would  have  to  be  developed  and  a 
number  of  very  fundamental  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
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can-Japanese  association  would  need  to  be  reex- 
amined and  revised  in  the  light  of  Japan's  restored 
position. 

The  Problems  of  Transition 

What  were  the  features  of  the  situation  in  1957 
that  caused  growing  concern  in  Japan  and  chal- 
lenged the  development  of  equality  and  partner- 
ship in  Japanese- American  relations?  The 
answer  is  that  a  host  of  grievances,  large  and 
small,  some  of  which  were  the  inevitable  residue 
of  the  war  and  the  occupation  period,  were 
troubling  our  relations  and  impeding  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transition  to  full  sovereign 
interdependence. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  certainly,  was  the  old 
security  treaty,  which  had  been  negotiated  while 
Japan  was  still  under  occupation.  Many  Japanese 
had  come  to  see  the  treaty  as  a  onesided  and  un- 
equal instrument  which,  however  justified  origi- 
nally by  lack  of  a  Japanese  contribution  to  her  own 
self-defense,  gave  the  United  States  rights  and 
privileges  that  it  had  in  no  other  foreign  country. 
It  was  feared  that  these  even  included  the  right 
to  commit  Japan  to  an  act  of  belligerency  without 
Japanese  consent. 

2.  Second,  there  was  grave  and  growing  concern 
in  Japan  that  American  trade  policy  would  take 
a  direction  that  would  be  disastrous  for  the  Japa- 
nese economy.  You  will  remember  that  in  1956 
there  had  been  much  public  agitation  in  the  United 
States  about  the  level  of  textile  imports  from 
Japan.  As  a  result  the  Japanese  textile  industry 
put  quota  controls  on  exports  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  widely  feared  that  this  development  might 
be  followed  by  severe  American  restrictions  on 
other  export  goods  of  vital  importance  to  Japan. 

3.  When  I  arrived  in  Japan  in  February  1957, 
the  case  of  Private  Girard  was  becoming  a  matter 
of  inflamed  controversy.  This  appeared  to  the 
Japanese  people  as  an  example  of  American  un- 
willingness to  recognize  its  commitment  to  turn 
over  to  Japan's  jurisdiction  American  servicemen 
charged  with  crimes  not  committed  in  line  of  duty. 

4.  Among  the  other  grievances  which  had  ac- 
cumulated gradually  in  the  preceding  years  was 
the  feeling  in  Japan  that  the  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  in  Japan  were  needlessly 
large  in  view  of  the  development  of  Japan's  own 
self-defense  forces. 
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5.  Similarly  there  were  complaints  that  Amei 
can  military  authorities  were  holding  areas  ai 
facilities  which  were  not  really  required  for  d 
fense  purposes  but  were  needed  by  the  Japane 
economy. 

6.  There  was  growing  opposition  to  the  payme. 
by  Japan  of  so-called  support  costs  for  Americs 
military  forces  in  Japan. 

7.  There  was  resentment  that  we  were  still  hoi 
ing  almost  100  war  criminals  in  Sugamo  Priso 
although  other  allied  countries  had  paroled  the 
war  criminals. 

8.  There  were  bitter  complaints  over  our  testii 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Pacific. 

9.  There  was  a  standing  complaint  about 
treatment  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Bon 
Islands,  who  were  unable  to  return  to  their  hom 
but  who  had  received  no  compensation  from 

10.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Byukyus  were 
sentful  over  our  refusal  to  pay  regular  rentals  : 
the  land  we  were  using  rather  than  the  lump-su 
method  we  had  chosen.    There  was  also  reser 
ment  over  what  people  in  Japan  and  the  Ryuky 
considered  to  be  an  unwillingness  on  our  part 
let  Japan  participate  in  the  economic  and  soc 
development  of  the  islands. 

11.  Our  Japanese  friends  were  also  unhappy 
what  they  thought  was  our  unwillingness  to  c 
operate  with  Japan  in  the  economic  developme 
of  the  free  Asian  nations. 

The  Solutions:  Partnership  and  Interdependence 

How  did  we  deal  with  these  vexing  and  diffici 
problems  ? 

We  dealt  with  them  by  establishing  a  new 
of  real  partnership  hi  Japanese- American  relatio 
based  on  sovereign  equality,  mutual  respect, 
lightened  self-interest,  and  the  interdependence 
both  nations.    These  principles  were  enunciat 
in  the  communique  issued  in  June  1957  by  fc 
mer  Prime  Minister  Kishi  and  former  Preside 
Eisenhower.2    And  following  Mr.  Kishi's  retu 
to  Japan  we  sat  down  together  and,  guided  by  the 
principles,  began  the  difficult  process  of  trying 
work  out  solutions  for  all  these  problems  whii 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  nations. 

Over  the  next  4  years  we  put  our  partnersfr 
on  a  solid  basis  in  these  and  other  ways : 

1.  In  compliance  with  the  Japanese  request  I 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  51. 
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imediately  began  the  withdrawal  of  all  our 
•ound  forces  and  the  substantial  reduction  of 
her  forces.  Now  we  have  here  less  than  half 
e  number  of  troops  we  had  in  1957. 

2.  We  also  began  the  return  of  hundreds  of  areas 
id  facilities  previously  held  by  the  American 
ilitary  services.  Over  the  last  4  years  the  num- 
sr  of  facilities  used  by  U.S.  forces  has  been  re- 
lced  by  60  percent  and  the  size  of  the  areas  by 
ore  than  two-thirds.  The  areas  and  facilities 
us  released  are  now  serving  the  economic,  social, 
id  civic  development  of  Japan. 

3.  We  agreed  that  Japan  would  no  longer  be 
quired  to  pay  support  costs  for  American  forces. 

4.  Private  Girard  was  turned  over  to  a  Japanese 
>urt  for  trial  as  seemed  required  by  the  terms  of 
ir  agreement,  and  our  decision  to  do  this,  when 
lallenged,  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Su- 
reme  Court.3 

5.  The  war  criminals  in  our  custody  in  Sugamo 
ere  paroled. 

'6.  We  ceased  testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
acific  and  suspended  testing  them  in  the  United 
:ates. 

7.  Steps  were  taken  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
sidents  of  the  Bonin  Islands  who  cannot  return 
'•  the  Bonins  as  long  as  there  are  conditions  of 
nsion  and  threat  in  this  area.  And  last  year  the 
ongress  appropriated  $6  million  for  these 
sidents. 

8.  We  modified  our  land  acquisition  policy  in 
i.e  Ryukyus  so  as  to  replace  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ents  with  generous  rentals.  We  also  invited  and 
ilcomed  the  participation  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
nment  with  our  authorities  and  the  Government 

the  Ryukyus  in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ent  of  the  islands. 

9.  Contrary  to  Japan's  fears  at  the  beginning 
:  1957  that  her  exports  to  America  would  be 
verely  restricted,  we  have  had  four  good  and  re- 
suring  years.  In  fact,  Japan's  exports  to  Ameri- 
!.,  which  in  1956  were  just  under  $550  million, 
ive  doubled  and  last  year  amounted  to  something 
;rer  $1.1  billion.  And  since  the  liberal  trade 
>licy  of  the  United  States  must  be  reciprocated 
P  Japan  if  Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States 

e  not  to  wither,  Japan  has  now  embarked  on  a 
ade  liberalization  program.  If  carried  out  en- 
igetically  and  in  good  time,  this  program  should 
]  suit  in  an  increased  flow  of  two-way  trade. 
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In  other  respects,  too,  our  economic  relations 
prospered.  Increased  American  investment  in 
capital-short  Japan  has  assisted  the  expansion  of 
Japan's  industries.  Also  Japanese  companies  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  vast  research  expendi- 
tures of  American  industry  with  the  number  of 
agreements  for  sale  of  technology  to  Japan  stead- 
ily increasing.  And  now  we  have  actually  begun 
to  see  a  reverse  flow  of  technical  know-how  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  as  the  inventive  skills 
of  the  Japanese  people  begin  to  produce  technical 
breakthroughs  in  a  number  of  fields. 

10.  We  have  also  established  a  basis  for  close 
cooperation  in  the  historical  task  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  Asia.  For  example,  a  major  project 
in  India  to  develop  iron  ore  and  other  resources 
through  the  combined  investment  of  American, 
Japanese,  and  Indian  capital  is  under  way  in 
Orissa  Province  in  India. 

Also  there  have  been  more  than  3,000  persons 
from  other  parts  of  Asia  who  have  come  to  Japan 
for  technical  training  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  United  States  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Government  of  Japan. 

And  in  the  past  4  years  we  have  purchased  in 
Japan  almost  $500  million  worth  of  goods  for  our 
programs  of  economic  assistance  to  other  lesser 
developed  Asian  nations.  This  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  not  only  to  these  Asian  nations 
but  also  to  Japan's  economy  and  industries. 

11.  Finally  there  was  the  major  issue  in  our  re- 
lationship in  1957  of  the  old  United  States- Japan 
security  treaty  negotiated  in  1951,  when  Japan 
was  still  under  occupation.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment understandably  insisted  strongly  that  the 
revision  of  this  treaty,  and  the  administrative 
agreement  which  supplemented  it,  was  a  necessary 
and  fundamental  feature  of  the  new  era  in  our  re- 
lations. The  tumult  and  furor,  organized  and  di- 
rected primarily  by  pro- Communist  forces  of  the 
left,  that  accompanied  the  last  stages  of  the  treaty 
ratification  process  in  Japan  last  spring  should 
never  be  allowed  to  obscure  what  was  really 
involved. 

What  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  did  in  revising  the 
old  security  treaty  was  in  essence  to  place  our 
treaty  relationship  on  a  platform  of  full  equality 
between  sovereign  states.  The  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  about  the  old  treaty  was  not 
that  it  enabled  the  American  Government  to  main- 
tain bases  and  facilities  in  Japan;  for,  as  many 
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Japanese  have  so  often  pointed  out,  these  bases 
and  facilities  in  the  first  instance  assure  Japan's 
security  more  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
What  was  of  concern  to  Japan  was  that  under  the 
old  treaty  our  rights  to  use  these  facilities  were 
substantially  unrestricted.  Although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  any  American  Govern- 
ment would  ever  have  used  Japanese  bases  for 
purposes  not  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  Ja- 
pan, the  legal  right  to  do  so  was  there.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  understandably  was  disturbed 
about  it  since  legally  we  had  the  right  to  bring 
atomic  weapons  into  Japan  without  consultation 
or  the  assent  of  the  Japanese  Government.  Sim- 
ilarly there  was  no  limitation  on  our  right  to  use 
Japan's  bases  for  direct  combat  operations  which 
could  involve  Japan  in  an  act  of  belligerency 
without  consultation  and  Japan's  assent. 

We  now  have  a  new  treaty  *  which  provides 
that  in  respect  to  these  two  vitally  important  mat- 
ters consultation  and  Japan's  assent  are  required. 
There  are  also  provisions  for  mutual  consultation 
on  all  important  matters  of  mutual  security  inter- 
est. In  other  respects,  too,  we  changed  the  treaty 
and  its  administrative  arrangements  to  conform 
with  those  with  our  NATO  and  other  allies,  while 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  provisions  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Japanese  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  Japan.  The  American  military 
forces  and  the  facilities  they  use  in  Japan  repre- 
sent joint  contributions  to  security  and  defense. 
As  is  necessary  in  any  such  relationship,  each 
party's  interests  are  fully  safeguarded  and 
protected. 

Actually,  if  the  old  treaty  can  have  been  said  to 
favor  the  United  States,  the  new  treaty  can  be  said 
to  favor  Japan.  I  say  this  because  some  42  nations 
have  security  arrangements  with  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  case  of  all  these  pacts  except  the  Japa- 
nese treaty,  some  part  of  American  territory  is 
covered  by  a  reciprocal  undertaking  whereby  the 
other  nations  are  to  come  to  our  assistance  if  the 
United  States  is  attacked.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
while  we  must  come  to  Japan's  assistance  if  it  is 
attacked,  Japan  is  not  obliged  to  come  to  our  as- 
sistance because  of  article  IX  of  its  Constitution. 

Now  that  the  propaganda  barrage  that  was  laid 
down  last  spring  by  Moscow,  Peiping,  and  certain 
elements  within  Japan  has  subsided,  the  treaty 
and  its  consequences  are  available  for  sober  inspec- 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8, 1960,  p.  184. 
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tion.  I  am  confident — as  I  believe  the  recent  Jaj« 
nese  elections  make  clear — that  the  Japanese  pa 
pie  as  a  whole  accept  the  new  treaty  and  see  it  :| 
what  it  is:  an  engagement  between  friendly  a| 
equal  peoples  for  mutual  well-being  and  securi^ 
The  new  treaty  is,  above  all,  a  document  an(« 
relationship  that  helps  to  assure  that  no  would « 
aggressor  will  use  force  against  Japan  under  ie 
mistaken  miscalculation  that  the  United  Stag 
would  stand  idly  by  if  Japan  were  a  victim  I 
aggression. 

The  Future  of  U.S.-Japan  Relations 

Now,  fis  an  outgoing  Ambassador,  I  shall  ta 
the  privilege  of  making  a  brief  comment  about  U 
future.  It  seems  to  me  the  prospects  are  bright  i 
the  future  of  American-Japanese  relations.  Tjj 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  differen 
between  us  from  time  to  time  as  to  method  or  8 
proach  to  common  problems,  but  this  need  not  d 
may  us  for  such  differences  are  the  very  halhna 
of  free  peoples. 

What  is  really  important  is  that  the  friendsl 
between  our  two  countries  now  rests  on  a  bro 
and  strong  foundation  of  partnership,  equali 
mutual  respect,  and  enlightened  self-intere 
Equally  important,  we  are  now  also  linked  togett 
by  a  strong  interdependence  in  the  vital  fields 
trade,  security,  and  common  objectives. 


Trade 
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Trade  is  literally  Japan's  daily  bread,  and 
United  States,  for  its  part,  is  overwhelming 
Japan's  major  customer.  Almost  30  percent  of  i 
Japan's  exports  go  to  the  United  States.  As  o 
economy  expands,  as  it  will,  the  market  for  Japar 
increasingly  large  volume  of  high-quality  produc 
should  similarly  expand  if  Japan  reciprocates  oi 
liberal  trade  policy. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  Japan  is  one 
our  biggest  markets,  usually  ranking  only  aft 
our  neighbor  Canada.  It  is  a  market  with  a  su 
stantial  potential  for  expansion.  And  as  the  Go 
eminent  of  Japan  proceeds  with  its  program 
removing  restrictions  on  imports,  that  potenti 
should  be  realized. 

We  need  on  both  sides  to  recognize  the  need  f< 
perspective  and  restraint  in  trade  matters.  The 
will  always  be  problems  in  trading  relationshi 
as  extensive  as  ours  have  become.  Each  of  the 
will  require  careful  attention,  and  some  will  r< 
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lire  compromise  and  adjustment  by  both  of  us. 
ut  if  on  both  sides  we  can  only  keep  in  mind  the 
utuality  of  our  interests  and  the  overall  impor- 
nce  of  our  trade,  the  resolution  of  specific  prob- 
ms  need  not  affect  the  steadily  upward  trend  in 
ir  trade  and  other  economic  relations. 

icurity 

In  the  field  of  security  and  defense,  where  our 
ntinued  freedom  and  independence  are  at  stake, 
ir  interests  again  are  mutual  and  our  relation- 
ip  is  also  one  of  interdependence.  Indeed,  our 
utual  security  treaty  strengthens  not  only  each 
our  countries  but  also  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the 
?stern  Pacific  and  Asia. 

immon  Objectives 

In  addition  to  being  interdependent  in  trade 
id  security  we  also  share  many  common  ob- 
itives. 

First  and  foremost,  we  both  strive  for  a  world 
lere  there  will  be  peace  with  justice  for  all 
oples. 

We  share  a  common  abhorrence  of  war. 
Neither  of  us  has  territorial  ambitions. 
We  do  not  seek  to  impose  our  respective  sys- 
ns  on  other  nations. 

We  both  are  deeply  devoted  to  the  principles 
the  United  Nations  and  are  doing  our  utmost 
strengthen  that  Organization  which  we  both 
agnize  is  the  best  hope  the  world  has. 
Neither  of  us  is  willing  to  surrender  abjectly 
r  democratic  freedoms  and  institutions  to  those 
10  through  propaganda,  subversion,  and  the 
reat  or  use  of  force  seek  to  impose  their  totali- 
;ian  system  on  free  peoples.  Therefore  we 
cognize  the  need  for  defenses  against  possible 
gression. 

But  it  is  our  common  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
me  will  eventually  come  when  the  crushing  bur- 
is  of  armaments  will  no  longer  weigh  people 
wn,  when  national  armaments  will  have  been 
iced  under  an  effective  system  of  international 
litation,  inspection,  and  control,  and  when  the 
fited  Nations  will  have  been  so  strengthened 


that  it  can  assure  the  security  of  its  members  and 
the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

As  advanced  industrial  nations  we  share  an- 
other vitally  important  interest  in  the  economic 
development  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  I  believe  that  our  part- 
nership increasingly  will  concern  itself  with  pro- 
grams, undertaken  together  and  with  other  ad- 
vanced countries,  to  hasten  the  sound  growth  of 
the  nonindustrial  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  so  that  their  peoples  may  enjoy  a 
better  way  of  life.  For  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 
of  this  century  is  the  reduction  of  the  enormous 
disparity  in  income  and  well-being  that  exists  be- 
tween the  advanced  countries  and  the  newly 
emerging  less  developed  nations. 

We  have,  in  short,  a  firm  grounding  in  common 
interest  and  in  a  common  approach  to  the  great 
problems  that  face  mankind. 

A  Final  Word 

Let  me  close  now  with  a  final  word  of  personal 
sentiment.  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
been  Ambassador  here  during  these  eventful  years. 
Japan  has  returned  to  its  place  among  the  ranking 
powers  of  the  world.  It  is  an  accepted  and  re- 
spected nation  among  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
led  by  able,  responsible,  democratic  leaders  whose 
names  are  known  around  the  world.  Its  farmers 
and  fishermen,  its  laboring  people,  and  its  business- 
men have  combined  to  accomplish  marvels  of  eco- 
nomic performance. 

Beyond  all  these  things,  even  beyond  the  satis- 
faction I  take  from  the  present  state  of  our  re- 
lationship, I  shall  always  retain  a  memory  of  the 
Japanese  people,  these  smiling,  active,  boundlessly 
friendly  and  hospitable  individuals.  It  has  been 
a  joy  to  live  among  them,  to  know  them,  to  make 
friends  with  them.  When  I  have  been  discour- 
aged or  worried  about  events  here  in  Japan,  I  have 
always  found  comfort  in  reflecting  that  no  country 
or  society  made  up  of  such  a  people  can  be  other 
than  sound. 

And  so  to  the  Japanese  people  I  say  sayonara. 
May  God  bless  you  and  make  you  prosper. 


r/7  17,   1961 
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Department  Supports  Legislation 
Extending  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

I  appear  here  today  in  support  of  H.R.  5463, 
approved1  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  21,  1961.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  expires  at  midnight  on  Friday  of  this 
week.  If  the  act  is  not  extended  a  period  of  un- 
certainty over  prices  and  supplies  is  bound  to  fol- 
low, with  unfortunate  results  for  our  domestic 
sugar  industry.  Foreign  suppliers  who  depend  on 
this  market  and  its  quota  system  would  also  be 
injured.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  urgency  that 
continuing  legislation  be  considered  promptly  by 
the  Senate.  The  Department  of  State  fully  sup- 
ports the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  requests 
this  committee  to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  present  authority 
of  the  President  to  determine  the  quota  for  Cuba. 
In  addition  it  would  give  the  Executive  discre- 
tionary authority  as  to  whether  any  sugar  needed 
to  replace  Cuban  supplies  should  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  in  diplomatic  relations.  Effectively,  this 
means  that  the  President  need  not  authorize  the 
purchase  of  that  sugar  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Under  the  statutory  formula  provided 
in  the  present  law,  that  country  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  major  share  of  allocations  made  to 
replace  Cuban  supplies.  It  is  not  presently  con- 
sidered that  this  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  is  here  with  me  today, 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  may  have  in  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  discretionary  authority  requested  is  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs in  this  hemisphere  and  that  such  authority 
was  contained  in  a  bill  [H.R.  13062]  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  September. 


1  Made   before   the   Senate   Committee  on   Finance 
Mar.  27  (press  release  165). 
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In  addition  to  providing  certain  discretiona: 
authority  with  respect  to  sugar  from  the  Domi 
ican  Republic,  H.R.  5463  would  extend  the  prese 
Sugar  Act  for  21  months  until  December  31, 196 
The  present  balance  between  foreign  and  domest 
suppliers  of  the  United  States  market  would 
maintained  during  this  period.  In  the  meantin 
the  administration  can  give  thoughtful  study 
the  recent  sugar  report 2  prepared  by  the  Depai 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of  the  Hou 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Adequate  time  w: 
also  be  provided  for  consultation  with  the  domest 
sugar  industry.  Should  it  prove  possible  to  ena 
long-term  legislation  during  the  present  sessi< 
of  the  Congress,  such  legislation  could,  of  court 
be  brought  into  force  before  the  expiration  of  tl 
21  months  provided  in  the  present  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  sji 
again  that  the  bill  under  consideration  provid 
the  authority  we  need  at  this  time  in  the  condu 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  I  respectfully  requf 
favorable  consideration. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Small  Business  Exports  and  the  World  Market — 19< 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Sru 
Business,  November  17-December  14,  1960.    457  pp. 


87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Export  of  Ball  Bearing  Machines  to  Russia.  Hearin 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Admin 
tration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Interr 
Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commitb 
Part  2.    15  pp. 

The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations :  1960— A  Tui 
ing  Point.  Report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatio 
Committee  by  Senators  George  D.  Aiken  and  Way 
Morse,  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  15th  U. 
General  Assembly.  February  1961,  32  pp. ;  supplem* 
tary  report  by  Senator  Aiken,  February  1961,  6  pi 
supplementary  report  by  Senator  Morse,  February  19f 
55  pp.     [Committee  prints] 

Background  Documents  Relating  to  the  Organization  V 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.     Published 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.    February  9, 19' 
40  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Study  Mission  to  Africa,  November-December  19«- 
Report  of  Senators  Frank  Church,  Gale  W.  McGee,  ai 
Frank  E.  Moss,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Forei. 
Relations,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Committ' 


2  Special  Study  on  Sugar :  Report  of  the  Special  Stu.' 
Group   on    Sugar,   Department   of  Agriculture,   Feb. 
1961.    89  pp.    [Committee  print] 

Department  of  Sfafe  BuJ/el 


i  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  February  12,  1961.     55 

p.     [Committee  print] 

J  and  the  United  States  Balance  of  Payments  Deficit. 

repared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 

ibrary  of  Congress  for   the  House   Foreign   Affairs 

ommittee.     February  13,  1961.     50  pp.      [Committee 

rint] 

anization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 


Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Ex.  E,  87th  Congress,  1st  session.  February 
14-March  6,  1961.  316  pp. 
Twenty-fifth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.  Letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  transmitting  the 
report  for  the  period  July  1-December  31, 1960.  H.  Doc. 
89.    February  15, 1961.    12  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


ourned  During  March  1961 

f.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Con- 

jntion  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

F.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session.    .    . 

IT  Contracting  Parties:  Council  of  Representatives 

F.  ECE  Conference  on  Water  Pollution  Problems  in  Europe  .  . 
I  Governing  Body:  148th  Session  (and  its  committees)  .... 

1  Executive  Committee 

;r- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of 
echnical  Advisory  Council. 

)  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designa- 
ons.  Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 
)  Experts  on  Index  Numbers  of  Agricultural  Production  .    .    . 
IT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade.    .    .    . 
C   Economic    Commission   for   Asia   and  the   Far   East:  17th 
jssion. 

L  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
ruction  of  Vehicles  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport. 
\.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  15th  Session. 
|  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th 
;ssion. 

)  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease : 
;h  Session. 

lO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collisions.  .  .  . 
Hoc  Commission  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights 
ad  Measures  for  the  Revision  of  the  Convention  on  the  Meter. 

F.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers 

F.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session 

Tnational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session 

)  International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal 

IT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade   .    .    . 

■elopment  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting 

^.TO  Council  of  Ministers:  7th  Meeting 

F.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session 

IT  Working  Party  on  Italian  Import  Restrictions 


New  York Jan.  24-Mar.  24 

New  York Feb.  20-Mar.  17 

Geneva Feb.  22-Mar.     3 

Geneva Feb.  22-Mar.     3 

Geneva Feb.  27-Mar.  10 

Geneva Feb.  28-Mar.     1 

San  Jose" Mar.  6-10 

Rome Mar.  6-11 

Rome Mar.  6-16 

Geneva Mar.  6-17 

New  Delhi Mar.  8-20 

Geneva Mar.  13-17 

Geneva Mar.  13-21 

Geneva Mar.  13-24 

Rome Mar.  14-16 

Paris Mar.  14-28 

Paris Mar.  20-21 

Geneva Mar.  20-24 

Geneva Mar.  20-24 

Mexico,  D.F Mar.  20-24 

Rome Mar.  20-29 

Geneva Mar.  21-29 

London Mar.  27-29 

Bangkok Mar.  27-29 

Geneva Mar.  27-29 

Rome Mar.  27-31 


Session  as  of  March  31,  1961 

ference  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  (resumed  Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

larch  21). 

IT:  5th  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Sept.  1,  1960- 

.  General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (resumed  March  7)   .    .    .    .  New  York Sept.  20,  1960- 

F.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Vienna      Mar.  2- 

nmunities. 

F.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York Mar.  27- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  31,  1961.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECE, 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
IT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  IBE,  International 
eau  of  Education;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United 
ions. 
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Financing  the  U.N.  Military  Operation  in  the  Congo 


Statement  by  Philip  M.  Klutznick 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 


This  is  my  first  intervention  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  this  resumed  session 
of  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  15th  General  Assem- 
bly. My  delegation  joins  wholeheartedly  in  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
As  a  newcomer  I  can  only  hope  that  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  our  work  may  be  pleasant  and 
friendly,  even  though  our  responsibilities  are 
great  and  burdensome.  Yet  it  is  already  apparent 
that  there  are  deep  differences  among  some  relative 
to  this  item  of  the  agenda. 

In  preparing  for  this  statement  I  carefully  re- 
viewed the  principal  interventions  on  the  matter 
last  fall.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  already 
embarked  on  a  repetition  of  those  exercises.  Per- 
haps a  certain  part  of  such  behavior  is  inescapable 
and  even  desirable,  but  my  delegation  would  hope 
that  by  now  the  stark  realities  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  have 
become  so  apparent  that  we  will  cut  through  the 
technicalities  and  get  to  the  core  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  Congo,  it  seems  impossible 
to  eliminate  political  considerations  even  where 
the  question  is  simply  one  of  arithmetic.  What 
we  have  before  us  is  the  business  of  totaling  a 
bill  that  has  been  authorized  and  to  provide  for  its 
payment,  which  is  inevitable  among  honorable 
states  and  men.  Yet  we  have  already  listened  to  a 
statement  in  support  of  a  point  of  order.  This 
was  almost  a  summary  of  the  speech  on  the  Congo 
delivered  last  week  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  [Andrei  A.  Gromyko]  to  the  General 
Assembly.  In  the  speech  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  U.S.S.R.  called  on  that  body  to  take 


1  Made  in  Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary) 
on  Mar.  30  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3679). 


certain  steps  relative  to  the  United  Nations  ope.- 
tion  in  the  Congo ;  here  we  have  been  told  by  I 
distinguished  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  t\ 
only  the  Security  Council  can  authorize  and  p*- 
form  certain  acts  of  a  similar  character.  Ai 
that  we,  as  a  committee  of  the  General  Assernl', 
are  even  powerless  to  consider  the  matter  bef  e 
us.  In  both  instances  fantastic  and  unbelievae 
charges  are  made  against  certain  member  stais, 
including  the  United  States,  and  even  a  horrie 
and  indefensible  charge  of  complicity  in  mur'r 
is  leveled  against  the  Secretary-General. 

We  shall  refrain  from  an  answer  in  kind} 
such  obvious  untruths  as  my  Government's  allejj  1 
control  of  the  processes  of  the  United  Natios. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  violent  and  unjustif  1 
attack  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  cr 
fellow  member  states  as  much  as,  if  not  more  th: I 
on  my  Government. 

Nor  shall  we  here  again  defend  the  office  of  1 3 
Secretary-General  or  its  incumbent.  We  are  cm 
vinced  that  the  stature  of  the  office  itself  and  id 
impeccable  character  of  its  occupant  speak  :r 
more  loudly  against  such  unfounded  charges  thi 
any  words  of  ours. 

I  repeat,  as  a  newcomer  I  have  kept  asking  rr- 
self  what  is  the  motive  and  purpose  of  all  th 
These  studied  and  deliberate  efforts  to  confu 
and  complicate  these  deliberations  certainly  do  it 
seek  an  alternative  method  to  honor  the  comm- 
ments  already  made.  Can  it  be  the  size  of  I 
bill  that  provokes  these  methods  ?  The  bill  I 
large,  but  in  any  culture  it  is  not  the  size  of  a  U 
that  changes  the  moral  or  legal  principles  - 
volved.  Unquestionably  the  size  of  the  bill  al 
its  emergency  character  creates  problems  of  pf- 
ment  for  certain  states  whose  assets  are  more  thi 
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lined  by  other  commitments.  It  would  be 
:el  and  thoughtless  not  to  consider  this  aspect 
our  mutual  problem.  My  Government,  and  we 
De  others,  are  prepared  to  recognize  this  as  a 
tter  for  special  consideration.  But  certainly 
s  is  not  a  barrier  to  correct  and  honorable  con- 
sions  on  the  part  of  governments  which  possess 
at  resources  and  boast  of  enormous  economic 


I.  Fiscal  Position 

)nly  a  casual  look  at  the  alternative  to  assess- 
nt  and  payment  can  bring  home  to  us  the  peril- 
i  issue  that  we  debate.  The  treasury  of  the 
ited  Nations  is  virtually  bare ;  the  Organization 
i  borrowed  substantial  sums  to  keep  afloat, 
is  committee  has  before  it  all  of  the  available 
diligence  on  this  subject  plus  the  report2  of 

results  of  careful  processing  by  the  Advisory 
nmittee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
estions.  These  facts  speak  powerfully.  A 
lure  to  face  this  issue  forthrightly  and  effec- 
ily  can  only  produce  a  default  by  the  United 
tions  in  meeting  its  obligations  in  a  matter  of 
}ks. 

[he  Canadian  delegation  has  presented  us  with 
lear  picture  of  our  fiscal  position.  There  are 
le  member  states  who  seem  to  feel  untouched 
this  financial  problem  involved  in  keeping  the 
-ce,  who,  as  the  distinguished  representative  of 
lada  aptly  demonstrated,  are  ultimately  and 
xtricably  caught  in  the  web  of  this  precarious 
tncial    predicament.    The    Secretary-General 

had  to  borrow — and  he  will  have  to  continue 
>orrow — funds  from  the  reserve  accounts  of  the 
icial  Fund  and  of  the  ETAP  [Expanded  Pro- 
m  of  Technical  Assistance]  which  are  destined 

economic  and  social  programs.  Without  the 
sibility  of  repayment  it  is  not  alone  the  U.N. 
(ration  in  the  Congo  that  will  suffer.  Then, 
fonceivably  all  United  Nations  troops  and  staff 
'•e  ordered  out  of  the  Congo  today,  the  costs 
jirred  and  to  be  incurred  would  destroy  any 
^sibility  of  repayment  of  loans  unless  we  do 
i  job  constructively  here.  The  financial  integ- 
w  of  the  United  Nations  is  indivisible ;  a  failure 
■<e  would  mean  a  failure  on  other  fronts  as  well. 

akewise  our  Canadian  colleague  issued  a  call 


U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Congo  Financing 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  175  dated  March  30 

The  United  Nations  is  facing  a  serious  financial 
crisis,  brought  to  a  head  by  the  United  Nations 
military  Operation  in  the  Congo  and  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  pay  its  share  of  United  Na- 
tions Operation  in  the  Congo  expenses  as  part  of 
its  campaign  to  control  or  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  has  helped  to  meet  this  United 
Nations  problem  by  prompt  payment  of  its  contri- 
bution to  the  1960  costs  of  United  Nations  Operation 
in  the  Congo.  The  issue  now  being  debated  by  the 
Fifth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  financing 
the  Congo  operation  for  1961,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  which  must  be  settled  by  the 
current  session.  We  expect  to  do  our  share  toward 
meeting  this  cost  and  we  fully  expect  other  respon- 
sible governments  to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  United  States  delegation  in  New  York  has 
announced  today  [March  30]  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  make  a  sizable  voluntary  contribution 
toward  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 
expenses  over  and  above  its  normal  assessed  share 
of  the  total  of  $120  million.  The  exact  amount  and 
form  of  this  contribution  will  be  determined  in  part 
by  the  actions  taken  and  views  expressed  by  other 
governments.  We  and  others  who  believe  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the  United  Nations 
do  not  intend  to  stand  by  silently  and  permit  a  few 
nations  deliberately  to  destroy  what  stands  today  as 
man's  primary  hope  for  peace. 


J.N.  doc.  A/4713. 


for  payment  of  obligations.  It  is  time  that  we 
recognize  that  a  resolution  of  assessment  is  but 
the  first  step.  Bankruptcy  can  come  from  an  over- 
load of  unpaid  receivables  no  less  than  from  a 
refusal  to  assess.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
call  on  the  Secretariat  to  present  a  plan  and  pro- 
gram to  expedite  collections  and  improve  cash 
flows  into  the  United  Nations  treasury.  The 
dreary  prospect  in  terms  of  available  funds  will  be 
only  slightly  improved  by  a  resolution  unless 
means  are  found  to  expedite  payment  of  assess- 
ments. It  is  high  time  that  we,  all  of  us,  recognize 
the  high  priority  that  our  governments  should 
place  on  payment  of  assessments.  This  problem 
needs  energetic  review  and  consideration  in  the 
area  of  policies,  procedures,  and  administration. 
We  would  support  wholeheartedly  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  examination  into  this  area  and  for 
recommendations  to  meet  this  pressing  challenge. 
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One  must  not  idly  regard  direct  attacks  on 
the  United  Nations  Organization;  but  these  at 
least  possess  the  dignity  of  candor,  even  when 
wrong.  But  it  must  be  far  below  the  stature  of 
the  sovereign  powers  of  the  world  to  destroy  in- 
directly this  "last  great  hope  for  peace"  by  the 
relatively  mean  and  undignified  procedure  of  not 
paying  bills.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  our 
obligations  to  mankind  and  to  posterity. 

We  stand  today  at  the  bar  of  history — all  of 
us.  Even  though  the  cynic  may  question  the  wis- 
dom of  extended  remarks,  so  many  of  which  have 
already  been  made,  no  member  state  feeling  the 
awesome  weight  of  its  responsibility  dare  refrain 
from  making  known  its  views  and  commitments. 
This  issue  is  fraught  with  far  greater  peril  than 
a  direct  attack  on  the  United  Nations.  Impreg- 
nated into  the  very  fabric  of  this  question  of 
approval  and  payment  of  a  relatively  huge  sum 
of  money  to  support  political  decisions  of  this 
Organization  are  all  of  the  pains  and  problems 
of  the  family  of  nations  seeking  a  formula  to 
live  together.  The  foundation  stone  of  such  a 
hopeful  eventuality  must  be  mutual  integrity. 
A  failure  to  assume  and  discharge  this  obligation 
exposes  the  United  Nations  to  imminent  dangers 
of  decline  and  deterioration — a  cancerous  growth 
eating  away  at  the  vital  hopes  of  humanity  that, 
in  these  precincts,  nations  of  differing  philosophies 
and  orientation  can  weld  together  a  solid  basis 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Implementing  Words  With  Deeds 

Words  in  this  area  are  meaningless  without 
deeds.  We  and  others  who  believe  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  the  United  Nations  do  not 
intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  a  small  group 
of  nations  to  destroy  it.  The  United  States  is 
accordingly  prepared  to  make  an  extraordinary 
financial  contribution  toward  ONUC  [United 
Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo]  expenses  to 
demonstrate  its  desire,  and  its  faith,  that  the 
United  Nations  shall  survive  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  make  a  sizable  voluntary  contri- 
bution toward  ONUC  expenses  over  and  above 
its  normal  assessed  share  of  the  total  of  $120  mil- 
lion. The  exact  amount  and  form  of  this  con- 
tribution have  not  yet  been  finalized  and  will  be 


determined  in  part  by  the  actions  taken  and  vil 
expressed  by  other  governments. 

As  was  the  case  last  fall  it  is  our  wish  t 
voluntary    contributions    made    by    the    Uni 
States  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  financial  bj 
den  on  those  countries  having  a  lesser  capacity 
pay.3     In  this  connection  we  have  very  muchi 
mind  the  views  expressed  in  this  committee  3 
the  distinguished  representatives  of  Venezu 
Mexico,  and  Colombia,  who  described  the  bun 
imposed  on  their  countries  by  the  payment  of 
tributions  for  United  Nations  expenses  for  U 
[U.N.  Emergency  Fund]  and  ONUC.    Acco 
ingly  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  this  cc 
mittee  once  again  to  work  out  an  equitable  syst 
of    rebates    by    making   use    of   the   volunt? 
contributions   of   the   United   States   and   ot! 
countries. 

Let  us  make  one  point  very  clear.  The  oi 
of  the  United  States  to  make  voluntary  con-i 
butions  over  and  above  its  normal  assessed  p-> 
centage  of  the  $120  million  ONUC  expenses! 
made  on  the  understanding  that  there  is  gene' J 
recognition  that  all  member  governments  have  c 
obligation — a  very  serious  and  solemn  obligation  - 
to  pay  their  fair  shares  of  these  expenses. 

It  is  our  impression  that  an  overwhelming  n 
jority  of  member  governments  do  recognize  s 
an  obligation.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
standing  exceptions.  All  others  have  accepted  I  e 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  with  respt 
to  the  financing  of  ONUC.  It  is  true  that  the 
have  been  evidenced  some  differences  of  opinh 
as  to  the  basis  and  precise  character  of  the  ol- 
gations  to  pay,  but  the  obligation  has  been  rec<- 
nized.  The  United  States  takes  the  view  tit 
the  obligation  is  a  legal  one. 

Reappraisal  of  Assessment  Obligations 

We  realize  that  there  are  differences  of  opinh 
as  to  what  is  the  fair  share  which  member  g(- 
ernments  should  pay  toward  ONUC  expenses.  (1 
this  point  we  listened  with  attention  to  the  d- 
tinguished  representative  of  Venezuela  speakJ 
on  behalf  of  our  Latin  American  colleagues.  "U 
understand  and  have  great  sympathy  for  mm 
of  his  position.  We  are  unable  to  agree  that,  1 
the  closing  days  of  the  resumed  15th  General  J- 


3  For  a  statement  made  by  the  U.S.  representative  1 
Committee  V,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26,  1960,  p.  975. 
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inbly,  there  is  sufficient  time  to  work  out  a  new 
rmula  for  fixing  contribution  shares.  Nor  do 
b  quite  see  the  validity  of  dividing  an  assessment 
this  nature  into  three  categories.  On  the  other 
Lnd  my  Government  is  very  much  impressed  with 
e  suggestion  that  there  be  established  a  new 
tile  of  assessments  for  peace  and  security  opera- 
>ns  which  would  recognize  that  a  special  re- 
onsibility  for  obligations  of  this  character  rests 
ith  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
)uncil.  The  United  States  has  recognized  this 
>int  of  view  by  making  special  financial  con- 
ibutions  both  to  UNEF  and  ONUC.  We  are 
ite  ready  to  explore  this  approach  further, 
lere  are  other  aspects  of  our  recent  experiences 
assessing  and  paying  the  costs  of  keeping  the 
ace,  which  likewise  need  examination.  As  long 
we  look  upon  this  matter  as  one  of  collective 
sponsibility,  we  have  need  to  examine  the  present 
d  past  and  try  to  develop  a  policy  and  formula 
lich  may  serve  us  better  in  the  future.  We 
mid  gladly  support  a  proper  resolution  estab- 
hing  the  machinery  to  do  just  this  and  requir- 
y  a  report  of  recommendations  to  the  16th  Gen- 
ii Assembly. 

We  firmly  believe  that  these  payments,  except 
r  adjustment  in  hardship  cases,  should  be  man- 
tory.  We  know  that  there  are  certain  states 
io  honor  their  obligations  who  believe  that  these 
xild  be  treated  as  only  a  moral  obligation.  We 
n  with  them  in  at  least  the  hope  that  a  day  may 
ne  in  the  United  Nations  when  this  high- 
nded  approach  can  be  pursued  in  all  of  our 
leavors.  The  record  to  date  does  not  support 
lfidence  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  in 
r  mutual  relations.  The  sorry  history  of  the 
k  of  support  by  some  powers  of  UNEF,  refugee 
)grams,  and  other  activities  does  not  permit  tak- 
j  such  a  risk.  The  record  in  the  payment  of  ob- 
ations  for  the  Congo  certainly  does  not  permit 
reliance  on  such  an  approach. 
In  the  nature  of  our  work  together  there  will  be 
asions  when  voluntary  contributions  should 
j  the  rule.  But  in  matters  affecting  the  ability 
fthe  United  Nations  to  meet  authorized  obliga- 
bs,  we  do  not  believe  that  room  should  be  left 
member  states  to  pick  and  choose  what  they 
\  1  support  and  what  they  will  not. 
We  have  already  referred  to  a  speech  delivered 
(the  outset  of  our  committee's  proceedings  by 
•  distinguished  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


We  have  read  and  reread  it.  It  is  full  of  claims,  al- 
legedly legal,  that  would  stay  our  action.  Our 
chairman  has  disposed  of  these  claims.  But  no- 
where in  this  document  of  many  pages  can  I  find 
the  hint  or  suggestion,  real  or  implied,  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  minimum,  if  not  its  just,  share  of  this  obliga- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  some  others  who  have 
followed  this  path  in  the  past  are  preparing  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  We  do  not  claim  omniscience; 
but  if  it  is  our  proposals  or  conditions  that  make 
it  impossible  for  these  dissenters  to  pay,  then  let 
them  at  least  come  forward  with  offers  of  payment 
in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas.  There  is  al- 
ways room  for  discussion  between  us  if  we  first 
accept  the  principle  that  it  is  our  joint  and  mutual 
obligation  to  assess  and  pay  these  debts. 

Let  us  be  abundantly  clear  about  one  thing. 
My  Government  does  not  approach  the  need  to 
pay  its  share  and  more  of  this  obligation  with 
songs  of  joy  on  our  lips.  At  times  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  assume  that  whatever  funds  we 
provide  are  come  by  easily,  out  of  huge  surpluses, 
and  without  sacrifices.  No  nation  here  represented 
has  reached  the  ultimate  goals  of  its  hopes  for  its 
people.  My  Nation  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
truth.  The  standards  we  have  set  for  our  people 
may  be  relatively  high.  But,  as  many  of  you 
know,  it  is  still  only  a  dream  until  all  of  our  people 
are  privileged  to  attain  our  goals  for  the  common 
weal.  Funds  that  are  diverted  from  our  public 
income  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  this  character 
defer  the  day  when  certain  wants  of  our  own 
people  are  satisfied. 

We  deeply  regret  with  all  right-thinking  people 
the  need  for  a  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Congo.  Yet  it  is  better  to  defer  the  meeting  of 
our  essential  needs  than  to  permit  the  Congo  to 
become  the  spark  for  a  greater  catastrophe  or  to 
debate  who  pays  the  bill  while  the  newly  won 
independence  of  the  Congolese  deteriorates  or  is 
lost  by  our  common  neglect.  We  devoutly  wish 
that  this  emergency  shall  soon  end,  but  such  wishes 
can  only  find  fruition  if  we  resolutely  and  hon- 
orably meet  the  challenges  of  this  day. 

Growth  to  Maturity 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  the  luxury  of  a  few 
elementary  and  general  observations. 

We  meet  here  in  a  complex  forum.  These  are 
governments  of  many  nations  of  the  world  that 
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are  sitting  in  this  chamber.  The  decisions  we 
shall  contrive  to  reach  will  be  the  products  of  the 
multiple  capitals  of  the  world.  Into  our  delibera- 
tions must  go  the  views  of  presidents,  prime  min- 
isters, foreign  and  finance  ministers,  secretaries 
of  state  and  of  treasuries,  and  a  whole  small  uni- 
verse of  lesser  dignitaries.  Our  decisions  un- 
doubtedly will  have  an  imperceptible  mixture  of 
the  ingredients  of  politics  and  finance. 

We  who  sit  here  represent  these  many  nations ; 
yet  in  another  sense  we  make  representations  to 
them.  In  all  of  this  maze  of  sovereignties  and 
protocol  we,  each  of  us,  are  the  equal  of  any  in 
one  respect — we  are  human  beings,  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  vitally  concerned  with  generations 
yet  unborn  and  moved  by  the  inner  hope  that  our 
collective  statesmanship  may  permit  their  birth. 

Those  of  tomorrow  will  look  down  on  these 
days  through  which  we  pass  in  one  of  two  ways : 
Either  this  will  be  characterized  as  a  period  of 
pain  arising  out  of  the  growth  to  maturity  of 
the  noble  and  inspirational  ideals  expressed  in  the 
charter  of  this  Organization;  or  else  this  will  be 
looked  upon  as  the  era  in  which  raised  voices  and 
relatively  small  bills  unpaid  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  disintegration  and  the  disillusion  of  another 
of  mankind's  great  dreams. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  the  latter.  But 
if  it  is  to  be,  let  us  not  drift  into  it.  Let  us  be 
possessed  of  the  courage  and  foresight  to  face 
up  to  our  failure  in  finding  an  answer  to  our  search 
for  collective  security.  The  strident  voices  that 
find  fault  freely,  and  I  mean  this  in  its  dual  sense 
such  as  often  and  without  cost,  must  not  frighten 
us  into  losing  even  a  twinkle  of  a  hope  for  a  better 
world. 

If  on  the  other  hand  this  is  really  a  period  of 
growth  to  maturity  through  which  the  United 
Nations  is  passing,  let  us  realize  that  in  human 
experience  such  growth  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  pain  and  sacrifice.  If  we  can  with  genuine 
statesmanship  prevail  over  this  difficult  chapter, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  road  ahead  may  not  be 
all  uphill.  Viewed  in  these  more  optimistic  terms, 
it  seems  to  my  delegation  that  those  who  truly 
believe  in  collective  security  and  who  honestly 
seek  a  family  relationship  among  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  are  justified  in  making  a 
sacrifice  at  this  stage.  In  retrospect  it  may  be 
written  of  us  that  a  very  small  and  relatively 
puny  sum  that  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  bought 


the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  inspiration 
hope  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  alone  the  hard  facts 
fiscal  probity  that  must  move  us  as  we  enter  in 
the  phase  of  seeking  mutually  acceptable  answer 
Let  us  even  be  more  mindful  of  the  ideals  and  t 
solemn  purpose  that  first  brought  us  to  this  coi 
ference  table. 


United  Nations  Postpones  Discussion 
of  Disarmament  Until  16th  Session 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Adlc 
E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Generc. 
Assembly,  made  in  Committee  I  (Political  an 
Security)  on  March  30,  together  with  the  text  of 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  that  do 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3682 

The  United  States  desires  to  do  everything  pos 
sible  to  put  an  early  and  a  sure  end  to  the  arir 
race  which  threatens  humanity.  We  are  eager  t 
resume  negotiations  soon  and  under  condition 
which  will  produce  results  and  not  further  disaj, 
pointments.  It  is  only  through  negotiations  tha 
we  can  make  progress. 

We  are  intensively  studying  our  disarmamen 
policies  in  the  light  of  developing  political,  sci 
entific,  and  technical  trends.  We  are,  of  course 
hopeful  that  other  states  are  doing  the  same.  Ou 
study  is  not  complete  but  it  is  being  pressed  a 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  shall  be  ready  for  wha 
we  hope  will  be  fruitful  negotiations  by  the  end  o 
July. 

In  the  meantime,  exchanges  of  views  will  con 
tinue  during  June  and  July  between  the  state 
concerned  on  questions  relating  to  disarmamen 
and  to  the  resumption  of  negotiations  in  an  appro 
priate  body  whose  composition  is  to  be  agreec 
upon. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  ari 
submitting  to  this  committee  a  resolution  propos 
ing  that  the  General  Assembly  decide  to  take  uj 
at  its  16th  session  the  problem  of  disarmament  anc 
all  pending  proposals  relating  to  it.  We  hope  tha 
all  members  of  the  committee  will  support  thi; 
resolution. 
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In  recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns,  an  understanding  has  been  reached  between 
b  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  inform 
a  16th  General  Assembly  of  the  progress  made. 

XT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

The  General  Assembly 

Pakes  note  of  the  statements  made  by  the  heads  of  the 

egations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on 

s  question  of  disarmament,  and 

Decides  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  problem  of  dis- 

nament,  and  all  pending  proposals  relating  to  it  at  its 

teenth  session. 


ie  Question  of  South-West  Africa 

ATEMENT  BY  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM3 

[  should  like  first  of  all  to  express  a  sense  of 
jh  privilege  at  joining  the  membership  of  the 
languished  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General 
sembly.  No  committee  has,  I  believe,  a  record 
greater  achievement  in  the  almost  16  years  since 
>  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  with 
feeling  of  humility  that  I  take  my  seat  here, 
lowing  many  outstanding  United  States  repre- 
itatives,  including  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  the 
>norable  Mason  Sears,  Ambassador  Francis 
yre,  and,  going  back  to  1947,  the  Honorable 
an  Foster  Dulles. 

[  am  sure  that  in  all  the  years  that  this  com- 
ttee  has  been  meeting  it  has  never  included  more 
-standing  representatives  from  all  over  the 
rid  than  it  now  does  and  that  it  has  never  had 
re  able  leadership  than  it  enjoys  today  from 
eminent  officers. 

The  Fourth  Committee  has  a  reputation  for  be- 
•  the  hardest  working  committee  in  the  General 
sembly.  No  one  has  ever  accused  the  members 
this  committee  of  being  inarticulate  or  of  fail- 
to  speak  their  minds  on  a  contentious  issue. 
b  its  members  have  also  demonstrated  a  degree 
mutual  respect  and  accommodation  not  always 


U.N.     doc.    A/C.1/L.267;     adopted    unanimously    in 

imittee  I  on  Mar.  30. 

Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
Assembly  on  Mar.  13  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 

$)•  Mr.  Bingham  is  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
Assembly. 


found  in  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  in  some  small 
measure  to  a  continuation  by  the  committee  of  its 
record  of  achievement,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mittee's reputation — though  we  may  cherish  that 
reputation — but  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
human  values  we  seek  to  promote. 

Position  of  Union  of  South  Africa 

We  are  confronted  today  with  what  has  been 
one  of  the  most  distressing  and  intractable  prob- 
lems that  has  confronted  this  committee  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  stubborn  nature  of 
this  problem  that  all  the  United  States  representa- 
tives on  this  committee  whom  I  mentioned  before, 
and  others  as  well,  have  had  occasion  to  discuss 
South-West  Africa  before  the  committee.  Yet  it 
must  be  stated  that  in  all  these  years  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  the  situation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  change  as  has  occurred  has  been  for 
the  worse. 

In  spite  of  the  repeated  urgings  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  successive  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been 
adamant  in  its  refusal  to  recognize  any  interna- 
tional obligations  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
Territory  of  South- West  Africa.  Year  after 
year  it  has  rejected  or  ignored  General  Assembly 
resolutions  urging  that  it  enter  into  a  trusteeship 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  Territory.  It  has 
ignored  or  rejected — sometimes  in  the  rudest  of 
language — the  decisions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  defining  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tinued obligation  with  respect  to  the  Territory 
under  the  mandate  granted  to  it  following  the 
First  World  War. 

Over  these  same  years,  while  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  continuously  refused  to  recognize  any 
international  obligation  with  respect  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, its  policies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Territory  have  grown  increasingly  harsh  and 
repressive.  The  policy  of  apartheid  has  been 
introduced  and  more  and  more  rigorously 
imposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  United  States  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  a  magnificent  statement  of  the  faith 
of  free  men  everywhere.  The  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  associates  reflected  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  revolution  on  these  shores  and  have  ex- 
pressed the  aspirations  of  human  beings  strug- 
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gling,  through  all  the  decades  since,  for  equality 
of  opportunity,  for  human  dignity,  and  for  free- 
dom.   Permit  me  to  recall  these  deathless  words : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  .  .  . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
wholly  successful  in  our  efforts  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  represented  by  those  words,  but,  along  with 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  recognize 
the  validity  of  those  ideals  and  we  have  striven 
with  considerable  success,  and  will  ever  continue 
to  strive,  to  achieve  them.  The  appalling  thing 
about  the  policy  of  apartheid  is  that  it  rejects 
those  ideals  in  principle,  as  well  as  in  practice. 
The  policy  of  apartheid  is  founded  on  a  hateful 
concept  that  human  beings  of  different  races  are 
not  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Moreover, 
it  rejects  the  principle  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
members  of  this  committee,  without  exception, 
would  agree  that  in  the  case  of  South-West  Africa 
the  government  exercised  by  the  mandatory  power 
is  not  derived  from,  and  does  not  have,  the  con- 
sent of  the  vast  majority  of  the  governed.  I  say 
without  exception,  because  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  itself  apparently  does  not  believe  that  the 
governed,  when  their  skins  are  of  a  darker  hue, 
have  any  right  to  expect  that  they  should  have 
any  choice  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  them. 

Thus  the  policy  of  apartheid  is  repugnant  to 
us  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  it  is  to 
all  the  governments  represented  here,  save  one. 
It  is  particularly  deplorable  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  exercised  in  an  area  such  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  South- West  Africa,  where  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  international  obligations, 
even  though  it  refuses  to  recognize  those 
obligations. 

Testimony  of  Petitioners 

Last  week  we  heard  the  testimony  of  four  pe- 
titioners, Mr.  Ismail  Fortune,  Mr.  Mburumba 
Kerina,  the  Keverend  Marcus  Kooper,  and  Mr. 
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Jacob  Kuhangua.  The  picture  presented  by  the 
petitioners  of  cruel  repression,  of  persecution 
political  leaders  fighting  for  their  rights,  of  poli 
brutalities  is  truly  an  appalling  one,  and  it  stan 
on  the  record  uncontradicted  by  any  evidence  th 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  might  have  seen  fit 
introduce  by  way  of  reply  or  mitigation. 

In  keeping  with  its  habit  of  grim  rejection 
any  competence  by  the  United  Nations  with  i 
spect  to  the  Territory  of  South- West  Africa,  tj 
Union  has  chosen  to  take  no  part  in  these  pr 
ceedings.  It  cannot  then  complain  if  the  mer 
bers  of  this  committee  conclude  that  the  stat 
ments  of  the  petitioners  have  presented 
accurate  view  of  conditions  in  the  Territory, 
delegation  feels  the  most  acute  sympathy  for  t1 
victims  of  the  policies  of  apartheid  and  of  politic 
repression  in  the  Territory  of  South- West  Af  ric 
who  have  been  represented  here  by  these  eloque 
petitioners. 

In  saying  this,  I  should  like  to  have  it  undt, 
stood  that  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  a 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  equal,  if  differe 
cruelties  are  daily  practiced  and  where  politic 
repression  is  in  like  manner  the  rule.  But  the, 
situations  are  not  before  us  at  this  time. 

We  do  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  c 
tinguished  Committee  on  South-West  Afric 
presented  by  its  most  learned  and  able  chairm 
As  that  report  indicates,  the  Union  of  Sou 
Africa,  in  characteristic  disregard  of  the  decisio 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Natio 
has  declined  to  permit  the  Committee  on  Sou 
West  Africa  to  visit  the  mandated  territory 

In  attempted  justification  of  its  refusal, 
Union  presented  the  argument  that  the  matter 
sub  judice  in  the  International  Court  of  Justi 
Not  only  do  we  disagree  with  this  argument  on 
merits,  but  we  find  it  especially  unconvinci 
coming  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  wh 
has  ignored  or  rejected  the  prior  decisions  of 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  which  h 
given  no  assurance  that  it  will  accept  the  decisio 
of  that  august  Court  in  the  contentious  proceed 
that  has  now  been  brought  by  the  Governments 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia.    I  should  like,  with  all  c 
respect,  to  ask  the  representative  of  the  Union 
South  Africa  this  question:  Will  the  Union, 
establish  its  sincerity  in  putting  forward  the  s 
judice  argument,  assure  the  members  of  the  Unit 
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itions  that  it  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
ternational  Court  of  Justice  when  they  are  ren- 
red  after  due  consideration  in  the  present  pro- 
>ding?  I  wish  that  I  could  hope  for  an  affirm- 
ve  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  regrets  that  the 
lion  of  South  Africa  did  not  see  fit  to  permit 
j  Committee  on  South- West  Africa  to  visit  the 
srritory.  This  would  have  been  an  excellent 
portunity  for  the  Union  Government  to  dem- 
strate  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  sin- 
re  and  protracted  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
find  a  solution  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
arter  and  of  the  mandate.  We  can  only  conclude 
)m  its  noncooperation  that  the  Union  did  not 
int  this  committee  or  the  General  Assembly  to 
ve  before  it  the  information  which  the  Com- 
ttee  on  South- West  Africa  would  have  obtained 
d  would  have  brought  back  to  lay  before  us. 

ed  for  Tangible  Improvement  in  Situation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  at  this  time  any 
lit  resolution  to  submit,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
nment  on  any  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
an  offered  for  possible  approval  by  this  com- 
ttee.  As  I  began  by  saying,  the  rocklike  refusal 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  accept  in  any 
ghtest  degree  the  repeated  expressions  of  opin- 
i  by  the  world  community,  as  represented  by 
a  United  Nations,  has  made  this  problem  an 
traordinarily  difficult  and  intractable  one.  I 
>uld  merely  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
•rubers  of  this  committee,  in  considering  the 
rious  kinds  of  action  which  the  committee  might 
■ommend  to  the  General  Assembly,  would  keep 
istantly  in  mind  that  our  primary  objective  is 
achieve  some  tangible  improvement  in  the  sit- 
;tion  of  the  people  of  South-West  Africa  and 
it  an  important  secondary  objective  is  to  pre- 
ve  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United 
.tions.  Let  us  be  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid 
s  temptation  of  making  recommendations  which 
)  impractical  and  cannot  conceivably  be  carried 
L  or  which,  even  if  carried  out,  will  not  con- 
fute to  an  improvement  of  the  situation  or  may 
isn  be  harmful  to  our  basic  objectives.  It  would 
j  extremely  unfortunate,  for  example,  if  this 
nmittee  were  to  take  any  action  endangering  the 
ij  stence  of  the  mandate,  upon  which  the  United 
''  tions  position  in  this  matter  so  largely  depends, 
cewise  we  must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  to 


jeopardize  the  success  of  the  contentious  action 
brought  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia.  As  indicated  by  my  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1565  last  fall,  we  believe  that  this  proceeding 
is  of  great  importance  and  that,  in  instituting  it, 
the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  have 
performed  a  signal  service  on  behalf  of  all  peoples 
who  believe  in  the  essential  dignity  of  man,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

By  urging  that  we  approach  our  task  realistic- 
ally and  practically,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  should  become  discouraged  and 
throw  up  our  hands  on  this  problem.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  betray  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  great  numbers  of  human  beings  within  the  Ter- 
ritory and  to  betray  the  ideals  of  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

On  the  contrary  we  must  persevere  in  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  or  at  least  to  find  the  begin- 
ning of  a  way  that  may  lead  to  a  solution.  If  we 
do  so  with  determination,  it  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  should  be  able  indefinitely  to  resist 
the  moral  pressure  of  world  opinion  as  it  may 
be  brought  to  bear  through  the  medium  of  this 
great  forum. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  * 

The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's declaration  on  the  granting  of  independence  to 
colonial  peoples  and  territories  which  declares  that  im- 
mediate steps  shall  be  taken  to  transfer  all  powers  to 
such  peoples,  without  any  conditions  or  reservations,  in 
accordance  with  their  freely  expressed  will  and  desire, 
without  any  distinction  as  to  race,  creed  or  colour,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  complete  independence  and 
freedom, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1568  (XV)  inviting  the  Com- 
mittee on  South  West  Africa  to  go  to  South  West  Africa 
immediately,  inter  alia,  to  investigate  the  situation  pre- 
vailing in  the  Territory, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  from  the  interim  Report  ( docu- 
ment A/4705)  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
called  for  under  the  said  resolution  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  refuses  to  co-operate  with 
the  United  Nations  by  facilitating  the  mission  of  the 
Committee  on  South  West  Africa, 

Convinced  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1596(XV)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  ses- 
sion on  Apr.  7  by  a  vote  of  84  (including  U.S.)  to  0,  with 
8  abstentions. 
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United  Nations  to  discharge  fully  and  effectively  its  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  the  proper  implementation,  under 
its  supervision,  of  the  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa 
conferred  upon  His  Britannic  Majesty,  to  be  exercised  on 
his  behalf  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  continuing  deterioration 
in  the  situation  of  South  West  Africa  resulting  from  the 
continued  application,  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Mandate,  of  tyrannical  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Union's  administration  in  South  West  Africa,  such  as 
apartheid, 

Reiterating  its  concern  that  this  situation  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Recognizes  and  supports  the  passionate  yearning  of 
the  people  of  South  West  Africa  for  freedom  and  the  exer- 
cise of  national  independence  and  sovereignty ; 

2.  Rejects  the  position  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  implementation  of  resolution  1568 
(XV)  as  well  as  other  resolutions  concerning  South  West 
Africa ; 

3.  Deplores  the  attempts  at  the  assimilation  of  the 
mandated  Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  culminating 
in  the  so-called  referendum  held  on  5  October  1960,  as 
totally  unacceptable,  having  no  moral  or  legal  basis  and 
being  repugnant  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Mandate ; 

4.  Considers  that  the  full  and  effective  discharge  of  the 
tasks  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
in  operative  paragraph  4  of  the  Assembly's  resolution 
1568  (XV)  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  West  Africa,  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  South  West 
Africa  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  people  of  South  West 
Africa  in  complete  freedom,  and  their  right  of  accession 
to  national  sovereignty  and  independence  with  the  least 
delay ; 

5.  Requests  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa, 
therefore,  immediately  to  proceed  to  discharge  the  special 
and  urgent  tasks  entrusted  to  it  in  resolution  1568  (XV) 
as  fully  and  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  if 
such  co-operation  be  available,  and  without  it  if  necessary ; 

6.  Requests  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
to  extend  to  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa  such 
assistance  as  it  may  require  in  the  discharge  of  these 
tasks ; 

7.  Decides  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
to  the  situation  in  respect  of  South  West  Africa  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  will,  in  the  Assembly's  view, 
endanger  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  this 
resolution,  the  full  implementation  of  which  is  necessary 
to  bring  that  situation  to  a  speedy  end ; 

8.  Takes  note  with  grave  concern  of  reports  of  the 
terrorization  of  and  armed  action  against  the  indigenous 
inhabitants,  and  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  to  desist  from  such  acts ; 

9.  Requests  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa  to 
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submit  a  report  on  the  implementation  of  resolution  15 
(XV)  as  well  as  the  present  resolution  to  the  Genei 
Assembly  at  its  sixteenth  session. 

Portugal  Joins  Fund  and  Bank 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  I 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devt 
opment  announced  on  March  29  that  on  that  ds 
Portugal  had  become  a  member  of  the  Fund  ar 
Bank,  when  the  articles  of  agreement  of  these  h 
stitutions  were  signed  at  Washington  on  beha 
of  the  Government  of  Portugal  by  the  Amba 
sador,  Luis  Esteves  Fernandes. 

The  quota  of  Portugal  in  the  Internation 
Monetary  Fund  is  $60  million,  and  its  subscri] 
tion  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  800  shar. 
with  a  total  par  value  of  $80  million. 

Sixty-nine  nations  are  now  members  of 
Fund,  and  67  nations  are  members  of  the  Ba 
Admission  of  Portugal  brought  the  total  of  mer 
bers'  quotas  in  the  Fund  to  $14,800,700,000  and  tl 
total  subscribed  capital  of  the  Bank  t 
$19,996,200,000. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

IMCO  Second  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marc 
30  (press  release  177)  that  Wilson  T.  M.  Beal 
Jr.,  Minister-Counselor  for  Economic  Affair 
American  Embassy,  London,  will  serve  as  delegat 
and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Secon 
Assembly  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritim 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCO),  which  i 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  London,  April  5-25. 

Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond,  the  Commandam 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  will  serve  as  alternate  delegatf 
Other  members  of  the  delegation  include : 

Advisers 

George  R.  Jacobs,  Economic  Officer,  American  Embassj 

London 
Rear  Adm.  Henry  T.  Jewell,  USCG,  Department  of  th 

Treasury 
Capt.    Archibald    McComb,    USCG,    Department    of   th 

Treasury 
Robert   T.    Merrill,    Chief,    Shipping  Division,   Office  o 

Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of  Stat 
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>hn  Howard  Moore,  Office  of  International  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State 

imuel  E.  Perkins,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Robert  Seaver,  Legal  Adviser  for  International  Matters, 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 
[vin  Shapiro,  Vice  President,  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

alert  Shepheard,  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

illiam  G.  Vale,  Shipping  Division,  Office  of  Transport 
and  Communications,  Department  of  State 

■cretary  of  Delegation 

irry  Weiner,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

This  session  of  the  Assembly  will  consider, 
nong  other  things,  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
ilernational  Court  of  Justice  on  the  reconstitu- 
m  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee.  It  will 
so  elect  members  of  the  IMCO  Council  and 
lopt  a  work  program  for  the  Organization  to 
ver  the  next  2  years. 

ICD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  1 
•ress  release  182)  the  following  U.S.  delegation 
the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
d  Development  to  be  held  in  Paris,  April  18-19. 
ad  of  Delegation 

dter  W.  Heller,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers 

'mbers  of  Delegation 

bert  V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs 

m  W.  Tuthill,  Alternate  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
>peration  (OEEC) 

'lliam  McC.  Martin,   Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
I  win   M.    Martin,    Assistant    Secretary    of    State   for 
Economic  Affairs 


vtsers 

nuel  Abrams,  Officer  in  Charge,  Economic  Organiza- 

ion  Affairs,  Office  of  European  Regional  Affairs,  De- 

lartment  of  State 

ir  M.  Brown,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European 

Monetary  Agency  (EMA)  Board  of  Management 

Dewey   Daane,   Assistant    to    the    Secretary   of    the 

"reasury 

;on   Donnelley,    Assistant    to   the    Secretary    of    the 

'reasury 

rtimer    D.    Goldstein,    Deputy    Chief,    International 

'lnance  Division,  Department  of  State 


Alfred  Reifman,  Economic  Policy  Adviser,  U.S.  Mission 

to  the  OEEC 
James  Tobin,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Robert  Triffin,  Consultant  to  the  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers 
George  H.  Willis,  Director,  Office  of  International  Finance, 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Ralph  A.  Young,  Adviser  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

The  Economic  Policy  Committee  will  be  one  of 
the  permanent  committees  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  when  the  OECD  comes  into  existence. 
It  will  serve  as  the  primary  forum  for  consulta- 
tion among  member  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  policies  designed  to  achieve  a  high  and 
sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth  while  pre- 
serving financial  stability.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aims  of  the  OECD. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 

Signatures  and  acceptances:  Portugal,  March  29,  1961 ; 
Nigeria,  March  30, 1961. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December  27,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1501. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Portugal,  March  29,  1961; 
Nigeria,  March  30, 1961. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.     Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.     Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Somalia,  January  26,  1961. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention    with    six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21, 1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1961.1 
Accession  deposited:  Chad,  March  10,  1961. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.     Done  at 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Tokyo  November  9,  1959.     Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 16, 1960.     TIAS  4649. 
Signature:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Marcb  6, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

Ireland 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  March  16,  1956   (TIAS 
4059),   concerning    the    civil   uses   of   atomic    energy. 
Signed  at  Washington  February  13,  1961. 
Entered  into  force:  March  30,  1961. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  3, 1957  ( TIAS 
4016),  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  July  22,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  March  30, 1961. 

Philippines 

Agreement  for  adjustment  of  the  amount  and  final  settle- 
ment of  obligations  under  the  agreement  of  November 
6, 1950  (TIAS  2151),  relating  to  the  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  to  Philippine  National  Defense  Forces.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  27, 
1961.     Entered  into  force  March  27,  1961. 

Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment  of  arrearages  on  the 
surplus  property  agreement  of  April  22,  1946.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Warsaw  March  20,  1961.  En- 
tered into  force  March  20,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  15  confirmed  the  following  nom- 
inations : 

Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White 
House  press  release  dated  February  17. ) 

J.  Graham  Parsons  to  be  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
178  dated  March  31.) 

Avery  F.  Peterson  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  17th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willis  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ceylon. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  28.) 


Appointments 

Max  Isenbergh  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  ]- 
ucational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective  March  5.  (I| 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  rele:; 
163  dated  March  24.) 

Ralph  S.  Roberts  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ;j 
Management,  effective  February  21. 

Joseph  Elliott  Slater  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary : 
Educational    and   Cultural   Affairs,   effective  March 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  pr 
release  162  dated  March  24.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  27-April  2 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  27  which  appear  in, 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  149  of  March 
21,  155  of  March  23,  and  157  of  March  24. 

Subject 

Martin:  amendment  to  Sugar  Act 
of  1948. 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Financial  settlement  with  the  Philip-: 
pines. 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 

Rusk:  SEATO  meeting. 

Cleveland :  Washington  Council  of  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living. 

Williams:  Conference  on  African  Re- 
sources. 

DAG  communique. 

SEATO  communique. 

Transportation  of  military  and  para- 
military goods  to  Congo. 

U.S.  attitude  toward  Congo  financing. 

Visit  of  U.K.  Prime  Minister  (re- 
write). 

Delegation  to  IMCO  Second  Assembly 
(rewrite). 

Parsons  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Sweden  (biographic  details). 

Brown  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Nicaragua  (biographic  details). 

Stockdale  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Ireland    (biographic  details). 

Rusk :  return  from  SEATO  meeting. 

Delegation  to  OECD  Economic  Policy 
Committee  (rewrite). 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


'resident  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
tiscuss  Wide  Range  of  World  Problems 


Harold  Macmillan,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  made  an  informal  visit  to  Wash- 
igton,  April  J+-9,  for  a  series  of  talks  with 
^resident  Kennedy.  On  April  3  the  Earl  of 
lame,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
rrived  at  Washington  for  talks  with  Secretary 
f  State  Dean  Rusk,  departing  April  8;  loth 
'ecretaries  of  State  participated  in  talks  with  the 
'resident  and  the  Prime  Minister.  Following  is 
he  text  of  a  joint  statement  by  President  Kennedy 
nd  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  which  was  read 

0  news  correspondents  by  the  President  on  April 
,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
>arties  accompanying  Mr.  Macmillan  and  the 
^arl  of  Home. 

EXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT 

fhlte  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

We  have  a  statement  for  you  on  what  we  and 
>ur  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  other  advisers 
Lave  been  discussing  in  the  last  four  days. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  candid  and  friendly 
alks.  We  have  discussed  the  present  world  sit- 
uation in  general,  and  in  particular  the  major 
■ssues  of  international  relations  which  affect  our 
wo  countries.  We  have  reached  a  very  high  level 
f  agreement  on  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
he  problems  which  we  face.  We  realize  all  too 
fell  that  to  meet  these  problems  will  require 
rom  us  many  sacrifices. 

Open  and  friendly  discussions  have  served  to 
ilarify  and  confirm  our  common  commitment  to 
hose  who  care  for  freedom.  We  are  in  complete 
jgreement  as  to  the  gravity  and  depth  of  the 
langers  in  the  present  world  situation  for  those 
Lations  who  wish  to  retain  their  independence 

1  nd  the  priceless  right  of  choice. 

i  While  we  recognize  that  the  core  of  Western 
ecurity  against  armed  aggression  continues  to  be 
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the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  we  also  discussed 
how  our  countries  can  help  to  strengthen  the  Free 
World  as  a  whole. 

We  have  considered  what  measures  it  might  be 
advisable  to  take,  together  with  our  allies,  to  en- 
sure the  cohesion,  effectiveness  and  adaptability 
of  the  Atlantic  community  in  a  changing  world. 

To  this  end  we  have  examined  the  world  eco- 
nomic and  financial  situation,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  imbalance  and  short-term  capital  move- 
ments; the  need  for  coordination  to  meet  these 
problems  by  increased  utilization  of  existing  in- 
ternational machinery :  the  need  for  more  effective 
assistance  to  nations  in  an  earlier  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development :  and  the  need  for  maintenance 
of  world  trade  at  the  highest  possible  level.  We 
have  recognized  both  the  urgency  and  the  impor- 
tance of  further  steps  toward  the  economic  and 
political  unity  of  Europe. 

We  reaffirm  our  vigorous  support  of  the  United 
Nations  and  our  determination  to  oppose  the  at- 
tempts currently  being  made  to  undermine  its 
authority  as  an  instrument  for  peace  and  security 
in  the  world. 

We  have  given  close  attention  to  South  East 
Asia  and  specifically  to  the  critical  problems  of 
Laos  and  Vietnam.1 

We  are  agreed  upon  both  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  working  towards  satisfactory  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  also  reaffirm  the  determination  of  our  gov- 
ernments to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva  for  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  under  effective  inspection 
and  control. 

We  have  talked  as  partners,  but  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  are  closely  associated. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  543. 
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MEMBERS  OF  PARTIES 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
30  (press  release  176)  that  the  principal  members 
of  the  parties  accompanying  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  and  the  Earl  of  Home  would  be  the 
following : 

The  Prime  Minister's  Party 

Lady  Dorothy  Macmillan 

Sir  Norman  Brook,  G.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet 
P.  F.  de  Zulueta,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 
J.   E.   R.    Wyndham,   M.B.E.,    Private   Secretary  to   the 

Prime  Minister 
S.  H.  Evans,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  Public  Relations  Adviser 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  Party 

Sir  Frederick  Hoyer  Millar,  G.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  Permanent 
Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Office 

J.  W.  Russell,  C.M.G.,  News  Department 

Peter  Ramsbotham,  Head  of  the  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Section,  Foreign  Office 

A.  C.  I.  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary 

A.  A.  Acland,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 

12th  Anniversary  of  Signing 
of  NATO  Treaty 

Message  of  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  (Palm  Beach,  Fla.)  dated  April  3 

April  4th  marks  the  12th  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

We  are  justified  in  taking  pride  in  our  achieve- 
ments in  NATO  and  in  those  other  cooperative 
endeavors  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  this 
day  also  reminds  us  of  our  obligations  to  the 
future.  The  years  ahead  will  demand  of  us  all 
courage,  sacrifice  and  the  will  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  secure  and  to  advance  human  liberty. 
In  cooperation  with  one  another,  and  all  those 
around  the  globe  who  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
man,  we  can  and  we  will  succeed. 

Let  us  on  this  Anniversary  look  to  the  future 
in  this  spirit.  If  we  do  the  cause  of  freedom 
will  prevail. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
His  Excellency 
Alberico  Casardi 
Acting  Secretary  General 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Paris 


U.S.  Hopes  for  Workable  Treaty 
on  Cessation  of  Nuclear  Tests 


Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
Geneva  on  April  5  and  6,  where  he  conferred 
President  Kennedy's  request  with  Arthur  1 
Dean,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Conference  c 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Testi 
Following  is  a  statement  given  to  the  press  i 
Geneva  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  April  6  and  read  in, 
the  record  of  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Dean  on  th 
date. 

During  my  visit  to  Geneva  I  have  had  the  oppo 
tunity  to  confer  fully  with  Ambassador  Arthi 
H.  Dean,  our  principal  negotiator  at  the  Co] 
ference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapc 
Tests.  I  was  most  eager  to  hear  his  views  regar< 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Conference. 

I  came  here  at  the  request  of  President  Kenned; 
who  takes  a  very  deep  personal  interest  in  tli 
Conference.  The  President  has  instructed  An 
bassador  Dean  to  make  every  effort  to  determii 
whether  prompt  agreement  on  a  fair  and  equitab 
treaty  is  possible.2 

During  the  past  weeks  the  United  States  ai? 
United  Kingdom  delegations  have  presented  coi 
structive  proposals  in  the  Conference  covering 
major  issues.  These  proposals,  framed  after  clos 
consultation  between  the  two  Governments,  ha\ 
attempted  to  take  into  account  all  legitimate  S< 
viet  concerns  and  are  designed  to  promote  an  a 
cord  fair  to  all  parties.  They  should  be  completel 
satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  Union,  if  indeed  tl 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  conclude  a  treaty.  If 
treaty  is  to  be  effective  and  to  command  the  cor 
fidence  of  all  participating  nations  it  must  provi 
an  efficient,  reliable,  prompt  system  of  verificatio 
and  controls  not  subject  to  crippling  vetoe 
There  is  no  point  to  a  treaty  for  a  treaty's  sak 

The  Western  delegations  are  now  awaiting  t 
Soviet  response.  The  Government  and  people 
the  United  States  strongly  hope  that  the  Sovi 
response  will  be  prompt  and  constructive.    Th 

1  The  Vice  President  was  returning  to  the  United  Stat 
after  having  represented  the  President  at  ceremonies 
Dakar  on  April  3  and  4  celebrating  the  independence 
the  Republic  of  Senegal. 

2  For  a  statement  by  the  President,  see  Bulletin 
Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  478. 
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ly  recognize  the  importance  of  these  negotia- 
is.  For  our  part  we  want  a  sound,  effective 
I  workable  treaty. 

^.  sound  treaty  could  contribute  importantly  to 
eduction  of  international  tension,  and  to  prog- 


ress on  the  critical  problem  of  disarmament. 
For  this  reason  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  giving  close  attention  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Geneva,  and  I  shall  be  reporting  to  him  on 
the  situation  here  within  the  next  few  days. 


hancing  the  Strength  and  Unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 


Address  by  Vice  President  Johnson 1 


am  happy  to  bring  to  you  from  the  people 
I  the  Government  a  message  which  is  as  abso- 
i\j  determined  and  meaningful  as  it  is  simple 
btate.  That  message  is  that  the  United  States 
'esolved  to  do  everything  within  its  power — 
I  I  emphasize  the  word  "everything" — to  en- 
lce  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  North  Atlan- 
|  Community. 

I?his  message  reflects  the  basic  purpose  of  our 
eign  policy:  to  maintain  an  environment  in 
ich  free  societies  can  survive  and  flourish.  By 
1  societies  we  mean  those  in  which  the  consent 
ithe  governed  plays  an  important  role. 
ft  is  essential  to  this  environment  that  it  be 
icious.  It  is  essential,  too,  that  within  it  there 
uld  exist  the  will  and  power  to  protect  it 
[inst  enemies  and  the  opportunity  for  all  to 
elop  and  to  pursue  happiness  as  they  see  it, 
ihin  the  limits  of  ability  and  willingness  to 
•k. 

To  single  nation  has  enough  influence  and 
ver  to  maintain  this  spacious  environment  of 
I'idom.  The  coalition  of  the  peoples  and  na- 
jis  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  is 
ispensable  to  this  end.  Without  their  power — 
'  resultant  of  population,  resources,  technology, 
i  will — it  cannot  be  preserved. 
\)  the  United  States  it  is  of  prime  importance 
inaintain  and  strengthen  the  coalition,  both  its 


tfade  at  ceremonies  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
B;he  establishment  of  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
vers  Europe  (SHAPE)  at  Paris  on  Apr.  6. 


cohesion  and  power  within  the  Atlantic  area  and 
its  capacity  for  constructive  action  outside  that 
area. 

If  that  cohesion  and  capacity  are  to  be  en- 
hanced, vigorous  measures  will  be  required  in  the 
political,  military,  and  economic  fields. 

Action  in  the  Political  Field 

In  the  political  field  it  is  to  discover  and  act 
on  the  most  basic  of  the  various  Alliance  interests 
that  are  at  stake  and  thus  increase  the  Alliance's 
capacity  to  influence  events  in  the  world  at  large 
constructively. 

Progress  toward  an  integrated  European  com- 
munity will  help  to  enhance  that  capacity  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Community.  A 
more  cohesive  and  powerful  Europe  within  a  de- 
veloping Atlantic  Community  is  needed  to  under- 
take the  large  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  The  essen- 
tially national  and  loosely  coordinated  efforts  of 
the  past  will  no  longer  suffice. 

Our  end  goal — "that  remote  and  ideal  object" 
of  which  Lord  Acton  spoke,  "which  captivates 
the  imagination  by  its  splendor  and  the  reason  by 
its  simplicity" — should  be  a  true  Atlantic  Com- 
munity in  which  common  institutions  will  in- 
creasingly be  developed  to  meet  common 
problems. 

The  burgeoning  demands  of  the  less  developed 
countries  no  less  than  the  growth  of  Soviet  power 
dictate  that  a  more  tightly  knit  community  even- 
tually be  achieved.  In  progressing  toward  such 
a  community  we  can  regain  the  sense  of  forward 
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movement  and  imaginative  thinking  which  has 
characterized  the  Alliance  in  its  most  creative 
periods.  In  the  long  run  such  progress  may  well 
prove  to  be  indispensable  if  our  ultimate  goal  of 
a  free  and  orderly  world  community  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Action  in  the  Military  Field 

In  the  military  field,  too,  the  United  States  will 
do  its  utmost  to  sustain  and  enhance  the  strength 
of  the  Alliance.  I  shall  speak  more  briefly  about 
this  field,  since  these  matters  will  soon  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  Council. 

My  country's  approach  to  NATO's  military 
tasks  is  governed  by  the  principles  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  President's  recent  message 2  to  the 
Congress  on  our  own  military  budget.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  insure  that  any  potential  aggressor 
will  know  that  he  would  be  confronted  with  a 
suitable,  selective,  swift,  and  effective  military 
response. 

To  fulfill  this  objective  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  create  a  flexible  and  balanced  military 
posture.     This  is  also  the  goal  of  NATO. 

To  achieve  this  goal  several  steps  will  be  called 
for. 

For  one  thing  a  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  to 
build  up  NATO's  nonnuclear  defenses  will  be  re- 
quired. This  is  a  high-priority  task;  it  will  call 
for  increased  effort  from  all  of  us.  But  the  re- 
sult will  be  worth  the  sacrifice,  for  NATO's  de- 
fenses will  be  more  effective  and  their  deterrent 
power  greater.  As  part  of  its  contribution  to  this 
task  the  United  States  is  committed  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  defense  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  military  strength  on  the  Continent 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  President  was  ab- 
solutely clear  on  this  point  in  his  message  to 
NATO  soon  after  taking  office.3 

An  effective  NATO  nuclear  capability  is  also 
needed  to  achieve  our  goal,  and  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  consult  closely  with  all  members 
of  the  Alliance  on  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
maintaining  this  capability  in  the  future.  The 
security  of  Europe  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  inseparable. 

In  going  forward  with  a  practical  and  balanced 


2  H.  Doc.  123,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

3  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6, 1961,  p.  333. 


program  to  strengthen  NATO's  arms,  we  will 
duce  any  temptation  to  aggression  and  thus 
hance  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Action  in  the  Economic  Field 

The  fruits  of  peace  are  not  achieved  merely  I; 
avoiding  war.  We  must  also  seek  to  progre 
toward  a  richer  life  for  all  mankind. 

If  the  Atlantic  Community  is  to  help  achiei 
that  progress,  we  will  need : 

First:  higher  rates  of  growth  in  some  Atlant 
countries ; 

Second:  more  effective  coordination  betwec 
the  economic  policies  of  Europe  and  Norf 
America ; 

Third:  increased  aid  to  less  developed  coin 
tries;  and 

Fourth:  fair  sharing  within  the  Alliance  of  tl 
burden  of  that  aid  and  of  our  military  program 

The  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  C 
operation  and  Development]  was  created  to  he 
achieve  just  these  purposes.  The  United  Stat* 
intends  to  participate  fully  in  its  work  to  this  en 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  go  into  tl 
details.  I  wish  only  to  lay  out  the  general  cour 
of  action  to  which  we  are  dedicated  in  seekii 
closer  economic  cooperation  with  our  Atlant 
partners. 

We  cannot  fail  in  this  course  if  there  is  to  1 
a  high  assurance  of  maintaining  an  environmei 
in  which  free  societies  can  flourish.  The  effectiv 
ness  of  the  OECD  in  prosecuting  this  course  wi 
be  an  indispensable  base  both  for  the  militai 
programs  which  I  have  described  and  for  f ulfillir 
the  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  le 
developed  areas. 

The  political  impact  of  progress  to  this  end  ma; 
however,  be  even  more  significant  than  its  eo 
nomic  or  military  effect.    For  the  chief  Weste 
nations   will   have   been   brought   together  in 
earnest  conclave  to  launch  measures  of  great  a 
constructive  moment.     This  would  contribute 
their  confidence  and  cohesion  and,  over  the  lo 
run,  might  well  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  and  ev 
closer    relation    between    North    America    an 
Europe. 

It  would  make  more  solid  the  hope  that  t 
world  will  be  developed  in  peace — a  secure  ar 
peaceful  world  in  which  international  disput 
can  be  straightened  out  in  accordance  with  t 
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rter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  just  come 
n  Geneva.4  We  are  earnestly  striving  to  get 
iclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  want  and  we  pledge 
best  efforts  to  get  a  sound  and  effective  treaty. 
50  it  may  well  be  a  prelude  for  constructive 
ining  for  disarmament. 
E  these  hopes  are  frustrated  it  must  not  be 

will  not  be  upon  the  conscience  of  the  free 
•Id.  We  can  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  and 
wledge  that  we  labored  diligently  and  we  tried 
h  dignity  and  honor,  even  if  we  pled  in  vain, 
genuine  political — as  well  as  economic — com- 
lity  might  appear  increasingly  feasible  as  our 
»run  goal. 

uch  a  demonstration  of  the  Atlantic  nations'' 
acity  for  bold  and  creative  effort  could  not 

also  to  impress  mightily  friendly  nations  in 
jr  areas,  and  possibly  the  Communist  leaders 
nselves.  For  its  plain  import  would  be  to 
ig  within  reach  the  formation  of  what  would 
incomparably  the  most  powerful  economic 
uping  in  the  world.  No  calculation  of  the 
are  relative  strength  of  the  free  world  could 
;  to  be  decisively  affected  by  this  prospect. 

tinuing  Sacrifices  From  All 

f  we  go  forward  with  these  general  policies  in 
political,  military,  and  economic  fields  we  can 
c  forward  to  an  Atlantic  Community  which 
1  increasingly  fulfill  the  rich  promise  that  its 
nders  foresaw  when  they  signed  the  treaty  12 
'rs  ago. 

Tie  task  will  not  be  easy.    It  will  call  for  con- 
ling  sacrifices  from  all  of  us : 

Sacrifices  of  resources, 
acrifices  of  man-years  spent  in  uniform. 
Sacrifices  of  special  interests, 
'acrifices  of  ancient  concepts  in  the  light  of 

(wing  interdependence. 
i1 

|Ve  cannot  shrink  from  these  sacrifices  if  we  are 
ibe  worthy  of  the  common  civilization  which 
share. 
i^he  United  States  is  prepared  to  play  its  full 

I 
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part.  It  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  leadership, 
both  in  projecting  its  own  effort  and  in  setting 
forth  its  view  as  to  the  tasks  of  the  Alliance  as 
a  whole. 

The  message  that  I  bring  you  today  is  evidence 
of  its  unreserved  commitment  to  these  tasks,  which 
all  of  our  countries  will  need  to  prosecute  vigor- 
ously in  the  decade  that  lies  ahead  if  their  high 
purposes  are  to  be  achieved. 


President  Kennedy  Names  Members 
of  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Council 

The  White  House  announced  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  March  30  that  the  President  on  that  day 
had  appointed  to  membership  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Peace  Corps  a  group  of 
prominent  American  men  and  women.  The 
Council,  representing  a  cross  section  of  American 
life  and  thought,  will  give  guidance  and  counsel 
in  the  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  will  enable  the  Corps  to  benefit  by 
the  insight  and  experience  of  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs. 

The  following  have  accepted  membership  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council : 

Honorary  chairman:  William  O.  Douglas,  As- 
sociate Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Chairman:  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Vice  chairmen:  Mary  L.  Bunting,  David  E. 
Lilienthal,  Rev.  James  Robinson,  and  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr. 

Members:  Leona  Baumgartner,  Joseph  Beirne, 
Harry  Belafonte,  William  Sloan  Coffin,  LeRoy 
Collins,  Rev.  John  J.  Considine,  Henry  Crown, 
Albert  Dent,  John  Fischer,  Peter  Grace,  Corne- 
lius J.  Haggerty,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  E.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  Kintner,  Murray  D.  Lincoln, 
Frederick  R.  Mann,  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  James 
A.  McCain,  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Mrs.  E.  Lee 
Ozbirn,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Roger  Revelle,  John 
D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Eugene  W.  Rostow,  George  L.  Sanchez,  and 
James  Scott. 
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Mobilizing  Economic  Resources  for  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you  today  at  a 
gathering  of  this  significance.  This  is  a  pioneer- 
ing enterprise — an  American  conference  specifi- 
cally and  solely  devoted  to  African  resources.  We 
all  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  had 
the  imagination  and  foresight  to  plan  and  con- 
vene a  conference  of  such  high  mutual  interest  to 
Africa  and  to  this  country. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  word  of  gratitude  to  you 
who  have  made  this  conference  possible.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  American  businessmen  and 
educators  are  working  so  actively  and  construc- 
tively on  matters  vital  to  the  well-being  of  Africa 
and  to  find  distinguished  and  able  Africans  work- 
ing along  with  you  in  close  and  fruitful 
cooperation. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  with  you  so  soon 
after  my  return  from  a  trip  through  16  of  the 
nations  in  Africa.  I  do  not,  of  course,  presume 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  Africa  of  you  here  be- 
fore me.  While  it  was  not  my  first  visit — I  have 
been  to  the  continent  on  two  previous  occasions — 
most  of  you  have  many  years  of  experience  that 
I  cannot  hope  to  match.  But  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  occasion  to  talk  with  you  when  I  have  just 
come  from  the  stimulation  of  discussions  with 
leaders  of  the  new  Africa  and  fresh  from  the 
friendliness  and  warm  hospitality  we  found 
everywhere. 

This  trip  provided  the  opportunity,  and  for  me 
the  great  honor,  to  convey  to  African  leaders  the 
personal  greetings  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  renewed  assurances  of  the 
keen  interest  and  strong  friendship  of  the  United 
States.     It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  learn — 


1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  African  Re- 
sources at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  29  (press  release  171). 


to  learn  the  thinking  of  those  bearing  the  aweso 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  Africa,  to  talk  w  1 
businessmen,  teachers,  labor  leaders,  and  farm' 3 
and  to  see  both  the  progress  made  in  recent  yei 
and  the  tremendous  remaining  needs. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  visit  instil 
tions  of  every  kind — schools,  hospitals,  farms,  it 
factories.  Many  of  them  have  been  built  oij 
recently.  We  visited  the  sites  of  major  new  jl 
dustries  and  saw  again  for  ourselves  how  s]« 
scrapers  are  in  places  overlooking  thatched  rcxjj 
We  saw  huge  plantations  side  by  side  with  s| 
sistence  farming. 

Africa  is  a  continent  of  tremendous  contra  3 
as  you  know,  and  few  generalizations  will  sts : 
up  under  analysis.  But  I  came  away  with  h 
conviction,  both  as  a  result  of  my  own  observatic 
and  from  what  I  learned  from  others,  that  all  K 
governments  of  Africa,  both  new  and  old,  can  < 
said  to  be  in  a  race  with  time  and  the  expect  ati<s 
of  the  African  peoples. 

In  some  areas  and  among  some  peoples  the 
expectations  are  still  rather  inchoate,  represent^ 
deep  but  somewhat  vague  wishes  for  a  better  a:l 
more  meaningful  life.  More  and  more,  howev, 
the  desires  are  taking  concrete  form — for  a  docii 
in  the  village  and  an  allweather  road  to  the  ci', 
for  pure  rumiing  water  and  an  adequate  supply  i 
food  the  year  around,  for  a  better  house  to  lie 
in  and  decent  clothes  to  wear. 

Whatever  these  desires,  they  can  only  be  iKt 
by  the  application  of  resources  to  the  problem  f 
production.  This  is  equally  true  whether  we  a 
speaking  of  the  production  of  textiles,  the  prodv- 
tion  of  foreign  exchange,  or  the  production  f 
doctors;  hence  the  importance  of  this  confererJ 
and  the  vital  questions  it  is  considering. 

The  resources  of  Africa  itself  are  known  to  fi 
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Bmendous,  even  though  the  inventory  is  still 
r  from  complete.     I  say  "tremendous"  in  full 
lowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  some 
carters  today  to  emphasize  the  shortages  that 
list  in  certain  basic  materials  rather  than  the  de- 
slopment  advantages  that  Africa  possesses.  Per- 
ips  it  is  inevitable  that  the  pendulum  should 
i.'ing  back   after  years  in   which   romanticists 
roughout  the  rest  of  the  world  dreamed  of  Af- 
:ca  as  a  land  of  almost  unlimited  riches. 
The  real  resources  of  Africa,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
ore  prosaic  than  King  Solomon's  mines,  but  they 
ay  prove  far  more  valuable  in  the  long  run. 
hey  lie  in  hydroelectric  power,  which  is  just  now 
^ginning  to  be  developed  in  quantity,  and  in 
orkaday  metals  and  minerals  rather  than  in 
rge  new  findings  of  gold  and  diamonds.    From 
tese  will  come  the  industries  of  the  future.    They 
,n  be  found  in  a  new  agriculture,  which  takes  ad- 
mtage  of  the  techniques  developed  within  this 
aeration— indeed,  largely  since  "World  War  II. 
Cany  of  these  have  direct  application  to  the  soils 
id  climate  of  Africa.    And,  finally,  the  future 
is  in  the  greatest  resource  of  all — the  men  and 
omen  of  Africa.     This  human  resource  is  the 
otential  which  has  perhaps  been  tapped  less  than 
ly  other.    It  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  in  the  free 
orld  to  assure  that  the  great  human  resources 
i[  Africa  will  not  only  create  the  means  for  a 
jtter  life  but  will  also  be  the  beneficiaries  of  it. 
i  Most  of  the  economic  issues  I  heard  debated  in 
t frica  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  question :    How 
ist  can  the  resources  for  Africa  be  mobilized? 

would  like  to  restate  the  question  as  follows: 
ow  best  can  the  resources  for  Africa  be  mobilized 
it  the  benefit  of  Africa?  Development  based  on 
le  ruthless  exploitation  of  labor  is  certainly  not 
'ie  goal.  It  is  increasingly  appreciated  in  Africa 
lat  resources  mobilized  in  freedom  are  the  best 
)r  the  peoples  of  that  continent  in  the  sense  of 
iieir  happiness  and  spiritual  welfare.  We  now 
lust  demonstrate  that  free  development,  if  given 
Dth  opportunity  and  encouragement,  is  the  most 
iipid  and  efficient  means  for  undertaking  physical 
reduction. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in  demon- 
Crating  this  to  peoples  of  the  less  developed  na- 
jons  may  arise,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a  misunder- 
Canding  of  the  private-enterprise  system  as  it 
prists  today.     This  misunderstanding  must  give 

sdeep  concern. 


Importance  of  Private  Enterprise 

In  Africa,  as  you  from  Africa  know  best,  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  still  too  often  viewed  as  a  picture 
with  "profits"  written  in  red  across  the  center,  al- 
though we  have  long  since  seen  how  to  place  profits 
in  the  perspective  of  fair  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  Further,  Africans  have  shown  a 
sensitivity  concerning  foreign  "ownership"  as 
such,  perhaps  in  part  because  of  some  colonial  ex- 
periences in  which  "ownership"  implied  alienation. 
Yet,  in  the  world  of  modern  capitalism,  the  em- 
phasis—and the  contribution  that  only  free  coun- 
tries can  make— is  on  an  alert  and  progressive 
management.  Increasingly,  American  firms  pro- 
ducing abroad  are  finding  it  desirable  to  offer  to 
share  ownership  as  the  basis  for  a  sound  and  long- 
lasting  working  relationship. 

Those  of  us  in  this  room  know  that  the  tech- 
niques of  mobilizing  capital  in  the  free  world  have 
advanced  far  beyond  those  of  50  years  ago  and  are 
constantly  being  refined  and  improved.  The  re- 
sult means  the  ability  to  adapt  investment  decisions 
readily  to  the  rapidly  changing  technology  of  to- 
day. It  is  our  task,  it  seems  to  me,  to  assist  Africa 
in  taking  full  advantage  of  these  techniques. 

This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Africans,  both 
because  of  the  way  in  which  added  resources  from 
the  free  world  can  be  used  and  because  of  their  size. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  made  available  is  con- 
sistent with  the  human  values  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  share  both  here  and  in  Africa.  In  size, 
we  know  of  the  vast  sums  which  can  be  mobilized 
in  the  free  capital  market— sums  which  dwarf 
those  that  are  normally  available  to  governments. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  ask 
our  private  entrepreneurs  to  take  with  them 
abroad  the  same  sense  of  civic  responsibility  they 
exercise  at  home.  I  have  seen  evidence  in  Africa 
of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  American  firms  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  their 
families  through  health  services,  social  programs, 
and  technical  training.  At  the  same  time  we  feel 
justified  in  pointing  out  that  conditions  for  in- 
vestment abroad  must  be  reasonably  attractive.  ^ 
There  is  no  pretending  that  the  risks  for  pri- 
vate investment  are  not  high  in  some  parts  of 
Africa.  There  are  uncertainties  in  some  countries 
as  to  the  role  that  foreign  investment  should  play. 
Until  this  is  resolved,  it  may  mean  that  these  coun- 
tries are  deprived  of  this  valuable  source  of  cap- 
ital.   I  understand  that  you  have  discussed  this 
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President   Kennedy   Sends   Greetings 
to  Economic  Conference  at  Yaounde 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  6 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  March  25  to  the  conference  of 
chiefs  of  state  of  12  African  countries  at  Yaounde", 
Republic  of  Cameroun,  at  which  they  formed  the 
African  and  Malagasy  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation. 

Mabch  25,  1961 

It  gives  me  deep  pleasure  to  send  the  greetings 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
to  you  who  are  gathered  at  Yaounde^  to  consult  on 
matters  of  high  importance  in  your  mutual  interest. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  because  your  consul- 
tations represent  the  kind  of  regional  cooperation 
that  strengthens  hope  in  a  world  too  often  divided 
and  torn  by  dispute.  Yours  is  an  association  of 
free  and  sovereign  nations,  dedicated  to  construc- 
tive action  for  the  welfare  of  your  peoples.  It  is 
this  partnership  in  freedom  that  is  most  impressive 
to  my  country  and  it  deserves  the  emulation  of  us 
all.  I  congratulate  you  and  pledge  the  readiness 
of  my  country  to  provide  concrete  support,  if  you 
so  desire,  for  your  efforts  to  make  effective  a  per- 
manent organization  to  foster  your  economic  co- 
operation and  development.  You  have  our  warm- 
est good  wishes  for  every  success. 


problem  at  considerable  length.  In  my  own  think- 
ing I  try  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  foreign  in- 
vestment capital  is  not  just  an  item  on  a  ledger 
sheet.  It  represents  the  savings  of  ordinary 
American  citizens,  through  their  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies,  which  are  eventually  put  to  work 
and  result  in  economic  development  for  the  peoples 
of  Africa. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  potential  investors  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  continent.  We  here  know  that  the  head- 
lines of  unrest  and  conflict  are  atypical.  In  most 
of  Africa  people  are  going  about  their  work  peace- 
fully under  enlightened  leaders,  capable  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  and  devoted  to  the  con- 
structive task  of  economic  development.  Those 
of  us  who  have  the  facts  have  a  responsibility  to 
get  them  across  to  the  business  and  investment 
world. 


i  a 


U.S.  Approach  to  Foreign  Aid 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  private  em 
prise,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  alone  can 
the  job.    In  Africa,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  und 
developed  world,  the  needs  are  so  vast  and  var: 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  rely  exclusively  on 
vate  investment  channels  to  reach  all  the  objectiv 
of  more  rapid  economic  growth.    There  are  mi 
necessary  types  of  investments  for  which  priva 
sources  would  not  be  appropriate. 

I  speak  here  of  the  basic,  common  needs  f< 
a  society  to  be  workable — the  schools,  hospital 
and  roads.  The  decision  as  to  what  proportk 
of  the  total  economic  resources  should  go  for  thoi 
needs,  what  proportion  for  consumption,  and  wh; 
for  investment  in  factories  and  farms  is  a  di 
ficult  one.  Each  country  must  make  its  own  d 
cisions,  and  we  have  not  solved  it  in  any 
way  in  this  country.  But  we  are  materially 
proving  our  ability  to  be  responsive  to  those  dec 
sions,  wherever  they  are  based  on  intelligei 
planning  and  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  facts. 

The  present  approach  of  this  Government 
the  problem  of  foreign  aid  and  economic  devel 
ment  was  highlighted  in  the  President's  inau, 
ral  address2  and  presented  in  detailed  form 
the  special  message  to  Congress  on  March 
just  a  week  ago.    I  hope  this  realistic  humanitarie 
approach  is  going  to  fire  the  imagination  of  tl 
American  people. 

"We  are,"  President  Kennedy  said,3  "on  tl 
threshold  of  a  truly  united  and  major  effort  b 
the  free  industrialized  nations  to  assist  the  les: 
developed  nations  on  a  long-term  basis.  Man 
of  these  less-developed  nations  are  on  the  threshol 
of  achieving  sufficient  economic,  social,  and  polii 
ical  strength  and  self -sustained  growth  to  stan 
permanently  on  their  own  feet.  The  1960's  ca 
be — and  must  be — the  crucial  'decade  of  develoj. 
ment' — the  period  when  many  less-developed  m 
tions  make  the  transition  into  self-sustaine 
growth— the  period  in  which  an  enlarged  coir, 
munity  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  nation 
can  reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity."  Th 
President  added  that,  "Our  job,  in  its  larges 
sense,  is  to  create  a  new  partnership  between  th 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
8  Ibid.,  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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rthern  and  southern  halves  of  the  world,  to 
inch  all  free  nations  can  contribute,  in  which 
ch  free  nation  must  assume  a  responsibility  pro- 
•rtional  to  its  means." 

With  this  leadership  from  the  President  of  the 
nited  States,  with  a  more  logical  and  efficient 
ng-term  approach  for  American  foreign  aid, 
e  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  sustained,  co- 
gnitive effort. 

African  leaders — and  others — have  often  spoken 
:  the  need  for  aid  without  strings.  This  is  indeed 
lportant.  The  United  States  agrees  that  exter- 
d  aid  for  development  ought  to  be  provided 
ithout  external  interference  or  the  infringement 
!  the  independence  of  any  nation.  I  would  go 
le  step  further.  We  expect  the  Africans  them- 
lves  will  tie  one  string  to  all  their  efforts — that 
,  an  insistence  on  defending  their  freedom.  We 
ive  made  it  our  motto  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
le  price  of  liberty."  We  hold  no  copyright  on 
ds  principle  and  only  hope  that  others  will 
lopt  it. 

The  defense  of  the  freedom  of  man  and  human 
tgnity  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  the 
•eedom  to  choose — to  choose  one's  partners  and 
,ake  one's  decisions  without  fear.  In  the  modern 
orld  it  rarely  means  to  stand  alone  but  to  be 
3le  to  cooperate  on  a  basis  that  is  entirely 
Dluntary. 

trength  Through  Cooperation 

The  importance  of  cooperation  today  is  clear. 
.8  an  American  I  found  occasion  during  my  re- 
jnt  visit  to  cite  the  experience  of  my  own  country, 
tne  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  United 
tates  of  America  grew  strong  may  be  found 
l  that  word — united.  For  many  decades  we  were 
)lonial  dependencies  of  a  mother  country.  Our 
tates  had  different  religions  and  different  cul- 
iral  backgrounds.  We  lived  in  greatly  disparate 
limates  and  made  our  living  by  raising  different 
rops.  The  one  thing  we  had  in  common  in  those 
ays  was  our  love  of  freedom. 
I  We  learned  a  great  truth,  that  there  were  great 
dvantages  to  our  standing  together  in  freedom. 
i'he  answer  we  found  was  political  unity.  Our 
jind  of  political  unity  is  not  necessarily  the  an- 
|wer  for  Africa  or  for  any  part  of  it.  In  any 
|  vent,  whether  it  is  or  not  is  for  the  peoples  of 


Africa  themselves  to  say— certainly  not  for  me. 
But  you  are  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  advantages 
we  in  America  have  found  through  specialization 
in  our  industries,  the  free  interchange  of  goods  and 
services,  and  the  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  these 
labors  through  collective  bargaining  between  la- 
bor and  management.     We  can  perhaps  be  for- 
given if  we  are  convinced  that  the  nations  of  Af- 
rica, too,  are  certain  to  find  additional  strength 
and  greater  tangible  rewards  through  increased 
cooperation,  particularly  in  the  economic  field. 
It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  at  work  today  in 
Africa.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  attack 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  made  on  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  beset  the  continent.    The 
energy  and   determination   which  Africans   are 
bringing  to  this  task  are  impressive.    It  was  ap- 
parent at  the  recent  conference  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa  at  Addis  Ababa4 
and  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Commission  for 
Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara.    It  is  taking  a  highly  significant  turn  in 
the  meeting  which  is  now  taking  place  at  Yaounde, 
where  12  African  nations  are  forming  the  Organ- 
ization for  African  and  Malagasy  Economic  Co- 
operation.   It  is  encouraging  to  find  new  ideas  and 
approaches   so   actively  under  exploration,   and 
there  are  signs  of  progress  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  other  groups  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening economic  cooperation. 

Economic  independence  is  often  stated  by  Af- 
ricans to  be  their  second  priority  after  political 
independence.  This  is  a  worthy  ideal,  for  it 
means  freedom  to  develop  one's  country  in  terms 
of  the  aspirations  of  one's  own  people.  We  can  be 
partners  in  the  process  of  promoting  prosperity 
and  sound  economic  growth.  We  live — all  of  us— 
in  an  economically  interdependent  world.  This 
calls  for  economic  cooperation,  which,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Africa  alike,  means  voluntary  co- 
operation as  free  and  equal  partners.  It  means 
help  from  those  who  can  help  to  those  who  need 
help  but  with  those  helped  being  beholden  to  none. 
This  is  what  we  have  asked  for  ourselves  through- 
out our  own  history.  This  is  what,  God  willing 
Africa,  too,  will  have. 

4  For  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  delegate 
to  the  conference,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  373. 
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Germany  Divided :  The  Confrontation  of  Two  Ways  of  Life 


by  Walter  C.  Dowling 
Ambassador  to  Germany  1 


I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  here  this  evening. 
I  am  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
college  and  university  groups.  In  recent  months 
I  have  spoken  at  several  of  the  great  German 
universities — Freiburg  and  Tuebingen,  among 
others — and  I  want  to  stress  to  you,  as  I  have  to 
them,  my  feeling  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  have  a  special  task  in 
this  present  period  of  challenge — of  peril  and  op- 
portunity, the  like  of  which  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  never  before  been  called  upon  to  face. 

The  historic  definition  of  a  university,  of 
course — and  one  that  is  still  valid  today — is  that 
it  is  an  institution  existing  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  a  phenomenon  of 
the  20th  century  is  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  our  universities  and  colleges  in 
Europe  and  America.  This  sense  of  responsibility 
has  undoubtedly  come  about  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life. 
But  more  essentially,  I  think  one  might  say  that 
it  is  due  to  the  spread  and  development  of  the 
democratic  system  of  government,  which  demands 
of  the  citizen  today  not  only  an  awareness  of  a 
formidable  range  of  social  and  civic  problems  in 
a  world  where  time  and  distance  have  lost  their 
traditional  imprint  on  the  pattern  of  life  but 
also  his  active  participation  in  the  governmental 
processes  for  the  ordering  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  Hence  the  universities,  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  mind  and  reason,  with 
their  open,  free  discussion — critical,  even  disputa- 
tious, but  orderly  and  constructive — have  become 
forums  for  the  political,  economic,  and  scientific 
problems  of  our  day. 

1  Address  made   before  the   South  Georgia   Forum   at 
Douglas,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  3. 


Dr.  Powell 2  has  suggested  that  I  speak  tonigh 
on  "What  Next  in  Germany  ?"  I  have  interprets 
that  to  mean  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  Germanj 
but  to  speak  of  the  future  one  must  speak  of  th 
past  and  the  present  too. 


; 


The  Division  of  Germany 

Perhaps  a  good  place  to  start  might  be  th* 
division  of  Germany.  As  you  will  remembei, 
Germany  was  split  into  four  occupation  zones- 
American,  British,  French,  and  Russian — at  th 
end  of  the  war  in  1945.  After  a  number  of  ex 
haustive  but  fruitless  efforts  to  reunify  the  coup 
try,  which  failed  because  of  Soviet  rejections  o. 
all  Western  proposals,  a  new  German  Govern 
ment,  now  known  as  the  Federal  Republic  o: 
Germany,  was  formed  in  the  three  Western  zone, 
and  became  sovereign  in  1955.  The  Soviet  Unio 
set  up  a  puppet  regime,  known  as  the  Germar 
Democratic  Republic,  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Berlii 
with  its  four  sectors  corresponding  to  the  fou 
zones  of  the  occupying  powers,  remained  unde 
occupation  status  and  continues  so  today,  althoug 
pseudolegal  attempts  have  been  made  by  th 
Communists  to  declare  East  Berlin,  that  is,  th 
Soviet  Sector  of  the  city,  as  the  capital  of  th 
Soviet  Zone  puppet  regime. 

The  division  of  Germany  is  more  than  a  geo 
graphic  partition  or  even  a  political  separation 
It  is  really  the  division  between  two  modes  o: 
political  thinking,  two  concepts  of  morality,  twc 
ways  of  life — one  imposed  and  one  freely  chosen 
It  is,  in  sum,  the  expression  in  one  country  o: 
the  division  of  the  world  into  two  opposing  camps 

2R.  Bradley  Powell,  secretary  of  the  South  Georgia 
Forum. 
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[d  represents  the  attempt  of  communism  to  over- 
lielm  democracy. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  division  of  Germany 
an  inherent  consequence  of  postwar  differences 
itween  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France, 
i  one  side,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other; 
id  they  feel  that  the  solution  must  come  from 
ose  four  powers.  In  a  narrow  legal  sense  this 
ay  be  correct,  since  the  continued  division  of 
ermany  is  basically  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
jviet  Union  to  grant  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
)ne  the  right  to  express  their  will  in  free  elec- 
ons,  despite  constant  urging  by  the  Western 
Hies.  The  victorious  powers  agreed  upon  the 
wnal  division  of  Germany  as  a  temporary  mili- 
ary necessity,  and  in  international  law  they  con- 
nue  to  be  responsible  for  the  reunification  of  the 
rantry  and  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
ith  a  government  duly  elected  by  the  united 
erman  people. 

This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  the  Western 
owers,  and  it  continues  to  be  their  determined 
olicy.  The  withdrawal  of  American  military 
)rces  in  1945  from  Thuringia  and  Saxony  is 
irely  the  clearest  indication  one  could  ask  that 
le  Western  Powers  envisaged  not  a  permanent 
ivision  of  Germany  but  rather  four-power  ad- 
dnistration  until  a  new  German  government 
raid  be  constituted  and  could  establish  its 
uthority  over  the  entire  country. 
I  mention  this  American  withdrawal  from 
huringia  and  Saxony  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
special  bearing  on  the  Berlin  question  and  Ber- 
n's quadripartite  status.  As  you  will  recall, 
iritish  and  U.S.  military  forces,  at  the  time  of 
16  surrender  of  Germany,  held  all  of  the  area 
est  of  a  line  running  from  Wismar  to  Magde- 
urg  to  Torgau  to  Dresden — in  other  words, 
ractically  all  of  Germany  west  of  the  Elbe  River. 
he  area  included  not  only  the  territory  allotted 
)  the  Western  Powers  under  the  London  protocol 
xing  the  zones  of  occupation  but  also  a  substan- 
al  portion  of  the  territory  allocated  to  the  So- 
iet-occupied  Zone.  On  June  14,  1945,  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  wrote  a  letter  to 
[arslial  Stalin  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
.merican  troops  from  the  Soviet  Zone  into  the 
Ihited  States  Zone  of  Occupation,  stating  that 
lis  withdrawal  was  to  be  carried  out : 

| ...  in    accordance    with    arrangements    between    the 
spective  commanders,  including  in  these  arrangements 


simultaneous  movement  of  the  national  garrisons  into 
Greater  Berlin  and  provision  of  free  access  by  air,  road, 
and  rail  from  Frankfurt  and  Bremen  to  Berlin  for  United 
States  forces. 

Stalin  replied  by  letter  dated  June  18,  1945, 
stating : 

On  our  part  all  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  in 
Germany  and  Austria  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
stated  plan. 

On  July  1,  1945,  United  States  forces  entered 
Berlin  and  withdrew  from  their  advanced  posi- 
tion in  central  Germany.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized in  this  connection,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  bestow  upon  the  Western  Powers 
any  rights  of  access  to  Berlin.  These  rights  of 
the  three  Western  Powers  of  free  access  to  Berlin 
were  an  essential  corollary  of  their  right  of  occu- 
pation there  and  are  of  the  same  stature  as  the 
right  of  occupation  itself.  The  Soviet  Union 
accepted  its  zone  of  occupation  subject  to  Western 
rights  of  access  to  Berlin.  If  this  were  not  true 
and  if  the  doctrine  of  joint  and  equal  rights  is 
not  applicable,  then,  for  example,  the  United 
States  would  now  be  free  to  require  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  from  that  portion  of  the  So- 
viet Zone  originally  occupied  by  American  forces 
and  to  assume  control  of  the  area.  Of  further 
significance  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  even 
today  the  Soviet  Union  professes  to  be  in  favor  of 
reunification,  albeit  on  their  own  terms — which, 
as  one  might  expect,  seem  to  add  up  to  a  Com- 
munist Germany. 

Role  of  the  German  People 

This  view  of  four-power  responsibility  for 
German  unification  overlooks  the  fact,  however, 
that  a  basic  element  in  the  issue  here  is  Germany 
itself — whether  it  will  be  divided  or  united; 
whether  it  will  be  neutralized  or  assume  its 
rightful  position  in  future  international  affairs; 
whether  it  will  become  a  Communist  satellite  or 
be  independent.  And  in  all  these  questions  the 
deciding  voice  will  eventually  be  that  of  the 
German  people  themselves — both  in  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  Soviet  Zone — and  not  any  out- 
side power. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  I  suggest  that  he  look 
at  the  role  of  the  German  people  in  the  develop- 
ments in  Western  Germany  over  the  past  10  years. 
He  can  only  agree  that  the  situation  as  regards  the 
Federal  Republic  has  radically  changed — and  for 
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the  better — as  a  result  of  German  actions  and  Ger- 
man decisions.  One  way  of  putting  it  might  be 
to  say  that,  although  unfortunately  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  negotiations  of  the  three  West- 
ern Powers  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  German  re- 
unification, the  German  people  have  rebuilt  their 
state,  thereby  insuring  that  Germany  need  not 
succumb  to  Communist  threats  and  persuasions. 
This  achievement  may  well  prove  to  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  eventual  reunification  of  the 
two  parts  of  Germany  under  a  democratic 
government. 

The  reasons  for  this  improved  situation  are, 
I  submit,  not  difficult  to  find.  The  consistently 
firm  position  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  United  States  in  the  face  of  direct  challenges 
in  the  past  has  undoubtedly  been  a  major  factor. 
But  I  also  think  it  is  clear  that  the  indispensable 
element  of  success  has  been  the  German  people. 

In  the  Federal  Eepublic  it  was  the  organiza- 
tional genius,  the  hard  work,  the  capacity  for  sac- 
rifice, and  the  social  stability  of  the  German 
people  which  made  possible  the  Wirtschaftswun- 
der  of  the  past  12  years — certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  our  times.  On 
this  firm  economic  base  the  Federal  Eepublic  has 
been  able  to  remake  a  nation:  to  rebuild  on  the 
ruins  of  World  War  II,  to  absorb  millions  of  ex- 
pellees and  refugees,  to  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment, to  promote  national  security,  and  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  living.  All  this  has 
helped  build  a  strong  defense  against  Communist 
subversion  and  attack. 

In  Berlin  during  these  years,  again  it  was  the 
people  who  made  possible  a  continued  resistance 
to  Communist  encroachments.  The  Western 
Powers  were  able  to  overcome  the  1948^9  Soviet 
blockade  by  an  airlift,  but  only  Berlin's  deter- 
mination to  remain  a  part  of  the  free  world  made 
success  possible.  And  it  was  also  the  Berliners' 
establishment  of  an  effective,  democratic  munici- 
pal government,  their  readiness  to  invest  their 
capital  and  their  future  in  their  city,  and  their 
refusal  to  panic  in  the  face  of  continual  Commu- 
nist threats  which  have  made  West  Berlin  the 
extraordinary  showcase  of  our  Western  way  of 
life  which  it  is  today. 

And  finally — but  not  least — there  is  the  attitude 
of  Germans  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and  in  East  Berlin. 
In  many  ways — the  most  obvious  of  which  has 
been  the  exodus  of  refugees  to  the  West — these 


oppressed  people  have  greatly  influenced  the  con 
test  of  ideology  in  the  two  parts  of  Germa 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Communist  leaders  hav 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  strengthen  their 
on  the  political  structure  and  the  economy  of 
Soviet  Zone,  but  the  populace  has  shown  a  quie 
determined  resistance  to  communization  whic 
makes  it  necessary  even  today  for  the  Soviet  Unio 
to  support  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Re 
public  with  Russian  bayonets. 

One  can  readily  imagine,  I  think,  what  wouli 
have  happened  in  these  past  years  if  development 
had  been  somewhat  different — if  in  the  Federa 
Republic  a  German  state  had  not  been  rebuilt  ij 
freedom,  if  the  Berliners  had  yielded,  if  the  Eas 
Zone  had  embraced  communism.  Then  the  mos 
determined  efforts  of  the  three  Western  Power 
could  hardly  have  prevailed  against  Communis 
moves  to  take  over  all  of  Germany. 

Issue  of  Reunification 

But,  for  all  the  encouraging  developments  o 
the  last  decade,  we  are  painfully  aware  that  th 
issue  of  reunification  is  not  yet  decided.  As  ye 
the  Communists  show  no  signs  of  having  give 
up  hope  of  achieving  their  objectives,  and  indee-, 
they  continue  to  threaten  that  the  consequence 
will  be  dire  unless  we  accept  their  proposals  fc 
two  German  states.  This  means,  then,  that  w 
cannot  be  complacent  about  our  achievements  s< 
far.  It  is,  I  believe,  rather  a  time  for  us — Ameri 
cans  and  Germans — to  keep  in  mind  that  we  ma; 
face  further  difficult  tests  before  our  goal  of  Ger 
man  reunification  in  peace  and  freedom  can  b 
attained.  I  say  this  not  in  any  mood  of  discour 
agement  but  rather  in  appreciation  of  the  fac 
that,  as  Goethe  observed,  freedom  can  never  b 
taken  for  granted  but  must  be  conquered  ane^ 
with  each  passing  day,  and  hence  new  and  deter 
mined  efforts  will  still  be  required  on  the  part  o 
all  of  us  in  the  free  world. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  it  is  a  dangerou 
illusion  to  believe  that  European  stability  can  b 
built  on  German  partition.  The  United  State 
has  consistently  maintained  that  the  division  o 
Germany  is  a  threat  to  European  security  an< 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  From  all  points  o 
view — ethnic,  cultural,  economic,  and  historical- 
Germany  is  one  state.  The  arbitrary  separation 
into  East  and  West  has  never  been  accepted  by  th 
population  in  either  part  of  Germany,  and  th 
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raerican  Government  has  neither  the  desire  nor 
3  intention  to  impose  or  sanction  it  by  interna- 
►nal  agreement.  Let  no  one  doubt,  therefore, 
at  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  just 
unification  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stability. 
On  this  point  the  basic  difference  of  opinion 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that — at  least  as  long  as  it  may  hope  to  extend 
i  influence  and  dominate  Europe — the  Soviet 
aion  is  not  interested  in  "Western  European 
ace  and  security,  but  quite  the  opposite. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  better  reveals  the  transpar- 
t  purposes  of  Soviet  policy  than  Moscow's  vari- 
le  attitude  on  "self-determination."  In  the  East 
>ne,  for  instance,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consist- 
tly  refused  to  permit  free  elections,  either  in  the 
esent  administration  of  the  area  or  as  a  means 
achieving  German  reunification.  This  stands 
bald  contrast  to  the  insistent  Soviet  clamor 
r  "self-determination"  for  such  distant  peoples 
those  living  along  the  Pakistan- Afghanistan 
rder,  as  a  device  for  stirring  up  trouble  between 
ighboring  countries.  Within  its  own  Commu- 
3t  empire,  of  course,  the  mere  suggestion  of  self- 
termination  would  be  treason. 

lestion  of  the  Future 

This,  I  think,  summarizes  the  situation  as  re- 
rds  both  the  issue  of  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
iny  and  the  preservation  of  Berlin's  freedom 
itil  reunification  can  be  achieved.  But  there  re- 
nins the  question  of  the  future.  What  is  there 
look  forward  to  ? 

I  cannot  foretell  events  any  better  than  you, 
d  I  would  hesitate  to  predict  any  likely  series 
developments,  remembering  always  Bismarck's 
tnment  that,  even  at  the  end  of  a  long  career  in 
>litics  and  diplomacy,  the  farthest  ahead  he 
uld  see  into  the  political  future  was  less  than 
year  and  that  he  was  not  even  sure  of  this, 
ivertheless,  I  do  have  a  few  general  convictions 
lich  I  would  like  to  put  before  you. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  we  must  be  prepared 
jr  new  attempts  by  the  Communists  to  extend 
leir  control.  I  see  no  reason  to  hope  or  expect 
at  the  Soviet  Union  will  relax  its  efforts  to 
| is  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  Soviets 
[ill  use  Berlin  as  a  lever  whenever  they  consider 
i  might  suit  their  purpose  of  extending  Com- 
iunist  control.  While  we  welcome  any  actions 
rat  will  result  in  improving  relations  among 


nations,  we  must  weigh  their  significance  in  terms 
of  long-range  policy.  A  basic  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  the 
Western  World  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  Soviets 
realize  that  their  dreams  of  conquest  cannot  be 
realized.  And  they  will  abandon  their  ambitious 
dreams  only  in  the  face  of  continued  vigilance  and 
firmness  on  our  part,  which  alone  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviets  that  the  West 
will  meet  their  challenge. 

Another  conviction  I  have  is  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  in  full  its  commitments  to  Berlin. 
And  we  shall  not  accept,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
agreement,  any  proposals  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany  which  will  endanger  the  freedom  of  the 
German  people  and  the  security  of  Europe. 

I  have  every  confidence,  moreover,  that  the 
people  of  the  Federal  Eepublic,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Free  Berlin,  will  stand  firmly  in  de- 
fense of  their  freedom  in  the  face  of  any  pressure 
or  threat. 

And,  finally,  I  feel  this:  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  future,  even  though  we  may  yet  have  to  face 
still  further  dangers.  With  the  united  determin- 
ation of  the  free  world,  I  believe,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible in  time  to  create  conditions  which  inevitably 
will  bring  the  Communists  to  accept  realities,  ad- 
just their  policies,  alter  their  goals,  and  permit 
the  stability  and  security  we  seek  to  be  realized. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Bussian  people  as  much  as  to  our  own. 
After  all,  our  one  goal  is  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom  for  all. 


President  Kennedy  Extols  Chancellor 
of  Austria  on  Service  to  Country 

The  White  House  on  April  8  made  public  the 
following  message  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Julius  Eaab,  Chancellor  of  Austria,  which  was 
delivered  on  April  7. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

April  6, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  Chancellor:  The  American  people 
cherish  the  bonds  of  friendship,  mutual  respect, 
and  devotion  to  common  democratic  ideals  which 
unite  our  two  countries.  These  bonds  have  grown 
in  strength  and  vitality  during  the  years  of  your 
leadership.     Your  dedicated  service  to  Austria 
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and  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  Western 
democracy  have  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  free  men  everywhere.  Under  your  steward- 
ship Austria  has  steadfastly  executed  her  mission 
as  a  bastion  of  freedom,  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, and  an  exemplar  of  the  noblest  traditions 
of  Western  civilization.  As  you  prepare  to  lay 
down  the  demanding  duties  of  the  Chancellorship, 
please  accept  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  the  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our  sin- 
cere best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Presidents   of   Peru   and    Ecuador 
To  Visit  United  States 

Visit  of  President  of  Peru 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

President  Manuel  Prado  of  Peru  has  accepted 
an  invitation  from  President  Kennedy  to  make 
a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  to  begin  Sep- 
tember 19, 1961. 

As  is  customary  on  such  occasions  President 
Prado  will  spend  the  first  3  days  in  Washington, 
where  he  will  meet  with  President  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  and  other  high  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  President  Prado  will 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  visit  traveling  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Visit  of  President  of  Ecuador 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

President  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra  of  Ecua- 
dor has  accepted,  subject  to  circumstances  in 
Ecuador  at  the  time  of  the  scheduled  trip,  an 
invitation  by  President  Kennedy  to  make  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  commencing  October  24 
of  this  year. 

As  is  customary  on  state  visits  President  Ve- 
lasco will  be  scheduled  to  spend  the  first  3  days 
in  Washington,  where  he  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  visit  President  Ve- 
lasco will  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


President  Sets  Cuban  Sugar  Quota 
at  Zero  for  Calendar  Year  1961 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas    section   408(b)(1)    of    the    Sugar    Act 
1948,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  31,  1961,  provic 
that  the  President  shall  determine,  notwithstanding 
other  provision  of  Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
amended,  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  period  ending  Ju 
30,  1962,  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  fro 
time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  furth 
provides  that  in  no  event  shall  such  quota  exceed  su 
amount  as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  tern 
of  Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  tl 
absence  of  section  408  ( b )  ;  and 

Whereas  section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194 
as  amended,  further  provides  that  determinations  ma( 
by  the  President  thereunder  shall  become  effective  imm 
diately  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register; 

Whereas  section  408(b)  (2)  and  section  408(b)  (3) 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  authorize  the  Pre 
dent,  subject  to  certain  requirements,  to  cause  or  perm 
to  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in  the  Unit 
States  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  amou 
by  which  the  quotas  which  would  be  established  for  Cv. 
under  the  terms  of  Title  II  of  such  Act  exceed  the  quofc, 
established  for  Cuba  by  the  President  pursuant  to  secti 
408(b)  of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  3383  of  December 
I960,2  the  President  determined  the  quota  for  Cuba 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  to  be  zer 
and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  (1)   of  the  Sug 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  I  find  it  to  be  in  the  nation 
interest  that  the  amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and 
liquid  sugar  for  Cuba  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  194 
as  amended,  for  the  calendar  year  1961  should  be  zer 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  408(b)  of  the  Sug 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section  301  of  title  3 
the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the  Uni 
States : 

1.  Do  hereby  determine  that  in  the  national  inter 
the  amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and  for  liquid  sug 
for  Cuba  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend 
for  the  calendar  year  1961  shall  be  zero ;  and 

2.  Do  hereby  continue  the  delegation  to  the  Secreta 
of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Preside 
by  section  408(b)  (2)  and  section  408(b)  (3)  of  the  Sug 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  authority  to  be  continu 
to  be  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 

State. 




1  No.  3401 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  2849. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  18. 
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This  proclamation  shall  become  effective  immediately 
pon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
nd  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
e  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  31st  day  of  March 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

seal]     sixty-one  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 

fth. 


ML/jL~ 


>y  the  President: 
Chester  Bowles, 
iCting  Secretary  of  State. 


Special    Import   Fees  on   Peanut  Oil, 
Haxseed,  and  Linseed  Oil  Terminated 

ihite  House  press  release  dated  April  5 
VHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  April  5  issued  a  proclamation 
liminating  the  special  import  fees  on  peanut  oil, 
laxseed,  and  linseed  oil.  These  fees  were  imposed 
a  1953  under  section  22(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  order  to  prevent  imports  from 
aaterially  interfering  with  appropriate  price 
upport  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

On  January  26,  1961,  the  Tariff  Commission 
ubmitted  a  report  to  the  President,  finding  that 
hanged  circumstances  required  a  modification 
f  the  fees  on  these  products.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  the  fee  on  peanut  oil  be  eliminated 
nd  the  fees  on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  be  reduced 
rom  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  15  percent  ad 
alorem. 

On  review  of  the  Commission's  report  the  Presi- 
ent  determined  that  imports  of  flaxseed  and  lin- 
eed  oil,  as  well  as  peanut  oil,  did  not  threaten  to 
nterfere  materially  with  domestic  price-support 
iperations. 


PROCLAMATION  3402' 

Terminating  the  Import  Fees  on  Peanut  Oil,  Flaxseed, 
and  Linseed   Oil 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  the  Presi- 
dent, on  June  8,  1953,  issued  Proclamation  No.  3019 2  im- 
posing fees  or  quantitative  limitations  on  imports  of  prod- 
ucts specified  in  Lists  I,  II,  and  III  appended  to  and  made 
a  part  of  that  proclamation  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp., 
p.  189),  which  has  been  modified  or  amended  from  time 
to  time ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
made  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(d)  of  the  said  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  supplemental  to  its  investigation  No.  6  under 
that  section  22,  to  determine  whether  the  fees  imposed  by 
Proclamation  No.  3019  on  peanut  oil,  flaxseed,  and  on 
linseed  oil  and  combinations  and  mixtures  in  chief  value 
of  such  oil  should  be  terminated  or  modified ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Commission  has  submitted  to  me  a 
report  of  its  supplemental  investigation  and  its  findings 
and  recommendations  made  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  report, 
I  find  that  the  circumstances  requiring  the  imposition 
of  fees  on  peanut  oil,  flaxseed,  and  on  linseed  oil  and 
combinations  and  mixtures  in  chief  value  of  such  oil, 
no  longer  exist : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  22(d)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do  hereby 
amend,  effective  May  5, 1961,  List  III  appended  to  the  said 
Proclamation  No.  3019,  as  amended,  by  deleting  therefrom 
the  provisions  relating  to  peanut  oil,  flaxseed,  and  linseed 
oil  and  combinations  and  mixtures  in  chief  value  of  such 
oil,  and  the  fees  specified  for  such  products. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  sixty-one  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fifth. 


y/£*./Auvu****^ 


By  the  President  : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1 26  Fed.  Reg.  2959. 

a  Bulletin  of  June  29, 1953,  p.  919. 
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Universal  Tonnage  Measurement 


by  James  W.  Gulick 


Practically  all  ships  in  the  world  of  any  size 
show  on  their  official  register  or  other  documenta- 
tion their  register  tonnages,  as  determined  by  the 
government  which  documented  them.  Originally 
there  was  only  a  single  register  tonnage,  the  net 
tonnage.  This  was  intended  to  be  indicative  of 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was — and 
still  is — upon  this  tonnage  that  nations  levy  ton- 
nage taxes  on  foreign  vessels  entering  their  ports. 

The  second  tonnage — gross — is  more  indicative 
of  overall  size  and  came  into  recognition  for 
statistical  purposes,  for  the  application  of  many 
legal  requirements,  and  for  the  imposition  of  serv- 
ice charges,  such  as  wharfage,  drydocking,  pilot- 
age, and  the  like.  Both  net  and  gross  tonnages 
are  therefore  in  large  measure  yardsticks  for  tax- 
ation purposes. 

From  1694  to  1720,  English  ships  were  measured 
for  tonnage  by  dividing  by  94  the  product  of  the 
length  of  keel,  widest  breadth  of  hull,  and  depth 
of  hold.  This  gave  a  tonnage  block  in  which  94 
cubic  feet  constituted  1  ton.  However,  in  1720 
it  was  decided  to  simplify  this  admeasurement 
process  by  arbitrarily  stating  depth  as  one-half  of 
the  vessel's  breadth.  This  formula,  known  as  the 
Builders'  Old  Measurement  Rule,  continued  to  be 
used  in  England  until  1835.  It  heavily  taxed 
beam  but  removed  from  measurement  the  actual 
depth. 

Since  every  shipowner  wants  the  largest  carry- 
ing capacity  for  the  smallest  taxable  tonnage,  the 
Builders'  Rule  paved  the  way  for  the  ugly,  narrow, 
and  deep  vessels  which  served  the  needs  of  ocean 


•  Mr.  Gulick  is  Chief  of  Marine  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 


commerce  in  the  period  when  the  Americ 
colonies  were  coming  of  age.  Ships  became  mc 
and  more  cranky.     Shipwrecks  increased. 

As  a  result  of  these  losses  and  of  the  stud;- 
and  investigations  which  always  follow  disastf- 
at  sea,  a  young  British  naval  architect  nam  I 
George  Moorsom  devised  a  substitute  for  ty 
Builders'  Rule  on  which  the  tonnage  regul- 
tions  of  all  maritime  nations  since  1854  have  mdi 
or  less  been  based. 

Moorsom's  system  continued  to  base  tonnage  i 
the  internal  volume  of  the  vessel's  hull.    He  ei- 
ployed  actual  measurement  of  sections  and  or 
nates,  applied  in  accordance  with  Simpson's  Rul 
to  obtain  the  entire  internal  volume  of  the  hvl 
and  superstructure  in  cubic  feet.    This  total  w 
then  converted  to  gross  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  1 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton.    From  this  gross  tonna; 
there  were  subtracted  spaces  within  the  hull,  sui 
as  crew's  quarters,  sail  takers,  storerooms,  etc., 
arrive  at  the  actual  cargo  spaces.     In  the  case  I 
the  comparatively  few  steam  vessels  of  the  dayi 
further  subtraction  or  "deduction"  was  providl 
for  to  cover  the  boiler  and  engine  spaces  with  i 
allowance  for  the  variable-sized  coal  bunkers. 

The  trend  toward  more  accurate  calculation  I 
earning  power  was  joined  by  the  force  of  socl 
reform  with  the  result  that  other  subtraction 
from  tonnage  encouraged  the  shifting  of  pi- 
senger  accommodations  and  crew's  quarters  d 
of  the  dank  holds.  Moorsom's  original  propos 
for  a  single  tonnage  based  on  the  volume  of  sprf 
available  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  car: 
was  thus  modified  to  produce  two  tonnages :  gro; 
the  total  internal  volume  of  hull  and  sup 
structure,  less  certain  exempted  spaces;  and  n: 
the  volume  that  was  left  after  the  deduction  I 
other  spaces. 
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ariances  in  Tonnage  Measurement  Rules 

Today  the  systems  of  tonnage  measurement  in 
irce  throughout  the  world  provide  for  a  whole 
sries  of  exemptions  to  arrive  at  gross  and  for  even 
tore  deductions  to  attain  net  tonnage,  on  which 
lost  shipping  taxes  are  based.  As  a  result,  net 
oes  not  represent  revenue-earning  capacity  but 
i  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  revenue- earning  and 
on-revenue-earning  spaces.  The  most  radical  il- 
lstration  of  this  anomaly  is  that  of  the  shelter- 
ed! ship  in  which  an  entire  'tween -deck  space  is 
irown  out  of  taxable  tonnage  by  virtue  of  certain 
rtificial  "tonnage  openings"  in  the  deck  and 
:ansverse  bulkheads  which  only  in  theory  open 
lat  space  to  the  ravages  of  sea  and  weather. 
But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  Since  the  rela- 
ve  simplicity  of  Moorsom's  day,  other  rules  have 
sen  developed,  each  with  its  own  set  of  exemp- 
ons  and  deductions  which  require  different  treat- 
lent  of  the  same  vessel.  One  rule  favors  shelter- 
eck  exemption ;  another  does  not.  Some  permit 
nlimited  water-ballast  deduction;  others  limit 
le  deduction  to  a  fixed  percentage.  In  fact,  one 
■lie  omits  water  ballast  completely  from  meas- 
red  tonnage  while  all  others  deduct  water-ballast 
)ace  from  gross  to  arrive  at  net. 
These  variances  appear  in  three  major  group- 
lgs  of  tonnage  measurement  rules:  (1)  national 
ules,  (2)  Suez  Canal  Rules,  and  (3)  Panama 
lanal  Rules.  Many  ships  must  contend  with  all 
iree  and  thus  end  up  with  three  sets  of  tonnages, 
111  different.  Moreover,  the  national  rules  also 
lay  be  broken  down  into  three  groupings:  (1) 
le  rules  of  those  countries  which  follow  the 
Iritish  tonnage  measurements  procedures;  (2) 
ie  Oslo  Rules,  which  are  modifications  of  the 
■ritish  rules  and  have  been  adopted  by  most  of 
'ie  north  European  countries,  except  the  United 
kingdom,  as  well  as  by  Japan,  Israel,  and  Cam- 
odia;  and  (3)  the  United  States  tonnage  rules, 
'hich  are  followed  also  by  Liberia  and  the  Re- 
ublic  of  Panama  (but  not  by  the  Panama  Canal) . 
lere  again,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  ton- 
age  results. 

;  Tonnage  rules  may  have  changed  considerably 
,ince  Moorsom's  day,  but  the  construction  and 
,peration  of  ships  still  require  more  than  lip- 
,)rvice  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  profitmaking. 
Obviously  a  ship  operator  has  his  ship  built  ac- 
prding  to  the  premise  of  his  predecessor  of  the 
!8th  century — the  biggest  ship  for  the  smallest 


tonnage.  If  the  cargo  to  be  carried  is  of  the  light- 
weight variety,  a  shelter-decker  may  be  the  answer. 
If  the  cargo  is  heavy  and  dense,  an  ore  carrier  with 
large  spaces  given  over  to  artificial  water-ballast 
spaces  may  serve  his  purposes.  A  ship  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  regular  thing  is 
built  to  get  maximum  tonnage  benefits  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Rules.  Similarly,  a  Suez  Canal 
transit  requires  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  Suez  Canal  Rules. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  pendulum  has 
made  a  full  swing,  for  once  again  the  tonnage 
rules  are  accused  of  influencing  ship  design  and 
construction.  It  is  said  that  this  worship  of 
minimum  tonnage  prejudices  safety,  ignores  the 
possibilities  of  improvements  in  ship  design,  and 
increases  original  construction  cost  as  well  as 
operating  costs,  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  not 
recouped  by  lower  tonnage  taxes  and  canal  tolls. 

Just  a  few  examples  are  enlightening.  Con- 
sider the  oversized  enginerooms  which  must  be 
built  large  enough  to  warrant  the  most  favorable 
propelling-power  deduction,  with  the  result  that 
the  engineroom  bulkhead  is  pushed  forward  into 
space  that  ought  to  be  available  for  cargo;  or, 
even  worse,  the  engineroom  is  enlarged  by  erect- 
ing a  large,  empty  deckhouse  over  the  space  which 
not  only  increases  construction  costs  but  also 
offers  high  wind  resistance ;  or  the  hull  space  that 
is  not  available  for  profitable  cargo  use  because 
it  is  earmarked  for  water  ballast  only,  and  that 
only  in  a  highly  artificial  sense;  or  the  piercing 
of  decks,  bulkheads,  and  the  hull  itself  to  lower 
the  tonnage  deck  within  the  hull  and  thus  elim- 
inate or  materially  reduce  the  volume  of  spaces 
above  that  deck  which  are  included  in  tonnage. 

Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement 

This  was  the  situation  which  faced  an  inter- 
national meeting  of  tonnage  experts  from  17 
nations  which  took  place  at  London  June  24^26, 
1959,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization.1 
These  experts  constituted  the  IMCO  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tonnage  Measurement,  which  provided 
the  first  practical,  international  forum  to  air  the 
tonnage  measurement  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  shipping  world  for  so  many  years. 


'Mr.  Gulick  was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
London  meeting. 
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There  was  complete  agreement  among  the  dele- 
gates at  London  on  the  need  for  a  single,  univer- 
sal tonnage  system.  However,  there  were  two 
principal  proposals  for  attaining  uniformity. 

The  conservative  method,  which  was  offered  by 
the  United  Kingdom  as  spokesman  for  most  of 
the  Oslo  Countries,  proposed  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Oslo  Rules  as  the  basis  for  an 
international  system.  This  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
rejected  the  use  of  exemptions  and  deductions  to 
attain  derivatn^e  tonnages  as  basically  unsound. 

The  United  States  proposed  a  complete  break 
with  established  tonnage  concepts  and  advocated 
studies  to  seek  out  simplified,  direct,  and  in- 
dependent formulas  for  gross  and  net  tonnage 
which  would  not  restrict  vessel  design,  efficiency, 
and  safety.  It  suggested  that  the  net,  or  taxable, 
tonnage  formula  be  based  on  the  internal  volume 
of  space  available  for  accommodation  of  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  that  gross  be  determined  by 
a  direct,  independent  formula  so  as  to  connote 
external  hull  size. 

As  an  initial  step  the  United  States  advocated 
separate  treatment  of  small  and  large  vessels,  with 
small  craft  measured  under  local  systems.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  new  net  and  gross  for- 
mulas be  applied  only  to  new  ships  and  that  the 
tonnage  results  be  equated  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  tonnages  of  present  ships.  In  this  way 
existing  vessels  could  be  continued  in  operation 
until  their  replacement  by  the  less  costly  and 
better  designed  ships  built  under  the  new  tonnage 
rules. 

This  liberal  approach  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  been  thinking 
along  similar  lines,  and  also  found  considerable 
interest  and  support  on  the  part  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Greece,  Liberia,  Turkey,  and  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Although  seemingly  far  apart,  the  conservative 
and  liberal  views  could  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult. Pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  con- 
servative view  could  return  to  the  pure  volume 
method  of  Moorsom  for  ascertaining  gross  ton- 
nage, adjusting  the  deductions  from  gross  to  ar- 
rive at  a  closer  proximation  of  actual  cargo  and 
passenger,  or  true  revenue-earning,  spaces.  The 
liberal  view  goes  further  in  seeking  independent 
computation  of  gross  and  net  by  means  of  the 
simpler  method  of  directly  applied  formulas. 
Either  course  would  insure  a  break  with  the  un- 


satisfactory    artificiality     of     present     tonna, 
practices. 

The  member  countries  of  the  IMCO  subco 
mittee  are  now  assembling  data  to  show  the  u 
for  tonnage  measurement.    From  these  uses 
basic  features  or  needs  of  a  satisfactory  intern 
tional  tonnage  system  will  be  determined, 
making  this  finding,  full  consideration  is  to 
given  to  the  effect  of  tonnage  rules  on  the  desi 
and  construction  of  ships,  on  their  safety  and  e 
ciency,  and  on  the  economics  of  the  shipping 
dustry  generally.    As  a  final  phase  of  the  progr 
the  subcommittee  will  then  consider  whether  t 
conservative  or  liberal  approach  offers  the  bett' 
method  of  putting  those  principles  into  effect. 

In  the  United  States  this  work  is  proceedh 
under  the  direction  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Tonna 
Measurement  of  the  Shipping  Coordinating  0 
mittee.     This   is   an   interdepartmental   Gove 
ment  group  chaired  by  the  Department  of  Sta 
With  the  help  of  industry  advisers,  the  Shipp 
Coordinating  Committee  recommends  positions 
shipping  problems  to  be  taken  by  U.S.  delegati 
to  intergovernmental  conferences  and  meetings 

The  time  is  opportune  for  modernization 
tonnage  rules  and  practices.     Recent  shipping 
ports  indicate  that  in  many  areas  world  fleets 
overtonnaged.   .This  has  caused  some  owners  w  ) 
have  been  considering  the  acquisition  of  replat- 
ments  or  additions  to  their  fleets  to  reconsicl* 
plans  for  new  construction.    Even  where  there: 
an  immediate  need  for  new  vessels,  there  is  reas  i 
to  evaluate  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  nucle' 
power,  recent  developments  in  cargo  handling  ail 
stowage,  and  the  recognition  by  all  in  the  shippi? 
industry  of  the  pressing  need  for  more  efficiei. 
more  economical   designs  capable  of  serving  i 
variety  of  uses. 

Broken  down  to  the  simplest  terms,  a  ship  if> 
transportation  unit  wrapped  around  revem- 
earning  cargo  and  passenger  spaces.  Today  t= 
arrangement,  cost,  efficiency,  and  seaworthiness  f 
the  transportation  unit  are  prejudiced  by  the  d- 
tates  of  the  net  tonnage  outturn.  Under  the  U  ■ 
proposal,  the  transportation  unit  will  be  frel 
from  the  influence  of  net  tonnage.  The  shj- 
owner  will  get  a  more  efficient  ship  with  lo-nt 
construction  and  operating  costs.  At  the  saie 
time  he  will  be  able  to  say  exactly  how  large  I 
how  small  his  net  tonnage  shall  be.  Tonnage  I 
fluence  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Jnited  States  and  Bulgaria 
Suspend  Claims  Negotiations 

department  Statement 1 
Representatives   of   the   Governments   of 


the 


Jnited  States  and  Bulgaria  have  agreed  to  sus- 
>end  the  negotiations  initiated  on  January  12, 
961,2  for  a  settlement  of  certain  outstanding  fi- 
lancial  issues.  The  negotiations  to  date  have 
ucceeded  in  clarifying  and  narrowing  the  differ- 
nces  between  the  two  Governments.  Both  sides 
lave  expressed  the  hope  for  an  early  resump- 
ion  of  the  negotiations. 


vessel  Exton,  which  is  carrying  the  first  shipment 
of  3,162  long  tons  of  corn,  is  due  to  reach  the 
Tunisian  port  of  Sfax  about  April  7  and  arrive 
at  Sousse  a  day  later.  The  second  shipment  of 
4,921  long  tons  of  corn  is  due  to  reach  the  port 
of  Tunis  in  late  April. 


THE  CONGRESS 


J.  S.  Grants  30,000  Tons 
f  Feed  Grains  to  Tunisia 

ress  release  188  dated  April  4 

The  U.S.  Government  announced  on  April  4  a 
■rant  of  up  to  30,000  tons  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
;hums  to  the  Government  of  Tunisia  to  help  pro- 
ide  emergency  feed  for  livestock  suffering  from 
ae  effects  of  an  unprecedented  fall  drought. 

The  grain  will  be  made  available  to  the  north 
ifrican  country  by  the  International  Coopera- 
ion  Administration  under  provisions  of  title  II 
f  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
istance  Act  (P.L.  480).  This  provision,  which 
CA  administers,  authorizes  the  use  of  surplus 
J.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  emergency  re- 
ief  purposes.  The  ICA  will  pay  the  ocean 
reight  charges. 

The  feed  grains  supplied  by  the  United  States 
/ill  be  used  for  direct  free  distribution  to  hard- 
it  Tunisian  livestock  owners.  The  Tunisian 
rovernment  may  sell  up  to  3,000  tons  of  the  feed 
rains  on  the  domestic  market  with  the  sales  pro- 
eeds  being  used  to  purchase  certain  types  of  feed 
jOt  available  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
'.L.  480. 

It  is  estimated  that  emergency  feed  will  be 
eeded  by  some  150,000  Tunisian  families  who 
iave  breeding  herds  numbering  about  1  million 
aeep,  100,000  cattle,  and  1  million  chickens. 
!  The  feed  grains  will  be  shipped  to  Tunisian 
jorts  over  a  period  of  6  months.    The  U.S.  flag 

'  *  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Department  press 
Beer  Joseph  W.  Reap  on  Apr.  6. 
,  'Bulletin  of  Jan.  30, 1961,  p.  150. 

\pril  24,  1967 


Congress  Asked  To  Approve  Agreement 
on  East  German  Dollar  Bond  Validation 

Statement  by  Richard  H.  Davis  1 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  sup- 
port of  the  Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Regarding  Certain  Matters  Arising 
From  the  Validation  of  German  Dollar  Bonds, 
signed  at  Bonn  on  August  16,  I960.2  The  pur- 
pose of  this  agreement  is  to  protect  the  property 
interests  of  United  States  citizens  who  are  holders 
of  certain  German  dollar  bonds  which  were  issued 
during  the  1920's  by  corporations  located  in  what 
is  now  the  part  of  Germany  under  the  control  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ratification  of  this  agreement 
is  the  first  essential  step  to  enabling  these  bond- 
holders to  obtain  payment  on  their  bonds. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  will  recall, 
the  validation  procedures  in  respect  of  German 
dollar  bonds  were  established  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  an  executive  agreement  signed  at 
Bonn  on  February  27,  1953,  and  a  treaty  which 
was  signed  at  Bonn  on  April  1,  1953.3  The  need 
for  setting  up  these  validation  procedures  arose 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  $350  million  in  face 
amount  of  bearer  bonds,  which  had  been  acquired 

*Read  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Apr.  5  (press  release  194)  by  Richard  D.  Kearney, 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  European  Affairs.  Mr.  Davis 
is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs. 

2  S.  Ex.  D,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

8  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2793  and 
2794;  for  background  and  texts,  see  also  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  9, 1953,  p.  376,  and  May  4, 1953,  p.  665. 
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fay  the  German  issuers  for  amortization  purposes, 
were  seized  from  the  vaults  of  the  Reichsbank  and 
other  German  banks  when  the  Soviets  overran 
Berlin  in  1945.  In  order  to  prevent  the  holders 
of  these  looted  bonds  from  cashing  them  in,  thus 
both  requiring  the  obligors  to  make  a  double  pay- 
ment thereon  and  diluting  the  sums  of  money 
available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  legitimate 
faondholders,  procedures  were  set  up  under  which 
German  dollar  bonds  held  outside  of  Germany 
had  to  be  submitted  to  a  validation  board  located 
in  New  York.  The  Validation  Board,  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  submitted  by  the  bondholder  and  by 
the  issuer,  decided  whether  the  bonds  were  legiti- 
mately outstanding  or  whether  they  had  been 
taken  from  the  Berlin  bank  vaults.  This  valida- 
tion machinery  commenced  operation  in  1953  and 
has  worked  out  very  successfully.4  The  Board 
has  now  completed  practically  all  of  the  work 
originally  assigned  to  it. 

The  validation  procedures  which  were  set  up 
in  1953,  however,  covered  only  bonds  issued  by  the 
former  Reich  Government,  or  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  corporations  located  in  what  is  now 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Berlin. 
This  was  because  the  Federal  Republic  had  no 
-effective  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  issuers 
who  are  located  in  East  Germany. 

Some  years  after  1953,  information  was  acquired 
that  one  of  the  East  German  dollar  bond  issues 
-was  guaranteed  by  solvent  companies  in  West 
Germany  and  that  there  were  substantial  assets 
of  some  of  the  other  East  German  issuers  located 
in  West  Germany.  Discussions  were  therefore 
held  with  the  German  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  determine  what  procedures  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  bondholders  con- 
cerned either  to  take  advantage  of  these  guaran- 
tees or  to  obtain  payment  on  their  bonds  out  of 
these  assets.  Those  discussions  made  it  clear  that 
the  validation  procedures  should  be  applied  to 
these  East  German  dollar  bond  issues  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  the  limited  assets  and  to 
prevent  the  holders  of  the  looted  bonds  from  cash- 
ing them  in.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  which  is 
now  before  you  was  negotiated  with  the  Federal 
Republic. 

*  For  an  article  on  the  Validation  Board,  see  ibid., 
Oct.  20,  1952,  p.  608;  for  text  of  a  report  of  the  Board 
covering  the  period  Sept.  1,  1955-Aug.  31,  1956,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  18, 1957,  p.  447. 


In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  every  effc; 
was  made  to  insure  that  the  interests  of  the  bon- 
holders  were  adequately  represented.  The  banj 
which  are  trustees  of  the  bond  issues,  the  Foreiji 
Bondholder's  Protective  Council,  the  Unitl 
States  Committee  for  German  Corporate  Doll' 
Bonds,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comm- 
sion  were  all  consulted  in  the  formulation  of  U 
treaty  with  respect  to  the  matters  of  interest  ) 
them  or  the  areas  within  their  jurisdiction  and  83 
satisfied  with  it.  No  objections  to  the  treaty  ha  I 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Departme: 

In  addition  to  the  application  of  the  validati 
procedures  to  these  East  German  dollar  bond 
sues,  the  treaty  also  provides  that  the  Fedei 
Republic  of  Germany  will  enact  legislation  pi 
mitting  bankruptcy  proceedings  to  take  place  wi 
respect  to  the  assets  of  East  German  issuers  whb 
have  been  found  in  the  Federal  Republic.    %t 
purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  insure  the  clei- 
ing  away  of  any  possible  obstacles  to  recovery  y 
United  States  bondholders  once  their  bonds  h 
been   validated    and   to   insure    that   the   ass 
would  be  conserved  until  the  validation  pro 
dures  had  been  carried  out. 

The  agreement  also  contains  a  provision  uni 
which  refugees  from  Eastern  Germany  who  h : 
dollar  bonds  which  have  been  lost  or  destroy 
will  be  allowed  to  file  claims  for  these  bonds  un» 
the  original  validation  procedures,  despite  the  f ; 
that  the  time  limits  for  such  action  have  expirl 
The  article  contains  special  provisions  to  insn 
that  there  will  be  no  impairment  of  establish 
rights  as  a  result  of  the  late  filing. 

The  agreement  is  thus  one  which  merely  fii 
up  a  gap  in  the  original  validation  procedures  » 
cause  of  information  which  developed  after  * 
1953  treaty  had  gone  into  effect.  Its  purposes 
to  aid  bondholders  to  obtain  payment  on  th: 
bonds  which  have  been  in  default  for  a  grt 
many  years.  Because  these  bonds  are  bearer  i 
struments  we  do  not  have  any  full  degree  of  I 
formation  regarding  their  present  holders,  fct 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Securities  and  Exchaij 
Commission  has  an  order  in  effect  against  trad  \ 
non validated  German  bonds,  it  is  unlikely  ti 
any  substantial  amount  of  speculation  in  ths 
bonds  has  taken  place.  This  is  borne  out  by  • 
299  individual  inquiries  which  have  been  receni 
by  the  Validation  Board  from  holders  of  th'3 
bonds  and  which  establish  that  these  holders  r 
to  be  found  in  at  least  36  States  and  the  Distic 
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f  Columbia.  The  inquiries  also  indicate  that  the 
verage  size  of  the  holdings  is  approximately 
2,000  in  face  amount. 

Because  there  will  have  to  be  bankruptcy  pro- 
jedings  in  Germany  with  the  necessary  marshal- 
ig  of  claims,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  with 
ay  degree  of  accuracy  the  overall  return  which 
■ill  be  made  to  the  bondholders.  The  best  esti- 
late,  and  it  is  admittedly  very  rough,  is  in  the 
eighborhood  of  $5  million.  The  inquiries  which 
le  Validation  Board  has  received  also  establish 
ut  the  bondholders  are  most  anxious  that  meas- 
res  be  taken  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  receive 
>me  long-overdue  return  on  their  original 
westments. 

German  Bundestag  action  on  the  treaty  has  been 
)mpleted,  and  as  this  is  an  agreement  which  in- 
olves  only  benefit  for  citizens  of  the  United 
tates,  I  trust  that  it  can  be  speedily  approved. 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly  Deplores 
South  Africa's  Apartheid  Policy 


Following  are  statements  made  by  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  the  Special  Political  Committee  during 
debate  on  the  question  of  apartheid  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  together  with  the  texts  of  resolu- 
tions voted  upon  in  plenary  session  on  April  13. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  30 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3680 

A  few  days  ago,  on  March  24th,  this  Special 
Political  Committee  passed  a  resolution  x  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  peoples  of  Indian  and  Indo- 
Pakistan  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
When  we  did  so  we  were  all  aware  that  this  was 
a  part  of  the  larger  problem  we  now  face.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  apartheid. 

This  Afrikaans  word  for  apartness  or  separate- 
ness  is  no  longer  a  merely  Afrikaans  term;  it  has 
become  in  all  languages  a  stigma,  symbolic  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  discriminatory  racial  legisla- 
tion and  practices  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
No  one  listening  to  the  clear  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  apartheid  by  our  distinguished  vice  chair- 
man, Ambassador  [Melquiados  J.]  Gamboa,  or 
by  others  of  our  colleagues,  could  remain  unmoved 
at  the  realization  that  human  beings  can  be  so 
unjust  to  fellow  human  beings. 

Apartheid  is  a  repudiation  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  of  its  pledge,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  under  article  56  of  the 
charter,  to  take  action  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  article  55,  for  among  those 
purposes  is, 

1  I  T.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  58. 
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.  .  .  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  nun 
rights  and  fundamental  freedom  for  all  without  disti 
tion  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  clearly  obliga* 
to  observe  these  human  rights ;  instead  it  has  y 
liberately  adopted  policies  which  disregard  t, 
obligation  and  has  pronounced  these  policies' 
right  and  just.  Indeed  it  has  made  racial  C 
crimination  its  acknowledged  law  of  the  lane 

For  the  ninth  time  the  Special  Political  C( 
mittee  is  charged  with  considering  the  f  ailui 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  seek  genuine 
provement  of  its  intergroup  policies.    I  must  n  I 
with  regret  that  the  Union  Government  still 
fuses  to  admit  that  the  United  Nations  ha^ 
proper  interest  in  this  matter. 

Previous  deliberations  of  the  Special  Politi 
Committee  have  dealt  with  the  appropriates 
of  United  Nations  discussions  of  this  situati: 
Each  member  of  this  international  organizat 
quite  properly  exercises  control  over  its  inter 
affairs,  but,  as  one  of  my  predecessors  [Har 
Eiegelman]  pointed  out  in  1959 : 2 

The  problems  related  to  human  rights,  however, 
universal,  in  that  their  continued  existence  is  propi 
of  increasing  interest  to  us  all.    Since  they  normally  a 
within  the  borders  of  a  nation,  they  are  in  one  s< 
internal  affairs.     But  article  56  and  other  articles 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  also  stamp  them  indel 
and  rightly  as  matters  of  great  international  impact  j 
effect.    This,  in  our  opinion,  justifies  this  discussion  I 
places  upon  every  member  state  the  duty  of  acknf 
edging  the  propriety  of  United  Nations  concern  ana 
responding  to  its  appeals  even  if  it  is  reluctant  to  conl 
with  those  appeals. 
And  as  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  saidl 

a  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  948. 
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Lpril  1,  1960,  when  the  Security  Council  was 
onsidering  the  South  African  item : 3 

When  governmental  policies  within  one  country  evoke 
le  deep  concern  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  they  in- 
ritably  contribute  to  tension  among  nations.  This  is 
specially  true  of  racial  tensions  and  the  violence  which 
>metimes  results.  They  are  more  subtle  and  more  com- 
ex  than  some  of  the  political  disputes  between  states 
hich  the  [Security]  Council  has  considered.  But  in 
le  long  run  they  may  be  even  more  destructive  to  the 
jace  of  mankind. 

>eliberate  deprivations  of  human  rights  which 
ffect  international  peace  and  security  are  the 
nicern  of  the  United  Nations,  whether  the  victims 
3  innocent  Africans,  persecuted  Christians,  Jews, 
r  Muslims,  Hungarian  patriots,  or  Tibetan 
ationalists. 

In  our  common  zeal  to  condemn  a  particular 
iolation  of  human  rights,  we  must  in  all  fairness 
mind  ourselves  that,  regrettable  as  that  violation 
,  it  is  not  unique.  Minorities  in  many  small 
itions,  as  well  as  millions  of  peoples  in  large  and 
Dwerful  nations,  are  today  denied  the  human 
ghts  and  fundamental  freedoms  contemplated 
7  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  When  the 
ithors  of  the  charter  set  forth  in  article  55  the 
)als  of  certain  basic  rights  for  all  mankind,  they 
ere  all  too  well  aware  that  they  were  contemplat- 
g  goals  and  not  accomplished  facts.  Some  na- 
mis  have  come  closer  to  realizing  these  goals 
an  others;  it  is  the  tragedy  of  South  Africa 
at  she  has  adopted  policies  whose  effect  is  to 
;ny  these  goals  and  prevent  their  ever  being 
alized. 

We  in  the  United  States  approach  the  question 
>w  before  this  committee  with  a  certain  humility ; 
3  are  no  strangers  to  many  of  the  aspects  of  this 
oblem,  and  we  are  all  too  aware  of  its  com- 
■exities  and  difficulties.  As  I  hope  all  delegates 
Mlize,  our  own  Government  is  dedicated  to  the 
eh  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
fjould  be  treated  equally;  and  our  Government, 
th  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  citi- 
JQ8,  is  moving  firmly  and  patiently  toward  the 
:  plementation  of  that  high  principle  in  all  as- 
sets of  our  common  life  throughout  this  country, 
'rich  itself  is  striving  to  be  a  united  nation  unify- 
:>?  all  races  and  all  nationalities.  Indeed,  I  have 
!Kays  felt  it  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
Irited  Nations  should  have  its  seat  in  this  city 
'dch,  whatever  its  shortcomings  may  be,  does 

1  Ibid.,  Apr.  25, 1960,  p.  667. 


offer  to  the  world  an  example  of  differing  races 
and  colors  and  creeds  and  nationalities  doing  their 
best  to  live  together  in  mutual  tolerance  under  a 
rule  of  law  designed  to  afford  to  all  its  citizens  the 
same  rights,  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  during  our  discussions  here 
all  representatives  of  all  member  nations  will  take 
a  fresh  and  candid  look  at  their  own  interracial, 
interreligious,  and  interethnic  relations.  Let  us 
all  renew  our  vigilance  against  any  discriminatory 
violation  of  fundamental  human  rights  wherever 
it  may  occur. 

We  are  all  in  agreement,  I  think,  that  this  com- 
mittee is  within  its  rights  in  discussing  apartheid, 
and  I  hope  we  all  recognize  that  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  not  the  only  state  guilty  of  dis- 
criminatory practices.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
about  apartheid? 

On  March  21,  1960,  just  over  a  year  ago,  a 
series  of  mass  demonstrations  took  place  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  protest  against  laws 
requiring  persons  of  African  origin  to  carry 
passes.  These  demonstrations  culminated  in 
clashes  with  the  police  in  which  some  68  Africans 
were  killed  and  over  220  injured.  So  serious  be- 
came the  tension  that  the  situation  was  referred 
to  the  Security  Council,  which  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion4 calling  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
initiate  measures  aimed  at  bringing  about  racial 
harmony  based  on  equality  and  asking  the 
Secretary-General,  with  his  great  skill  and  re- 
sourcefulness, to  try  to  make  arrangements  which 
would  further  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
charter. 

Despite  the  driving  pressures  of  a  multitude  of 
other  problems,  the  Secretary-General  did  have 
two  series  of  discussions  with  leaders  of  the  South 
African  Government,  one  in  London  and  the  other 
in  the  Union  itself,  and  during  his  visit  to  the 
Union  he  did  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  briefly 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  us  had 
hopes  that  some  easing  of  the  situation  might  re- 
sult from  the  Secretary-General's  dedicated  efforts. 
There  did  appear  to  be  some  temporary  ameliora- 
tion of  the  pass  laws  that  had  precipitated  the 
demonstrations,  but  now,  unfortunately,  the  trend 
seems  to  have  ended.  We  believe,  however,  that, 
with  so  few  doors  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment remaining  open,  the  Secretary- General 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  669. 
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should  continue  his  contacts  with  that  Govern- 
ment in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  make  it  realize  its 
obligation  under  the  charter  and  take  measures 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  obligation. 

Many  of  us  had  also  hoped  that  the  Union, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
would  be  influenced  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
attitudes  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  governments 
of  that  forward-looking  community  of  states. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  itself  dashed  our  hopes  in  this 
regard  when  Prime  Minister  [Hendrik  F.]  Ver- 
woerd  announced  that  the  Union,  which  had  be- 
come a  republic,  would  not  apply  for  membership 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  this  decision  resulted  from  condemnation  of 
the  Union's  apartheid  policy  by  other  Common- 
wealth countries  unwilling  that  Commonwealth 
partnership  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  protest 
against  injustice. 

I  refer  to  this  recent  history,  well  known  to  all 
of  you,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  emphasizes  the  increasing  extent  of 
the  international  criticism  of  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid policy,  indeed  the  universal  extent  of  that 
criticism,  for  no  nation  has  come  to  the  defense 
of  that  policy.  In  its  angry  reaction  to  this  uni- 
versal international  denunciation  of  retrogressive 
racial  discrimination,  the  Union  Government 
seems  to  be  taking  the  position  that  it  alone  is 
right  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wrong. 

Second,  the  extent  of  the  international  condem- 
nation of  apartheid  emphasizes  a  development 
which  I  referred  to  in  my  remarks  of  last  week 
[March  22]  5  as  to  the  treatment  of  people  of 
Indian  and  Indo-Pakistan  origin  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  namely,  the  growth  of  racial 
tolerance  and  the  importance  of  that  tolerance 
in  international  affairs.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  world  of  today  is,  and  increas- 
ingly will  be,  intolerant  of  intolerance,  that  the 
surge  toward  racial  equality  is  the  wave  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  every 
other  government,  should  swim  buoyantly  with 
that  wave  lest  it  be  engulfed  by  it. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  have  suggested  that 
the  harshness  of  apartheid  must  be  met  by  the 
harshness  of  drastic  measures  against  the  Union 


*  For  text,  see  U.S.  delegation  press  release  3673  dated 
Mar.  22. 


of  South  African  Government.  One  wondei 
whether  the  adoption  of  such  drastic  measurt 
would  constitute  a  constructive  step  toward  whs 
we  all  hope  will  be  a  peaceful  solution  of  th 
difficult  and  dangerous  problem.  One  ca 
thoroughly  understand  and  warmly  sympathi; 
with  the  impatience  of  many  of  our  friends  ; 
the  continued  obdurate  refusal  of  the  Union  Go1 
ernment  to  heed  our  solemn  resolutions  or  to  mo> 
toward  compliance  with  its  obligations  under  tl 
charter.  However,  I  submit  that  our  paramoui 
consideration  should  be  not  punitive  action  again 
a  recalcitrant  government  but  the  welfare  \ 
apartheid's  unfortunate  victims  themselves.  W: 
their  welfare  be  bettered  by  harsh  measures  whi( 
would  fall  not  so  much  on  the  governmental  lea 
ers  we  are  trying  to  influence  as  on  all  the  Sou 
African  people,  and  which  might  well  serve  \ 
harden  the  hard  core  of  racial  intolerance  ai 
stifle  the  emerging  voices  of  reason  ?  Might  su 
measures  result  in  increased  oppression  and  e 
ploitation  of  the  very  ones  we  are  seeking  to  hel 

There  is  no  delegate  present  here  who  does  i 
desire  that  this  problem  be  settled  in  an  intel 
gent  and  peaceful  manner— for  the  alternate 
fill  one  with  anxious  foreboding.  Only  the  Go 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  itself,  of 
own  free  will,  can  lead  the  way  to  a  peace' 
solution. 

Again  the  united  voices  of  the  United  Natio 
are  calling  on  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  chart 
obligations.  Those  voices  have  been  heard  tl 
fore  and  have  gone  unanswered;  no  longer  ci 
silence  be  considered  an  answer.  May  the  Gc- 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  realize  tl  t 
continued  apartheid  for  any  of  its  peoples  nw 
well  mean  apartheid  of  the  Union  of  South  Afra 
from  all  mankind. 

STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  5 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3684 

I  wanted  to  say  once  again  that  the  Unit:! 
States  is  squarely,  utterly,  and  irrevocably  oppose 
to  the  policy  of  racial  discrimination  epitome: 
in  the  term  apartheid.  Let  there  be  no  mistJ 
about  our  position.  But  our  paramount  cons! 
eration  must  be,  and  I  repeat  my  words  of  I 
other  day,  "the  welfare  of  apartheid's  unfortun-( 
victims  themselves"  and  "not  punitive  act  J 
against  a  recalcitrant  government." 
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Two  resolutions  are  now  before  this  committee. 
:ie  first,  set  forth  in  SPC/L.59/Rev.  1,  was  sub- 
Itted  by  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  and 
dia.  In  firm  and  unequivocal  terms  it  again 
lis  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
frica  to  bring  its  policies  and  conduct  into  con- 
rmity  with  its  obligations  under  the  charter, 
le  condemnation  of  apartheid  in  this  resolution 
clear  and  strong.  The  language  of  the  operative 
ragraph  is  dignified,  appropriate,  and  just. 
The  second  resolution,  set  forth  in  SPC/L.60, 
is  submitted  by  24  African  members  of  the 
lited  Nations.  I  can  understand  the  justified 
iignation  that  prompted  this  draft.  Some  of 
s  cosponsors  have  emphasized  their  desire  to 
esent  in  the  strongest  possible  form  their  feel- 
*s  about  the  policy  of  apartheid.  Operative 
ragraph  5  of  this  resolution  states,  "Solemnly 
jommends  to  all  States  to  consider  taking" — 
d  then  it  sets  forth  a  series  of  sanctions.  Let 
be  in  no  doubt  about  the  language  of  this  intro- 
ctory  sentence.  We  do  not  believe  the  word 
Hisider"  makes  any  significant  change  in  the 
ect  of  this  paragraph  of  the  resolution.  We 
ieve  that  anyone  who  votes  for  this  resolution 
it  is  presently  worded  is  in  effect  voting  in 
/or  of  sanctions  and  should  feel  an  obligation 
put  them  into  effect,  otherwise  there  would  be 
need  to  go  beyond  the  language  of  operative 
ragraph  3  of  the  previously  introduced  three- 
wer  draft.  These  sanctions  range  from  the 
erance  of  diplomatic  relations  to  a  complete 
momic  blockade. 

Dur  primary  objection  to  these  harsh  measures 
hat  they  simply  will  not  accomplish  what  they 
intended  to  do.  If  sanctions  as  extensive  as 
se  were  to  be  approved  and  carried  out,  the 
set  could  be  an  internal  explosion  in  South 
rica,  the  brunt  of  which  could  be  borne  by  the 
y  Africans  we  are  striving  to  help.  Beyond 
t,  the  peace  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa 
Id  be  in  jeopardy. 

Uso,  despite  our  total  rejection  of  apartheid, 
j  will  vote  against  the  proposal  for  sanctions 
ause  we  do  not  believe  its  adoption  will  bring 
|  end  to  apartheid  or  improve  the  lot  of  the 
I'ims  of  that  abhorrent  policy. 
Inhere  are  those  who  say  that  a  vote  in  favor  of 
(Mictions  resolution  is  the  way  to  express  the 
simum    disapproval    of   apartheid.    But   the 


sanctions  contained  in  the  resolution  go  well  be- 
yond disapproval  since  specific  measures  are  rec- 
ommended whose  effect  could  have  the  most 
serious  consequences.  We  believe  that  this  would 
not  produce  the  end  of  apartheid  but  would  result 
in  embittered  chaos  threatening  African  and  world 
peace  and  security.  We  will  not  vote  in  favor  of 
sanctions  which  we  believe  would  endanger  the 
victims  of  apartheid  and  the  peace  of  Africa. 

Since  the  African  resolution  is  a  call  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  concrete 
action  against  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  we 
wonder  how  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
stand  ready  to  take  such  drastic  action  should  the 
resolution  be  adopted.  To  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion which  we  do  not  believe  would  ever  be  fully 
implemented  if  adopted  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  United  Nations  without  weakening  apartheid. 
We  must  not  let  the  United  Nations  become  an 
instrument  of  empty  threat. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  a  change 
in  the  policies  of  the  South  African  Government 
will  come  only  as  the  proponents  of  apartheid 
feel  their  increasing  and  forlorn  political  isola- 
tion and  realize  the  hopelessness  of  apartheid. 
Apartheid  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  moral  question. 
If  the  views  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  have 
weight,  this  Assembly  must  state  its  opposition 
to  apartheid  in  a  single,  unequivocal  voice.  The 
three-power  text  before  us  is  one  we  believe  all 
can  support.  Through  it  we  can  and  will  speak 
with  a  united  voice.  The  24-power  text  will 
divide  us. 

We  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  three-power 
resolution  because  is  casts  a  judgment  on  apartheid 
which  we  believe  is  just.  We  are  prepared  to 
speak  out  against  apartheid  and  consider  practical 
and  realistic  measures  to  achieve  this  end.  We 
believe  the  three-power  resolution,  representing 
as  it  does  the  maximum  disapproval  of  apartheid, 
is  such  a  measure.  It  expresses  the  unanimous- 
judgment  of  the  world  that  apartheid  is  an  evil 
offense  against  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  A  sanctions  resolution  if 
put  into  effect  would  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  aid.  The  racial  con- 
flict that  it  would  bring  about  would  leave  a  new 
scar  on  the  African  Continent  increasing  the  very 
racial  intolerance  we  are  seeking  to  eliminate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  unanimous  approval 
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of  the  sound  and  statesmanlike  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Governments  of  Ceylon,  the  Feder- 
ation of  Malaya,  and  India,  and  to  reject  sanctions. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Three-Power  Resolution  • 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  previous  resolutions  on  the  question  of 
race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting  from  the  policies 
of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa, 

Considering  that  resolutions  616  B  (VII)  of  5  Decem- 
ber 1952,  917  (X)  of  6  December  1955  and  1248  (XIII) 
of  31  October  1958,  have  declared  that  racial  policies 
designed  to  perpetuate  or  increase  discrimination  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Charter  and  with  the  pledges  of 
Members  under  Article  56, 

Noting  that  resolutions  395  (V)  of  2  December  1950, 
511  (VI)  of  12  January  1952  and  616  A  (VII)  of  5 
December  1952  have  successively  affirmed  that  the  policy 
of  racial  segregation  (apartheid)  is  necessarily  based  on 
doctrines  of  racial  discrimination, 

Recalling  also  that  the  Union  Government  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  repeated  requests  and  demands  of 
the  United  Nations  and  world  public  opinion  and  to 
reconsider  or  revise  its  racial  policies  or  to  observe  its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Deplores  such  continued  and  total  disregard  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  and  furthermore  its  deter- 
mined aggravation  of  racial  issues  by  more  discriminatory 
laws  and  measures  and  their  enforcement,  accompanied 
by  violence  and  bloodshed ; 

2.  Deprecates  policies  based  on  racial  discrimination  as 
reprehensible  and  repugnant  to  human  dignity; 

3.  Requests  all  States  to  consider  taking  such  separate 
and  collective  action  as  is  open  to  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  bring  about  the 
abandonment  of  these  policies; 

4.  Affirms  that  the  racial  policies  being  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  inconsistent  with  the 
obligations  of  a  Member  State ; 

5.  Notes  with  grave  concern  that  these  policies  have 
led  to  international  friction  and  that  their  continuance 
endangers  international  peace  and  security ; 

6.  Reminds  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  of  the  requirement  in  Article  2,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  that  all  Members 
shall  fulfil  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed  by 
them  under  the  Charter ; 


7.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Sout 
Africa  once  again  to  bring  its  policies  and  conduct  int 
conformity  with  its  obligations  under  the  Charter. 

African  Resolution7 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1375    (XIV)    of  17  Novemb* 

1959  and  its  previous  resolutions  on  the  question  of  rac 
conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting  from  the  policies  ( 
apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Sout 
Africa ; 

Considering  that  resolutions  616  B  (VII)  of  5  Decer 
ber  1952,  917  (X)  of  6  December  1955  and  1248  (XIII 
of  31  October  1958  have  declared  that  racial  policii 
designed  to  increase  discrimination  are  inconsistent  wit' 
the  Charter  and  with  the  pledges  of  Members  und< 
Article  56; 

Noting  that  resolutions  395   (V)   of  2  December  19c 
511    (VI)    of  12  January  1952,  and  616  A    (VII)    of 
December  1952  have  successively  affirmed  that  the  polr 
of  racial  segregation  (apartheid)  is  necessarily  based 
doctrines  of  racial  discrimination ; 

Recalling  with  regret  the  massacre  at  Poudoland  d 
spite  the  Security  Council  resolution  S/4300  of  1  Apl 

1960  which  deplored  an  earlier  massacre  of  unarmi 
and  peaceful  demonstrators  in  Sharpeville  and  cons, 
quently  called  on  the  Union  Government  to  abandon  i 
policies  of  apartheid; 

Recalling  also  its  repeated  requests  to  the  Governme, 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  consider  and  revise  | 
racial  policies  and  to  observe  its  obligations  under  ti 
United  Nations  Charter; 

Noting  with  alarm  the  dangerous  situation  arising  c 
of  the  persistent  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Chart 
by  the  Union  Government; 

1.  Deplores  the  continued  disregard  by  the  Governme. 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  the  resolutions  of  tJ 
General  Assembly  and  its  application  of  further  discri 
inatory  laws  and  measures  the  enforcement  of  which  h; 
led  to  violence  and  bloodshed ; 

2.  Deprecates  policies  based  on  racial  discriminati 
as  being  reprehensible  and  repugnant  to  the  dignity  ai 
rights  of  peoples  and  individuals  and  considers  it  to 
the  responsibility  of  all  Members  of  the  United  Natio) 
to  take  separate  and  collective  action  to  bring  about  t! 
elimination  of  these  policies ; 

3.  Affirms  that  the  racial  policies  being  pursued  by  I 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  la* 
and  measures  taken  to  implement  them  are  inconsisfct 
with  the  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rigla 
and  incompatible  with  membership  of  the  United  Natioi; 

4.  Notes  with  grave  concern  that  these  policies  h£3 
led  to  international  friction  and  that  the  unflinching  staJ 
of  the  South  African  Government  by  these  policies  I 
dangers  international  peace  and  security ; 


•  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  59/Rev.  2 ;  adopted  by  the  Special 
Political  Committee  on  Apr.  10  by  a  vote  of  93  (includ- 
ing U.S.)  to  1,  with  no  abstentions,  and  in  plenary  session 
(A/RES/1598(XV) )  on  Apr.  13  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1,  with 
no  abstentions.  Afghanistan  and  Indonesia  joined  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Malaya  as  sponsors. 
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7  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  60;  adopted  by  the  Special  Pol. 
cal  Committee  on  Apr.  10  by  a  vote  of  47  to  29  (includfe 
U.S.),  with  18  abstentions,  but  withdrawn  by  its  sponss 
in  plenary  session  on  Apr.  13  when  the  operative  pai 
graph  on  sanctions  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  t¥ 
thirds  majority. 
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5.  Solemnly  recommends  to  all  States  to  consider  tak- 
ag  the  following  steps : 

(i)  To  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Union 
Government,  or  to  refrain  from  establishing  such 
relations, 
(ii)  To  close  the  ports  of  each  State  to  all  vessels 

flying  the  South  African  flag, 
(iii)  To  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  ships  of  each 
State  from  entering  South  African  ports, 


(iv)   To  boycott  all  South  African  goods  and  to  refrain 

from  exporting  goods  to  South  Africa, 
(v)  To  refuse  landing  and  passage  facilities  to  all 
aircraft  belonging  to  the  Government  and  com- 
panies registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa ; 
6.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  these 
recommendations  in  accordance  with  Article  11,  Section 
2  of  the  Charter. 


rhe  Work  Program  of  the  U.N.  Committee 
or  Industrial  Development 


Statement  by  Teodoro  Moscoso  x 


My  name  is  Teodoro  Moscoso.  I  have  been 
irecting  Puerto  Rico's  industrial  development 
■rogram  since  1942.  Puerto  Rico  also  has  a  Plan- 
ing Board,  a  Government  Development  Bank, 
n  Industrial  Development  Company,  agricul- 
ural  development  programs,  and  a  number  of 
ther  Government  agencies  and  corporations  en- 
aged  in  economic  development.  The  objective 
f  all  these  fomento  programs  is  to  rid  Puerto 
iico  of  poverty  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  United  States 
'hich,  like  Puerto  Rico,  have  had  a  late  start  in 
ldustrialization  and  still  know  what  poverty 
leans.  Other  areas  have  been  depressed  by  tech- 
ological  unemployment  of  their  people  and 
leir  resources.  Many  of  these  towns,  cities, 
tates,  and  regions  have  organized  industrial  de- 
elopment  programs  and  are  seeking  new  ways  of 
ldustrialization  with  the  same  urgency  being  felt 
7  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

say  this  because  I  want  everyone  to  know  that 

e  in  the  United  States  identify  ourselves  with 
j  lis  problem.  We  do  not  stand  aloof ;  we  have  the 
'ime  passionate  concern. 

We  all  feel  the  need  for  a  program  of  research 

J 'Made  before  the  first  session  of  the  Committee  for 
^dustrial  Development  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
jmncil  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  29  (U.S./U.N.  press 
i lease  3G78).  Mr.  Moscoso  is  U.S.  representative  on  the 
ommittee. 


that  is  focused  as  sharply  as  possible  on  the  plan- 
ning and  operating  problems  of  industrial  de- 
velopment and  especially  on  the  most  difficult 
situations  and  on  the  most  massive  problems.  We 
want  practical  solutions  brought  before  those  re- 
sponsible for  action.  Action,  even  imperfect  ac- 
tion, is  critical  in  developing  or,  as  we  say  in 
Spanish,  "fomenting"  industry.  It  is  a  function 
of  research  to  stimulate  action  as  well  as  to  help 
guide  it. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  lack  of 
capital  equates  with  underdevelopment.  All  of 
us  around  this  table  can  identify  countries  with 
substantial  amounts  of  capital  available  to  them 
but  which,  because  they  lack  other  essential  fac- 
tors, have  not  been  able  to  take  off  on  a  prolonged 
period  of  sustained  growth. 

Again,  technical  know-how  brought  in  on  a 
temporary  basis,  while  extremely  important  to 
development,  cannot  stand  by  itself — not  even 
with  capital  by  its  side. 

We  need  a  sense  of  purpose  and  an  understand- 
ing of  industrial  development  and  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  engage  in  it  successfully.  There  must 
be  a  rational  acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  generally 
speaking,  industrial  development  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  it  entails  and  that  it  can  in  fact  be  ac- 
complished by  one  underdeveloped  country  as 
other  less  developed  countries  have  already  done. 

Were  I  to  be  asked  what  is  important  for  in- 
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dustrial  development,  I  would  list  three  factors 
of  highest  priority : 

1.  A  sound  governmental  structure  with  ade- 
quate planning,  budgeting,  personnel,  and  audit- 
ing departments.  Keliable  statistics  would  follow 
logically  from  a  well-run  public  service. 

2.  Education.  To  have  development,  which 
generally  means  industrialization,  we  must  have 
brain  power,  and  the  first  step  in  its  development 
is  literacy.  No  great  progress  along  the  path  of 
industrialization  can  be  made  by  an  illiterate, 
ignorant  people;  nor  can  there  be  much  progress 
without  a  substantial  cadre  of  well-trained,  better 
•educated  professionals  and  technicians. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  those  who  have 
studied  Puerto  Rico  that  one  of  our  greatest  assets 
is  the  relatively  high  level  of  education  of  our 
labor  force.  India  has  benefited  greatly  from  an 
unusually  well  educated  and  highly  dedicated 
leadership. 

3.  The  establishment  of  measures  of  social  jus- 
tice which  would  see  to  it  that  the  fruits  of  the 
new  efforts  were  justly  distributed.  How? 
Through  expansion  of  public  services  in  health, 
education,  housing,  et  cetera.  By  creating  new 
jobs  so  that  the  unemployed  would  benefit.  Tax 
reforms  and  land  reforms  would  also  be  a  part 
of  this  arsenal.  For  if  the  masses  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  participating  in  the  advance  of  the 
economy,  they  will  not  support  a  development 
program  indefinitely. 

The  Secretariat's  Work  Program 

Before  turning  to  individual  proposals  in  the 
secretariat's  work  program,  permit  me  to  say  a 
word  on  what  we  believe  could  usefully  emerge. 
We  would  hope  that  from  our  discussions  of  this 
program  it  will  be  possible  to  advise  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  what  this  Committee  re- 
gards as  priority  areas  and  topics  for  attention  in 
the  next  year  and  beyond.  We  would  also  hope 
to  provide  the  secretariat  with  helpful  guidance 
for  the  subsequent  development  of  its  work  pro- 
gram. It  may  also  be  possible  to  draw  from  our 
experiences  valuable  indications  of  what  the  fu- 
ture tasks  of  the  Committee  might  be. 

The  agenda  before  us — and  I  am  now  referring 
specifically  to  agenda  item  3,  "Proposals  for  a 
Longer-Term  and  Expanded  Program  of  Work 
in  the  Field  of  Industrialization" — is  clear  evi- 
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dence  that  competent  people  have  been  hard  a 
work  and  for  some  years.  In  no  small  measure  i 
is  now  our  responsibility  to  grasp  as  quickly  as  w 
are  able  the  essentials  of  this  work.  We  mus 
understand  before  presuming  to  advise. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Secretary-Genera 
which  is  designated  E/C.5/1  and  is  entitled  "Pro 
posals  for  a  Longer-Term  and  Expanded  Pre 
gramme  of  Work  in  the  Field  of  Industrializa 
tion,"  contains,  beginning  on  page  28,  an  annotate* 
list  of  projects.  This  list  itself  provides  evidenc 
that  the  proposed  work  program  is  solidly  roote 
in  a  past  program  of  work  from  which  we  shoul 
expect  rapid  and  vigorous  future  growth.  Th 
list  also  demonstrates  the  existence,  in  practice,  o 
a  rationale  for  division  of  labor  between  the  seen 
tariat  and  the  regional  commissions. 

Both  of  these  general  observations  are  implie 
by  the  first  item  on  the  list,  which  is  designate1 
A.I.,  and  is  described  as  a  project  to  provic 
"Documentation  for  the  working  party  on  pr; 
gramming  in  ECLA  [Economic  Commission  fc 
Latin  America]  region  in  early  1962."  The  woi 
"documentation"  implies  past  work,  and  we  ha-\ 
only  to  look  to  item  A.2.a.,  "Use  of  models  in  prj 
gramming,"  to  find  a  completed  study  which  w} 
doubtless  form  a  part  of  that  documentatio 
This,  and  other  research  projects  scheduled  fy 
completion  before  early  1962,  then  become  tl 
materials  for  the  working  party  referred  to  : 
B.l.b.,  which  is  "co-sponsored  with  ECLA  in  c 
operation  with  BTAO  [Bureau  of  Technical  A 
sistance  Operations]."  The  more  general  r 
search  of  the  secretariat  thus  provides  a  basis  f 
the  applied  research  of  ECLA  and  as  a  guidan  I 
for  lending  and  other  operating  agencies. 

If  I  may  interject,  we  have  a  roughly  analogo •, 
division  of  labor  among  our  economic  develo 
ment  agencies  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  seems 
work.     Our  Planning  Board  is  centralized  ai. 
provides  us  with  a  set  of  internally  consistent  pr 
gram  targets  aimed  at  our  general  economic  anl 
social   objectives.    The   Economic   Developme: 
Administration  is  decentralized,  with  offices  ' 
several  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Euroj, 
and  most  of  its  research  and  promotion  efforts  a? 
directed  toward  the  formulation  and  realizatia 
of  individual  projects.    And  then  we  also  haJ 
a  variety  of  public  and  private  lending  and  inver 
ment   organizations   with  somewhat   specializl 
spheres  of  operation.    Just  as  researchers,  p« 
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oters,  and  lenders  tend  to  have  somewhat  dif- 
ring  personalities,  specialization  among  agencies 
>lps  them  develop  personalities  which  contribute 
the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  their 
ork. 

But  there  is  another  face  to  specialization, 
onetimes  in  a  large  and  necessarily  somewhat 
implicated  organization  the  various  parts  of 
ie  organization  have  little  view  of  the  total  pur- 
>se  to  be  served.  A  part  may  confuse  its  own 
>ecialized  function  with  the  organization's  end 
)jective.  Such  an  organization  could  be  said  to 
nount  to  less  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
The  proposal  before  us  clearly  implies  a  ra- 
>nale  already  developed  and  in  practice  which 
louM  serve  to  minimize  friction,  cross-purpose, 
id  waste.  The  listing  of  working  parties,  semi- 
irs,  and  meetings  on  page  31  is  a  case  in  point, 
hese  meetings  link  the  secretariat  and  the 
>gional  commissions.  Also  important  is  the 
:tent  of  direct  headquarters  support  of  field 
orations  which  is  outlined  on  pages  25  through 
r.  I  understand  that  this  now  amounts  to 
^proximately  40  percent  of  all  headquarters 
idustrialization  efforts.  Publication  of  the 
ldustrialization  and  Productivity  Bulletin  is  an 
Iditional  link  in  internal  as  well  as  external 
)mmunication.  Personnel  interchange  is  being 
sed  partly  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  expanded  work  program  would  appear  to 
a  well  grounded  in  past  research  and  well 
riented  in  a  general  way  to  serve  the  organization 
ad  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Also  it 
as  the  real  merit  of  close  attention  to  its  own 
eld  and  keeping  out  of  matters  handled  else- 
here  in  the  U.N.  This  much  can  be  said  without 
nplying  perfection.  Doubtless  the  program  will 
jcome  progressively  better  grounded  in  experi- 
ice,  and  presumably  its  orientation  can  be 
aproved. 

>me  Recommendations  on  Proposed  Projects 

Even  the  proposed  program  can  still  be  charac- 
rized  as  pioneering.  For  this  reason  its  own 
If-gained  experience  will  necessarily  provide  the 
isis  for  much  of  the  expected  improvement  in 
ope,  priority  setting,  and  technique.  Even  in 
lis  knowledge  I  should  like  to  risk  a  few  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  individual  projects  which 
ave  been  proposed.  I  will  start  by  saying  that, 
Y  profession,  I  am  a  pharmacist.     This  explains 


why  I  am  willing  to  risk  comment — and  the  mis- 
takes I  am  sure  to  make. 

Returning  to  our  annotated  list  of  projects  on 
page  28,  projects  numbered  A.2.b.  and  A.2.c.  relate 
to  the  evaluation  of  individual  industrial  projects. 
It  is  my  impression  that,  wherever  it  is  done, 
project  evaluation  still  remains  at  least  as  much 
an  art  acquired  through  practice  as  a  science 
which  can  be  taught  or  learned.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  project  evaluation  should  not  be 
studied  nor  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  make  the 
process  more  systematic.  It  is  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  especially  careful  study,  for  a 
variety  of  approaches,  and  for  caution  in  drawing 
generalized  conclusions.  We  have  evidence  in 
recorded  Puerto  Rican  experience  that  there  are 
large  gaps  in  knowledge  and  significant  elements 
of  "economic"  irrationality  present  in  the  making 
of  many  actual  investment  decisions.  Somewhat 
similarly,  I  hope  that  the  study  of  industrial 
growth  listed  in  A.2.d.  does  not  mislead  the  stu- 
dent to  believe  that  the  typical  pattern,  which 
undoubtedly  does  exist,  is  foreordained  for  his 
own  country.  The  typical  pattern  is  useful 
mainly  as  a  norm  against  which  a  country  can 
measure  its  own  differences. 

On  project  A.2.f.  I  will  risk  two  comments.  In 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  an  authoritative  study 
of  the  organizational  aspects  of  planning  and  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  information  already  avail- 
able, the  proposed  completion  date  seems  rather 
distant.  There  may  also  be  a  question  of  whether 
such  a  project  falls  more  largely  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  than  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial development.  In  any  case  sustained  and 
rapid  industrial  development  in  most  under- 
developed countries  today  is  dependent  on  both 
effective  general  economic  planning  and  on  a 
workable  general  structure  of  government,  even 
in  countries  where  the  bulk  of  economic  activity 
is  carried  on  by  private  individuals  and  businesses. 
This  study  should  be  given  high  priority  wher- 
ever and  however  conducted. 

Projects  under  B.2.  and  B.3.,  as  well  as  project 
B.l.a.,  are  in  the  area  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
"industry  feasibility  research."  The  former  two 
groups  of  projects  deal  with  the  characteristics  of 
industrial  processes,  of  groups  of  industries,  and 
of  individual  industries  which  tend  to  make  them 
generally  more  feasible  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
dustrial growth.     But  the  studies  included  under 
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B.l.a.  deal  with  the  feasibility  or  viability  of  basic 
industries  on  which  the  industrial  structure  of  a 
region  or  country  can  be  built,  expanded,  and  in- 
tegrated. It  would  appear  appropriate  that  the 
major  initiative  and  responsibility  for  such  funda- 
mental tooling  for  industrial  development  be 
taken  by  individual  countries,  assisted  where 
appropriate  by  the  regional  economic  commissions. 
Sometimes  too  much  is  expected  from  research 
into  the  feasibility  of  new  basic  industries  and 
industrial  complexes.  A  rather  high  order  and 
wide  variety  of  skills  are  involved,  which  often 
necessitates  employing  specialized  private  indus- 
trial research  firms.  The  research  is  relatively 
time-consuming  and  expensive.  The  promotional, 
financial,  and  technical  skills  required  to  fit  the 
projects  together  and  put  the  plants  into  operation 
are  also  expensive,  and  the  work  is  even  more 
time-consuming.  The  gestation  period  in  Puerto 
Eico  for  one  group  of  interrelated  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  proved  to  be  over 
8  years  from  conception  of  the  general  plan  to 
birth  of  the  basic  industries.  Much  of  the  indus- 
trial superstructure  and  even  more  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  is  yet  to  come. 

Yet  this  project  has  demonstrated  the  basic 
value  of  industrial  feasibility  research  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  wait  for  results.  Puerto  Rico 
now  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  becoming  almost 
self-sufficient  in  the  high-protein  foods  her  people 
are  consuming  in  sharply  increased  amounts.  In 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  Government  will 
begin  to  earn  a  handsome  "profit"  from  the  tax 
revenue  derived  from  the  new  income  generated  by 
the  project.  Industrial  development  has  proved 
capable  of  assisting  agricultural  development,  and 
both  will  make  increasing  contributions  not  only 
to  family  money  incomes  but  also  to  educational 
and  social  services  of  lasting  value  to  future 
generations. 

The  industrial  research  projects  proposed  in 
general  support  of  technical  assistance  programs 
are  listed  under  C,  D,  and  E.  The  various 
methods  of  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance, which  are  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
individual  projects,  have  been  rather  extensively 
studied.  It  may  be  that  some  redirection  of  this 
phase  of  the  research  program  should  be  con- 
sidered. Where  sufficient  information  already 
exists  on  techniques  that  have  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful, help  in  the  organization  of  working  par- 
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ties   and   seminars   should   fulfill   the  principa 
remaining  operating  needs. 

Availability  of  trained  personnel,  however,  is 
matter  so  basic  to  industrial  development  that  f  ui 
ther  research  on  methodology  and  technique  fo 
assessing  requirements  (project  C.l.a.)  may  we' 
be  useful  to  the  many  countries  which  have  onl 
begun  to  recognize  the  scope  and  difficulty  of  th 
problem.  Beyond  this,  there  is  a  known  dt 
ficiency,  and  in  some  countries  almost  an  entii 
lack,  of  trained  managerial  personnel.  Organize 
training  programs  are  needed  to  fill  so  wide  a  ga] 
In  general,  however,  it  would  appear  that  avai 
ability  of  trained  industrial  personnel  is  merely 
rubric  of  the  vastly  greater  potential  to  be  foun 
in  the  overall  development  of  human  resource 

The  need  for  export  markets  by  countries  wit 
a  rapidly  rising  volume  of  competitive  industri; 
products  was  made  evident  by  the  United  Kinj 
dom  representative  on  our  Committee,  Mr.  [Hug 
T.]  Weeks,  and  documentation  of  some  of  the 
success  stories  (D.4.b.)  will  doubtless  be  of  valu 
But  deeper  and  less  tractable  problems  are  m 
volved  in  the  changing  patterns  of  national  ar 
regional  specialization  that  are  implied.  Tl 
magnitude  and  variety  of  possible  shifts  is  on 
suggested  by  the  recent  increases  in  U.S.  impor 
of  manufactured  goods  from  some  of  the  mo 
rapidly  industrializing  countries. 

Another  problem  that  might  yield  to  an  imag 
native  combination  of  industrial  and  financial  r 
search  is  a  concern  found  in  some  parts  of  t 
world  that  large  foreign  private  investment 
however  valuable  as  a  stimulus  to  industri 
growth,  may  diminish  cultural  identities  ai 
values  and  even  jeopardize  effective  politic 
sovereignty.  There  may  be  found  among  vario 
combinations  of  joint  ventures,  factory  leasin 
and  lease-back  agreements  some  approaches  th 
will  not  only  reduce  such  fears  where  they  ex 
but  also  accelerate  the  development  of  local  e 
trepreneurial  talent  and  provide  foreign  investo 
with  valued  and  helpful  domestic  partners. 

U.S.  Development  Assistance 

Recognizing  the  many  pressing  problems  of  t3 
developing  nations,  the  United  States  Governmefc 
has  been  contributing  strongly  and  in  a  mul- 
tude  of  ways  to  their  economic  developmei. 
Now  we  intend  to  strengthen  this  effort. 
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President  Kennedy  recently  stated  in  his  special 
essage  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 2 

There  exists,  in  the  1960's,  a  historic  opportunity  for 
major  economic  assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial- 
ed  nations  to  move  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
ss-developed  nations  into  self-sustained  economic 
owth,  while  the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the 
y  when  they,  too,  will  no  longer  have  to  depend  on 
itside  assistance. 

He  also  stated : 

We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized  nations  in  a 
mmon  effort  to  help  those  nations  within  reach  of 
able  growth  get  underway.  .  .  .  Such  a  unified  effort 
ill  help  launch  the  economies  of  the  newly  developing 
untries  "into  orbit" — bringing  them  to  a  stage  of  self- 
stained  growth.  .  .  . 

The  President  has  also  proposed  a  new  and  uni- 
}d  United  States  aid  administration.  Most  of 
y  associates  in  the  United  States  delegation  to 
lis  Committee  have  devoted  long  and  active  serv- 
e  in  existing  programs  of  financial  and  technical 
sistance.  They  join  me  in  the  expectation  that 
ere  will  now  be  a  stronger  program,  based  on 
nger  range  planning  and  better  shaped  to  fit 
e  needs  of  each  national  development  program. 
In  Puerto  Rico  the  industrial  development  pro- 
ram  has  two  nicknames.  In  English  it  is 
)peration  Bootstrap."  This,  if  you  please,  is  an 
lfortunate  translation  of  the  more  vigorous 
Hying  cry  in  Spanish,  which  has  identified  our 
■ogram  in  the  minds— and  I  hope  the  hearts — 
all  Puerto  Eicans.  That  cry  is:  Manos  a  la 
bra,  which  means  simply :  "Let's  get  on  with  the 
b."  This  strikes  me  as  a  sound  recommendation 
•r  all  of  us. 
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Iticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.    Done   at  Washington  May  25,    1955.     En- 
tered into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Nigeria,  March  30,  1961. 

|  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone. 

Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958.1 
Ratification   deposited:   Byelorussian    Soviet   Socialist 

Republic,  February  27,  1961.2 
Ratified  by  President  of  the  United  States:  March  24, 

1961. 
Convention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 

1958.1 
Ratification   deposited:   Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist 

Republic,  February  27,  1961.3 

Ratified  by  President  of  the  United  States:  March  24, 

1961. 
Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 

April  29, 1958.1 
Ratification   deposited:   Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist 

Republic,  February  27,  1961. 
Ratified  by  President  of  the  United  States:  March  24, 

1961. 
Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 

1958.1 
Ratified  by  President  of  the  United  States:  March  24 

1961. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Malagasy,  March  8,  1961. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  in- 
ternational telecommunication  convention,  1959.  Done 
at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.1 

Notifications  of  approval:  Belgium,  February  16,  1961 ; 
Spain  and  Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa,  February  23, 
1961 ; 2  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1961. 
International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes.    Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1961.'' 

Accession  deposited:  Central  African  Republic,  March 
22, 1961. 

United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.    Done  at  London  November 
16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.    TIAS 
1580. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Cyprus,  February  6,  1961. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  reservations  made  at  time  of  signing. 

"With  reservations  and  declaration  made  at  time  of 
signing. 


4  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Adherence    affirmed: 
June  30,  I960.5 


Congo    ( Leopold ville),    effective 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  providing  for  an  informational  media  guaranty 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  Janu- 
ary 26  and  February  15,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
February  15,  1961. 

Colombia 

Agreement  providing  economic  assistance  to  Colombia. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March 
30  and  April  4,  1961.    Entered  into  force  April  4,  1961. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  granting  duty-free  entry  privileges,  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and 
personnel.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton March  23  and  31,  1961.  Entered  into  force  March 
31,  1961. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  28,  1960  (TIAS  4656).  Effective  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  March  17,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  March  17,  1961. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ments of  December  28,  1960  (TIAS  4656),  and  June 
30  1959  (TIAS  4256).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at' Seoul  March  17,  1961.  Entered  into  force  March 
17, 1961. 

Pakistan 

Agreements  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  April  11,  I960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4470 
and  4579).  Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at  Rawal- 
pindi March  11,  1961.     Entered  into  force  March  11, 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  11,  1955 
(TIAS  3183),  relating  to  defense  support.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Karachi  March  11,  1961.  En- 
tered into  force  March  11, 1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  space-vehicle  tracking  and  communications  station 
in  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  London  October  14,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1960. 


5  Conventions  were  made  applicable  by  Belgium  to  the 
Belgian  Congo,  effective  March  3,  1953.  By  a  note  of 
March  16,  1961,  the  Swiss  Embassy  informed  the  De- 
partment that  pursuant  to  a  notification  from  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  the  conventions  continue  to  apply 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  that  the  adherence  be- 
came effective  on  the  date  that  nation  attained  its  inde- 
pendence, June  30, 1960. 


Agreement  on  cooperation  in  intercontinental  testing  : 
connection  with  experimental  communications  satt 
lites.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  London  Mar< 
29,  1961.     Entered  into  force  March  29,  1961. 

Viet-Nam 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations.  Signed  at  Sa 
gon  April  3,  1961.  Enters  into  force  1  month  aft 
exchange  of  ratifications. 
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conferences. 

Blumenthal    sworn   in  as   Deputy   As- 
sistant   Secretary  for  Economic  Af-, 
fairs  (biographic  details). 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  rela-i 
tions  with  Viet-Nam. 

Hughes  designated  Deputy  Director  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  (biographic 
details) . 

Feed  grains  to  Tunisia. 

Young  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to, 
Thailand  (biographic  details). 

Thompson  designated  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Foreign  Service  (biographic 
details). 

Biddle  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Spain  (biographic  details). 

Durbrow  designated  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,   Paris    (biographic  details). 

Delegation  to  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors  (rewrite). 

Davis:  validation  of  German  dollar 
bonds. 

Blair  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark  (biographic  details). 

Attwood  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Guinea   (biographic  details). 

Reischauer  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Japan  (biographic  details). 

MacArthur  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Belgium  (biographic  details). 
Rice  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  the 

Netherlands  (biographic  details). 
Program    for    visit    of    Chancellor    of 
German  Federal  Republic   (rewrite). 
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an  American  Day 


Remarks  by  President  Kennedy 1 


A  number  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
ive  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  since  Theo- 
)re  Roosevelt  shared  with  Ambassador  Nabuco 
!  Brazil  the  honor  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
is  building  over  one-half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
1  honor  for  me  today,  as  President  of  the  United 
'ates,  to  share  the  platform  with  another  dis- 
nguished  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  Ambassador 
obo.2 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  in  all  those  years  has 
id  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  more  thought- 
il  and  wise  speech  than  the  one  we  have  just 
3ard  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
rganization  of  American  States.  He  has  de- 
led our  task  and  our  responsibility  with  both 
recision  and  feeling. 

There  is  in  this  last  decade,  or  in  the  last  few 
;ars,  in  the  organizations  of  the  hemisphere  and 
.  Western  Europe  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
strong  pressure  to  develop  new  institutions 
hich  will  bind  us  all  closer  together.  I  some- 
mes  feel  that  it  is  our  function  and  re- 
•onsibility  to  use  in  a  more  effective  manner 
a  institutions  we  now  have. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  repre- 
nts  a  great  dream  of  those  who  believe  that 
e  people  of  this  hemisphere  must  be  bound  more 
asely  together.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  our  func- 
)n  and  our  responsibility,  in  our  day,  to  make 
is  organization  alive,  to  make  it  fulfill  its  func- 
>n,  to  make  it  meet  its  responsibilities,  and  not 
vert  ourselves  always  with  developing  new  in- 


'Made  before  the  protocolary  session  of  the  Council 
the   Organization   of   American   States   at  the   Pan 
neriean  Union  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Pan  American 
iy,  Apr.  14  (White  House  press  release). 
'Dr.  Fernando  Lobo,  Chairman  of  the  OAS  Council. 


stitutions,  when  we  have  one  which  was  nurtured 
in  time,  which  has  served  well  in  the  past,  and 
which  can,  if  we  give  it  our  lasting  support,  serve 
us  well  in  the  future. 

Ambassador  Lobo  has  suggested  in  his  speech 
that  we  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. Science,  and  all  the  other  things  which 
have  sprung  from  science,  have  brought  a  better 
life  into  the  reach  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
our  hemisphere.  The  20th  century  has  given 
mankind  the  tools  to  make  abundance  not  the 
gift  of  a  privileged  few  but  a  practical  possibility 
for  all  who  live  within  our  frontiers. 

The  other  change  which  our  century  has  given 
us  is  even  more  important.  That  change  lies  in 
the  new  attitude  of  the  mass  of  our  people. 

For  too  long,  poverty  and  inequality  and 
tyranny  were  accepted  as  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Today  people  everywhere  are  demanding — and 
are  rightly  demanding — a  decency  of  life  and  op- 
portunity for  themselves  and  their  children. 

This  new  attitude  has  produced  an  immense 
surge  of  hope  throughout  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  common  purpose  today  is  to  harness  these 
new  aspirations  and  these  new  tools  in  a  great 
inter-American  effort — an  effort  to  lift  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  including  the  people  of 
my  own  country  of  the  United  States,  into  a  new 
era  of  economic  progress  and  social  justice. 

Seventy-one  years  ago  the  new  American  na- 
tions were  exploring  new  frontiers  of  interna- 
tional organization  when  they  formed  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  American  Republics  for 
regular  consultation  to  solve  common  problems. 
Today,  as  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
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-we  constitute  the  oldest  organization  of  nations 
now  in  existence. 

Already  the  OAS— our  OAS— has  moved  ahead 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  the  20th  century. 
The  Act  of  Bogota  3  is  our  charter  for  economic 
and  social  advance.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  Latin  American  in  their  inspiration. 
I  am  glad  that  this  should  be  so,  because  the  OAS 
will  thrive  and  grow  only  as  it  derives  its  vitality 
from  all  its  members— and  only  as  its  members 
strengthen  their  own  capacity  for  choice  and 
decision. 

The  time  has  come  to  transform  these  pledges 
of  social  and  economic  concern  into  a  concrete 
and  urgent  collaboration  for  hemisphere  develop- 
ment. 

The  grand  concept  of  Operation  Pan  America 
has  already  offered  inspiration  for  such  an  effort. 
One  month  ago  I  proposed  a  new  cooperative 
undertaking— an  Aliama  para  el  Progreso—&  10- 
year  program  to  give  substance  to  the  hopes  of 
our  people.4  I  asked  all  the  free  republics  of  the 
hemisphere  to  join  together  to  make  the  1960's  a 
decade  of  unexampled  progress— progress  in  wip- 
ing hunger  and  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease, 
from  the  face  of  our  hemisphere. 

This  is  surely  the  contemporary  mission  of 
pan-Americanism — to  demonstrate  to  a  world 
struggling  for  a  better  life  that  free  men  working 
through  free  institutions  can  best  achieve  an  eco- 
nomic progress  to  which  all  of  us  aspire. 

But,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  take  specific 
steps  to  realize  our  common  goals — and  we  must 
take  these  steps  without  delay. 

This  very  week,  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  assembled 
Governors  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank— representing  20  American  Republics- 
endorsed  the  principle  that  development  planning 
on  a  country-by-country  basis  was  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Now  we  may  take  the  next  step — to  establish 
the  machinery,  to  adopt  the  plans,  and  to  accept 
the  commitments  necessary  to  speed  the  pace  of 
hemisphere  development. 

Therefore  I  will  shortly  instruct  the  United 
States  delegation  to  this  Council  to  request  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  the  ministerial  level.  I  will 
suggest  that  this  meeting  be  held  at  a  mutually 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  537. 
4  IMd.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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agreeable  date  this  summer.  This  will  give  us  a 
time  for  the  extensive  preparation  that  will  t 
necessary. 

This  meeting  should  have  three  fundament: 
purposes. 

First,  it  should  encourage  all  the  free  states  «;: 
the  hemisphere  to  set  deadlines  for  the  completk 
of  preliminary  plans  for  national  economic  devt 
opment,  as  well  as  to  begin  long-range  plannii 
to  meet  the  development  needs  of  the  rest  of  tfl 
decade. 

Second,  it  should  set  up  inter-American  m 
chinery  to  aid  participating  countries  in  the  rap. 
formulation  of  realistic  development  plans.  Tl 
OAS  secretariat,  the  Economic  Commission  U 
Latin  America,  and  the  Inter- American  Bank  a 
already  preparing  a  joint  recommendation  for. 
hemisphere  planning-for-progress  staff.  I  ho» 
that  a  group  of  economists,  drawn  from  all  pais 
of  the  hemisphere,  will  soon  be  available  to  off; 
assistance  to  all  nations  preparing  developme; 
programs. 

Third,  the  meeting  should  outline  basic  develc- 
ment  goals.  This  means  elaborating  the  obj<- 
tives  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  in  all  the  key  areas, f 
economic  and  social  betterment — in  educational 
land  use  and  tenure,  in  taxation,  in  public  heal , 
in  the  mobilization  of  resources,  in  the  devek- 
ment  of  self-help  programs,  in  the  stabilizath 
of  commodity  markets,  and  in  regional  econons 
integration. 

These  details  of  procedure  may  seem  dry  ai 
technical.  But  they  are  the  basis  for  the  dev- 
opment  of  a  life  for  our  people  to  which  all  of  s 
aspire.  They  should  not  obscure  the  exciting  pr  - 
pects  for  human  growth  and  liberation  which  e 
within  our  group. 

Our  task  is  to  build  a  society  of  men  and  won  i 
conscious  of  their  individual  identity,  of  thr 
national  aspirations,  and  also  of  their  comirQ 
hemisphere  interest. 

This  means  re-creating  our  social  systems  o 
that  they  will  better  serve  both  men  and  (il 
people. 

It  means  social  legislation  for  the  workers  ad 
agrarian  legislation  for  those  who  labor  on  I 
land.  It  means  abolishing  illiteracy,  it  mens 
schools  for  children  and  adults  as  well,  andit 
means  strengthened  institutes  of  higher  educatii, 
technical  as  well  as  humane.  It  means  docfs 
and  hospitals  for  the  sick.    It  means  roads  lil 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  Buff'1" 


ig  the  interior  frontiers  with  the  markets  and 
arts  of  the  coast.  It  means  the  spread  of  indus- 
y  and  the  steady  increase  of  both  industrial  and 
rricultural  production.  And  it  means,  above  all, 
ie  assurance  that  the  benefits  of  economic  growth 
ill  accrue  not  just  to  the  few  but  to  the  entire 
itional  community. 

Is  this  not  the  new  ideal  of  pan- Americanism  ? 
n  the  OAS  rests  much  of  the  hope  of  realizing 
ese  possibilities;  on  the  OAS  rests  the  duty  of 
ving  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  their  long- 
raited  goal  of  self-fulfillment.  Either  the  OAS 
ill  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  practical  action 

these  next  years,  or  else  it  will  become  an  arti- 
ial  and  legalistic  body,  without  substance,  with- 
it  purpose,  and  finally  without  a  future. 
If  we  are  a  united  hemisphere,  we  have  no 
oice  but  to  make  the  OAS  the  instrument  of 
ir  common  purposes.  And  the  social  and  eco- 
»mic  programs  represent  only  one  part  of  the 
A.S  agenda.     For  material  growth  is  not  an  end 

itself.    It   is   rather   a   means — a   means   of 
:engthening  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  indi- 


vidual. This  faith  in  freedom  is  the  enduring 
essence  of  our  hemisphere  cooperation. 

This  year  six  of  our  sister  Republics  complete 
the  150th  anniversary  of  their  independence.  The 
memory  of  past  struggles  for  freedom  must  con- 
firm our  resolution  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom 
every  year  in  our  hemisphere.  In  the  end  our 
moral  unity  as  a  family  of  nations  rests  on  the 
ultimate  faith  that  only  governments  which 
guarantee  human  freedoms,  respect  human  rights, 
and  vindicate  human  liberties  can  advance  human 
progress. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  at  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference in  Buenos  Aires  25  years  ago,  spoke  of  our 
common  faith  in  freedom  and  its  fulfillment.  He 
said  it  had  proved  a  mighty  fortress,  beyond  reach 
of  successful  attack  in  half  the  world.  That  faith, 
he  said,  arises  from  a  common  hope  and  a  common 
design  given  us  by  our  Fathers — in  differing  form, 
but  with  a  single  aim:  freedom  and  security  of 
the  individual. 

That  is  our  task.  That  is  our  responsibility, 
and  that,  gentlemen,  is  our  opportunity. 


lie  I  titer- American  System  and  the  Program  for  Economic  and  Social  Progress 


by  Adolf  A.  Berle 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 1 


Pan  American  Day  [April  14]  comes  this  year 
a  moment  of  crisis.  Events  in  the  next  few 
mths  may  decide  the  next  phase  in  the  history 
the  pan- American  institution,  and  with  it  of 
i  21  nations  constituting  the  inter- American 
•rid.  Equally,  they  may  vitally  affect  the  lives 
all  of  us  here  present. 

The  situation  resembles  the  European  crisis  of 
'17.  Then,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  proposed 
!  Europe  the  famous  plan  known  by  his  name.2 

Address  made  before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
■J  of  New  York  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  12  (press 
'5ase208). 
i  For  background,   see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1947,  p. 

">■ 

i 

>/  I,  1967 


The  Soviet  Union  countered  by  declaring  the  cold 
war.  Climax  was  reached  in  December  of  that 
year.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  associa- 
tion when  that  fantastic  contest  was  at  issue.  It 
was  surmounted,  and  a  free,  prosperous,  and  crea- 
tive Western  Europe  emerged  from  the  ashes  of 
World  War  II. 

In  the  Americas  tins  year  President  Kennedy, 
after  most  careful  study,  proposed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.3  His  conception,  outlined  on  March 
13  last,  offered  cooperation  with  all  American  na- 
tions willing  to  join,  designed  to  achieve  three 
results.    The  first  was  to  maintain  and  preserve 


'  Ibid.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
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governments  dedicated  to  freedom  and  progress 
and  against  tyranny.  The  second  was  organiza- 
tion of  continuing  collaboration  in  a  10-year  plan 
to  assure  growth  of  production  by  combining 
American  and  Latin  American  resources,  capac- 
ities, and  skills.  Its  third  objective  was  national 
planning  for  social  justice,  assuring  that  the  fruits 
of  increased  production  and  national  incomes 
should  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poorest.  In  simple  terms  this  meant  growing  op- 
portunity and  capacity  for  all  to  have  land,  jobs, 
housing,  health,  and  education. 

Eesponse  to  this  plan  was  immediate.  A  num- 
ber of  Presidents  of  American  countries  directly 
communicated  to  the  White  House  their  warm 
support.  No  less  important,  a  substantial  group 
of  political  parties  in  12  countries  declared  their 
approval  of  the  plan  as  a  platform  upon  which 
common  effort  could  be  constructed.  More  formal 
organization  will  be  reached  when  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  meets  to 
work  out  detailed  plans. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  today,  as  in  the 
Europe  of  1947,  there  are  obstacles.  Some  have 
already  been  removed  by  the  vast  Latin  American 
revolution  accomplished  in  the  past  15  years. 
During  that  period  Latin  America  discarded  most 
of  its  tyrants,  reconquered  freedom  for  peoples, 
and  reestablished  governments  responsible  to  the 
will  of  their  citizens.  President  Kennedy's  plan 
would  have  been  meaningless  if  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  were  still  cast  in  the  mold  of 
the  ousted  Argentine  dictator,  Juan  Domingo 
Peron. 

Another  obstacle  is,  obviously,  seizure  of  the 
Cuban  regime  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  their 
use  of  Mr.  Castro  as  a  20th-century  Maximilian 
to  advance  their  imperialist  plans  for  conquest  of 
the  Americas.  We  face  an  intent,  expressed  both 
by  Castro  and  by  Communist-bloc  propaganda, 
to  use  that  regime  as  a  spearhead  to  force  similar 
seizures  on  all  the  other  nations  of  the  American 
world.  One  remembers  a  similar  obstacle  in  the 
attempted  seizure  of  Greece  in  1947.  The  same 
misrepresentations  were  made  then  as  they  are 
today.  The  prehensile  clutch  of  overseas  aggres- 
sion was  thinly  masked  by  Quisling  leaders  and 
mercenary  guerrillas.  The  Greek  children  were 
kidnaped  and  sent  to  Communist  countries,  just 
as  Cuban  children   are  now  being  conscripted, 
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taken  from  their  families,  and  sent  behind  tli 
Iron  Curtain. 

Screaming  denunciation  of  President  Kennedy 
initiative  by  the  Cuban  Communist  camp  in  196 
exactly  parallels  the  abuse  launched  by  the  Con 
munist    satellites    against    Secretary    Marsha 
Their  attacks  are  almost  amusing.    They  woul 
like  to  call  it  United  States  imperialism.    But 
the  United  States  has  no  empire,  their  theoris 
are  struggling  to  invent  one.    Marxist  scholai 
are  now  trying  to  explain  that,  contrary  to  Marxi 
theory,  wage  levels  and  standards  of  living  of  tl 
poor  indeed  can  and  do  rise  under  a  free  system- 
rise  faster  in  fact  than  do  standards  of  living 
Communist  countries.    Most  humorous  is  the 
reversal  on  major  theory.    Imperialism,  in  Mar: 
ian  analysis,  sought  to  conquer  the  markets 
Latin  America.    Now  it  has  been  discovered  th 
the  United  States  in  fact  contributed  mightily 
Latin  America  by  affording  markets  for  Lat 
American  products  in  the  United  States.    Tht 
now  insist  it  is  "aggression"  for  the  United  Stat 
not  to  buy  Cuban  sugar— on  a  preferential  basi 
Today  it  is  Marxists  who  wish  to  conquer  ma 
kets— and  build  armaments  to  do  it.    In  fact 
replacement  for  the  organization  formerly  pr 
vided  by  empire  has  been  found. 


The  Primary  Struggle 

Knowing  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  I  have  co 
fidence  that  Cubans  and  Latin  Americans  w 
overcome  this  obstacle  as  Greeks  and  Europea 
overcame  it  14  years  ago.    But  we  must  all  r 
member  that  the  primary  struggle  now  is  n 
against  that  obstacle;  Communist  opposition 
merely  one  of  the  difficulties  we  must  overcoir 
Our  real  struggle  is  to  add  strength,  organizatio 
and  resources  to  the  tremendous  surge  for  li 
construction,  and  human  improvements  sweepi 
Latin  America  today.    Our  ultimate  enemies 
ignorance  and  disease,  grinding  poverty  and 
security,  lack  of  production  and  lack  of  soc 
justice— all  legacies  of   a  discarded  past.    0 
weapons  are  food  and  the  technique  of  increasi 
its  supply;  land,  its  better  distribution  and 
for  homes  and  for  production;  preventive  metf 
cine  and  care  available  to  the  humblest  as  w 
as  the  highest;  teaching  for  children  and  adu 
giving  men  and  women  the  knowledge  they  ne 
to  enter  modern  life;  credit,  to  give  access  to  mo- 
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•n  tools  and  techniques.  A  mighty  weapon  is 
ie  modern  instrument  of  social  planning,  to  make 
ire  that  the  surge  of  production  does  not  merely 
ake  the  rich  richer  but  directly  advantages  the 
)or.  The  United  States  has  been  able  to  con- 
ler  these  enemies.  No  Communist  government 
is  yet  done  so  in  comparable  measure. 
To  do  this,  the  United  States  must  assist  not 
lerely  with  money.  That,  of  course,  will  be 
jeded.  Even  more  we  can  cooperate  by  joining 
sources  with  those  of  the  Latin  American 
luntries.  Their  resources  also  are  great.  With 
odern  organization  this  generation  can  do  for 
atin  America  what  our  fathers  did  for  us  in  the 
nited  States.  The  technique  of  pooled  resources 
ider  freedom  was  the  great  American  contri- 
ltion  to  modern  economic  life.  Now,  in  common 
lrpose,  we  can  use  that  technique  to  make  the 
■eedom  real.  Freedom  from  tyranny  must  be 
ore  than  freedom  to  starve.  It  must  be  freedom 
'  enter  an  economic  system  which  gives  land  to 
l6  landless,  work  to  the  unemployed,  and  affords 
ie  peon  as  well  as  the  hidalgo  a  solid  economic 
ise.  It  must  be  based  on  universal  education, 
aking  the  next  generation  more  capable  than 
te  last.  Then  freedom  becomes  a  meaningful 
•ncept. 
I  hope  all  of  you  realize  how  significant  this  is. 

lie  Inter-American  System 

The  American  world  was  the  first  to  throw  off 
ie  shackles  of  empire.  Until  half  a  century  ago 
dozen  empires  ruled  the  world — except  the  West- 
n  Hemisphere.  Outside  the  Communist  bloc, 
npires  today  are  not  popular.  One  of  their  con- 
ibutions,  notwithstanding,  ought  to  be  recog- 
ized  here.  They  did  provide  a  framework  of 
irrency,  transport,  and  marketing,  often  unsat- 
factory  but  within  which  economic  life  could  be 
irried  on.  We  have  learned  from  experience 
tat  when  their  organization  is  dissolved  it  must 
i  replaced  by  something  else. 
This  gap  the  American  world  has  sought  to 
1.  The  Pan  American  Union,  set  up  in  April 
$0,  was  the  beginning  of  a  cooperative  interna- 
onal  relationship.  In  1936  it  introduced  the 
ght  and  the  obligation  of  consultation  between 
ie  American  nations  regarding  common  prob- 
ms.  In  1938  this  was  enlarged  to  include  the 
inception  of  common  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

ay   J,   I96J 


By  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  in  1945,  in  which  Gov- 
ernor [Nelson  A.]  Rockefeller  and  I  were  active, 
more  formal  agreements  for  common  defense  and 
common  economic  effort  were  arranged.  These 
later  were  embodied  in  formal  treaties  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (19-17)  and  the  Pact  of  Bogota,  which 
established  the  present  Organization  of  American 
States,  coming  into  effect  in  1951.  During  the 
whole  period  international  constitutional  law  for 
the  hemisphere  was  meanwhile  being  pounded  out 
by  the  resolutions  and  declarations  of  a  long  series 
of  pan- American  conferences,  regular  and  special, 
and  occasional  consultations  of  foreign  ministers. 

This  titanic  task  has  received  all  too  little  at- 
tention. In  simple  language,  there  is  here  being 
constructed  a  family  of  equal  and  independent 
nations,  working  together  to  take  over  and  per- 
form in  common  interest  the  functions  formerly 
performed  by  empires  for  their  own  interest.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  in  the. Americas  that 
we  take  it  for  granted.  How  long  the  road  and 
how  steep  the  mountain  traveled  and  climbed  can 
be  seen  when  we  look  at  Africa  today.  There, 
emerging  from  empire,  many  free  and  independ- 
ent nations  are  beginning  to  struggle  to  achieve 
common  agreement  among  themselves  which  has 
been  attained  by  the  American  nations  through 
the  inter- American  organization. 

Imperfect  as  the  pan-American  organization 
still  is,  its  institutions  have  given  more  peace  to 
a  larger  area  and  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
international  organization  in  existence. 

Need  for  Economic  and  Social  Development 

The  chief  lack  in  the  inter-American  system, 
I  think,  has  been  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  development.  Provision  was  made  for 
plowing  that  field  in  the  charter  of  Bogota.  It 
provided  for  an  economic  and  social  council  for 
"the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  American  nations  through  effective 
cooperation  for  the  better  utilization  of  their  nat- 
ural resources,  the  development  of  their  agricul- 
ture and  industry  and  the  raising  of  the  standards 
of  living  of  their  peoples."  4  Too  little  was  done 
to  give  this  council  resources  and  power  to  realize 
these  objectives,  though  it  maintained  a  limited 
program  of  technical  cooperation.    The  substan- 


4  Art.  63  of  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 
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tial  beginning  was  made  last  year.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  was  brought  into 
existence — it  had  first  been  proposed  in  1890  and  a 
treaty  for  it  had  been  worked  out  in  1943.  It 
now  is  functioning  and  has  some  funds.  Appro- 
priation of  the  $500  million  promised  by  the 
previous  administration  at  Bogota  last  year  has 
been  asked  and  is  now  pending  before  Congress.5 
I  hope  and  believe  the  appropriation  will  promptly 
pass  and  that  Americans  everywhere  will  support 
and  approve  it. 

The  major  steps  toward  putting  an  economic 
and  social  floor  under  the  inter- American  struc- 
ture were  outlined  by  President  Kennedy's  speech 
of  March  13  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That, 
you  recall,  proposes  a  10-year  plan,  based  in  turn 
on  national  economic  plans  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. As  it  is  made  real,  the  cooperative  union 
of  free  nations  designed  to  give  to  men  and  women 
a  modern  standard  of  living  comes  of  age.  It 
is  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  point  out  that 
in  conception  as  well  as  realization  this  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  work  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, working  with  their  colleagues  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  list  of  collaborators 
is  a  long  roster  of  distinguished  Latin  American 
statesmen,  economists,  and  scholars,  many  of 
whom  are  equal  in  experience,  training,  and  capac- 
ity to  the  best  in  the  world. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  social 
needs  of  countries  and  peoples  are  the  first  concern 
of  the  new  plan.  Previous  measures  sought  eco- 
nomic development  but  took  little  thought  wheth- 
er the  results  would  be  distributed  so  as  to  benefit 
all.  This  time  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  the 
primary  objective.  Ip  liberating  the  continent 
from  the  bondage  of  misery,  we  may  also  liberate 
the  world  from  a  terrible  and  tragic  hoax — the 
illusion  that  social  progress  can  be  achieved  only 
by  blood  and  by  tyranny,  by  secret  police  and  by 
firing  squads. 

So  long  as  the  inter- American  group  of  nations 
stays  together,  works  together,  thinks  together, 
dreams  together,  and  so  organizes  that  thinking 
and  working  as  to  bring  dreams  closer  to  reality, 
the  progress  of  the  Americas  is  assured.  But 
this  requires  organization,  and  organization  re- 
quires a  clear  knowledge  of  objectives.  To  raise 
standards  of  living  in  Latin  America,  more  pro- 


duction is  needed  there  than  now  exists.  Thi 
problem  is  primarily  economic.  To  assure  tha 
increased  production  shall  benefit  everyone  is  : 
social  task  and  requires  social  organization.  Spe 
cifically  this  means  that  a  substantial  share  o 
the  production  shall  go  to  maintain  health,  t«i 
provide  schooling  of  children,  training  for  tech 
nicians,  and  greater  support  to  universities.  I 
means  maintaining  the  right  of  free  labor  to  se 
cure  for  workmen  a  fair  share  through  wages  ani 
social  insurance.  It  means  that  tax  systems  sha] 
assure  that  economic  growth  does  not  merely  mak 
the  rich  richer.  It  means  that,  in  one  or  anothe 
form,  ownership  of  industry  in  each  country  sha! 
be  spread  as  widely  as  possible.  It  means  lan< 
programs  so  that  millions  of  families  shall  hav 
and  can  hold  their  homes  and  their  farms  an 
can  be  grubstaked  with  food  and  tools  during  th 
difficult  years  of  clearing  and  establishment.  I 
means  road  programs,  connecting  the  great  inte 
rior  frontiers  with  the  great  cities  and  ports  t 
make  marketing  possible.  It  means  supervise* 
credit  so  that  men,  placed  on  the  land,  can  ge 
tools  for  their  use  and  training  to  use  them. 


The  Returns  From  Education 


in 


6  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  533, 
and  Apr.  3,  lOGl.p.  474. 


The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  ai 
importantly  one  branch  of  the  Inter-America 
Development  Bank,  have  already  dealt  with  an 
will  continue  to  deal  with  loans  and  credit  fo 
the  classic  purpose  of  increasing  production.  I 
this  respect  their  operations  follow  the  accepts 
lines  of  long-term  commercial  lending.  The  nei 
fund  which  is  presently  being  added,  and  late 
additions  to  it,  must  take  into  account  the  finan 
ing  of  operations  not  normally  commercial.  Ed 
cation  is  a  major  example.  My  own  fear  has  bee 
and  still  is  that  education  will  receive  too  litt 
consideration.  Overall  it  is  the  most  profitabl 
expenditure  possible.  Even  in  cold  economics  th 
returns  from  education  are  enormous.  But  the 
returns  do  not  come  back  through  normal  comme 
cial  channels.  The  amount  and  handling  of  th 
kind  of  investment,  therefore,  fall  outside  cor 
ventional  molds ;  but  it  must  not  be  scrimped  o 
that  account. 

Here  we  must  seek  the  understanding  and  su 
port  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.    I  coulc 
if  necessary,  demonstrate  that  the  effort  we  at 
organizing  in  Latin  America  in  time  will  retur 
to  the  United  States  economic  advantage  far  su 
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issing  the  investment.  Our  European  efforts  did 
.  But  I  prefer  to  make  the  case  more  starkly 
d  simply.  This  organization,  these  expendi- 
res,  this  dedication  of  resources  outside  and  be- 
nd commercial  lines  must  be  done  because  it 
ght  to  be  made  and  done.  It  ought  to  be  done 
en  if  no  calculable  fragment  of  advantage  ever 
me  back  to  us.  This  is  our  contribution  to  our 
>rld— our  affirmation  of  ourselves — and  it  tran- 
mds  calculations  of  profit  or  personal  benefit, 
le  Alliance  for  Progress  needs,  and  indeed  can 
ve,  no  better  justification. 
You  will  pardon  a  personal  word.  I  have 
>rked  and  lived  and  studied  and  hoped  in  this 
)rld  for  40  years  in  private  and  public  life.  Its 
lolars  and  its  politicians  and  its  poets  and  its 
asicians  have  taught  me  most  of  what  I  know, 
remember  golden  evenings  in  Governor  Luis 
ufioz  Marin's  kindly  Puerto  Eican  castle  by  the 
i,  where  came  men  like  Raul  Prebisch  of  Argen- 
la,  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  Jose 
gueres  of  Costa  Rica,  Jose  Miro  Cardona  of 
iba,  Pablo  Casals  with  his  cello,  the  presidents 
many  of  the  great  universities  of  Latin  Amer- 
i,  young  men  dreaming  dreams  and  old  men 
aing  visions.  I  recall  long  discussions  in  Brazil 
id  Colombia  with  the  younger  men  fighting  to 
an  for  the  future  of  those  vast  nations.  I  have 
sn  South  American  cities  like  Sao  Paulo,  equal 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  built  in  the  short  space 
20  years,  and  villages,  which  a  decade  ago  were 
handful  of  mud  and  wattle  huts,  leap  into  towns 
uipped  for  modern  life  with  houses,  schools, 
ictricity,  paved  roads.  By  comparison,  the  sim- 
ir  development  of  our  own  West  was  gradual. 
This  demand  for  life,  this  breaking  of  old 
lonial  traditions  in  Latin  America,  is  called  a 
evolution."  So  it  is,  as  it  is  also  ours.  It  is  the 
ntinuing  revolution  of  the  American  world. 
3w  it  is  equipped,  staffed,  and  organized  as  a 
w  generation  of  young  men  who  have  sought 
d  received  university  training.  They  believe, 
id  so  do  I,  that  a  new  world  can  be  made.  It  will 
the  world  of  all  the  Americas;  and  it  will  be 
eat.  Its  population  compares  with  the  great 
sian  blocs  beyond  the  Pacific — but  the  Ameri- 
n  bloc  has  land  and  resources. 
Above  all  it  has  freedom.  In  a  period  of  a 
scade  it  should  be  possible  to  increase  by  at  least 
le-half  the  living  standards  of  everyone — and 
1  the  poorest  far  more  than  that.    As  that  decade 


draws  to  a  close,  it  should  be  possible  to  open  new 
doors  to  a  larger  life  for  every  child  and  youth  in 
the  inter- American  world.  To  assure  that  this  is 
done — and  more  besides — is  the  precise  task  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  working  with  the  American 
states,  the  71st  anniversary  of  whose  union  we 
celebrate  tonight. 


President  Kennedy  and  Chancellor 
Adenauer  Hold  Informal  Talks 

Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  made  an  informal  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  12-13  for  talks  with 
President  Kennedy.  Following  are  texts  of  a 
joint  communique  and  an  exchange  of  remarks 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks  on  April  13, 
together  with  xoelcoming  remarks  made  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  on  April  11  and  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Chancellor's  official  party. 1 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  13 

During  the  past  two  days  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  have  had  a  most  cordial  and  useful 
exchange  of  views  on  a  number  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  their  two  Governments. 

Their  informal  conversations  have  included, 
among  other  things,  discussions  of:  the  problem 
of  a  divided  Germany  including  Berlin;  the  cur- 
rent nuclear  test  ban  talks ;  political  and  military 
developments  pertaining  to  NATO ;  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries ;  European  economic  cooperation ; 
East- West  relations;  and  the  situation  in  some 
critical  areas  of  world  politics. 

Also  participating  in  the  talks  were  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister Heinrich  von  Brentano. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed 
the  position  of  their  Governments  that  only 
through  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 


1  The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr.  12  (press 
release  212)  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  party 
would  leave  Washington  en  Apr.  16  for  a  visit  to  the 
LBJ  Ranch  in  Texas  as  a  guest  of  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  On  Apr.  17  Dr.  Adenauer  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  the  Texas  State  Legislature  at  Austin. 
He  departed  for  Germany  that  afternoon. 
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determination  can  a  just  and  enduring  solution  be 
found  for  the  problem  of  Germany  including  Ber- 
lin. They  renewed  their  pledge  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  pending 
the  reunification  of  Germany  in  peace  and  free- 
dom and  the  restoration  of  Berlin  as  the  capital 
of  a  reunified  country. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
intensified  political  cooperation  in  NATO  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  world. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed 
their  support  of  NATO  as  the  keystone  of  the 
common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
They  underlined  the  conviction  of  their  Govern- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  for  the  Alliance  to  main- 
tain and  develop  further  all  military  means 
required  to  enable  them  to  deter  effectively  a  po- 
tential aggressor  from  threatening  the  territorial 
integrity  or  independence  of  any  ally. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  of  general  and  con- 
trolled disarmament  were  discussed.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chancellor  are  convinced  that  rea- 
sonable, freely  negotiated  measures  to  reverse  the 
growth  of  uncontrolled  national  armaments  will 
serve  to  lessen  the  danger  of  war  and  that  con- 
currently measures  should  be  negotiated  to  secure 
a  life  in  freedom  to  all  nations.  The  goal  is  a 
general  and  total  peace. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  a  concerted  aid  effort  by  the  in- 
dustrialized free  world  nations  in  an  amount 
commensurate  with  their  resources  and  on  a  basis 
corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
They  pledged  the  support  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Kepublic  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  adopted  by  the  member  nations  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Group  at  their  meet- 
ing in  London  two  weeks  ago.2 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  welcomed  the 
prospective  establishment  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 3  as  con- 
stituting a  step  of  vital  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Atlantic  Community.  The  new  pos- 
sibilities which  it  opens  for  economic  cooperation 
and  economic  policy  coordination  and  the  means 
of  achieving  closer  interdependence  were  also 
discussed. 


In  this  connection,  the  President  and  the  Chan 
cellor  agreed  that  continuing  attention  should  bi 
paid  to  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  important  role  of  the  European  Economii 
Community  as  a  powerful  and  cohesive  force  ii 
the  core  of  the  Atlantic  Community  was  stressec 
The  dynamic  political  and  institutional  potentia 
of  the  EEC  was  agreed  to  be  an  important  ele 
ment  of  present  strength  for  the  Atlantic  Com 
munity. 

The  fruitful  exchange  of  views  which  the  Presi 
dent  and  the  Chancellor  have  had,  as  well  a 
the  frank  and  cordial  atmosphere  in  which  thi 
talks  were  conducted,  have  contributed  signifi 
cantly  to  deepening  the  ties  of  friendship  an<j 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  and  ti 
the  strengthening  of  the  free  world  community. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  13 
President  Kennedy 

We  have  this  communique  which  will  come  ou 
in  a  few  minutes.  Perhaps  I  could  read  it  quickl; 
and  then  I  might  say  a  word  or  two. 

[After  reading  the  communique  the  President  said  :] 

I  want  to  say,  speaking  as  President  of  tb 
United  States,  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasur 
to  welcome  to  the  shores  of  this  country  agaii 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic.  I  don 
think  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  history  wi 
deal  most  generously  with  him  in  writing  th 
history  of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  the  year 
1945  to  the  present.  His  accomplishments  hav 
been  extraordinary  in  binding  the  nations  o 
Western  Europe  together,  in  strengthening  th 
ties  which  link  the  United  States  and  the  Federa 
Republic. 

Therefore,    speaking   personally   and   also  a 
President  of  this  country,  it  is  a  great  honor 
welcome  again  to  our  shores  a  friend,  a  gre 
European  and  distinguished  leader  of  his  countrj 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Republic,  Chan 
cellor  Adenauer. 

Chancellor  Adenauer 4 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  moved  and  touche 
by  the  kind  words  which  you  said  after  readin 
out  the  communique.    I  should  like  to  assure  yoi 


3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  553. 
*  Ibid.,  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  8. 
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4  As  interpreted  from  the  German. 
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jr.  President,  that  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way 
>  you  do,  that  it  was  an  extremely  great  pleasure 
►r  me  to  have  come  back  again  to  your  country 
.  order  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  sensing 
l6  atmosphere  which  I  was  able  to  find  over  here, 
especially  felt  this  atmosphere  in  the  discus- 
Mis  which  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
also  felt  it  particularly  this  afternoon  when  I 
as  welcomed  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  ninth  time  that  I  have  come  here 
the  United  States,  and  every  time  I  feel  deeper 
id  closer  linked  with  your  country  and  with 
ur  Government.  I  am  very  happy  indeed,  Mr. 
■esident,  to  have  had  this  chance  of  meeting 
u — and  you,  as  the  great  leader  of  your  country, 
d  therefore  the  personality  that  carries  such  a 
ge  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  all  the  free 
>rld,  and  you  are  dealing  with  this  big  task  with 
eat  energy,  with  great  farsightedness. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 


ELCOMING  REMARKS  BY  MR.  RUSK 

ss  release  207  dated  April  11 

Mr.  Chancellor,  let  me  extend  to  you  a  warm 
ilcome  to  Washington.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
>  both  personally  and  officially,  and  a  high 
ivilege  as  well,  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
tit  Kennedy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  with  us  not  only 
;ause  you  are  so  well  known  as  a  close  and 
derstanding  friend  of  our  country  but  also  be- 
ise  you  embody  so  clearly  the  dynamic  and 
nocratic  Germany  of  today.  It  is  most  oppor- 
ie  that  you  could  arrange  to  consult  with  us  at 
scisely  this  time  when  a  new  American  admin- 
■ation  is  shaping  the  major  policy  lines  which 
will  expect  to  follow  during  the  years  ahead, 
close  cooperation  with  our  allies  and  friends 
shall  move  together  on  the  path  toward  free- 


dom and  peace  for  all  the  world.  We  will  expect 
to  benefit  greatly  from  the  wise  and  statesmanlike 
counsel  that  you  will  bring  to  this  endeavor. 

Permit  me  also  to  extend  my  welcome  to  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Werhahn,  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  party,  including  particularly 
Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano.  I  hope  that,  even 
though  your  stay  with  us  will  be  a  short  one, 
the  pressure  of  business  will  permit  you  some 
measure  of  relaxation  and  that  your  visit  will 
prove  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  for  yourself 
and  your  party. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
7  (press  release  200)  that  the  following  would 
accompany  Chancellor  Adenauer  as  members  of 
the  official  party: 

Mrs.  Libeth  Werhahn,  daughter  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Heinrich  von  Brentano,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany 

Felix  von  Eckardt,  State  Secretary  for  the  Federal  Press 
Office 

Karl    Carstens,    State    Secretary,    Federal   Ministry    of 
Foreign  Affairs 

Hasso  von  Etzdorf,  Assistant  Secretary,  Foreign  Office 

Gunther  Harkort,  Assistant  Secretary,  Foreign  Office 

Heinrich   Barth,   Deputy  Assistant   Secretary,   Personal 
Aide  to  the  Chancellor 

Peter    Limbourg,    Executive    Assistant    to   the    Foreign 
Minister 

Karl-Gunther  von  Hase,  Officer  in  Charge,  Press  Rela- 
tions, Foreign  Office 

Horst    Osterheld,    Chancellery   Liaison   Officer,    Foreign 
Office 

Ulrich  Sahm,  Officer  in  Charge  for  NATO  Affairs,  For- 
eign Office 

Franz-Joseph   Hoffmann,    Officer  in   Charge  for   North 
American  Affairs,  Foreign  Office 

Albert  Reinkemeyer,  Officer  in  Charge  for  Soviet  Union 
Affairs,  Foreign  Office 

Richard    Balken,    Officer    in    Charge   for   Disarmament 
Affairs,  Foreign  Office 
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Building  an  International  Community  of  Science  and  Scholarship 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk 1 


I  wish  first  to  congratulate  this  great  institu- 
tion on  its  centennial  and  on  the  manner  of  its 
celebration.  MIT  is  a  symbol  of  excellence  right 
around  the  globe,  and  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  you  have  drawn  together  here  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  minds  of  our  era  to  consider 
what  science  and  technology  mean  these  days 
to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  discussions 
of  this  distinguished  assemblage  will  be  studied 
with  the  most  intense  interest  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  this  institution.  And  certainly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  we  shall  value  the  views  which  have 
been  developed  here  on  the  implications  of  science 
and  engineering  for  international  relations. 

My  remarks  today  are  not,  horribile  dictu,  a 
major  foreign  policy  address.  But  they  are  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  matters  you  have  had  before 
you.  Indeed,  they  shall  be  rather  simple  com- 
ments. And  I  would  not  wish  to  apologize  to 
this  audience  for  their  simplicity;  for  many  of 
you  have  spent  much  of  your  lives  searching  for 
relatively  simple  notions  which  bring  order  into 
the  understanding  of  complexity.  And  what  you 
attempt  to  do  in  science,  you  must  not  deny  to  us 
in  politics.  Further,  we  tend  to  forget  or  to  take 
for  granted  the  simple  and  basic  thoughts  which 
give  us  our  compass  directions  and  which,  even 
if  trite,  turn  out  to  be  true. 

Foreign  policy,  of  course,  deals  with  points  of 
conflict  and  tension  between  nations  and  between 
groups  of  nations.  Today,  for  example,  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper  which  I  read  at  breakfast 
had  stories  about  Laos,  the  Congo,  Algeria,  Viet- 
Nam,  and  Cuba.     This  is  a  proper  attention  to 


1  Made  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Apr.  7  (press  release  201  dated  Apr.  10). 
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these  places  and  these  events.  And  we  shall  ha 
stories  of  this  sort  for  as  long  as  you  and  I  c 
read  them,  because  it  is  our  lot — perhaps  q 
should  say  our  exciting  privilege — to  be  caugt 
in  a  period  of  history  when  a  world  which  jj 
have  known  is  disappearing  and  a  world  wh:i 
we  are  creating  is  just  coming  into  being.  Th<= 
crises,  those  of  today  and  those  of  tomorrow,  & 
and  will  be  dangerous,  sensitive,  complicated,  a] 
will  make  their  contribution  to  the  agonies;! 
policy.  And  their  handling  has  much  to  do  w'; 
the  peace  of  the  world,  which  is  just  another  wj 
of  saying  that  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  each  i 
us  in  our  daily  lives.  But  foreign  policy  is  a< 
concerned  with  cooperation,  with  the  recogniti: 
and  nourishment  of  common  interests  which  bi: 
people  together  across  national  frontiers. 

Before  we  pass  on,  I  would  like  to  remind  ji 
of  the  unsung,  largely  unreported,  processes 
cooperation  which,  too,  are  a  part  of  foreign  p 
icy.  Among  the  official  international  conference 
for  example,  which  are  in  session  today— at 
there  are  from  10  to  20  in  session  on  every  wo: 
ing  day  throughout  the  year — while  the  frd 
pages  speak  of  Laos,  the  Congo,  and  Algeria,  tin 
are  conferences  at  work  on  the  further  devel" 
ment  of  trade,  on  diplomatic  intercourse,  on 
use  of  food  surpluses  for  food-deficient  peop  = 
on  industrial  development,  on  maritime  safo 
and  on  a  larger  role  for  Africa  and  the  Midi 
East  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
sometimes  forget  that  one  of  the  central  purpcJ 
of  foreign  policy  is  not  to  sharpen  conflict  bun 
reduce  it,  not  to  make  headlines  but  to  shr- 
them,  not  to  exaggerate  the  differences  of  nataoj 
interest  but  to  build  toward  a  world  of  freedt 
under  law  on  the  solid  foundations  of  recognn 
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ommon  interests.  Indeed,  these  are  the  purposes 
rhich  occupy  the  bulk  of  our  labors.  These  are 
lie  activities  which  are  the  subject  of  most  of  our 
ilegrams.  These  are  the  great  enterprises  in 
'hich  our  embassies  abroad  are  most  heavily 
wolved.  And  these  preoccupy  the  great  major- 
y  of  our  staff  in  the  Department  of  State. 
At  critical  times  we  have  our  attention  drawn 
d  individuals  here  or  there  who  are  in  the  midst 
f  a  particular  crisis.  We  don't  ordinarily  think 
f  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  devoted  men 
nd  women  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  who  are 
working  with  dedication,  professional  skill,  and  in 
mny  places  with  gallantry  to  build  a  decent 
"orld  order. 

But  beyond  these  official  enterprises,  I  think  we 
light  just  note  in  passing  what  might  be  called 
le  quietest  diplomacy  of  all.  Foreign  policy,  nor- 
lally  understood,  is  a  matter  for  governments, 
ut  government  deals  directly  with  only  a  frac- 
on  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  American  peo- 
le.  To  a  considerable  extent  our  foreign  rela- 
ons  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
1  our  case  in  the  hands  of  Americans  by  the 
lillions  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  part 
f  one  or  another  unorganized  but  vast  interna- 
onal  community  made  up  of  private  citizens 
caching  out  across  national  frontiers  to  pursue 
eaceful  purposes  and  to  weave  their  own  ties, 
itimate,  close,  cordial,  with  associates  in  other 
)untries.  I  am  thinking  of  the  great  community 
f  the  arts — or  of  trade,  in  which  America  has 
>me  $33  billion  of  investments  overseas,  some 
000  firms  with  branches  and  activities  abroad, 
am  thinking  of  sports  and  recreation  or  even 
>urism,  a  million  and  a  half  Americans  going 
)road,  spending  approximately  $2%  billion.  I 
n  thinking  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  for- 
gners  coming  to  this  country  to  visit— a  number 
e  hope  very  much  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  we 
an. 

ternational  Scientific  Exchange 

But  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  constructive 
iid  exciting  of  all  these  great  private  commu- 
tes is  what  might  be  called  the  international 
immunity  of  science  and  scholarship.  I  mention 
jiat  here  because  MIT  is  a  thriving  and  vigorous 
jirt  of  that  community.  I  understand  that  over 
!  percent  of  your  students  come  from  other 
[nds — the  second  highest  percentage  among  our 


institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  country — 
and  that  you  have  the  highest  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  scholars  on  your  faculty. 
You  are  a  tangible  part  of  this  international  com- 
munity. Obviously,  science  can  know  no  national 
frontiers,  for  the  building  blocks  of  human  knowl- 
edge have  been  put  in  place  by  many  minds  from 
every  continent  in  a  combined  effort  of  man  which 
has  recognized  no  national  frontiers  and  has  leapt 
across  the  deepest  political  differences. 

I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  we  were 
trying  to  increase  our  international  scientific  ex- 
change program  in  Government,  a  distinguished 
political  leader  in  opposition  made  the  remark 
that  a  nation  which  invented  the  atom  bomb, 
radar,  and  penicillin  doesn't  need  scientific  ex- 
change. Curiously  enough,  he  thought  he  was 
talking  about  the  United  States.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  science  and  scholarship  eases  transcul- 
tural  discourse.  It  is  in  the  field  of  science  that 
we  discover  that  world  which  President  Kennedy 
recently  referred  to  as  the  world  which  "makes 
natural  allies  of  us  all."  2  Here  we  are,  Homo 
sapiens,  a  rather  insignificant  part  of  a  vast  physi- 
cal universe,  not  knowing  quite  yet  whether  we 
shall  come  to  tolerable  terms  with  that  universe, 
not  knowing  quite  yet  whether  the  wheat  rusts 
or  the  wheat  breeders  will  win,  but  knowing  that 
the  great  issues  between  man  and  his  environment 
are  issues  which  reduce  to  insignificance  most  of 
the  petty  quarrels  we  spread  upon  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers. 

There  is  here  a  great  universe  of  common  inter- 
est, whether  in  health,  or  in  the  production  and 
protection  of  food  crops,  or  in  meteorology,  or  in 
the  safety  of  man  against  the  elements ;  whatever 
it  might  be,  there  is  waiting  for  us  only  partly 
utilized  a  great  human  adventure  which  can  in- 
deed make  allies  of  us  all.  For  as  we  look  about 
the  earth,  we  can  readily  identify  certain  com- 
mon, elementary  human  needs.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  those  who  would  rather  be  sick  than 
healthy,  or  those  who  would  rather  be  hungry  than 
fed,  or  those  who  would  rather  be  ignorant  than 
informed,  or  those  who  would  not  like  to  have 
some  degree  of  predictability  with  the  rising  sun, 
or  those  who  would  not  like  to  bring  up  a  family 
in  some  sort  of  decency — common,  ordinary,  hu- 
man needs,  which  exist  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 

3  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union 
address,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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regardless  of  political  commitment,  regardless  of 
geographical  location. 

Is  this  a  basis  for  peace  ?  Perhaps  you  say  we 
have  said  too  much  because  the  means  for  satisfy- 
ing these  needs  are  in  short  supply  and  historically 
these  human  needs  have  been  a  cause  for  war. 

Need  for  "Development  Scientists" 

If  I  might  speculate  entirely  personally  for  a 
moment,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
rather  unique  about  our  particular  decade,  about 
the  period,  say,  since  World  War  II.  We  have 
on  the  one  side  what  has  been  called  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations,  appearing  not  only  in  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  earth  but  in  our  most 
heavily  industrialized  Western  societies — a  keen 
interest  in  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  a  decent 
life  arising  from  hunger  or  disease  or  the  absence 
of  physical  goods.  Alongside  of  this  there  is  a 
population  explosion  which  threatens  to  put  in- 
tolerable pressures  upon  the  resources  of  the  earth. 
And  yet  with  this  combination  of  rising  expecta- 
tions and  rising  populations,  of  pressures  brought 
to  bear  upon  governments — almost  intolerable 
pressures — to  get  on  with  development,  one  does 
not  find  anywhere  in  the  world  today  any  govern- 
ment or  any  nation  making  any  systematic  claim, 
any  policy  claim,  for  what  might  be  called 
lebensraum.  No  country  has  an  announced  policy 
that  the  needs  of  its  society  require  it  to  move  to 
seize  the  resources  of  another  society. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  curious  at  the  present 
moment — and  perhaps  it  is  just  a  moment— that 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  seem  to  be 
pinning  their  hopes  on  the  possibilities  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  development  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  basic  human  needs.  This  may  be  temporary. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  a  chance  for  a  time  to  get 
a  job  done  which  will  implant  that  idea  deeply 
into  the  consciousness  of  man  and  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  up  the  temptations  of  predatory  seiz- 
ure of  resources  elsewhere.  But  if  these  expecta- 
tions are  not  satisfied  and  we  cannot  make  tolerable 
advances,  one  can  see  down  the  road  the  renewal 
of  pressures  for  more  lands,  more  resources,  and 
great  hazards  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  must,  I  think,  in  this  period  ahead  of  us  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  serious  attention, 
thoughtful  attention,  to  what  is  called  develop- 
ment and  in  that  process  must  elevate  our  sights 
as  to  the  role  of  education.    It  is  understandable 


in  our  own  society,  where  we  have  been  relucta 
historically  to  bring  the  Federal  Governme 
strongly  into  the  educational  field,  that  there 
been  some  reticence  or  reluctance  to  have  the 
eral  Government  take  an  intimate  part  in 
cational  activities  abroad.  But  when  we  tl 
of  development,  we  must  recognize,  if  we  want 
be  realistic,  that  education  is  not  a  luxury  to 
afforded  when  development  has  succeeded  but  th 
education  is  an  indispensable,  elementary  ingi 
dient  in  the  early  stages  of  developmental  proces 
themselves.  It  is  very  simple  to  explain  why,  i 
development  requires  people — people  to  lend  i 
sistance  and  to  receive  it,  people  to  organize  so 
eties,  people  to  build  institutions,  people  to  tra 
other  people — and  development  needs  new  knoA 
edge  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  wh; 
are  still  very  much  on  our  agenda. 

Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  distinguished  head  of  t 
World  Bank,  recently  referred  to  our  need  : 
"development  diplomats"  in  the  years  ahe 
Surely  for  as  long  as  we  can  see  into  the  futi 
we  will  also  need  "development  scientists"  amo; 
the  social  and  natural  scientists  who  can  bring  fl 
best  of  our  thought  to  bear  on  how  societies  c;n 
develop  efficiently  and,  perhaps  most  import? 
of  all,  promptly,  under  free  institutions. 

In  our  own  development  programs  we  hope 
expand  our  interest  in  education,  partly  by  i 
ceiving  additional  young  people  here  in  our  (r 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  by  giving  m< 
thought  to  the  educational  needs  of  those  w 
come.    But  far  more  important  in  the  long  run 
that  we  must  try  to  assist  in  the  development 
educational  systems  and  institutions  abroad 
cause  we  ourselves  cannot,  nor  can  those  associati 
with  us,  train  sufficient  numbers  of  people  in  q 
own  institutions  to  accomplish  the  great  tasks  1 
education   in  the   underdeveloped  parts   of  f< 
world. 

Improving  U.S.  Assistance  Programs 

As  we  have  turned  to  review  our  assistai* 
programs  and  have  tried  to  think  about  what  t< 
last  15  years  of  experience— of  trial  and  em 
and  experimentation — have  meant,  we  think  th<f 
are  certain  steps  which  can  now  be  taken  whi) 
will  improve  our  assistance  programs.  I  am  si* 
most  would  agree  that  we  could  use  more  efficid 
administration.  We  have  begun  to  realize  tW 
there  is  a  certain  irony  in  our  taking  2  years  < 
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ecide  to  send  a  team  to  another  country  to  help  it 
nprove  its  public  administration.  One  of  the 
•ays  by  which  we  can  teach  is  by  example. 
We  hope  to  simplify  our  aid  administration,  to 
lentify  responsibility  within  it,  to  speed  up  its 
rocesses,  and  to  put  it  in  a  legislative  and  ad- 
unistrative  position  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion. 
»nc  of  the  almost  terrifying  elements  in  the  con- 
uct  of  our  foreign  relations  is  the  problem  of 
ice.  Events  pass  by  at  a  breathtaking  speed, 
ne  of  our  problems  is  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion 
id  not  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  not  even 
[locking  off  the  tail  feathers  of  our  problems  as 
Ley  pass  us  by.  In  development  a  small  invest- 
ent  at  the  right  time  can  be  far  more  productive 
lan  frequently  much  larger  investment  too  late. 
Secondly,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
i  make  longer  term  policies  and  commitments, 
'  shift  somewhat  from  aid  programs  on  an  an- 
lal  basis  to  long-range  approaches  to  long-range 
roblems.  This  has  been  a  problem  that  has 
oubled  us  since  1945;  this  is  not  a  partisan 
mark.  This  has  been  a  part  of  our  difficulty  in 
•ranging  our  assistance  on  the  basis  of  annual 
Mining.  If  we  can  recognize  as  a  nation  that 
b  are  involved  in  a  long-term  engagement  in 
reign  assistance  and  that  we  are  because  we  are 
mmitted  to  shaping  the  course  of  events  which 
ill  determine  our  future,  then  it  will  be  possible 
r  us  to  consider  doing  first  things  first,  to  put 
ide  the  temptation  to  move  for  dramatic  short- 
rm  effect,  and  to  build  solidly  from  the  founda- 
)ns  up  and  beginning,  incidentally,  with  educa- 
>n. 

Further,  if  we  ourselves  are  in  a  position  to 
ike  long-term  commitments,  it  will  make  it 
ssible  for  us  to  say  to  those  who  are  seeking 
distance  that  we  need  from  them  some  long- 
nge  thinking,  some  plans,  some  commitments, 
d  some  interest  in  the  institutions  which  are 
iential  for  rational  development.  Then  it  will 
possible  for  us  to  talk  with  them  about  the  cri- 
'ia  of  assistance  and  to  ask  them  to  give  us 
nething  more  solid  to  support  with  our 
dstance. 

We  also  hope  to  throw  much  more  responsi- 
ity  on  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "country 
m"  located  in  the  country  to  be  assisted.  We 
pe  to  move  from  a  consideration  of  projects  in 
ishington  to  a  partnership  with  the  country  in 
p  field,  with  strong  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 


the  local  ambassador  and  aid  administrator  in  the 
country  itself.  For  we  have  learned  all  over  again 
what  we  should  have  learned  long  ago:  that  na- 
tional economic  and  social  development  requires 
advances  on  a  broad  front.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  a  selected  lunge  here  and  another 
there.  It  requires  attention  among  others  to 
health,  to  education,  to  administration,  to  public 
finance,  to  communications,  to  work,  to  livelihood, 
and  to  earning  capacity.  Unless  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  a  broad  front,  lunges  are  likely  to  ac- 
complish very  little. 

Obviously  foreign  aid  cannot  accomplish  de- 
velopment across  the  broad  front  of  an  entire 
society.  This  can  only  be  done  from  within,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  from  within  solely  by  govern- 
ments. It  can  only  be  done  by  peoples,  peoples 
who  are  stimulated  to  take  an  interest  in  their  own 
aspirations,  peoples  whose  energies  and  efforts  are 
mobilized  to  maximum  effect,  and  peoples  whose 
ambitions  are  geared  to  the  new  society  which 
they  themselves  tell  us  they  want  to  build.  In  that 
situation  reasonably  modest  foreign  aid  can  be 
brought  to  bear  at  certain  critical  points  in  order 
to  maintain  momentum,  in  order  to  help  where 
help  is  most  needed,  in  a  part  of  a  total  effort 
which  can  challenge  the  imagination  and  bring 
life  to  the  democratic  nature  of  a  new  society. 

A  Two-Way  Relationship 

I  have  been  talking  a  little  about  this  interna- 
tional community  of  science  and  scholarship. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  point  to  remind  ourselves  of 
something  which  I  have  commented  upon  before 
and  will  comment  upon  again.  And  that  is  that 
we  Americans  must  be  a  little  careful  that  we  do 
not  misinterpret  our  experience  since  1945  in 
foreign  aid,  that  we  recognize  that  it  was  circum- 
stance and  not  predestination  that  put  us  into 
position  as  the  giver,  the  teacher,  the  lender,  the 
exporter  of  know-how,  the  source  of  assistance. 
This  Nation  has  been  the  great  receiver  of  help 
from  others,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  in  literature, 
absorbing  into  our  society  the  contributions  of 
the  cultures  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
earth. 

When  you  talk  to  people  these  days  from  dis- 
tant places  about  what  they  can  contribute  to  the 
enrichment  of  American  life  and  society,  you  find 
them  in  the  first  instance  incredulous  that  we  our- 
selves are  thinking  about  such  possibilities.    Then 
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they  worry  about  whether  they  have  anything  to 
contribute  in  which  we  are  interested.  And  then, 
when  they  take  a  little  time  off  to  think  about  it, 
they  go  through  the  delightful  experience  of  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  much  which  they  can  give 
us  if  they  would  but  make  the  effort.  I  hope  that 
we  can  stimulate  this  two-way  relationship,  not 
to  balance  the  ledger — that  isn't  important — but 
to  balance  the  relationship,  to  change  it  from  one 
between  giver  and  receiver  to  one  between  giver 
and  giver.  We  ourselves,  I  think,  would  learn 
something  about  some  of  the  problems  of  receiv- 
ing assistance.  Suppose  another  government 
called  and  said,  "We  would  like  to  send  you  12 
professors  of  our  language,"  and  I  called  Presi- 
dent Stratton  3  and  said,  "Would  you  like  a  pro- 
fessor of  Hindi?"  President  Stratton  would 
probably  reply,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  show  me  the 
professor."  But  if  we  offer  professors  to  a  uni- 
versity abroad  under  an  aid  program,  we  tend  to 
be  just  a  little  annoyed  if  the  university  says, 
"Show  us  the  professor."  I  think  there  are  some 
psychological  equivalents  that  we  could  develop 
here  if  we  actively  thought  out  more  systemati- 
cally the  contributions  which  others  can  make  to 
our  own  society. 

My  time  has  gone.  Let  me  make  one  closing 
comment  that  is  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the 
centennial  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  is  somewhat  easy  to  be  discouraged 
about  the  efforts  that  we  have  been  making  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  think  it  is  important  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  think  of  at  least  one  reason  why  we 
get  discouraged.  We  and  our  associates  in  the 
free  world — in  the  Atlantic  Community  as  well 
as  in  the  non-European  parts  of  the  world — are 
committed  to  a  job  of  building  tolerable  national 


3  Julius  Adams  Stratton,  president  of  MIT. 


societies  at  home  and  a  decent  structure  of  work 
order  and  peace  around  the  globe.  Unf ortunatel 
there  are  those  who  would  tear  down  whatever 
is  they  cannot  control.  And  tearing  down  is  s< 
much  easier  than  is  the  building.  It  is  easy  t( 
organize  a  student  riot  but  difficult  to  build  a  grea 
university.  It  is  easy  to  burn  a  warehouse  bu 
difficult  to  build  a  viable  economy.  It  is  easy  t< 
organize  a  disloyal  group  in  administration  bu 
difficult  to  organize  a  democratic  government. 

What  is  the  job  of  building?  Take  a  momen 
some  time  to  read  the  preamble  and  articles  '. 
and  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  con 
tain  a  succinct  statement  of  what  in  the  long  rui 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  American  people  an 
all  about — as  well  as,  indeed,  the  foreign  policie 
of  a  great  many  people  in  a  great  many  othe 
parts  of  the  world.  They  form  an  architectural 
plan,  which  can  be  modified,  of  course,  as  we  gi 
along,  but  they  nevertheless  reflect  the  aspiration 
which  came  out  of  the  fires  of  war,  the  commit 
ments  to  which  governments  have  put  their  sig 
natures,  and  the  hopes  to  which  men  have  com 
mitted  themselves  with  great  service  for  the  las 
15  to  20  years.  Of  course  we  shall  be  disap 
pointed,  because  although  man  sometimes  acts  a 
his  best,  he  can  also  act  at  his  worst,  and  the  build 
ing  will  be  difficult,  laborious,  and  interrupted 
But  we  shall  pick  ourselves  up  time  and  tim 
again  after  one  or  another  disappointment  an< 
return  to  the  labor — let  us  hope  with  refreshei 
energy  and  renewed  determination. 

But  of  one  thing,  I  think,  we  can  be  sure,  am 
here  the  longrun  advantage  makes  itself  appar 
ent.  On  this  job  of  building  we  are  deeply  ii 
touch  with  the  essential  elements  of  human  na 
ture,  with  the  dreams  of  man,  and  on  those,  as  w 
go  about  our  work,  we  shall  find  allies  and  friend 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth. ' 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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by  Under  Secretary  Bowles  x 


The  first  months  of  a  new  administration  are 

time  for  the  reexamination  of  old  policies,  old 
rograms,  and  old  concepts.  Since  January  20th 
e  have  been  engaged  in  such  a  reappraisal. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  a  far-reaching  ef- 
)rt  to  give  new  direction,  vigor,  and  effectiveness 
)  our  foreign  aid  programs.2 

This  includes  a  fresh  concept  of  economic  and 
>cial  development  which  goes  beyond  the  grow- 
\g  of  more  food  and  the  production  of  more 
oods  to  consider  the  human  factors  that  give  the 
easants  and  workers  a  greater  personal  stake  in 
le  creation  of  free  societies. 

We  have  also  reconsidered  the  relationship  be- 
iveen  military  and  economic  assistance. 

We  have  proposed  a  reorganization  to  permit 
etter  coordination  of  the  numerous  activities 
lvolved. 

We  have  proposed  measures  which  will  permit 
s  to  plan  our  development  assistance  over  a  pe- 

od  of  years  and  to  make  advance  commitments 

hich  are  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
waving  countries. 

We  are  also  studying  gaps  in  our  defense  sys- 
im,  the  relationship  among  different  types  of 
lilitary  facilities,  and  the  need  for  achieving  a 
alance  in  all  components  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  are  considering  our  own  defensive  power 
i  relation  to  the  defensive  capabilities  of  our 
Hies  so  that  the  overall  task  of  free-world  de- 
ense  may  be  arranged  more  effectively. 

'Address  made  before  the  Consultation  on  Immigra- 
on  Policy  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
hrist  in  the  U.S.A.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  13 
press  release  215). 

For  text  of  a  message  on  foreign  aid  from  President 
Kennedy  to  the  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  11)01, 
.507. 
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We  are  engaged  in  a  reappraisal  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity which  make  up  NATO  and  the  OECD. 

At  the  NATO  meeting  scheduled  for  early  May 
we  will  present  our  views  on  the  goals  and  func- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  on  Amer- 
ica's relationship  with  it.  The  Community  rela- 
tionship is  a  major  cornerstone  of  American 
foreign  policy  which  must  be  strengthened  in  every 
way.  This  requires  not  only  a  fresh  look  at  our 
NATO  defenses  but  at  the  process  of  political 
consultation  in  NATO  and  other  types  of  coopera- 
tion within  the  NATO  framework. 

Simultaneously  we  are  striving  to  gear  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  meet  its  twin 
objectives:  first,  a  closer  economic  relationship 
among  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
and,  second,  as  an  instrument  for  cooperation 
among  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  West 
in  providing  more  effective  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  nations. 

There  has  also  been  a  reappraisal  and  reorien- 
tation of  our  relations  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  can  no  longer  take  them  for 
granted,  and  President  Kennedy's  recent  speech 
on  the  subject3  makes  it  clear  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so.  In  particular,  we  recog- 
nize and  welcome  their  demands  for  speedier  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  and  for  social  justice. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  debacle  in 
Cuba,  we  must  help  our  friends  to  achieve  these 
goals  within  the  framework  of  political  freedom. 

There  has  also  been  a  sweeping  reappraisal  of 
our  approach  to  the  great  continent  of  Africa — 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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an  area  four  times  as  large  as  the  United  States 
itself,  where  more  than  20  countries  have  gained 
independence  in  a  single  decade. 

In  the  Congo  independence  has  brought  tur- 
moil, but  some  other  areas  have  been  able  to 
maintain  political  stability.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  a  crying  need  for  many  forms  of  de- 
velopment assistance — economic,  technical,  and 
educational. 

There  is  also  a  new  look  in  our  relations  with 
Asia.  We  face  critical  problems  there,  especially 
in  southeast  Asia,  where  there  is  strife  and  tur- 
moil. Taking  the  Asian  nations  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  see  steady  progress 
toward  increased  security,  freedom,  and  political 
stability.  Wise  policies  may  encourage  further 
improvement. 

Finally,  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
nations  are  also  under  examination.  The  diffi- 
culties involved  in  these  relationships  are  both 
massive  and  dangerous.  Our  differences  are 
deep-rooted,  and  they  will  not  be  resolved  over- 
night. But,  as  President  Kennedy  said  in  his 
inaugural  address,4  we  must  at  least  make  a 
beginning. 

Whether  broad  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
major  questions  such  as  arms  reduction  and  con- 
trol is  highly  uncertain.  Under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, severe  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to 
continue  for  years  to  come. 

Yet  whatever  progress  can  be  made  toward 
easing  specific  points  of  tension  will  reduce  the 
danger  of  armed  conflict  in  some  degree.  The 
stakes  are  stupendous,  and  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  lessen  the  shadow  of  fear  which  now 
hangs  over  a  great  portion  of  mankind. 

Defining  the  Contest  With  Communism 

Each  of  these  reappraisals  is  vitally  important 
to  our  security  and  to  our  long-range  objective 
of  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  Yet 
the  most  fundamental  questions  of  all  involve 
our  national  values,  the  quality  of  our  society, 
and  the  objectives  which  we  seek  in  world  affairs. 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  we  must  realize  that  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves are  closely  related  to  other  profoundly 
basic  world  developments  which  are  important  in 


1  Ibid.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
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their    own    right.    On    every    continent    de 
changes  are  under  way.    Old  ways   are 
challenged  and  changed.    New  aspirations 
being  freed  after  generations  of  apathy  and 
fusion. 

In  no  small  degree  it  was  our  own  Revoluti< 
and  our  example  of  human  freedom  and  progre 
that  has  stimulated  these  aspirations  elsewhe 
Even  if  the  Communist  challenge  did  not  exi- 
this  fact  alone  would  impose  upon  us  a  heaj 
obligation  to  help  liberate  mankind  from  t 
bondage  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  and  hunger. 

Yet  the  Communist  challenge  does  exist,  a 
it  has  superimposed  a  worldwide  struggle  up 
the  most  intensive  and  farflung  revolution  in  fi 
history  of  mankind. 

In  this  contest  what  are  we  Americans  strivij 
to  accomplish? 

Many  observers  will  assert  that  the  answer 
obvious:  We  are  striving  to  protect  our  own.i 
curity,  to  maintain  our  way  of  life,  and  to  p 
serve  our  living  standards. 

But  does  this  answer  provide  an  adequate  bi> 
for  a  worldwide  partnership  of  non-Commui 
nations?  Should  we  expect  our  friends  abro 
allied  or  neutral,  to  labor,  risk,  and  sacrifice 
order  to  help  its  to  enjoy  the  world's  highest  J 
ing  standards  here  in  America?  Other  nati< 
are  not  primarily  concerned  about  the  secur 
of  the  United  States.  Even  less  are  they  c< 
cerned  about  our  material  comforts. 

What  then  about  other  definitions? 

Some  say  that  the  world  struggle  is  essentia; 
a  contest  between  the  American  and  Soviet  "ws 
of  life."    This  description  is  not  only  mislead! 
but  arrogant.    There  are  a  great  many  differ 
"ways  of  life"  among  the  peoples  of  Africa,  A 
and  Latin  America,  which  are  as  important  to 
people  concerned  as  our  own  way  of  life  is  to 
While  Moscow  may  believe  that  one  political  a< 
social  system  is  destined  to  absorb  the  world, 
hold  no  such  views.    We  are  not  trying  to  rem" 
the  world  in  the  American  image. 

Others  define  the  struggle  as  a  contest  betwt; 
two  types  of  economic  systems — socialism  a' 
capitalism.  Soviet  spokesmen  are  very  fond' 
this  definition.  It,  too,  is  false.  The  Commur 
economic  system  certainly  does  not  conform 
socialist  principles  and  traditions.  The  nf 
Communist  world,  on  the  other  hand,  possesse 
variety  of  economic  systems — none  of  whichi 
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pure  capitalism  and  all  of  which  defy  classical 
iefinition. 

Other  observers  define  the  world  struggle  as  a 
contest  "to  win  the  minds  of  men."  Certainly 
;he  minds  of  men  are  deeply  involved,  as  are  their 
learts  and  stomachs.  Nevertheless  we  should  dis- 
ibuse  ourselves  of  any  notion  that  we  can  possess 
;he  minds  of  men  or  that  we  have  any  right  to 
Dossess  them.  We  are  not  seeking  to  capture 
•ninds  but  to  liberate  minds. 

Sometimes  the  struggle  has  been  called  an 
'East-West"  conflict.  This  easy  cliche  also  misses 
,he  point.  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  lump 
'the  East"  with  the  Communist  bloc.  The  con- 
«st  transcends  geographic  boundaries.  The  great 
uvilizations  of  the  East  and  the  objectives  laid 
lown  by  such  modern  Asian  leaders  as  Gandhi 
ire  at  stake  just  as  are  those  in  the  West. 


Hffering  Concepts  of  Fundamental  Values 

This  leaves  unanswered  two  questions  of  critical 
mportance : 

First,  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  our  global 
>bjectives  from  those  of  the  Communist  powers? 

Second,  as  we  organize  to  meet  the  Communist 
challenge,  what  common  ground  exists  between 
is  Americans  and  the  non-Communist  peoples 
>f  the  world  which  can  provide  the  basis  for  an 
iffective  and  enduring  partnership? 

Obviously  the  challenge  has  many  facets — mili- 
ary, political,  economic,  psychological,  and  cul- 
ural.  However,  the  heart  of  the  struggle,  it 
eems  to  me,  lies  in  widely  differing  concepts  of 
«rtain  deeply  fundamental  values. 

On  one  side  are  those  who  have  a  common  re- 
pect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  who  be- 
ieve  in  his  infinite  capacity  for  growth,  and  who 
>elieve  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  for 
umself,  to  develop  himself,  his  views  and  his 
apabilities,  as  he  sees  fit — as  long  as  he  does  not 
nterfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  believe  that 
nan  is  born  to  serve  society  and  that  the  state  is 
he  principal  object  of  human  effort. 

This  distinction  between  those  who  believe  that 
nan  exists  for  society  and  those  who  believe  that 
[ociety  exists  for  man  did  not  originate  with 
Harx,  Lenin,  or  Stalin.  The  conflict  of  concepts 
;;oes  far  back  into  history.  It  was  the  basis  of  the 
•ompetition  between  the  Greek  city-states  and 


the  Persian  Empire.  It  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
conflict  between  the  emerging  Christian  world 
and  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  collapse  of  the  latter. 

When  we  begin  to  see  the  conflict  in  these  fun- 
damental terms,  it  becomes  clear  that  its  implica- 
tions go  far  beyond  the  narrow,  immediate 
security  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  in- 
volves all  people  everywhere,  and  generations  yet 
unborn. 

The  material  strengths  which  we  can  bring  to 
bear  on  this  challenge  are  very  great.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  is  capable  of  producing  40  percent 
of  the  industrial  goods  in  the  world.  Most  of  our 
people  are  well  educated  by  world  standards.  Our 
Military  Establishment  is  fantastically  powerful. 
We  have  a  treasure  house  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal know-how. 

These  material  assets  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Without  them  we  would  be  at  an  impos- 
sible disadvantage  in  this  world  of  conflict  and 
aggression.  Yet  those  who  point  proudly  to  our 
superabundance  of  automobiles,  bath  tubs,  and 
television  sets  as  evidence  of  our  right  to  "world 
leadership"  have  scant  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  our  era.  We  cannot  survive  as  a  great 
and  influential  nation  unless  we  can  help  forge  a 
working  partnership  of  the  non-Communist  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  And  in  the  long,  difficult  effort 
to  create  such  a  partnership  our  dedication  to  hu- 
man freedom,  to  social  justice,  and  the  rights  of 
others  may  prove  to  be  fully  as  important  as  our 
money  and  our  weapons. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  held  these  uni- 
versal values  to  be  self-evident.  They  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  In  essence  they  reflect  man- 
kind's deepest  aspirations  as  set  forth  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  are  repeated  in  one  form  or 
another  in  every  great  religion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  these  ideas  is  the  fact  that  totalitarian  leaders 
have  sought  to  borrow  them,  strip  them  of  their 
meaning,  and  pervert  them  to  their  own  ends. 

Our  own  right  to  claim  them  as  part  of  our 
American  tradition  is  clear.  We  were  the  first 
nation  to  throw  off  colonial  bonds  through  a 
revolution  of  the  majority.  We  were  the  first  to 
launch  a  great  experiment  in  popular  democracy. 
We  were  the  first  to  provide  individual  opportu- 
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nity  to  all  citizens  through  a  system  of  universal 
education. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  question:  What 
meaning  do  these  values  have  for  us  today  ? 

Clearly  it  is  not  enough  for  our  generation  of 
Americans  to  offer  lipservice  to  the  principles  and 
ideas  which  have  been  the  basis  of  our  greatness 
in  generations  past.  The  difference  between  as- 
serting moral  positions  for  the  limited  purposes 
of  "psychological  warfare"  and  living  by  them 
because  they  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
manipulation  and  genuineness,  tactics  and  truth. 

Thus  the  test  of  our  sincerity  will  not  be  the 
frequency  with  which  our  revolutionary  slogans 
resound  in  political  speeches,  television  extrava- 
ganzas, and  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America 
but  our  actual  day-by-day  performance  on  the 
issues  which  move  mankind. 

Purpose  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Against  this  background  let  us  consider  some 
key  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  precise  purpose  of  our  foreign 
aid  program? 

Are  we  trying  only  to  keep  a  favorable  majority 
in  the  United  Nations?  Are  we  trying  only  to 
build  more  profitable  markets  ?  Are  we  trying  to 
win  the  gratitude  of  the  impoverished  segment  of 
mankind?  Are  we  simply  trying  to  outdo  the 
Communists?  Are  we  trying  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  the  so-called  "American  way  of 
life"? 

Although  these  are  the  reasons  many  Americans 
give  themselves,  the  most  casual  reflection  will 
demonstrate  that  they  are  inadequate  and  inac- 
curate. Foreign  aid,  no  matter  how  massive,  will 
not  buy  for  us  the  loyalty  of  any  nation.  It  is 
folly  to  assume  that  simply  by  filling  Asian  and 
African  stomachs  we  can  automatically  turn  their 
grateful  owners  into  friends  and  allies. 

The  primary,  all-important  objective  of  our  as- 
sistance program  can  be  simply  stated:  It  is  to 
help  new  and  struggling  nations  create  conditions 
which  offer  their  people  the  steadily  expanding 
measure  of  justice  and  opportunity  which  is  es- 
sential to  political  stability  and  to  a  free  society. 
Such  societies  will  never  lack  dedicated  defenders 
of  freedom  ready  to  meet  aggression  from  any 
source. 

In  our  efforts  to  help  create  societies  whose  citi- 


zens believe  them  to  be  worth  defending,  we  mus  j 
also  recognize  that  rapid  economic  growth  by  itj 
self  is  not  enough.  Indeed  such  growth  release! 
powerful  forces  which,  once  out  of  hand,  can  lea< J 
to  increasing  political  ferment  as  well  as  to  re?l 
olutionary  upheaval. 

What  counts  as  much  as  economic  expansion  i 
the  manner  in  which  the  expansion  is  achieve 
and  what  happens  to  individual  human  beings  i 
the  process. 

A  giant  dam,  for  instance,  may  add  substan 
tially  to  the  gross  national  product  of  a  particula 
country.  But  it  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  dk 
content,  instead  of  pride,  if  the  individual  peas 
ants  see  that  the  benefits  accrue  largely  to  th. 
landlords  and  the  money  lenders  while  they  ani 
their  families  remain  impoverished  and  insecurt 

J 

Improving  the  Attitudes  of  Americans 

The  objectives,  content,  and  direction  of  01 
foreign  development  programs  are  one  examp 
of  the  way  in  which  the  traditional  ideas  air 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  may  be  r 
fleeted  in  our  foreign  policy.  Equally  importai 
are  the  attitudes  which  we  Americans  adopt  j 
our  contact  with  foreign  citizens. 

Although  we  are  desperately  anxious  to  be  u( 
derstood,  we  have  not  always  taken  the  time  ;, 
made  the  effort  to  understand  others.  In  son 
countries  where  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollar 
our  efforts  have  been  handicapped  by  the  tactles 
arrogant  attitudes  on  the  part  of  some  American 

Too  often  we  have  seemed  to  "talk  down" 
people,  without  interest  in  their  culture  or  opi 
ions.  Too  often  we  are  best  remembered  for  01 
shiny  new  automobiles  and  luxurious  living,  fi 
our  failure  to  travel  outside  the  large  cities  or ; 
mix  with  the  people  as  friends  and  neighbors. 

During  the  years  ahead  we  must  make  su, 
that  the  Americans  which  our  Government  sen 
abroad — in  our  economic  aid  programs  and  01 
military  programs — understand  and  respect  tl 
people  with  whom  they  work  and  live.  And  1( 
us  encourage  similar  attitudes  on  the  part  of  oth 
Americans  going  abroad — technicians,  busines 
men,  and  tourists. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  improve  our  att 
tudes  toward  people  in  other  countries.  We  mu, 
also  improve  our  attitudes  toward  our  fello 
Americans  here  at  home. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreij 
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tizens  that  visit  this  country  each  year,  many 
)tain  an  adverse  and  unbalanced  impression  of 
merican  life.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  our  ideals 
id  principles  unless  we  express  them  in  our  day- 
i-day  behavior — in  the  whole  range  of  actions 
ivolving  our  relationship  with  the  peoples  of 
her  countries  and  in  our  own. 
When  a  foreign  diplomat  is  refused  service  in 
restaurant  in  Maryland  because  his  skin  is  darker 
ian  that  of  most  Americans,  we  lose  something 
iat  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  grants  of  arms 
;-  bulldozers. 

If  we  profess  to  believe  in  spiritual  values,  we 
ust  prove  it  by  devoting  a  greater  measure  of 
'.tention  to  things  of  the  spirit. 
'  If  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man, 
a  must  adopt  programs  and  policies  which  pro- 
ote  such  dignity. 

If  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  revolutionary 
"inciples  of  political  democracy,  we  must  be  pre- 
ired  to  accept  and  support  the  gropings  toward 
eedom  which  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
odern  world. 

le  Years  Ahead 

The  years  immediately  ahead  are  likely  to  be 
ncisive  for  generations  to  come.  We  face  these 
;ars  with  many  advantages  which  the  Com- 
munists do  not  have  and  can  never  have. 

Our  first  advantage  is  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
fthe  great  pilot  demonstration  of  the  most  power- 
^1  principles  and  ideals  in  history,  the  ideals  and 
jinciples  which  created  the  American  Revolution. 

lis  revolution  is  still  alive  and  marching 
troughout  the  world.  It  is  a  permanent  revolu- 
l>n — a  revolution  not  alone  of  politics  but  of 
piculture,  industry,  education,  and  all  facets  of 
ltman  endeavor. 

Our  opportunity  now,  in  concert  with  other 
ijedom-loving  peoples,  is  to  bring  the  principles 
I  this  revolution  to  bear  on  world  problems. 

Our  primary  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
rtional  interests  do  not  require  us  to  do  injury 
fl  others — to  weaken  them,  to  exploit  them,  to 
elude  them,  or  to  enslave  them.  On  the  contrary, 
c.r  own  security  and  well-being  depend  in  large 
i;sasure  on  the  progress  which  other  peoples  make 
Ward  freedom,  economic  progress,  and  social 
jkice.  Without  such  progress,  what  do  they 
live  to  defend? 
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This  means  that  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
including  the  peoples  of  the  Communist  lands,  we 
want  no  more  and  no  less  than  what  they  want 
for  themselves  and  their  children — a  chance  to 
grow,  to  improve,  to  think,  to  learn,  to  choose,  to 
be  themselves. 

This  identity  of  national  interests  can  readily 
be  demonstrated.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to  list 
what  we  Americans  want  to  have  happen  in  India, 
Tanganyika,  Italy,  or  Brazil  during  the  next 
decade,  our  list  would  be  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  any  good  Indian,  Tanganyikan,  Italian, 
or  Brazilian. 

If  a  Communist  were  asked  to  prepare  similar 
lists  of  Communist  objectives  in  these  same  coun- 
tries, his  lists  would  be  dramatically  different. 

In  other  words,  the  values  we  are  seeking  to 
defend  are  the  universal  values  for  which  men — 
black,  white,  brown,  and  yellow — have  fought  and 
struggled  since  the  beginning  of  time.  This  is 
the  basis  of  our  individual  strength.  This  is  the 
foundation  on  which  a  worldwide  participation 
of  free  peoples  must  be  built. 

As  we  develop  our  national  policies  to  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  perilous  but  profoundly  prom- 
ising decade  of  the  1960's,  let  us  never  fail,  in  the 
absence  of  arms  controls,  to  possess  the  military 
strength  upon  which  our  survival  depends. 

Nor  can  we  afford  any  lasting  slowdown  in  the 
blessings  on  which  the  material  abundance  of  our 
society  depends. 

But  let  us  never  fall  into  the  fatal  trap  of 
assuming  that  national  power  in  this  revolution- 
ary world  can  be  measured  by  our  output  of  auto- 
mobiles and  missiles  alone. 

One  hundred  and  three  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  stated  the  proposition  clearly.  "What 
constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and 
independence?"  he  asked.  And  then  he  answered, 
"It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling 
sea  coasts.  .  .  .  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense 
is  in  the  spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere." 

If  our  generation  of  Americans  can  capture  and 
maintain  the  vision  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt,  we  will  have  regained  our 
sense  of  national  purpose.  And  simultaneously 
we  will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  invincible 
world  partnership  for  freedom  and  peace. 
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Disarmament  Issues  and  Prospects 


by  Edmund  A.  Gullion 

Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration1 


I  sincerely  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  disarmament  with  a  group  representing 
such  a  wide  cross  section  of  American  life  and 
interests. 

We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  cycle 
of  the  disarmament  negotiations  which  promises 
to  be  active  and  accelerated.  Last  Thursday, 
April  6,  I  was  in  Geneva,  where  the  conference 
on  discontinuance  of  nuclear  testing  is  taking 
place,  when  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  met 
with  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean,  our  principal 
negotiator.2 

The  United  States  has  returned  to  the  confer- 
ence table  at  Geneva  to  complete  the  work  of 
drafting  and  signing  a  sound  and  fair  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  support  of  this  objective 
our  delegation  has  presented  a  series  of  new  pro- 
posals which  constitute  the  most  significant  over- 
all move  made  by  either  side  in  the  negotiation 
since  it  commenced  more  than  2i£  years  ago.3 

New  Western  Proposals 

Following  an  intensive  and  by  no  means  easy 
assessment  by  the  new  administration  of  the  per- 
tinent scientific  and  military  considerations,  the 
United  States  delegation,  supported  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  made  these  proposals,  which 
I  summarize: 

1.  An  extension  of  the  projected  moratorium 
on  small  underground  test  explosions — the  mora- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Seventh  National  Confer- 
ence on  World  Disarmament  and  Development  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Apr.  10  (press  release  202). 

*  For  a  statement  by  Vice  President  Johnson,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Apr.  24,  1961,  p.  580. 

•For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  26,  1960,  p.  482. 
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torium  to  commence  with  treaty  signature — fro: 
27  months  to  3  years ; 

2.  An  offer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Co: 
gress,  to  permit  participating  parties  of  eithi, 
side  to  inspect  the  nuclear  devices  used  in  a  sei 
mic  research  program  undertaken  to  improve  tl 
means  of  detecting  underground  explosions,  < 
for  other  peaceful  purposes,  in  order  to  assu: 
that  these  programs  could  not  be  used  to  cloz 
weapons  tests ; 

3.  A  ban  on  tests  in  outer  space  to  be  monitori 
by  a  control  system  based  on  recommendatioi 
made  in  1959  by  technical  experts  of  the  Unite 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Sovii 
Union ; 4 

4.  Kelocation  of  the  proposed  number  of  fix( 
control  posts  which  would  result  in  a  reductk 
of   from  21  to  19  in  the  number  stationed 
Soviet  territory ; 

5.  An  equal  quota  of  20  annual  on-site  inspe 
tions  each  in  the  United  States  and  the  UniU 
Kingdom,  on  one  hand,  and  in  the  Soviet  Unic 
on  the  other,  to  determine  whether  certain  distur 
ances  in  the  earth  are  caused  by  nuclear  expl< 
sions  or  by  earthquakes ;  and 

6.  A  control  commission  composed  of  foi 
Western,  four  Communist,  and  three  other  n 
tions,  this  composition  being  contingent  on  tl 
unhampered,  independent,  day-to-day  operatic 
of  an  effective  control  system. 

Those  of  you  here  who  are  familiar  with  tl 
complex  issues  of  the  negotiations  can  best  appr 
ciate  how  much  movement  these  propositions  ii 
volve  upon  our  part.     But  anyone,  I  think,  shou 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  6,  1959,  p.  16. 
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a  able  to  identify  in  these  proposals  a  far-reach- 
lg  offer  designed  to  produce  an  early,  reliable 
freemen t  fair  to  both  sides. 

Such  an  accord  would  be  a  breakthrough  in  the 
>ng  history  of  disarmament  negotiations  and 
>uld  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  United 
tates-Soviet  relations. 

The  situation  at  Geneva  now  is  that  we  are 
waiting  Soviet  reactions  to  these  proposals, 
hich  were  laid  down  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
jsumed  session  and  which  Ambassador  Dean  has 
jen  expanding  in  detail  since  March  21. 

If  there  is  to  be  agreement  the  Soviet  Union 
iust  also  move  from  the  positions  it  has  pre- 
iously  taken,  for  example,  on  staffing  of  the  con- 
•ol  organs  and  the  inspection  teams — which 
ould  reduce  the  process  of  verification  and  con- 
•ol  under  the  treaty  to  mere  self -inspection. 

ew  Soviet  Proposals 

The  Soviet  delegation  also  made  some  new 
repositions  on  the  opening  day.  In  negotiations 
p  to  this  point  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  in- 
action system  would  be  headed  by  a  single, 
npartial  administrator,  operating  within  a  man- 
ate  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty.  The  Soviet 
hion  now  apparently  wants  to  substitute  for 
lis  official  a  three-man  directorate  theoretically 
^presenting  the  Communist  bloc,  the  Western 
itions,  and  the  uncommitted  countries. 
This  troika-type  directorate  resembles  the  kind 
|f  thing  with  which  the  U.S.S.R.  proposes  to 
splace  the  Secretary-General  in  the  United 
ations  and  which  would  so  impair  the  effec- 
veness  of  that  body.  Under  the  test-ban  treaty 
,  might  paralyze  the  inspection  system  by  sub- 
cting  it  to  new  and  crippling  built-in  vetoes. 
I  The  administrator  of  the  treaty  system  must 
)  able  to  act,  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
ipidly  and  directly  when  suspicious  events  have 
;sen  certified  by  objective  criteria  as  being  eligi- 
e  for  inspection.  I  do  not  believe  a  three-headed 
•ganism  could  do  this  effectively  any  more  than 
I  would  choose  to  have  three  pairs  of  hands  at  the 
jeering  wheel  of  my  car  on  the  highway. 
■  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  yet  have  heard 
1  the  Soviet  delegation  has  to  say  about  this 
j*oposition.  It  was  put  forth  before  the  Soviet 
jnion  had  had  a  chance  to  contemplate  the  hori- 
>ns  opened  by  our  own  new  proposals.  We 
;>pe,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 


able  not  only  to  give  a  constructive  response  to 
our  ideas  but  that  it  will  also  reconsider  the  effect 
on  the  prospects  for  the  treaty  of  its  proposed 
triangular  directorate. 

I  must  emphasize  that  we  are  continuing  to 
strive  patiently  and  with  stubborn  hope  for  an 
agreement  at  Geneva.  We  know  very  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  approach  decisions  or  to  change 
positions  on  matters  so  bound  up  with  the  national 
security.  We  wish  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  due 
and  reasonable  time  for  reflection. 

Yet  we  must  be  aware  that  what  we  now  have, 
in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  is  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  test  explosions  of  any  kind,  destructive 
or  benign,  based  on  the  mere  unverified  declara- 
tions of  the  participating  countries. 

We  are  observing  this  moratorium.  We  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  likewise  and  do  not  make 
any  accusation  of  bad  faith,  but,  given  the  closed 
nature  of  their  society,  we  can  be  less  sure  of  them 
than  they  can  of  us.  So  long  as  the  standstill  is 
faithfully  observed  it  prevents  not  merely  the 
refinement  of  weapons  but  also  the  perfection  of 
means  to  detect  illicit  testing  and  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  engineering  proj- 
ects, under  conditions  which  preclude  dangerous 
radioactive  fallout. 

The  present  situation  not  only  puts  a  premium 
on  bad  faith  but  it  also  actually  impedes  peaceful 
progress.  This  is  why  President  Kennedy  in- 
structed Ambassador  Dean  to  determine  within 
a  reasonable  time  whether  a  treaty  with  adequate 
safeguards  was  going  to  be  possible.6 

An  international  agreement  which  put  a  stop 
to  nuclear  weapons  testing  would  be  an  epochal 
first  step  toward  bringing  under  political  control 
the  cosmic  forces  which  science  has  unleashed. 
But  it  would  be  only  a  first  step ;  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, however  great,  would  be  less  than  its 
significance  as  a  precedent  for  general  disarma- 
ment. 

In  the  time  remaining  I  should  like  to  discuss 
approaches  to  the  larger  problem  of  comprehen- 
sive disarmament. 

We  have  agreed  with  our  allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  general  disarmament  negotiations  will 
be  resumed  sometime  this  summer.0    We  see  this 


e  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy  announcing 
Ambassador  Dean's  departure  for  the  conference,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  478. 

•  Hid.,  Apr.  17,  1981,  p.  568. 
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as  a  renewed  opportunity  to  bring  an  early  and 
sure  end  to  the  arms  race.  The  administration 
has,  therefore,  initiated  an  intensified  study  of 
United  States  disarmament  policy  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy,  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Disarmament.  Heavily  engaged  in  this 
undertaking  are  the  United  States  Disarmament 
Administration,  of  which  I  am  a  part,  and  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

While  this  study  is  in  progress  it  would  be  pre- 
mature for  me  to  comment  in  detail  on  United 
States  disarmament  policy.  Our  position  is  now 
subject  to  the  same  searching  review  which  the 
administration  has  given  to  policies  on  atomic 
testing.  In  this  endeavor  it  is  very  helpful  to 
have  counsel  from  all  responsible  quarters,  such 
as  yours. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  useful  to  restate  our 
goals  and  to  comment  on  two  major  problems, 
namely,  our  differences  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  how 
much  disarmament  we  must  negotiate  all  at  once 
and,  secondly,  the  problem  of  compliance  and  the 
institutional  requirements  of  disarmament. 

First  Steps  and  the  Ultimate  Objective 

The  ultimate  objective  remains  a  secure,  free, 
and  peaceful  world  in  which  there  can  be  general 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control 
and  agreed  procedures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

To  define  an  ultimate  objective,  however,  is  by 
no  means  to  deny  the  urgent  need  for  progress 
now.  On  the  contrary,  unless  we  can  achieve  some 
early  steps  to  halt  and  turn  back  the  arms  race, 
the  ultimate  objective  may  recede  still  further 
until  it  and  we  are  blotted  out  in  bloody  mist. 

It  is  in  this  very  matter  of  taking  first  steps, 
of  agreeing  on  confidence-building  measures,  of 
launching  pilot  operations  that  we  have  found 
ourselves  in  a  baffling  impasse  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  thought  that  the  world  would  require 
some  experience  of  success  in  reducing  armaments 
before  it  could  proceed  into  extensive  disarma- 
ment. We  have  thought  that  these  measures  could 
well  include,  in  addition  to  a  nuclear  test  ban, 
steps  to  secure  the  world  against  surprise  attack 
and,  more  recently,  against  the  mounting  danger 
of  war  by  miscalculation — whether  it  be  a  misread- 
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ing  of  an  adversary's  intentions,  a  wrong  inter 
pretation  of  a  blip  on  a  radar  screen,  or  a  mistak 
in  calculating  a  nation's  will  and  capacity  t 
resist. 

We  have  proposed  such  things  as  the  verificatio 
in  advance  by  the  United  Nations  of  all  spao 
launchings ;  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Unioi 
on  a  cutoff  of  production  of  nuclear  material  fo 
weapons  use,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  an  inspectioi 
system  is  agreed  upon  by  a  meeting  of  experts 
an  agreement  that  no  nation  will  put  into  orbi 
or  station  in  outer  space  weapons  of  mass  destruc 
tion;  and  joint  scientific  undertakings  such  a, 
space  probes. 

We  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Unitei 
Nations  surveillance  force  to  be  available  at  th 
call  of  nations  caught  up  in  crisis.  Secretary  o 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  recently  suggested  that  na, 
tions  at  some  distance  from  the  great  centers  o 
military  power  "may  find  it  to  their  advantag 
to  undertake  agreement  among  themselves  to  limi 
their  arms  to  internal  security  purposes." 7 

We  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  Soviet  Unio: 
will  eventually  consent  to  join  in  any  such  en 
deavors.  It  has  not  yet  done  so  apparently  c 
the  grounds  that  we  were  trying  to  achieve  m 
spection — or  espionage — without  real  reductio. 
of  armaments,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  pro; 
ects  seem  to  us  to  involve  the  least  onerous  form 
of  inspection. 

The  Soviet  approach  up  to  now  calls  on  ever 
country  great  and  small  to  commit  itself  not  on 
to  the  goal  of  "general  and  complete  disarma 
ment"  down  to  the  level  of  hand  weapons  fo 
police  forces  but  also  to  agree  on  the  whole  de 
tailed  process  and  program  clear  to  the  end,  whic 
they  have  said  can  be  achieved  in  about  4  years 
It  seems  to  us  that  their  position  is  tantamoun 
to  saying  that  until  everything  is  agreed  nothin 
can  be  attempted.  This  whole-package  approac 
tends  to  frustrate  early  results  and  sets  the  stag 
for  protracted  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has,  however,  indicated  som 
interest  in  "partial  measures" ;  it  professes  a  wi] 
ingness  to  adjust  the  requirements  of  inspectio 
to  the  particular  task  involved.  We  do  not  real 
know  precisely  what  they  mean  by  these  declara 
tions  and  how  they  reconcile  them  with  thei 
existing  positions.    In  the  forthcoming  negotia 
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>ns  we  shall  certainly  try  to  pin  down  a  com- 
>n  understanding  and  application  of  concepts 
:e  these.  We  should  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
s  an  apprehension  equal  to  ours  of  the  dangers 
the  existing  situation  and  of  the  risks  of  its 
ntinuance  and  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  see  the 
sdom  of  early,  partial  measures. 

rtitutional  Requirements  of  Disarmament 

As  to  the  other  problem,  which  I  wish  to  take 
i  briefly,  namely,  that  of  institutions  for  dis- 
mament,  we  are,  of  course,  studying  the  Soviet 
sition  along  with  our  own,  especially  in  rela- 
>n  to  the  means  of  insuring  compliance  at  each 
ige.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy  matter  when 
involves  two  societies  organized  as  differently 
ours  and  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  which  cher- 
les  its  openness  as  the  other  guards  its  secrecy 
a  great  national  asset. 

There  is  at  present  no  sufficiently  strong  inter- 
tional  authority  to  administer  sanctions  in  the 
y  in  which  our  Government  enforces  domestic 
w.  We  must  rely  therefore  upon  arrangements 
lich  will  give  each  party  an  assurance  that  all 
tier  parties  are  in  fact  living  up  to  their  com- 
tments.  We  must  rely  upon  verification  and 
sclosure,  rather  than  upon  sanctions,  to  promote 
mpliance. 

This  is  an  important  limitation.  We  do  not 
tempt  to  get  people  to  obey  the  traffic  laws  with- 
t  the  sanction  of  fines  or  confinement  or  other 
nalties.  We  cannot  assume  that,  once  a  dis- 
mament  agreement  is  concluded,  each  party  will 
sist  the  temptation  to  conceal  clandestine  arma- 
ants.  Nevertheless,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
■oceed  in  disarmament  negotiations  on  the  ex- 
srimental  assumption  that  the  possibility  of  ex- 
>sure  can  effectively  deter  violations  in  the  early 
iges. 

This  limitation  places  a  heavy  responsibility 
)on  diplomacy.  The  U.N.,  as  it  now  exists,  the 
spection  arrangements  we  envisage  for  disarma- 
ent,  the  provisions  we  must  make  for  the  settle- 
ent  of  disputes,  the  plans  we  must  lay  for 
stitutions  to  keep  the  peace  in  an  advanced 
age  of  disarmament — all  these  at  this  stage  will 
i  no  more  effective  than  the  determination  of  the 
ition-states  concerned  to  make  these  institutions 
ork.  The  success  of  any  international  body  de- 
inds  ultimately  upon  the  continuing  mutual 
x>d  will  and  identity  of  purpose  of  the  sovereign 


states  composing  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
progress  in  disarmament  is  inevitably  linked  with 
progress  in  resolving  our  differences  and  reducing 
international  tensions.  It  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  achieve  day-to-day  effectiveness  in  one 
organ  of  the  U.N.  while  waging  a  cold  war  in 
another — to  reduce  arms  in  one  part  of  the  world 
while  waging  war  in  another. 

In  the  face  of  the  very  real  danger  of  a  nuclear 
disaster  all  must  agree  that  efforts  to  reduce  ten- 
sions should  be  assiduously  pursued  by  all  sides, 
whether  they  be  disarmament,  arms  control,  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  political  issues,  ex- 
tending the  means  for  settling  international 
disputes,  or  the  removal  of  barriers  to  commence 
cultural  exchange  and  overall  mutual  under- 
standing. 

These  things  should  be  thought  out  and  at- 
tempted as  soon  as  an  opportunity  is  offered  or 
can  be  created  without  waiting  for  agreement  on 
a  massive  disarmament  package. 

To  make  a  safe  agreement  will  require  bridging 
enormous  gaps  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  not  only  on  particular  issues  but  also 
in  historical  experience,  ideology,  psychology, 
semantics,  values,  and  ethical  concepts. 

We  must  be  understanding  and  patient  about 
these  things,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
vigilant.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  Moscow 
declaration  of  81  Communist  parties  or  Premier 
Khrushchev's  January  address  knows  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  U.S.S.R.  calls  for  complete 
and  general  disarmament  it  maintains  an  iron 
determination  to  push  the  Communist  revolution 
whenever  feasible  or  to  capture  other  revolutions 
for  the  Kremlin. 

No  negotiator  can  take  much  for  granted  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  every  nego- 
tiation must  strive  to  find  a  common  ground.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  as  conscious  as  we  are  of 
the  implications  for  human  security  of  the  advance 
of  technology,  the  cost  of  armaments,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  fantastic  forward  leap  of  technology  may 
soon  place  certain  objects  of  arms  control  beyond 
hope  of  control.  Just  as  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  stockpiles  made  impractical  the  aims  of 
the  Baruch  plan  to  do  away  entirely  with  such 
stockpiles,  so  tomorrow  may  the  seeding  of  the 
earth  with  missiles  and  the  sowing  of  outer  space 
with  nuclear  weapons  render  even  the  most  power- 
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ful  and  creative  diplomacy  impotent  to  achieve 
disarmament.  We  may  lose  that  chance,  which 
some  philosophers  of  arms  control  think  we  now 
have,  of  fixing  upon  a  certain  potential  stability 
in  the  strategic  military  confrontation  and  of  uti- 
lizing it  to  turn  the  level  of  armaments  down  and 
ever  downward  in  equivalent  amounts  on  both 
sides  of  the  equation. 

Soon  also  we  must  move  together  to  stop  the 
drain  of  armaments  on  world  resources.  Civi- 
lized modern  man  presently  spends  an  estimated 
$330  million  a  day  on  military  costs.  The  talents 
and  energies  of  some  50  million  civilian  and  uni- 
formed personnel  are  consumed  in  man's  search 
for  security  amid  constantly  changing  weapons 
systems.  And  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  effort 
and  resources  on  uneconomic  goods  generates  a 
further  insidious  side  effect  of  which  President 
Eisenhower  gave  valedictory  warning:  ".  .  .  the 
acquisition  of  unwarranted  influences,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-industrial 
complex" 8 — a  development  which  could  have  im- 
plications for  the  fabric  of  society. 

The  Soviet  position  at  international  disarma- 
ment negotiations  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to 
vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  obscure  contention 
within  the  Soviet  Government.  One  such  uncer- 
tainty turned  for  a  time  on  whether  or  not  a  nu- 
clear war  could  be  a  disaster  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Kremlin  is  now 
convinced  (even  if  Communist  China  may  not  be) 
that  general  nuclear  war,  if  not  a  defeat  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  at  least  be  a  disaster  for 
everybody.    About  this  they  are  sincere. 

I  have  known  some  of  the  Soviet  negotiators  and 
have  imagined  I  knew  when  they  were  sincere 
and  when  they  were  not.  They  were,  I  believe, 
sincere  in  their  awareness  of  the  effects  of  atomic 
warfare.  Premier  Khrushchev  has  termed  nu- 
clear war  "madness."  Here,  at  least,  there  may 
be  grounds  for  agreement. 

President  Kennedy,  while  stressing  the  need  for 
sufficient  military  strength,  described  the  United 
States  position  in  his  inaugural  address : 9 

"But  neither"  he  said,  "can  two  great  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  our  present 
course — both  sides  overburdened  by  the  cost  of 
modern  weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by  the 
steady  spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet  both  racing 


to  alter  that  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stai 
the  hand  of  mankind's  final  war." 

Here  then  is  the  grim  and  crucial  conundru, 
which  we  are  still  given  a  chance  to  resolve  in  ne 
and  serious  negotiations. 


Africa  Freedom  Day 

Remarks  by  President  Kennedy  * 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  15 

I  want  to  say,  speaking  personally  and  as  Pres 
dent  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  the  greatei 
possible  pleasure  to  join  with  you  today  in  ceL 
brating  this  most  important  occasion.  I  thin 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  Members  of  tl 
House  and  Senate  from  the  Hill,  and  so  man 
members  of  the  United  States  Government,  ind| 
cates  our  great  interest,  our  profound  attachmei 
to  the  great  effort  which  the  people  of  Africa  a* 
making  in  working  toward  political  freedom  ari 
also  working  toward  a  better  life  for  their  peopl 

We  also  are  a  revolutionary  country  and  a  re1 
olutionary  people,  and  therefore,  though  man 
thousands  of  miles  of  space  may  separate  o\ 
continent  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  today  y, 
feel  extremely  close. 

I  think  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  Unit? 
States  with  the  cause  of  freedom  not  only  he: 
but  around  the  world  has  been  one  of  the  mo 
important  facets  of  our  national  life.  All  of  01 
early  revolutionary  leaders  I  think  echoed  tl 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "the  disease  ( 
liberty  is  catching."  And  some  of  you  may  r 
member  the  exchange  between  Benjamin  Fran! 
lin  and  Thomas  Paine.  Benjamin  Franklin  sai 
"Where  freedom  lives,  there  is  my  home."  An 
Thomas  Paine  said,  "Where  freedom  is  not,  the: 
is  my  home."  I  think  all  of  us  who  believe  . 
freedom  feel  a  sense  of  community  with  all  tho 
who  are  free,  but  I  think  we  also  feel  an  ev( 
stronger  sense  of  community  with  those  who  a 
not  free  but  who  some  day  will  be  free. 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  179. 
'Ibid.,  p.  175. 


1  Made  at  a  diplomatic  reception  held  by  Secreta 
Rusk  at  the  Department  of  State  on  Apr.  15  for  Africf 
ambassadors  accredited  to  Washington  and  their  stafl 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
well  as  officials  from  various  departments  of  the  Go 
ernment,  were  also  present.  Africa  Freedom  Day  w 
originally  proclaimed  in  a  resolution  of  the  first  Confe 
ence  of  Independent  African  States  at  Accra  in  Ap 
1958. 
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I  must  say  as  an  American  that  I  can  think 
at  all  of  us  in  this  country  can  find  continued 
spiration  and  I  think  all  of  you  who  are  citizens 
:  countries  who  have  newly  emerged  to  freedom 
n  find  some  inspiration  in  the  Farewell  Address 
1  George  Washington. 

Washington  wrote  the  address  in  1796  in  order 
eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  third 
rm  but  most  importantly  to  give  some  guidance 
the  new  Republic.  His  text  in  his  speech  is 
ive  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  speaks  of  a 
lion  of  States  as  a  political  fortress  against  the 
ttteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies.  It 
iunsels  against  adopting  hasty  improvisations  at 
ie  expense  of  principle  which  thus  might  under- 
ine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
There  is  wisdom  and  foresight  in  Washington's 
structions  to  cherish  public  credit  and  to  pro- 
ote  as  an  object  of  primary  importance  insti  tu- 
rns for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
rashington  told  our  forefathers  in  this  country 
'  reject  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against 
irticular  nations  and  passionate  attachments 
»r  others  and  said  any  nation  failing  in  this 
in  some  degree  a  slave.  He  warned  against 
•reign  influences  which  seek  to  tamper  with  do- 
estic  factions,  who  practice  the  arts  of  seduction 
'  mislead  public  opinion.  His  rule  for  commer- 
al  relations  was  to  have  with  them  as  little  po- 
tical  connection  as  possible. 
Every  year  in  the  United  States  Senate  we  read 
ie  speech,  and  we  still  get  great  benefit  from  it.  I 
)pe  that  in  your  experiences  you  will  also  get  ben- 
it  from  it.  I  want  to  stress  today  that  we  look 
» the  future  with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence 
id  hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  of  your 
•ntinent  recognize  that  we  wish  to  be  associated 
timately  with  them,  that  we  wish  for  them  the 
me  things  we  wish  for  ourselves :  peace,  the  op- 
)rtunity  to  develop  our  own  institutions  in  our 
vn  way,  to  be  independent  not  only  politically 
it  in  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  independence  which 
ake  up  important  national  security. 
Your  brightest  days  are  still  ahead.  I  believe 
irs  are  also.  And  I  hope  that  when  the  history 
:  these  times  is  written — when  the  history  of 
.ie  decade  of  the  sixties  is  written — they  will  re- 
»rd  a  more  intimate  and  closer  attachment  year 
>  year  between  your  countries  of  Africa  and 
lis  country  of  the  United  States. 

ay  7,  1961 


President  Extends  Greetings 
to  First  President  of  Togo 

The  White  House  on  April  15  made  public  the 
following  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Syl/vanus  Olympio,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

April  13,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
extending  to  you,  both  personally  and  officially, 
my  very  warm  greetings  and  heartiest  con- 
gratulations upon  the  occasion  of  your  inaugura- 
tion as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

The  overwhelming  majority  by  which  you  were 
elected  reflects  the  Togolese  people's  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  the  enlightened  leadership 
you  have  given  during  the  achievement  and  con- 
solidation of  your  country's  independence. 

May  your  years  in  office  be  marked  by  peace 
and  prosperity  for  the  Togolese  people  and  by 
increasingly  friendly  relations  between  Togo  and 
the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

His  Excellency 

Sylvanus  Olympio 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Togo 

Lome 


President  Congratu Bates  Soviets 
on  Orbiting  a  Man  in  Space 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  12 

The  achievement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  orbiting  a 
man  and  returning  him  safely  to  ground  is  an  out- 
standing technical  accomplishment.  We  congrat- 
ulate the  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  who  made 
this  feat  possible.  The  exploration  of  our  solar 
system  is  an  ambition  which  we  and  all  mankind 
share  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  that  goal.  Our  own  Mercury 
man-in-space  program  is  directed  toward  that  same 
end. 
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MESSAGE  TO  CHAIRMAN  KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  12 

Following  is  tlie  text  of  the  President's  telegram 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  N.  S.  Khrushchev. 

April  12,  1961 
The  people  of  the  United  States  share  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  their  satisfaction  for 
the  safe  flight  of  the  astronaut  in  man's  first  ven- 
ture into  space.  We  congratulate  you  and  the 
Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  who  made  this  feat 
possible.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  in  the  con- 
tinuing quest  for  knowledge  of  outer  space  our 
nations  can  work  together  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  to  mankind. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rush  l 

President  Goheen  [of  Princeton  University], 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  distinguished  award  winners, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is  a  very  great  privi- 
lege indeed  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Secretaries  McNamara,  Freeman,  Udall, 
Ribicoff,  and  for  myself  as  well  in  expressing 
our  pleasure  that  these  distinguished  awards  have 
been  given  to  deserving  civil  servants  within  our 
respective  departments. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  celebrate  the 
public  service  under  these  present  auspices,  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  have  thought  about  the 
public  service  over  the  years  know  of  the  pre- 
eminent role  which  Princeton  University,  and 
particularly  its  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  has 
been  playing  for  many  years  in  this  field. 

And  if  I  might  make  a  personal  remark,  I 
think  that  one  would  have  to  know  him  intimately 
to  know  how  extensive  is  the  true  public  service 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  because  if  you  left 
him  on  his  own  he  would  never  let  you  discover 
the  range  of  his  service  to  the  Nation  as  a  private 
citizen.     The  combination  of  the  man  and  the 


1  Made  at  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards  lunch- 
eon at  Washington,  D.O.,  on  Apr.  11  (press  release  213 
dated  Apr.  12).  Charles  R.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  the  six  Government 
employees  receiving  an  award. 


university  makes  these  awards,  it  seems  to  m 
peculiarly  fitting. 

I  have  been  somewhat  intimidated  by  the  fo 
mality  of  the  program,  which  indicates  that  I  aj 
to  give  what  is  called  the  "principal  address 
because  there  is  one  thing  which  the  profession 
public  service  has  not  accomplished,  to  the  be 
of  my  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  pr 
pare  speeches  for  busy  Cabinet  officers.  And 
any  event  I  approach  a  prepared  text  with  son 
hesitancy  because  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forg 
the  professor  on  the  West  Coast  who  habitual 
assigned  to  his  graduate  students  the  preparatk 
of  his  speeches,  and  on  one  notable  occasion  1 
faltered  halfway  through  because  he  had  con 
upon  a  blank  page  on  which  was  written,  "In 
provise  for  5  minutes." 

We  could  not  celebrate  these  award  winne, 
today  without  adding  a  recognition  of  what  real' 
won  them  their  awards.  Ranged  alongside  * 
them  are  those  who  give  them  gallant  suppo* 
who  kept  many  a  long  and  lonely  vigil,  who  we 
the  built-in  deflators  of  official  pomp  and  ser^ 
of  self-importance.  I  am  referring  of  course 
the  wives  of  these  award  winners.  I  wonder  : 
you  will  please  rise. 

We  celebrate  today  men  who  might  probab 
100  years  ago  have  been  called  by  John  Stu& 
Mill  "bureaucrats,"  when  he  remarked  that  "tj 
work  of  government  has  been  in  the  hands 
governors  by  profession;  which  is  the  essence  ai 
meaning  of  bureaucracy."    We  think  of  the  b 
reaucrat  in  somewhat  different  terms  these  daj 
News  media  have  bureaus,  but  we  don't  think 
newspapermen  as  bureaucrats.    Business  is  fill 
with  the  hidebound  follower  of  rigid  rules,  b 
we  don't  call  people  in  business  bureaucrats.    T 
seem  to  reserve  that  term  for  those  who  are 
public  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
is  a  good  thing  that  a  certain  tension  exist  I 
tween  a  democratic  people  and  those  who  a'i 
carrying  responsibilities  in  office.  The  profr 
sional  public  servant  has  to  hew  to  that  delico; 
line  between  disinterested  service,  on  the  one  har^ 
and  a  full  acceptance  of  both  the  spirit  and  ti 
letter  of  policy  handed  down  by  those  who  a* 
designated  by  the  people  to  formulate  policy. 

I  once  made  the  remark  to  a  British  friend, J 
compliment  to  the  British  civil  service,  that  tf 
existence  of  this  fine  civil  service  must  injecti 
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reat  element  of  stability  and  confidence  into  the 
iritish  political  system,  commenting  that  of 
)urse  civil  servants  did  not  have  party  loyalties. 
[e  smiled  and  said,  "You  know,  you  have  missed 
le  point.  The  British  civil  servant  gives  his 
yalty  to  one  party  at  a  time."  This  is  a  deli- 
ite  thing  to  do,  and  it  needs  to  be  policed  by 
ublic  opinion. 

igh  Standards  of  Accountability 

Further,  the  public  servant  is  holding  in  the 
ost  literal  sense  a  public  trust.  There  is  a  dif- 
irence  between  his  public  office  and  his  private 
.terests.  The  funds  he  uses  are  held  in  trust  to  be 
>ed  on  the  highest  standards  of  accountability 
id  performance.  He  is  frequently  dealing  with 
ithority,  and  under  our  system  and  our  tradi- 
ons  those  who  exercise  the  authority  of  the  state 
ied  the  constant  supervision  and  restriction  of 
e  critical  judgment  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Many 
lblic  servants  are  dealing  with  matters  of  the 
;epest  moment  to  the  life,  to  the  health,  and  to 
e  safety  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
3  should  be  sensitive  to  their  performance. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  critics  and  the 
iticized  are  not  always  on  the  same  footing  of 
ssponsibility,  for  there  is  a  considerable  differ  - 
lce  between  conclusions  and  decisions.  As  pri- 
tte  citizens,  as  commentators,  as  lecturers,  we 
,n  afford  the  luxuries  of  conclusions.  We  can 
'fer  our  conclusions  until  all  the  evidence  is  in. 
re  can  change  our  minds  without  serious  reper- 
issions.  But  the  public  servant,  whether  a  po- 
ical  appointee  or  a  career  man,  is  dealing  daily 
ith  decisions.  He  is  forced  to  look  at  the  prob- 
tn  as  a  whole.  He  is  forced  to  act  when  action 
i  required,  even  though  he  would  prefer  to  wait. 
e  is  forced  to  recall  that  taking  no  action  is  itself 
decision,  and  he  is  forced  quite  properly  to  live 
th  the  results. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  elements  which 

plain  some  of  those  exacting  standards  to  which 

jr.  Bohlen  referred,  the  exacting  standards  of 

lblic  service  which  are  equaled  by  few  profes- 

i)ns  in  the  land. 

I  We  began  this  Republic  with  some  hopes  for 
professional  public  service.  When  our  Federal 
bvernment  was  strongly  centered  under  the  tradi- 
l>ns  of  Virginia,  it  was  the  hope  of  those  who 
lunded  our  Republic  that  we  would  quickly  de- 
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velop  a  professional  service.    One  can  recall  the 
words  of  Jefferson : 

I  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things  when  the 
only  questions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be:  Is  he 
honest?  Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

But  through  turbulent  decades  of  the  mid-19th 
century  we  drifted  away  from  the  aspirations  for 
a  career  service,  until  later  in  the  century  the 
first  Civil  Service  Commission  was  appointed  only 
in  1871.  It  lasted  only  3  years,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by 
a  disappointed  jobseeker  that  the  Pendleton  Act 
was  passed,  which  reestablished  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  1883. 

In  our  particular  system  the  notion  of  a  well- 
founded,  solid  career  service  is  relatively  new. 
But  I  suppose  we  could  agree  that  there  could 
be  no  more  important  goal  than  strengthening  the 
Nation's  career  service,  not  because  it  is  now  weak 
but  because  we  must  expand  our  capacity  and 
ability  to  meet  the  rapidly  multiplying  demands 
of  this  era. 

I  think  it  was  at  Princeton  some  years  ago  that 
a  group  sat  down  to  analyze  what  it  would  be 
good  for  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  know.  When 
they  thought  about  the  demands  upon  him,  I  be- 
lieve they  concluded  that  he  needed  to  have  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  at  least  21  academic  disciplines, 
ranging  from  history  to  nuclear  physics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  increasing  com- 
plexity and  pace  of  modern  life  the  demands  upon 
our  public  service  have  never  been  more  severe 
and  the  challenges  to  people  who  occupy  public 
posts  never  more  exacting.  The  old  adage  that 
"there  is  more  room  at  the  top"  was  never  truer 
than  today,  when  the  demands  for  top  perform- 
ance are  so  exacting. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason  for  us  to  think 
about  the  quality  and  performance  of  our  public 
service,  particularly  at  this  time.  There  are  en- 
tering the  family  of  nations  a  very  large  number 
of  new  societies,  newly  accepting  responsibilities 
for  their  own  affairs.  Many  of  these,  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  newly  independent  nations,  are 
having  to  build  their  public  service,  some  of  them 
in  a  vacuum,  many  of  them— indeed  most  of 
them— without  adequate  personnel.  These  peo- 
ples are  now  sitting  as  juries,  trying  to  decide 
upon  the  institutions  which  they  shall  adopt  as 
their   own— whether   free   institutions   or   those 
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more  authoritarian  in  type.  The  quality  of  their 
administration  will  largely  determine  their  suc- 
cess in  erecting  free  institutions.  In  this  field, 
what  we  do  by  example — not  merely  by  lectur- 
ing— can  have  the  most  profound  influence  on 
what  they  do  and  thus  upon  the  shape  of  the 
world. 

Need  To  Strengthen  Public  Service 

The  need  to  strengthen  our  public  service  comes 
about  because  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  jobs  requiring  the  highest  level  of  executive 
talent.  When  we  look  at  the  tasks  which  have 
been  laid  upon  our  great  departments  of  Govern- 
ment and  consider  the  impact  of  what  we  do  and 
how  we  act  on  the  world  these  days,  the  wide 
range  and  limitless  responsibilities  of  our  public 
service  come  into  full  view. 

We  need  to  fill  our  pipelines  with  talented 
young  people  to  rise  to  leadership.  We  need  to 
take  into  account  the  flexibility,  the  imagination, 
the  vision,  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  put  it,  to  recognize 
change  and  adapt  swiftly  to  new  environmental 
factors.  No  one  can  cling  for  long  to  outworn 
customs  in  this  society  of  ours.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  in  his  Adventures  of  Ideas  puts  it  this 
way: 

.  .  .  tradition  is  warped  by  the  vicious  assumption  that 
each  generation  will  substantially  live  amid  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  lives  of  its  fathers  and  will  transmit 
those  conditions  to  mould  with  equal  force  the  lives  of  its 
children.  We  are  living  in  the  first  period  of  human 
history  for  which  this  assumption  is  false. 

...  in  the  past  the  time-span  of  important  change  was 
considerably  longer  than  that  of  a  single  human  life.  .  .  . 

Today  this  time-span  is  considerably  shorter  than  that 
of  human  life,  and  accordingly  our  training  must  prepare 
individuals  to  face  a  novelty  of  conditions. 

One  must  suggest  in  this  connection — and  I  sus- 
pect that  it  would  be  a  comfortable  and  exciting 
thought  for  Princeton — that  because  of  these  time 
factors  there  is  still  room  for  the  basic  liberal 
education  which  enables  men  to  adjust  to  change; 
for  the  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  our  indus- 
trial society  brought  about  by  scientific  discovery, 
technical  progress,  and  rapid  mechanization  re- 
quires the  administrator  and  executive  in  Govern- 
ment and  business  to  become  better  educated  and 
intellectually  prepared.  Our  age  of  science  calls 
for  less  and  less  muscle  and  more  and  more  mind 
to  control  both  matter  and  men. 

In  all  the  complexities  which  confront  us  in 


our  troubled  world,  we  may  find  that  if  we  us 
our  wits  we  shall  not  need  to  use  our  weapon 

As  we  look  toward  strengthening  our  pub 
service,  we  must,  I  think,  take  into  account  t 
fact  that  in  our  society  the  public  service  is  n 
cruited  voluntarily.    We  do  not  draft  men  an 
women  nor  assign  them  by  fiat.    We  must  entic 
them,  stimulate  and  attract  them,  and  suppoi 
them  in  Government  service  in  such  a  way  as  t 
make  such  service  a  satisfying,  lifetime  caree 
One  of  the  great  pleasures  in  working  with  dec 
cated  career  servants  is  to  see  the  quiet,  sustaine 
satisfaction  which  they  derive  from  serving  thei 
country. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  our  education? 
institutions  to  acquaint  the  Nation's  youth  wit 
the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  field  of  pu 
lie  service  and  public  administration. 

We  must  give  greater  attention  to  fair  employ 
ment  practices,  of  which  government  has  alwa$ 
been  a  stout  champion  but  not  always  an  arderi 
practitioner. 

We  must  in  our  service  provide  full  oppoi 
tunity  for  growth — the  growth  of  individuals^ 
for  nothing  is  more  disconcerting  than  to 
men  in  service  who  have  not  grown  with  the  yea 
and  with  the  opportunities.    As  we  continue  ox 
programs  of  inservice  training  for  Governme 
employees  and  as  we  expand  opportunities 
career  development,  we  shall  be  filling  a  larg 
percentage  of  those  notches  at  the  top  with  caree 
men  and  women. 

We  can  as  citizens  applaud,  encourage,  and  es 
press  our  appreciation  for  institutions  like  th 
Woodrow  Wilson   School   and   individuals  lik 
John  D.  Rockefeller  III  for  the  attention  whic 
they  themselves  are  giving  to  excellence  in  th 
public  service.    The  Rockefeller  Public  Servic 
Awards,  recognizing  and  honoring  civilians 
the  Federal  Government  for  distinguished  sei 
ice,  focus  public  attention  on  the  enormous  varie 
of  opportunities  and  satisfactions  in  the  pub 
service  and  enable  their  distinguished  recipien 
to  pass  on  to  others  the  knowledge  which  the 
have  gained  from  their  years  of  experience. 

Some  10  years  ago  I  made  the  remark  that 
may  well  be  that  the  most  important  single  fact 
of  the  20th  century  is  that  the  energy,  wealt 
power,  and  imagination  of  the  American  peop 
are  devoted  to  peace,  liberty,  and  the  econom 
well-being  of  ourselves  and  others.    For  us 
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ceep  this  type  of  commitment  in  mind,  we  shall 
leed  dedicated  public  servants  of  the  highest 
>rder.  The  world  is  moving  much  too  fast  for 
is  to  stand  still  or  to  smile  in  satisfaction  at 
Jl  that  we  have  in  possession. 

So  let  us  honor  these  unusual  public  servants 
or  the  reality  of  their  hold  on  truth.  Let  us  also 
©member,  with  Archibald  MacLeish,  that 

Freedom  is  never  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  always 
.  process.  Which  is  why  the  drafters  of  the  Declaration 
poke  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness :  They  knew  their  Thu- 
ydides  and  therefore  knew  that  "The  secret  of  happiness 
3  freedom,  and  the  secret  of  freedom,  courage." 

And  here  we  give  our  thanks  and  our  apprecia- 
ion  to  these  great  public  servants. 


lotted  States  and  Morocco  Sign 
nvestment  Guaranty  Agreement 

ress  release  214  dated  April  13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
3  that  the  United  States  and  Morocco  have  signed 
n  agreement  which  will  provide  additional  en- 
ouragement  for  the  investment  of  private  Amer- 
:an  capital  in  Moroccan  business  enterprises. 

The  agreement,  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
etween  the  two  countries,  extends  the  provisions 
f  the  U.S.  investment  guaranty  program  to 
anerican  private  investments  in  Moroccan  busi- 
ess  ventures.  The  program  is  administered  by 
le  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
ion  as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Under  the  agreement  the  U.S.  Government  will 
rovide  guaranties  that  American  private  capital 
lvested  in  Moroccan  enterprises,  and  local  cur- 
3ncy  receipts  from  such  investments,  will  remain 
avertible  into  dollars.  The  program  also  pro- 
ides  guaranties  against  losses  due  to  expropria- 
on  or  damage  resulting  from  war. 

The  U.S.  Government  guaranties  will  be  avail- 
ble  for  new  U.S.  private  investments  of  capital 
oods,  services,  patents,  and  loans  which  are  ap- 
roved  for  purposes  of  the  ICA  guaranty  by  the 
rovernment  of  Morocco.    For  this  insurance  the 

•S.  investor  will  pay  a  premium  of  one-half  of 

percent  per  year  for  the  amount  of  investment 
uarantied  under  each  of  the  three  types  of 
isurance. 

The  agreement  with  Morocco  makes  it  the  fifth 
irican  nation  to  participate  in  the  investment 


guaranty  program.  Other  African  nations  par- 
ticipating are  Ghana,  Liberia,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  process  with  other  Afri- 
can countries,  including  some  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations. 

Altogether  51  countries  have  instituted  the 
investment  guaranty  program.  However,  mutual 
security  legislation  was  amended  in  1959  to  limit 
the  program's  operation  to  economically  under- 
developed areas.  The  program  is  presently  opera- 
tive in  37  countries  and  dependent  territories  of 
some  others.  As  of  December  31,  1960,  a  total  of 
$560.8  million  in  ICA  guaranties  had  been  issued 
for  investments  in  countries  already  participating 
in  the  program,  and  applications  in  process  exceed 
$1.4  billion. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  guaranties  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Investment  Guaranties  Divi- 
sion, International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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President  Recommends  Participation 
in  Effort  To  Save  Nubian  Monuments 


The  White  House  on  April  7  made  public  the 
following  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Rayburn.  An  identi- 
cal letter  was  also  sent  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  7 

April  6,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section  502(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
I  transmit  herewith  my  recommendations  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  international 
campaign  initiated  by  UNESCO  to  preserve  the 
ancient  temples  and  other  monuments  in  the  Nile 
Valley  which  are  now  threatened  with  inundation 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Aswan  High 
Dam. 

I  consider  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  rescuing  these  historic  remains 
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of  a  former  civilization  from  destruction— and 
to  join  the  international  effort  to  conduct  explora- 
tion and  research  in  the  threatened  area  of  Nubia 
before  it  is  submerged  for  all  time. 

The  significance  of  these  ancient  monuments 
has  been  discussed  by  President  [Gamal  Abdul] 
Nasser  of  the  U.A.R.  who  recently  said  ".  .  .  we 
pin  our  hopes  on  the  preservation  of  the  Nubian 
treasures  in  order  to  keep  alive  monuments  which 
are  not  only  dear  to  our  hearts— we  being  their 
guardians — but  dear  to  the  whole  world  which 
believes  that  the  ancient  and  the  new  components 
of  human  culture  should  blend  in  one  harmonious 
whole."  Reflecting  similar  sentiments,  President 
[Ibrahim]  Abboud  recognized  Sudan's  responsi- 
bility to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments within  its  borders  ".  .  .  since  the  history 
of  the  Sudan  is  but  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Mankind." 

The  United  States,  one  of  the  newest  of  civiliza- 
tions, has  long  had  a  deep  regard  for  the  study  of 
past  cultures,  and  a  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  man's  great  achievements  of  art  and  thought. 
We  have  also  had  a  special  interest  in  the  civili- 
zation of  ancient  Egypt  from  which  many  of  our 
own  cultural  traditions  have  sprung— and  a  deep 
friendship  for  the  people  who  live  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  and 
this  friendship,  I  recommend  that  we  now  join 
with  other  nations  through  UNESCO  in  prevent- 
ing what  would  otherwise  be  an  irreparable  loss 
to^science  and  the  cultural  history  of  Mankind. 

The  international  effort  now  under  way  to  save 
the  many  ancient  temples  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Sudan  is  an  operation  of  a  magnitude 
that  cannot  be  borne  by  one  or  even  a  few  nations. 
Its  total  cost  is  estimated  at  75  - 100  million  dol- 
lars. Because  of  the  immense  size  of  the  task,  the 
Director  General  of  UNESCO,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  of  the  Sudan,  has  appealed  to  all  nations  and 
peoples  to  join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  save 
these  historic  monuments  from  destruction. 

In  return  for  assistance,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  of  the  Sudan, 
in  declarations  of  October  1, 1959  and  October  24, 
1959,  respectively,  have  offered  to  cede,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  at  least  half  of  the  finds  to  parties 
carrying  out  excavations  in  Nubia.  The  U.A.R. 
Government  has  also  declared  its  willingness  to 
authorize  excavations  outside  the  threatened  area 
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at  sites  in  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  an 
has  stated  it  is  prepared  to  cede,  with  a  view 
their  transfer  abroad,  certain  Nubian  temples  an 
a  large  collection  of  antiquities  which  are  no 
part  of  Egyptian  state  collections.  It  is  also 
understanding  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
Arab  Republic  is  prepared  to  extend  the  abo 
privileges  and  benefits  to  American  museums  ai 
institutions  if  effective  financial  assistance  fro 
the  U.S.  Government  is  forthcoming. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  itself  pledge 
the  Egyptian  pound  equivalent  of  $10  million  f 
the  UNESCO  campaign,  to  be  paid  over  the  ner 
seven  years.  Seven  other  nations  have  either  paic 
in  or  pledged  contributions.  Still  others  are  fur 
nishing  assistance  in  kind,  have  sent  expedition' 
to  the  area,  or  are  seriously  considering  financia 
assistance.  To  date  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  has  made  no  financial  contribution  to  tb 
program,  and  only  modest  funds  have  been  forth 
coming  from  private  sources. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  United  State 
contributions  to  this  international  campaign 
be  in  the  form  of  U.S.  owned  Egyptian  curren 
generated  under  P.L.  480.    The  total  of  all 
contributions   recommended   below   can   be 
from  the  portion  of  these  currencies  available 
U.S.  use  which  is  determined  to  be  in  excess  o 
U.S.  prospective  requirements. 

The  task  of  saving  the  Nubian  monuments  cai 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts:  (A)  th 
preservation  of  the  massive  temples  of  Ah 
Simbel;  and  (B)  the  preservation  of  the  temple 
on  the  Island  of  Philae  and  the  remaining  lesse 
temples  in  the  threatened  area. 

(A)  The  cost  of  preserving  Abu  Simbel— dedi 
cated  to  Rameses  II  and  Queen  Nefertari,  am 
built  in  the  13th  century  B.C.— has  been  estimate' 
at  approximately  60  to  80  million  dollars.  Tw 
major  plans  have  been  advanced  for  saving  thes 
monuments:  One  recommends  building  a  coffe 
dam  around  them ;  and  the  other  proposes  to  seve 
the  temples  from  the  rock  cliff  of  which  they  ar 
a  part  and  lift  them  200  feet  to  the  future  lev( 
of  the  Nile.  Each  of  these  plans  entails  seriou 
difficulties,  and  further  studies  are  being  mad< 
Therefore  I  feel  it  would  be  premature  to  reconi 
mend,  at  the  present  time,  that  any  U.S.  funds  t 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

(B)  The  preservation  of  the  Philae  temple: 
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lie  lesser  temples,  and  also  the  exploration  of  the 
tireatened  region. 

1.  The  second  most  important  group  of  monu- 
lents  are  the  temples  on  the  Island  of  Philae — 
nown  as  the  "Pearl  of  Egypt."  Eecent  engi- 
eering  studies  have  indicated  that  these  monu- 
lents  can  be  saved  at  a  cost  of  approximately  6 
lillion  dollars.  There  would  be  no  more  effective 
spression  of  our  interest  in  preserving  the  cul- 
iral  monuments  of  the  Nile  Valley  than  an  Amer- 
;an  offer  to  finance  the  preservation  of  these 
jmples.  I  am  directing  that  the  Egyptian  pound 
:mivalent  of  6  million  dollars  be  set  aside  for  this 
urpose.  When  required  an  appropriation  to 
over  the  use  of  this  sum  will  be  sought. 

2.  The  cost  of  preserving  the  lesser  temples  in 
le  U.A.E.  and  in  the  Sudan  will  be  approxi- 
lately  9.6  million  dollars.  I  recommend  an  ap- 
ropriation  covering  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
ound  equivalent  of  2.5  million  dollars  as  the 
J.S.  contribution  toward  the  removal  of  these 
jmples. 

3.  In  addition  to  preserving  these  monuments 
iiere  is  a  pressing  need  for  extensive  archeological 
nd  prehistory  research  in  the  Nubia.  Much  of 
le  threatened  area,  particularly  in  the  Sudan, 
till  remains  unexplored  by  archeologists.  There- 
ore,  a  large-scale  program  of  investigation  and 
xploration  must  be  undertaken  if  the  undiscov- 
red  treasures  and  antiquities  of  this  region  are 
ot  to  be  lost  forever.  For  this  purpose  the  Egyp- 
ian  and  Sudanese  Governments  have  thrown 
pen  the  Nubia  to  archeological  teams  from  other 
ountries,  and  several  institutions  in  the  United 
Itates  have  either  sent  expeditions  to  the  area  or 
ave  expressed  their  desire  to  do  so.  I  recom- 
lend  an  appropriation  covering  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  pound  equivalent  of  1.5  million  dollars 
or  grants  to  American  archeological  expeditions 
nd  groups  doing  related  research  in  Nubia  which 
re  prepared  to  meet  their  own  dollar  require- 
lents.  These  grants  will  be  administered  by  the 
Jnited  States. 

4.  Of  course  Egyptian  pounds  cannot  be  used 


to  finance  either  the  preservation  of  temples  or 
exploration  and  research  in  the  Sudan.  However, 
the  Government  of  the  U.A.R.  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  permit  the  conversion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pound  equivalent  of  $500,000  into  Sudanese 
currency.  Therefore  I  will  set  aside  this  amount 
to  be  converted  for  use  in  the  Sudan  from  the 
sums  I  am  requesting  for  research  and  for  preser- 
vation of  the  lesser  temples. 

5.  I  intend  to  appoint  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  leading  Egyptologists  to  make 
plans  for  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  the 
antiquities  ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  our  contribution. 

In  making  these  funds  available  the  United 
States  will  be  participating  in  an  international 
effort  which  has  captured  the  imagination  and 
sympathy  of  people  throughout  the  world.  By 
thus  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  past 
civilizations,  we  will  strengthen  and  enrich  our 
own. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Small  Business  Exports  and  the  World  Market.  Report 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
encouragement  and  expansion  of  exports  by  small  busi- 
ness.   S.  Rept.  89.    March  27, 1961.    42  pp. 

Sugar.  Report,  together  with  individual  views,  to  ac- 
company H.R.  54G3.  S.  Rept.  125.  March  28,  1961. 
12  pp. 

Reemployment  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  or  Employees. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  644.  S.  Rept.  127.  March  28, 
1961.    3  pp. 

Extension  of  Sugar  Act.  Conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.    5463.     H.   Rept.   212.      March   29,    1961.     2   pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  made  by  its  Subcommittee  To 
Examine  and  Review  the  Administration  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  S.  Rept.  132.  March  29,  1961. 
8  pp. 

Commending  Project  Hope.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Con. 
Res.  8.    S.  Rept.  138.    March  30, 1961.    2  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  May  1  Through  July  31,  1961 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  18th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  9th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  9th  Session     .    .    . 

14th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  17th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  3d  Session 

ILO  Inland  Transport  Committee:  7th  Session 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  3d  Meeting 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

ICEM  Council:  14th  Session 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  20th  Plenary  Meeting  .    .    . 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  43d  Meeting 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  2d  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  6th  Session      

FAO  European  Forestry  Commission:   11th  Session 

11th  Inter- American  Conference 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees:  5th  Session. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  59th  Session 

ITU  European  VHF/UHF  Broadcasting  Conference 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  Scien- 
tific Committee. 

WHO  Executive  Board 

ILO  Governing  Body:   149th  Session  (and  its  committees) 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  34th  Session 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Enlarged  Management  Com- 
mittee. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Working  Party  on 
Abstention  Reports. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Working  Party  on 
Scientific  Reports. 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  11th 
Annual  Meeting. 

International  Labor  Conference:  45th  Session 

FAO  Expert  Meeting  on  Economic  Effects  of  Fishery  Regulation  .    .    . 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  21st  Session 

8th  International  Electronic,  Nuclear,  and  Motion  Picture  Exposition. 

FAO  Council:  35th  Session 

FAO/OIE  Meeting  on  Emerging  Diseases  of  Animals 

International  Whaling  Commission:   13th  Meeting 

llth  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

7th  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  22d  Session 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  27th  Session 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Expert  Working  Group 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  32d  Session 

8th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  .... 

Development  Assistance  Group:  5th  Session 

WMO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  3d  Session 

1BE  Council:  27th  Session 

24th  UNESCO/IBE  Conference  on  Public  Education 

FAO  North  American  Forestry  Commission:   1st  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:   Meeting  of  Urbanization  Committee  .    .    . 


Geneva May  1- 

Caracas May  1- 

New  York May  1- 

Cannes May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Bern May  4- 

Rome May  8- 

Geneva May  8- 

Oslo May  8- 

Washington May  9- 

Geneva May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Tokyo _.    .    .  May  15- 

Washington May  15- 

Rome May  18- 

Rome May  18- 

Rome May  22- 

Quito May  24- 

Geneva May  25- 

Paris May  25- 

Stockholm May  26- 

Woods  Hole,  Mass May  29- 

Geneva May  29- 

Geneva May  29-* 

Rome May  30- 

London May 

Tokyo  .  _. May  or  June 

Tokyo May  or  June 

Washington June  5- 

Geneva June  7- 

Ottawa June  12- 

Geneva June  12- 

Rome June  12- 

Rome June  19- 

Ankara June  19- 

London June  19- 

Berlin June  25- 

Rome June  26- 

Vienna June 

New    York June 

London June 

Geneva July  4- 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  5- 

Rome July  10- 

Tokyo July  11- 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  1 1- 

Geneva July 

Geneva July 

Mexico,  D.F July 

Noumea July 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  14,  1961.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO, 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OIE,  International  Office  of  Epizootics;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization; 
U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological 
Organization. 
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resident  Kennedy  Reaffirms 
.S.  Support  for  NATO 

emarks  by  President  Kennedy 1 

I  am  delighted  to  offer  the  warm  welcome  of 
e  United  States  Government  to  the  Chiefs  of 
;aff  of  the  nations  of  NATO  as  you  assemble 
sre  for  a  meeting  of  the  Military  Committee, 
e,  of  course,  take  satisfaction  in  having  your 
presentatives  with  us  regularly,  in  permanent 
ssion,  but  it  is  especially  good  today  to  have  in 
ashington  the  Military  Committee  itself.  More- 
rer,  it  is  for  me  much  more  than  a  ceremonial 
easure  to  meet  with  you. 

You  hold  a  critical  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
NATO,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
e  substance  of  the  task  and  about  the  necessary 
lation  between  you  as  military  officers  and 
hers  of  us  as  political  leaders. 
NATO,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  is  at  a  turning 
tint  in  its  military  planning.  In  Supreme 
eadquarters  and  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
iliance,  work  on  our  future  needs  is  going  ahead. 
5  part  of  this  effort,  we  in  the  Government  of 
e  United  States  are  now  well  advanced  in  a 
reful  study  of  our  own  view  of  the  military 
Key  of  NATO. 

Vice  President  Johnson  explained  last  week  in 
iris2  our  belief  that  there  should  be  a  rein- 
rcement  of  the  capabilities  of  NATO  in  con- 
ntional  weapons.  NATO  needs  to  be  able  to 
spond  to  any  conventional  attack  with  con- 
ntional  resistance  which  will  be  effective  at 
ist  long  enough,  in  General  [Lauris]  Norstad's 
rase,  to  force  a  pause.  To  this  end  we  our- 
ves  mean  to  maintain  our  own  divisions  and 
pporting  units  in  Europe  and  to  increase  their 
lventional  capabilities. 

En  addition  to  strengthened  conventional  forces 
i  believe  that  NATO  must  continue  to  have  an 
ective  nuclear  capability.  We  hope  to  consult 
i'Sely  with  our  allies  on  the  precise  forms  which 
a  nuclear  deterrent  should  take  in  future  years. 
|  his  address  last  week  Prime  Minister  Mac- 


iMade  before  the   Military   Committee  of  the  North 
!  antic  Treaty   Organization   at  Washington,   D.C.,   on 
jr.  10  (White  House  press  release). 
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millan  pointed  out  the  urgency  of  this  question. 
The  United  States  means  to  do  its  full  share  in 
working  toward  a  good  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  we  believe  that  the  clarity  and  firmness  of 
our  own  commitment  to  the  full  defense  of  Europe 
can  be  helpful  in  this  direction. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  further  today  in  the  elab- 
oration of  these  matters.  The  proper  first  forum 
for  their  consideration  in  NATO  is,  of  course,  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  and,  moreover,  questions 
of  this  importance  also  require  careful  discussions 
in  each  country  at  the  very  highest  levels  of 
government. 

But  before  I  turn  to  other  matters  let  me 
comment  briefly  on  one  further  military  point. 
In  our  studies  we  have  found  a  serious  need  for 
a  sensitive  and  flexible  control  of  all  arms,  and 
especially  over  nuclear  weapons.  We  propose  to 
see  to  it,  for  our  part,  that  our  military  forces 
operate  at  all  times  under  continuous,  responsi- 
ble command  and  control  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities all  the  way  downward — and  we  mean 
to  see  that  this  control  is  exercised  before,  during, 
and  after  any  initiation  of  hostilities  against  our 
forces,  and  at  any  level  of  escalation.  We  believe 
in  maintaining  effective  deterrent  strength,  but 
we  believe  also  in  making  it  do  what  we  wish, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

In  stating  this  doctrine  I  am  reaffirming  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  responsible  military  leaders  of 
NATO  have  always  adhered — but  I  am  also  assur- 
ing you  that  the  political  leadership  of  the  United 
States  will  apply  both  energy  and  resources  in  this 
direction. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  main  point. 
NATO  is  remarkable  among  the  alliances  of  his- 
tory in  its  combination  of  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  even  psychological  components.  What 
NATO  is,  at  any  time,  depends  not  only  upon  its 
forces  in  being  but  upon  the  resolution  of  its 
leaders,  the  state  of  mind  of  its  peoples,  and  the 
view  of  all  these  elements  which  is  held  by  the 
Kremlin. 

In  this  situation  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  there 
should  be  close  understanding  between  political 
leaders  and  the  senior  military  officers.  In  our 
countries,  of  course,  final  responsibility  always 
rests  with  political  authorities,  and  we  also  have 
a  tradition  of  respect  for  the  professional  judg- 
ment of  professional  soldiers.     But  in  NATO, 
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from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  essential  that 
neither  class  of  men  should  accept  any  arbitrary 
division  of  our  problems  into  "the  political"  and 
"the  military."  The  crucial  problems  have  all 
been  mixed.  Political  leaders  have  had  a  duty 
to  share  with  their  senior  officers  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  political  purposes  of  the  Alliance, 
and  military  leaders  for  their  part  have  had  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  NATO  all  the  important  military 
problems  are  political  problems  too. 

This  recognition  of  the  interconnection  between 
policy  and  force  is  an  even  more  compelling  neces- 
sity today,  especially  in  all  the  questions  which 
relate  to  the  command,  the  deployment,  and  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  we  share  in  the  framing 
of  NATO's  policy  and  in  new  decisions  which 
may  guide  us  safely  toward  the  future,  we  shall 
need  to  have  the  closest  and  most  understanding 
communication,  not  only  from  country  to  country 
but  from  soldier  to  civilian.  Political  planning 
must  be  aware  of  military  realities,  and  military 
plans  in  turn  must  be  responsive  to  political  con- 
siderations— among  them  such  varied  and  impor- 
tant matters  as  resource  capabilities,  national 
attitudes,  and  other  Alliance  objectives  like  our 
common  purpose  to  advance  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  whole  free  world.  Our  force  goals,  our  mil- 
itary policy,  our  deployments,  and  our  war  plans 
themselves  must  all  reflect  the  purposes  and  spirit 
of  our  great  community.  Military  and  political 
problems  are  not  separable,  and  military  and  po- 
litical men  must  work  ever  more  closely  together. 

I  hold  an  office  which  by  our  very  Constitution 
unites  political  and  military  responsibility,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  more  than  my  duty  to  pledge  my 
own  best  effort  to  keep  these  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems together  in  my  mind.    I  ask  the  same  of  you. 

In  ending,  gentlemen,  let  me  turn  for  one 
moment  from  our  problems  to  our  accomplish- 
ment. NATO  has  kept  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  through  12  dangerous  years,  and  in 
that  time  our  community  has  grown  in  strength 
and  in  well-being.  This  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment. I  offer  to  you,  and  through  you  to  all  of 
NATO's  armed  forces,  the  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  go  on  together  in  this  high  task 
of  guarding  a  free  community's  peace. 
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President  Emphasizes  Importance 
of  EPC  Meeting 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  14 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Kennec 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  U./S.  dele 
gatlon  to  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Committee   of   the   Organization  for  Europec 
Economic  Cooperation  at  Paris,  April  18-19} 

The  United  States  delegation  leaves  this  week- 
end to  participate  in  the  Paris  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Policy  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC), 
April  18-19.  Now  that  the  U.S.  has  ratified  the 
convention  establishing  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 2— 
the  body  which  will  succeed  OEEC — the  Pari? 
meeting  takes  on  a  high  and  symbolic  significance; 
It  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  Economic  Pol- 
icy Committee  to  be  conducted  within  the  new 
spirit  of  the  OECD — a  spirit  which  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  foster  by  assuming  the, 
responsibilities  of  full  membership. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  which  the  day-to' 
day  economic  affairs  of  the  Western  nations  ar( 
becoming  more  and  more  closely  intertwined.  W( 
face  problems  and  opportunities  to  which  we  mus> 
respond  in  full  awareness  of  the  common  stake  in 
sound  decisions.  To  overcome  recession  and  un- 
employment, to  achieve  and  maintain  high  rates 
of  growth,  to  encourage  world  economic  develop- 
ment— these  are  no  longer  merely  independent  na- 
tional goals  to  be  pursued  by  each  of  our  20- 
member  countries  in  isolation  from  the  others 
They  are  also  common  goals  which  call  foi 
sustained  common  action  through  economic  pol- 
icies which  reflect  our  common  interests. 

The  strength  of  the  delegation  which  will  rep- 
resent us  at  the  EPC  meeting  underscores  the  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  this  new  departure 
in  our  economic  relations  with  Western  Europe 
and  Canada  and  the  seriousness  with  which  m 
have  accepted  our  obligations  in  the  new  Organi- 
zation. The  delegation  includes  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad 


1  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  sei 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  573. 

2  For  background,  see  Hid.,  Jan.   2,  1961,  p.  8;  Mar 
6, 1961,  p.  326 ;  and  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  514. 
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sers,  as  head  of  the  delegation ;  Eobert  V.  Roosa, 
nder  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Ambassador 
)hn  W.  Tuthill,  Alternate  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
sentative  to  the  OEEC;  William  McChesney 
jartin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
ns of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  Edwin 
.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
>mic  Affairs. 

It  is  our  hope  to  develop  in  the  OECD  a  con- 
iuous  working  partnership  in  a  spirit  of  flexi- 
lity  and  mutual  accommodations  among  the  of- 
ials  responsible  for  economic  policy  in  these 
countries.  The  Paris  meetings  will  be  the  first 
many  designed  to  build  and  strengthen  rela- 
mships  for  dealing  with  common  economic  prob- 
ns  as  they  unfold. 

The  American  people  will  follow  with  deep 
terest  and  high  hopes  the  progress  of  this  new 
nture  in  Western  cooperation  and  unity. 


.N.  Security  Council  Considers 
irdanian  Complaint  Against  Israel 

atement  by  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton1 

The  United  States  Government  regrets  that  a 
5e  involving  a  breach  of  the  armistice  agree- 
snt  between  Jordan  and  Israel  is  again  before 
i  Security  Council.  This  is  the  first  time  in  2 
its  we  have  had  to  deal  with  such  a  problem. 
■  the  same  time  it  is  appropriate  that  the  discus- 
n  has  centered  on  the  specific  issue  brought  he- 
re us  by  Jordan,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
itinue  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  that 
jcific  issue. 

tn  our  view  the  rehearsal  for  a  military  parade 
lducted  by  Israel  in  Jerusalem  on  March  17  in 
jparation  for  the  Independence  Day  parade  of 
>ril  20  was  contrary  to  the  General  Armistice 
;reement.  A  violation  of  the  armistice  agree- 
nt  involving  only  a  holiday  parade  may  or  may 
;  constitute  a  threat  to  peace,  as  has  been  al- 
ed.  The  degree  to  which  such  a  violation  of  the 
nistice  agreement  might  become  a  threat  to  the 
ice  depends  primarily  on  the  respective  atti- 

Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Apr.  11  (U.S./U.N. 
SB  release  3687).  Mr.  Plimpton  is  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
tative  in  the  Council. 
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tudes  of  the  parties.  In  this  connection  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  representative  of  Israel  has 
sought  to  reassure  the  Government  of  Jordan  of 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  Israeli  celebration. 

It  may  well  be  that  both  parties  in  the  past  have 
been  responsible  for  violations  of  article  VII  of 
the  armistice  agreement,  violations  involving  vary- 
ing amounts  and  types  of  military  equipment.  It 
may  well  be  that  these  violations  were  not  hostile 
in  intention  and,  in  substance,  constituted  no 
threat  to  the  peace.  And  it  may  well  be  that  the 
parade  proposed  by  the  Israeli  Government  for 
the  20th  of  April  will,  in  substance,  not  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  peace.  But  the  crucial  question  is : 
What  effect  do  such  violations  have  on  the  force 
of  the  armistice  agreements  and  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  parties  toward  them  ? 

In  the  case  before  us,  one  of  the  parties  has 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  has  decided  that 
the  episode  did  indeed  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreement.  If  we  do  not  act 
wisely  now,  we  may  be  faced  with  a  series  of 
formal  complaints  submitted  by  both  parties 
which  will  erode  the  armistice  agreement  and  the 
will  of  the  parties  to  carry  it  out.  That  would  in- 
deed constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Such  a  situ- 
ation can  easily  be  avoided  by  adherence  in  the 
future  not  only  to  the  substance  but  to  the  form 
of  the  armistice  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
might  have  been  able  to  handle  this  matter  in 
another  way,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  1958  Israeli  military  parade  in 
Jerusalem,  which,  we  understand,  was  held  pur- 
suant to  arrangements  worked  out  in  the  field  by 
the  Commission.  But  this  has  not  happened. 
Instead  we  have  before  us  a  specific  finding  by  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  made  according;  to 
the  proper  procedures. 

We  believe  the  authority  of  the  truce  super- 
vision machinery  on  the  spot  should  be  upheld. 
We  realize  the  imperfections  of  the  armistice 
agreements.  We  are  aware  that  all  parts  of  the 
agreement  are  not  fully  implemented  and  that 
others  are  occasionally  violated.  Nevertheless  we 
are  convinced  that  the  armistice  agreement  and 
the  machinery  to  carry  it  out  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  peace  and  stability.  We  support  the 
armistice  agreements  fully. 
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It  is  fundamental  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  state  of  relative  tranquillity  in  the  area 
that  both  parties  to  the  armistice  agreement  ob- 
serve it  in  spirit  and  in  letter.    We  sincerely  hope 
that  all  concerned  will  take  steps  to  insure  that 
the  agreement  is  not  again  violated.    All  parties 
should  refrain  from  acts  which  might  tend  to  in- 
crease tension.    Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
Any  retaliatory  violations  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment by  either  party,  particularly  for  violations 
that  are  not  ill-intentioned,  could  unnecessarily 
lead  to  serious  circumstances.    Given  the  frank  ill 
nature  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  both  Israel  and 
Jordan  have  a  particularly  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  exercise  of  patience  and  statesmanship. 
The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 
Council  will  indicate  its  support  for  the  principle 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  machinery  should  be 
maintained  and  supported. 

My  Government  has  tabled  the  draft  amend- 
ment before  us  as  an  addition  to  the  draft  resolu- 
tion cosponsored  by  Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.2  We  are  in  accord  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  proposed  draft  resolution.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  that  this  Council  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  continuing  concern  that 
the  General  Armistice  Agreements,  so  long  as 
they  shall  govern  the  relationships  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors,  must  be  complied  with 
fully  and  in  good  faith.  Over  the  years  this 
Council  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
deliberations  in  endeavoring  to  assist  the  parties 
to  the  General  Armistice  Agreements  in  main- 
taining the  tranquillity  and  stability  in  the  Pales- 
tine area. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  amendment  is 
to  put  again  on  record  the  fact  that  compliance 
with  the  General  Armistice  Agreements  is  not  a 
unilateral  obligation.    Neither  party  to  any  of  the 


2  The  joint  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  S/4784)  endorsed 
the  decision  of  the  Jordan-Israel  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission of  Mar.  20  and  urged  Israel  to  comply  with  this 
decision.  The  U.S.  amendment  added  a  paragraph  re- 
questing the  members  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
to  cooperate  so  as  to  insure  that  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  will  be  complied  with.  The  joint  draft  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  Apr.  11  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  (Ceylon, 
U.A.R.,  U.S.S.R.). 
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General  Armistice  Agreements  can  expect  that 
the  other  party  will  fully  honor  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement  if  it  itself  is  not  prepared  to  show 
good  faith  in  compliance.  So  long  as  the  full 
General  Armistice  Agreements  are  in  effect  and 
still  govern  the  relations  of  the  parties,  this  Coun- 
cil must,  we  submit,  take  every  appropriate 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  continued  deter- 
mination to  insure  their  effectiveness. 


WMO  Commission  for  Hydrological 
Meteorology  Meets  in  U.S. 

Press  release  203  dated  April  11 

The  United  States  will  serve  as  host  to  the  firs 
session  of  the  Commission  for  Hydrological  Me 
teorology  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza 
tion  (WMO),  which  will  be  convened  in  the  in 
ternational  conference  suite  of  the  Departmen 
of  State  on  April  12, 1961. 

Max  A.  Kohler,  Chief  Research  Hydrologist 
Hydrologic  Services  Division,  U.S.  Weather  Bu 
reau,  is  serving  as  first  president  of  the  Commis 
sion  and  will  preside  at  the  opening  session. 

At  the  third  congress  of  the  WMO  in  Apr; 
1959  the  United  States  urged  the  creation  of 
Technical  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteor 
ology  to  deal  with  the  Organization's  work  in  th 
field  of  water  resources,  and  the  Chief  of  the  U.S 
Weather  Bureau  recommended  that  the  Unite< 
States  serve  as  host  to  the  first  session. 

Invitations  were  issued  to  member  countries  o 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
as  well  as  to  approximately  12  nongovernmenta 
organizations  interested  in  hydrology.  Of  the  10 
member  states  and  territories  eligible  to  attend 
it  is  estimated  that  about  40  will  send  delegation! 
Approximately  70  delegates  are  expected  to  atten 
the  meetings. 

The  Commission  will  develop  its  work  prograi 
and  will  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  Organ 
zation  with  other  international  groups  concerne 
with  water  resources.  Technical  matters  to  b 
considered  include  river  forecasting  technique 
observation  networks,  publication  and  exchang 
of  data,  and  standardization  of  terminology,  code 
and  units.  The  conference  will  be  in  sessio 
until  April  26. 
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Jnited  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

AEA  Board  of  Governors 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
>  (press  release  193)  that  the  following  are  the 
nembers  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  21st  ses- 
ion  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  which  is 
icheduled  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  April  5-14. 
Governor 

tobert  E.  "Wilson,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 

Alternates 

Sdward    L.    Brady,    U.S.    Mission   to    the   International 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 
dose  L.  Harvey,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  International  Atomic 

Energy  Agency,  Vienna 

idvisers 

'oseph  W.  Clifford,  International  Affairs  Division,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

)wight  M.  Cramer,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 

Jetty  C.  Gough,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna 

bhn  A.  Hall,  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

]rnest  L.  Stanger,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and 
Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

ohn  P.  Trevithick,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 

This  session  of  the  Board  will  consider,  among 
>ther  things,  an  amendment  of  the  IAEA  statute 
giving  greater  representation  for  Africa  and  the 
liddle  East  on  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  pro- 
[ram  and  budget  for  1962,  and  a  request  from 
Jugoslavia  for  a  reactor  and  nuclear  fuel. 

Hplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
3  (press  release  217)  that  the  following  would 
>e  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  which  will 
»e  held  at  Brussels,  April  17-30 : 

18.  Representative 

tobert  E.  Seaver  {chairman),  Chief,  International  Affairs 
Division,  Maritime  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

ilternate  U.S.  Representatives 

-eavenworth  Colby,  Chief,  Admiralty  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 


Ely  Maurer,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Arthur  M.  Boal,  Tompkins,  Boal  and  McQuade,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

William  D.  English,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Richard  C.  Hagan  (secretary  of  delegation),  Office  of 
International  Conferences,  Department  of  State 

John  W.  Mann,  Assistant  Chief,  Shipping  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Leonard  J.  Matteson,  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  and  Houston, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Howard  Meyers,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities, Brussels 

Marcus  Rowden,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities, Brussels 

This  Conference  is  being  convened  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  considering  at  the  governmental  level 
(1)  an  international  convention  governing  third- 
party  liability  for  certain  damage  which  might 
result  from  operations  of  nuclear-powered  ships 
and  (2)  an  international  convention  on  the  unifi- 
cation of  certain  rules  relating  to  the  carriage  of 
passengers  by  sea  and  specifying  the  liability  to 
each  passenger  in  event  of  his  death  or  personal 
injury.  In  addition  the  Conference  will  be  asked 
to  recognize  an  official  status  for  the  traditional 
Diplomatic  Conference,  which  since  the  early 
1900's  has  formulated  international  conventions 
in  the  field  of  maritime  law. 
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Letter  of  January  31  from  the  permanent  representatives 
of  Burma,  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  concerning  the  question  of  the  future  of 
Ruanda-Urundi.     A/4691.     January  31,  1961.    2  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  ( rnineographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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Security  Council 

Report  from  the  special  representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  Congo  on  the  situation  in  Orientale  and 
Kivu  Provinces.  S/4745,  February  22,  1961,  9  pp.; 
Add.  1,  February  23, 1961, 1  p. 

Report  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  by  his  special 
representative  in  the  Congo  concerning  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba, consisting  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  special  representative  and  Mr.  Tshombe.  S/4688/ 
Add.  2.    February  25, 1961.    6  pp. 

Report  dated  February  24,  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo  on  the 
civil  war  situation  in  the  three  main  sectors  of  the 
Congo.  S/4750,  February  25,  1961,  6  pp.;  Add.  1, 
February  25,  1961,  1  p. ;  Add.  2,  February  25, 1961,  2  pp  ; 
Add.  3,  February  25,  1961,  1  p.;  Add.  4,  February  28, 
1961,  2  pp. ;  Add.  5,  March  1,  1961,  2  pp. ;  Add.  6,  March 
2, 1961,  3  pp. ;  Add.  7,  March  7, 1961,  3  pp. 

Report  dated  February  27,  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo  on  inci- 
dents in  Leopoldville  involving  personnel.  S/4753/Corr. 
1.    February  28, 1961.    1  p. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  certain  steps  taken  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  adopted  on  February  21,  1961.  S/4752/Corr. 
1,  February  28,  1961,  1  p.;  Add.  1,  March  3,  1961,  11 
pp.;  Add.  2,  March  5,  1961,  3  pp.;  Add.  3,  March  6, 
1961,  4  pp. ;  Add.  4,  March  9, 1961,  3  pp. 

Report  dated  March  2,  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo  on  U.N. 
protected  areas.  S/4757,  March  2,  1961,  4  pp. ;  Add.  1, 
March  3, 1961,  4  pp. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa 

International  action  for  commodity  stabilization  and 
the  role  of  Africa.  E/CN.14/68.  November  5,  1960. 
40  pp. 

United  Nations  programs  for  technical  assistance  in 
public  administration.  E/CN.14/89.  November  16, 
1960.     10  pp. 

Report  of  the  workshop  on  extension  of  family  and 
child  welfare  services  within  community  development 
programs  held  at  Accra  from  November  21  to  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960.    E/CN.14/79.    December  1960.    82  pp. 

Transport  problems  in  relation  to  economic  development 
in  west  Africa.  E/CN.14/63.  December  6,  1960. 
125  pp. 

The  impact  of  Western  European  integration  on  African 
trade  and  development.  E/CN.14/72.  December  7, 
1960.     101  pp. 

Economic  Bulletin  for  Africa,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  part  A, 
Current  Economic  Trends.  E/CN.14/67.  December 
27,  1960.     132  pp. 

African  economic  statistics.  E/CN.14/67  (statistical 
appendix).    December  27,  1960.     18  pp. 

Regional  cartographic  conference  for  Africa.  E/CN. 
14/78.     December  29, 1960.     14  pp. 

Community  development  in  Africa.  Report  of  a  U.N. 
study  tour  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  October  15-Deeember  3,  1960. 
E/CN.14/80.    December  30, 1960.    29  pp. 

Work  of  the  Commission  since  the  second  session.  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Secretary.  E/CN.14/97.  Jan- 
uary 10,  1961.    42  pp. 

Conference  of  heads  of  African  universities  and  uni- 
versity colleges.  Held  at  Khartoum  December  20-22, 
1960.     E/CN.14/86.     January  11,  1961.    27  pp. 

Programme  of  Work  and  Priorities.    E/CN.14/87/Rev. 
1.    January  1961.    24  pp. 
Population  Commission.    Progress  of  work  during  1959-60 

and  program  of  work  for  1961-62  in  the  field  of  popula- 
tion.   E/CN.9/164.    January  4, 1961.    20  pp. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Viet-Nam  Sign  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 

Press  release  186  dated  April  3 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Viet-Nam  was 
signed  on  April  3  at  Saigon.  Ambassador  [El- 
bridge]  Durbrow  signed  the  treaty  for  the  United 
States,  and  Vu  van  Mau,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  Viet-Nam. 

The  treaty  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  entered 
into  between  the  two  countries.  It  affirms  the 
friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  prevailing  in  the! 
relations  of  the  two  countries  and  records  the 
mutual  acceptance  by  them  of  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples designed  to  promote  the  continued  growth 
of  those  relations  along  mutually  beneficial  lines. 

The  new  treaty  contains  14  articles.  It  is  of 
the  short,  simplified  type  of  general  treaty  that 
the  United  States  has  been  negotiating  with  a 
number  of  countries  but  contains  the  general  sub- 
stance of  the  normal  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.  Each  of  the  two 
countries : 

(1)  agrees  to  accord  within  its  territories,  to 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other,  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own  citi- 
zens and  corporations  with  respect  to  carrying  on 
commercial  and  industrial  activities; 

(2)  formally  endorses  high  standards  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  persons,  their  property  and 
interests ; 

(3)  recognizes  the  need  for  special  attention 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  international  movement 
of  investment  capital  for  economic  development; 

and 

(4)  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and 
shipping. 

For  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  represents  a  further  step  in  the  program 
being  pursued  for  the  extension  and  moderniza- 
tion of  its  commercial  treaty  structure  and  th< 
establishment  of  conditions  favorable  to  foreigr 
investment.    For  Viet-Nam,  it  constitutes  furthei 
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idication  of  the  intent  to  pursue  a  policy  devoted 
>  promoting  the  economic  growth  of  the 
suntry. 

The  treaty  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
ossible  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
itification.  In  Viet-Nam  the  treaty  requires  the 
pproval  of  the  National  Assembly.  When  the 
itification  processes  of  both  Governments  have 
een  completed,  it  will  enter  into  force  1  month 
fter  exchange  of  ratifications. 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Octo- 
ber 10,  1960,  and  March  17,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
March  17,  1961. 

France 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  intercontinental  testing  in 
connection  with  experimental  communications  satel- 
lites. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  March  31, 
1961.    Entered  into  force  March  31, 1961. 

Morocco 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  authorized 
by  section  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  USO  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rabat  March  31, 1961.  Entered 
into  force  March  31,  1961. 

Viet-Nam 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  USC  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Saigon  March  25, 
1961.    Entered  into  force  March  25, 1961. 


utomotive  Traffic 

invention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.  Done  at  Gen- 
eva September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 
1952.    TIAS  2487. 

Accession    deposited:    Rumania    (with    reservations), 
January  26, 1961. 

eonomic  Cooperation 

invention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion   and    Development   and    supplementary    protocols 
nos.  1  and  2.     Signed  at  Paris  December  14,  I960.1 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  April  12,  1961. 

isheries 

invention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  and  exchange  of  notes  of 
March  3,  1950.     Signed  at  Washington  May  31,  1949. 
Entered  into  force  March  3,  1950.     TIAS  2044. 
Adherence  deposited:  Ecuador,  April  7,  1961. 

>stal  Services 

Diversal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail, with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     TIAS  4202. 
Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  February  23,  1961. 

^communications 

iternational  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes.    Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1, 1961.2 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  March  29,  1961. 


BILATERAL 


ustria 

Minterpart  settlement  agreement,  with  related  exchange 
of  notes  of  March  10  and  28,  1961.  Signed  at  Vienna 
March  29,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  that  the 
Government  of  Austria  notifies  the  United  States  that 
the  agreement  has  been  ratified. 

razil 

?reement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  nuclear 
research     and     training     equipment     and     materials. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 

'Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  28  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

William  Attwood  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Guinea.  ( For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  196  dated  April  5.) 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  191  dated  April  4. ) 

William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Denmark.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  195  dated  April  5. ) 

Aaron  S.  Brown  to  be  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
179  dated  March  31.) 

J.  Kenneth  Galbraith  to  be  Ambassador  to  India.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
183  dated  April  3.) 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer  to  be  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  197  dated  April  5.) 

John  S.  Rice  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  199  dated  April  7.) 

Edward  G.  Stockdale  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  180  dated  March  31. ) 

Kenneth  Todd  Young  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  189  dated  April  4. ) 
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Appointments 


Clark  S.  Gregory  as  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration representative  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  effective  April  10.  (For  biographic  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  216  dated 
April  13.) 


Weather  Stations— Cooperative  Program  on  Guadeloupe 
Island.  TI AS  4610.  4  pp.  5tf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  extending  the  agreement  of  March  23,  1956,  as 
supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Paris 
December  23,  1959,  and  July  25,  1960.  Entered  into  forct 
July  25,  1960.    Operative  retroactively  July  1,  1959. 

Defense— Weapons  Production  Program.    TIAS  4611.    | 
pp.     lOtf. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Paris  Septem 
ber  19,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  19,  1960. 

Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.    TIAS  4612. 

pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Spain,  amending  the  agreement  of  October  16,  1958.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Madrid  June  3  and  October  18 
1960.     Entered  into  force  October  18,  1960. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlee,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publication,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4604.  2  pp.  5tf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  amending  the  agreement  of  September  26,  1958. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  New  Delhi  May  13  and  21, 

1959.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 1959. 

Tracking  Station.    TIAS  4605.    6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

the  Federation  of  Nigeria.     Signed  at  Lagos  October  19, 

1960.  Entered  into  force  October  19,  1960. 

German  Assets  in  Spain— Termination  of  Obligations 
Arising  From  Accord  of  May  10,  1948.  TIAS  4606.  10 
pp.    lOtf. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  French  Republic  and  Spain— Signed  at  Madrid 
August  9,  1958.  Entered  into  force  July  2,  1959.  With 
exchange  of  notes. 

International  Development  Association.  TIAS  4607.  30 
pp.     15tf. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Other  Governments.  Approved  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  January  26,  1960. 
Signed  for  the  United  States  of  America  August  9,  1960. 
Instrument  of  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America 
deposited  August  9,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September 
24, 1960. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
for  Defense  Purposes.    TIAS  4608.     10  pp.     100. 
Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 
Portugal— Signed  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1960.     Entered 
into  force  October  31, 1960. 

German  External  Debts.    TIAS  4609.    5  pp.    5<*. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments,  amending  the  administrative  agree- 
ment of  December  1,  1954,  as  amended.     Signed  at  Bonn 
August  29,  1960.     Entered  into  force  August  29,  1960. 
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No. 


Date 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  10-16 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  10  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  186  of  April  3, 
193  of  April  5,  and  200  of  April  7. 

Subject 

Rusk :     Massachusetts     Institute     of 

Technology. 
Gullion :    "Disarmament    Issues    and 

Prospects." 
WMO    Commission    for    Hydrological 

Meteorology. 
U.S.     participation     in     international 

conferences. 
Moscow  film  festival. 
Renegotiation    of    certain    tariff   con- 
cessions by  Japan. 
Rusk :  arrival  of  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
Berle :  Bar  Association  of  City  of  New 

York. 
Cultural  exchange  (Jordan). 
Reception  for  African  ambassadors. 
Harriman :    Westinghouse    conference 

(excerpts). 
Visit  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  Texas 

(rewrite). 
Rusk:     Rockefeller     Public     Service 

Awards. 
Investment  guaranty  agreement  with 

Morocco. 
Bowles :  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Gregory  sworn  in  as  ICA  representa- 
tive   in    Rhodesia    and    Nyasaland 

(biographic  details). 
Delegation   to  Diplomatic  Conference 

on  Maritime  Law  (rewrite). 
Visit    of    Prime    Minister    of    Greece 

(rewrite). 
Miss  Willis  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Ceylon  (biographic  details). 
Visit  of  President  of  Indonesia. 
Bunn  appointed  Counsel  to  President's 

Disarmament    Adviser     (biographic 

details). 


♦Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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he  Lesson  of  Cuba 


Address  by  President  Kennedy 1 


The  President  of  a  great  democracy  such  as  ours, 
id  the  editors  of  great  newspapers  such  as  yours, 
re  a  common  obligation  to  the  people:  an  obli- 
ition  to  present  the  facts,  to  present  them  with 
ndor,  and  to  present  them  in  perspective.  It  is 
ith  that  obligation  in  mind  that  I  have  decided 

the  last  24  hours  to  discuss  briefly  at  this  time 
e  recent  events  in  Cuba. 

On  that  unhappy  island,  as  in  so  many  other 
eas  of  the  contest  for  freedom,  the  news  has 
•own  worse  instead  of  better.  I  have  emphasized 
fore  that  this  was  a  struggle  of  Cuban  patriots 
gainst  a  Cuban  dictator.  While  we  could  not  be 
:pected  to  hide  our  sympathies,  we  made  it  re- 
jatedly  clear  that  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
y  would  not  intervene  in  any  way. 
Any  unilateral  American  intervention,  in  the 
)sence  of  an  external  attack  upon  ourselves  or  an 
ly,  would  have  been  contrary  to  our  traditions 
id  to  our  international  obligations.  But  let  the 
scord  show  that  our  restraint  is  not  inexhaustible, 
hould  it  ever  appear  that  the  inter-American 
xtrine  of  noninterference  merely  conceals  or  ex- 
lses  a  policy  of  nonaction — if  the  nations  of  this 
jmisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  commitments 
gainst  outside  Communist  penetration — then  I 
ant  it  clearly  understood  that  this  Government 
ill  not  hesitate  in  meeting  its  primary  obliga- 
ons,  which  are  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Should  that  time  ever  come,  we  do  not  intend  to 
b  lectured  on  "intervention"  by  those  whose  char- 
iter  was  stamped  for  all  time  on  the  bloody  streets 
f  Budapest.  Nor  would  we  expect  or  accept  the 
ime  outcome  which  this  small  band  of  g-allant 


*Made  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
>rs  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  20  (White  House  press 
ilease;  as-delivered  text). 


Cuban  refugees  must  have  known  that  they  were 
chancing,  determined  as  they  were  against  heavy 
odds  to  pursue  their  courageous  attempts  to  regain 
their  island's  freedom. 

But  Cuba  is  not  an  island  unto  itself;  and  our 
concern  is  not  ended  by  mere  expressions  of  non- 
intervention or  regret.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
in  either  ancient  or  recent  history  that  a  small 
band  of  freedom  fighters  has  engaged  the  armor 
of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Communist  tanks 
have  rolled  over  gallant  men  and  women  fighting 
to  redeem  the  independence  of  their  homeland. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  the  final  episode  in  the 
eternal  struggle  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe,  including  Cuba 
itself. 

Mr.  Castro  has  said  that  these  were  mercenaries. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  final  message  to 
be  relayed  from  the  refugee  forces  on  the  beach 
came  from  the  rebel  commander  when  asked  if  he 
wished  to  be  evacuated.  His  answer  was :  "I  will 
never  leave  this  country."  That  is  not  the  reply 
of  a  mercenary.  He  has  gone  now  to  join  in  the 
mountains  countless  other  guerrilla  fighters,  who 
are  equally  determined  that  the  dedication  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  shall  not  be  forgotten  and  that 
Cuba  must  not  be  abandoned  to  the  Communists. 
And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  it  either. 

The  Cuban  people  have  not  yet  spoken  their  final 
piece,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  and  their 
Revolutionary  Council,  led  by  Dr.  Miro  Car- 
dona — and  members  of  the  families  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council,  I  am  informed  by  the  Doctor 
yesterday,  are  involved  themselves  in  the  islands — 
will  continue  to  speak  up  for  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Cuba. 

Meanwhile  we  will  not  accept  Mr.  Castro's  at- 
tempts to  blame  this  Nation  for  the  hatred  with 
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which  his  onetime  supporters  now  regard  his  re- 
pression. But  there  are  from  this  sobering  epi- 
sode useful  lessons  for  all  to  learn.  Some  may  be 
still  obscure  and  await  further  information. 
Some  are  clear  today. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  forces  of  communism 
are  not  to  be  underestimated,  in  Cuba  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  advantages  of  a  police 
state — its  use  of  mass  terror  and  arrests  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  free  dissent — cannot  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  expect  the  fall  of  every  fanatic  tyrant. 
If  the  self-discipline  of  the  free  cannot  match  the 
iron  discipline  of  the  mailed  fist — in  economic, 
political,  scientific,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
struggles  as  well  as  the  military — then  the  peril 
to  freedom  will  continue  to  rise. 

Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  this  Nation,  in  concert 
with  all  the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  must 
take  an  even  closer  and  more  realistic  look  at  the 
menace  of  external  Communist  intervention  and 
domination  in  Cuba.  The  American  people  are 
not  complacent  about  Iron  Curtain  tanks  and 
planes  less  than  90  miles  from  our  shores.  But  a 
nation  of  Cuba's  size  is  less  a  threat  to  our  survival 
than  it  is  a  base  for  subverting  the  survival  of 
other  free  nations  throughout  the  hemisphere.  It 
is  not  primarily  our  interest  or  our  security  but 
theirs  which  is  now,  today,  in  the  greater  peril. 
It  is  for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own  that  we  must 
show  our  will. 

The  evidence  is  clear — and  the  hour  is  late.  We 
and  our  Latin  friends  will  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the  real  issue 
of  the  survival  of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere 
itself.  On  that  issue,  unlike  perhaps  some  others, 
there  can  be  no  middle  ground.  Together  we  must 
build  a  hemisphere  where  freedom  can  flourish 
and  where  any  free  nation  under  outside  attack 
of  any  kind  can  be  assured  that  all  of  our  re- 
sources stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  request  for 
assistance. 

Third,  and  finally,  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that 
we  face  a  relentless  struggle  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe  that  goes  far  beyond  the  clash  of  armies  or 
even  nuclear  armaments.  The  armies  are  there, 
and  in  large  number.  The  nuclear  armaments  are 
there.  But  they  serve  primarily  as  the  shield  be- 
hind which  subversion,  infiltration,  and  a  host  of 
other  tactics  steadily  advance,  picking  off  vulner- 
able areas  one  by  one  in  situations  which  do  not 
permit  our  own  armed  intervention. 
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Power  is  the  hallmark  of  this  offensive — powei 
and  discipline  and  deceit.  The  legitimate  dis 
content  of  yearning  peoples  is  exploited.  Th 
legitimate  trappings  of  self-determination  ar 
employed.  But  once  in  power,  all  talk  of  discon 
tent  is  repressed — all  self-determination  disap 
pears — and  the  promise  of  a  revolution  of  hope  i 
betrayed,  as  in  Cuba,  into  a  reign  of  terror.  Thos 
who  staged  automatic  "riots"  in  the  streets  o 
free  nations  over  the  effort  of  a  small  group  o 
young  Cubans  to  regain  their  freedom  should  re 
call  the  long  rollcall  of  refugees  who  cannot  no\j 
go  back — to  Hungary,  to  north  Korea,  to  nortl 
Viet-Nam,  to  East  Germany,  or  to  Poland,  or  t< 
any  of  the  other  lands  from  which  a  stead, 
stream  of  refugees  pours  forth,  in  eloquent  testi 
mony  to  the  cruel  oppression  now  holding  swa; 
in  their  homelands. 

We  dare  not  fail  to  see  the  insidious  nature  o 
this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We  dare  not  fai 
to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new  tools,  the  neA 
sense  of  urgency  we  will  need  to  combat  it- 
whether  in  Cuba  or  south  Viet- Nam.  And  w 
dare  not  fail  to  realize  that  this  struggle  is  takin; 
place  every  day,  without  fanfare,  in  thousands  Q 
villages  and  markets — day  and  night — and  i: 
classrooms  all  over  the  globe. 

The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  rising  di, 
of  Communist  voices  in  Asia  and  Latin  America- 
these  messages  are  all  the  same.  The  complacem 
the  self-indulgent,  the  soft  societies  are  about  t 
be  swept  away  with  the  debris  of  history.  Onl; 
the  strong,  only  the  industrious,  only  the  detei 
mined,  only  the  courageous,  only  the  visionar 
who  determine  the  real  nature  of  our  struggle  ca: 
possibly  survive. 

No  greater  task  faces  this  Nation  or  this  ad 
ministration.  No  other  challenge  is  more  desen 
ing  of  our  every  effort  and  energy.  Too  long  w 
have  fixed  our  eyes  on  traditional  military  need; 
on  armies  prepared  to  cross  borders  or  missile 
poised  for  flight.  Now  it  should  be  clear  that  thi 
is  no  longer  enough — that  our  security  may  be  los 
piece  by  piece,  country  by  country,  without  th 
firing  of  a  single  missile  or  the  crossing  of  a  sing] 
border. 

We  intend  to  profit  from  this  lesson.   We  inten 
to  reexamine  and  reorient  our  forces  of  all  kinds- 
our  tactics  and  other  institutions  here  in  this  coir 
munity.    We  intend  to  intensify  our  efforts  for 
struggle  in  many  ways  more  difficult  than  wai 
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lere  disappointment  will  often  accompany  us. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  we  in  this  country  and 
the  free  world  possess  the  necessary  resources, 
d  all  the  skill,  and  the  added  strength  that 
nes  from  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man.  And 
im  equally  convinced  that  history  will  record 


the  fact  that  this  bitter  struggle  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's.  Let  me 
then  make  clear  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  I  am  determined  upon  our  system's 
survival  and  success,  regardless  of  the  cost  and 
regardless  of  the  peril. 


lited  States  and  Soviet  Union  Exchange  Messages  in  Regard  to  Events  in  Cuba 


On  April  18  the  Soviet  Government  released 
i  text  of  a  message  to  President  Kennedy  in  re- 
rd  to  events  in  Cuba 1  from  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
iliev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
I  U.S.S.R.,  together  with  a  Soviet  Government 
tement  on  the  subject.  President  Kennedy  re- 
ed to  the  message  from  Chairman  Khrushchev 
the  same  day,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  sent  a  sec- 
i  message  to  the  President  on  April  22.  Fol- 
ding are  texts  of  the  three  messages,  the  Soviet 
wemment  statement,  and  a  statement  released 
the  Department  of  State  on  April  22  following 
)eipt  of  the  second  Soviet  message. 


ESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  MR.  KHRUSHCHEV 

ite  House  press  release  dated  April  18 

April  18, 1961 
Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  under  a  serious  mis- 
prehension  in  regard  to  events  in  Cuba.  For 
>nths  there  has  been  evident  and  growing  re- 
tance  to  the  Castro  dictatorship.  More  than 
0,000  refugees  have  recently  fled  from  Cuba  into 
ighboring  countries.  Their  urgent  hope  is  nat- 
ally  to  assist  their  fellow  Cubans  in  their  strug- 
i  for  freedom.  Many  of  these  refugees  fought 
mgside  Dr.  Castro  against  the  Batista  dictator- 
ip;  among  them  are  prominent  leaders  of  his 
m.  original  movement  and  government. 
These  are  unmistakable  signs  that  Cubans  find 
tolerable  the  denial  of  democratic  liberties  and 
e  subversion  of  the  26th  of  July  Movement  by 
i  alien-dominated  regime.    It  cannot  be  surpris- 


ing that,  as  resistance  within  Cuba  grows,  refu- 
gees have  been  using  whatever  means  are  available 
to  return  and  support  their  countrymen  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  freedom.  Where  people  are 
denied  the  right  of  choice,  recourse  to  such  strug- 
gle is  the  only  means  of  achieving  their  liberties. 

I  have  previously  stated,2  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
the  United  States  intends  no  military  interven- 
tion in  Cuba.  In  the  event  of  any  military  inter- 
vention by  outside  force  we  will  immediately  honor 
our  obligations  imder  the  inter- American  system 
to  protect  this  hemisphere  against  external  ag- 
gression. While  refraining  from  military  inter- 
vention in  Cuba,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  conceal  their  admiration  for  Cuban  patriots 
who  wish  to  see  a  democratic  system  in  an  inde- 
pendent Cuba.  The  United  States  government 
can  take  no  action  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  have  taken  careful  note  of  your  statement  that 
the  events  in  Cuba  might  affect  peace  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  trust  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Soviet  government,  using  the  situation  in  Cuba 
as  a  pretext,  is  planning  to  inflame  other  areas  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  think  that  your  gov- 
ernment has  too  great  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
embark  upon  any  enterprise  so  dangerous  to  gen- 
eral peace. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  steps 


1  For  background,  see  also  pp.  659  and  667. 
ay  8,  7967 


2  At  his  news  conference  on  Apr.  12  President  Kennedy- 
stated  that  "there  will  not  under  any  conditions  be  .  .  . 
an  intervention  in  Cuba  by  United  States  armed  forces. 
This  Government  will  do  everything  it  possibly  can — and 
I  think  it  can  meet  its  responsibilities — to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  Americans  involved  in  any  actions  inside 
Cuba." 
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to  improve  the  international  atmosphere.  I  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  you  will  cooperate  in  oppor- 
tunities now  available  to  this  end.  A  prompt 
cease-fire  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
situation  in  Laos,  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo  and  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
an  acceptable  treaty  for  the  banning  of  nuclear 
tests  would  be  constructive  steps  in  this  direction. 
The  regime  in  Cuba  could  make  a  similar  con- 
tribution by  permitting  the  Cuban  people  freely 
to  determine  their  own  future  by  democratic 
processes  and  freely  to  cooperate  with  their  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  should  recog- 
nize that  free  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  do 
not  accept  the  claim  of  historical  inevitability  for 
Communist  revolution.  What  your  government 
believes  is  its  own  business;  what  it  does  in  the 
world  is  the  world's  business.  The  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  man,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, is  the  revolution  of  those  determined  to  be 
free. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


MR.  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  PRESIDENT   KENNEDY 

Unofficial  translation 

April  18,  1961 

Mr.  President:  I  address  this  message  to  you  at  an 
alarming  hour  which  is  fraught  with  danger  against 
universal  peace.  An  armed  aggression  has  been  started 
against  Cuba.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  armed  bands 
which  have  invaded  that  country  have  been  prepared, 
equipped,  and  armed  in  the  United  States.  The  planes 
which  bomb  Cuban  towns  belong  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  bombs  which  they  drop  have  been  put  at 
their  disposal  by  the  American  Government. 

All  this  arouses  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Soviet  people  an  understandable  feeling 
of  indignation.  Only  recently,  exchanging  views  through 
our  representatives,  we  talked  with  you  about  the  mutual 
wish  of  the  parties  to  exert  joint  efforts  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  our  countries  and 
the  prevention  of  a  danger  of  war.  Your  statement  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  not  participate  in  military  actions  against 
Cuba  created  an  impression  that  the  leading  authorities 
of  the  United  States  are  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
aggression  against  Cuba  could  have  for  the  whole  world 
and  the  United  States  of  America  itself. 

How  are  we  to  understand  what  is  really  being  done 
by  the  United  States  now  that  the  attack  on  Cuba  has 
become  a  fact? 

It  is  yet  not  too  late  to  prevent  the  irreparable.  The 
Government  of  the  U.S.  can  still  prevent  the  flames  of 
war  kindled  by  the  interventionists  on  Cuba  from  spread- 
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ing  into  a  conflagration  which  it  will  be  impossible  t< 
cope  with.  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  o: 
Cuba.  The  military  techniques  and  the  world  politica 
situation  now  are  such  that  any  so-called  "small  war' 
can  produce  a  chain  reaction  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  must  be  no  mistake  about  ou: 
position.  We  will  extend  to  the  Cuban  people  and  iti 
Government  all  the  necessary  aid  for  the  repulse  of  th< 
armed  attack  on  Cuba.  We  are  sincerely  interested  ii 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension,  but  if  others  gi 
in  for  its  aggravation,  then  we  will  answer  them  in  ful 
measure.  In  general  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  affair 
in  such  a  way  that  in  one  area  the  situation  is  settled  am 
the  fire  is  put  out,  and  in  another  area  a  new  fire  is  lit 

I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  take  into  cod 
sideration  these  reasons,  dictated  only  by  concern  tha 
steps  should  not  be  permitted  which  might  lead  the  worli 
to  a  catastrophe  of  war. 

Khrushchev 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT,  APRIL  18 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  ar 
nounced  that  in  the  morning  of  15  April  airplanes  c 
the  U.S.  B-26  bomber  type  subjected  separate  district 
of  the  capital  of  Cuba — Havana — and  a  number  of  othe; 
inhabited  localities  to  barbarous  bombing.  There  wer 
many  killed  and  injured  among  the  inhabitants  of  tb 
capital. 

Following  the  bombing,  early  in  the  morning  of  1 
April  armed  forces  of  the  interventionists  landed  a 
various  places  on  the  Cuban  coast.  The  landing  too 
place  under  the  cover  of  U.S.  aircraft  and  warships. 

Cuban  Government  troops  and  the  People's  Militia  ar 
engaged  in  fighting  the  invading  gangs. 

In  connection  with  the  invasion  of  Cuba  the  Goven 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  states : 

The  attack  on  Cuba  is  an  open  challenge  to  all  freedon 
loving  peoples,  a  dangerous  provocation  against  peac 
in  the  area  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  against  universal  peao 
There  can  be  no  justification  of  this  criminal  invasioi 
The  organizers  of  the  aggression  against  Cuba  are  ei 
croaching  on  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Cuban  peop) 
to  live  freely  and  independently.  They  are  tramplin 
underfoot  the  elementary  norms  of  international  reh 
tions,  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  states. 

The  Cuban  nation  has  not  threatened  and  is  not  threa 
ening  anyone.  Having  overthrown  the  tyranny  of  tb1 
bloody  despot  Batista,  lackey  of  the  big  U.S.  monopolie: 
the  Cuban  nation  has  embarked  upon  the  pursuit  of  a 
independent  policy,  of  raising  its  economy,  and  improvin 
its  life.  It  demands  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  be  left  t 
build  its  life  in  conformity  with  its  national  ideals. 

Can  small  Cuba  with  its  population  of  6  millio 
threaten  anyone — and  such  a  big  state  as  the  Unite 
States  at  that?  Of  course  not.  Yet  since  the  first  daj 
of  the  victory  of  the  national  revolution  in  Cuba  tl 
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ed  States  became  the  center  where  the  counter- 
lutionary  elements  thrown  out  from  Cuba  gathered, 
•e  they  were  formed  into  gangs  and  armed  for 
jgle  against  the  popular  government  of  Fidel  Castro, 
nt  events  show  that  the  present  U.S.  Government, 
h  declared  itself  heir  to  Roosevelt's  policy,  is  in 
ice  pursuing  the  reactionary  imperialist  policy  of 
es  and  Eisenhower  so  condemned  by  the  nations. 
te  U.S.  Government  declared  through  President 
ledy  that  the  basic  controversial  question  on  Cuba  is 
i  matter  of  a  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and 
l  but  concerns  the  Cubans  alone.  The  President  said 
he  advocated  a  free  and  independent  Cuba.  In  fact, 
>ver,  everything  was  done  on  the  territory  of  the 
ed  States  and  the  countries  dependent  on  it  to  pre- 

an  aggressive  attack  on  Cuba.  But  for  the  open 
essive  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Cuba 
d  the  counterrevolutionary  gangs  of  the  hirelings  of 
capital  have  been  able  to  create  the  so-called  Cuban 
jrnment  on  U.S.   territory?    What  territory  served 

starting  point  for  the  piratical  attack  on  Cuba? 

was  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
neighboring  countries  which  are  under  its  control. 
>se  are  the  arms  with  which  the  counterrevolutionary 
I  are  equipped?  They  are  U.S.  arms.  With  whose 
Is  have  they  been  supported  and  are  they  being  main- 
Bd?    With  funds  appropriated  by  the  United  States. 

is  clear  from  this  that  it  is  precisely  the  United 
es  which  is  the  inspirer  and  organizer  of  the  present 
lit-like  attack  on  Cuba.  Why  did  the  United  States 
.nize  this  criminal  attack  on  the  Cuban  Republic? 
luse,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Batista, 
Cuban  people  were  finished  with  the  plunder  and 
oitation  of  their  homeland  by  foreign  monopolies, 
se  monopolies  do  not  wish  to  concede  anything  to  the 
»le  of  Cuba,  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.    They  fear 

Cuba,  building  its  independent  life,  will  become  an 
nple  for  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  With  the 
Is  of  base  mercenaries  they  want  to  take  from  the 
an  people  their  right  to  determine  their  own  fate,  as 
'  did  with  Guatemala. 

ut  every  nation  has  the  right  to  live  as  it  wishes,  and 
me,  no  state  has  the  right  to  impose  its  own  way  of 

on  other  nations.  The  Cuban  nation  has  passed 
>ugh  a  long,  harsh,  and  difficult  school  of  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence  against  foreign  oppressors 

their  accomplices,  and  it  will  not  be  brought  to  its 
es,  will  not  permit  the  yoke  of  foreign  enslavers  to 
placed  upon  its  shoulders.  All  progressive  mankind, 
upright  people  are  on  the  side  of  Cuba. 
he  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  states  that  the 
let  Union,  as  other  peace-loving  countries,  will  not 
ndon  the  Cuban  people  in  their  trouble  nor  will  it 
lse  it  all  necessary  aid  and  support  in  the  just  struggle 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  Cuba. 
?he  Soviet  Government,  at  this  crucial  moment,  for 

sake  of  preserving  universal  peace,  appeals  to  the 
rernment  of  the  United  States  to  take  measures  to 
p  the  aggression  against  Cuba  and  intervention  in 
t>a's  internal  affairs.  Protection  of  and  aid  to  the 
interrevolutionary  bands  must  be  stopped  immediately. 


The  Soviet  Government  hopes  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood in  the  United  States  that  aggression  goes  against 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  and  is  capable  of 
jeopardizing  the  peaceful  life  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

The  Soviet  Government  demands  urgent  study  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  of  the  question  of  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  has  prepared  and 
unleashed  armed  intervention  against  Cuba. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  appeals  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  aggressive  actions  against  Cuba,  the  continuation  of 
which  may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  consequences  for 
universal  peace. 

In  this  hour,  when  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Cuba,  a  sovereign  member  of  the  United  Nations,  are  in 
danger,  the  duty  of  all  countries  members  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  render  it  all  necessary  aid  and  support 

The  Soviet  Government  reserves  the  right,  if  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  people  is  not 
stopped,  to  take  all  measures  with  other  countries  to 
render  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  APRIL  22 » 

The  President  has  received  a  long  polemical 
letter  from  Chairman  Khrushchev  relating  to 
Cuba. 

The  United  States  Government's  views  and  at- 
titudes toward  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  toward 
Soviet  activities  there  have  been  set  forth  clearly 
and  in  detail  in  the  President's  letter,  in  his  speech 
of  April  20  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,4  and  in  his  press  conference  of 
April  21.  The  President  will  not  be  drawn  into 
an  extended  public  debate  with  the  Chairman  on 
the  basis  of  this  latest  exposition  of  the  Commu- 
nist distortion  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  rights 
of  man. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  letter  asks,  "What  freedom 
do  you  mean  ?"  Our  answer  is  simple.  This  Na- 
tion was  committed  at  its  birth  to  the  proposition 
that  the  people  of  all  countries  should  have  the 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  future  by 
democratic  processes  and  freely  to  cooperate  with 
their  neighbors.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  right  of  self-determination  is  fun- 
damental and  should  apply  throughout  the  world. 
We  reject  the  right  of  any  narrow  political  group- 


'■■■■'■ 
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3  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Lincoln  White,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  News. 

4  For  text,  see  p.  659. 
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ing  or  any  country  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power 
to  determine  "the  real  will  of  the  people." 

People  must  be  free  to  express  their  views,  free 
to  organize  to  make  their  views  effective,  free  to 
publish  and  disseminate  their  views,  and  free  to 
vote  in  secret  for  those  whom  they  would  choose 
to  direct  their  affairs.  Where  these  freedoms  are 
absent,  the  "will  of  the  people"  is  an  empty  phrase. 

History  records  no  single  case  where  commu- 
nism has  been  installed  in  any  country  by  the  free 
vote  of  its  people. 

Throughout  the  world  everyone  knows  that,  in 
countries  where  Communist  minorities  have  taken 
power,  these  freedoms  have  ceased  to  exist  and 
those  who  would  assert  them  are  mercilessly  re- 
pressed.    Cuba  is  a  tragic  example. 

The  political  history  of  the  world  has  been  a 
long  struggle  to  assert  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  human  being  and  to  establish  political  insti- 
tutions which  make  possible  the  true  expression  of 
the  popular  will.  To  attain  and  maintain  these 
goals  requires  endless  creative  struggle.  That 
struggle  goes  forward  day  by  day  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

MR.  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Unofficial  translation 

April  22,  1961 

Mr.  President  :  I  received  your  reply  of  18  April.  You 
write  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  carry  out 
a  military  intervention  in  Cuba.  However,  numerous 
facts  known  to  the  entire  world,  and  certainly  known  bet- 
ter by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
than  anybody  else — present  a  different  story.  However 
much  the  opposite  is  assured,  it  is  now  indisputably  as* 
certained  that  the  preparations  for  the  intervention,  the 
financing  of  armament,  and  the  transfer  of  hired  gangs 
which  have  invaded  the  territory  of  Cuba  were  indeed 
carried  out  by  the  United  States. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
directly  participated  in  implementing  the  piratic  assault 
on  Cuba.  American  bombers  and  fighter  planes  supported 
the  operation  of  the  hirelings  who  have  entered  Cuban 
territory  and  participated  in  the  military  acts  against  the 
armed  forces  of  the  lawful  government  and  people  of 
Cuba. 

Such  are  the  facts.  They  illustrate  the  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  armed  ag- 
gression against  Cuba. 

In  your  message  you  took  the  stand  of  justification  and 
even  eulogy  of  the  assault  on  Cuba,  this  crime  which  has 
shocked  the  whole  world. 

The  organization  of  military  aggression  against  Cuba — 
only  because  the  way  of  life  chosen  by  its  people  does  not 


correspond  to  the  tastes  of  the  leading  circles  in  t 
United  States  and  the  North  American  monopolies  acti 
in  Latin  America — you  seek  to  justify  by  reasoning  abo 
the  devotion  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  ideals  of  "fr< 
dom."  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask:  What  freedom  do  y 
mean? 

The  freedom  to  strangle  the  Cuban  people  with  t 
bony  hand  of  starvation  by  means  of  economic  blockad 
Is  this  freedom  ?  The  freedom  to  send  military  planes  o\ 
the  territory  of  Cuba,  to  expose  to  barbaric  bombardmt 
peaceful  Cuban  cities,  to  set  fire  to  sugar  cane  plantation 
Is  this  freedom? 

History  knows  numerous  examples  when,  under  t 
excuse  of  the  defense  of  freedom,  bloody  reprisals  w( 
carried  out  against  the  people,  colonial  wars  were  wag< 
and  one  country  after  the  other  was  taken  by  the  thro: 

Apparently,  in  the  case  given,  you  mean  the  aspirati 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  reestablish  in  Cuba  this  ki 
of  "freedom"  under  which  the  country  would  dance  to  t 
tune  of  a  stronger  neighbor,  and  the  foreign  monopol: 
again  could  plunder  the  national  riches  of  Cuba  a 
make  profit  out  of  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  Cub 
people.  But  the  Cuban  people  made  their  revoluti 
against  exactly  this  kind  of  "freedom,"  driving  out  Batis 
who,  perhaps,  faithfully  served  the  interests  of  his  f orei 
masters  but  who  was  a  foreign  element  in  the  body  of  t 
Cuban  nation. 

Thus  you,  Mr.  President,  express  solicitude  about 
band  of  enemies  chased  out  by  their  nation,  who  ha 
found  refuge  under  the  wing  of  those  who  try  to  hr< 
Cuba  under  the  muzzle  of  the  arms  of  their  cruisers  a: 
minesweepers.  But  why  are  you  not  moved  by  the  desti 
of  the  6-million-strong  Cuban  nation?  Why  do  you  r 
wish  to  reckon  with  its  inalienable  right  to  freedom  a; 
independent  life,  with  its  right  to  arrange  its  interr 
affairs  as  it  thinks  fit?  Where  is  the  code  of  internation 
law,  or,  finally,  of  human  morality,  with  the  aid  of  whi 
such  a  position  could  be  justified?  In  short,  they 
not  exist. 

The  Cuban  people  have  expressed  their  will  once  aga 
with  a  degree  of  clarity  which  could  not  leave  a  sini 
doubt  even  with  those  who  prefer  to  close  their  eyes 
reality.  They  have  shown  that  they  not  only  know  th« 
interests  best,  but  know  also  how  to  defend  them.  Cu 
today  is,  of  course,  not  the  Cuba  which  you  identifi 
with  the  band  of  traitors  who  fought  against  their  ov 
nation.  This  is  the  Cuba  of  workers,  peasants,  and  i 
telligentsia.  This  is  a  nation  which  has  rallied  close 
round  its  revolutionary  government  headed  by  the  e 
tional  hero,  Fidel  Castro.  And  this  nation,  judging  1 
all  things,  has  met  the  interventionists  in  a  worthy  ma 
ner.  Surely  this  is  true  evidence  of  the  real  will  of  i 
people  of  Cuba.  I  think  this  is  convincing.  And  if  tt 
is  so,  then  surely  the  time  is  ripe  to  draw  sober  concl 
sions  from  it. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have  said  many  times  ai 
I  affirm  again  :  Our  Government  does  not  seek  any  adva 
tages  or  privileges  in  Cuba.  We  have  no  bases  in  Cul 
and  do  not  intend  to  establish  any.  This  is  well  kno^ 
to  you,  and  to  your  generals  and  admirals.  If,  despi 
this,  they  still  insist  on  scaring  people  with  inventioi 
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it  "Soviet  bases"  in  Cuba,  they  do  it  for  the  benefit 
impletons.  However,  the  number  of  such  simpletons 
rer  diminishing,  including,  I  hope,  in  the  United  States, 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to 
ress  my  opinion  as  to  your  declarations,  and  the  decla- 
ons  of  some  other  U.S.  statesmen,  that  rockets  and 
it  armaments  might  be  placed  on  Cuban  territory  and 
1  against  the  United  States. 

rom  this  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  if  the  United  States 
a  right  to  attack  Cuba — either  directly  or  through  the 
nies  of  the  Cuban  people  whom  you  arm  with  your 
pons,  train  on  your  territory,  maintain  with  the  money 
LS.  taxpayers,  transport  by  the  transport  units  of  your 
ed  forces,  at  the  same  time  striving  to  mask  the  fact 
;  they  are  fighting  the  Cuban  people  and  its  legal 
jrnnient. 

ou  also  refer  to  some  duty  of  the  United  States  "to 
>nd  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  external  aggres- 
P  But  what  kind  of  duty  can  it  be  in  this  case? 
one  has  a  duty  to  defend  rebels  against  the  legal 
jrnment  in  a  sovereign  state,  which  Cuba  is. 
x.  President,  you  are  taking  a  very  dangerous  path, 
ok  about  it.  You  speak  about  your  rights  and  obliga- 
s.  Certainly,  everyone  can  have  pretensions  to  these 
its  or  those  rights,  but  then  you  must  also  permit 
;r  states  to  base  their  acts  in  analogous  instances  on 
same  kind  of  reasons  and  considerations, 
ou  declare  that  Cuba  is  allegedly  able  to  use  its  terri- 
r  for  acts  against  the  United  States.  This  is  your 
imption,  and  it  is  not  based  on  any  facts.  We,  how- 
:,  on  our  side,  are  able  now  to  refer  to  concrete  facts 

not  to  assumptions :  In  some  countries  bordering 
«tly  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  land  and  by  sea  there  are 
'  governments  which  conduct  a  far  from  wise  policy, 
srnments  which  have  concluded  military  agreements 
1  the  United  States  and  have  put  their  territory  at  its 
K>sal  to  accommodate  American  military  bases  there. 
1  addition,  your  military  people  openly  declare  that 
se  bases  are  directed  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
this  is  clear  to  all:  If  you  consider  yourself  to  be  in 
right  to  implement  such  measures  against  Cuba  which 
e  lately  been  taken  by  the  United  States  of  America, 

must  admit  that  other  countries,  also,  do  not  have 
er  reason  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  relation  to 
«s  on  whose  territories  preparations  are  actually 
lg  made  which  represent  a  threat  against  the  security 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  sin  against 
nentary  logic,  you  evidently  must  admit  such  a  right 
)ther  states.  We,  on  our  side,  do  not  adhere  to  such 
vs. 

7e  consider  that  the  reasonings  voiced  on  this  subject 
the  United  States  are  not  only  a  highly  free  inter- 
tation  of  international  law,  but,  speaking  frankly,  a 
at  preaching  of  perfidious  policy. 

'•ertainly,  a  strong  state  always  can,  if  it  wishes,  find 
excuse  to  attack  a  weaker  country  and  then  justify 

attack,  alleging  that  this  country  was  a  potential 
eat.  But  is  this  the  morality  of  the  20th  century? 
s  is  the  morality  of  colonizers  and  brigands  who  were 
ducting  precisely  this  policy  some  time  ago.    Now,  in 

second  half  of  the  20th  century,  it  is  impossible  to 


follow  the  piratic  morality  of  colonizers  anymore.  All  of 
us  are  now  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  how  the  colonial 
system  falls  to  the  ground  and  fades  away.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  its  part,  does  its  best  to  contribute  to  this, 
and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Or  let  us  consider  U.S.  activities  in  regard  to  China. 
In  reference  to  what  legal  norms  can  one  justify  these 
activities?  It  is  known  to  all  that  Taiwan  is  an  integral 
part  of  China.  This  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  whose  signature  was  put  on  the  Cairo 
Declaration  of  1943.  However,  later  on  the  United  States 
seized  Taiwan  or,  actually,  entered  on  the  path  of  rob- 
bery. The  Chinese  People's  Republic  declared  its  natural 
aspiration  to  reunite  the  territory  of  Taiwan  with  the 
rest  of  the  Chinese  territory.  But  what  was  the  United 
States  reaction  to  this?  It  declared  that  armed  force 
would  be  used  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  this  seised 
Chinese  territory  with  the  rest  of  China.  It  threatens 
war  in  case  China  takes  steps  aiming  at  the  reunification 
of  Taiwan.  And  this  from  a  country  which  has  officially 
recognized  Taiwan  as  belonging  to  China !  Is  this  not 
perfidy  in  international  policy? 

If  such  methods  prevailed  in  relations  between  states 
then  there  would  be  no  room  for  law,  and  instead  of  it 
lawlessness  and  arbitrariness  would  take  its  place. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  your  sympathies  are  one  thing, 
and  actions  against  the  security  and  independence  of 
other  nations,  undertaken  on  the  strength  of  those  sym- 
pathies, is  quite  another  matter.  Naturally  you  can  ex- 
press your  sympathies  toward  the  imperialist  and  colonial- 
ist countries  and  this  does  not  astonish  anyone.  You, 
for  instance,  cast  your  vote  with  them  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  a  question  of  your  morality.  But  what 
was  done  against  Cuba — this  is  not  morality.  This  is 
warlike  action. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  if  the  United  Nations  is  destined  to 
attain  true  strength  and  fulfill  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created — at  the  present  time  this  Organization,  un- 
fortunately, represents  an  organism  that  is  contaminated 
with  the  germs  of  colonialism  and  imperialism — then  the 
United  Nations  must  resolutely  condemn  the  warlike  ac- 
tions against  Cuba. 

The  question  here  is  not  only  one  of  condemning  the 
United  States.  It  is  important  that  the  condemnation  of 
aggression  should  become  a  precedent,  a  lesson  which 
should  also  be  learned  by  other  countries  with  a  view  to 
stopping  the  repetition  of  aggression.  Because  if  one 
starts  to  approve,  or  even  to  condone,  the  morality  of  ag- 
gressors, this  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  other  states,  and 
this  will  inevitably  lead  to  war  conflicts,  any  one  of  which 
may  suddenly  lead  to  World  War  III. 

The  statement  which  you  made  in  your  last  speech  to 
the  press  representatives  must  greatly  alarm  the  whole 
world,  for,  in  essence,  you  speak  openly  about  some  right 
of  yours  to  use  military  force  when  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary, and  to  suppress  other  nations  each  time  you  your- 
self decide  that  the  expression  of  will  by  those  nations 
represents  "communism."  What  right  do  you  have,  or 
what  right  has  anyone,  to  deprive  a  nation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  deciding  according  to  its  own  desire  to  choose 
its  own  social  system? 
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Have  you  ever  thought  that  other  countries  could  pre- 
sent you  with  similar  demands,  and  could  say  that  you,  in 
the  United  States,  have  a  system  which  gives  rise  to  wars, 
pursues  imperialistic  policies,  policies  of  threats  and  at- 
tacks on  other  states?  There  are  all  grounds  for  such 
accusations.  And  if  we  assume  the  premises  which  you 
yourself  proclaim  now,  then,  obviously,  we  can  require 
the  change  of  the  system  in  the  United  States. 

We,  as  you  know,  are  not  embarking  on  this  road.  We 
support  peaceful  coexistence  among  all  states  and  nonin- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

You  hint  at  Budapest,  but  we  can  tell  you  straight, 
without  hints,  that  it  is  you,  the  United  States,  which 
crushed  the  independence  of  Guatemala  by  sending  your 
hirelings  there,  as  you  are  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  as  well.  It  is  the  United  States,  indeed,  and  not 
any  other  country  which  has  so  far  been  mercilessly  ex- 
ploiting and  keeping  in  economic  dependence  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Everyone  is  aware  of  that.  And  according  to  your 
logic,  Mr.  President,  obviously,  actions  could  also  be  or- 
ganized against  your  country  from  without,  which  would 
put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  this  imperialist  policy,  the 
policy  of  threats,  and  the  policy  of  reprisals  against 
freedom-loving  peoples. 

As  to  your  anxiety  about  emigrants,  expelled  by  the 
Cuban  people,  I  would  say  the  following  in  this 
connection : 

You,  of  course,  know  that  in  many  countries  there 
are  emigrants  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  regime  pre- 
vailing in  those  countries  from  which  they  fled.  If  such 
abnormal  practices  are  introduced  in  the  relations  be- 
tween states  as  for  such  emigrants  to  be  armed  and  used 
against  the  countries  from  which  they  have  fled,  then 
we  can  surely  say  that  this  will  inevitably  lead  to  con- 
flicts and  wars.  And,  therefore,  one  should  refrain  from 
such  unwise  activities  because  this  is  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  road  which  might  lead  to  world  war. 

In  your  answer  you  considered  it  to  be  appropriate  to 
touch  on  problems  not  related  to  the  theme  of  my  mes- 
sage— among  them,  in  your  interpretation,  the  problem 
of  the  historical  inevitability  of  the  Communist 
revolution. 

I  am  only  able  to  evaluate  it  as  a  tendency  to  divert 
from  the  main  question — the  question  of  the  aggression 
against  Cuba.  Under  suitable  conditions  we  are  also 
ready  to  exchange  views  on  the  question  regarding  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  development  of  human  society, 
although  such  a  question  is  not  being  solved  by  disputes 
between  groups  or  individual  persons,  regardless  of  the 
high  position  they  may  occupy  in  the  state.  The  fact  of 
whose  system  will  turn  out  to  be  the  better  will  be 
solved  by  the  peoples. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  spoken  frequently  and  much 
about  your  wish  to  see  Cuba  liberated.  But  all  acts  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  small  country  con- 
tradict this.  I  do  not  even  mention  the  last  armed  as- 
sault on  Cuba,  which  was  organized  with  the  aim  of 
changing  its  inner  structure  by  force. 

It  was  no  one  but  the  United  States,  indeed,  which 
thrust  on  Cuba  the  cabalistic  condition  of  the  Havana 
agreement  almost  60  years  ago  and  created  on  its  territory 
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its  Guantanamo  military  base.  But  the  United  States  o 
America  is  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  no  one  in  this  hemisphere  is  able  tl 
threaten  you  with  military  invasion.  It  follows,  there 
fore,  that  if  you  continue  to  maintain  your  military  bas> 
on  the  territory  of  Cuba  against  the  clearly  expressei 
wish  of  the  Cuban  people  and  government,  this  base  serve 
not  for  defense  from  aggression  by  any  foreign  powers 
but  has  the  aim  of  suppressing  the  will  of  the  Lati] 
American  peoples.  It  has  been  created  for  the  impk- 
mentation  of  gendarmery  functions  and  for  keeping  th 
Latin  American  peoples  in  political  and  economi 
dependence. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  thunderin: 
against  Cuba.  But  this  only  shows  one  thing — your  lac! 
of  confidence  in  your  own  system,  in  the  policy  carriei 
out  by  the  United  States.  And  this  is  understandabl 
since  this  is  a  policy  of  exploitation,  the  policy  of  er 
slaving  underdeveloped  countries.  You  have  no  faith  i: 
your  system,  and  this  is  why  you ,  are  afraid  that  th 
example  of  Cuba  might  infect  other  countries. 

But  aggressive,  bandit  acts  cannot  save  your  systen 
In  the  historical  process  of  developing  mankind,  ever 
nation  has  been,  and  will  be,  deciding  its  own  destiny  o 
its  own.  As  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  peoples  of  our  countr; 
solved  this  problem  over  43  years  ago  definitely  an* 
irrevocably. 

We  are  a  socialist  state  and  our  social  system  is  th 
most  just  of  all  that  have  existed  to  date  because  by  u 
he  who  labors  is  also  the  master  of  all  means  of  pr< 
duction.  This  is  indeed  an  infectious  example,  and  th 
sooner  the  necessity  for  transition  to  such  a  system  i 
understood,  the  sooner  all  mankind  will  have  a  trul 
just  community.  At  the  same  time,  also,  wars  will  b 
ended  once  and  for  all. 

You  did  not  like  it,  Mr.  President,  when  I  said  in  m 
previous  message  that  there  could  be  no  firm  peace  in  th 
entire  world  if  the  flame  of  war  was  raging  anywhen 
But  this  is  precisely  so.  Peace  is  indivisible — whethe 
anyone  likes  it  or  not.  And  I  can  only  affirm  what  I  said 
Things  cannot  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  in  one  regio 
the  situation  is  made  easier  and  the  conflagratio 
dampened,  and  in  another  one  a  new  conflagration  i 
started. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  always  consequently  d< 
fended  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  nations.  1 
is  obvious,  then,  that  we  cannot  recognize  any  U.S.  righl 
to  decide  the  fate  of  other  countries,  including  the  Lati 
American  countries.  We  regard  any  interference  by  on 
government  in  the  affairs  of  another — and  armed  inte 
ference,  especially — as  a  breach  of  all  international  law 
and  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  which  th 
Soviet  Union  has  been  unfailingly  advocating  since  th 
first  days  of  its  establishment.  If  it  is  a  duty  of  a 
states  and  their  leaders,  in  our  times  more  than  ev( 
before,  to  refrain  from  acts  which  might  threaten  un 
versal  peace,  it  concerns  even  more  the  leaders  of  gres 
powers.     This  is  my  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  Soviet  Government's  position  in  internatiom 
affairs  remains  unchanged.  We  wish  to  build  up  our  r< 
lations  with  the  United  States  in  such  a  manner  th£ 
the   Soviet   Union   and   the   United    States,   as  the  tw 
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st  powerful  states  in  the  world,  would  stop  sabre- 
ling  and  bringing  forward  their  military  or  economic 
antage,  because  this  will  not  result  in  improvement 
the  international  situation,  but  in  its  deterioration. 

sincerely  wish  to  reach  an  agreement  with  you  and 
jr  countries  of  the  world  on  disarmament,  as  well  as 
;r  problems  the  solution  of  which  would  facilitate 
ceful  coexistence,  recognition  of  the  people's  right  to 

social  and  political  system  which  they  themselves 


have  established  in  their  countries,  and  would  also  facil- 
itate true  respect  for  the  people's  will  and  noninterfer- 
ence in  their  internal  affairs. 

Only  under  such  conditions  is  it  actually  possible  to 
speak  about  coexistence,  as  coexistence  is  only  possible 
if  states  with  different  social  systems  submit  to  interna- 
tional law,  and  recognize  as  their  highest  aim  the  insur- 
ing of  peace  in  the  entire  world.  Only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  peace  rest  on  a  sound  basis. 


N.  General  Assembly  Debates  Cuban  Complaint 


following  is  a  series  of  statements  made  in  Gom- 
ttee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
i  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative  Adlai  E. 
ivenson  during  debate  on  the  Cuban  complaint, 
'ether  with  the  texts  of  two  resolutions. 


ATEMENT  OF  APRIL  15 

.  delegation  press  release  3697 

[  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  [Raul]  Roa  [Cuban 
>resentative]  has  suddenly  recovered  from  his 
less.  This  has  been  my  first  opportunity  to 
:en  to  Dr.  Roa  on  the  sins  of  the  United  States 
i  on  the  virtues  of  Castro's  Cuba,  and  I  must  say 
it  it  is  quite  an  experience.  We  have  heard  a 
ruber  of  charges  by  Dr.  Roa,  and  now,  if  I  may, 
should  like  to  impose  on  the  committee  long 
jugh  to  report  a  few  facts. 

Prime  Minister  Castro's  Air  Force  chief  and  his 
ivate  pilot  have  asked  for  political  asylum  in  the 
lited  States.  The  Air  Force  chief,  Roberto 
rdaguer,  and  his  brother  Guillermo  landed  a 
ibana  Airlines  cargo  plane  at  Jacksonville, 
orida,  on  Friday  of  this  week.  These  men  will 
given  a  hearing  in  Miami  on  Monday  by  immi- 
ation  officials,  and  their  request  for  political 
plum  will  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
ual  procedures  and  practices. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  bombing  and 
3ket  attacks  which,  according  to  reports,  were 
ide  this  morning  on  airports  in  Habana  and 
tntiago  and  on  Cuban  Air  Force  headquarters  at 
m  Antonio  de  los  Bafios  and  to  which  Dr.  Roa 
s  referred. 
Dr.  Roa  has  made  a  number  of  charges  that  are 


without  any  foundation.  I  reject  them  categori- 
cally, and  I  should  like  to  make  several  points 
quite  clear  to  the  committee. 

First,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
a  few  days  ago,1  there  will  not  be  under  any  con- 
ditions— and  I  repeat,  any  conditions — any  inter- 
vention in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  will  do  everything 
it  possibly  can  to  make  sure  that  no  Americans 
participate  in  any  actions  against  Cuba. 

Thirdly,  regarding  the  events  which  have  re- 
portedly occurred  this  morning  and  yesterday,  the 
United  States  will  consider,  in  accordance  with  its 
usual  practices,  the  request  for  political  asylum. 
This  principle  has  long  been  enshrined  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Americas  and, 
indeed,  of  the  world.  Those  who  believe  in  free- 
dom and  seek  asylum  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion will  always  receive  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  consideration  by  the  American  people  and 
the  United  States  Government. 

Fourthly,  regarding  the  two  aircraft  which 
landed  in  Florida  today,  they  were  piloted  by 
Cuban  Air  Force  pilots.  These  pilots  and  certain 
other  crew  members  have  apparently  defected 
from  Castro's  tyranny.  No  United  States  person- 
nel participated.  No  United  States  Government 
airplanes  of  any  kind  participated.  These  two 
planes  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  were  Castro's 
own  Air  Force  planes,  and,  according  to  the  pilots, 
they  took  off  from  Castro's  own  Air  Force  fields. 

I  have  here  a  picture  of  one  of  these  planes.    It 


1  See  footnote  2,  p.  601. 
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has  the  markings  of  Castro's  Air  Force  right  on 
the  tail,  which  everyone  can  see  for  himself.  The 
Cuban  star  and  the  initials  FAR — Fuerza  Aerea 
Revolucionaria — are  clearly  visible.  I  should  be 
happy  to  exhibit  it  to  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee following  my  remarks. 

As  it  is  well  known,  the  United  States  has  long 
had  under  careful  surveillance  United  States  air- 
fields in  the  southeastern  part  of  this  country  in 
order  to  prevent  alleged  takeoffs  from  our  shores 
to  Cuba.  We  will  continue  to  keep  these  airfields 
under  perpetual  surveillance. 

Now,  let  me  read  the  statement  which  has  just 
arrived  over  the  wire  from  the  pilot  who  landed 
in  Miami.    He  said, 

I  am  one  of  the  twelve  B-26  pilots  who  remained  in  the 
Castro  Air  Force  after  the  defection  of  Diaz  Lanz  and 
the  purges  that  followed.  Three  of  my  fellow  pilots  and 
I  have  planned  for  months  how  we  could  escape  from 
Castro's  Cuba.  Day  before  yesterday,  I  heard  that  one 
of  the  three,  Lieutenant  Alvaro  Gallo,  who  is  the  pilot 
of  the  B-26,  No.  FAR-915,  had  been  seen  talking  to  an 
agent  of  Ramiro  Valdes,  the  G-2  chief.  I  alerted  the 
other  two  and  we  decided  that  probably  Alvaro  Gallo, 
who  had  always  acted  somewhat  of  a  coward,  had  be- 
trayed us.  We  decided  to  take  action  at  once.  Yesterday 
morning  I  was  assigned  the  routine  patrol  from  my  base 
San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios  over  a  section  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
and  around  the  Isle  of  Pines.  I  told  my  friends  at  Campo 
Libertad,  and  they  agreed  that  we  must  act  at  once.  One 
of  them  was  to  fly  to  Santiago.  The  other  made  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  wished  to  check  out  his  altimeter,  and  they 
were  to  take  off  from  Campo  Libertad  at  6  a.m.  I  was  air- 
borne at  6:05.  Because  of  Alvaro  Gallo's  treachery  we 
had  agreed  to  give  him  a  lesson,  so  I  flew  back  over  San 
Antonio  where  his  plane  is  stationed  and  made  two 
strafing  runs  at  his  plane  and  three  others  parked  nearby. 
On  the  way  out,  I  was  hit  by  some  small-arms  fire  and 
took  evasive  action.  My  comrades  had  broken  off  earlier 
to  hit  airfields  which  we  agreed  they  would  strike.  Then 
because  I  was  low  on  gas  I  had  to  go  on  into  Miami  because 
I  could  not  reach  our  agreed  destination.  It  may  be  that 
they  went  on  to  strafe  another  field  before  leaving,  such 
as  Playa  Baraeoa,  where  Fidel  keeps  his  helicopter. 

Now,  I  should  like  members  of  this  committee  to 
know  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  impound  the 
Cuban  planes  which  have  landed  in  Florida  and 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  off  for  Cuba. 

Let  me  make  one  concluding  observation  of  a 
general  character  prior  to  our  more  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  on  Monday.  As  President 
Kennedy  said  just  a  few  days  ago,2  the  basic  issue 
in  Cuba  is  not  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba ;  it  is  between  the  Cubans  themselves.    Any- 


one familiar  with  the  history  of  Cuba,  however 
knows  one  thing  in  particular — the  history  o 
Cuba  has  been  a  history  of  fighting  for  freedon 
Regardless  of  what  happens,  the  Cubans  will  figb 
for  freedom.  The  activities  of  the  last  24  hour 
are  an  eloquent  confirmation  of  this  historic  f  ac 


STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  17 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3699 

Dr.  Roa,  speaking  for  Cuba,  has  just  charge 
the  United  States  with  aggression  against  Cub 
and  invasion  coming  from  Florida.  Thes 
charges  are  totally  false,  and  I  deny  them  catf 
gorically.  The  United  States  has  committed  n 
aggression  against  Cuba,  and  no  offensive  ha 
been  launched  from  Florida  or  from  any  othe 
part  of  the  United  States. 

We  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  peopl 
of  Cuba — including  those  in  exile  who  do  no 
stop  being  Cubans  merely  because  they  could  n 
longer  stand  to  live  in  today's  Cuba — we  sym 
pathize  with  their  desire  to  seek  Cuban  independ 
ence  and  freedom.  We  hope  that  the  Cuba; 
people  will  succeed  in  doing  what  Castro's  revc 
lution  never  really  tried  to  do:  that  is,  to  brin; 
democratic  processes  to  Cuba. 

But  as  President  Kennedy  has  already  saic 

.  .  .  there  will  not  under  any  conditions  be  ...  a 
intervention  in  Cuba  by  United  States  armed  force! 
This  Government  will  do  everything  it  possibly  ean- 
and  I  think  it  can  meet  its  responsibilities — to  make  sur 
that  there  are  no  Americans  involved  in  any  action 
inside  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  also  that  we  would  be  op 
posed  to  the  use  of  our  territory  for  mounting  ai 
offensive  against  any  foreign  government. 

Dr.  Roa  has  also  charged  my  country — whicl 
fought  for  Cuban  independence — with  literall; 
everything  else,  including  releasing  hound 
against  children  and  keeping  slavery  alive  am 
crucifying  the  mandates  of  man  and  God.  I  mus 
say,  if  such  lurid  oratory  is  a  fair  example  o 
Dr.  Roa's  literature,  that  I  shall  read  more  fo 
entertainment  if  not  for  enlightenment. 

We  have  heard  Dr.  Roa's  colorful  challenge 
and  his  denunciation  of  the  United  States  pape 
on  Cuba  3  as  the  most  low  and  astigmatic  litera 
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8  Department  of  State  publication  7171 ;  for  sale  b 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governmen 
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•e  he  has  ever  seen.  Well,  when  it  comes  to 
igmatism,  I  would  remind  Dr.  Roa  what  the 
;pel  says  in  the  Book  of  Matthew,  "And  why 
widest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
>,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
q  eye?" 

'.t  is  my  privilege  now  to  discuss  some  of  the 
,ms  in  Cuba's  eyes  about  the  United  States. 
3ut  first  let  me  say  that  on  Saturday  Dr.  Roa 
d  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was 
ailiar  with  my  books  and  writings  and  was 
refore  surprised  by  my  attitude  about  events 
Cuba.  He  said  there  must  be  two  Stevensons. 
Veil,  I  confess  that  I  am  flattered  that  Dr.  Roa 
;  read  some  of  my  writings,  but  I  am  not  sure 
,t  I  equally  appreciate  his  suggestion  that  I 

so  versatile  that  there  are  two  of  me.  Dr.  Roa 
1  find  that  on  the  subject  of  tyranny — be  it  of 

right  or  the  left — be  it  of  the  minority  or  the 
jority — be  it  over  the  mind,  or  spirit,  or  body 
man — that  I  have  only  one  view — unalterable 
position.  That  he  evidently  has  not  read  what 
hink  on  that  subject  very  carefully  does  not 
prise  me. 

Roa's  Two  Views  on  Hungarian  Revolution 

3ut  if  there  are  not  two  Stevensons,  I  suggest 
,t  on  the  subject  of  uprisings  and  communism 
.  Roa  seems  to  have  two  views.  Perhaps  there 
•  two  Roas.  In  his  book  entitled  En  Pie,  pub- 
led  in  1959,  Dr.  Roa  included  an  essay  on  the 
mgarian  revolution  and  its  suppression  by  the 
net  Army.  I  should  like  to  quote,  if  I  could, 
tain  brief  portions  of  Dr.  Roa's  essay,  in  an 
glish  translation  which,  although  it  may  not  do 
tice  to  the  eloquence  of  the  original  language, 
rertheless  indicates  Dr.  Roa's  views  at  that  time, 
that  time  he  wrote: 

"he  brutal  methods  employed  by  the  Soviet  Army  to 
press  the  patriotic  uprising  of  the  Hungarian  people 
e  given  rise  to  the  strongest  feelings  of  repulsion  on 

part  of  the  free  world,  and  the  repercussions  of  these 
lings  in  the  intellectual  areas  subject  to  the  Kremlin 

breaking  up  the  dogmatic  unity  of  the  Communist 
rement  on  the  cultural  level.  The  crimes,  excesses 
I  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  invaders  have  evoked 
mg  censure  and  numerous  desertions  among  the  trained 
Is  and  charlatan  lackeys  of  Moscow.  The  implacable 
inwashing  and  systematic  hardening  of  the  sensi- 
ties  to  which  the  heralds  and  palfreys  of  Marxist 
hotomist  doctrine  are  subject  seem  to  have  failed  in 
s  case. 


Dr.  Roa  then  cited  what  he  called  "representa- 
tive opinions,  judgments  and  pronouncements"  of 
intellectuals  in  many  countries  of  many  political 
creeds,  including  the  Communist,  in  condemna- 
tion of  "Soviet  infamies  and  depredations  in  Hun- 
gary," to  use  his  own  words.  His  essay  concluded 
with  this  summation: 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  England,  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most  elevated 
men  of  science  and  the  most  eminent  writers  have  closed 
ranks  with  the  Hungarian  patriots.  The  free  voice  of  our 
America  has  already  let  itself  be  heard  in  a  ringing 
document  which  I  had  the  honor  of  signing.  And  also 
that  of  the  Asiatic  antf  African  peoples  who  are  righting 
for  the  advent  of  a  world  wherein  will  reign  justice, 
equality  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

If  valor  is  not  always  accompanied  by  good  fortune, 
nevertheless,  the  battles  fought  on  behalf  of  liberty  and 
culture  against  despotism  and  barbarism  are  never  lost. 
The  case  of  Hungary  once  more  corroborates  the  patent 
validity  of  this  statement. 

Now,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  judgments  in 
Dr.  Roa's  essay  of  1959. 

But  in  October  1960  the  Cuban  Foreign  Min- 
istry, under  Dr.  Roa's  direction,  gave  an  orienta- 
tion lecture  to  its  employees  in  which  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  was  characterized  as  follows: 

The  Hungarian  counterrevolution  of  1956  was  directed 
by  North  American  imperialism  to  divert  world  attention 
from  the  Suez  aggression :  participating  in  the  counter- 
revolution were  fascist  elements  of  the  former  Nagy  gov- 
ernment of  Hungary,  war  criminals  from  West  Germany 
and  other  foreign  countries,  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  had  lost  lands  and  political  power, 
and  members  of  the  Hungarian  labor  party,  intellectuals 
and  students  who  desired  the  restoration  of  capitalism; 
Soviet  troops  entered  Hungary  at  the  request  of  the  legiti- 
mate government,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  also  gave  economic  aid. 

Well,  gentlemen,  for  flexibility  and  agility  I 
am  afraid  I  would  have  to  concede  that  even  two 
Stevensons  are  no  match  for  one  Roa. 

In  reading  these  conflicting  characterizations  of 
the  Hungary  revolution,  one  by  Dr.  Roa  and  the 
other  by  his  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  was 
reminded  of  certain  other  parallels  between  Hun- 
gary and  Cuba.  The  Castro  regime  and  its  for- 
eign collaborators  are  using  the  same  methods 
now  to  suppress  the  patriotic  uprising  of  the  Cu- 
ban people  as  were  used  in  1956  to  suppress  the 
Hungarian  people.  Cuban  patriots  are  now  called 
traitors,  mercenaries,  criminals,  and  tools  of  im- 
perialism in  the  same  way  as  the  patriotic  Hun- 
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garian  workers  of  1956  were  then  and  are  still 
being  slandered  by  such  false  allegations. 

Patriots  become  traitors  and  mercenaries  evi- 
dently very  quickly  in  the  idiom  of  Dr.  Roa.  My 
recollection  is  that  Batista  said  the  same  things, 
using  the  same,  identical  words  to  describe  Dr. 
Castro,  Dr.  Roa,  and  their  countless  associates  who 
had  fled  from  the  tyranny  in  Cuba. 

No,  Dr.  Roa,  our  great  champions  of  human 
freedom,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  will  not  have  to  be 
reburied  because  of  our  sympathy  for  today's 
freedom  fighters,  wherever  they  are. 

Castro's  Program  of  Betrayal 

Dr.  Roa's  description  of  the  detailed  reports  in 
the  United  States  papers  and  magazines  about  the 
activities  of  the  Cuban  refugees  illustrates  some- 
thing that  I  hope  no  member  here  will  overlook. 
It  illustrates  how  free  the  press  is  in  this  country. 
We  don't  have  to  wonder  what  would  happen  if  a 
newspaper  in  Habana  exercised  the  same  freedom. 
We  don't  have  to  wonder,  because  it  has  already 
happened;  the  free  press  of  Cuba  has  long  since 
been  crushed. 

I  want  to  remind  the  committee  that  there  was 
great  sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
claimed goals  of  the  Cuban  revolution  when  it 
took  place ;  that  as  soon  as  the  Castro  regime  came 
to  power  the  United  States  accorded  it  prompt 
recognition ;  that  in  the  spring  of  1959  the  United 
States  stood  ready  to  supply  the  Castro  govern- 
ment with  economic  assistance;  that  the  hope  of 
my  fellow  citizens  has  always  been  that  Dr.  Castro 
would  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy that  he  uttered  from  Sierra  Maestra  to 
the  Cuban  people.  Instead,  Dr.  Castro  chose  to 
embark  on  a  systematic  betrayal  of  these  pledges. 
He  has  presided  over  a  methodical  and  shameless 
corruption  of  his  own  revolution.  To  conceal  his 
program  of  betrayal,  he  has  followed  the  classical 
course  of  all  tyrants:  He  has  raised  the  specter  of 
a  foreign  enemy  whose  alleged  malevolence  can 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  tightening  the  screws  of 
tyranny  at  home.  And  so,  in  the  course  of  1959, 
he  began  the  anti-United  States  campaign  that  in 
recent  months  has  risen  to  so  strident  a  crescendo. 
He  closed  his  door  to  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Habana.  He  conjured  up  the  ghost  of  a  Yanqui 
imperialism.  By  demanding  that  the  American 
Embassy  in  Habana  be  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
persons,  he  eventually  forced  our  Government  to 


break  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  hi 
regime.4 

What  is  even  more  important,  Dr.  Castro  ha 
accompanied  his  attack  on  my  country  by  an  ever 
widening  assault  on  the  entire  hemisphere.  W 
must  not  forget  that  Dr.  Roa  has  described  Presi 
dent  [Arturol  Frondizi  of  Argentina  in  terms  s* 
revolting  that  I  will  not  repeat  them.  The  officia 
Cuban  radio  has  poured  shrill  invective  on  th 
governments  and  on  the  leaders  throughout  th 
hemisphere;  and  the  more  democratic  and  pro 
gressive  the  government,  the  more  the  Castro  re 
gime  recognizes  it  as  a  mortal  enemy  and  the  mor 
savage  becomes  its  abuse. 

In  time  his  assault  has  expanded  to  include  th 
whole  conception  of  the  inter- American  syster, 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Di 
Castro  has  repeatedly  proclaimed  his  purpose,  t 
quote  his  own  words,  "to  convert  the  Cordiller; 
of  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  th 
hemisphere."  He  has  avowed  his  ambition  t 
overthrow  the  free  governments  of  the  America 
and  to  replace  them  by  regimes  modeled  in  hi 
own  tyrannical  image.  If  Dr.  Castro  stands  tc 
day  an  outlaw  in  the  hemisphere,  it  is  through  hi' 
own  desire,  his  own  determination,  his  own  deci 
sion  to  establish  a  new  tyranny  in  Cuba.  If  th 
Castro  regime  is  perishing,  it  is  from  self-inflicte* 
wounds. 

Fears  of  the  Castro  Regime 

What  Dr.  Roa  seeks  from  us  today  is  the  pre 
tection  of  the  Castro  regime  from  the  natura 
wrath  of  the  Cuban  people.  We  have  all  rea< 
the  recent  newspaper  stories  about  these  activitie 
which  he  has  described  with  such  lurid  oratory- 
of  men  who  hope  to  return  to  Cuba  for  the  pui 
pose  of  establishing  a  free  government  in  thei 
homeland.  At  least  some  members  of  such  group 
have  been  captured  or  imprisoned  or  executed  b; 
Cuban  firing  squads.  We  have  given  asylum  t 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cuban  citizens  who  hav 
been  forced  to  flee  from  their  homeland  to  thes 
shores.  These  exiles  nurse  a  natural,  burnin; 
desire  to  bring  freedom  to  Cuba,  and  toward  tha 
end  they  work  with  the  dedicated  concentratio: 
which  Jose  Marti  and  other  Cuban  exiles  in  th 
United  States  have  shown  in  the  tradition  whic. 
is  now  nearly  100  years  old. 

But  what  does  the  present  Cuban  regime  hav 


4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23,  1961,  p.  102 
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ear  from  these  groups?     What  accounts  for 
Koa's  agitation  ?     Is  Dr.  Roa  demanding  that 
Cuban  exiles  throughout  the  Americas  be 
pressed  and  controlled  in  the  same  ruthless 
mer  as  the  people  within  Cuba  today  ? 
;  cannot  be  that  he  fears  the  armed  might  of 
11  armed  bands  of  resistance  fighters.    His 
ne  Minister  has  often  boasted  of  the  armed 
ngth  of  Cuba.    Cuba  has  by  far  the  largest 
imd  forces  of  any  country  in  Latin  America, 
sessed,  by  Dr.  Castro's  own  admission,  with 
)le  supplies  of  automatic  rifles,  machineguns, 
llery,    grenades,    tanks,    and    other    modern 
tament  obtained  from  his  new  friends.    Well 
r  30,000  tons  of  Soviet  equipment  has  arrived 
the  last  few  months.     This  includes  at  least 
Soviet  50-ton  tanks,  19  Soviet  assault  guns, 
Soviet  35-ton  tanks,  78  Soviet  76-millimeter 
i  guns,  4  Soviet  122-millimeter  field  guns,  and 
r  100  Soviet  heavy  machineguns.     Over  200 
riet  and  Czechoslovak  military  advisers  are  in 
ba,  and  over  150  Cuban  military  personnel  have 
n  sent  to  the  bloc  for  training. 
p.  view  of  all  of  this,  we  must  look  for  the 
wer  to  Castro's  fears  somewhere  else:  in  the 
jrnal  situation  in  Cuba  and  in  Prime  Minister 
stro's  own  experience  with  the  difficulties  which 
all  dissident  groups  can  cause  for  a  dictator 
o  has  betrayed  his  own  revolution,  as  in  the 
e  of  Batista. 

!f  the  Cuban  Government  is  so  deeply  con- 
ned about  a  few  isolated  groups,  it  must  be  be- 
ise  Dr.  Castro  has  lost  confidence  in  his  own 
>ple.  He  evidently  really  believes  that  small 
ned  groups  are  likely  to  find  support  enough 
become  dangerous.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  seems 
remarkable  confession  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
i  own  people  approve  his  regime  and  its  prac- 
es,  and  Dr.  Castro  is  surely  right  to  be  afraid, 
ren  with  full  government  control  of  the  press, 
a  radio,  television,  all  forms  of  communication, 
ery  evidence,  including  the  daily  defections  of 
3  close  associates  and  supporters,  suggests  that 
e  people  of  Cuba  are  rejecting  this  regime. 

lallenge  to  the  Hemisphere 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  regard  the 
uban  problem  as  a  problem  between  Cuba  and 
le  United  States.  The  challenge  is  not  to  the 
nited  States  but  to  the  hemisphere  and  its  duly 
mstituted  body,  the  Organization  of  American 
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States.  The  Castro  regime  has  betrayed  the 
Cuban  revolution.  It  is  now  collaborating  in 
organized  attempts  by  means  of  propaganda, 
agitation,  and  subversion  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  existing  governments  by  force  and  re- 
place them  with  regimes  subservient  to  an  extra- 
continental  power.  These  events  help  to  explain 
why  the  Cuban  Government  continues  to  bypass 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  even  if  they 
do  not  explain  why  Cuba,  which  is  thus  in  open 
violation  of  its  obligations  under  inter- American 
treaties  and  agreements,  continues  to  charge  the 
United  States  with  violations  of  these  same 
obligations. 

Soon  after  the  Castro  government  assumed 
power,  it  launched  a  program  looking  to  the  ex- 
port of  its  system  to  other  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
intervention  of  Cuban  diplomatic  personnel  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
has  become  flagrant.  Cuban  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments  are  used  as  distribution 
points  for  propaganda  material  calling  on  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  to  follow  Cuba's 
example.  Even  Cuban  diplomatic  pouches  des- 
tined for  various  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  found  to  contain  inflammatory  and  sub- 
versive propaganda  directed  against  friendly 
governments. 

In  public  support  of  these  activities  Prime  Min- 
ister Castro,  President  [Osvaldo]  Dorticos,  Dr. 
Roa  himself,  and  many  other  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  government  have  openly 
stated  that  "the  peoples  of  Latin  America  should 
follow  Cuba's  example."  They  have  frankly  de- 
clared that  the  Cuban  system  is  for  export.  On 
August  30,  1960,  Prime  Minister  Castro  said: 
"What  happened  in  Cuba  will  someday  happen  in 
America,  and  if  for  saying  this  we  are  accused  of 
being  continental  revolutionaries,  let  them  accuse 
us."  But  in  case  that  was  not  clear  enough  it  was 
followed  2  days  later  by  Mr.  Roa's  statement  that 
the  Cuban  revolution  "will  act  as  a  springboard 
for  all  the  popular  forces  in  Latin  America  follow- 
ing a  destiny  identical  to  Cuba." 

And  as  late  as  March  4th  of  this  year,  last 
month,  President  Dorticos  did  not  hesitate  to  urge 
a  group  of  Latin  American  agricultural  workers 
meeting  in  Habana  to  "initiate  similar  move- 
ments in  their  own  countries"  when  they  returned 
home.     He  promised  them  the  "solidarity  of  a 
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people  who  have  already  won  their  victory  and 
are  ready  to  help  other  people  achieve  theirs." 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  Dr.  Roa  now  tells  us  that 
the  revolutionary  government  wants  only  to  live 
in  peace,  that  it  does  not  threaten  its  neighbors, 
that  it  has  not  attempted  nor  intends  to  export  its 
revolution. 

Statements  of  Soviet  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  indicate  that,  by  Dr.  Castro's  own 
actions,  the  Cuban  revolution  has  become  an  in- 
strument of  the  foreign  policies  of  these  extra- 
continental  powers.  The  increasingly  intimate 
relationship  between  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  other  coun- 
tries associated  with  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
huge  shipments  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other 
equipment  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  must  there- 
fore be  matters  of  deep  concern  to  independent 
governments  everywhere. 

The  Castro  regime  has  mercilessly  destroyed  the 
hope  of  freedom  the  Cuban  people  had  briefly 
glimpsed  at  the  beginning  of  1959.  Cuba  has 
never  witnessed  such  political  persecution  as  exists 
today.  The  arrests,  the  prisons  bulging  with  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  the  firing  squads  testify  to 
this.  Since  the  Castro  regime  came  to  power, 
more  than  600  persons  have  been  executed,  with  a 
shocking  disregard  of  the  standards  of  due  process 
of  law  and  fair  trial  generally  accepted  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  civilized  community  of  nations.  The 
Government  has  even  threatened  to  replace  its 
slogan  for  this  year — "the  year  of  education" — 
with  a  new  slogan — "the  year  of  the  execution 
wall." 

There  is  no  democratic  participation  of  the 
Cuban  people  in  the  determination  of  their  des- 
tiny. Staged  rallies,  at  which  small  percentages 
of  the  population  are  harangued  and  asked  to  ex- 
press approval  of  policies  by  shouts  or  show  of 
hands,  represent  the  procedure  of  a  totalitarian 
demagog  and  not  free  and  democratic  expression 
of  opinion  through  the  secret  ballot. 

The  Cuban  farm  worker  who  was  promised  his 
own  plot  of  land  finds  that  he  is  an  employee  of 
the  state  working  on  collective  or  state-run  farms. 
The  independent  labor  movement,  once  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  hemisphere,  is  today  in  chains. 
Freely  elected  Cuban  labor  leaders,  who  as  late 
as  the  end  of  1960  protested  the  destruction  of 
workers'  rights,  were  imprisoned  for  their  pains, 


or  took  asylum  in  foreign  embassies,  or  fled  th 
country  to  escape  imprisonment. 

When  in  addition  the  people  are  confronted 
despite  aid  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  with  a  drag 
tic  reduction  in  their  standard  of  living,  it  is  no 
surprising  opposition  to  their  present  maste 
grows. 

Roster  of  the  Disillusioned 

Such  conditions  have  led  to  a  steady  stream  o 
defections  and  escapes — not  by  members  of  th 
previous  government  but  by  Castro's  own  officials 

In  his  speech  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Dr.  Ro; 
referred  to  those  Cubans  fighting  to  free  thei 
homeland  from  tyranny  as  "traitors  and  mer 
cenaries."  The  Soviet  representative,  in  support 
ing  Dr.  Roa,  embellished  the  characterization  b; 
calling  these  freedom  fighters  "human  beings  wh 
are  capable  of  selling  their  own  father  and  thei 
mother  for  a  consideration."  Now,  Dr.  Roa  wel 
knows  that  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks  are  no 
traitors  or  mercenaries.  He  is  familiar  with  thei 
contribution  to  the  revolution.  The  reasons  fo 
their  defection  are  no  mystery  to  him.  Many  o, 
them  are  his  friends  and  associates  of  long  standi 
ing,  both  in  government  service  and  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Habana.  Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zori< 
[Soviet  representative],  on  the  other  hanc 
might  be  excused  perhaps  for  not  being  familia 
with  the  revolutionary  background  of  some  o: 
these  Cuban  patriots. 

I  think  it  might  be  instructive  for  him  and  fo 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  know  who  somi 
of  these  people  are.  They  make  an  impressiv< 
list :  the  first  provisional  president  of  the  Revolu 
tionary  Government,  Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia,  wh 
had  asserted  in  defiance  of  Batista  and  in  defena 
of  Castro  the  right  of  Cubans  to  resort  to  arms  U 
overthrow  an  unconstitutional  government;  th 
first  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Cardona,  wh 
is  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Council,  whic 
seeks  the  rescue  of  the  betrayed  revolution;  anc 
the  first  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dr 
Emilio  Menendez. 

It  also  includes  nearly  two-thirds  of  Castro' 
first  Cabinet,  such  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair 
Roberto  Agramonte,  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
Rufo  Lopez  Fresquet,  Minister  of  Labor  Manue 
Fernandez,  Minister  of  Agriculture  Humbertc 
Sori  Marin,  and  Minister  of  Public  Works  Manue 
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Ray.  In  other  fields  a  similar  compilation  can  be 
made:  companions  in  arms  of  Fidel  Castro  such 
sis  Sierra  Maestra  commanders  Huber  Matos, 
Nino  Diaz,  and  Jorge  Sotus ;  and  rebel  Air  Force 
leaders  such  as  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz  and  the 
Verdaguer  brothers;  labor  leaders  such  as  David 
Salvador  and  Amaury  Fraginals;  editors  and 
commentators  such  as  Bohemia  director  Miguel 
Angel  Quevedo,  Luis  Conte  Agiiero,  and  the 
notoriously  anti-American  Jose  Pardo  Llada ;  and 
even  such  confidants  as  Juan  Orta,  the  head  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  own  offices. 

The  roster  of  disillusioned,  persecuted,  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  and  executed  men  and  women 
who  originally  supported  Dr.  Castro — and  who  are 
now  labeled  as  "traitors  and  mercenaries"  by  Dr. 
Koa  because  they  tried  to  make  the  Castro  regime 
live  up  to  its  own  promises — is  long  and  getting 
longer.  These  are  the  men  who  are  now  leading 
the  struggle  to  restore  the  Cuban  revolution  to  its 
original  premises. 

In  his  letter  of  February  23,  circulated  in  docu- 
ment A/4701,  Dr.  Roa  claims  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  "to  punish  the  Cuban  people 
on  account  of  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  the 
political  freedom,  economic  development  and 
social  advancement  of  the  under-developed  or 
dependent  peoples  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia 
and  Oceania."  Such  a  ludicrous  charge  deserves 
no  serious  reply.  But  I  should  remind  Dr.  Castro 
that  he  had  many  friends  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  he  took  power  in  Cuba.  The  ideals  which 
he  then  expressed  of  establishing  honest  and 
efficient  government,  perfecting  democratic  proc- 
esses, and  creating  higher  standards  of  living,  full 
employment,  and  land  reform  were  welcomed 
warmly  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  was  still  the  case. 

Problem  Created  by  Cuban  Revolution 

The  problem  created  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  the  Cuban  revolution  is  not  one  of  revolution. 
As  President  Kennedy  said  on  March  13,5 

.  .  .  political  freedom  must  be  accompanied  by  social 
change.  For  unless  necessary  social  reforms,  including 
land  and  tax  reform,  are  freely  made,  unless  we  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  all  of  our  people,  unless  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  share  in  increasing  prosperity,  then  our  al- 
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liance,  our  revolution,  our  dream,  and  our  freedom  will 
fail.  But  we  call  for  social  change  by  free  men — change 
in  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  of  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin  and  Mart! — not  change  which  seeks  to  impose 
on  men  tyrannies  which  we  cast  out  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Our  motto  is  what  it  has  always  been — progress  yes, 
tyranny  no.  .  .  . 

No,  the  problem  is  not  social  change,  which  is 
both  inevitable  and  just.  The  problem  is  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  use  Cuba  as  a  base 
to  force  totalitarian  ideology  into  other  parts  of 
the  Americas. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  disparaged  the 
plans  of  the  American  states  to  pool  their  re- 
sources to  accelerate  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Americas.  At  the  Bogota  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  21  in  September  1960  the 
Cuban  delegation  missed  few  opportunities  to  in- 
sult the  representatives  of  other  American  states 
and  to  play  an  obstructionist  role.  They  refused 
to  sign  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  thereby  to  take  part 
in  the  hemisphere- wide  cooperative  effort  of  social 
reform  to  accompany  programs  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  Cuban  official  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress  program  for 
the  Americas  was  in  a  similar  vein.  In  a  speech 
on  March  12,  1961,  Dr.  Castro  denounced  the  pro- 
gram, portraying  it  as  a  program  of  "alms"  using 
"usurious  dollars"  to  buy  the  economic  independ- 
ence and  national  dignity  of  the  countries  which 
participate  in  the  program.  This  is  insulting  to 
the  countries  which  participate  in  the  program. 
But  equally  important,  he  chose  to  ignore  the 
underlying  premise  of  the  program:  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the 
American  peoples  and  thereby  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied  aspiration 
for  economic  progress  and  social  justice  can  best 
be  achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  institutions.  The  hostility 
of  the  Castro  regime  to  these  constructive  efforts 
for  social  and  economic  progress  in  the  Americas — 
and  even  the  language — recalls  the  similar  hos- 
tility of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  Castro  has  carefully  and  purposefully  de- 
stroyed the  great  hope  the  hemisphere  invested  in 
him  when  he  came  to  power  2  years  ago.  No  one 
in  his  senses  could  have  expected  to  embark  on 
such  a  course  as  this  with  impunity.  No  sane 
man    would   suppose   that  he   could   speak   Dr. 
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Castro's  words,  proclaim  his  aggressive  intentions, 
carry  out  his  policies  of  intervention  and  subver- 
sion— and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  friendship, 
the  respect,  and  the  confidence  of  Cuba's  sister  re- 
publics in  the  Americas.  He  sowed  the  wind  and 
reaps  the  whirlwind. 

It  is  not  the  United  States  which  is  the  cause 
of  Dr.  Castro's  trouble :  It  is  Dr.  Castro  himself. 
It  is  not  Washington  which  has  turned  so  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen  against  his 
regime — men  who  fought  beside  him  in  the  Cuban 
hills,  men  who  risked  their  lives  for  him  in  the 
underground  movements  in  Cuban  cities,  men  who 
lined  Cuban  streets  to  hail  him  as  the  liberator 
from  tyranny,  men  who  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent places  in  the  first  government  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  It  is  these  men  who  constitute  the 
threat — if  threat  there  is — to  Dr.  Castro's  hope  of 
consolidating  his  power  and  intensifying  his 
tyranny. 

It  is  Dr.  Castro's  own  policy  which  has  deprived 
these  men  of  the  hope  of  influencing  his  regime  by 
democratic  methods  of  free  elections  and  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  Dr.  Castro  who,  by 
denying  Cuban  citizens  constitutional  recourse, 
has  driven  them  toward  the  desperate  alternative 
of  resistance — just  as  Batista  once  did. 

Let  us  be  absolutely  clear  in  our  minds  who  these 
men  are.  They  are  not  supporters  of  Batista; 
they  fought  as  passionately  and  bravely  against 
Batista  as  Dr.  Castro  himself.  They  are  not 
champions  of  the  old  order  in  Cuba ;  they  labored 
day  and  night  as  long  as  they  could  to  realize  the 
promises  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  They  will  not 
turn  the  clock  back,  either  to  the  tyranny  of  Batista 
or  to  the  tyranny  of  Castro.  They  stand  for  a  new 
and  brighter  Cuba  which  will  genuinely  realize 
the  pledge  which  Dr.  Castro  has  so  fanatically 
betrayed — the  pledge  of  bread  with  freedom. 

U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Castro  Regime 

The  problem  which  the  United  States  confronts 
today  is  our  attitude  toward  such  men  as  these. 
Three  years  ago  many  American  citizens  looked 
with  sympathy  on  the  cause  espoused  by  Castro 
and  offered  hospitality  to  his  followers  in  their 
battle  against  the  tyranny  of  Batista.  We  cannot 
expect  Americans  today  to  look  with  less  sympathy 
on  those  Cubans  who,  out  of  love  for  their  country 
and  for  liberty,  now  struggle  against  the  tyranny 
of  Castro. 


If  the  Castro  regime  has  hostility  to  fear,  it  isj 
the  hostility  of  Cubans,  not  of  Americans.  If  to 
day  Castro's  militia  are  hunting  down  guerrillas 
in  the  hills  where  Castro  himself  once  fought,  thej 
are  hunting  down  Cubans,  not  Americans.  If  the 
Castro  regime  is  overthrown,  it  will  be  overthrown 
by  Cubans,  not  by  Americans. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  Dr.  Castro  from  the  consequences 
of  his  treason  to  the  promises  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, to  the  hopes  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  to 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  is  because  Dr.  Castro  has  turned  his  back  on 
the  inter- American  system  that  this  debate  marks 
so  tragic  a  moment  for  all  citizens  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  tragic  to  watch  the  historic  as- 
pirations of  the  Cuban  people  once  again  thwarted 
by  tyranny.  It  is  tragic  to  see  bitterness  rise  with- 
in a  family  of  nations  united  by  so  many  bonds  of 
common  memory  and  common  hope.  It  is  tragic 
to  watch  a  despotic  regime  drive  its  own  people 
toward  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  United 
States  looks  with  distress  and  anxiety  on  such 
melancholy  events. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  the  Cuban  tragedy  may 
awaken  the  people  and  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
cas to  a  profound  resolve — a  resolve  to  concert 
every  resource  and  energy  to  advance  the  cause  of 
economic  growth  and  social  progress  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  but  to  do  so  under  conditions  of 
human  freedom  and  political  democracy.  This 
cause  represents  the  real  revolution  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. To  this  struggle  to  expand  freedom  and 
abundance  and  education  and  culture  for  all  the 
citizens  of  the  New  World  the  free  states  of  the 
hemisphere  summon  all  the  peoples  in  nations 
where  freedom  and  independence  are  in  temporary 
eclipse.  We  confidently  expect  that  Cuba  will  be 
restored  to  the  American  community  and  will  take 
a  leading  role  to  win  social  reform  and  economic 
opportunity,  human  dignity  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment, not  just  for  the  people  of  Cuba  but  for 
all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere. 

[In  a  further  intervention  Ambassador  Stevenson  said:] 

I  will  detain  you  only  a  moment  because  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Zorin's  suggestion  that  we  adjourn  until 
this  afternoon. 

But  I  must  intervene  long  enough  to  say  that, 
while  I  was  not  here  at  the  United  Nations  at  that 
time,  I  recall  no  such  complaints  of  aggression 
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East  a  small  country  from  Mr.  Zorin  when  Cas- 
?s  followers  were  organizing  their  revolt  against 
tista  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  Why 
I  that  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
net  Union  is  so  concerned  about  a  revolt  against 
.  Castro  ?  Cuba  is  no  smaller  today  than  it  was 
n  and  far  more  defensible— thanks  to  the 
3.S.R. 

tST  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  18 

delegation  press  release  3701 

[  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  mes- 
jes  from  the  Soviet  Union  just  received 6  and 
ject  to  be  able  to  read  to  the  committee  the 
esident's  reply  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Let  me  add  for  myself  that  I  agree  with  the 
net  protest  in  at  least  one  respect :  The  United 
ites  is  not  endangered  by  Cuba.  But  what  the 
viet  statement  disregards  is  that  many  Cubans 
>  themselves  endangered  by  the  regime  in  Cuba. 
[  am  also  glad  to  hear  the  representative  of  the 
viet  Union  say  that  his  Government  believes 
it  no  people  has  the  right  to  enforce  upon  an- 
ler  its  way  of  life.  With  that  we  emphatically 
ree. 


COND  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  18 

1.  delegation  press  release  3704 

[  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  representa- 
-e  of  Mexico  for  his  thoughtful,  scholarly,  and 
nperate  address,  as  I  am  to  others  who  have  at- 
npted  to  make  constructive  contributions  to  this 
scussion. 

This  morning  I  said  that  I  would  read  to  the 
mmittee  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
nited  States  in  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mes- 
ge,  which  Mr.  Zorin  read  to  us  this  morning, 
tie  message  was  handed  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
>r  in  Washington  at  7  o'clock  this  evening  and 
as  immediately  released  to  the  press.  I  would 
ive  delivered  it  to  you  before,  but  this  is  the 
ret  opportunity  I  have  had  to  speak.  The  mes- 
ige  reads : 

[At  this  point  Ambassador  Stevenson  read  the  text  of  Presi- 
nt  Kennedy's  message  to  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the 
mncil  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.     For  text,  see  page  661.] 

I  am  afraid  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  me 
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to  comment  on  and  correct  some  of  the  innuendoes, 
the  half-truths,  the  falsehoods  about  the  Cuban 
affair  which  the  committee  has  heard  for  many 
hours.    I  said  yesterday : 

Dr.  Roa  .  .  .  has  just  charged  the  United  States  with 
aggression  against  Cuba  and  invasion  coming  from  Flor- 
ida. These  charges  are  totally  false,  and  I  deny  them 
categorically.  The  United  States  has  committed  no  ag- 
gression against  Cuba,  and  no  offensive  has  been  launched 
from  Florida  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Cuba- 
including  those  in  exile  who  do  not  stop  being  Cubans 
merely  because  they  could  no  longer  stand  to  live  in  to- 
day's Cuba — we  sympathize  with  their  desire  to  seek 
Cuban  independence  and  freedom. 

But  we  hope,  as  I  have  also  said,  that  the  Cuban 
people  will  succeed  in  doing  what  Dr.  Castro 
promised  to  do:  to  bring  to  Cuba  social  reform, 
free  institutions,  and  honest  democratic  govern- 
ment. We  in  the  United  States  regret  that  Dr. 
Castro's  promises  are  forgotten  and  that  he  is  con- 
verting that  beautiful,  rich  island  into  an  outpost 
of  the  new  imperialism.  With  its  history  of  gal- 
lant struggle  for  freedom,  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba  is  all  the  more  tragic. 

I  have  listened  here  to  every  kind  of  epithet  and 
abuse  of  my  country.  All  of  the  familiar  Com- 
munist words  have  been  poured  in  a  torrent  on  a 
nation  that  has  fought  in  two  world  wars  to  de- 
feat the  designs  of  tyrants  and  protect  your  free- 
dom as  well  as  ours ;  a  nation  that  bore  the  greatest 
burden  of  the  first  great  battle  for  collective  secu- 
rity in  Korea  and  the  protection  of  a  small  country 
from  cynical  and  unprovoked  attack  by  its  neigh- 
bor; a  nation  that  has  poured  out  its  treasure  to 
aid  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  the  de- 
fense and  prosperity,  of  friends  and  foes  alike, 
with  a  magnanimity  without  historical  precedents. 
And  for  our  pains  the  words  that  reverberate  in 
this  chamber  are  too  often  "greedy  monopolists," 
"mercenaries,"  "economic  imperialists,"  "ex- 
ploiters," "pirates,"  "aggressors,"  and  all  the  fa- 
miliar Communist  jargon,  including  the  worst 
0f  all— "counterrevolutionary"— which  of  course 
means  anti-Communist.  And  I  must  say  that  after 
listening  to  this  I  welcome  the  healthy  and  whole- 
some suggestion  of  the  representative  of  Ecuador 
that  we  declare  a  moratorium  on  epithets  and 
poison  in  our  discussion. 

Not  content  with  calling  us  all  the  names  in  the 
glossary  of  epithets  and  abuse,  not  content  with 
confiscating  all  of  our  properties,  with  closing  our 
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Embassy,  with  persecuting  our  citizens,  I  have 
heard  the  United  States  denounced  over  and  over 
for  not  buying  our  assailant's  sugar— and  at  a 
price  above  the  world  market.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  little  boy  who  killed  his  mother  and  his  father 
and  then  pleaded  for  clemency  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  orphan. 

But  I  assure  you  that  Cuba  is  no  orphan.  Cuba 
has  a  new  and  powerful  friend,  just  like  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  in  the  fable.  And  now  that  their 
imperialist  invasion  of  Cuba  has  succeeded  and  the 
Cuban  revolution  has  been  conformed  to  their  pat- 
tern, we  hear  them  deny  the  right  of  revolution  to 
another  people— the  Cubans.  I  heard  no  such 
bitter  protests  when  Mr.  Castro  was  establishing 
his  foothold  in  the  Cuban  mountains  after  return- 
ing from  abroad  with  his  followers. 

Invalidity  of  Cuba's  Charges 

But  let  me  comment  on  the  many  accusations 
about  activities  in  the  United  States.  I  repeat 
again  what  I  said  yesterday :  No  invasion  has  taken 
place  from  Florida  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  our  terri- 
tory for  launching  a  military  attack  against  any 
foreign  country.  Dr.  Roa  has  alleged,  and  others 
have  faithfully  repeated,  countless  instances  of 
United  States  intervention  in  Cuba  through  air 
actions,  arms,  supplies,  ships,  and  so  forth.  A 
careful  examination  of  his  speech  will  show,  how- 
ever, not  one  bit  of  evidence  of  United  States  in- 
volvement. But  the  facts,  or  the  want  of  them, 
are  evidently  no  deterrent  to  lurid  rhetoric  and 
accusation  by  some  among  us. 

The  whole  world  knows  and  no  one  denies  that, 
since  Dr.  Castro  betrayed  his  revolution,  there  has 
been  a  rising  tide  of  discontent  and  resistance  by 
Cubans  both  inside  and  outside  of  Cuba ;  sabotage, 
violence,  and  guerrilla  fighting  within  Cuba  have 
been  daily  news  for  many  months.  But  it  is  not 
true,  as  the  representative  of  Rumania  claimed 
yesterday,  that  this  has  been  caused  by  aircraft 
proceeding  from  United  States  territory  and  "pi- 
loted by  Americans,"  to  quote  his  words. 

It  is  not  true  any  more  than  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Roa 
and  others  have  repeated,  that  an  invasion  has  been 
launched  from  Florida. 

A  few  other  examples  of  the  invalidity  of  Dr. 
Roa's  charges  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter.    First  Dr.  Roa  asked 
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a  series  of  questions  about  particular  types  of  am 
aments,  some  of  which  he  displayed  in  photc 
graphs.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Roa  implied,  that  mos 
of  this  armament  is  used  by  United  States  arme 
forces.  It  is  also  true,  which  he  did  not  imply,  tha 
most  of  these  types  of  arms,  including  57-mill; 
meter  antitank  guns,  are  widely  distribute 
throughout  the  armies  of  Latin  America,  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  o 
these  arms,  including  those  which  are  only  sol, 
originally  on  a  government-to-government  basis 
are  freely  available  on  private  arms  market* 
Every  one  of  the  weapons  has  been  accessible  t 
many  nations  on  a  licensed  basis,  including  Cub. 
and  other  Latin  American  nations.  The  Castr 
army  itself,  furthermore,  has  stocks  of  many,  i 
not  all,  of  them. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Roa  also  repeated  charges  abou 
pirate  flights  of  United  States  planes  from  Florid; 
over  Cuba,  which  he  says  now  number  50.  I  con 
elude  that  the  story  grows  in  telling,  like  the  fisl 
story.  A  report  that  a  plane  flying  over  Cubs 
came  from  a  northerly  direction  is  apparently  Dr 
Castro's  only  evidence  that  it  came  from  the  Unitec 
States. 

The  Cuban  Government,  I  am  sure,  knows  thai 
the  United  States  has  established  the  most  vigor 
ous  and  elaborate  system  of  controls  in  peacetime 
history  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  flight  of  air- 
craft from  the  United  States  over  Cuba.  Where 
specific  evidence  has  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
we  have  attempted  to  investigate,  as  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  document  A/4537.  Some  of  these  investi- 
gations have  demonstrated  that  some  flights  did 
originate  in  the  United  States.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  the  United  States  established  this 
elaborate  control  system.  But  the  investigations 
have  also  demonstrated  the  hypocrisy  and  deceit 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  In  at  least  one  of  these 
flights— in  March  I960— the  pilot,  William  Sher- 
galis,  admitted  that  he  was  an  agent  of  Castro  and 
had  been  directed  to  make  the  flight  in  order  to 
fabricate  evidence  of  an  alleged  United  States 
provocation.  Since  admitting  this  he  has  been 
held  constantly  in  jail  in  Cuba.  The  Shergalis 
operation  was  organized  through  the  head  of 
Prime  Minister  Castro's  own  offices,  Juan  Orta, 
who  only  last  week  defected  and  sought  asylum  in 
a  Latin  American  embassy  in  Habana. 

The  latest  flight  of  which  Dr.  Roa  complains 
was  the  one  on  24  March  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
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istro  government  forced  down  at  Jose  Marti 
irport.  This  case  is  similarly  instructive, 
liat  Dr.  Eoa  did  not  say  was  that  this  plane  was 
i  its  way  to  Nicaragua,  that  it  had  received  flight 
earance  from  the  Cuban  authorities,  that  clear- 
ice  was  revoked — but  not  until  after  the  plane 
as  already  on  its  way — that  it  was  carrying  spare 
actor  parts  and  a  banana  pulping  machine,  and 
tat  the  Cuban  Government  has  since  released  the 
ters. 

Thirdly,  another  example  of  Dr.  Eoa's  charges 
that  a  ship  named  the  Western  Union  was  ap- 
rehended  on  31  March  in  Cuban  waters  and  that 
had  on  board  180,000  gallons  of  high-octane  gas- 
iine,  that  planes  flew  over  the  Cuban  Coast  Guard 
sssel  involved  and  dropped  tear  gas,  and  finally 
lat  the  ship  was  engaged  in  anti-Cuban  activities. 
The  circumstances  in  this  case  have  been  care- 
ully  investigated,  and  I  am  able  to  report  the 
icts.  The  Western  Union  had  no  relation  to  any 
Fnited  States  Government  operation;  it  was  en- 
aged  in  a  cable  repair  job  which  had  no  relation 
i  Cuba.  The  burden  of  Dr.  Roa's  charge  that 
lie  Western  Union  carried  180,000  gallons  of  high- 
ctane  gasoline  is  also  untrue.  It  was  carrying  no 
asoline  except  its  own  fuel.  The  Western  Union 
5  a  90-ton  schooner.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
housand  gallons  of  high-octane  gasoline  weighs 
40  tons.    Need  I  say  any  more  ? 

The  Western  Union  was  not  within  Cuban  tent- 
orial waters.  It  was  fully  6  miles  from  the  Cuban 
hore  when  it  was  intercepted  and  illegally  forced 
rithin  Cuban  coastal  waters.  American  air- 
xaft,  which  were  dispatched  in  reply  to  its  signals 
if  distress,  limited  their  activities  to  observation. 
^o  tear  gas  was  used. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Dr.  Roa  has  also  alleged 
hat,  before  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba's 
iconomic  dependence  upon  the  United  States  was 
such  as  to  make  it  a  kind  of  colony  of  the  United 
States.  He  cited  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  in  the 
United  States  market  as  an  illustration  or  proof 
af  his  charge.  In  fact  the  relationship  between 
Cuba,  as  the  privileged  foreign  supplier  of  sugar 
to  this  country,  and  the  United  States,  as  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  Cuban  sugar,  has  been  of  con- 
siderable mutual  advantage  to  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  In  return  for  the  assurance  which 
Cuba  gave  of  a  secure  and  close  source  of  supply 
of  sugar,  Cuba  received  a  quota — a  preferential 
tariff  at  any  rate — and  a  United  States  market 


price  which  was  normally  higher  than  the  world 
market  price.  Under  this  agreement  Cuba  sup- 
plied about  71  percent  of  the  United  States  sugar 
imports  and  earned  in  1959  alone— the  first  year 
of  Dr.  Castro's  regime— $350  million  from  sugar 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  Castro  regime  denounced  this  quota  ar- 
rangement as  "economic  bondage,"  to  quote  their 
words.  Yet  when  the  United  States  after  long 
delay  finally  and  reluctantly  terminated  the  ar- 
rangement because  of  Cuban  economic  policies,  its 
action  was  attacked  as  economic  aggression.  The 
Castro  government  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
the  arrangement  was  economic  bondage,  its  ter- 
mination could  hardly  be  economic  aggression. 

Record  of  Promises  Made  by  Castro 

In  the  fifth  place,  Dr.  Roa  said  yesterday  that 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  force  Cuba  back 
to  the  Constitution  of  1940,  which  he  described  as 
a  political  expression  of  colonial  economic  struc- 
ture. I  should  like  to  dwell  on  this  charge  for 
a  moment.  Dr.  Roa  implies  that  there  was  some 
evil  nature  in  that  Constitution;  but  Dr.  Castro 
himself  made  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
of  1940  a  cornerstone  of  the  program  he  prom- 
ised the  Cuban  people  after  he  assumed  power. 

In  1953  in  his  celebrated  speech  entitled  "His- 
tory Will  Absolve  Me,"  delivered  at  his  trial  fol- 
lowing the  attack  on  Cuartel  Moncada,  Dr. 
Castro  described  the  program  of  his  revolutionary 
movement.  The  first  part  of  his  speech  read  as 
follows : 

The  first  revolutionary  law  would  have  returned  power 
to  the  people  and  would  have  proclaimed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1940  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  order  to  effect 
its  implementation  and  punish  those  who  had  violated 
it. 
Later  in  the  speech  he  said : 

Recently  there  has  been  a  violent  controversy  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Constitution  of  1940.  The  Court 
of  Social  and  Constitutional  Rights  ruled  against  it  in 
favor  of  the  laws.  Nevertheless,  honorable  magistrates 
I  maintain  that  the  1940  Constitution  is  still  in  power. 

This  Avas  the  attitude  Dr.  Castro  held  at  least 
once  about  the  1940  Constitution.  I  say  this  only 
to  set  the  record  straight.  But  I  also  wish  to  say 
equally  directly  that  what  happens  constitution- 
ally in  Cuba  is  a  Cuban  question.  We  hold  no 
brief  for  any  constitutional  solution,  1940  or  any 
other,  and  this  is  up  to  the  Cubans,  of  course.    It 
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may  also  interest  the  committee  to  know  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  that  at  that  time  Dr. 
Castro  also  made  the  following  statement : 

You  are  well  aware  that  resistance  to  despots  is  legiti- 
mate. This  is  a  universally  recognized  principle  and  our 
Constitution  of  1940  expressly  makes  it  a  sacred  right, 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  article  40:  "It  is  legitimate 
to  use  adequate  resistance  to  protect  previously  granted 
individual  rights." 

I  ask  the  committee,  then,  to  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  statement  of  Dr.  Castro  in  the  light 
of  what  is  happening  between  Cubans  today. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  promises  made  by 
Dr.  Castro  prior  to  the  fall  of  Batista  and  how 
he  has  betrayed  the  Cuban  people  themselves,  for 
in  this  lies  the  reason  for  the  revolution  of  today. 
Dr.  Eoa  claimed  that  Castro  is  fulfilling,  not 
denying,  his  revolution.  Yesterday  Dr.  Eoa  asked 
why  do  we  in  the  United  States  say  "betrayed," 
and  then  he  answers  his  question  by  saying,  "be- 
cause we  have  been  true  to  the  revolution."  Well, 
let  us  see. 

The  Declaration  of  Sierra  Maestra  of  July  12, 
1957,  was  the  promise  held  out  to  the  Cuban 
people.  Its  principal  pledges  were,  and  I  quote 
them  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  committee : 

Immediate  freedom  for  all  political  prisoners,  civil 
and  military. 

Absolute  guarantee  of  freedom  of  information,  both  of 
newspapers  and  radio,  and  of  all  the  individual  and  polit- 
ical rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Democratization  of  union  politics,  holding  free  elec- 
tions in  all  unions  and  industrial  federations. 

Immediate  beginning  of  an  intensive  campaign  against 
illiteracy  and  of  civic  education,  emphasizing  the  duties 
and  rights  which  the  citizen  has  both  in  the  society  and 
the  fatherland. 

Establishment  of  an  organization  for  agrarian  reform 
to  promote  the  distribution  of  barren  lands  and  the  con- 
version into  proprietors  of  all  lessee-planters,  partners 
and  squatters  who  possess  small  parcels  of  land,  be  it 
property  of  the  state  or  of  private  persons,  with  prior  in- 
demnification to  the  former  owners. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  what  I  have  called  "betrayal." 

On  political  prisoners  whom  he  promised  to 
free,  the  Castro  regime  now  holds  a  conservatively 
estimated  15,000  political  prisoners.  The  national 
prisons,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Pines  prison,  the  Ca- 
bana, and  El  Principe,  are  overflowing,  as  are  the 
smaller  provisional  prisons,  local  jails,  and  places 
of  confinement.  Concentration  camps  have  been 
built.     Some  2,000  political  prisoners,  for  exam- 


ple, are  being  held  incommunicado  in  a  special 
camp  at  Minas  del  Frio  in  the  Sierra  Maestrc 
mountains.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  in  th( 
press  this  morning  that  the  prisoners  now  include 
the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Habana  Monsignor  Eduard( 
Boza  Masvidal.  The  news  story  says  that  he  iii 
accused  of  the  "counterrevolutionary"  crime  oi 
having  United  States  currency  in  his  possession 
and  hoarding  medicine.  Monsignor  Masvidal  was 
originally  a  strong  supporter  of  the  social  reforms 
of  the  revolution. 

Freedom  of  Press  Obliterated 

And  now,  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, for  which  Dr.  Castro  promised  an  absolute 
guarantee.  Freedom  of  the  press,  as  we  know,  ha* 
been  completely  obliterated.  Not  a  single  inde- 
pendent newspaper  remains  in  Cuba.  And  those 
Cuban  newsmen  who  tried  to  uphold  the  princi: 
pies  of  freedom  have  either  been  dismissed,  im- 
prisoned, driven  into  exile,  or  silenced  in  some 
other  way. 

The  Castro  regime  began  its  campaign  against 
a  free  press  at  an  early  date.  Five  newspaper? 
were  confiscated  by  the  Government  on  1  January- 
1959.  Two  sections  of  the  Code  of  Special  Defense 
gave  the  Cuban  Government  power  to  act  against 
those  who  criticized  the  Government  in  the  press  oi 
on  the  radio  or  on  television. 

El  Pais  and  Excelsior  became  insolvent  in  Feb- 
ruary 1960  and  on  March  15,  1960,  were  incorpo- 
rated into  a  Government  printing  establishment. 
Avarice  and  El  Mundo  were  intervened  by  the 
Government  in  January  and  February  1960. 
Diario  de  la  Marina  and  Prensa  Libre  were  taken 
over  by  force  in  May  of  1960  by  a  small  handful  of 
armed  pro-Castro  employees.  Other  papers  in 
Habana  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  have  met 
the  same  fate.  By  August  1960,  Information  re- 
mained as  the  only  daily  not  in  Government  hands 
and,  together  with  a  few  periodicals  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  constituted  the  entire  free  press  in 
Cuba.  In  December  1960  Information,  under 
economic  pressure  exerted  by  the  Government,  was 
forced  to  close.  In  the  same  month  the  Govern- 
ment closed  down  the  few  remaining  Catholic 
publications.    Freedom  of  the  press  was  dead. 

Cuba's  radio  and  television  stations  have  also 
come  under  Government  control.  Not  one  inde- 
pendent station  remains.    The  last  to  be  taken  was 
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i  extensive  and  popular  CMQ  complex — radio 
lin,  television  channels  6  and  7,  and  the  news  sta- 
n  Radio  Reloj — which  was  not  formally  inter- 
led  until  12  September  1960.  With  the 
vernment  in  control  of  all  radio  and  television 
tions,  the  only  voice  heard  in  Cuba  today  is  the 
jpaganda  of  the  Castro  regime. 

ppression  of  Civil  Liberties 

tfow  let  me  turn  to  individual  rights,  which 
ro  also  guaranteed.  Civil  liberties  in  Cuba  have 
in  suppressed.  The  process  has  been  steady  and 
jrough.  It  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
ndard  guise  of  suppressing  so-called  "counter- 
rolutionary"  action.  When  the  revolutionary 
vernment  assumed  power  on  January  1,  1959, 
immediately  instituted  a  policy  of  "social  pro- 
ylaxis"  against  elements  of  the  Batista  regime. 
,w  number  1  of  21  February  1959  formed  the 
sis  for  a  new  system  of  military  justice.  Close  to 
3  so-called  "war  criminals"  were  summarily 
ed  and  shot,  and  some  2,000  were  sentenced  to 
lg  prison  terms  during  the  first  6  months  under 
is  law.  Originally  the  "revolutionary  justice" 
stem  applied  only  to  military  personnel  and 
rilians  in  the  service  of  tyranny,  that  is,  the  Ba- 
:ta  regime.  Gradually,  however,  the  revolution- 
y  government  enlarged  the  area  of  competence 
the  military  courts,  and  on  July  8,  1959,  an 
lendment  to  the  fundamental  law  made  "those 
lilty  of  counterrevolutionary  crimes  and  those 
10  injure  the  national  economy  or  the  public 
?asury  liable  to  the  death  penalty." 
The  concept  of  what  constitutes  a  counterrev- 
utionary  crime  was  not,  and  has  never  been, 
fined.  Further  amendments  and  enlargements 
Jre  made  in  the  law  in  1959. 
On  November  13,  1959,  the  civil  courts  were 
iled  incompetent  to  receive  and  judge  counter- 
volutionary  cases.  The  granting  of  provisional 
eedom  to  those  accused  of  counterrevolutionary 
imes  was  denied  where  there  exists  "reasonable 
idence  of  culpability." 

The  record  since  then  is  one  of  steady  expansion 
:  the  system  of  summary  military  justice  based 
i  undefined  counterrevolutionary  crimes  and  at 
ie  expense  of  civilian  courts. 
The  suppression  of  guarantees  for  civil  liberties 
is  also  been  accomplished  through  the  destruc- 
on  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  That 
impaign  began  early  in  1960  with  the  attacks  on 


the  courts  by  members  of  the  regime  who  did  not 
like  some  of  the  decisions  dealing  with  agrarian 
reform  matters.  In  July  1960  the  Bar  Association 
came  under  fire.  The  Habana  Bar  Association 
was  forcibly  taken  over  by  the  militia  on  July  5. 
The  National  Bar  Association  was  prevented  by  a 
mob  from  holding  its  assembly  on  July  23.  Inter- 
ference with  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
came  to  a  head  during  November  and  December 
1960.  On  November  14, 1960,  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Dr.  Emilio  Menendez,  resigned 
and  took  asylum.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Dorticos,  giving 
his  reasons,  he  stated : 

The  government  over  which  you  preside  has  deviated 
from  that  initial  and  salutary  root  and  with  the  passage 
of  each  day  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the 
executive  is  absorbing  the  general  functions  of  govern- 
ment, thereby  taking  away  from  the  judicial  branch  the 
inherent  and  indispensable  functions  for  the  fulfillment 
of  its  broad  tasks  and  transcendental  mission. 

A  month  later  the  regime  began  the  purge  of 
the  judicial  branch.  On  December  20  the  Castro 
regime  put  through  a  decree  reducing  the  number 
of  Supreme  Court  magistrates  from  32  to  15,  sus- 
pending all  tenure  rights  throughout  the  judicial 
branch,  giving  the  Government  a  free  hand  to  dis- 
miss, transfer,  or  demote  personnel  without  re- 
striction, and  providing  for  other  changes  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  this  measure  the  last 
vestiges  of  an  independent  judiciary  vanished 
from  Cuba. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  civil  liberties  have 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

Castro  has  converted  the  Cuban  Confederation 
of  Workers  from  an  independent  labor  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  a  mechanism  of  the  state  for  disciplin- 
ing, indoctrination,  and  propaganda.  Between 
that  time  and  December  1960,  over  200  principal 
officers  of  national  federations  who  had  been 
elected  during  the  spring  of  1959  from  candidates 
proposed  by  Castro's  own  July  26th  Movement 
were  deposed  under  the  pretext  of  being  counter- 
revolutionaries. One  of  these  was  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Cuban  Federation  of  Workers, 
David  Salvador,  who  went  underground  to  form 
an  opposition  group  known  as  the  Movement  of 
November  30th.  He  now  languishes  in  a  Castro 
prison.  While  the  anti-Communist  leadership  of 
the  CTC  was  being  purged,  the  basic  function  of 
the  labor  organization  was  being  transformed. 
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In  August  1960  the  Minister  of  Labor  was  em- 
powered to  determine  wage  rates  in  state-owned 
and  mixed  enterprises  and  to  establish  production 
norms  or  minima  which  the  worker  is  obliged  to 
meet.  This  completed  the  centralization  of  au- 
thority in  the  Ministry  over  promotion,  hiring 
and  firing  of  workers,  all  collective  bargaining, 
and  all  labor  disputes. 

Machinery  of  Indoctrination 

On  education,  where  Castro  promised  an  inten- 
sive campaign  against  illiteracy  and  of  civic  edu- 
cation, what  has  happened?  The  revolutionary 
government  is  turning  the  machinery  of  enlight- 
enment into  machinery  of  indoctrination.  Only 
doctrines  and  ideas  which  agree  with  the  "Castro 
philosophy"  can  now  be  taught,  and  only  teachers 
who  are  politically  acceptable  to  the  regime  can 
teach  them. 

University  autonomy,  a  concept  respected  by 
even  the  worst  of  Cuba's  past  tyrants,  has  now 
been  abolished.  By  January  1961  over  75  percent 
of  the  faculty  had  either  been  purged  or  had 
resigned  and  fled.  At  the  secondary  and  primary 
school  levels  the  Castro  regime  has  also  intro- 
duced strict  control  over  teachers  and  subject 
matter  taught.  Textbooks  have  been  rewritten 
to  fit  the  propaganda  line  of  the  Government  and 
teachers  given  the  choice  of  either  accepting  the 
new  orientation  or  being  ousted.  The  regime  is 
moving  ahead  with  its  plans  to  establish  large 
communal  school-cities  where  thousands  of  chil- 
dren will  be  taken  away  from  their  home  environ- 
ment for  concentrated  education  and  indoctrina- 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  illiteracy  Castro  has  made  much 
of  his  campaign  to  teach  all  Cubans  to  read  and 
write  by  the  end  of  1961.  In  fact  this  campaign 
is  being  used  as  an  instrument  for  indoctrination. 
A  teaching  manual  prepared  by  the  Cuban  Min- 
istry of  Education  for  guidance  of  teachers  con- 
tains a  chapter  entitled  "Friends  and  Enemies." 
Let  me  quote  just  one  paragraph : 

We  consider  as  our  friends  those  countries  who  have 
already  succeeded  in  obtaining  absolute  liberty,  and  who 
help  honestly  and  disinterestedly  the  nations  who  fight 
against  the  colonialist  yoke  imposed  by  the  imperialists. 
Those  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  Cbina 
and  the  other  socialist  states. 

This  is  the  type  of  civic  education  which  is  being 
given  to  the  Cuban  people  under  this  regime. 


Finally,  Dr.  Castro  promised  in  his  agraria 
reform  to  make  shareholders  and  squatters  int 
proprietors  of  their  land  and  to  compensate  tr 
former  owners.  This  promise  was  intended  tl 
break  up  large  landholdings  and  to  distribul 
them  among  individual  farmers.  This  promi; 
was  to  answer  the  aspirations  of  Cuban  farmei 
who  wanted  to  own  and  till  their  own  land.  ] 
has  not  been  carried  out.  On  the  contrary,  mar 
small  holdings  have  been  consolidated  into  largi 
farms.  The  large  farms  have  not  been  parcel? 
out  but  have  been  converted  into  cooperatives  an 
state  farms.  Landholding  in  Cuba  is  now  mo 
consolidated  than  it  was  before  the  Castro-1 
revolution.  The  overwhelming  percentage 
Cuba's  14.5  million  acres  of  tillable  land  is  own 
or  administered  by  the  Cuban  Government.  T 
National  Agrarian  Reform  Institute  has  becon 
the  sole  latifundista  in  Cuba. 

With    respect    to    indemnification    for    seiz 
property,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  compensati 
has  been  paid  to  either  Cuban  or  foreign  owne 
These  are  the  ways  in  which  this  revolution  h 
been    betrayed.     The    regime    has    seized    lai 
promised  to  the  people.     It  has  turned  an  eduo 
cational  system  promised  for  the  people  into 
system  of  indoctrination  for  the  state.     It  b$ 
destroyed  the  free  labor  movement.    It  has  deni  I 
both    civil    and    political    rights,    purging    t» 
judiciary  and  substituting  vague  counterrevol- 
tionary  crimes  under  summary  military  courts  f : 
civilian  justice.     It  has  abolished  the  once  live? 
free  press  of  the  Cuban  people.     These  are  tl 
reasons  why  Cubans  today  are  seeking  to  restc3 
the  revolution  to  its  original  premises.     The3 
are  the  reasons  why  it  is  a  Cuban  and  a  hen- 
spheric,  and  not  a  United  States,  problem. 

What  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  seeking  from  8 
today  is  the  protection  of  the  Castro  regime  frd 
the  wrath  of  these  people.  Dr.  Castro  has  ts 
largest  land  army  in  Latin  America.  It  is  wj 
equipped  with  large  quantities  of  modern  arJ 
from  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  hundreds  of  Sovl 
and  Czech  advisers.  If,  as  Dr.  Roa  claims,  tl 
regime  has  the  backing  of  the  people  of  Cuba,1 
is  difficult  to  explain  Cuban  attitudes  toward  4 
rest  of  the  Americas  for  the  last  18  months. 

The  problem  which  Cuba  has  created  is  not  c« 
of  revolution  or  of  social  change.  And  tl 
leaders  of  the  present  opposition  to  Castro,  leadtf 
who  were  once  Dr.  Castro's  closest  supporter?- 
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is  first  President,  his  first  Prime  Minister,  his 
■st  Chief  Justice,  the  head  of  Castro's  own 
See,  two-thirds  of  his  first  Cabinet,  companions- 
arms  in  the  Sierra  Maestras — they  do  not  want 
turn  back  the  clock  to  a  Batista  dictatorship 
it  to  restore  the  revolution  to  its  original  ideals, 
ecause  these  people  truly  desire  social  justice 
ith  freedom,  they  are  now  called  mercenaries 
id  traitors. 

iban  People's  Uprising  Against  Oppression 

The  current  uprising  in  Cuba  is  the  product  of 
e  progressively  more  violent  opposition  of  the 
man  people  to  the  policies  and  practices  of  this 
gime.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  have  been 
indreds  of  freedom  fighters  in  the  mountains  of 
ntral  Cuba  for  almost  a  year;  that  during  the 
st  6  months  skirmishes  with  the  Castro  police, 
tacks  upon  individual  members  of  his  armed 
rces,  nightly  acts  of  sabotage  by  the  revolution- 
ies,  have  been  increasing  in  number  and  inten- 
y.  Protest  demonstrations  have  taken  place  by 
jrkers  whose  trade-union  rights  have  been  be- 
ayed,  by  Catholics  whose  freedom  of  expression 
d  worship  has  been  circumscribed,  by  profes- 
>nal  men  whose  right  to  free  association  has 
en  violated.  The  response  of  the  Castro  regime 
h  been  repression,  arrests  without  warrant,  trial 
thout  constitutional  guarantees,  imprisonment 
thout  term  and  without  mercy,  and,  finally,  the 
ecution  wall. 

Let  me  be  absolutely  clear:  that  the  present 
ents  are  the  uprising  of  the  Cuban  people 
;ainst  an  oppressive  regime  which  has  never 
pen  them  the  opportunity  in  peace  and  by  clemo- 
atic  process  to  approve  or  to  reject  the  domestic 
d  foreign  policies  which  it  has  followed. 
For  our  part,  our  attitude  is  clear.  .  Many  Amer- 
ms  looked  with  sympathy,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
use  espoused  by  Dr.  Castro  when  he  came  to 
wer.  They  look  with  the  same  sympathy  on 
e  men  who  today  seek  to  bring  freedom  and  jus- 
:e  to  Cuba — not  for  foreign  monopolies,  not  for 
e  economic  or  political  interests  of  the  United 
ates  or  any  foreign  power,  but  for  Cuba  and  for 
e  Cuban  people. 

It  is  hostility  of  Cubans,  not  Americans,  that  Dr. 
istro  has  to  fear.  It  is  not  our  obligation  to 
'otect  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  treason 
the  revolution,  to  the  hopes  of  the  Cuban  people, 


and  to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  United  States  sincerely  hopes  that  any  dif- 
ficulties which  we  or  other  American  countries 
may  have  with  Cuba  will  be  settled  peacefully. 
We  have  committed  no  aggression  against  Cuba. 
We  have  no  aggressive  purposes  against  Cuba. 
We  intend  no  military  intervention  in  Cuba.  We 
seek  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  once  prevailed  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  We  hope  that  the  Cuban  people  will 
settle  their  own  problems  in  their  own  interests 
and  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  social  justice, 
true  independence,  and  political  liberty  to  the 
Cuban  people. 

[In  a  further   intervention  Ambassador   Stevenson  said:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  word  to 
make  sure  that  the  United  States  was  not  trem- 
bling with  fear  after  Mr.  Zorin's  attack. 

Mr.  Zorin  said  he  cannot  understand  why  I  am 
interested  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba.  He  said 
it  was  ridiculous.  Well,  perhaps  I  could  help  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  interested  because  it  is  internal  matters  in 
Cuba  that  are  the  reason  for  the  external  problems 
about  Cuba.  The  distinguished  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union  even  challenged  my  right  to  speak 
here  about  Cuba — how  I  deemed  it  possible.  Well, 
I  deem  it  possible  because  truth  is  always  germane 
and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue. 


STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  20 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3706 

Although  I  am  loathe  to  speak  as  often  or  as 
long  as  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  is,  after  all,  an  item  that  involves  the  United 
States  and  not  the  US.S.R.  So  I  have  some 
final  words  that  I  should  like  to  say  in  this  debate. 
I  am  grateful  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  respect  for  my  country  and  for  the 
honesty  of  its  spokesmen  here  and  in  Washington. 

First  let  me  say  that  we  don't  deny  that  the 
exiles  from  Cuba  have  received  the  sympathy  of 
many  people  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States — even  as  Dr.  Castro  had  the  sympathy  of 
many  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  extent  to  which  so  many  speakers  have 
deliberately  confused  this  with  intervention  and 
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aggression  by  the  United  States  Government  has 
exceeded  all  bounds  of  fact  or  fancy. 

Obviously  the  incessant  repetition  of  such 
charges  as  though  they  had  been  proved  reveals 
a  greater  anxiety  to  mislead  and  to  corrupt  world 
opinion  than  to  keep  the  discussion  on  the  tracks. 

Let  me  commence  where  I  started  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  debate  about 
Cuba: 

"The  United  States  sincerely  hopes  that  any 
difficulties  which  we  or  other  American  countries 
may  have  with  Cuba  will  be  settled  peacefully. 
We  have  committed  no  aggression  against  Cuba. 
We  have  no  aggressive  purposes  against  Cuba. 
We  intend  no  military  intervention  in  Cuba."  I 
repeat,  no  military  intervention  in  Cuba.  "We 
seek  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  once  prevailed  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  We  hope  that  the  Cuban  people 
will  settle  their  own  problems  in  their  own  in- 
terests and  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  social 
justice,  true  independence,  and  political  liberty 
to  the  Cuban  people." 

Since  I  said  those  words,  I  have  heard  a  tor- 
rent— a  deluge — of  ugly  words  from  Communist 
speakers  here  accusing  the  United  States  of  ag- 
gression and  invasion  against  Cuba.  I  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  invite  attention  to  the  record 
of  aggression  of  the  countries  represented  by 
some  of  those  speakers — or  to  inquire  as  to  which 
country  has  really  intervened  in  Cuba,  which 
country  has  perverted  the  Cuban  revolution,  and 
why  these  same  speakers  are  so  emotional  about 
the  revolt  of  the  Cuban  refugees  against  the  new 
tyranny  in  Cuba  and  the  new  imperialism  in  the 
world. 

Let  me  just  ask — if  this  was  a  United  States 
military  operation,  do  you  think  it  would  succeed 
or  fail?  How  long  do  you  think  Cuba  could  re- 
sist the  military  power  of  the  United  States? 
Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
shrill  charges  of  American  aggression  in  Cuba  is 
the  melancholy  fact  that  this  blow  for  freedom 
has  not  yet  succeeded.  And  if  the  United  States 
had  been  in  charge  I  submit  that  fighting  would 
hardly  have  broken  out  on  the  day  debate  was  to 
start  in  this  committee. 

Aside  from  these  loud  charges  of  aggression, 
I  have  also  heard  the  Communists  echo  over  and 
over  like  parrots  the  old  theme  that  the  United 
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States  is  trying  to  impose  economic  slavery — this 
time  on  Cuba. 

Some  of  these  speakers  are  evidently  unaware-^ 
or  perhaps  they  don't  care — about  the  fact  that  I 
have  written  and  talked  about  the  need  for  eco 
nomic  and  social  reform  and  political  democracy 
throughout  Latin  America  for  years.  I  would 
also  remind  these  cold  warriors  that  President' 
Kennedy  has  recently  proposed  a  large  and; 
thoughtful  program  of  social  reforms  and  eco 
nomic  assistance  to  Latin  America.7 

But  I  confess  I  have  no  hope  that  the  Com- 
munist speakers  will  be  any  more  interested  in  the 
truth  tomorrow  than  they  were  yesterday  or  today, 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  in  the  last  48 
hours  the  Cuban  people  have  spoken. 

Who  can  doubt  the  outcome  if  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  had  given  the  Cuban  people  the 
opportunity    to    choose    between    tyranny    an 
freedom  ? 

The  Cuban  people  have  not  spoken. 

Their  yearning  to  be  free  of  Castro's  execu- 
tions, of  his  betrayal  of  the  revolution,  of  his  con 
trolled  press,  and  of  his  yoke  and  rule  by  mail 
fist  has  not  been  extinguished.  The  more  tha: 
100,000  refugees  from  his  tyranny  are  undeniabli 
proof  of  the  historic  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  pe 
pie  for  freedom.  The  Cubans  will  continue  t 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  can  determine 
their  own  future  by  democratic  processes  am 
through  free  institutions. 

And  what  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned?  For 
those  Cuban  patriots  who  gave  their  lives,  the' 
lesson  is  one  of  tragic  finality.  But  what  of  those 
who  live  on  and  will  shape  the  future?  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days  are  indelible  reminders 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
penetration  of  force  from  outside  our  hemisphere, 
dominating  a  puppet  government  and  providing 
it  with  arms,  tanks,  and  fighter  aircraft,  is  already 
dangerously  strong  and  deep.  It  is  now  demon- 
strably stronger,  deeper,  and  more  dangerous  to1 
all  of  us  who  value  freedom  than  most  Americans— 
and  most  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western  HemiJ 
sphere — have  been  willing  to  think. 

If  there  is  hope  in  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  it  is  that  it  will  awaken  all  of  us  in  the 
Americas  to  a  renewed  determination  to  mobilize 
every  resource  and  energy  to  advance  the  cause  of 
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nomic  growth  and  social  progress  throughout 
hemisphere — to  foster  conditions  of  freedom 
1  political  democracy.  They  summon  all  of  us 
expand  freedom  and  abundance  with  education 
all  peoples.  If  we  dedicate  ourselves  with 
ewed  resolve  to  bringing  greater  social  reform, 
ater  economic  opportunity,  greater  human 
nity,  the  sacrifices  of  the  last  few  days  will  not 
re  been  in  vain. 

roblem  for  the  World  Community 

?he  world  community  is  also  faced  with  a  prob- 
i  in  Cuba. 

?he  United  Nations  Organization  is  designed  to 
serve  and  defend  the  territorial  integrity  and 
itical  independence  of  its  members.  Perhaps 
have  learned  in  the  15  years  of  our  life  to  deal 
sonably  well  with  the  problems  of  maintaining 
rritorial  integrity,"  that  is,  with  the  problem 

preventing  armies  from  marching  across 
ders.  But  what  of  "political  independence"? 
re  is  the  challenge  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the 
igo- — and,  I  fear,  of  other  crises  yet  to  come, 
e  free  nations  of  the  world  cannot  permit 
itical  conquest  any  more  than  they  can  tolerate 
itary  aggression.  My  Government,  for  its 
t,  is  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  pattern  of  inter- 
ional  life.  And  I  humbly  suggest  that  new  and 
ill  states  everywhere  should  seriously  ponder 
3  lesson  of  the  Cuban  episode. 
Ls  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  this 
ernoon,8  the  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the 
ng  din  of  Communist  voices  in  Asia  and  Latin 
lerica — these  messages  are  all  the  same.  I  hope 
t  the  lessons  which  these  developments  teach 
aire  not  lost  on  all  of  us  here.  There  are  many 
ill  countries  whose  institutions  may  not  yet  be 
firmly  secured  that  they  can  be  impervious  to 

insidious  type  of  subversion  of  which  we  are 
aking.  This  internal  battle  is  frequently  si- 
t  but  deadly.  Can  we  ignore  what  is  happen- 
;  in  a  small  country  like  Viet-Nam,  whose  f  ree- 
n  is  in  danger  by  guerrilla  forces  operating 
ler  Communist  direction  from  the  north  and 
king  to  overthrow  the  freely  elected  govern- 
nt  of  that  country  ?  In  1960  alone  Communist 
irrillas  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  within 
ith  Viet-Nam  thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
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and  civilians.  I  say  to  you  with  deep  humility 
and  firm  resolve  that  whether  infiltrations  are  in 
Viet-Nam,  in  Cuba,  or  in  Laos,  each  such  en- 
croachment on  the  freedom  of  these  people  is  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  all  peoples.  The  new 
states  of  Africa  in  particular,  with  their  newly 
won  freedom,  can  profit  by  the  example  of  Cuba. 
Political  independence  which  they  cherish  can  be 
impaired  and  lost  by  subversion.  Let  all  those 
who  value  liberty  stand  guard.  The  test  of  free- 
dom is  the  right  to  choose — not  once  but  again 
and  again.  When  this  right  is  lost,  freedom  is  lost, 
as  Castro's  Cuba  so  tragically  shows. 

The  United  States  then  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  seven  countries  of  Latin 
America.9 

We  will  vote  against  the  Soviet  and  Eumanian 
resolutions.10 

We  also  find  that  the  Mexican  resolution  u  is 
unacceptable,  particularly  because  it  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
to  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  as  I  have  said,  the 
seven-power  Latin  American  resolution  an  appro- 
priate decision  of  this  matter. 

I  end  by  paying  my  respects  to  the  Cuban  exiles 
and  to  the  patriots  within  Cuba.  They  have  had 
one  aim  in  view — not  to  restore  the  past,  not  to 
frustrate  Cuba's  social  revolution,  but  to  prevent 
its  further  perversion.  They  have  fought  for  the 
revolution  they  thought  they  made  when  they 
ousted  Batista — a  revolution  based  not  only  on  so- 
cial justice  but  on  personal  freedom,  civil  liberties, 
and  due  process  of  law.  They  have  fought  to  end 
the  rule  of  arbitrary  arrest,  the  packed  tribunal, 
and  the  firing  squad.  Freedom  is  the  issue,  free- 
dom from  an  alien,  imported  despotism.  It  is  for 
this  that  countless  patriots  have  died  for  countless 
years. 

As  we  know  from  the  past,  the  fortresses  of 
tyranny  may  not  fall  at  the  first  blow,  least  of  all 
when  the  dictator  has  piled  up  arms  and  vastly 
expanded  his  military  strength.  Even  Cuban 
courage  is  not  enough  to  counter  such  brute 
strength.  Not  all  the  passionate  desire  of  French- 
men to  be  free,  not  all  the  coldblooded  courage  of 
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11  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.275. 
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the  French  underground,  could  roll  back  the  Nazis. 
Not  all  the  gallantry  of  Hungary's  workers  and 
students,  not  all  the  drive  and  resources  of  its 
freedom  fighters,  could  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
Russia's  armed  divisions.  But  their  struggle  for 
freedom  was  not  the  less  authentic  because  the 
Russians  wiped  it  out.  And  so  long  as  any  Cuban 
longs  for  freedom,  Castro's  tyranny  is  not  secure. 
The  longing  will  not  cease.  Of  this  we  can  be 
sure.  A  hundred  thousand  Cubans  have  escaped 
already.  Thousands  more  will  follow.  To  them 
we  say  that  the  door  is  open  and  that  the  United 
States  respects  and  upholds  their  right  of  asylum 
as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

Right  of  Asylum 

How  much  freedom  would  any  of  us  have  today 
if  the  right  of  asylum  had  been  wiped  out? 
Throughout  the  19th  century's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  national  independence,  great  leaders  of 
the  emergent  peoples  were  sustained  and  succored 
by  the  liberal  powers  of  Europe  when  the  fortunes 
of  politics  turned  against  them.  Italy's  Garibaldi 
was  a  hero  in  London.  So  was  Hungary's 
Kossuth. 

In  this  century,  it  was  in  America  that  the  father 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Thomas  Masaryk,  not  only 
found  asylum  but  set  up  the  state  which  for  20 
years  between  the  wars  enjoyed  the  freedom  of 
true  democracy. 

How  would  France  have  recovered  its  splendid 
sense  of  identity  and  history  if  General  de  Gaulle 
had  found  no  refuge  from  the  Nazis  in  embattled 
Britain? 

Indeed,  even  those  who  now  mock  at  the  con- 
ceptions of  human  dignity  inherent  in  the  right 
of  asylum  were  saved  from  disaster  by  this  same 
right.  It  was  to  London  that  Marx  fled  from  the 
police.  It  was  in  London  that  Lenin  studied  out 
of  reach  of  Czarist  autocracy,  and  such  past  and 
contemporary  heroes  of  the  Americas  as  Francisco 
Miranda,  Jose  Marti,  and  Romulo  Betancourt, 
who  all  sought  and  received  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  And  where  did  Fidel  Castro  seek  aid  and 
shelter? 

So  long  as  Americans  remain  a  free  people,  just 
so  long  will  they  uphold  the  right  of  asylum  as  a 
fundamental  human  right.  This  will  not  change. 
Nor,  I  profoundly  believe,  will  the  pressure  to  be 
free  stop.    I  do  not  deny  that  since  the  war  the 
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area  of  tyranny  has  widened  in  some  parts  of  tr 
world.  In  these  areas  people  cannot  protest  the: 
position  publicly  or  make  clear  their  profoun 
desire  for  liberty.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that  thoi 
sands  upon  thousands  have  registered  their  prote. 
in  the  only  way  open  to  them.    They  have  escape 

Castro's  refugees  are  but  a  page  in  this  unhapj 
history.  In  Korea  a  great  majority,  not  only  c 
north  Korean  prisoners  but  of  Chinese  prisonei 
as  well,  opted  not  to  return  to  Communis 
tyranny.  Tibetans  have  streamed  across  India 
frontiers  to  escape  Chinese  oppression.  Tens  (J 
thousands  fled  from  Hungary  and  now  live  i 
many  lands  here  represented.  Most  revealing  c 
all,  over  3  million  Germans  have  escaped  froi 
East  Germany — "voting  with  their  feet"  agains 
the  regime.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  stream  in  t 
opposite  sense.  People  fly  to  freedom,  not  awa 
from  it. 

I  would  urge  you  not  to  be  deafened  by  violer 
words  designed  to  paint  the  Cuban  freedom  fighi 
ers  as  "running  dogs  of  imperialism,"  "capitalist 
lackeys,"  "mercenaries,"  and  all  the  other  familia 
and  repellent  jargon  of  the  Communist  work 
This  evening  I  am  informed  that  three  of  the  s 
members  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  ha 
sons  engaged  in  this  enterprise.    Juan  Verona  ha 
a  son,  a  nephew,  and  two  brothers ;  Miro  Cardor 
had  a  son :  Hevia  his  only  son.    And  yet  I  hea 
these  speakers  call  this  "an  adventure  of  America 
mercenaries."    The  Cuban  refugees  are  but  a  pa 
of  a  great  multitude  of  men  who  have  left  the 
homes,  who  have  lost  their  all,  who  have  risk 
death  and  disaster  sooner  than  live  in  chains. 

Why?  Because  they  long  for  security  again 
unpredictable  arrest,  against  the  midnight  knoc 
on  the  door.  They  long  to  be  free  from  malev 
lence  and  informers  and  spite.  They  seek  a  socie 
in  which  a  man  may  speak  his  mind ;  they  want  f 
themselves  and  their  children  a  political  system 
which  the  law  is  a  shield,  not  a  trap,  and  in  whi 
the  power  of  an  omnipotent  state  does  not  exerci 
over  them  the  terror  of  a  nameless  death. 

These  are  not  small  things.  Cubans  thoug 
them  worth  dying  for  when  with  Fidel  Castro  the 
fought  to  overthrow  Batista.  They  think  so  no^ 
when  they  fight  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  tha 
Castro  has  set  up  in  its  place.  And  the  struggl 
for  freedom  will  continue — as  it  always  has  an 
always  must.  For  these  are  rights  so  precious  to 
the  soul  of  man  that  the  longing  for  them  canno 
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quenched.    I  believe  that  men  will  continue  to 

ready  to  die  for  them — as  the  Cuban  freedom 

liters  have  done  this  week. 

\.nd  I  believe  that  no  despot  will  ever  finally 

76  quiet  sleep  because  of  the  human  heart's  un- 

mbering  desire  to  be  free. 

rhis  is  our  faith.    This  is  the  faith  of  the  free 

iety  in  which  we  live.    And  I  believe  this  is  and 

.1  ultimately  be  the  faith  of  all  mankind. 

XTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 
xican  Draft  Resolution  '" 

'he  General  Assembly, 

laving  heard  the  statements  made  by  the  Minister  for 
■eign  Affairs  of  Cuba,  by  the  representative  of  the 
ited  States  of  America  and  by  other  representatives, 
)eeply  concerned  over  the  situation  described  therein, 
continuation  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  peace, 
'onsidering  that  it  is  a  permanent  aim  of  the  United 
;ions  to  develop  friendly  relations  based  on  respect  for 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
pies, 

"irmly  believing  that  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
be  internal  affairs  of  any  State  imposes  an  obligation 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  en- 
raging or  promoting  civil  strife  in  other  States, 
findful  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  States,  under  Article 
jf  the  Charter,  to  seek  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
the  means  enumerated  therein, 

.  Makes  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  States  to  ensure  that 
ir  territories  and  resources  are  not  used  to  promote  a 
il  war  in  Cuba ; 

.  Urges  them  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  any  activity 
t  might  result  in  further  bloodshed ; 
I  Requests  them  to  co-operate,  in  keeping  with  the 
rit  of  the  Charter,  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful  solution 
the  present  situation. 


'en-Power  Resolution  13 

"he  General  Assembly, 

laving  heard  the  statements  made  by  the  Minister  for 
ternal  Relations  of  Cuba,  the  representative  of  the 
ited  States  of  America  and  other  representatives, 
deeply  concerned  over  the  situation  disclosed  therein, 
ich  is  disturbing  world  public  opinion  and  the  eontin- 
:ion  of  which  could  endanger  world  peace, 
lecalling  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  Security 
incil  resolution  of  19  July  1960"  and  the  peaceful 
ans  of  settlement  established  at  the  Seventh  Meeting 
Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
publics, 

Considering  that  the  States  Members  of  the  United 
tions  are  under  an  obligation  to  settle  their  disputes 
negotiations  and  other  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
nner  that  international  peace  and  security,  and  justice, 
!  not  endangered, 

Vxhorts  all  Member  States  to  take  such  peaceful  action 
is  open  to  them  to  remove  existing  tension. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Dahomey 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Dahomey,  Louis  Ignacio-Pinto,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
April  17.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  222  dated  April  17. 

Indonesia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  Zairin  Zain,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  April  17. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  225  dated  April  17. 

Upper  Volta 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Upper  Volta,  Frederic  Guirma,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
April  17.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  224  dated  April  17. 

Niger 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Niger,  Issoufou  Saidou  Djermakoye, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy 
on  April  17.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  223  dated  April  17. 


"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.275;  adopted  in  Committee  I  on 
Apr.  21  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31  (including  U.S.),  with  25 
abstentions.  The  vote  in  plenary  session  on  the  same  day 
was  41  to  35,  with  20  abstentions ;  the  resolution  therefore 
failed  of  adoption  because  it  lacked  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

13  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1616(XV)  (A/C.1/L.276,  as  amend- 
ed) ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Apr.  21  by  a  vote  of 
59  (including  U.S.)  to  13,  with  24  abstentions.  The  draft 
resolution  as  adopted  in  Committee  I  contained  an  oper- 
ative paragraph  1  which  read  as  follows :  "Exhorts  those 
Member  States  which  belong  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  lend  their  assistance  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing a  settlement  by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  to  report  to  the  United  Nations,  as  soon 
as  possible,  within  the  present  year,  the  measures  they 
have  taken  to  achieve  settlement  by  peaceful  means."  On 
a  separate  vote  this  paragraph  failed  of  adoption  by  a 
vote  of  56  (including  U.S.)  to  32,  with  8  abstentions. 

14  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  204. 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  April  17 


Press  release  227  dated  April  17 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  shall  be  leaving  here  shortly 
to  meet  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis  of  Greece  and 
his  official  party.  Although  we  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  Prime  Ministers  and  other  distinguished 
foreign  statesmen  in  this  country  on  informal  or 
so-called  working  visits,  this  is  the  first  official 
visit  in  the  technical  sense  which  we  are  having. 
Mr.  Caramanlis  will  be  8  days  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  very  much  to  his 
visit. 

Situation  in  Laos 

The  Soviet  reply  to  the  British  proposals  [on 
Laos]  was  received  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
There  are  several  documents  involved  and  we  are 
giving  them  careful  study,  but  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  this  is  a  reply  to  the  British  and  not 
to  the  United  States.  We  have  not  yet  heard  from 
our  own  Embassy  about  any  comments  which 
might  have  been  made  there. 

Our  first  impression,  however,  is  that,  while  it 
retains  most  of  the  constructive  elements  of  the 
Soviet  reply  of  April  l,1  the  present  answer  does 
not  fully  clarify  the  key  point  of  the  timing  of  the 
cease-fire  and  the  mechanisms  for  this  verification. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  critical  matter  in  terms 
of  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  situation  to  a 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  situation 
on  the  ground  because  what  happens  in  Laos  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  that  country,  and  we  shall  follow  the 
events  in  that  country  very  closely  where  we,  of 
course,  have  means  for  determining  what  might  be 
in  the  minds  of  those  on  the  other  side. 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  545. 


The  Issue  in  Cuba 

The  question  of  Cuba  is  being  debated  today  ii 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
There  have  been  many  reports  of  further  disorder 
in  Cuba  and  additional  landings  on  the  Cubai 
coast.  These  are  being  made  the  subject  of  inflam 
matory  charges  against  the  United  States  by  th 
Castro  regime.  Since  this  debate  cannot  easily  g 
on  in  two  places  simultaneously,  I  do  not  wish  t 
pursue  it  in  detail  here,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  , 
few  observations. 

The  issue  in  Cuba  is  not  between  Cuba  and  th 
United  States  but  between  the  Castro  dictatorshi 
and  the  Cuban  people.  This  is  not  the  first  tim 
that  dictators  have  attempted  to  blame  their  trot 
bles  with  their  own  people  on  foreigners.  Nor 
it  the  first  time  that  refugees  from  tyranny  hav 
attempted  to  join  their  own  countrymen  to  cha 
lenge  a  dictatorial  regime.  Dr.  Castro  himse 
was  such  a  refugee  who  attracted  much  sympath 
and  practical  support,  both  inside  and  outsid 
Cuba,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  fighting  ty 
anny  instead  of  practicing  it. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  sympathy  of  tf 
American  people  for  those  who  wish  to  be  fre 
whether  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  or  in  oi 
own  neighborhood.  We  are  not  indifferent  ^ 
intrusion  into  this  hemisphere  by  the  Commun 
conspiracy  which,  as  recently  as  December  196 
declared  its  intentions  to  destroy  free  institutioi 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  shall  work  togeth 
with  other  governments  of  this  hemisphere  to  me 
efforts  by  this  conspiracy  to  extend  its  penetratio 
The  present  struggle  in  Cuba,  however,  is  a  stru 
gle  by  Cubans  for  their  own  freedom.  There 
not  and  will  not  be  any  intervention  there  t 


See  p.  667. 
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lited  States  forces.  The  President  has  made 
is  clear  as  well  as  our  determination  to  do  all  we 
ssibly  can  to  insure  that  Americans  do  not  par- 
ipate  in  these  actions  in  Cuba.3 
We  do  not  have  full  information  on  what  is  hap- 
ning  on  that  island.  Much  of  what  we  have 
tnes  from  the  Castro  regime  itself  and  indicates 
at  serious  unrest  and  disorders  are  to  be  found 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  not  able,  there- 
re,  to  answer  detailed  questions  about  what  is 
confused  scene.  The  American  people  are  en- 
led  to  know  whether  we  are  intervening  in  Cuba 
intend  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  answer  to 
at  question  is  no.  What  happens  in  Cuba  is  for 
e  Cuban  people  themselves  to  decide. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  try  to  take  a  few  of  your 
estions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  your  categorical  state- 
znt  that  we  are  not  going  to  intervene  in  Cuba, 
riod,  mean  that  this  administration  is  abandon- 
g  the  traditional  reservation  tliat  we  reserve  the 
yht  to  intervene  to  protect  American  lives? 

A.  That  particular  question  is  one  for  the  fu- 
re,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  relate  it  particularly 
Cuba  because  of  the  debate  now  going  on  in  the 
nited  Nations  at  this  very  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  past  the  Soviet  Union — 
deed  Premier  Khruslichev — has  said  that  the 
wiets  would  go  to  the  aid  of  Cuba.  I  believe  at 
te  point  Premier  Khrushchev  said  urockets  will 
/."  What  would  our  attitude  be  in  the  event  of 
■tervention  by  the  Soviets  to  help  the  Castro 
gi/me? 

A.  I  would  not  wish  to  answer  a  hypothetical 
lestion  of  that  sort  this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  contact 
ir  Government  is  maintaining,  if  any,  with  tlie 
>-called  Revolutionary  Council  in  New  York, 
hose  representatives  came  down  and  called  on 
ou  a  few  days  ago,  and  would  you  tell  us  when  the 
'st  contact  ivith  that  group  was? 

A.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  answer  questions  on 
uba,  but  I  must  stand  on  the  statement  I  have 
ist  made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  ansioer  questions 
bout  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service? 


*  See  footnote  2,  p.  661. 
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A.  Why  don't  you  ask  it,  and  I  will  see. 
(Laughter.) 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  very  puzzling  case  of  this 
pilot  who  landed  in  Miami,  after  saying  he  had  de- 
fected from  the  Cuban  Air  Force.  The  Immigra- 
tion Service,  although  his  picture  was  printed — 
Castro  has  challenged  us  to  produce  him  to  verify 
the  story  that  he  told.  Why  do  we  not  allow  the 
press  to  see  this  man?  Is  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice making  policy  for  the  State  Department? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  question  which  started  as  one 
on  the  Immigration  Service  and  became  one  on 
Cuba,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  answer  that  this 
morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  another  question  that 
arises.  If  the  rebels  succeed  in  establishing  a  solid 
foothold  in  Cuba,  would  we  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider or  to  grant  diplomatic  recognition? 

A.  That  is  a  question  for  the  future,  into  which 
I  can't  go  this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  get  off  Cuba — 

A.  Thank  you.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  situation  in  Laos — and 
you  have  already  explained  what  the  diplomatic- 
note  situation  is — more  practically  than  that,  do 
you  believe  that  there  is  an  element  of  stalling 
in  the  Russian  handling  of  this  matter  in  order 
to  enable  the  pro-Communist  elements  to  consoli- 
date their  position  there? 

A.  Well,  there  is  of  course  a  close  connection 
between  the  pace  of  diplomatic  discussion  and 
what  happens  on  the  ground  in  Laos.  We  feel 
that  the  situation  in  Laos  is  dangerous  and  that 
the  diplomatic  discussion  ought  to  move  promptly 
in  order  to  bring  that  dangerous  situation  under 
control.  The  question  of  stalling  is  one  which 
turns  upon  how  discussions  relate  to  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  we  are  of  course  watching  that  very 
closely.  I  would  not  want  to  characterize  that 
particular  point  at  the  time,  but  it  is  obviously 
a  very  critical  point. 

Role  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  what  role 
you  would  expect  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
play  in  any  broadened  government  in  Laos?  I 
believe  he  is  arriving  here  tomorrow. 
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A.  We  ourselves  have  no  special  role  for 
Souvanna  Phouma  in  mind.  The  constitution  of 
a  government  in  Laos  is  for  the  Laotian  leaders 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
easily  negotiated  out  internationally  because  the 
constitution  of  a  government  is  essentially  a  do- 
mestic matter  and,  since  government  personalities 
change,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  international 
agreement  very  easily.  Incidentally,  we  under- 
stand that  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  going  down  to  the  Black  Sea  to 
see  Mr.  Khrushchev,  may  delay  his  arrival  here 
for  a  day.4 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  in  an 
interview  this  morning  that,  while  there  are 
neutral  nations,  there  are  no  neutral  men.  He 
was  talking  about  the  tripartitism,  I  think,  that 
they  are  trying  to  practice  now.  In  the  light  of 
that,  how  would  you  characterize  Souvanna 
Phouma? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  characterize  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  in  terms  of  that  declaration  of 
Soviet  policy.  As  you  know,  that  policy  is  under 
study  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  these  days — 
in  the  attack  on  the  Secretary-General  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  so-called  tripartite  pro- 
posals for  the  control  machinery  in  the  nuclear 
test  talks,  and  in  other  respects.  We  believe  that 
on  the  issues  raised  by  the  manifesto  put  out  by 
the  Communist  summit  last  December  there  are 
very  far-reaching  issues  in  which  those  who  wish 
to  be  free  must  be  concerned.  I  think  this  idea 
that  no  one,  that  no  individual,  can  be  neutral 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
national organization ;  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
peaceful  processes  of  adjudication,  mediation,  and 
would  set  the  world  back  a  very  long  way  indeed 
in  settling  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a 
"no",  sir,  could  you  tell  me  whether  this  Govern- 
ment is  sympathetic  toward  those  who  are  fighting 
tyranny? 

A.  I  have  indicated  so  in  my  statement  earlier. 


: 

,< 


4  On  Apr.  18  the  Department  of  State  was  informed 
that  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  on  that  day  had  notified 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow,  through  his  secretary, 
that  he  had  canceled  his  plans  to  visit  Washington  in 
order  to  return  to  Laos  on  schedule. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  whafs  your  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Laos?  Are 
the  pro-C ommunist  rebels  advancing? 

A.  There  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  recent  daj 
or  two  some  troop  movements  of  minor  sorts  which 
may  be  indicative,  and  the  Soviet  supply,  of  course 
is  continuing.  And  we  are  watching  both  of  those 
very  closely. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  going  into  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  Cuban  physical  action,  could  yov 
amplify  for  us  the  United  States  position  on  m 
terial  aid  to  the  Cuban  forces  opposing  Cast; 
in  relation  to  our  commitments  under  the  OA& 
[Organisation  of  American  States']  agreements'! 

A.  I  would  not  wish  to  get  into  that  questior 
in  the  middle  of  debate  in  New  York  this  morning 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Cuba,  did  we  have  an§ 
advance  word  that  any  such  attack  or  invasior 
was  coming  this  morning? 

A.  Again  I  would  prefer  not  to  get  into  thai 
question. 

Question  of  Cease-Fire  in  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  Laos,  can  yoi, 
tell  us  how  you  feel  the  situation  may  develop  ii 
the  next  few  days?  Is  there  very  much  time 
continue  to  wait  before  you  decide  what  to  do 

A.  I  think  the  most  immediate  step  is  to  clarif; 
immediately  this  question  of  a  cease-fire  and  th< 
means  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  a  genuine  cease 
fire  is  in  effect.  We  have  no  problems  about  thi 
meeting,  about  the  calling  of  an  international  con 
trol  commission.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  wi 
have  no  problems  about  a  conference  to  try  t< 
find  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  question.  Bu 
we  do  have  problems  about  a  prolonged  delay  ir 
establishing  a  cease-fire  which  would  open  th< 
way  for  the  negotiations  which  might  bring  thi: 
situation  to  a  settlement. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  latest  Soviet  reph 
on  this  subject  has  advanced  the  prospect  for 
cease-fire  or  simply  left  it  up  in  the  air? 

A.  I  think,  pending  clarification,  it  would 
difficult  to  be  precise  on  this  point,  quite  franklj 
This  is  a  matter  which  we  are  studying  now  ai 
on  which  we  will  be  in  touch  with  other  govern 
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lents  again  and  presumably  again  with  the 
oviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  lias  teen  some  criticism 
i  Congress  that  the  policy  you  are  pursuing  in 
aos,  that  is,  the  international  conference  and  the 
ntaolishment  of  neutralism  there,  would  lead  to 
\e  introduction  of  Communists  into  the  govern- 
ment who  could  then  subvert  that  government  and 
l.  would  quickly  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Vhat  assurance  can  you  give  on  that  point? 

A.  Well,  a  government  which  is  capable  of  sub- 
arting  the  country  to  communism  is,  of  course, 
ot  a  government  which  can  sustain  a  country  in 

neutral,  independent  position.  I  have  had  a 
liance  to  discuss  these  matters  with  a  number  of 
le  congressional  leaders  and  congressional  com- 
littees,  and  this  is  something,  of  course,  which  is 
mch  involved  in  discussions  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell  us  whether 
)e  invited  Prince  Phouma  to  visit  Washington? 

A.  Yes,  we  indicated  to  him  that  if  he  could 
rrange  a  schedule  to  come  here  we  should  be  very 
appy  to  see  him.  He  comes  here,  of  course,  as  a 
rivate  citizen,  not  as  an  alleged  official  of  the 
Laotian  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  keeping  a  close 
latch  on  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Laos, 
loio  does  that  relate  to  the  way  in  which  things 
•iere  left  after  the  SEATO  conference?  5  //  the 
Ituation  on  the  ground  in  Laos  reaches  a  certain 
<oint,  do  these  appropriate  steps  that  were  re- 
erred  to  in  the  communique  automatically  go  in- 
o  effect? 

A.  The  SEATO  governments  are  among  those 
rho  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  situation  in 
>aos,  and  this  obviously  is  something  which  they 
11  had  in  mind  when  they  issued  their  statement 
t  the  SEATO  conference.  I  would  not  suppose 
aat  in  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  anything  con- 

ngent  ahead  of  us,  that  is,  that  could  possibly 
e  called  automatic  when  governments  are  dealing 

5  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  after  the  seventh 
onual  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
rganization,  together  with  statements  by  Secretary 
tosk,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  547. 

'Ibid.,  Apr.  24, 1961,  p.  579. 

7Ibid.,  May  1,1961,  p.  621. 


with  as  complicated  and  difficult  situations  as  this 
one. 

Strengthening  the  NATO  Alliance 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  that  the  visits  of  Prime 
Minister  Macmillane  and  Chancellor  Adenauer1 
are  over,  could  you  give  us  some  indication  of  your 
thinking,  the  administration's  thinking,  on 
methods,  prospects,  for  improving  the  cohesion  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we 
hope  to  move,  and  these  will  be,  of  course,  dis- 
cussed among  other  governments  members  of 
NATO  and  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  particu- 
larly at  the  forthcoming  Oslo  conference.  For 
example,  we  believe  that  a  good  deal  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  greater  amount  of  consultation 
among  the  members  on  important  issues  that  are 
before  the  member  governments  and  before  the 
Atlantic  Community.  "We  feel  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  informal  and,  indeed,  active  cooperation 
among  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
in  the  economic  field  which  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development].  "We  think  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  great  al- 
liance can  be  strengthened,  and  we  shall  be  dis- 
cussing those  fully  with  other  members  between 
now  and  the  Oslo  meeting  and  continuing  from 
that  point  on  for  a  considerable  period. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  hoio 
would  you  assess  then  the  actions  and  statements 
of  President  de  Gaulle  regarding  NATO  and  the 
position  of  the  French  Government  regarding  the 
payment  for  the  Congo  action? 

A.  These  are  questions  which  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  discussing  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. As  you  know,  the  President  is  going  over 
to  visit  with  General  de  Gaulle  a  little  later. 
France  is  a  very  important  member  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  and  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
and  these  are  matters  which  will,  of  course,  be 
fully  discussed  with  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  our  best  infor- 
mation, is  there  a  full-scale  invasion  of  Cuba 
under  way,  or  is  this  merely  a  landing  of  guer- 
rilla forces? 
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A.  I  would  not  have  supposed  from  the  press 
reports  that  I  have  heard  that  anything  is  hap- 
pening that  could  be  called  a  full-scale  invasion. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  incidents  and  a  lot  of 
groups  active  in  that  situation  over  the  months 
since  the  large-scale  defections  from  the  Castro 
regime  occurred.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
would  lead  me  to  characterize  it  as  a  large-scale 
invasion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  an  American  policy 
on  the  use  of  American  soil,  or  on  forbidding  the 
use  of  American  soil,  to  train,  equip,  or  other- 
wise get  together  for  Cuban  forces  against  Castro? 
Do  we  have  a  policy  one  way  or  another  that 
you  can  state? 

A.  What  is  going  on  in  Cuba  is  not  taking 
place  from  American  soil. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  last  press  confer- 
ence? you  indicated  that  something  might  be  done 
regarding  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States — 
that  it  was  imminent.  Can  you  throw  any  more 
light  on  that? 

A.  Yes,  that  has  been  reserved  for  somewhat 
further  study  because  of  some  technical  ques- 
tions that  were  encountered.  This  has  not  been 
brought  to  a  final  answer  as  yet. 

Q.  When  you  say  "technical,"  do  you  mean 
treaties  here  or  abroad,  or  just  what? 

A.  There  were  some  technical  and  legal  ques- 
tions about  the  kinds  of  control  that  we  had  in 
mind  that  we  had  to  study  further. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Department  been  in 
touch  xoith  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'' 
Union  in  an  effort  to  delay  the  boycott  that  they 
are  threatening  to  impose  on  the  first  of  May  on 
Japanese  imported  woolen  suits? 

A.  Officials  have  been  in  touch  with  them.  I 
am  not  personally  immediately  sure  whether 
from  the  Department  of  State  or  from  other 
departments. 

Q.  Returning  to  Laos,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of 
the  Communist  advances  and  strengthening  of 
position  in  Laos,  do  you  believe  that  Russia  is 
truly  interested  in  a  genuine  cease-fire? 

A.  This  is  what  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
finding  out.  In  the  discussions  that  have  gone  on 
the  Soviets  have  indicated  that  they  believe  that 


8  Ibid.,  Mar.  27,  1961,  p.  433. 
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Laos  should  be  an  Austrian-type  neutral — inde 
pendent  Laos.  We  think  that  that  is  a  satisfac 
tory  answer  in  Laos.  Now  the  problem  is  whethe 
both  sides  mean  the  same  things  by  that  kind  o 
language. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  clarify  further 
point  which  has  been  asked  before:  You  said  i, 
your  statement  that  we  sympathise  with  the  group 
which  seek  to  overthrow  tyranny,  and  I  think  Mi 
[Charles]  Shutt  asked  specifically  whether  w 
were  sympathetic  toward  the  anti-Castro  group 
which  are  specifically  trying  to  overthrow  th 
Castro  regime  at  this  moment.  Would  you  answe 
to  that  point? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  indicated  in  my  statemer 
that  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  sympathetic  to  thos 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

Q.  Mr  Secretary,  is  the  United  States  Nav 
note,  or  is  it  prepared  to  stop  armaments  movin 
to  Castro? 

A.  The  President  has  indicated  that  there  wi 
be  no  intervention  by  U.S.  forces  in  Cuba 

Q.  What  about  the  Russian  arms  and  thing 
of  that  nature? 

A.  I  will  leave  those  answers  unless  and  unt 
the  question  arises  in  another  way. 


Geneva  Nuclear  Test  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  how  you 
the  progress  in  the  nuclear  test-ban  talks 
Geneva? 

A.  There  has  been  little  to  add  in  the  mo 
recent  days  about  the  negotiations  there.  T 
discussions  now  will  try  to  fill  out  the  subjec 
that  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  concludin 
treaty.  Some  very  serious  questions  have  alrea 
arisen.  I  mentioned  the  one,  for  example,  on 
tripartite  control  of  the  inspection  mechanis 
But  we  do  want  to  find  out  exactly  which  are 
central  and  key  issues  by  further  discussion, 
I  have  nothing  in  detail  to  report  on  that  t 
morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  in  view 
the  Walter  Lippmann  interview  with  Mr.  Khr 
shchev  this  morning,  wouldn't  you  suppose — i 
you  still  have  any  hope  that  any  kind  of  an  agr< 
ment  coidd  be  reached?    He  seemed  to  slam 
door  pretty  hard,  didn't  he? 
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A.  They  have  indicated  that  they  feel  very 
trongly  about  this  matter  of  the  tripartite  thesis 
md  international  organizations.  But  we  would 
ike  to  find  out  what  their  attitude  is  on  the  entire 
•ange  of  important  issues  in  the  nuclear  test  ban 
o  see  whether  we  can't  resolve  these  questions. 
But  there  is  obvious  difficulty  in  that  this  tri- 
>artite  problem  remains. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Press :  Thank  you. 


'resident  Kennedy  Salutes  Korea 
m  Anniversary  of  Revolution 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

Vhite  House  press  release  dated  April  18 

Today  the  Korean  Government  and  people  are 
;elebrating  the  first  anniversary  of  the  April  19 
devolution  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  should 
ike  to  salute  the  Korean  Government  and  people 
>n  this  important  occasion  and  express  the  respect 
md  admiration  which  the  American  people  have 
n  their  hearts  for  the  Korean  people,  who  have 
;o  courageously  demonstrated  their  devotion  to  the 
;ause  of  political  democracy  and  social  progress. 

On  this  significant  anniversary  I  should  like  to 
iffirm  to  the  Korean  people  once  again  that  the 
[Jnited  States  shares  their  hopes  and  ideals  and 
hat  my  Government  intends  to  continue  to  assist 
he  Korean  Government  in  every  possible  and  ap- 
propriate way  in  its  efforts  to  lead  the  Korean 
people  toward  the  better  life  they  so  greatly  desire 
ind  deserve. 


U.S.  To  Give  Additional  $15  Million 
To  Aid  Korean  Economy 

Press  release  233  dated  April  17 

Secretary  Rusk  announced  on  April  17  that  the 
United  States  will  contribute  an  additional  $15 
million  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction,  rehabilitation, 
and  growth  of  the  Korean  economy.  Five  million 
dollars  of  this  grant  will  be  given  in  regular  aid, 
and  $10  million  will  be  given  in  agricultural 
commodities. 

This  action  illustrates  the  continuing  desire  of 
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the  United  States  to  assist  the  Korean  people  in 
their  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
supporting  economy  in  Korea. 


President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
Visits  United  States,  May  3-13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  21 
(press  release  247)  that  arrangements  were  being 
completed  for  the  state  visit  of  Habib  Bourguiba, 
President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic,  to  the  United 
States  this  spring  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Bourguiba  will  arrive 
at  Washington  from  Canada  on  May  3.  The 
party  will  leave  Washington  on  May  6  on  a  trip 
that  will  include  stops  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  New  York  City.  They  will  depart  for 
Ireland  on  May  13. 


Fund  To  Settle  Persecutee  Claims 
Established  by  Austria 

Press  release  235  dated  April  18 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
on  April  14,  1961,  the  Austrian  Parliament  com- 
pleted legislative  action  which  established  a  Fund 
for  the  Settlement  of  Certain  Property  Losses  of 
Political  Persecutees  (Fond  zur  Abgeltung  gewis- 
ser  Vermoegensverluste  politisch  Verfolgter). 

The  fund,  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Austria  in  May 
1959,1  in  implementation  of  article  26  of  the  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty,  will  have  a  capital  in  the 
equivalent  amount  of  $6  million  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  of  persons  who  were  subject  to  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  political  persecution  in  Austria  from 
March  13,  1938,  to  May  8,  1945,  and  whose  bank 
accounts,  securities,  mortgages,  or  money  were  the 
subject  of  forced  transfers  or  were  confiscated  by 
Nazi  authorities.  The  fund  will  also  settle  claims 
of  persecutees  as  defined  above  for  their  payments 
of  the  discriminatory  taxes  known  as  Reichsflucht- 
steuer  and  Suehneleistung  der  Jvden  (JUVA). 
The  fimd  will  be  exempt  from  Austrian  taxes,  and 
payments  from  the  fund  will  not  constitute  income 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  4253. 
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on  which  the  recipients  are  liable  for  Austrian 
taxes. 

All  persecutees  who  sustained  losses  in  the 
above-enumerated  categories  are  entitled  to  file 
claims  regardless  of  their  present  residence. 
Claim  forms  will  be  available  in  the  near  future  at 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  2343  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  O,  or  at  the  nearest  Austrian  con- 
sulate. Austrian  consulates  are  located  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Portland  (Oreg.),  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  Miami,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Boston,  and  Seattle,  and  inquiries  for 
further  information  should  be  directed  to  Aus- 
trian representatives. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  12,000  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  emigrated  from 
Austria  and  who  suffered  some  form  of  persecu- 
tion during  the  Nazi  period.  Many  of  these  in- 
dividuals will  be  in  a  position  to  claim  benefits 
under  the  new  fund. 


Volume  XI  in  German  War  Documents 
Series  Released  by  Department 

Press  release  236  dated  April  19,  for  release  April  24 

A  further  volume  of  documents  on  German 
foreign  policy  was  released  on  April  24  by  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  the  14th  such 
volume  of  the  cooperative  project  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  publishing  au- 
thoritative texts  of  documents  from  the  archives 
of  the  former  German  Foreign  Office  captured 
by  Allied  forces  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

The  volume  begins  on  September  1,  1940,  fol- 
lowing the  Vienna  Award,  which  established  the 
wartime  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
and  it  terminates  at  the  end  of  January  1941. 

The  738  documents  of  this  volume  are  presented 
in  chronological  order,  but  the  analytical  list  of 
papers  presents  them  by  topic,  enabling  the  reader 
easily  to  follow  any  main  subject. 

As  is  customary  in  this  series,  the  selection  of 
documents  has  been  made  jointly  by  the  British, 
French,  and  U.S.  editors,  who  share  responsibility 
for  the  selections  made.  Under  a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement some  of  the  volumes  are  edited  and 
printed  by  the  British  and  some  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  volume  has  been  edited  by  the 
U.S.  editors  and  printed  at  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.     A  British  edition  bound  from 
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flat  sheets  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  being  released  simultaneously  with  the 
U.S.  edition. 

Copies  of  the  volume,  Department  of  State 
publication  7083,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $4.75  each. 


Fingerprinting  Regulations  Amended 
for  Certain  Nonimmigrant  Aliens 

Press  release  249  dated  April  22 

The  Federal  Register  on  April  22  published 
regulations x  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  amending  the  requirements 
for  fingerprinting  nonimmigrant  aliens  who  re- 
main in  this  country  longer  than  1  year.  Unde: 
these  regulations  nonimmigrant  aliens  who  are  m 
tionals  of  countries  that  fingerprint  U.S.  citize: 
in  like  circumstances  will  be  required  to  be  finger 
printed  when  they  have  been  here  1  year.  Finger 
printing  is  waived  for  other  nonimmigrant  aliens) 
regardless  of  the  length  of  their  stay  here,  proi 
vided  they  maintain  their  legal  status  as  noni 
grants. 

The  new  regulations  are  based  on  an  agreement 
of  April  5,  1961,  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  for  the  implementation 
of  section  8  of  the  act  of  September  11, 1957,  which 
authorized  the  waiver  of  the  fingerprinting  re- 
quirement. The  agreement  of  April  5,  1961,  re- 
places one  dated  October  9,  1957,2  under  which 
fingerprinting  was  waived  for  all  nonimmigrant 
aliens  during  the  first  year  of  their  stay  in  this 
country.  Under  both  agreements  fingerprinting 
is  waived  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  all  nonimmi- 
grant visa  applicants. 

According  to  available  inf ormation,  the  follow- 
ing countries  apply  a  fingerprinting  requirement 
to  nonimmigrant  U.S.  nationals  staying  in  theii 
territory : 

Bolivia  Monaco 

Brazil  Nicaragua 

Chile  Peru 

Colombia  Philippines 

Ethiopia  Portugal 

Hong  Kong  Spain 

Malaya  Venezuela 


'26  Fed.  Reg.  3563. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  682. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Economic  and  Social  Progress  in  the  Americas 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  10-14-  Following  are 
statements  made  by  Douglas  Dillon,  /Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
IDB. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  APRIL  8 

I  am  delighted  to  find  myself,  at  long  last,  in 
your  wonderful  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

You  must  be  aware  that  the  Brazilian  people 
have  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  my  country- 
men. Together  we  have  shared  decades  of  friend- 
ly relations,  in  good  times  and  bad,  which  date 
back  to  the  days  of  your  empire.  We  remember 
our  comradeship  in  arms  during  World  War  II, 
when  Brazilians  and  Americans  fought  and  died 
side  by  side.  We  recall  with  admiration  the  in- 
numerable occasions  where  the  statesmen  of 
Brazil  have  f orthrightly  taken  the  lead  in  defend- 
ing the  democratic  ideals,  in  promoting  solidarity 
among  the  American  Republics,  and  in  furthering 
the  progress  of  free  men  everywhere.  We  know 
that  the  friendship  between  our  two  peoples  will 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  critical  months  and 
years  ahead.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts 
to  realize  the  great  promise  of  this  vast  land,  and 
we  pledge  our  full  cooperation  in  helping  to  meet 
the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  new  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  is  taking  place  here  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  is  a  welcome  opportunity  for  me  to 
join  with  representatives  of  the  other  Americas 
in  discussing  the  vital  social  and  economic  prob- 


lems we  are  all  determined  to  solve  through  co- 
operative action.  During  the  first  few  months  of 
its  operations,  the  Bank  has  shown  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  a  dynamic  force  for  growth  and 
progress.  I  hope  that  this  meeting  will  reinforce 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Brazil  and  of  the 
hemisphere  in  this  important  institution. 

During  the  past  3  weeks  in  Washington  Ambas- 
sador [Walther]  Moreira  Salles  and  I  have  been 
discussing  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States, 
along  with  other  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional institutions,  can  work  with  the  Government 
of  Brazil  in  carrying  forward  its  important  new 
program  to  achieve  steady  economic  growth  under 
conditions  of  financial  stability.  I  look  forward 
to  conversations  with  your  Finance  Minister,  Dr. 
Clemente  Mariani,  during  my  stay  here,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  find  it  possible  to  visit  Wash- 
ington soon  to  continue  the  discussions  initiated 
by  Ambassador  Moreira  Salles. 

Before  leaving  Brazil  I  hope  to  visit  your  ex- 
citing new  capital,  Brasilia,  which  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  entire  world. 

STATEMENT  AT  IDB  MEETING,  APRIL  11 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  in  my  new  capacity  as  a  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The  con- 
cept of  the  Bank  as  a  vital  instrument  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  has  been  close  to  my  heart 
since  1958,  when  I  had  the  high  privilege  of 
informing  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  United  States  support  for  this 
new  and  long  dreamed-of  joint  venture.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  347. 
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We  are  all  grateful  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Brazil  for  inviting  us  to  this  gracious 
and  hospitable  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  fame 
of  Rio  as  a  world  metropolis  is  too  well  established 
for  us  to  enrich  it  further  by  our  remarks.  But 
we  can  and  do  extend  our  warm  thanks  to  the 
friendly  people  of  this  lovely  city  for  making  our 
stay  so  very  pleasant. 

I  also  cannot  fail  to  congratulate  our  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil, 
for  the  inspiration  which  he  has  given  to  our 
deliberations  by  the  wisdom  of  his  words.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  first  birthday  of  the  Bank  is  be- 
ing celebrated  here  in  Brazil,  whose  genius  gave 
us  the  noble  concept  of  Operagao  Panamericana.2 
Operation  Pan  America,  born  of  onrushing  social 
change  and  the  awakening  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple, speaks  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Americas.  It  is  a  spiritual  call  to  action, 
action  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  many 
millions  who  now  struggle  in  poverty  and  to  give 
their  lives  real  meaning  in  terms  of  personal 
freedom  and  individual  dignity. 

More  than  a  century  ago  democracy  raised  its 
voice  throughout  Latin  America  in  a  revolution- 
ary grito  for  liberty.  Operation  Pan  America 
is  the  grito  of  the  20th  century,  an  insistent  and 
inexorable  demand  for  liberation  from  the  human 
misery  created  by  crushing  economic  and  social 
conditions.  The  governments  and  the  peoples  of 
the  hemisphere  are  responding  to  the  call.  At 
San  Salvador,  a  year  ago,  we  joined  in  inaugu- 
rating the  Inter-American  Bank.3  At  Bogota, 
last  fall,  we  joined  in  launching  an  unprecedented 
social  development  program  for  Latin  America, 
a  program  which  substantially  enlarged  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Bank.4  The  stage  is  now 
set  for  us  to  join  together  again  in  a  vast,  ex- 
panded effort  to  achieve  our  goals  through  prac- 
tical and  concrete  measures  affecting  all  aspects  of 
economic  and  social  life. 

President  Janio  Quadros  in  his  message  last 
month  to  the  National  Congress  stated : 

As  was  recognized  by  the  Act  of  Bogota,  in  which  the 
major  practical  and  theoretical  points  of  Operation  Pan 
America  were  consecrated,  the  solution  of  the  problems 


2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 

'Ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1960,  p.  263. 
*  Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  I960,  p.  533. 
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which  afflict  the  Continent  will  depend  substantially  on 
economic  progress.     That  economic  progress  will  not  be| 
stimulated  until  the  Governments  of  America  decide  to 
pass  from  the  plane  of  theoretical  formulations  to  the 
terrain  of  the  practical  execution  of  adequate  measures. 

To  "pass  from  the  plane  of  theoretical  formula- 
tions to  the  terrain  of  the  practical  execution  of 
adequate  measures" — and  to  do  so  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale — this  is  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy.5    In  President  Kennedy's  words: 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering  in  its 
dimensions,  our  approach  must  itself  be  equally  bold,  an 
approach  consistent  with  the  majestic  concept  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  America.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  to  join  in  a  new  Alliance  for 
Progress  ...  a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  homes,  work  and  land 
health  and  schools— techo,  trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y 
escuela. 

What  are  the  economic  and  social  goals  we  mus 
pursue    in    carrying    forward    an    alliance    for 
progress  % 

I  think  these  goals  can  be  denned  as  growth 
stability,  and  social  equity  for  the  individual 
These  three  goals  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  not 
isolated  objectives.  Indeed,  if  they  are  to  serv? 
the  people — and  in  our  hemisphere  the  well-being 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  govern 
ment — they  must  form  an  indissoluble  trinity. 

Stability  and  Economic  Growth 

Economic  stability  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  I 
is  a  means  to  promote  steady  and  widely  share< 
economic  growth.  To  induce  an  adequate  rate  o 
savings,  to  channel  investment  into  truly  produc 
tive  undertakings,  to  strengthen  popular  confi 
dence  in  democratic  processes,  to  attract  foreigr 
enterprise,  in  short  to  promote  a  balanced  develop 
ment  of  the  economy,  there  must  be  reasonabl 
price  stability.  This  in  turn  requires  effectiv 
budget  management  and  tax  administration 
Credit  policies  should  be  designed  to  foste 
growth.  They  should  also  be  designed  to  avoi 
speculative  excess.  Foreign  exchange  policie 
should  realistically  relate  internal  prices  and  cos 
to  world  markets.  These  views,  I  believe,  are  nov 
well  settled  in  the  thinking  of  those  responsible  f  oi 
economic  and  financial  policy  in  the  developing 


1  Ibid.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
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ountries.  The  heavy  longrun  costs  of  severe  in- 
ation  have  been  widely  recognized.  The  illusion 
lat  such  inflation  can  provide  a  quick  and  easy 
-ay  to  better  living  standards  has  been  dispelled. 
>f  course  economic  stability  by  itself  will  not 
uarantee  economic  growth.  This  is  especially 
rue  in  the  developing  countries,  where  bold  and 
ositive  efforts  must  be  made  in  both  the  govern- 
lental  and  private  sectors  to  help  create  the  con- 
itions  for  growth. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  Latin  Americans 
elieve  the  United  States  is  concerned  only  with 
nancial  stabilization  programs  in  Latin  America, 
f  there  are  any  doubts  on  this  score  let  me  dispel 
hem  here  and  now:  The  United  States  is  con- 
erned,  and  deeply  concerned,  with  much  more 
han  stability.  We  do  not  accept  economic  stag- 
tation  as  a  tolerable  condition  for  the  Americas. 
)evelopment,  growth,  progress,  broadly  based  and 
ridely  shared — these  must  be  our  primary  objec- 
ives.  Stabilization  and  growth  are  not  alterna- 
ives  in  conflict  with  each  other. 

On  the  contrary  they  are  mutually  reinforcing 
bjectives  which,  when  pursued  simultaneously, 
>romote  improvement  in  living  standards  at  the 
tiost  rapid  and  continuous  rate  possible.  Social 
quity  for  the  individual,  our  third  goal,  is  in 
nany  ways  the  most  important.  Development 
vill  not  produce  true  economic  progress  if  its 
>enefits  are  restricted  to  the  privileged  few  and 
lenied  to  the  many  who  today  are  sadly  under- 
>rivileged.  Social  equity  for  the  individual  must 
)e  a  prime  target  of  our  endeavor.  Our  spiritual 
raditions  demand  no  less.  Moreover,  people  are 
he  single  most  powerful  factor  in  economic  de- 
velopment. Without  social  equity  for  the  indi- 
vidual, democracy  will  languish  and  free  govern- 
nent  will  disappear.  The  move  rapidly  toward 
hese  interrelated  goals — the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
'ess  proposed  by  President  Kennedy — calls  for  a 
joncerted  maximum  effort  over  the  next  decade, 
[his  would  involve  the  formulation  by  each  Latin 
American  country  of  its  own  long-term  plans  for 
level opment,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cific targets  and  priorities.  These  plans  would 
lot  only  inspire  surging  national  efforts;  they 
vould  also  provide  solid  foundations  for  the  ef- 
fective use  of  external  assistance — from  the  Inter- 
;  American  Bank,  from  the  United  States  and  other 
ndustrialized  countries,  and  from  the  interna- 
ional  institutions  of  the  free  world. 
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Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Publishes  First  Annual  Report 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  an- 
nounced on  April  11  that  it  had  on  that  day  pub- 
lished its  first  annual  report  summarizing  its  ac- 
tivities during  1960.  The  report  was  presented  to 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Governors  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  April  12  by  Felipe 
Herrera,  President  of  the  Bank. 

The  report  describes  the  Bank's  organization  and 
policies  and  contains  financial  statements  on  ordi- 
nary capital  resources  and  the  fund  for  special 
operations.  It  also  discusses  economic  and  social 
problems  of  Latin  America  today,  including  popula- 
tion growth,  raw-materials  prices,  and  balance  of 
payments. 

By  September  30,  1960,  according  to  the  report, 
member  countries  had  paid  in  99.6  percent  of  first 
installments  due.  This  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  $75,769,000  in  ordinary  capital  resources  and 
$72,882,500  in  resources  of  the  fund  for  special 
operations.  By  the  end  of  1960,  the  Bank  had 
received  194  applications  for  loans  and  174  inquir- 
ies, dealing  with  industrial,  social,  agricultural, 
mining,  transportation,  electric  power,  and  other 
projects.  Three-fourths  of  these  applications  came 
from  private  agencies  or  individuals  and  one-fourth 
from  public  agencies.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Bank  had  91  applications  on  an  active  status,  in- 
volving about  $200  million  in  loan  requests. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Social  Development  Program 

The  new  social  development  program  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Bogota  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  "We  are  confident 
that  this  program  can  be  started  quickly,  with  the 
Inter- American  Bank  taking  a  leading  role.  As 
you  know,  President  Kennedy  has  proposed  to  our 
Congress 6  that,  of  the  $500  million  to  be  provided 
as  a  first  step  in  implementing  social  development 
under  the  Act  of  Bogota,  $394  million  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Bank  and  $6  million  by  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  In  the  normal  course 
of  our  legislative  process  these  funds  should  be- 
come available  within  the  next  2  months.  Social 
development,  we  are  all  agreed,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  economic  development. 


"  For  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  ibid.,  p.  474. 
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Planning  and  resources,  both  national  and  inter- 
national, must  be  devoted  to  the  expansion  of 
industry,  agriculture  and  mining,  transport  and 
power,  and  commercial  enterprise.  The  United 
States  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  devote  substan- 
tial resources,  over  and  above  the  present  flow  of 
public  and  private  capital,  to  basic  economic  de- 
velopment as  a  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
President  Kennedy  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  new  overall  program  of  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance 7  to  assure  the  availability  of  United  States 
public  capital  for  these  purposes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  in  other  developing  countries.  This 
assistance  will  be  available,  on  a  long-range  basis, 
both  for  specific  projects  and  for  general  economic 
support  of  well- conceived  development  programs. 
Terms  of  repayment  are  to  be  adjusted  to  national 
ability  to  repay  and  will  include  the  use  of  long- 
term,  interest-free  loans. 

We  also  hope  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  lead  to  an  increase  in  development  assistance 
to  Latin  America  from  the  other  industrialized 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Two  weeks  ago,  in 
London,  the  members  of  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Group  agreed  upon  a  significant  declaration 
of  policy.8  They  called  for  an  expansion  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  resources  presently  flow- 
ing to  the  developing  countries,  for  aid  on  an  as- 
sured and  continuing  basis,  and  for  greater  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  on  favorable 
terms.  A  larger  supply  of  external  public  capital 
and  its  more  systematic  application  for  develop- 
ment programs  should  bring  about  a  greater  flow 
of  foreign  private  investment,  particularly  invest- 
ment in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  for  expanding  domestic  markets. 
When  the  new  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  is  established  sometime 
later  this  year,9  the  Development  Assistance 
Group  will  become  a  subsidiary  body  of  the 
OECD. 

Through  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Latin  America  should  have  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  OECD.  The  United  States 
will  strive  to  bring  this  about.    We  do  not  foresee 


any  difficulty,  for  I  understand  that  Mr.  Thorkil 
Kristensen,  the  distinguished  European  states- 
man, who  will  be  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
OECD,  shares  this  view. 


7  Ibid.,  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 

8  For  texts  of  a  communique  and  resolutions,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  553. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8 ;  Mar.  6, 
1961,  p.  326 ;  and  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  514. 
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Long-Range  Programing  and  Planning 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  self-help  and 
effective  national  planning  in  carrying  forward 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  phrase  "self- 
help"  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  a  country  as  the  price  oi 
external  assistance.  Quite  the  contrary,  self-help 
is  the  key  to  the  entire  development  process 
Without  it,  outside  assistance  would  be  totally  in- 
effective. The  great  bulk  of  resources  for  devel- 
opment, human  and  material,  must  come  froir 
within  the  developing  countries.  External  as 
sistance  can  be  a  critically  important  supplemeni 
to  their  own  efforts.  But  it  can  be  effective  onlj 
when  the  developing  countries  make  full  use  oi 
their  own  resources  on  their  own  behalf. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  long-range  planning 
and  programing  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment are  so  important  to  the  concept  of  the  Alii; 
ance  for  Progress. 

As  we  see  it,  development  planning  does  noi 
imply  regimentation  of  economies  through  gov 
ernmental  controls.    It  does  mean  consistent  pro 
graming  of  public  investment  aimed   at  broac 
development  targets — programing  supplementec 
by  economic  and  social  policies  designed  to  acti 
vate  a  nation's  energies  and  resources,  includi 
the  indispensable  private  sector.    It  means  gc 
monetary  management.     It  means  the  mobiliza 
tion  of  each  country's  resources  in  a  manner  bes 
calculated  to  bring  into  the  common  endeavor  tl 
savings  and  earnings  of  all  the  people.    It  mear 
the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  throug 
tax  and  other  policies.    It  means  the  building 
roads  and  dams.    It  means  the  extension  of  ma 
keting,   distribution,   and  banking  systems, 
means  the  opening  up  of  agricultural  lands  an 
the   reformation   of   outdated   systems   of   lar 
tenure. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  adoption  an 
execution  of  well-planned  programs  based  upo 
self-help  will  call  for  discipline  and  sacrifice 
These  burdens  will  bear  most  heavily  upon  t. 
more  favored  classes  of  society.  Great  as  thes 
sacrifices  may  be,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  b 
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lade.  For  the  challenge  which  the  Americas  face 
i  clear  and  unmistakable.  We  cannot,  we  dare 
ot,  let  it  go  unanswered. 

sing  Inter-American  Economic  Machinery 

The  vast  effort  required  in  planning,  in  self- 
Blp,  and  in  the  channeling  of  external  resources 
ito  development  makes  it  mandatory  that  we 
Lake  full  use  of  our  inter- American  machinery, 
'he  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
ocial  Council,  and  the  Economic  Commission 
>r  Latin  America — each  must  play  its  part.  An 
rcellent  beginning  has  already  been  made  with 
le  creation  of  the  new  Committee  on  Coopera- 
on  by  our  President,  Senor  Felipe  Herrera,  and 
is  colleagues,  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch  of  ECLA  and 
>r.  Jose  Mora  of  the  OAS  [Organization  of 
.merican  States].  The  opportunity  to  organize 
1  concrete  terms  the  new  substantive  programs 
ivisaged  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be 
rovided  by  the  forthcoming  special  ministerial 
teeting  of  IA-ECOSOC.  The  United  States 
ill  have  specific  suggestions  to  present  at  that 
leeting,  and  we  will  warmly  welcome  the  sug- 
estions  of  others. 

Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  outline  some  of  our 
linking: 

It  may,  for  example,  be  desirable  to  make  use 
E  a  limited  number  of  special  working  groups  in 
reas  where  individual  country  experience  can 
>  beneficially  exchanged  or  where  multilateral 
msultations  may  be  needed,  as  in  the  formulation 
P  methods  for  employing  surplus  food  in  social 
avelopment  projects. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the  annual  re- 
iew  of  economic  and  social  problems  and  prog- 
',ss  as  envisaged  by  the  Act  of  Bogota.  These 
iviews  should  provide  both  a  continuing  sense  of 
irection  and  a  stimulus  for  even  greater  efforts, 
he  all-important  thing  is  that  there  be  contin- 
aus  and  productive  work  from  which  the  mem- 
ir  nations  can  really  benefit.  Surveys  and 
>ports  serve  no  useful  purpose  unless  they  pro- 
ace  concrete  results.  We  are  also  convinced  that 
le  staff  of  IA-ECOSOC  must  be  built  into  an 
itstandingly  competent  and  creative  secre- 
-riat — a  goal  which  we  are  happy  to  note  is  well 
1  its  way  to  fulfillment  under  the  able  leader- 
lip  of  Sr.  Jorge  Sol.  The  Inter- American  Bank 
'  destined  to  play  a  vital  role  in  both  the  eco- 


nomic and  social  development  sectors  of  this  great 
new  effort,  not  only  as  a  lender  of  funds  but  also 
as  a  provider  of  technical  assistance,  as  a  policy 
coordinator  with  other  international  agencies,  and 
as  a  source  of  information  and  assistance  to  the 
United  States  in  the  operation  of  its  foreign  aid 
programs. 

The  Inter- American  Bank  has  been  chosen  by 
our  governments  to  carry  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  fund  for  social  de- 
velopment. We  believe  in  the  multilateral, 
cooperative  concept  which  inspired  its  organiza- 
tion. The  distinguished  President  of  the  Bank, 
Felipe  Herrera,  whose  eloquent  speech  we  have 
just  heard,  was  ideally  chosen  to  direct  the  Bank's 
efforts  in  fulfilling  this  responsibility.  He,  to- 
gether with  the  Executive  Directors  and  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  are  men  of  broad  experience, 
intellectual  stamina,  objectivity,  and  personal  in- 
tegrity— men  well  deserving  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

Our  trust  has  been  sustained  by  the  Bank's  per- 
formance. In  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
the  Bank  has  already  approved  $50  million  in 
loans  to  private  and  public  enterprises  in  eight 
Latin  American  countries :  six  loans  for  $23,750,- 
000  from  its  ordinary  capital  resources  and  four 
loans  for  $26,500,000  from  its  funds  for  special 
operations.  It  has  also  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  several  countries  through  its  wide-ranging 
missions.  Its  record  of  accomplishment  is  out- 
standing. It  has  given  high  priority  to  providing 
urgently  needed  funds  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  small-  and  middle-size  private  enterprises. 
Two  of  its  loans  met  a  need  which  is  basic  in  many 
Latin  American  countries :  increased  supplies  of 
potable  water  and  expanded  sanitation.  These 
loans  provide  graphic  examples  of  how  economic 
and  social  progress  can  be  combined  in  sound 
loans. 

As  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  Bank's 
operations  15  private  financial  institutions  of  my 
country  have  participated  with  the  Bank  in  its 
operations.  This,  too,  is  something  of  a  record 
for  an  international  bank  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
Bank  has  also  moved  quickly  into  areas  where 
economic  frustration  has  retarded  the  march  of 
progress.  It  has  faced  up  to  hard  problems. 
Loans  to  break  the  grip  of  stagnation  have  been 
extended  to  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  to  the 
northeast   region    of   our    host   country,   Brazil. 
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There  is  a  quality  in  the  Bank's  growth  which 
has  a  special  significance — the  pervading  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  brotherhood  in  what  the  Bank 
does  after  thoroughgoing  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  complex  issues.  The  management  and 
directors  have  not  once  failed  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision which  all  could  consider  a  wise  and  forward 
step. 

This  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  success  of 
our  Alliance  for  Progress.  Earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  said  that  we  of  the  United  States  do  not  accept 
economic  stagnation  as  a  tolerable  condition  for 
the  Americas.  We  regard  both  economic  stagna- 
tion and  social  injustice  as  totally  intolerable.  To 
us,  therefore,  economic  and  social  progress  in  the 
hemisphere  is  not  merely  a  dream ;  it  is  an  essential 
step  in  the  attainment  of  the  possible.  We  have 
the  essential  instruments  in  our  grasp.  Let  us 
here  resolve  to  use  them  wisely  and  well. 
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MULTILATERAL 


with    annexes.     Done    at 
Entered  into  force  March 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    on    road    traffic, 
Geneva  September  19,  1949. 
26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Acknowledged  rights  and  obligations  of  Belgium:  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  March  6,  1961. 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  March  20, 1961. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mauritania,  March  7,  1961. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone ; ' 
Convention  on  the  high  seas ; 1 


Opened 
Entered  into 


Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.1 
Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  April  12,  1961. 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.1 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States  (with  an  under- 
standing), April  12,  1961. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  January  1, 1961.2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  March  3,  1961;  Paki- 
stan (with  a  reservation),  March  11,  1961;  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa 
March  15,  1961. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  intc 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Dahomey,  April  14, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  th« 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  o1 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709)< 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  La  Paz  April  7, 1961 
Entered  into  force  April  7,  1961. 

Colombia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  military  equn; 
ment,  materials,  and  services  by  the  United  States  t 
Colombia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogot 
April  3,  1961.    Entered  into  force  April  3,  1961. 

France 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  June  19,  1956  (TIAS 
3689),  for  cooperation  concerning  the  civil  uses  o 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  September  3C 
1960. 
Entered  into  force:  April  14,  1961. 


Iran 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree 
ment  of  July  26,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4544,  459S 
and  4598).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing 
ton  April  10  and  17,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April  1' 
1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operatio 
of  a  space-vehicle  tracking  and  communications  statio 
on  Canton  Island.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  a 
London  April  6,  1961.    Entered  into  force  April  6,  1961 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of  official  publics 
tions.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon  April  ' 
1961.    Entered  into  force  April  4, 1961. 


1  Not  in  force. 


2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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oreign  Aid:    The  Great  Decision  of  the  Sixties 


by  Acting  Secretary  Bowles 1 


Mm 


Anyone  who  has  studied  the  spectacular  head- 
les  of  the  past  few  weeks  knows  that  we  Ameri- 
ns  are  standing  at  a  crossroads  in  our  relations 
roughout  the  world.  Last  week  President 
ennedy  outlined  the  crisis  we  face  in  the  fol- 
wing  words : 2 

The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  rising  din  of 
immunist  voices  in  Asia  and  Latin  America— these 
usages  are  all  the  same.  The  complacent,  the  self- 
dulgent,  the  soft  societies  are  about  to  be  swept  away 
th  the  debris  of  history.  Only  the  strong,  only  the 
dustrious,  only  the  courageous,  only  the  visionary  who 
termine  the  real  nature  of  our  struggle  can  possibly 
rvive. 

In  the  same  statement  President  Kennedy  de- 
ared  that  we  intend  to  profit  from  our  lessons, 
his,  he  said,  calls  for  a  hard  look  at  ourselves, 
ir  objectives,  and  the  means  by  which  we  seek 
i  fulfill  them. 

In  our  years  of  experience  with  foreign  affairs, 
believe  we  have  learned  several  basic  truths. 
re  know  that  military  strength  is  imperative, 
id  our  Government  is  determined  that  our  mili- 
ry  capabilities  shall  become  more  effective  and 
ore  versatile.  However,  we  have  also  learned 
lat  military  strength  by  itself  is  not  enough.  If 
ms  and  tanks  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
ho  do  not  have  anything  which  they  feel  worth 
lending,  such  weapons  are  utterly  futile. 
We  also  know  the  tremendous  importance  of 
:onomic  and  social  growth  in  the  underdeveloped 
•eas  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
arned  that,  unless  this  growth  provides  tangible 
'nefits  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few,  it 
ill  not  produce  an  orderly  or  happy  society. 


1  Address   made   before   the   Methodist   National    Con- 
wation  on  Christian  Social  Concerns  at  Washington,  D.C., 
i  Apr.  26  (press  release  262). 
'Bulletin  of  May  8,  1961,  p.  659. 


The  world  struggle  in  which  we  are  involved 
will  not  be  won  by  guns  or  money  alone.  Indeed, 
in  the  long  run,  ideas  and  people  are  likely  to 
represent  the  decisive  element  of  power. 

Against  this  background,  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  today  about  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
elements  of  American  foreign  policy — our  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  physical  and  human 
resources  in  other  lands.  This  has  been  popu- 
larly known  as  our  "foreign  aid"  program. 

This  program  is  not  new.  For  approximately 
13  years  it  has  developed  in  a  piecemeal  and 
somewhat  haphazard  fashion,  as  a  response  to 
special  crises  and  changing  circumstances. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1960's  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Congress  face  a 
critical  decision  concerning  the  future  of  this 
vitally  important  effort.  I  believe  that  our 
decision  will  affect  our  national  destiny  and  the 
destiny  of  other  nations  for  generations  to  come. 

In  our  generation  America  has  been  confronted 
by  three  historic  economic  decisions.  Twice  we 
responded  with  boldness  and  imagination  and 
thereby  changed  the  course  of  history.  The  third 
challenge  lies  just  ahead.  The  question  before 
us  now  is  whether  or  not  we  will  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  the  same  vigor  and  realism  which  en- 
abled us  to  surmount  similar  obstacles  in  the  past 
and  to  write  stirring  new  chapters  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

Two  Historic  Challenges 

The  first  great  challenge  came  in  the  winter  of 
1941.  Hitler's  Stukas  and  Panzer  divisions  had 
conquered  virtually  all  of  continental  Western 
Europe.  The  Nazis  were  exploiting  the  human 
and  industrial  resources  of  this  area  to  build  a 
war  machine  with  the  capacity  to  dominate  the 
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entire  world.  Britain  was  struggling  for  its  very 
life,  against  odds  which  many  people  considered 
hopeless. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  proposed  the  lend-lease 
program. 

Most  people  believed  that  these  proposals  faced 
inevitable  defeat.  The  American  people,  they 
said,  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Britain  and 
Europe.  The  United  States  was  self-sufficient. 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  events  abroad  ? 
Others  said  that  the  United  States  economy  with 
nearly  8  million  unemployed  could  not  afford 
the  cost  of  helping  the  British.  Still  others  con- 
tended that  the  British  cause  was  already  lost  and 
that  we  would  be  pouring  money  down  a  rathole. 
But  a  great  many  Americans,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, understood  that  America's  own  freedom 
could  not  survive  indefinitely  with  the  European 
Continent  under  Nazi  domination. 

Franklin  Boosevelt  took  the  case  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  responded.  With  an  outpouring 
of  public  support  the  Congress  approved  the  lend- 
lease  program.  Britain  was  saved  and  Western 
civilization  was  given  a  new  chance.  Four  years 
later  Nazi  tyranny  had  been  totally  defeated. 

Our  second  great  challenge  occurred  shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Europe  stood  on 
the  brink  of  collapse.  Cities  and  factories  had 
been  bombed  out  of  existence,  mines  were  closed 
down,  and  many  farms  lay  fallow.  There  was 
vast  unemployment  and  runaway  inflation.  A 
large  part  of  Eastern  Europe  had  already  been 
conquered  by  Soviet  arms,  and  nearly  200  Soviet 
Army  divisions  stood  on  the  borders  of  these 
countries.  Throughout  Western  Europe  Com- 
munist agents  were  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
economic  distress  to  sow  confusion  and  chaos  and 
to  pave  the  road  for  the  seizure  of  absolute  power. 
After  having  fought  a  costly  and  bloody  war 
to  avoid  the  domination  of  Europe  by  forces  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  we  faced  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  a  new  tyranny  might  quickly  result 
from  chaotic  political  and  economic  forces. 

The  American  people,  however,  were  concerned 
with  problems  nearer  at  hand.  Taxes  were  high, 
our  Government  divided  between  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Republican  Congress.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  peacetime  inflation  in 
history.  Every  piece  of  machinery  and  can  of 
food  sent  abroad  added  to  our  own  inflation. 


We  had  helped  save  Europe  from  the  Nazi 
Why  couldn't  they  handle  their  own  problems  ar 
let  us  alone?  Why  should  we  make  a  second,  ar 
perhaps  equally  fruitless,  attempt  to  save  Europi 
But  once  again  America  found  leaders  wl 
understood  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  its  impa 
upon  America's  future.  In  the  State  Departme 
we  had  Secretary  Marshall  and  Dean  Acheso 
men  of  great  intelligence  and  responsibility. 
Harry  Truman  we  had  a  President  who  was  pi 
pared  to  exercise  leadership  under  difficult  poli 
cal  conditions.  And  there  were  also  men  of  visi 
and  toughness  in  the  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  t 
aisle.  I  refer  to  such  individuals  as  Vandenbe 
of  Michigan,  Herter  of  Massachusetts,  Russell 
Georgia,  and  Fulbright  of  Arkansas. 

And  so  once  again  the  American  people  i 
sponded  to  direct,  honest  explanations.  And 
bold  new  program  was  devised  to  meet  this  n 
and  unprecedented  challenge.  The  Gret 
Turkish  aid  program,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  tb 
NATO  combined  to  halt  the  Communist  aggr 
sion  against  Greece,  forestall  the  threat  of  s 
gression  against  Turkey,  and  lay  the  foundatk 
for  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe.' 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  13  years  since 
Marshall  plan  got  under  way,  Western  Euro 
has  achieved  a  measure  of  political  stability  a 
economic  prosperity  unparalleled  in  its  histo 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  military  h 
tilities  anywhere  in  Europe  nor  have  there  bit 
any  Communist  territorial  gains  anywhere  on  X 
European  Continent. 

Economic  Challenge  for  America  in  the  1960's 

Today  we  face  the  third  great  economic  ell 
lenge  of  the  past  quarter  century.    This  challen 
involves  the  future  of  more  than  half  of 
world's  peoples,  who  live  in  non-Communist  Ai 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

These  peoples  are  now  engaged  in  the  iri 
gigantic  revolution  of  history,  a  revolution  es 
more  fundamental  and  much  more  far-reachi] 
than  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  West  dur  j 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  This  revolution  f 
not  created  by  the  Communists  or  Socialists ;  i! 
a  revolution  that  springs  directly  from  the  nea 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  and  has  produced! 
own  dynamics.  Its  basic  objectives  are  increafi 
freedom,  economic  progress,  and  human  dign<; 
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The  mainspring  of  this  world  revolution  was 
v  own  American  Revolution.  We  were  the  first 
onial  nation  that  sought  and  won  independence. 
a  were  the  first  to  experiment  with  popular 
mocracy  and  to  undertake  a  system  of  universal 
ncation. 

Since  1945  more  than  30  nations  containing 
out  800  million  people,  formerly  colonies,  have 
ined  independence.  These  new  nations  are 
w  engaged  in  building  the  elementary  institu- 
ns  of  nationhood. 

Ajid  yet  the  revolution  of  which  I  speak  is  far 
>re  than  a  revolution  against  colonial  rule.  It 
a  revolt  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
ings  against  poverty,  injustice,  disease,  ig- 
rance,  and  oppression. 

These  conditions  are  not  new.  In  many  lands 
oples  have  suffered  for  centuries-.  What  is  new 
the  knowledge  that  the  technical  means  are  now 
ailable  to  end  this  privation  and  suffering, 
hat  is  new  is  a  fierce  determination  to  end  them 
ce  and  for  all — to  bring  about  new  conditions 
life  which  offer  justice,  progress,  and  oppor- 
lity  to  all  peoples. 

Ajid  the  peoples  involved  in  this  revolution  are 
a  great  hurry.  They  will  not  agree  to  wait  a 
tie  longer,  to  have  patience,  to  permit  events  to 
ise  their  natural  course.  The  better  life  they 
ed  has  been  slow  in  coming.  Now  they  want  it 
;ht  away. 

Yet  the  goals  which  the  emerging  peoples  of 
ua,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  set  for 
smselves  cannot  be  reached  under  conditions  of 
iedom  unless  capital  and  technical  assistance 
3  provided  from  abroad.  If  this  assistance  is 
t  forthcoming,  there  can  be  only  one  outcome: 
effort  to  squeeze  the  necessary  savings  for  de- 
lopment  out  of  their  already  impoverished  peo- 
i  by  totalitarian  methods. 


5.  Objectives  in  Extending  Aid 

This,  then,  is  the  global  economic  challenge 

itifronting  America  in  the  1960's. 

Are  we  able  and  willing  to  help  the  lesser  de- 

I  loped    nations    achieve    their    economic   goals 

,der  conditions  of  freedom?     Or  will  our  in- 

ifference  and  ineptness  leave  them  no  alternative 

jt  to  accept  totalitarian  shortcuts? 

[A.s  in  1941,  during  the  lend-lease  debate,  and  in 

17  and  1948,  during:  the  debate  on  the  Marshall 


plan,  we  again  hear  the  voices  of  the  critics  and 
the  skeptics.  Many  Americans  say  that  the  fate 
of  the  lesser  developed  peoples  is  no  concern  of 
ours.  Others  say  that  the  task  is  hopeless.  Still 
more  ask  why  the  United  States,  which  is  itself 
suffering  from  depressed  areas,  unemployment, 
and  other  economic  problems  of  its  own,  should 
concern  itself  about  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  questions  and  criticisms  require  us  to  ask 
some  tough-minded  questions  about  the  real  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. What  for  instance  are  we  trying  to 
achieve  ? 

Is  our  purpose  charity  ? 

Concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  is  a  part  of 
our  Christian  tradition.  Long  before  our  Gov- 
ernment instituted  foreign  aid  programs,  a  great 
many  individual  Americans  contributed  from  their 
own  pockets  to  send  missionaries,  doctors,  tech- 
nicians, and  teachers  to  foreign  lands.  But  gen- 
erosity is  not  the  basic  motive  for  foreign  aid. 

Is  our  aim  to  create  markets  for  American 
business  ? 

Obviously  foreign  assistance  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
American  economy.  It  produces  business  and 
jobs  and  permits  other  peoples  to  build  thriving 
economies  which  offer  long-term  advantages  to 
our  own  economic  life. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  giving  this  assistance 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  underpinning 
American  prosperity.  Nor  are  we  trying  to  buy 
allies  or  friends  or  to  purchase  votes  in  the 
United  Nations.  Such  things  are  not  for  sale. 
Nor  are  we  simply  reacting  to  the  economic  pres- 
sures of  the  world  Communist  movement.  The 
Communist  nations  have  undertaken  a  substantial 
economic  program  of  their  own,  designed  to  pene- 
trate and  subvert  free  nations.  Although  this 
challenge  must  be  met  our  own  long-range  pur- 
poses are  more  positive  and  more  fundamental. 

What  then  is  the  reason  for  large-scale  Amer- 
ican overseas  economic  assistance  committed  over 
a  period  of  years  ? 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  titanic 
world  struggle  unparalleled  in  history.  The 
Communist  system  now  embraces  approximately 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  It  has  vast  human 
and  material  resources.  Its  science  and  industry 
are  galloping  forward.  The  Communist  leaders 
have  openly  proclaimed  their  determination  that 
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the  Communist  system  shall  eventually  embrace 
the  entire  planet.  They  have  spoken  of  this  de- 
velopment as  "inevitable"  and  have  been  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  effort  to  pushing  the  "inevitable" 
along. 

We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  Communist 
leaders  will  resort  to  war  to  achieve  their  am- 
bitions. Although  we  hope  they  will  not,  we  must 
be  aware  that  they  are  prepared  to  use  all  avail- 
able weapons  to  achieve  their  purpose — political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  technical,  scientific,  psycho- 
logical, and  cultural.  They  are  engaged  in  what 
may  be  truly  described  as  a  "total"  offensive 
against  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  their  views 
and  authority. 

Dealing  With  the  Challenge 

How  can  the  United  States  most  effectively  deal 
with  this  challenge  ? 

One  way  would  be  to  resist  Communist  pres- 
sures on  a  piecemeal  basis — to  engage  in  a  sort 
of  fly-swatting  technique.  We  could  offer  most  of 
our  assistance  to  those  countries  which  have  the 
noisiest  Communist  minorities  and  give  only 
limited  aid  to  those  countries  which  lack  them. 

Such  an  approach  tends  to  convert  local  com- 
munism into  a  sort  of  "natural  resource."  A 
country  would  receive  assistance  not  on  a  basis  of 
its  needs  but  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  Communist  danger. 

Furthermore,  such  an  approach  puts  us  in  an 
eternally  defensive  position.  It  means  that  we 
must  forever  react  to  Communist  initiative  with- 
out a  constructive  program  of  our  own.  This  has 
happened  too  often  in  the  past  years,  as  American 
aid  has  been  directed  toward  one  crisis  after 
another. 

Our  other  alternative  is  to  use  American  skills 
and  resources  to  help  build  a  world  partnership  in 
which  all  nations  interested  in  freedom,  security, 
and  progress  can  cooperate. 

Most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  share  the  same 
fundamental  wants  and  needs.  They  seek  free- 
dom to  think  and  to  express  themselves.  They 
want  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They 
want  dignity  as  human  beings.  They  want  an 
opportunity  for  religious  expression  and  spiritual 
growth.  They  want  education  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

These  values  are  common  to  all  free  cultures. 
Indeed  the  principles  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 


the  Mount  are  common  to  all  the  world's  gre 
religions.    These  principles,  which  are  also 
bodied  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  reflect  the  aspirations  of  In 
beings  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

These  foundations  for  a  world  partnership 
non-Communist  nations  already  exist  in  terms 
common  values.  It  is  our  task  to  build  on  the 
foundations  by  common  effort.  We  must  use  o 
resources  boldly  and  imaginatively  to  create  a  nt 
non-Communist  world  society  that  offers  all  ] 
members  security,  opportunity,  and  human  pro 
ress. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  our  assistance  pi 
grams  are  not  designed  to  check  or  divert  t 
world  revolution  which  I  have  described.  Tl 
revolution  could  not  be  stopped  even  if  we  wish 
to  do  so.  And  we  have  no  such  desire.  Our  pv 
pose  is  to  help  this  revolution  achieve  its  true  go?; 
because  we  know  that  such  a  development  W. 
contribute  to  our  own  security  and  well-being. 

The  real  basis  of  the  world  revolution  is  n. 
Marxism  but  our  own  American  Eevolution,  wi, 
its  promise  for  national  freedom  and  person 
dignity. 

The  Communists  are  bending  every  effort  > 
capture  control  of  national  revolutions  and  '.] 
pervert  them  into  the  paths  of  tyranny.  Th' 
see  each  new  independent  nation  strugglii; 
with  the  problems  of  social  organizatic, 
education,  and  economic  development  as  a  glo- 
ing  opportunity  for  Communist  penetration  ai. 
domination.  Unless  the  new  nations  are  givt 
help  in  forming  the  institutions  and  skills  basic  » 
modern  society,  some  will  collapse  into  disorder, ; 
happened  in  the  Congo.  In  other  countries  who 
social  justice  is  too  long  denied,  violent  revolutioi 
will  lead  to  new  and  more  brutal  forms  of  tyranr. 
This  happened  in  Cuba,  on  our  very  doorstep. 

The  dangers  are  obvious.  The  United  Stats 
cannot  long  survive  as  an  isolated  island  ini 
hostile  world.  Yet  the  opportunities  are  equal' 
obvious.  We  have  the  material  means,  withi 
minimum  sacrifice  on  our  part,  to  help  the  mergii; 
peoples  to  build  nations  which  can  endure  ail 
grow  in  the  manner  of  their  own  choosing,  w 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  build  a  world  socio 
composed  of  many  cultures  and  civilization 
bound  together  by  a  fundamental  faith  in  fro 
dom  and  human  dignity. 

What  I  have  said  provides  the  background  ail 
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urpose  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  which 
•resident  Kennedy  has  submitted  to  the 
longress.3 

Concern  for  the  welfare  of  underprivileged 
eople  should  become  a  central  premise  of  Amer- 
jan  diplomacy.  This  is  not  merely  a  continu- 
tion  of  previous  aid  programs.    We  have  taken 

fundamental  new  look  at  our  policies  of  assist- 
ive and  have  developed  new  concepts  and 
lethods. 


ew  Elements  in  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  basic  new 
lements  in  the  President's  proposals. 

In  the  first  place  the  new  program  embodies  a 
ew  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the 
merging  countries.  It  is  not  enough  to  build 
ridges  and  factories  and  roads.  Free  societies 
lust  be  built  "from  the  ground  up,"  with  first 
mphasis  upon  development  of  human  resources. 
Ve  need  to  help  new  nations  to  build  their  political 
nd  social  institutions,  to  develop  skills  in  govern- 
lent  and  administration,  to  achieve  minimal  re- 
uirements  in  education,  and  to  acquire  the  basic 
kills  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  business. 

The  new  program  recognizes  that  the  most  im- 
tortant  resources  in  any  country  are  not  its  farm 
ands,  its  factories,  its  mines,  or  its  water  re- 
ources — but  its  people.  A  substantially  increased 
mphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
hese  human  resources. 

The  new  program  also  recognizes  that  economic 
.nd  human  development  is  not  a  short-term,  over- 
dght  affair.  It  requires  long-range  planning, 
ioth  by  the  country  providing  the  assistance  and 
•y  the  country  using  the  assistance. 

The  program  also  aims  at  the  elimination  of  the 
topgap,  hold-the-line  types  of  aid,  which  simply 
:eep  a  country's  head  above  water.  We  seek 
nstead  to  inaugurate  real  programs  of  develop- 
nent  which  ultimately  yield  a  self-sustaining  rate 
>f  growth  and  eventual  freedom  from  the  neces- 
ity  of  outside  aid. 

Next,  the  new  program  recognizes  that  our 
ssistance  cannot  be  truly  effective  without  inten- 
ive  cooperation  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
eceiving  countries,  particularly  with  respect  to 
internal  reforms.  We  have  no  intention  of  attach- 
ing political  strings  to  our  aid,  of  requiring  other 
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countries  to  support  U.S.  policies  and  views  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  aid.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  insist  that  they  undertake  the  internal  eco- 
nomic and  social  measures  which  are  necessary  to 
make  the  aid  effective.  There  is  little  value,  for 
example,  in  building  a  dam  or  a  bridge  to  aid  the 
economy  of  a  new  nation  unless  the  result  is 
meaningful  not  only  to  a  handful  of  privileged 
people  but  to  the  general  population. 

Modern  technical  knowledge  is  already  widen- 
ing the  highly  explosive  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  An  aid  program  which  further  widens 
this  gap  defeats  its  own  purpose.  An  irrigation 
program  which  brings  into  cultivation  millions  of 
acres  of  new  land  may  contribute  nothing  conse- 
quential to  political  and  social  stability  if  the  prof- 
its go  to  a  small  group  of  landlords  and  the  mass 
of  individual  farmers  receive  no  advantage  for 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  that  economic  progress  alone  can- 
not make  for  orderly  political  growth.  If  the  hu- 
man factors  have  been  ignored,  increases  in  output 
may  indeed  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  bloody 
political  explosion  which  we  are  most  anxious  to 
avoid. 

This  central  principle  requires  constant  reem- 
phasis :  Peaceful,  orderly  growth  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  is  possible  only  through  the 
boosting  of  production,  achieved  simultaneously 
with  the  creation  of  the  sense  of  belonging  which 
results  from  individual  participation  in  construc- 
tive community  efforts  and  leading  to  the  sense  of 
justice  which  comes  only  when  the  people  know 
that  the  fruits  of  added  production  are  being 
fairly  distributed. 

Another  important  element  of  the  new  pro- 
gram is  to  combine  various  agencies  and  activities 
into  a  single  agency.  The  purpose  here  is  not  only 
to  prevent  duplication  and  waste  but  also  to  per- 
mit sensible  planning  for  the  needs  of  a  whole 
country  or  nation,  rather  than  planning  limited 
to  particidar  projects. 

If  we  wish  to  develop  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  country,  it  is  essential  to  consider 
the  country  as  a  unit  and  not  to  support  particular 
agricultural,  mineral,  or  industrial  projects  with- 
out reference  to  the  nation's  total  needs.  There 
must  be  a  rational  relationship  among  projects 
and  a  carefully  devised  system  of  priorities.  It  is 
true  that  almost  any  developmental  project  can 
benefit  the  receiving  country  to  some  extent.    But 
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often  the  benefit  is  minimal  if  it  is  not  carefully 
related  to  the  total  needs  of  the  country.  A  good 
road  is  usually  valuable,  but  we  must  always  ask 
in  a  particular  country  whether  a  road  is  the  first 
thing  needed. 

A  final  important  element  of  the  new  program  is 
our  effort  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  carry  forward  a  world- 
wide development  program.  The  task  is  not  one 
for  the  United  States  alone,  however  great  our 
own  responsibility  may  be.  Many  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  have  obtained  a  substantial 
measure  of  prosperity,  and  we  must  look  to  them 
to  carry  an  increasing  share  of  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  development. 

The  partnership  we  seek  must  truly  be  a  world 
partnership,  not  a  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  lesser  developed  nations  but  rather 
a  relationship  between  all  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions and  those  who  have  need  of  their  skills  and 
resources. 

It  is  significant  that  several  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  already  providing  substantial  amounts 
of  technical  and  developmental  assistance  to  Asia 
and  Africa.  We  have  high  hopes  that  they  will 
provide  considerably  more  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
is  also  significant  that  these  countries  were  among 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Marshall  plan — our  first 
major  aid  program — and  that  the  success  of  this 
program  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  worldwide  needs  now  confronting 
us. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new 
program,  which  is  related  to  all  of  the  elements 
I  have  described,  is  the  proposal  for  long-term 
borrowing  authority.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  this  concept  is  not  new.  There  are  22  existing 
lending  programs  which  have  such  authority  un- 
der Federal  law.  These  include  such  established 
and  tested  programs  as  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  the  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance program. 

This  borrowing  authority  is  necessary  for  a 
truly  effective  program  of  developmental  assist- 
ance. It  provides  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  engage  in  successful  long-range  planning, 
which  is  made  difficult  if  not  impossible  under  the 
uncertainties  of  year-to-year  funding.  It  pro- 
vides a  powerful  incentive  to  induce  other  coun- 
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tries  to  undertake  the  necessary  steps  tows 
internal  reform  and  social  justice.  If  we  are  un 
able  to  make  long-range  commitments  toward  ma 
jor  economic  and  social  improvements,  mam 
governments  will  feel  that  significant  measure 
toward  internal  reform  are  politically  infeasible 
It  will  tend  toward  the  most  effective  use  of  eac 
aid  dollar  by  reducing  the  temptation  of  aid  ad 
ministrators  to  rush  ahead  to  spend  funds  during 
the  year  for  which  they  have  been  appropriatec 
although  with  added  time  more  careful  stud; 
could  be  given.  Finally,  this  borrowing  author 
ity  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  induce  other  indus 
trialized  nations  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  th 
total  burden  of  developmental  assistance. 

The  Great  Decision  of  the  1960's 

The  program  which  President  Kennedy  has  pre 
posed  is  a  vital  step  forward  toward  meeting  th 
crisis  which  exists  in  more  than  half  of  the  worlf 
today.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  i 
represents  a  final  answer  to  the  problems  I  hav 
described.  The  great  decision  of  the  1960's  is  no 
a  decision  which  will  be  made  in  a  single  year  o 
by  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  There  will  be  iv 
ture  years  and  future  legislation  in  which  ou 
present  programs  must  be  reexamined. 

The  amounts  of  money  authorized,  the  form 
administration,  the  priorities  as  to  utilization — a 
these  things  are  tremendously  important.  Bu 
most  important  of  all  is  the  need  to  demonstrat 
our  determination  to  see  that  our  developmenta 
programs  are  adequate  for  the  job  that  histor 
has  thrust  upon  us  in  the  changing  circumstanc 
of  this  tumultuous  world.  They  must  be  sufficier 
in  size  and  concept  to  furnish  the  building  bloc 
for  free- world  security. 

So  again  we  have  arrived  at  a  crossroads. 

In  1941  our  national  leaders  realized  that  Amer 
ica  itself  would  be  gravely  threatened  if  Britai) 
fell,  and  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  the  pessi 
mists  who  told  us  that  the  public  would  neve 
understand,  we  acted  boldly  and  effectively.  I) 
1947  and  1948  our  leaders  again  saw  that  the  col 
lapse  and  conquest  of  Western  Europe  coul« 
eventually  mean  our  own  destruction,  and  agai) 
we  put  politics  aside  to  join  hands  and  do  wha 
was  required  of  us. 

It  is  important  today  that  we  have  the  sam 
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ear  vision  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  third 
-eat  decision. 

Again  there  will  be  many  who  will  warn  us  that 
ie  American  people  are  not  ready  for  action, 
hey  will  insist  that  the  purposes  and  operations 
:  economic  assistance  are  not  widely  understood, 
hey  will  point  to  our  own  recent  economic  slow- 
>wn  and  declare  that  the  American  people  can- 
)t  afford  to  consider  the  needs  of  others. 
Those  who  hold  this  view,  like  those  who  held 
milar  views  in  the  past,  are  selling  America 
lort.  They  underestimate  the  capacity  of  the 
resent  leadership  under  President  Kennedy, 
hey  also  underestimate  the  wisdom  of  our  lead- 
's in  the  Congress  and  the  basic  good  sense  of  the 
merican  people. 

The  fate  of  America  is  intimately  and  inextri- 
ibly  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  billion  and  a 
ilf  people  living  in  the  lesser  developed  areas  of 
ie  world.  Our  survival  no  longer  depends  upon 
uns  and  tanks  and  bombs  alone.  It  depends  upon 
rents  in  far-off  lands  whose  names  come  strangely 
)  our  ears.  It  depends  upon  the  income  of  the 
ce  growers  in  southeast  Asia,  upon  the  sense  of 
ignity  and  worth  of  a  citizen  of  the  Congo,  and 
pon  the  security  and  courage  of  a  man  in  West 
■erlin.  The  struggle  for  human  freedom  cannot 
b  compartmentalized. 

And  let  us  remember  that  we  not  only  have  a 
reat  obligation  to  ourselves — and  to  others — but 
Iso  an  enormous  opportunity.  We  are  standing 
t  one  of  the  momentous  watersheds  of  history, 
here  the  currents  of  human  affairs  divide  and 
on  their  course  for  great  distances. 
With  enough  vision  and  courage  we  can  not 
nly  win  the  immediate  struggle  to  preserve  free 
ivilization  but  we  can  help  mankind  to  win  the 
Ider  struggle  to  master  his  physical  environ- 
lent — to  eliminate  hunger,  disease,  ignorance, 
nd  misery.  In  this  connection  let  us  remember 
ie  words  of  Arnold  Toynbee : 
"Our  age  will  be  well  remembered  not  for  its 
orrifying  crimes  or  its  astonishing  inventions  but 
ecause  it  is  the  first  generation  since  the  dawn  of 


History  in  which  mankind  dared  to  believe  it 
practical  to  make  the  benefits  of  civilization  avail- 
able to  the  whole  human  race." 


President  Sends  Message  of  Support 
and  Friendship  to  General  de  Gaulle 

Following  is  an  excliange  of  messages  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
President  of  the  French  Republic. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  24 
President  Kennedy  to  General  de  Gaulle 

April  23,  1961 
Dear  General,  de  Gaulle  :  In  this  grave  hour 
for  France,  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  continuing 
friendship  and  support  as  well  as  that  of  the 
American  people.  Your  personal  achievements 
in  bringing  the  resurgence  of  France  as  a  great 
champion  of  freedom  have  won  the  esteem  of  all 
those  who  cherish  liberty.  The  course  you  have 
chosen  to  settle  the  tragic  problem  of  Algeria 
cannot  but  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  principles  of  democracy  and  who  seek  a 
durable  understanding  among  nations  of  the 
world.  With  warm  personal  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

General  de  Gaulle  to  President  Kennedy 

April  24,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  message  which  you  sent  me  and  I  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  the  sentiments  which  you  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  your  name  and  in  the  name  of 
the  American  people. 

Be  assured,  dear  Mr.  President,  of  my  pro- 
foundly cordial  sentiments. 

Charles  de  Galjule 
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U.S.  Welcomes  British-Soviet  Proposals  on  Laos 


On  April  24-  the  British  and  Soviet  Ambas- 
sadors, as  representatives  of  the  cochairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina,  called  on 
Secretary  Rush  to  present  documents  concerning 
Laos.  These  included  a  copy  of  the  cochairmen's 
call  for  a  cease-fire,  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India  requesting  the  recall  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  in  Laos  to  verify  the  cease-fire,  and 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  Rusk  to  attend  a  l^-nation 
conference  on  Laos  to  convene  at  Geneva  on 
May  12.  Following  is  a  Department  statement  of 
April  25,  together  with  texts  of  the  three  docu- 
ments. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  25 » 

The  United  States  welcomes  this  development 
which  we  hope  will  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Laos.  As  the  United  States  has  made 
clear  in  the  past,  the  first  essential  step  is  that  a 
cease-fire  be  put  into  effect  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  conference.  The  United  States  will,  there- 
fore, observe  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Laos 
very  closely.  With  respect  to  the  International 
Control  Commission,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  United  States  that  the  role  of  the  Commission 
will  be  limited  to  verifying  the  cease-fire.  The 
United  States  hopes  that  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  proceed  to  Laos  as  soon  as  feasible. 
Should  a  verified  cease-fire  be  brought  about,  the 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Lincoln  White, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  543. 

*  For  text  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Laos,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publication 
6446,  p.  775. 


United  States  hopes  to  see  emerge  from  the  1 
ference  the  peaceful,  united,  and  unalined  Laos 
which  President  Kennedy  spoke  on  March  23. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  do  its  ful 
share  in  reaching  this  objective. 


TEXTS  OF  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  PROPOSALS  ON     LAO 

Message  From  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Indo-China  on  the  Cease-Fire  in  Lao 

The  co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Ind< 
China,  represented  by  the  Governments  of  the  SovU 
Union  and  Great  Britain,  are  following  with  great  coi 
cern  the  situation  which  has  developed  in  Laos. 

2.  They  proceed  from  the  fact  that  if  this  situatior 
not  changed  the  position  in  Laos  may  become  a  seric 
threat  to  peace  and  security  in  South-East  Asia.  Tt 
note  at  the  same  time  that  real  conditions  exist 
normalizing  the  situation  in  Laos  in  accordance  with  tfe 
national  interests  of  the  Laotian  people,  on  the  bas 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.3  The  co-Chairme 
have  in  view  the  understanding  already  reached  tlu 
an  International  Conference  to  settle  the  Laotian  prol 
lem  is  to  be  called  in  Geneva  on  the  12th  of  May  th: 
year. 

3.  The  co-Chairmen  call  on  all  Military  Authorities,  pa 
ties  and  organizations  in  Laos  to  cease  fire  before  tt 
convening  of  the  International  Conference  on  Laos,  ac 
they  call  on  appropriate  representatives  to  enter  inl 
negotiations  for  concluding  an  agreement  on  questioi 
connected  with  the  cease-fire. 

4.  The  co-Chairmen  call  on  the  people  of  Laos  to  c< 
operate  with  the  International  Commission  for  Supe 
vision  and  Control  in  Laos  and  to  render  it  assistanc, 
when  it  arrives  in  the  country  on  their  instructions,  i 
exercising  supervision   and  control   over  the   cease-fir 

Home 
Secretary   of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs   of   the   VniU 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

A.  Geomtko 
Minister  for   Foreign  Affairs   of   the    Union   of   Sovi 
Socialist  Republics. 
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essage  From  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
inference  on  Indo-China  to  the  Government  of 
idia  on  Convening  the  International  Commission 
r  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos 

The  co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
iiua,  represented  by  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
aion  and  Great  Britain,  are  following  with  great  con- 
rn  the  situation  which  has  developed  in  Laos. 

2.  They  note  that  real  conditions  exist  for  normalizing 
e  situation  in  Laos  in  accordance  with  the  national 
terests  of  the  Laotian  people  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
?reements  of  1954.  They  have  in  view  the  understand- 
g  already  reached  that  an  International  Conference  for 
ttling  the  Laotian  problem  is  to  be  called  in  Geneva  on 
e  12th  of  May  this  year. 

3.  The  co-Chairmen  have  addressed  to  all  military  au- 
lorities,  parties  and  organizations  in  Laos  a  call  for  a 
ase-fire  and  for  the  carrying  out  by  appropriate  repre- 
mtatives  of  negotiations  for  concluding  an  agreement 
i  questions  connected  with  the  cease-fire. 

4.  The  co-Chairmen  propose  to  the  Government  of  India 
lat  it  should  convene  in  Delhi  the  International  Com- 
ission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos.  They  have 
.  view  that  the  Commission  will  discuss  the  question  of 
ie  tasks  and  functions  which  should  be  allotted  to  it 
'ter  the  cease-fire  in  Laos,  and  will  present  an  appro- 
bate report  to  the  co-Chairmen  who  will  consider  the 
oniuiission's  report  and  give  it  directions  on  going  to 
ms  to  carry  out  the  work  of  controlling  the  cease-fire. 

5.  The  co-Chairmen  in  their  message  on  the  cease-fire 
Laos  called  upon  the  population  of  Laos  to  co-operate 

ith  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and 
ontrol  in  Laos,  when  it  arrives  in  the  country  of  their 
istructions,  and  to  render  it  assistance  in  exercising 
ipervision  and  control  over  the  cease-fire. 

6.  The  co-Chairmen  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  message 
i  the  other  two  members  of  the  International  Commission 
>r  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos — the  Governments  of 
ie  Polish  People's  Republic  and  of  Canada. 

Home 
ccretary  of  State   for  Foreign  Affairs   of   the    United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

A.  Gromtko 
'mister  for   Foreign   Affairs    of   the    Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

lessage  From  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
onference  on  Indo-China  to  the  Countries 
articipating  in  the  International  Conference  for 
ie  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Question 

The  co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
hina,  represented  by  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
;  nion  and  Great  Britain,  have  examined  the  situation 
;  hich  has  developed  in  Laos  and  taken  note  that  at 
.resent  there  exist  real  conditions  for  the  normalization 
f  the  situation  in  that  country.  They  have  in  view  that 
ie   Governments   of    Burma,    Cambodia,    Canada,    The 


Chinese  People's  Republic,  The  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam,  France,  India,  Laos,  The  Polish  People's 
Republic,  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  Thailand,  The  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  The  United  Kingdom,  and 
The  United  States  of  America,  have  expressed  agreement 
to  participate  in  an  International  Conference,  which  would 
have  the  character  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
with  the  broader  membership  proposed  by  the  Head  of 
State  of  Cambodia,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Laotian  problem. 

2.  The  co-Chairmen  have  addressed  to  all  military  au- 
thorities, parties  and  organizations  in  Laos  a  call  for  a 
cease-fire  and  for  the  carrying  out  by  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  negotiations  for  concluding  an  agreement  on 
questions  connected  with  the  cease-fire  and  have  also  sent 
to  the  Government  of  India  a  message  with  a  request  to 
convene  in  Delhi  the  International  Commission  for  super- 
vision and  control  in  Laos. 

3.  The  co-Chairmen  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  The  United  States  of  America  will  send  its 
delegation  to  the  International  Conference  on  the  Laotian 
question,  which  will  be  held  in  Geneva  and  will  begin  its 
work  on  the  12th  of  May  this  year.  They  have  in  view 
that  the  participating  countries  will  be  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Home 
Secretary   of  State  for  Foreign   Affairs   of  the   United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

A.  Geomyko 
Minister  for   Foreign   Affairs   of   the    Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 


Secretary  Rusk  and  Korean  Foreign 
Minister  Meet  To  Exchange  Views 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  259  dated  April  25 

Foreign  Minister  Yil  Hyung  Chyung,  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
United  States  of  America,  met  in  Washington  to- 
day [April  25]  and,  in  a  most  cordial  and  friendly 
atmosphere,  exchanged  views  frankly  on  problems 
of  common  interest. 

Secretary  Rusk  expressed  his  Government's 
continued  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  only  lawful 
government  in  Korea,  to  achieve  unification  of 
Korea  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  resolutions.  Partic- 
ular reference  was  made  to  the  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Political  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  which  provided  that  the  north  Korean 
regime  could  not  participate  in  the  deliberation 
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on  Korea  unless  it  first  unequivocally  accepted  the 
competence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations.1 
It  was  agreed  by  Foreign  Minister  Chyung  and 
Secretary  Rusk  that  the  north  Korean  response 
failed  in  all  respects  to  meet  these  conditions.  In- 
deed, the  north  Korean  regime  once  more  re- 
iterated its  defiance  of  the  competence  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  agreed,  no  useful  purpose  could 
be  served  by  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
northern  Korea  until  the  conditions  set  forth  by 
the  United  Nations  Political  Committee  have  been 
met. 

Minister  Chyung  expressed  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  Korean  Government  and  people  for  the 
economic  and  military  assistance  given  by  the 
United  States.  Minister  Chyung  also  requested 
Secretary  Rusk  to  continue  to  give  full  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  Korean  Government  in 
achieving  economic  stabilization  and  self- 
sufficiency  by  providing  long-range  and  compre- 
hensive aid.  Secretary  Rusk  stated  that  the  record 
of  United  States  economic  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance for  the  Republic  of  Korea  amply  demon- 
strates United  States  interest  in  Korean  economic 
development  and  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Korean  Government  in  this  connection.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  welcomed  the  Foreign 
Minister's  statements  with  respect  to  increased 
emphasis  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  long-range 
economic  development. 

They  agreed  that  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  United  States  will  make 
every  effort,  through  negotiations,  for  timely  con- 
clusion of  a  status-of-forces  agreement. 

They  reviewed,  in  particular,  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East,  and  agreed  to  consult  with 
each  other  with  respect  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  that  area. 

They  also  exchanged  views  on  the  various  issues 
now  outstanding  between  Korea  and  Japan.  They 
recognized  that  the  early  normalization  of  the 
relations  between  Korea  and  Japan  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  two  countries  concerned  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  and  security  of  that  part  of 
Asia. 

They  also  discussed  the  forthcoming  visit  to 
the  United  States  this  summer  by  Prime  Minister 
Dr.  John  M.  Chang. 


1  See  p.  736. 
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U.S.  and  Indonesian  Presidents 
Meet  for  Informal  Talks 

President  /Sukarno  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesi 
made  an  informal  visit  to  Washington,  D.O 
April  24-25,  at  the  invitation  of  Presider 
Kennedy.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  greeting 
between  the  Presidents  on  Dr.  Sukarno's  arrivi 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the  text  of  a  join 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  their  talks,  an 
a  list  of  the  principal  members  of  Dr.  Sukarno 
party. 

EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  24 
President  Kennedy 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  t 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  I 
country  has  always  held  the  imagination  of  t 
people  of  the  United  States.  Near  to  my  own  ci 
of  Boston — the  town  of  Salem — its  seal  is  a  sh 
and  the  words  are  "To  the  farthest  island  of 
Indies."  From  the  beginning  of  our  count 
from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  which 
intended  to  reach  his  country,  down  through 
18th  century  and  the  19th  century,  his  country 
attracted  the  youngest  and  the  bravest  of 
countrymen  who  have  sailed  to  those  islands. 

We  have,  however,  an  even  greater  interest 
his  country  today,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfa 
tion  to  me  that  the  United  States  played,  I  thin 
a  useful  and  helpful  role  in  the  early  days  wh< 
his  country  was  first  becoming  established. 

"We  wish  that  the  relations  between  his  count) 
and  the  United  States  should  be  intimate  ai 
close.    We  seek  for  our  country  what  he  seeks  f 
his  country — a  better  life  for  his  people,  a  life 
independence,  a  life  of  security. 

I  am  particularly  glad  also  to  welcome  him  he> 
because  he  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  father  of  b 
country.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  devot. 
himself  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  b 
occupies  the  unique  role  in  the  life  of  his  count' 
and  his  people  that  was  occupied  by  the  ear" 
founders  of  this  country.  And,  therefore,  t 
welcoming  him  once  again  to  the  shores  of  tt 
United  States,  we  welcome  a  distinguished  r> 
tional  leader,  father  of  his  country,  and  a  lead- 
in  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  honl 
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r  me  to  welcome  you  here  to  the  United  States 
id  to  tell  you  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
ippy  to  have  you  here  again. 

esident  Sukarno 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  on  American 
il  again  for  the  fifth  time.  I  think  America  is 
l6  only  country  in  the  world  which  I  have  visited 

often,  of  course  for  certain  reasons. 
When  I  came  here  the  first  time  in  1956,  in  my 
>eech  I  said  that  I  have  come  to  see  for  myself 
ie  center  of  an  idea.  And  2  years  ago  in  Los 
ne:eles  I  said  this  time  I  come  to  the  United 
tates  to  see  for  myself  one  of  the  centers  of 
ition. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  very  distinguished 
irt,  a  very  distinguished  place,  in  the  hearts  of 
ie  Indonesian  people.  And  really  I  am  very 
rateful  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
resident  Kennedy,  that  he  has  invited  me  to  call 
1  Washington  to  see  him,  to  have  talks  with  him. 
President  Kennedy  called  me  2  minutes  ago  the 
itlier  of  the  Indonesian  nation,  and  it  is  to  my 
oinion  not  true.  I  am  not  the  father  of  the 
adonesian  nation.  I  am  just  a  small  mouthpiece 
f  the  Indonesian  nation.  I  express  the  aspira- 
ons,  the  longings,  the  wishes  of  the  Indonesian 
ation.  I  am  not  the  father  of  the  Indonesian 
ation.  Without  my  nation  I  am  nothing. 
Without  my  nation  I  am  just  the  man  next  door, 
iut,  yes,  I  have,  together  with  my  nation, 
;ruggled  for  freedom,  and  I  am  now  working 
ard,  together  with  my  nation,  for  the  establish- 
lent  of  a  just  and  prosperous  society  in  Indo- 
esia,  and  for  peace  in  the  world,  for  cooperation 
mongst  nations  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  my  vivid  hope  that  America  and 
ndonesia  shall  always  be  close  friends. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  invitation  to 
)me,  and  my  best  wishes  for  you,  for  the  pros- 
erity  of  the  American  nation. 

EXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

fhite  House  press  release  dated  April  25 

I  President  Kennedy  and  President  Sukarno  com- 
pleted today  in  Washington  a  series  of  discussions 
jn  a  wide  range  of  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
first  Deputy  First  Minister  of  Indonesia,  Johan- 
nes Leimena;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk; 


Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio ;  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  John  M.  Steeves ;  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Indonesia,  Howard  P.  Jones ;  and  In- 
donesian Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Zairin 
Zain,  participated  in  the  discussions. 

The  two  Presidents  welcomed  this  opportunity 
to  renew  their  friendship  and  to  reaffirm  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  confidence  which  has  charac- 
terized the  relations  between  their  two  countries. 
The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  recent  emer- 
gence of  the  new  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Both 
Presidents  welcomed  the  newly  found  freedom  of 
these  countries  and  agreed  that  their  genuine  as- 
pirations can  best  be  fulfilled  through  mutual  co- 
operation both  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations.  Both  Presidents  recognize  that  these 
new  countries  must  be  alert  to  any  attempts  to 
subvert  their  cherished  freedom  by  means  of  im- 
perialism in  all  its  manifestations. 

President  Kennedy  stated  that  the  Indonesian 
Eight- Year  Development  Plan  provides  further 
opportunity  for  the  two  nations  to  work  together. 
He  offered  to  provide  the  services  of  a  top-level 
economic  team  to  consult  with  their  Indonesian 
counterparts  regarding  the  best  way  in  which  the 
United  States  might  assist  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  this  plan. 

Both  Presidents  expressed  gratification  at  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  between  their  countries 
and  noted,  in  illustration,  the  successful  visit  to 
Indonesia  of  the  hospital  ship,  the  SS  Hope, 
sponsored  by  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation. 

Both  Presidents  recognize  that  the  disarmament 
problem  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral world  situation.  Both  men  agreed  that  the 
successful  conclusion  of  a  treaty  ending  nuclear 
tests,  while  not  in  itself  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  disarmament,  would  be  a  first  and  most  sig- 
nificant step. 

Both  Presidents  strongly  and  unreservedly  sup- 
port the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos. 

Both  Presidents  expressed  pleasure  that  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  travel  schedule  had  provided  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  meet  for  this  informal 
and  worthwhile  exchange  of  views. 

MEMBERS  OF  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
21  (press  release  246)  that  the  following  were  the 
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principal  members  of  President  Sukarno's  party 
during  his  visit  to  Washington : 

Dr.  J.  Leimena,  First  Deputy  First  Minister 

Dr.  Subandrio,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Second 
Deputy  First  Minister 

Dr.  Zairin  Zain,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 

Notohamiprodjo,  Minister  of  Finance 

Major  General  Suprajogi,  Minister  of  Production 

Professor  Dr.  Prijono,  Minister  of  Education 

Gunaway,  Attorney  General 

Brigadier  General  Dr.  Suharto,  Minister  of  Small  Indus- 
tries 

Moersalin  Daeng  Mamangung,  Representative  of  the  Navy 


and   Representative   of   the   Mutual  Help   Parliamen 
Mohamed  Ichsan,  Minister  of  State 
Henk  Ngantung,  Deputy  Governor  of  Djakarta,  Meinb 

of  the  Supreme  Advisory  Council 
A.  M.  Dasaad,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Advisory  Cour. 
Colonel  Sudirgo,  Representative  of  the  Army,  Director  i 

the  Military  Police  Corps,  Member  of  the  Body  for  So 

pervising  the  Activities  of  Government  Agencies 
Lieutenant  Colonel   Sudomo,  Representative  of  the  Ai 

Force,  Member  of  the  Provisional  People's  Congress 
Soehardjo  Hardjowardojo,  Head  of  the  President's  House 

hold 
Mohammed  Choesin,  Head  of  Protocol  Bureau  of  the  D< 

partment  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Colonel  Kretarto,  Military  Secretary  to  the  President 


The  Atlantic  Community  and  the  New  Nations 


~by  Under  Secretary  Ball x 


You  came  to  Washington  this  year  too  late  for 
the  splendid  burst  of  cherry  blossoms,  but  you 
did  not  come  too  late  to  get  a  sense  of  life  in 
this  troubled,  yet  resolute,  capital  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

For  April,  if  it  has  not  lived  up  to  Mr.  Eliot's 
refrain  as  the  cruelest  month — and  I'm  not  sure 
that  it  hasn't — has  served  up  some  of  her  chilliest 
blasts  on  the  international  front.  Even  the  open- 
ing of  the  baseball  season  got  lost  in  the  news 
from  once  faraway  places — Laos,  Viet-Nam,  West 
New  Guinea,  Algeria.  And  no  list  of  disturbing 
headlines,  arriving  now  almost  daily  like  the 
messengers  of  catastrophe  in  the  old  Greek  drama, 
is  complete  without  mention  of  Cuba. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  wingless  passage  during 
a  recent  cold  clear  night  of  a  modern  Icarus  with 
the  euphonious  name  of  Yuri  Alekseyevitch 
Gagarin.  What  a  strange  comment  it  is  on  the 
distribution  of  resources  within  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy— a  major  in  the  Russian  Air  Force  rocketing 
around  the  planet  at  18,000  miles  an  hour— to 
earn  a  four-room  apartment  in  Moscow! 

We  know,  if  there  had  ever  been  any  doubts, 


1  Addres3  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  27  (press 
release  266). 
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that  life  in  the  1960's  is  not  going  to  be  dull.  Nc 
will  this  new  decade  be  a  happy  one  for  the  sof 
the  fainthearted,  for  those  who  lack  vision, 
simply  cannot  ignore  the  smell  of  yeasty  chang 
in  the  air  and  the  cracking  of  the  crust  of  th 
old  cakes  of  custom.  If  we  are  to  live  and  pros 
per,  if  in  fact  we  are  even  to  survive  in  the  tur 
bulent  new  world,  we  must  understand  thes 
revolutionary  forces  and,  where  possible,  guid 
them. 

I  find  it  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  the  neo 
conservatism  which  seems  to  be  the  current  fad 
If  we  spend  too  much  time  in  useless  pining  fo 
a  world  that  never  was,  we  shall  be  engulfed  b; 
the  relentless  tides  of  a  world  in  becoming. 

One  does  not,  after  all,  get  to  understand  earth 
quakes  by  passing  resolutions  against  volcanoes 
These  riptides  of  revolt  surging  around  our  plane 
today  have  been  released  by  a  massive,  seismk 
social  convulsion — the  crumbling  of  old  system 
and  the  creation,  often  in  violence  and  blood,  o 
new  systems. 

And  this  has  occurred  in  a  world  made  difficul 
and  hazardous  by  the  existence  of  a  dynamic 
expansive  Communist  power  founded  upon  th 
negation  of  the  values  in  which  we  believe — \ 
communism  which  has  achieved  a  mastery  of  th 
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3w  Faustian  forces  of  science  and  technology 
iat  are  the  cumulative  fruit  of  a  millennium  of 
ientific  inquiry. 

The  existence  of  Communist  power  makes  in- 
insically  complex  problems  more  complex  and 
ljects  a  pervasive  element  of  danger,  but  it  is 
it  the  proximate  cause  of  the  changes  that  are 
king  place  so  rapidly.  This  is  an  age  of  revolu- 
on ;  it  would  have  been  an  age  of  revolt  if  Lenin 
id  never  crossed  Germany  in  a  sealed  train — 
en  if  today  a  Russian  Social  Democrat  sat  in 
oscow  and  humanist  mandarins  ruled  in 
eiping. 

But  if  communism  did  not  create  the  revolu- 
onary  forces  in  the  world,  it  does  continue  to 
jploit  them  and  to  exploit  those  fundamental 
mditions  which  have  produced  these  revolution- 
ry  forces. 

The  first  of  these  conditions,  of  course,  has  re- 
ilted  from  the  weakening  and  crumbling  of  old 
rwer  systems,  the  colonial  structures  that  were 
•itically  undermined  by  two  major  wars. 
The  second  springs  from  the  new  technology, 
[ankind  is  launched  on  a  second  industrial  rev- 
ution  that  promises  to  be  much  more  rapid  and 
orld-encompassing  than  that  first  Industrial 
evolution  which  began  in  the  black  hills  of 
ancashire  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  power 
!  steam  was  brought  together  with  coal  and  iron 
-e. 

The  third  arises  from  what  the  population 
undits  call  demography.  The  world  which  most 
t  us  have  regarded  (in  a  rather  parochial  and 
rocentric  way)  as  forming  the  primary  concern 
:  civilized  man — the  Western  World  of  the 
enaissance — is  no  longer  the  undisputed  center 
i  power. 

ipulation  Trends 

Some  of  you  may  have  noted  3  weeks  ago,  in  a 
mtine  United  Nations  report,  the  startling  fact 
iat  sometime  during  this  calendar  year  1961  the 
iree-billionth  human  being  will  be  born  into  the 
oriel.  The  odds  are  long  that  this  child  will  not 
\i  born  into  any  of  the  some  dozen  Western  coun- 
ies  which  have  a  high  standard  of  living.  It  is 
ost  likely  that  he  will  be  born  into  some  strug- 
|ling  country  desperately  unable  at  present  to 
|«d,  clothe,  educate  him,  or  find  for  him  a  place  at 
jie  workbench.  He  will  be  born,  so  to  speak,  with 
'begging-bowl  in  his  hand. 


Something  like  200  babies  are  being  born  every 
minute,  and  if  I  talk  to  you  tonight  for  one-half 
hour  those  30  minutes  will  see  the  coming  into 
this  world  of  6,000  new  human  beings.  (Can  one 
think  of  a  better  reason  for  short  speeches  ? ) 

Only  8  of  the  200  human  beings  born  this  min- 
ute will  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  One  will 
be  a  Canadian,  two  will  be  British,  two  German, 
three  Japanese.  Ten  will  be  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union ;  seventeen  of  some  Latin  American  coun- 
try. But  now  we  come  to  large  figures.  Thirty- 
four  will  be  citizens  of  India,  and  more  than  fifty, 
or  one  in  every  four,  are,  right  now,  being  born 
on  the  mainland  of  China. 

The  trend  and  direction  of  these  figures  is  ob- 
vious. The  areas  of  most  rapid  population  growth 
are  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Latin  America 
passed  the  U.S.A.  in  1950.  If  present  curves  are 
extrapolated,  in  the  year  2000  there  will  be  about 
350  million  U.S.  Americans,  600  million  Latin 
Americans — almost  double.  In  1900,  la  belle 
epoque,  there  was  one  European  for  every  two 
Asians.  By  the  end  of  this  century  there  will  be 
less  than  one  European  for  every  five  Asians. 

Happily  enough,  in  spite  of  this  fantastic  pop- 
ulation explosion,  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  hun- 
gry cry  for  more  living  space — lebensraum — so 
strident  in  the  1930's.  Mankind  today  seems  to  be 
putting  greater  hope  in  science  and  technology  as 
the  best  way  to  master  the  population  problem. 

The  factors  I  have  just  singled  out  are  all,  of 
course,  interrelated.  Technology,  the  ironic  boon 
of  modern  medicine,  by  reducing  death  rates  is 
bringing  about  a  staggering  population  increase. 
The  shattering  of  old  systems  is  releasing  the  pent- 
up  energies  of  the  peoples  awakening  from  cen- 
turies of  stagnation.  The  existence  of  an  aggres- 
sive Communist  power  center  has  given  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  an  illusion  that  they  have  a  free  choice 
of  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  either  the  West- 
ern World  or  Moscow,  and  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  them.  When  Communists 
speak  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  it  is  Cain  step- 
ping up  to  plan  the  future  for  Abel. 

We  Americans  face,  therefore,  a  world  in  which 
we  are  a  meager  minority  and  a  world  that  some- 
times appears  to  be  hostile  and  often  impatient 
with  us,  given  to  striking  attitudes  something  less 
than  chummy.  But  we  cannot  just  dismiss  it  as  a 
world  we  never  made. 

In  this  world  of  3  billion  souls,  let  us  make  a 
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rough,  horseback  estimate  of  how  the  population 
is  distributed  around  the  planet : 

One  billion  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  a  world 
stretching  from  the  Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  Yel- 
low Sea  and  locked  in  the  jaws  of  communism— 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  and  the  100  million  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  are  2  billion  people  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  and  all  of  them  in  this  sense  are  free  na- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  proclaimed  themselves 
"neutral"  in  the  cold  war.  This  is  a  neutrality 
we  in  the  United  States  respect,  although  worth 
noting  in  passing  is  the  recent  statement  of  Nikita 
Khrushchev — "While  there  can  be  neutral  nations, 
there  can  be  no  neutral  men." 

The  real  distinction  among  these  many  free  na- 
tions is  not  any  dividing  line  on  a  political  map. 
It  is  the  division  between  some  dozen  or  more 
nations  with  advanced  industrial  economies — 
mostly  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer— and  some  four  score  with  primitive  or  only 
recently  developing  economies,  most  of  which  lie 
to  the  south.  Twice  as  many  people  live  in  the 
economically  less  advanced  as  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  American  who  fol- 
lows world  events  with  some  care,  who  reads  one 
or  more  of  the  responsible  newspapers,  who  is 
broadly  aware  of  the  great  forces  that  are  moving 
in  the  world,  will  agree  with  the  President's  stir- 
ring words  at  the  inaugural : 2 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the 
globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  is  required — not  because  the  Communists 
may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  be- 
cause it  is  right.  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

But  unfortunately  there  are  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  read  little  but  the  comic  strips  or 
sports  pages,  many  who  find  the  world  scene  dis- 
quieting and  therefore  prefer  to  ignore  it.  And 
if  one  diligently  ignores  the  world  it  is  easy 
enough  to  rationalize  a  policy  of  doing  nothing. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  current 
cliches:  Foreign  assistance  programs  amount  to 
pouring  money  down  a  rathole.  Americans  can 
no  longer  afford  to  squander  funds  in  such  an 
improvident  manner;  we  are  no  longer  as  strong 
as  we  thought  we  were.    We  have  balance-of-pay- 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 
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ments  problems  and  we  ought  to  be  spending  ou 
money  at  home. 

Such  counsels  of  defeat  do  not  truly  represen 
American  opinion.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  pride* 
ourselves  on  our  realism  and  on  our  ability  to  f ac 
hard  facts.  And  the  mid-20th  century  is  no  tim 
for  us  to  become  pharisees  who  prefer  to  walk  o: 
the  other  side  of  the  street — particularly  when,  a 
in  this  case,  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  a  clifl 

Perhaps,  after  all,  much  of  the  responsibilit; 
lies  with  us  in  the  Government,  who  must  explai 
the  problem  with  more  lucidity.  But  some  of  th 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  whole  assist 
ance  program  has  grown  up  in  a  rather  haphazar 
manner  in  response  to  immediate  needs  rather  tha: 
in  accordance  with  a  well-articulated  philosophy 
After  all,  none  of  us,  I  think,  fully  foresaw  th 
speed  with  which  the  whole  structure  of  colonic 
arrangements  would  come  tumbling  down  or,  i 
the  immediate  postwar  period,  fully  understood 
the  magnitude  or  urgency  of  the  task  which  la 
before  us. 

History  of  U.S.  Aid  Programs 

We  have  been  in  the  business  of  aiding  unde; 
developed  areas  for  about  12  years.  I  date  th 
beginning  with  Mr.  Truman's  point  4  proposals  i 
1949.  The  Marshall  plan,  which  was  then  at  mid 
program,  was  a  quite  different  matter. 

I  mention  this  point  because  there  has  been  som 
confusion  about  it.  The  problem  we  faced  whe 
we  undertook  the  Marshall  plan  was  far  simple1 
than  the  problem  we  face  today.  What  we  at 
tempted  to  do  through  the  Marshall  plan  was  t 
provide  the  marginal  resources  that  would  enabl 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  rebuild  thei 
shattered  economies.  Our  contribution  of  ai( 
while  large  in  absolute  figures,  was  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  total  investment  which  those  m 
tions  themselves  were  able  to  mobilize. 

I  say  that  this  task  was  relatively  simple  for  w 
were  dealing  with  nations  which  are  some  of  th 
most  advanced  and  sophisticated  in  the  work 
nations  with  developed  industrial  traditions,  grea 
reservoirs  of  skills  and  know-how,  populatior 
used  to  industrial  discipline,  strong  and,  for  th 
most  part,  stable  governments  and  governments 
institutions,  et  cetera.  In  other  words,  all  we  ha 
to  do  was  to  provide  the  necessary  margin  c 
resources  and  they  could  do  the  job  themselves. 
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But  when  Mr.  Truman  first  announced  the  point 
program  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1949,  we 
i  marked  upon  a  wholly  new  kind  of  undertak- 
:g — the  endeavor  to  increase  the  standard  of 
ying  for  peoples  who  in  many  instances  had  little 
ilucation,  no  experience  in  self-government,  in- 
ilequate  institutions,  meager  technological  skills, 
;id  no  understanding  of  the  kind  of  discipline  re- 
tired of  an  industrial  society.  The  point  4  pro- 
ram  itself  was  extremely  limited  in  scope.  It 
as  based  on  a  narrow  concept  of  technical  assist- 
lce,  and  all  that  Mr.  Truman  asked  of  the  Con- 
fess in  the  way  of  the  first  year's  appropriation 
as  $50  million. 

The  emphasis  of  our  assistance  effort  was  very 
.rgely  changed  after  the  Korean  war,  when  Sec- 
tary Dulles  began  to  forge  a  chain  of  military 
fiances  around  the  periphery  of  Communist 
Dwer.  In  his  mind,  economic  aid  was  essential 
>  the  construction  of  his  alliance  system.  It 
rved  first  as  an  incentive  to  countries  to  join 
'ir  side  or  to  let  us  put  bases  on  their  territory. 
e  served,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  helping  those 
)untries  to  meet  the  additional  burden  imposed 
a  their  economies  by  the  maintenance  of  sub- 
antial  bodies  of  armed  forces.  The  very  title  of 
iie  program,  "Mutual  Security,"  indicates  this 
ew  conception. 

It  was  not  until  1957,  with  the  coming  into  be- 
lg  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  that  we  began 
,)  forge  for  ourselves  a  modern  philosophy  of 
:onomic  development  based  on  a  better  under- 
anding  of  the  forces  of  change  at  work  in  the 
orld. 

This  philosophy  recognized  that  many  of  the 
ewly  developing  countries  were  reluctant  to  be- 
ome  committed  in  the  cold-war  struggle  just  as 
ie  United  States  had  fought  shy  of  commitments 
l  the  struggles  of  the  great  powers  during  the 
irly  days  of  our  national  existence.  It  was  de- 
jrmined,  therefore,  that  we  should  not  limit  our 
ssistance  merely  to  those  nations  which  were  pre- 
ared  to  enter  into  alliance  with  us.  If  we  could 
irovide  them  with  the  means  by  which  they  could 
elp  themselves  to  build  strong  and  stable  econ- 
imies,  they  could  then  use  their  energies  construe- 
lively.  And  a  nation  busily  engaged  in  improving 
b  economic  lot  and  in  building  stable  institutions 
j'ould  not  be  easily  swept  into  the  Communist 
Mbit. 
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The  New  Foreign  Aid  Program 

This  is  the  philosophy  that  has  guided  us  in 
rethinking  and  recasting  our  whole  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  The  new  program,  the  product  of 
this  concentrated  exercise,  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  President's  foreign  assistance  message  last 
month.3  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  3  weeks  or  so. 

I  shall  not  describe  to  you  tonight  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  sought  to  design  the  new  pro- 
gram, both  in  content  and  administration,  to  make 
it  responsive  to  the  new  philosophy  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Certain  points,  however,  deserve 
at  least  brief  mention. 

In  the  President's  message,  you  will  recall,  he 
proposed  that  the  various  agencies  now  admin- 
istering separate  aspects  of  foreign  assistance  be 
consolidated  to  form  a  single  agency  headed  by  a 
Director  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  By 
strengthening  the  field  missions  and  by  redesign- 
ing the  staff  services  in  Washington,  we  hope  to 
place  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  long-range 
planning  which  is  essential  to  an  effective  use  of 
resources  in  a  recipient  country.  In  the  past 
most  of  our  development  funds  have  been  used  to 
finance  specific  projects  not  always  related  to  a 
total  country  development  plan.  But  in  our  new 
program  we  intend  to  put  a  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  nation-building,  on  the  financing  of  eco- 
nomic development  plans  which  provide  for  the 
phased  development  of  a  nation's  resources. 

In  order  for  this  effort  to  be  effective,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  ask  Congress  for  a  loan  fund  out 
of  which  moneys  could  be  committed  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  By  having  the  authority  to  commit 
funds  beyond  the  annual  appropriation  cycle,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  effort  should  be  enor- 
mously increased. 

I  cannot  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
such  a  fund.  No  nation  can  plan  its  development 
over  a  period  of  years  unless  it  has  some  assurance 
of  the  level  of  resources  that  will  be  available  to 
it.  Moreover,  the  ability  to  commit  funds  in  ad- 
vance will  enable  the  United  States  to  impose 
much  sterner  criteria.  It  will  enable  us  to  insist 
that  recipient  nations  pursue  certain  necessary 
lines  of  economic  and  fiscal  policy  if  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  promised  for  succeeding  years. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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At  the  same  time,  governments  of  developing  na- 
tions will  find  it  easier  to  impose  stern  conditions 
on  their  own  people  if  they  can  hold  out  the  prom- 
ise of  a  reward  in  the  form  of  future  assistance. 

The  ability  to  commit  funds  in  advance  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  an  efficient  aid  program. 
Our  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  this. 
The  limitation  of  assistance  commitments  to  the 
annual  appropriation  cycle  has  resulted  in  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  saved. 

Steps  Toward  a  Cooperative  Effort 

If  Congress  approves  the  new  program,  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. But  it  cannot — nor  should  it — attempt  by 
itself  to  undertake  the  whole  burden  of  assistance 
that  is  required.  The  task  of  assisting  the  under- 
developed countries  is  not  for  us  alone;  it  is  a 
common  task  for  all  the  economically  advanced 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Within  the  past  2 
months  we  have  taken  major  steps  to  transform 
this  task  into  a  cooperative  effort. 

The  instrument  for  bringing  about  this  coopera- 
tion is  the  DAG,  the  Development  Assistance 
Group,  which  has  been  established  in  Paris  and 
which  10  nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  have  so  far  joined.  As  you  may  know,  the 
United  States  has  recently  become  a  party  to  a 
treaty  which  will  create  a  major  new  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (the  OECD). 
When  this  new  organization  comes  into  existence, 
not  later  than  next  fall,  the  Development  As- 
sistance Group  will  become  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Group  in  London  which 
adopted  two  resolutions  of  major  importance.* 
Those  resolutions  expressed  the  agreement  of  the 
member  nations  that  the  development  task  was  a 
common  task  to  which  each  nation  should  con- 
tribute in  accordance  with  its  ability.  In  addition, 
the  resolutions  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  full-time  chairman  of  the  DAG  to  be  nominated 
by  the  United  States  Government.    Steps  have  al- 


ready been  taken,  through  the  DAG,  to  assure,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  member  nations  will  have 
information  on  a  current  basis  as  to  the  assistance 
being  provided  by  each  member  nation  to  each 
recipient  country.  This  information  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  much  greater  cooperative 
effort. 

Since  the  chairman  of  DAG  will  be  informed 
of  the  plans  of  each  member  government,  he  will 
be  able  to  arrange  for  cooperation  of  other  mem- 
ber governments.  Let  us  assume,  for  example, 
that  the  chairman  is  informed  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  finance  a  cement  plant  and  a| 
hydroelectric  installation  in  country  A.  Both  of 
those  projects  are  provided  for  in  a  5-year  plan 
which  country  A  has  developed.  The  DAG  chair- 
man  may  then  approach  the  governments  of  the 
other  member  countries,  suggesting  that  each  un-. 
dertake  to  finance  additional  projects  within  coun- 
try A's  plan. 


It  is  not  intended  that  the  DAG  itself  will  ad- 


lJMd.,  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  553. 


minister  aid  programs.  But,  by  serving  as  a; 
clearinghouse  for  information  and  by  providing 
facilities  for  systematically  suggesting  projects  to 
member  governments,  it  should  bring  about  a" 
much  more  effective  mobilization  of  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  industrialized  world  than  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case. 

In  addition,  through  DAG  we  should  be  able 
to  assure  a  fairer  sharing  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding assistance  among  the  economically  ad- 
vanced nations.  It  is  difficult  to  work  out  any 
precise  formula  for  burden-sharing,  although 
this  is  one  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  chairman  of 
DAG.  Not  only  is  it  hard  to  develop  an  adequate 
measure  of  a  country's  ability,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  compare  types  of  aid  which  are  different  in 
quality. 

How,  for  example,  can  one  compare  5-year  com- 
mercial credits  with  50-year  loans?  How  can  one 
compare  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to  be  paid  for 
with  local  currencies  with  the  outright  grant  of 
assistance  funds? 

I  do  not  expect,  therefore,  that  we  shall  ever 
arrive  at  a  precise  formula  for  burden-sharing 
that  will  be  intellectually  satisfying  to  everyone. 
I  do  think  that  we  may  develop  some  general  prin- 
ciples and  even  some  rough  measures  that  will  be 
useful  to  us.    In  a  very  general  way  we  have 
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uggested,  as  you  may  have  heard,  that  the  total 
;  >reign  assistance  effort  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
ties should  aggregate  about  1  percent  of  their 
•tal  gross  national  product.    This  does  not  mean, 
Dwever,  that  the  effort  of  any  one  country  should 
n  1  percent  of  its  GNP.    Account  must  be  taken 
D  such  factors  as  the  principle  that  rich  nations 
lould  bear  proportionately  a  greater  burden  than 
oor  nations  or  that  some  countries  bear  a  larger 
"lrden  of  other  types  of  common  effort — such  as 
le  common  defense. 

But  the  1  percent  figure  may  nonetheless  be  use- 
ll,  for  it  does  suggest  that  the  burden  need  not 
5  too  inordinately  heavy  for  any  of  us.  After 
1,  does  anyone  question  that  the  devotion  of  1 
arcent  of  our  gross  national  product  is  too  high 
price  to  pay  to  help  the  less  developed  nations  of 
le  world  attain  growth  and  stability  in  this  time 
E  turbulence  and  danger? 

roblems  of  Nation-Building 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few 
ears  about  the  problems  of  nation-building  and 
le  means  whereby  we  can  assist  the  emerging 
nintries  to  develop  their  resources,  both  human 
ad  material.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
et  learned  nearly  enough.  Certainly,  in  de- 
;ribing  for  you  some  of  the  measures  which  the 
ew  administration  is  planning  to  take,  I  am  not 
lggesting  that  we  have  found  all  the  answers, 
ad  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous  of  me  to 
retend  that  in  this  speech  I  can  give  you  what 
ur  GI's  used  to  call  "the  approved  solution." 
We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  task  upon 
-hich  we  are  embarked  is  by  no  means  a  fruitless 
ae.  If  we  are  sufficiently  resolute  in  our  purpose 
ad  diligent  in  our  efforts,  then,  during  the  next 
ecade,  countries  representing  a  total  population 
i  excess  of  one-half  billion  people  can  be  helped 
ver  the  hump.  By  strenuous  exertions  on  the 
ome  front  and  with  substantial  outside  help, 
ley  should  achieve  the  necessary  momentum  to 
ring  them  to  the  goal  of  self-sustaining  growth. 
i  If  we  can  achieve  this,  we  shall  have  refuted  an 
'ssential  element  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  credo.  De- 
jiribing  his  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Khru- 
lichev,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has  written: 

.  .  of  the  talk  which  dealt  with  the  revolutionary 


movement  among  small  nations.  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke 
specifically  of  three  of  them — Laos,  Cuba  and  Iran.  But 
for  him  these  three  are  merely  examples  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  worldwide  and  historic  revolutionary  move- 
ment— akin  to  the  change  from  feudalism  to  capitalism — 
which  is  surely  destined  to  bring  the  old  colonial  countries 
into  the  Communist  orbit.  I  could  detect  no  doubt  or 
reservation  in  his  mind  that  this  will  surely  happen,  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  that  while  he  will  help  this  mani- 
fest destiny  and  while  we  will  oppose  it,  the  destiny 
would  be  realized  no  matter  what  either  of  us  did. 

In  reading  these  lines  with  my  breakfast  coffee 
the  other  morning  I  was  struck  by  the  thought  that 
the  old  dialectic  had  become  a  kind  of  Communist 
kismet.  But  we  Americans,  being  free  men,  have 
never  been  historical  determinists,  and  I  think  that 
President  Kennedy  spoke  eloquently  for  people 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States  when 
he  addressed  these  comments  to  Mr.  Khrushchev : 5 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  should  recognize  that 
free  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  do  not  accept  the 
claim  of  historic  inevitability  for  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion. What  your  government  believes  is  its  own  business ; 
what  it  does  in  the  world  is  the  world's  business.  The 
great  revolution  in  the  history  of  man,  past,  present  and 
future,  is  the  revolution  of  those  determined  to  be  free. 

The  history  of  the  past  two  decades  has  borne 
out  the  President's  words.  In  their  national  revo- 
lutions the  new  statesmen  of  the  new  nations  with 
very  few  exceptions  have  looked  to  the  American 
Kevolution— to  Jefferson  not  Djzherjinsky,  to 
James  Madison  and  not  Karl  Marx.  For  it  was 
indeed  we  Americans  who  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world.  If  today  it  comes  back  in  louder 
and  louder  echoes  (and  sometimes  in  ricochets), 
most  of  the  new  nations  are  still  singing  our  song. 
They  are  closer  to  Lincoln  than  Lenin. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  destiny  at  this  critical 
point  in  history  to  lend  the  new  nations  a  helping 
hand— and  in  so  doing  to  bring  about  a  world  of 
far  greater  security  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
others.  This  is  a  task  becoming  to  our  future  and 
worthy  of  our  past,  for,  after  all,  we  ourselves 
were  a  new  nation  not  too  many  years  ago  and  we 
can  quite  properly  repeat  the  words  of  a  poet  who 
was  not  Mr.  Eliot : 

"All  things  fall  and  are  built  again, 
And  those  that  build  them  again  are  gay." 


5  Ibid.,  May  8,  1961,  p.  661. 
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U.S.  and  Germany  Agree  on  Partial 
Settlement  of  Postwar  Debt  to  U.S. 


Press  release  258  dated  April  25 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  on  April  25,  1961, 
at  Bonn,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  agreed  that  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  arising  from  postwar  economic  as- 
sistance extended  to  Germany  will  be  partially 
settled  on  April  28,  1961,  through  payment 
amounting  to  $587  million  by  the  Deutsche 
Bundesbank.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
part  of  this  payment  will  be  made  initially  in 
deutsche  marks  to  be  available  for  conversion  into 
dollars  through  the  foreign  exchange  market. 

The  agreement  for  settlement  of  this  indebted- 
ness, signed  at  London  on  February  27,  1953,1 
provided  for  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
$1  billion  with  interest  over  a  period  of  35  years. 
Semiannual  payments  of  interest  beginning  July 
1,  1953,  and  of  principal  installments  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public under  this  agreement  as  they  became  due. 

On  March  31,  1959,  the  Federal  Republic  also 
made  an  advance  payment  of  $150  million  on  its 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  for  postwar 
economic  assistance.  These  advance  payments  are 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

After  the  payment  amounting  to  $587  million 
is  made  on  April  28,  1961,  there  will  remain  a 
principal  amount  of  $200,370,547.79  still  owing 
to  the  United  States  under  the  agreement.  The 
arrangement  set  forth  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
dated  April  25,  1961,  provides,  in  conformity 
with  the  former  arrangement,  for  payment  of 
interest  on  the  remaining  principal  at  the  rate  of 
%y2  percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually, 
from  July  1, 1961,  through  July  1, 1965,  and  semi- 
annual payments  of  both  principal  and  interest 
from  January  1,  1966,  through  July  1,  1987. 

The  U.S.  note  was  signed  by  Ambassador  Walter 
C.  Dowling  and  the  German  note  by  State  Secre- 
tary Dr.  H.  van  Scherpenberg. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  373. 
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TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

April  25,  1961 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  yoi 
Excellency's  note  of  April  25,  1961,  which, 
agreed  translation,  reads  as  follows : 

Mb.  Ambassador:  I   have  the  honor  to  inform  yo 
Excellency   that   the   Deutsche  Bundesbank,   in  conci 
rence  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  is  prepared  to  purchase  a  partial  amount 
$587  million  of  the  remaining  outstanding  claim  of  t 
United  States  of  America,  based  on  the  Agreement  f 
the   settlement   of   the  claims   of  the  United   States 
America    resulting    from    postwar    economic    assistan 
(other  than  surplus  property)  to  Germany,  dated  Febr 
ary  27,  1953,  in  conjunction  with  the  exchange  of  not 
signed  in  Bonn  on  March  20,  1959 '   (hereinafter  call 
the  'Agreement").     In  view  of  this  plan  of  the  Bund* 
bank,  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  make  t' 
following  Agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States  of  America : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amerii 
agrees  to  the  purchase  of  a  partial  amount  of  $5' 
million  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  of  Amerii 
arising  from  the  'Agreement"  against  payment  of  tl 
equivalent  of  $587  million. 

2.  The  purchase  of  the  claim  shall  be  effected  on  Api 
28,  1961.  As  soon  as  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  pa; 
the  equivalent  of  $587  million  to  the  United  States  , 
America,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wi 
assign  to  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  a  partial  amount 
$587  million  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
America  against  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  resu. 
ing  from  the  "Agreement". 

3.  The  principal  amount  of  $200,370,547.79  and  i 
terest  thereon  still  owed  to  the  United  States  of  Amerii 
under  the  "Agreement"  together  with  interest  a 
cruing  on  the  sum  of  $587  million  being  paid  hereund€ 
from  January  1,  1961  to  April  28,  1961,  will  be  paid  1 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  United  Stat 
of  America  in  accordance  with  the  attached  amortiz 
tion  schedule. 

4.  The  details  of  the  procedure  to  be  applied  in  ii 
plementing  the  purchase  of  the  claim  by  the  Deutscl 
Bundesbank,  including  the  establishment  for  a  limit* 
time  of  a  Deutsche  Mark  account  at  the  Bundesbar 
in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Yoi 
as  fiscal  agent  for  the  United  States,  will  be  agree 
between  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  and  the  Export-Ii 
port  Bank.  Both  Governments  will  cooperate  in  th 
operation  as  necessary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that  if  the  Government  i 
the  United  States  of  America  agrees  with  the  aboi 
proposals,  this  note  and  the  corresponding  reply  of  yoi 
Excellency  to  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  Agreement  b 
tween  our  two  Governments  to  enter  into  force  on  tl 
day  of  the  receipt  of  your  reply. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  the 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  516. 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
accepts  the  foregoing  proposals  and  accordingly 
agrees  that  your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply 
shall  constitute  an  Agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Walter  C.  Dowling 


Department  Publishes  Documentary 
History  of  Potsdam  Conference 

Press  release  241  dated  April  21,  for  release  May  6 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  May  6  a 
two- volume  documentary  compilation  on  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945.  These  volumes,  sub- 
titled The  Conference  of  Berlin  {The  Potsdam 
Conference) ,  194.5,  form  a  part  of  the  series  en- 
titled Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
which  began  a  century  ago  with  a  volume  for 
1861.  The  U.S.  Government  is  the  first  of  the 
participating  governments  to  issue  a  detailed 
documentary  history  of  the  Potsdam  Conference. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  pre-Conference  papers  dealing  with 
the  background  of  the  Conference,  while  volume 
II  contains  the  United  States  minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference, Conference  documents  (including  an 
annotated  text  of  the  Protocol  of  Proceedings), 
and  supplementary  papers.  The  volumes  contain 
not  only  papers  from  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  State  but  also  relevant  information  from  the 
files  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  from  the  private  papers 
of  various  officials  who  were  present  at  Potsdam, 
including  President  Truman,  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  and  Polish 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Mikolajczyk.  The  vol- 
umes also  contain  maps,  photographs,  and 
facsimiles. 

The  volumes  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter,  since  the  conferees  were  discussing  prob- 
lems of  occupation,  reconstruction,  and  peace- 
making in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  problems 
of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Japan,  on  the 
other.  Among  European  questions,  problems  re- 
lating to  Germany,  Poland,  Austria,  and  the 
Balkans  contribute  most  of  the  bulk  of  the  docu- 
mentation. There  are  also  included  papers  re- 
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lating  to  China,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Tangier,  and  Turkey. 

The  two  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States:  The  Conference  of  Berlin  {The 
Potsdam  Conference),  1945,  may  be  purchased 
separately  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  The  price  for  volume  I  (cxxviii, 
1088  pp.,  1  map)  is  $6  (buckram) .  The  price  for 
volume  II  (clxxvi,  1645  pp.,  5  maps,  8  photo- 
graphs, 2  facsimiles)  is  $6.50  (buckram) . 


World  Trade  Week,  1961 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  a  fundamental  aim  of  United  States  policy  is 
the  development  of  an  international  economic  environ- 
ment that  will  foster  the  material  well-being  and  political 
independence  of  all  free  peoples ;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  United  States  commercial  policy 
in  support  of  this  aim  requires  a  vigorous  domestic  econ- 
omy, an  expanding  international  commerce,  and  an  equi- 
librium in  our  international  payments ;  and 

Whereas  American  business  is  being  challenged  in  a 
highly  competitive  international  economy  to  strive  with 
greater  vigor  to  develop  expanding  opportunities  for  the 
sale  of  American  products  in  foreign  markets : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  May  21,  1961,  as  World  Trade  Week;  and  I 
request  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  State  and  local  governments  to  cooperate 
in  the  observance  of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational, 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with 
gatherings,  discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other 
appropriate  activities  designed  to  promote  continuing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done   at   the   City   of   Washington   this   22d   day   of 

April   in   the   year    of    our    Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]     dred   and   sixty-one,    and    of   the    Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 


//£^  /  0*w***^ 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


■:■'■■■'■■'/■ 
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1  No.  3408 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  3555. 
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UNITED  STATES  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  ARRANGEMENT; 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  (15  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  April  4,  1949,  by  which 
"the  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all;  and  .  .  .  each  of 
them  .  .  .  will  assist  the  .  .  .  attacked  by 
taking  forthwith.  Individually  and  In 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force  .  .  ." 


1  UNITED  STATES 

2  CANADA 

3  ICELAND 

4  NORWAY 

5  UNITED  KINGDOM 

6  NETHERLANDS 

7  DENMARK 

8  BELGIUM 


9  LUXEMBOURG 

10  PORTUGAL 

11  FRANCE 

12  ITALY 

13  GREECE 

14  TURKEY 

15  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 

OF  GERMANY 


RIO  TREATY 
(21  NATIONS) 


A  treaty  signed  September  2, 1947,  which 
provides  that  an  armed  attack  against 
any  American  State  "shall  be  considered 
as  an  attack  against  all  the  American 
States  and  .  .  .  each  one  .  .  .  undertakes 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  attack  .  .  ." 

1  UNITED  STATES  22  EL  SALVADOR  29  PERU 


16  MEXICO 

17  CUBA 
IB  HAITI 

19  DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

20  HONDURAS 

21  GUATEMALA 


23  NICARAGUA 

24  COSTA  RICA 

25  PANAMA 

26  COLOMBIA 

27  VENEZUELA 
2B  ECUADOR 


30  BRAZIL 

31  BOLIVIA 

32  PARAGUAY 

33  CHILE 

34  ARGENTINA 

35  URUGUAY 


ANZUS  (Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States) 
TREATY 
(3  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  Septem- 
ber 1,  1951,  whereby  each 
of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  Area  on  any  of 
the  Parties  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  Its  own  peace 
and  safety  and  declares 
that  It  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 

36  NEW  ZEALAND 

37  AUSTRALIA 
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JAPANESE  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  January  10, 
1960,  whereby  each  party 
"recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  against  either  Party 
In  the  territories  under  the 
administration  of  Japan 
would  be  dangerous  to  Its 
own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  it  would  act 
to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  provisions 
and  processes."  The  treaty 
replaced  the  security  treaty 
signed  September  8,   1951. 

1  UNITED  STATES 
39  JAPAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
(South  Korea)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  October 
1,  1953,  whereby  each 
party  "recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  Pa- 
cific area  on  either  of  the 
Parties  .  .  .  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  its  own  peace 
and  safety"  and  that  each 
Party  "would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In 
accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 
40  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY 
(8  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  Septem- 
ber 8,  1954,  whereby  each 
Party  "recognizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area  against  any  of 
the  Parties  .  .  .  would  en- 
danger Its  own  peace  and 
safety"  and  each  will  "In 
that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 

5  UNITED  KINGDOM 

II  FRANCE 

36  NEW  ZEALAND 

37  AUSTRALIA 

38  PHILIPPINES 

41  THAILAND 

42  PAKISTAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(Formosa)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  Decem- 
ber 2.  1954,  whereby  each 
of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  an  armed  attack  In 
the  West  Pacific  Area  di- 
rected against  the  terri- 
tories of  either  of  the 
Parties  would  be  danger- 
ous to  its  own  peace  and 
safety,"  and  that  each 
"would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  consti- 
tutional processes."  The 
territory  of  the  Republic 
of  China  Is  defined  as 
"Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
the  Pescadores." 

1  UNITED  STATES 
43  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(FORMOSA) 


President  and  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Discuss  Problems  of  Mutual  Interest 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Constantine 
Caramanlis,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States,  April  17-21+,  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Kennedy.1  Following  is  an  exchange  of  wel- 
coming remarks  bettveen  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Caramanlis  on  April  17,  an  exchange  of  toasts  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  at  a 
state  luncheon  at  the  White  House  on  that  day,  an 
address  by  the  Prime  Minister  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  18,  the  text  of  a  joint 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  his  Washington 
visit  on  April  20,  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  his 
official  party. 

EXCHANGE  OF  WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Press  release  229  dated  April  17 

Secretary  Rusk 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Caramanlis,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  honor  to  welcome  you  to 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the 
American  people.  We  have  looked  forward  to 
this  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  to  establish 
warm  and  cordial  ties  between  your  Government 
and  this  administration.  Your  visit,  which  is  the 
first  official  visit  of  a  Greek  Prime  Minister  since 
the  war,  demonstrates  the  close  and  friendly  re- 
lations existing  between  our  two  countries.  I  am 
sure  that  during  your  visit  here  you  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  high  regard  which  the  American 
people  hold  for  the  people  of  Greece. 

Our  country  owes  much  to  yours.  Many  of  our 
most  cherished  concepts  are  a  heritage  from 
Greece.  Americans  and  Greeks  remain  united 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in 
the  United  Nations  in  their  devotion  to  freedom, 
peace,  and  justice,  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  American  people  have  followed  with  satis- 
faction the  remarkable  progress  made  by  Greece 
in  recent  years.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Greek  people  in  their  great  effort 


1  The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr.  14  (press 
release  218)  and  Apr.  19  (press  release  238)  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  members  of  his  party  would  depart 
from  Washington  on  Apr.  20  for  a  visit  to  New  York 
City  and  would  leave  for  Paris  on  Apr.  24. 


to  rehabilitate  and  develop  the  Greek  economy. 
As  true  friends  and  allies  we  wish  you  well  as  you 
continue  these  achievements  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  wish  you  a 
warm  welcome  and  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  our 
country. 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis 

To  the  American  nation,  friend  and  ally,  I  ex- 
tend the  warm  greetings  of  Greece. 

I  am  happy  because  President  Kennedy's  cour- 
teous invitation  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
preting to  you  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  esteem, 
and  admiration  of  the  Greek  people  toward  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  common  faith  in 
the  same  ideals  and  common  sacrifices  for  their 
survival  create  between  our  two  countries  strong 
bonds.  The  Greeks  don't  forget  that  the  United 
States'  interest  in  their  country  began  with  the 
revival  of  modern  Greece  and  continued  in  recent 
years  in  the  form  of  aid  and  Allied  support  to 
their  country. 

This  exactly  shows  that  the  Americans  recall 
that  under  the  Acropolis  was  born  democracy  and 
that  the  Greek  nation  held  upright  the  banner  of 
liberty  and  human  dignity  and  always  paid  for 
it  the  price  of  supreme  sacrifice. 

Today  this  same  flag  has  been  taken  in  their 
sturdy  hands  by  the  Americans.  This  inspires 
confidence  and  stirs  the  hopes  of  all  free  people, 
wherever  they  are,  under  whatever  conditions 
they  live. 

I  feel  certain  that  with  God's  help  America  will 
pursue  her  way  toward  prosperity  and  progress 
and  will  prove  equal  to  the  expectations  of  her 
friends  as  well  as  to  her  historic  mission. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  17 
President  Kennedy 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Caramanlis,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States  once 
again.  Someone  once  said  everyone  is  either  an 
Athenian  or  a  Spartan.  In  any  case,  we  are  all 
Greeks  in  the  great  sense  of  recognizing  the  well- 
spring  from  which  all  of  our  efforts  began. 
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I  am  sure  that  sometimes  the  Greeks  get  tired 
f  hearing  about  ancient  history,  because  they  are 
mcerned  with  making  history  today.  But  we 
ok  to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration,  and  we  look 
•  modern  Greece  for  comradeship. 
And  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  today,  as 
resident,  to  welcome  them,  and  also  to  recall  that 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1947  when  Presi- 
snt  Truman  put  forward  the  Truman  doctrine, 
ongressman  Halleck,  who  is  now  Minority 
eader  of  the  House,  was  then,  I  believe,  Majority 
Trip,  and  the  Majority  Leader  at  that  time  was 
ongressman  Martin — one  of  the  few  occasions 
hen  Mr.  Rayburn  was  not  the  Speaker — but  they 
d  indicate  their  strong  support.  While  there 
ere  some  questions  in  dispute  in  the  80th  Con- 
*ess,  that  was  not  one  of  them.  But  the  immedi- 
e  support  which  President  Truman  as  the  Presi- 
ait  received  from  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
des —  Republican  and  Democratic — indicates  our 
vareness  of  the  vital  role  that  Greece  has  to  play 
.  the  life  of  Europe,  our  common  obligation  to 
reece,  and  our  common  hope  for  the  future. 
So  that  I  must  say — on  a  day  in  which  I  believe 
e  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ter — this  first  luncheon  we  have  had  at  the  White 
ouse  where  ladies  have  been  permitted  to  be  pres- 
it,  attended  by  distinguished  citizens  of  my  own 
•untry,  many  of  whom  are  of  Greek  extraction 
id  all  of  whom  are  great  citizens  of  this  country 
id  have  been  greatly  interested  in  furthering 
>od  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
reece,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  both 
ire,  and  I  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  drink  with  me  a 
ast  to  the  King  of  Greece. 

ime  Minister  Caramanlis 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  happy  of  the 
>portunity  offered  me  by  your  courteous  invita- 
Dn  to  be  with  you  today.  My  assistants  and  my- 
lf  consider  that  this  invitation  is  a  manifestation 
:  the  interest  borne  by  the  United  States  to 
I  reece,  to  its  people,  and  to  its  problems.    I  wish 

assure  you  that  the  Greek  nation  deeply  appre- 
iates  this  interest  and  has  for  your  great  country 
|elings  of  admiration  and  confidence. 
!  We  Greeks  often  forget  the  evil  that  many,  at 
|tnes,  have  done  to  us.  But  we  never  forget  those 
'iends  who  helped  us  in  difficult  times  and 
panted  us  their  effective  support.    For  this  reason 


we  gratefully  remember  the  Truman  doctrine  and 
the  practical  interest  subsequently  displayed  by 
the  United  States  for  preserving  Greek  independ- 
ence and  developing  our  economy. 

We  know  that  our  friends  do  not  forget  Greece's 
contribution  in  the  creation  of  those  spiritual  and 
moral  values  which  are  the  heritage  of  modern 
civilization.  They  do  not  forget,  either,  the  sac- 
rifices undergone  by  the  Greek  nation  through 
thousands  of  years  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

Even  in  the  most  recent  past,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  war  at  the  price  of  immense  sacrifice  to  Greece, 
the  Greeks  were  confronted  with  a  dire  and  bloody 
3-year  struggle,  when  international  communism 
launched  its  attack  for  the  enslavement  of  their 
country.  This  struggle  was  won,  thanks  to  Allied 
assistance  and  the  valuable  American  aid,  with 
Greek  blood  only. 

Mr.  President,  Greece  lies  at  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  the  world  and  has  felt  the  conse- 
quences of  international  upheavals,  even  when  she 
has  not  been  their  center.  More  than  any  other 
country  she  needs  peace,  because  in  addition  to  the 
scarcity  of  her  natural  resources  she  was  subjected 
to  the  heaviest  destruction  as  a  result  of  repeated 
enemy  aggressions. 

Greece  is  following  a  sincere  policy  toward  all, 
a  policy  based  on  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  honest  fulfill- 
ment of  international  obligations.  She  believes 
that  international  legality  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  the 
safeguard  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  now,  as  the  elected  leader  of  the 
American  people,  you  assume  the  responsibility 
of  governing  this  great  country  and  dealing  with 
the  tremendous  problems  emanating  from  the  pres- 
ent international  situation.  In  this  high  mission 
the  hopes  of  all  free  men  are  turned  to  you,  with 
confidence  and  with  optimism. 

In  coping  with  present-day  difficulties  Greece 
will  be  found  steady  on  the  side  of  her  NATO 
allies,  contributing  to  their  endeavors  for  peace, 
for  freedom,  and  for  justice.  True  to  her  history 
Greece  always  stands  guard  vigilantly  of  those 
political,  moral,  and  spiritual  values  in  which  she 
believes. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
nation. 


MounrWDinirTiiTM 
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ADDRESS  TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  I  thank  you  warmly  for  the  courteous 
words  you  used  to  introduce  me  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  aware  of 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  me,  and  I  am  glad  the 
opportunity  is  offered  to  me  to  interpret  to  all  of 
you  the  feelings  of  affection,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude that  Greeks  feel  towards  your  great  country. 
I  experience  a  particular  emotion  to  realize  that 
from  this  same  rostrum,  about  140  years  ago, 
echoed  warm  pro-Greek  utterances,  of  a  galaxy 
of  prominent  Representatives,  such  as  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  others 
who  spontaneously  extended  their  moral  support 
to  the  Greek  nation  in  the  throes  of  its  fight  to 
regain  independence. 

As  an  expression  of  the  democratic  faith,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  which 
draw  power  from  the  free  will  of  freemen,  are 
institutions  honored  not  only  in  your  country,  but 
also  in  all  the  free  world  at  large.  And  this  be- 
cause American  democracy  has  been  the  one  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  carried  out  in  actual 
practice  the  ideal  of  democratic  solidarity.  When 
the  American  Congress  approved  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and,  subsequently,  the  Marshall  plan,  a 
historic  turn  was  taking  place,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  democracy  all  over  the  world.  Each  one 
of  you,  gentlemen,  at  that  time,  through  his  vote, 
recognized  that  the  fight  for  freedom  is  indivisible, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  safeguard 
democracy  in  your  country,  but  it  should  have  to 
be  defended  in  all  those  countries  whose  peoples 
believed  in  it. 

A  prominent  Greek  author  once  said :  "Free  are 
not  the  men  who  enjoy  liberty,  but  those  who 
bestow  liberty  upon  others." 

We  Greeks,  not  only  as  friends  but  also  as  your 
fellow  fighters  in  the  frontline  for  the  defense  of 
democracy,  feel  deep  satisfaction  and  admiration 
that  the  American  Nation  should  respond  to  this 
lofty  expression  of  freedom. 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  20 

During  his  visit  in  Washington,  April  17-20, 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the 


"Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Apr.  18, 
1961,  p.  5791. 


United  States  held  cordial  and  friendly  talks  upc 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  The  same  atmosphe 
characterized  the  talks  of  the  Prime  Minister  wii 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defens 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  persona 
ties  of  the  United  States  administration. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  than 
for  President  Kennedy's  invitation  to  visit  ti 
United  States  officially  and  for  the  generous  he 
pitality  accorded  to  him  and  his  party. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  t\ 
countries  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  based  upon  sol 
and  sincere  friendship,  mutual  confidence  ai 
loyalty  to  common  ideals  and  the  common  purpc 
of  maintaining  peace  and  safeguarding  liber 
and  justice.  It  was  agreed  that  cooperation  b 
tween  the  two  countries  in  the  political,  econon 
and  cultural  fields  should  be  broadened.  It  w 
also  agreed  that  Greek- American  ties,  which  ha 
been  steeled  in  common  struggles,  should  be  ft 
ther  tightened  in  the  face  of  common  dangers. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  pro 
lems  in  which  Greece  is  vitally  interested.  The 
problems,  which  include  the  difficult  tasks  facii 
the  Greek  people  in  achieving  economic  develo 
ment  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  living,  nj 
with  the  wholehearted  interest  of  United  Sta 
officials.  Mr.  Caramanlis  expressed  the  grate, 
appreciation  of  the  Greek  people  for  United  Sta 
aid  in  the  past  and  for  the  determination  of  t 
United  States  to  continue  to  support  the  efforts 
Greece  in  carrying  out  its  programs  of  econon 
development. 

The  Americans  expressed  admiration  for  t 
stability  and  progress  prevailing  in  Greece  a) 
recognized  that  these  are  invaluable  assets  for  t 
free  world. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  common  e- 
f ense  problems  within  the  framework  of  the  Nori 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  need  i 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  communi' 
was  recognized,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  pi- 
moting  solidarity  and  the  fulfillment  by  each  me:- 
ber  of  its  obligations. 

In  this  connection  the  situation  in  the  Baikal, 
and  other  areas  of  immediate  interest  for  Gree 
were  given  particular  attention  because  of  tfoi 
importance  in  the  maintenance  of  internatioil 
stability  and  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  the  t I 
governments  would  continue  to  consult  closely  W- 
each  other  regarding  developments  in  these  art* 
and  elsewhere. 
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t  was  recognized  that  progress  toward  world 
irity  and  peace  would  be  advanced  greatly 
reliable,  controlled  international  disarmament 
eements  and  by  agreed  procedures  for  the 
intenance  of  peace  and  the  settlement  of  dis- 
es  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
ited  Nations  Charter.  To  uphold  those  prin- 
ies,  determination  was  expressed  to  strengthen 
United  Nations  Organization. 
?he  emergence  of  the  new  African  states  was 
corned  by  both  sides.  Both  countries  recog- 
ed  their  responsibility  to  assist  those  new  states 
:heir  growth  and  development. 


MBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  14 
-ess  release  218)  that  the  following  would  ac- 
apany  Mr.  Caramanlis  during  his  visit  to  the 
ited  States: 

i.  Caramanlis 

mghelos  Averoff-Tossizza,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

istian  X.  Palamas,  Director  General  of  the  Ministry 

C  Foreign  Affairs 

!.  Palamas 

xis  S.  Liatis,  Ambassador  of  Greece 

>.  Liatis 

midas   Papagos,    Director   of   American   and   United 

fations  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

n  Zacharakis,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 

n  G.  Gregoriades,  Diplomatic  Secretary 

istantine   Goustis,    Economic   Adviser   to    the   Prime 

linister,  Ministry  of  Coordination 

>rge  Cavounidis,  Director,  Press  Department,  Office  of 

tie  Prime  Minister 


lited  States  and  India  Resume 
iation  Consultations 

ss  release  251  dated  April  24 

Delegations  from  the  United  States  and  India 
11  begin  civil  aviation  consultations  at  Wash- 
jton  on  April  24.  These  discussions  are  a  con- 
uation  of  the  consultations  which  ended  in  New 
lhi  on  October  19,  I960.1 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1960,  p.  734. 


The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs Edwin  M.  Martin.  The  chairman  of  the 
Indian  delegation  will  be  M.  M.  Philip,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Communications  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion, Ministry  of  Transport  and  Communications. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Future  of  International 
Medical  Research.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International  Organizations  of 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee.  Appendix 
on  oversea  medical  research  and  assistance,  exhibits 
from  nonofficial  sources,  and  indexes  to  parts  II  and 
III.    490  pp. 

Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment,  Supplies,  and 
Manpower  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  March 
6-17,1961.    370  pp. 

Amend  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Hearing  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.     March  15,  1961.    36  pp. 

Inter- American  Programs  for  1961 :  Denial  of  1962  Budget 
Information.  Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  March  20, 
1961.    354  pp. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Foreign 
Currencies.  Hearing  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  March 
24,1961.    37  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Fiscal 
Year  1960.  Letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  his  report.  H.  Doc.  126. 
March  28,  1961.     61  pp. 

Recommendations  and  Conventions  Adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Its  Forty-fourth  Session 
at  Geneva.  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Brooks  Hays  transmitting  texts  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions and  convention  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  June  1960.  H.  Doc.  132.  April  10, 
1961.    16  pp. 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  Ottawa  and  Quebec 
City,  Canada,  February  22-26,  1961.  Report  submitted 
by  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  chairman  of  the  House  dele- 
gation.    H.  Rept.  224.     April  13,  1961.     15  pp. 

Inter-American  Social  and  Economic  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram and  the  Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Program.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6518.  H. 
Rept.  254.    April  20,  1961.    3  pp. 

Authorizing  Documentation  of  Vessels  Sold  or  Trans- 
ferred Abroad.  Report  to  accompany  S.  881.  S.  Rept. 
179.     April  20,  1961.    5  pp. 

Continuation  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  2010.  H.  Rept.  274.  April  24,  1961. 
10  pp. 

Informal  Entries  of  Imported  Merchandise.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  3668.  H.  Rept.  308.  April  26,  1961. 
2  pp. 
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William  H.  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State 


by  Richard  S.  Patterson 

Historical  Office,  Department  of  State 


m 


CAY  16,  1961,  marks  the  160th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  notable  American  lawyer 
and  statesman.  Born  in  the  village  of 
Florida  in  southern  New  York  State  in  the  year 
1801,  this  man  became  the  ranking  Cabinet  officer 
under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  was  chief 
adviser  on  foreign  affairs  throughout  the  Civil 
War  and  for  4  years  thereafter,  and  occupied  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  for 
a  longer  period  than  anyone  else  except  Cordell 
Hull.  This  man,  who  has  been  rated  by  various 
American  scholars  as  second  only  to  John  Quincy 
Adams  among  the  great  Secretaries  of  State,  was 
William  Henry  Seward. 

Educated  at  local  schools  and  at  Union  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1820,  Seward  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1822,  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  1823,  and  soon  afterward  became  interested  in 
politics.  Combining  an  independent  mind  with  a 
convivial  temperament,  determination  with  adapt- 
ability, and  idealism  with  practicality,  Seward 
won  success  in  both  law  and  public  affairs.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  1830-34; 
as  Governor  of  New  York,  1838^2;  and  as  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  1849-61.  In  1860  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Kepublican  presi- 
dential nomination. 

On  March  5,  1861,  in  his  60th  year,  Seward  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office  the  next  day.  Although  wholly 
without  experience  in  international  affairs,  Sew- 
ard possessed  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  issues 
of  the  time.  Moreover,  he  was  a  shrewd  politician, 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  other  politicians — 
which  is  not  the  worst  preparation  for  the  practice 


of  diplomacy.  Seward's  large  experience  in  pu 
lie  life,  his  wide  acquaintance  with  public  officia 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  his  influer 
within  the  Government,  his  reputation  throug 
out  the  country,  and  his  genius  of  political  wisdo- 
all  marked  him  as  a  man  of  destiny  in  a  cruc: 
time.  In  taking  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  Sei 
ard  felt  and  accepted  the  great  challenge  of  1 
life. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  term  Seward  made  so} 
serious  blunders.    Between  March  6  and  April 
1861,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  his  acti(; 
and  recommendations  did  him  no  credit.    But 
had  the  vital  ability  to  learn  and  to  grow.   He  v 
soon  dealing  with  the  great  problems  and  the  ir 
mentous  issues  of  the  war  with  consummate  sk 
and   judgment.     Understanding  that  Americi 
foreign  policy  must  be  in  tune  with  American  pi 
lie  opinion,  he  drafted  many  state  papers  with  t 
dual  objective  of  accomplishing  a  specific  purp( 
abroad  and  bolstering  morale  at  home.    It  was 
who  began  publication  of  the  series  of  annual  v 
umes  of  diplomatic  correspondence  now  known 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  war  period  Seward  prov 
himself  repeatedly  a  deft,  resourceful,  courageoi 
diplomat.  Among  his  first  and  most  importai 
tasks  was  that  of  preventing  the  great  nations  I 
Europe  from  recognizing  the  independence  of  t: 
Confederacy  or  intervening  on  its  behalf.  TV 
he  accomplished  by  making  it  clear  beyond  qui 
tion  that  the  United  States  would  fight  until  ij 
Union  was  restored.  By  a  simple  use  of  protoc 
he  forestalled  an  offer  of  mediation  or  peace  i 
compromise  that  might  have  been  damaging 
the  Union  cause.    In  the  case  of  the  Trent,  whi: 
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presented  perhaps  the  most  taxing  diplomatic 
problem  of  the  war,  he  displayed  outstanding  in- 
genuity. Obliged  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
•Great  Britain  in  the  face  of  extreme  popular  ex- 
citement, he  managed  nevertheless  to  place  the 
case  on  a  basis  both  flattering  to  American  pride 
and  ostensibly  defensive  of  vital  American  in- 
terests. 

Maintaining  sound  perspective  on  the  issue  of 
slavery  in  its  relationship  to  European  opinion, 
he  advised  waiting  to  proclaim  emancipation 
until  after  a  Union  victory ;  and  subsequently  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  characterize  the  war  as  one 
"between  freedom  and  human  bondage."  He 
adroitly  defended  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  and  he  protested 
vigorously  against  the  building  of  Confederate 
privateers  in  British  ports.  Through  Minister 
•Charles  Francis  Adams  in  London  he  pressed  the 
British  Government  into  holding  the  Laird  rams, 
which  might  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war  to 
the  Confederacy ;  and  his  protests  regarding  the 
Alabama  provided  a  solid  legal  basis  for  later 
monetary  claims. 

Nowhere,  however,  was  Seward  more  skillful 
than  in  his  handling  of  the  situation  arising  from 
the  French  intervention  and  the  establishment  of 
Maximilian's  empire  in  Mexico.  This  interven- 
tion, which  extended  through  and  after  the  war 
period,  provided  the  most  serious  challenge  ever 
offered  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Seward's  diplo- 
macy in  this  context  gave  that  doctrine — although 
he  never  mentioned  it  by  name — a  tremendous 
resurgence  of  vitality. 

After  the  war  Seward's  support  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  struggle  over  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  reconstructing  the  Southern  States 
cost  him  popularity  and  influence,  both  of  which 
were  dear  to  him;  but  the  passing  years  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  long-range  view. 
Likewise,  the  years  have  confirmed  the  clarity  of 
his  foresight  in  seeking  to  acquire  the  Danish 
West  Indies  and  Hawaii.  And  time  has  more 
than  proved  that  his  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
1867  with  Bussia  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
was  a  great  diplomatic  achievement. 

All  in  all,  Seward's  conduct  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  through  8  years  of  war  and 
reconstruction  merits  high  commendation.  Again 
and  again  he  demonstrated  his  mastery  of  the  fine 
art  of  diplomacy.     Seward's  greatness,  however, 


lies  over  and  beyond  his  technical  skill.  It  lin 
in  his  devotion  of  his  unique  abilities  to  tb 
realization  of  lofty  ideals  and  a  broad  vision- 
ideals  of  human  freedom,  justice  for  all,  and  a 
effective  democratic  process,  and  a  vision  of  peac< 
ful  prosperity,  hemispheric  integrity,  and 
boundless  American  destiny. 

The  reproduction  on  the  preceding  page  is  f  roi 
a  portrait  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  in  the  Depar 
ment's  collection  of  oil  paintings  of  the  forme 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  original  portrait,  base 
on  a  photograph  taken  about  1861,  was  purchase 
by  the  Department  from  the  Civil  War  photoj 
rapher  in  1878  for  the  sum  of  $250. 


United  States  and  Africa: 
A  Common  Tradition 

by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  join  in  celeb ratin 
Patriots'  Day  here  in  historic  Lexington.  P; 
triots'  Day  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americar 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  The  events  of  1775  for 
shadowed  the  enlargement  of  freedom  in  u, 
greater  world.  Thus  it  is  altogether  fitting  th; 
you,  as  the  descendants  of  those  embattled  Yank 
farmers,  should  have  invited  here  today  these  di 
tinguished  representatives  of  the  modern  ind< 
pendent  African  states. 

When  our  forebears  went  on  to  achieve  nations 
independence  and  to  secure  individual  liberty,  tl 
gain  was  not  ours  alone.  It  was  but  a  first  step  i 
the  march  of  freedom,  which  so  many  other  m 
tions  came  to  join.  Now,  in  our  era,  the  gre; 
movement  continues. 

There  have  been  losses  in  the  ranks  of  f  reedon 
as  in  Hungary,  which  we  deeply  mourn.  The; 
we  shall  not  forget,  for  freedom  is  indivisible  an 
its  repression  anywhere  obliges  all  who  hold  fre 
dom  dear  to  count  the  loss  as  their  own.  Yet  o 
faith  in  freedom  is  constantly  renewed,  and  nev 
more  than  in  the  recent  experience  of  the  Af  ric 
peoples,  so  many  of  whom  have  now  come  to  e 
joy  the  full  individuality  and  dignity  of  natio 
hood. 


1  Address  made  at  ceremonies  celebrating  Patriots'  Di 
at  Lexington,  Mass.,  on  Apr.  19  (press  release  237). 
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President  Kennedy  only  4  days  ago  reaffirmed 
r  dedication  to  freedom  when  he  joined  in  a  cele- 
ition  of  Africa  Freedom  Day.2  He  took  oc- 
iion  there  to  remind  us  of  the  famous  exchange 
ween  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine, 
lich  began  with  Franklin  saying,  "Where  free- 
m  lives,  there  is  my  home."  To  which  Paine 
nied,  "Where  freedom  is  not,  there  is  my  home." 
om  such  sources,  as  from  the  fields  of  Lexington 
d  Concord,  came  the  spirit  which  framed  our 
iclaration  of  Independence.  As  I  believe  my 
rican  friends  will  agree,  this  is  a  text  also  for 
r  times.  It  is  a  living  document,  and  a  docu- 
;nt  to  live  up  to. 

In  the  landscape  of  American  history,  April 
,  1775,  stands  as  a  great  divide.  On  the  far  side 
e  sees  the  struggle  of  a  colonial  people  groping 
search  out  and  express  a  national  identity  and 
frame  new  principles  of  human  rights  and 
mocratic  expression.  On  the  near  side  one 
jws  the  even  more  severe  test  of  a  newly  inde- 
ndent  people  attempting,  through  the  applica- 
>n  of  these  principles,  to  construct  and  maintain 
'ing  political  institutions.  The  events  that  took 
ace  at  Lexington  and  Concord  stand  midway 
tween  the  first  uncertain  impulse  toward  self- 
vernment  in  the  American  Colonies  and  the 
entual  formation  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
snt. 

As  our  own  history  suggests,  a  nation  does  not 
come  free  simply  through  an  act  of  dissociation 
political  declaration.  Such  acts  are  only  the 
ginning.  There  remain  the  difficult  tasks  of 
iking  independence  secure,  of  responding  to  the 
ople's  needs  and  aspirations,  of  erecting  durable 
d  workable  political  institutions.  Looking  back 
its  own  beginnings  the  United  States  can  well 
preciate  the  desires  and  dilemmas  that  beset  the 
w  nations  of  Africa.  President  Kennedy  spoke 
this  point  recently 3  in  recalling  the  counsel  of- 
red  by  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
ess  to  the  young  Republic. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  lessons  of  our  own 
jrly  history  can  be  applied  broadside  today  in 
frica.  Nor  do  we  presume  to  have  developed 
rfect  institutions  which  we  must  therefore  seek 
,  export.  From  my  own  observations  in  Africa 
je  peoples  there  will  give  expression,  as  they  build 

|  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1961,  p.  638. 
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their  societies,  to  their  own  traditions  and  per- 
sonalities. Yet  both  we  and  they  are  bound  to- 
gether in  a  common  commitment  to  freedom. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  quite  different  historical  set- 
ting in  Africa  today  than  was  true  for  us  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  empires  were  still  expand- 
ing. Today,  after  the  proofs  of  our  own  Revolu- 
tion have  borne  fruit  in  the  spread  of  civil  rights 
in  colonialist  countries,  the  great  Western  empires 
are  retiring  at  a  pace  unprecedented  in  history. 
I  am  not  here  detracting  from  the  major  role 
played  by  African  and  Asian  leaders.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  think  that  many  of  these  leaders,  to- 
gether with  the  representatives  of  former  colonial 
powers,  have  shown  rare  wisdom  in  achieving  a 
constructive  transition  to  self-government,  avoid- 
ing the  scourge  of  violent  separation  of  which  our 
6-year  war  of  independence  is  but  one  example. 
Thus  the  old  colonial  era  is  drawing  to  a  close  in 
a  great  flowering  of  freedom,  made  all  the  more 
vivid  by  its  contrast  to  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  of  a  new  imperialism,  a  new 
ideology  which  disdains  the  human  values  we  are 
here  to  celebrate. 

In  another  sense  Africa  cannot  await  the  ver- 
dict of  history  as  did  the  United  States.  Our  Na- 
tion was  permitted  to  develop  in  isolation.  Com- 
munications and  transportation  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  prevented  foreign  powers  from 
exercising  a  determining  influence  on  that  de- 
liberate growth.  In  an  ever-shrinking  and  inter- 
dependent world  the  new  nations  of  today  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  lengthy  adolescence.  They 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  the  expectations  of 
their  peoples  and  assume  full  responsibilities  of 
mature  government  almost  from  the  start.  The 
price  of  failure  may  be  the  loss  of  those  very 
values  for  which  independence  opened  the  way. 

What  then  is  the  proper  view  of  America's 
interest  in  Africa  ?  I  think  no  better  text  is  avail- 
able than  the  words  of  President  Kennedy  him- 
self:4 

We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  community 
of  stable  and  independent  governments  .  .  .  where  men 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  national 
course  free  from  the  dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other 
country. 


1  ''":'■ 

,••■-.•  •'■'-. 

■   ■■■-,■:■■::.::■: 

■  -••';s;.;z^ 

1    mm 

■■  '■      ■'■  •'  .  888 

4  From  an  address  made  by  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
before  the  National  Council  of  Women,  Inc.,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Oct.  12,  1960. 
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In  translating  this  interest  into  effective  action 
there  are  some  things  that  the  American  people 
should  more  clearly  understand  about  Africa. 

First,  Americans  must  become  better  acquainted 
with  Africa  and  its  very  new  and  very  unique 
problems.  We  cannot  take  for  granted  the  future 
of  freedom  in  Africa.  This  is  a  time  of  great  ex- 
pectations in  Africa,  and  we  are  inevitably 
brought  into  these  fresh  hopes.  A  continent  is 
opening  up  to  development,  but,  as  was  the  case 
with  us  in  earlier  times,  a  significant  investment 
from  outside  is  necessary  to  progress. 

There  are  needs  for  immediate  assistance — to 
education,  to  health,  to  agriculture.  And  there 
are  needs  which  can  best  be  met  through  long- 
term  commitments  to  national  economic  develop- 
ment, as  envisioned  in  President  Kennedy's  new 
foreign  aid  proposals.5  Having  talked  with  many 
African  leaders  I  can  assure  you  that  what  is  ex- 
pected of  us  in  the  way  of  assistance  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  large  sums  of  money  as  it  is 
of  timely  and  consistent  help.  The  new  African 
leaders  are  in  a  race  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising 
aspirations  of  their  peoples  for  a  more  abundant 
life  and  the  full  realization  of  human  dignity.  As 
they  know  our  traditional  attitudes  in  these  mat- 
ters, so  they  turn  to  us— and  so,  I  trust,  will  we 
respond  in  keeping  with  our  fortunate  position  in 
the  world  and  with  a  due  regard  to  our  common 
humanity,  to  peace,  and  to  international  stability. 

I  have  spoken  of  human  dignity,  and  here  I  look 
not  only  to  Africa.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that 
Africa  looks  to  us,  and  very  intently,  to  see  how 
we  are  progressing  in  resolving  racial  inequities 
in  America.  I  am  afraid  that  no  apologies  suffice 
for  acts  of  race  discrimination  which  some  of  our 
African  visitors  have  suffered.  They  are  ugly  acts 
unworthy  of  our  Nation,  just  as  similar  acts  affect- 
ing our  own  citizenry  are  ugly  and  unworthy. 
But  if  we  cannot  be  satisfied  in  this  respect,  we 
can,  I  think,  be  encouraged  that  our  Government's 
policy  is  unequivocally  directed  to  ending  this 
social  blight  and  that  our  people  are  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  progress  toward  this  goal. 
Another  question  in  African  minds  has  had  to 
do  with  the  American  attitude  toward  the  still-de- 
pendent territories  in  Africa.  It  has  been  said  of 
us  that,  because  we  share  in  a  great  defensive  al- 
liance with  European  powers,  we  have  therefore  as 


"  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
foreign  aid,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  507. 
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a  rule  taken  the  side  of  the  colonialists  in  Africa 
While  we  cherish  these  great  friendships,  thi 
charge  is,  in  all  fairness,  something  less  than  i 
true  reading,  and  I  could  point  to  a  good  manj 
examples,  among  which  most  memorably  is  Suez 
We  may  have  erred,  in  African  eyes,  on  one  o 
another  issue,  and  we  may  again.  But  let  me  stab 
clearly  our  firm  intentions:  First,  the  U.S.  Gov 
eminent  intends  to  consider  African  questions  oi 
their  own  merits.  Second,  in  the  case  of  the  de 
pendent  territories,  we  are  prepared  to  support  ou 
conviction  that  just  and  democratic  solutions 
based  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self-deter 
mination  by  all  the  inhabitants,  must  be  achieved 
We  are,  finally,  unalterably  opposed  to  the  apart 
heid  policy  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

We  state  these  policies  in  candor,  not  to  one  sid. 
or  faction  alone  but  to  all  men.  We  commeni 
them  especially  to  men  of  good  will  who,  oftei 
from  differing  positions,  are  endeavoring  to  wreS 
from  historical  processes  the  full  promise  of  th 
human  brotherhood. 

If  there  is  an  omen  for  us  in  this  cherished  an 
niversary  of  Patriots'  Day,  it  is  to  recognize  tha. 
now  as  in  1775  all  history  is  charged  with  the  d? 
namism  of  man's  craving  for  freedom.  This  is  tb 
mighty  force  from  which  we  have  drawn  ou 
independence  as.  nations  and  our  precepts  of  ind 
vidual  human  rights.  And  it  is  to  preserve  fret 
dom  that  people  and  nations  have  made  their  mos 
heroic  sacrifices  and  framed  their  nobles 
compacts. 

Let  us  therefore  reaffirm  to  one  another  toda 
our  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  Af ric 
as  in  America,  and  together  in  the  world. 


Campaign  Launched  in  U.S.  To  Erase 
Race  Incidents  Involving  Diplomats 

Press  release  267  dated  April  27 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  27  launch* 
an  interstate  campaign  to  erase  the  dangers  < 
racial  incidents  involving  foreign  diplomats. 

Representative  of  17  States  met  for  3  houi 
with  State  Department,  Justice  Department,  ar 
White  House  officials  to  explore  ways  in  whi( 
they  might  cooperate  to  prevent  incidents  arisir 
from  policies  of  racial  segregation  in  hotels,  re 
taurants,  and  other  public  places. 

The  meeting  was  a  f  ollowup  to  letters  that  Pre 
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ient  Kennedy  wrote  to  seven  Governors  in  the 
Washington  area  last  week,  asking  that  State  of- 
lials  provide  leadership  in  clearing  up  a  situation 
tat  is  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  and  a 
lndicap  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
The  President  asked  Angier  Biddle  Duke,  Chief 
c  Protocol,  to  call  the  broader  meeting  as  part  of 
1e  administration's  overall  desire  for  the  advance- 
lant  of  civil  rights  in  the  United  States.  Fred 
;utton  and  Frank  Reeves,  Special  Assistants  to 
1  e  President ;  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Sec- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs;  Carl  T. 
;owan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
:ublic  Affairs;  and  Pedro  A.  Sanjuan,  Assistant 
1  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  each  pointed  out  reasons 
-hy  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  leadership  by 
,;ate  officials  in  this  area. 

Administration  spokesmen  emphasized  that, 
hile  they  are  interested  in  the  short-range  prob- 
.m  of  assuring  foreign  visitors  that  they  will  face 
)  affront  to  their  racial  dignity,  the  administra- 
on  wants  to  achieve  a  long-term  solution  by  com- 
letely  erasing  racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
on  in  American  public  life. 
The  Governors'  representatives,  including  sev- 
•al  from  the  Deep  South,  agreed  to  cooperate 
ith  the  Federal  Government  in  a  continuing  ef- 
Srt  to  meet  this  problem.  They  offered  specific 
iggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  their  States  and 
le  cities  therein  might  organize  to  see  that  proper 
)urtesies  are  extended  to  foreign  visitors. 
The  conference  decided  that  each  Governor 
ould  appoint  a  representative  to  maintain  liai- 
>n  between  his  State  and  the  Department  of 
tate. 

Representatives  of  the  various  States  agreed  to 
mfer  with  their  Governors  and  other  State  au- 
Wities  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  proposals 
)  alleviate  and  eliminate  the  difficulties  which 
ave  arisen  when  foreign  diplomats  travel  outside 
Washington.  Proposals  from  each  State  are  to  be 
ibmitted  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol  before  June  14. 
The  group  will  meet  again  on  June  14,  when  all 
roposals  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  imple- 
mentation. Progress  made  during  these  two  meet- 
\gs  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Irovernors  Conference  to  be  held  in  Hawaii  next 
lune. 

}  Gov.  John  B.  Swainson  of  Michigan  attended 
lie  meeting  as  an  observer,  as  did  Burke  Marshall, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General. 
!  Representatives  of  the  States  included:  Ala- 


bama, Robert  Bradley,  legal  adviser;  California, 
Thomas  Benforf;  Delaware,  Charles  L.  Ferry, 
Jr.,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court;  Florida,  Tom 
Adams,  secretary  of  state ;  Illinois,  Richard  Nel- 
son; Maryland,  William  C.  Rogers;  Michigan, 
Frederick  B.  Routh,  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee;  New  Jersey,  David  M.  Salz,  assistant 
attorney  general;  New  York,  Berent  Firele; 
North  Carolina,  H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr. ;  Ohio,  Maurice 
J.  Connell,  executive  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
and  Miss  Mildred  Cunningham;  Pennsylvania, 
Philip  Collodner,  special  deputy  attorney  general, 
Elliott  Shirk,  executive  director  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission,  and  James  Tri- 
marchi,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  South 
Carolina,  Samuel  Stillwell;  Tennessee,  Ramon 
Nelson,  treasurer;  Texas,  Glenn  Garrett,  director, 
Good  Neighbor  Commission ;  Virginia,  Peyton  B. 
Winfree,  executive  assistant  to  the  Governor; 
West  Virginia,  Richard  W.  Kyle,  assistant  to  the 
Governor. 


President  Congratulates  Sierra  Leone 
on  Independence;  Embassy  Set  Up 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  26 

April  26,  1961 

On  the  occasion  of  their  independence,  I  wish 
to  extend  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  the  heartiest  congratulations  and  warmest 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  watched  with 
sympathy  and  admiration  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sierra  Leone  toward  this  historic  and  wel- 
come event,  which  is  the  result  of  fruitful  coopera- 
tion between  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  confident  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
will  inspire  Sierra  Leone's  future  relationships 
with  all  who  hold  freedom  dear. 

In  expressing  the  best  wishes  of  my  country, 
I  speak  for  a  people  who  cherish  individual  liberty 
and  independence,  and  who  have  made  great  sac- 
rifices so  that  these  vital  principles  might  endure. 
It  is  with  special  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  wit- 
ness the  assumption  by  this  new  nation  of  its  sover- 
eign place  in  the  world  community. 

I  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  friendship  which 
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has  marked  the  relations  of  our  two  countries,  and, 
for  the  future,  all  Americans  stand  ready  to  work 
with  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  to  reach  the  goals 
we  all  share  of  health,  enlightenment  and  material 
well  being.  I  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come 
our  two  countries  will  stand  as  one  in  safeguarding 
the  greatest  of  all  bonds  between  us,  our  common 
belief  in  a  free  and  democratic  way  of  life. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
27  (press  release  264)  that  the  American  consulate 
general  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  was  being  ele- 
vated to  an  Embassy  on  that  day,  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  of  that  former  British 
colony. 

Herbert  Reiner,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
who  has  been  consul  and  consul  general  at  Free- 
town since  September  1958,  has  been  designated 
Charge  dAffaires. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Fisheries 


Declaration  of  understanding  regarding  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (TIAS 
2089).  Done  at  Washington  April  24,  1961.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  all  governments  parties 
to  the  convention  have  become  parties  to  the  declara- 
tion. 
Signature:  United  States,  April  24, 1961.1 


Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  a 
nexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entert 
into  force  January  1, 1961.2 
Accession  deposited:  Nigeria,  April  11, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agre 
ment  of  December  31,  1956,  as  corrected  and  amendt 
(TIAS  3725,  3864,  4074,  4144,  4183,  4239,  4311,  4639,  ai 
4644).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  J'anei 
January  4  and  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Api 
18,  1961. 

Ecuador 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  t) 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
1954,  as  amended   (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-170S 
with   exchanges   of  notes.      Signed  at  Quito  April 
1961.    Entered  into  force  April  3,  ,1961. 

Honduras 

Economic  cooperation  agreement.  Signed  at  Tegucigal] 
April  12,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  the  G<? 
ernment  of  Honduras  notifies  the  United  States  that  t 
agreement  has  been  ratified. 

Iceland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  t 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act : 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-170S 
with  memorandum  of  understandings.  Signed  at  Re 
kjavik  April  7,  1961.     Entered  into  force  April  7,  19( 

Norway 

Amendment  to  annex  C  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistan 
Agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2016),  betwe* 
the  United  States  and  Norway.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Oslo  March  6  and  23,  1961.  Entered  into  for 
March  23,  1961. 

Turkey 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  concernii 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  10,  1955  (TIA 
3320).  Signed  at  Washington  April  27,  1961.  Ente 
into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  sh; 
have  received  from  the  other  written  notification  th 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitution 
requirements  for  entry  into  force. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agr< 
ment  of  January  20, 1958,  as  supplemented  and  amend' 
'(TIAS  3981,  4056,  4132,  4160,  and  4161).  Effected  1 
exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  March  29,  1961.  Enter 
into  force  March  29, 1961. 


1  With  reservation  as  to  acceptance. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lalendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Mjourned  During  April  1961 

[N.  General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (resumed  March  7)     .... 

[N.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and 

immunities. 

[N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development 

tVTO  Petroleum  Planning  Committee 

iTT  Article  XXII:1  Consultations  With  France 

IN.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  31st  Session 

LO  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Food  for  Food-Deficient 

Peoples. 

I EA  Board  of  Governors:  21st  Session 

IICO  Assembly:  2d  Session 

1»B  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting 

(\TT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

K0  Group  on  Cocoa:  4th  Session 

)'U  CCITT  Special  Study  Group  B,  Study  Group  XI,  and  Study 

Group  XIII. 

hO  Program  Committee:  5th  Session 

]  0  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members :  7th  Ses- 
sion. 

]i0  Meeting  on  Dairy  Problems  in  Latin  America 

IN.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  16th  Session  ...... 

MO  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology:  1st  Session  .  . 
!uth  Pacific  Commission:  2d  Technical  Meeting  on  Cooperatives  . 
ACO  Council:  5th  Session 

ICO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  4th  Session 

ter-American  Commission  of  Women:  Extraordinary  Assembly  . 

ter- African  Labor  Conference:  7th  Meeting 

ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

iplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

EEC  Economic  Policy  Committee 

?U  CCIR  Study  Group  VI-A  (Ionospheric  Propagation)  .... 

,N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic    Drugs:  Committee    on 

Illicit  Traffic. 

)AO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  3d  Meeting  .    . 

A.0  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Jute 

.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Commodity  Trade:  Special  Working 

i  Party. 

"EM  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance:  3d  Session  .... 

ENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting 

i  Session  as  of  April  30,  1961 


New  York Sept.    20,    1960- 

Apr.    22,    1961 

Vienna Mar.    2-Apr.    21 

New  York Mar.  27-Apr.  21 

Washington Apr.  4-7 

Geneva Apr.  4-8 

New  York Apr.  4-28 

Rome Apr.  5-12 

Vienna Apr.  5-14 

London Apr.  5-14 

Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  10-14 

Geneva Apr.  10-14 

Accra Apr.  10-19 

Geneva Apr.  10-19 


KffiS 


Rome    .    .    . 
Buenos  Aires 


Apr.  10-21 
Apr.  10-21 


inference  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  (resumed 

i  March  21). 

h  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva 


Sao  Paulo Apr.  11-20 

Geneva Apr.  11-28 

Washington Apr.  12-25 

Noumea Apr.  13-26 

London Apr.  14  (1  day) 

London Apr.  14  (1  day) 

Washington Apr.  17-21 

Abidjan Apr.  17-26 

Geneva Apr.  17-28 

Brussels Apr.  17-30 

Paris Apr.  18-19 

Geneva Apr.  18-20 

Geneva Apr.  18-21 

Paris Apr.  18-28 

Rome Apr.  19-25 

New  York Apr.  24-28 

The  Hague Apr.  24-29 

Ankara Apr.  27-29 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 


Sept.  1,  1960- 


Information     from     Non-Self-Governing     New  York Apr.  17- 


New  York Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  24- 

Geneva Apr.  24- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 

New  York Apr.  25- 

Rome Apr.  26- 


.N.     Committee 
Territories. 

.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  13th  Session 

TU  Administrative  Council:   16th  Session 

ATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 
.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  16th  Session    .    . 
h  ICAO  Meeting  on  Personnel  Licensing/ Aviation  Medicine    .    . 
.N.    Commission    on    Sovereignty    Over    Natural    Wealth    and 
Resources:  3d  Session. 

■  N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Party 
on  Electronic  Data-Processing  Machines. 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  27,  1961.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comite 
msultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  tele- 
lonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
!>cial  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA, 
iternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental 
ommittee  for  European  Migration;  IDB,  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
VICO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO, 
orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OEEC,  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation;  U.N.,  United  Nations; 
rMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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U.N.  Seats  Republic  of  Korea 
for  Debate  on  Korean  Item 

Following  are  statements  made  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  by  Ambassadors  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  and  Charles  W.  Yost,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assembly,  during  debate 
on  the  question  of  Korea,  together  with  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
April  12. 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

Statement  of  April  10 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3685 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  the  first  subject 
is  the  one  that  was  prematurely  raised  by  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Soviet  Union  about  seating  a  repre- 
sentative of  north  Korea  at  this  meeting. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  submitted  a 
draft  resolution  r  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  to  in- 
vite the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  participate,  without  the  right  to  vote,  of  course, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Korean  question.  The 
Republic  of  Korea,  I  remind  you,  was  established 
in  1948  under  United  Nations  auspices  through 
free  elections  observed  by  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission. The  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution 
of  December  12,  1948,2  certified  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  lawful,  was, 
to  quote  the  report,  "based  on  elections  which 
were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
electorate  .  .  .  and  ...  is  the  only  such  Govern- 
ment in  Korea." 

The  Republic  of  Korea,  moreover,  has  stated 
its  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
United  Nations  principles  on  unification  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  supreme  desire  of  all 
Korean  people.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  been 
repeatedly  recognized  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  fully  qualified  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  short,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  now 
and  has  been  since  its  birth  in  close  association 
with  the  United  Nations. 

The  north  Korean  regime  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ferred, however,  has  consistently  rejected  the 
United   Nations.     It   was   set   up   after   United 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  268. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  760. 
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Nations  representatives  had  been  refused  admis 
sion  to  the  area  under  its  control.  It  has  bee 
recognized  by  only  a  few  governments.  Its  un 
provoked  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  195 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  collective  action  b 
the  United  Nations  to  repel  aggression.  Th 
north  Koreans  have  repeatedly  denied  the  com 
petence  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  th 
Korean  problem.  The  authorities  in  the  norther 
part  of  Korea  cannot  claim  to  represent  thei 
people  on  the  basis  of  free  elections.  The  seatin 
of  a  north  Korean  representative  at  a  Unite 
Nations  deliberation  would  not,  therefore,  be  cor 
sistent  with  the  attitude  of  that  regime  towar 
the  United  Nations. 

We  firmly  believe,  therefore,  that  the  committe 
should  decisively  approve  the  -  invitation  to  sea 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  j 
government  based  on  the  free  vote  of  two-third 
of  the  Korean  people,  to  participate  in  the  di) 
cussion  of  this  committee.  We  will,  for  th 
reasons  I  have  indicated,  be  obliged  to  oppose  th 
Soviet  proposal  to  hear  a  representative  of  nort 
Korea.3 

Statement  of  April  11 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3688 

Yesterday  I  proposed  that  the  Republic  of  Kc 
rea,  a  child  of  the  United  Nations  which  the  Unite 
Nations  has  defended  from  aggression,  shoul 
have  its  representatives  seated  here  to  participati 
without  vote,  in  our  discussion  of  the  Korean  que; 
tion.  In  my  innocence  I  must  confess  that  I  ha 
no  idea  that  such  a  conflict  of  opinion  would  ensu> 
I  suspect  most  everything  has  been  said  on  th 
subject,  but  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  pre 
long  the  debate  a  little  longer. 

I  have  been  very  much  surprised  and  conf  ounde 
by  some  of  the  remarks  I  have  heard  here  in  th 
last  day.  A  number  of  delegates  have  expresse 
their  views  on  this  question.  While  no  one  hi 
opposed  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  E< 
public  of  Korea,  several  delegates  have  argue 
that  both  parties  to  a  dispute  are  entitled  to  t 
heard  and  that  both  the  Republic  of  Korea  an 
the  north  Korean  regime  should  therefore  partic 
pate  in  this  discussion.  The  view  has  been  fn 
quently  expressed  that  it  is  only  fair  that  bot 
parties  to  the  dispute  be  heard.  Let  us  examir 
for  a  moment  this  plausible  position  which  has  s 


'U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.270. 
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en  been  compared  to  a  court  hearing  both 
i -ties  to  a  controversy. 

'.  believe  we  should  ask  ourselves,  as  some  of 
I  delegates,  including  the  distinguished  delegate 
i  the  United  Kingdom  has  just  done,  whether 
Is  case  is  comparable  to  a  judicial  proceeding  or 
s  ether  it  will  profit  either  the  north  Koreans 
.this  body  to  have  representatives  of  north  Ko- 
i  seated  here. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  on  record  as  support- 
t;  United  Nations  principles  for  the  unification 
Korea.  Its  Government,  freely  elected,  repre- 
i  ts  two-thirds  of  the  Korean  people.  This  Gov- 
].ment  has  clearly  and  explicitly  expressed  its 
nport  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
iis  resolutions  on  Korea,  as  indicated  in  the 
nplementary  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
cssion  *  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government 
ttnorandum  of  March  15, 1961. 5 
The  north  Korean  regime,  however,  has  repeat- 
<y  rejected  the  United  Nations.  At  a  political 
nference  held  in  Geneva  in  1954  to  work  out  a 
i;  is  for  Korean  unification,  it  and  its  supporters 
(k  this  position  and  refused  to  consider  any 
isonable  basis  for  achieving  the  unification  of 
Is  unhappy  land.  As  recently  as  March  6  of 
h  year  the  north  Korean  government  stated, 
'!i  the  light  of  the  principles  of  its  Charter,  the 
I  ited  Nations,  from  the  start,  has  no  authority 
>  ground  whatever  to  consider  the  Korean  ques- 
In  one  of  the  issues  for  postwar  settlement, 
[e  placing  of  the  Korean  question  on  the  United 
Stions  agenda  is  illegal  in  itself."  This  docu- 
tnt  also  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  United  Na- 
;i  ns  has  long  since  lost  even  moral  authority  to 
l  ?e  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  uni- 
iition  of  Korea." 

n  short,  the  north  Koreans  have  consistently 
''used  to  acknowledge  that  the  United  Nations 
competent  to  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
Irean  question.  Stated  another  way,  north  Ko- 
I  has  denied  that  this  body  has  any  jurisdiction 
)  r  the  question  of  unification,  and  if  they  are 
|  ited  to  participate  in  this  discussion  they  will 
iiply  deny  that  we  have  any  right  to  discuss 
J  fication. 

Moreover,  the  north  Koreans'  attitude  toward 
I  first  collective  security  action  under  the 
I  ited  Nations  Charter,  as  expressed  in  the  same 


Communist  Takeover  in  North  Korea 
Analyzed  in  Department  Study 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  20 
(press  release  239)  that  it  had  released  on  that 
day  a  study  entitled  North  Korea:  A  Case  Study 
in  the  Techniques  of  Takeover.  This  report  rep- 
resents the  findings  of  a  State  Department  research 
mission  which  was  sent  to  Korea  to  determine  how 
the  north  Korean  regime  operated  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  June  1950.  Its  findings  are 
based  on  information  obtained  from  interrogations 
both  of  former  officials  and  people  who  lived  under 
the  north  Korean  regime,  extensive  north  Korean 
and  Russian  documents  captured  by  the  United 
Nations  forces,  and  data  previously  available  in 
Departmental  files. 

Copies  of  this  study,  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 7118,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  60  cents  a  copy. 


D.N.  doc.  A/4466/ Add.  1. 
U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/835. 


broadcast  of  March  6,  read  this  way :  "The  United 
Nations  has  been  reduced  to  a  belligerent."  We 
must  recall  the  north  Korean  regime,  after  having 
rejected  all  United  Nations  efforts  at  peaceful  uni- 
fication over  a  period  of  over  2  years,  launched  a 
carefully  prepared  surprise  attack  at  the  very  time 
when  the  regime  was  advancing  peaceful-unifica- 
tion proposals  similar  to  those  it  has  recently  put 
forward.  This  attack  was  repelled  by  the  forces  of 
16  United  Nations  members  and  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea,  at  enormous  cost  and  with  heavy  loss  of 
life.  An  armistice  was  signed  in  1953,  but  no 
final  settlement  has  yet  been  reached.  The  north 
Koreans,  their  attempted  aggression  repelled  by 
the  United  Nations,  now  seek  to  brand  this  inter- 
national organization  as  a  belligerent  because  it 
took  action  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  its  charter  and  to 
protect  a  small  country. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Cyprus 
suggested  that,  before  we  decide  on  seating  repre- 
sentatives of  the  north  Korean  regime  as  well  as  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  should  know  "whether 
these  two  delegations  would  by  that  very  act  recog- 
nize the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  matter  that  concerns 
them,  and  whether  by  being  seated  here  they  give 
assurance  by  that  fact  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
resolutions  of  this  committee  and  of  the  General 
Assembly." 
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I  say  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  whose  freely  elected  Govern- 
ment represents  a  majority  of  the  Korean  people, 
does  so  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee and  of  the  General  Assembly  and  that  it  will 
abide  by  the  United  Nations  resolutions.  And  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  north  Korean  regime  has 
repeatedly  and  specifically  rejected  the  competence 
and  authority  of  this  body. 

The  Korean  people  earnestly  desire  the  peaceful 
unification  of  their  nation  in  freedom  and  look  to 
the  United  Nations  as  their  best  hope  to  that  end. 
They  are  watching  what  we  do  here.  So,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  are  all  of  the  world's  peoples,  who 
surely  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  calling  the 
United  Nations  a  belligerent  but  rather  look  to 
this  body  for  the  solution  not  only  of  the  Korean 
problem  but  of  all  problems  involving  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  The  United  Nations 
and  its  principles  offer  our  last  best  hope  for  prog- 
ress toward  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom — as  we 
are  so  fond  of  saying. 

Therefore  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  until  north 
Korea  has  acknowledged  the  competence  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  useless  to  invite  it  to  appear 
and  participate  in  any  discussion  of  unification. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  this  committee  not  to  in- 
vite the  north  Korean  regime  to  participate  in  our 
discussion  in  view  of  its  oft-stated  position  re- 
jecting United  Nations  competence  and  authority 
to  deal  with  this  question.  If  and  when  the  north 
Korean  regime  clearly  acknowledges  the  compe- 
tence and  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 
deal  with  this  question  and  demonstrates  its  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  United  Nations  resolutions 
for  the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  in  freedom, 
it  would  then  be  proper  and  useful,  it  would  then 
be  constructive,  to  reconsider  the  question  of  north 
Korean  representation  and  participation  because, 
after  all,  gentlemen,  our  objective  is  unification 
and  not  controversy  and  debate,  and  we  wish  that 
the  regime  in  north  Korea  felt  the  same  way. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  seat  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  participate 
in  our  discussion  without  the  right  to  vote. 

[In  a  further  Intervention  Ambassador  Stevenson  said:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  misquoted  by  ex- 
perts but  never  by  an  expert  as  accomplished  as 
Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin  [Soviet  representative]. 
He  says  my  views  on  this  subject  seemed  to  be  un- 


certain. Well,  let  me  remove  any  doubt  as  i 
what  I  said  and  what  my  views  are. 

I  said  that,  when  a  party  denies  the  jurisdictic 
of  the  court  and,  indeed,  denounces  the  court  as 
lawbreaker,  obviously  it  is  useless  for  that  part 
to  appear  in  a  dispute  with  someone  who  acknow 
edges  the  competence  of  the  court  and  agrees  r 
abide  by  its  decision. 

Now,  maybe  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Zorin's  interes 
ing  speech,  I  should  take  encouragement.  May! 
we  should  all  find  encouragement  in  what  he  hi 
just  said.  I  think  Mr.  Zorin  is  about  to  tell  V 
that  the  north  Koreans,  like  the  south  Korean 
acknowledge  the  competence  and  the  authority  ( 
the  United  Nations  in  this  matter.  This  woul 
be  very  good  news  to  those  of  us  who  want  to  s< 
Korea  unified  and  terminate  the  danger  to  pea< 
and  security  of  this  divided  country. 

In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  < 
us  who  want  to  hear  the  north  Korean  position  i 
the  same  time  that  we  hear  the  south  Kores 
position,  I  would  therefore  propose  an  amen< 
ment 6  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  del 
gate  of  Indonesia.7  I  would  suggest  that  there  I 
added  to  the  conclusion  of  his  amendment  to  n' 
original  proposal  the  following  words :  "provide 
that  the  latter  (referring  to  north  Korea)  fir 
unequivocally  accepts  the  competence  and  the  a> 
thority  of  the  United  Nations  within  the  terms  ( 
the  Charter  to  take  action  on  the  Korean  que 
tion,  as  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  already  done 

I  would  request,  if  we  are  proceeding  to  a  vot 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  write  up  this  pr 
posed  amendment  and  circulate  it  because  it  wi 
be  the  first  one  considered  in  the  order  ( 
presentation. 

Statement  of  April  12 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3690 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  1 
say  to  the  distinguished  delegate  of  the  Sovif 
Union  that  we  congratulate  his  great  country  f< 
this  remarkable  scientific  achievement  that  ^ 
have  read  about  in  the  newspapers  this  morning 


«  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.273. 

'The  Indonesian  amendment  (A/C.1/L.272)  read  i 
follows :  "After  the  words  'Decides  to  invite  a  represent 
tive  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,'  insert  the  words  'as  wf 
as  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  People's  Repub! 
of  Korea'." 

8  For  a  statement  and  a  message  by  President  Kenned 
see  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1961,  p.  639. 
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;  opens  a  new  and  limitless  vista  for  the  future 
f  earthbound  man.  Now  that  the  Soviet  scien- 
sts  have  put  a  man  into  space  and  brought  him 
ick  alive,  I  hope  that  they  will  also  help  to  bring 
le  United  Nations  back  alive. 
Yesterday  the  delegations  of  a  number  of  coun- 
•ies  appeared  eager  to  discuss  the  unification  of 
!orea  on  terms  that  we  consider  unjust  and 
nfair.  Today  when  equal  conditions  are  pro- 
Dsed  they  say  that  that  is  a  serious  business  and 
lould  be  postponed.  This  decision  does  not  con- 
itute  on  this  matter  a  precedent  for  situations 
ccept  those  where  a  party  has  been  dealt  with  as 
1  aggressor  before  the  United  Nations — that  is 

CO 

le  only  precedent  involved. 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  distressed  to  hear  such 
istinguished  representatives  to  the  United 
ations  say  that  north  Korea  should  be  invited 
icause  they  want  to  hear  both  sides  and  believe 
1  equality  and  justice,  and  then  they  deny  equal - 
y  of  treatment  to  both  parts  of  Korea,  especially 
hen  one  has  defied  the  United  Nations  and  the 
;her  has  complied.  Let  us,  I  say,  not  do  an 
tjustice  to  the  innocent  or  an  injury  to  the  insti- 
ition  to  avoid  an  issue  that  presents  conflicting 
'tews. 

I  must  beg  your  indulgence  to  talk  for  a  moment 
a  this  proposition  of  postponement.  As  I  have 
Iready  stated,  the  United  States  believes  the  rec- 
rd  on  the  Korean  question  clearly  shows  that  the 
epublic  of  Korea  is  in  fact  the  duly  constituted 
;presentative  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  recog- 
ized  as  such  by  this  Organization,  and,  more- 
cer,  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has 
tade  it  clear  that  it  will  abide  by  the  actions  of 
le  United  Nations  on  the  Korean  question. 
In  contrast,  as  I  have  also  noted,  the  north 
lorean  regime  has  attacked  the  Republic  of 
iorea  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  unification  problem 
\y  force.  And  when  it  failed,  thanks  to  the 
Elective  action  of  this  Organization,  the  aggres- 
>rs  denied  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
id  have  refused  to  abide  by  its  resolutions. 
1  How  then  can  the  representatives  of  the  north 
|"orean  regime  profit  us  or  themselves  by  appear- 
;ig  here  when  they  have  denied  our  authority  and 
injected  our  recommendations?  Indeed  they 
lave  refused  now  and  for  many  years  past  to  even 
Imit  the  United  Nations  representatives  to  the 
isrritory  of  north  Korea.     One  could  ask  serious 


questions  as  to  the  nature  of  a  regime  which  takes 
such  an  attitude  of  defiance,  of  disdain,  of  con- 
tempt for  this  Organization. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  attempted  to  say  yesterday, 
we  are  prepared,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those 
nations  who  have  become  members  of  this  body 
since  the  bitter  experience  of  1950  to  1953,  to 
admit  representatives  of  the  north  Korean  regime 
to  state  their  position,  provided  they  first  accept 
the  competence  and  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  action,  as  the  Republic  of  Korea 
has  already  done. 

This  proviso,  I  agree,  is  of  profound  importance, 
as  has  been  mentioned  here  frequently  this  morn- 
ing and  yesterday.  The  United  Nations  cannot 
effectively  discharge  its  responsibilities  for  peace 
and  for  justice  in  this  or  on  any  question  if  groups 
can  deny  in  advance  the  authority  of  this  body 
and  commit  themselves  in  advance  to  reject  its 
decisions. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  in  their  search  for 
ever  wider  areas  of  harmony  and  of  agreement  in 
international  affairs,  have  agreed  on  the  United 
Nations  as  their  best  hope  for  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions which  affect  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. It  seems  to  us  supremely  important  to  safe- 
guard the  progress  already  made  through  the 
United  Nations  as  the  supreme  forum  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  such  questions. 

The  United  Nations  in  opposing  the  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea  acted  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  charter.  Its  armed  forces,  like 
the  local  policeman,  present  one  element  of  the 
peacemaking  machinery,  as  we  know.  Once  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole,  like  the  local  judge,  constitutes  another 
element  in  the  peacemaking  machinery.  In  this 
role  it  has  a  clear  mandate  to  take  action  to  settle 
this  vexatious  problem.  Yet  its  competence  and 
authority  in  both  these  roles  are  denied  by  north 
Korea. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  permitting  those 
who  aggress  and  then  deny  the  United  Nations' 
role  in  collective  security  action — of  permitting 
them  to  participate  in  our  debates  ?  I  believe  that 
to  do  so  would  clearly  undermine  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  charter.  And  if  these  vital  principles 
are  not  maintained,  what  have  we  left?  There 
are  those  of  us  here  who  can  defend  ourselves 
against  aggression.  But  by  what  authority,  if  we 
accept  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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collective  security,  does  this  body  render  aid 
against  aggression  to  those  less  adequately  pre- 
pared to  resist  ? 

The  United  States  does  not  want  more  debate, 
more  controversy,  more  cold-war  maneuvers  over 
Korea.  What  we  want  are  solutions  of  the  situa- 
tions that  divide  and  endanger  us  all  over  the 
world.  To  this  end  we  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  on  seating  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  We  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  ad- 
journ, that  it  will  not  show  any  indecision  or  un- 
certainty about  its  attitude  on  such  an  important 
matter  of  principle  and  of  practice,  and  that  the 
resolution  will  be  supported  by  all  members  of 
this  committee  who  believe  in  justice  and  equality 
of  treatment  and  want  to  preserve  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  add  a  postscript.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  so  many  dangers  in  the  world  it  is  a  great 
pity  for  us  to  spend  so  much  time  in  vain.  I 
would  urge  therefore  that  we  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
this  preliminary  matter  and  then  get  on  with  the 
substance,  which  should  not  take  long. 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  YOST,  APRIL  12 

First  Statement 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3692 

The  United  States  amendment  to  the  Indonesian 
amendment  has  been  criticized  as  creating  a  pre- 
cedent placing  qualifications  on  participating  in 
our  debates.  I  believe  this  objection  has  been 
entirely  answered  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  this 
morning  and  by  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Peru  this  afternoon.  Not  only  is  such  an  ap- 
proach dictated  by  the  fact  that  north  Korea  has 
rejected  United  Nations  authority,  but  it  is  also 
consistent  with  the  charter  itself,  which  is  our  real 
guide  in  such  circumstances.  The  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  have  been  cited  and  explained 
by  the  distinguished  representative  of  Peru.  In 
the  light  of  the  intent  of  these  two  articles  [2(6) 
and  35(2)],  the  propriety  of  our  proposal  would 
seem  to  be  clear. 

I  wish  to  explain  also  at  this  time  how  the 
United  States  delegation  will  vote  on  the  issues 
before  us.  We  will,  of  course,  vote  for  our  amend- 
ment.   If  our  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  vote 


for  the  Indonesian  amendment  as  modified. 
Otherwise,  we  will  vote  against  it.  We  will  also 
vote  for  the  amended  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  after  the  vote  we  suggest  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be  seated 
and  the  attention  of  the  north  Korean  authorities 
brought  to  the  resolution.  I  suggest  that,  after 
we  might  hear  any  explanations  of  vote  but  before 
commencing  the  discussion  of  the  substance  of  this 
question,  the  committee  might  then  properly  sus- 
pend further  discussion  of  this  item  until  Monday 
[April  17].  This  would  allow  time  for  a  reply 
from  the  north  Korean  authorities  before  the  com- 
mittee proceeds  further. 

Second  Statement 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3693 

My  delegation  has  voted  for  the  resolution  as 
amended.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  by  a  debate  over  language,  but 
we  do  consider  it  important  to  point  out  that  the; 
application  of  the  title  given  the  north  Korean 
regime  in  the  resolution  in  no  way  affects  its  status 
nor  do  we  recognize  its  authority.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  give  full  support  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawful  government 
in  Korea  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  continue 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  unification  of  Korea  in  freedom.  We  never- 
theless look  forward  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
north  Korean  regime  of  the  competence  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  in 
the  Korean  question.9 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  "> 

The  First  Committee 

Decides  to  invite  a  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  well  as  a  representative  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  provided  that  the  latter  first 
unequivocally  accepts  the  competence  and  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  to 
take  action  on  the  Korean  question,  as  has  already  been 


9  For  text  of  the  reply  from  the  north  Korean  regime, 
see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/838.  The  committee  took  no  action 
regarding  seating  a  representative  of  north  Korea. 

10 U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/837  (L.268  as  amended);  adopted 
in  Committee  I  on  Apr.  12  by  a  vote  of  59  to  14,  with  23 
abstentions. 
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ne  by  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  participate,  without 
L  right  to  vote,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Korean 
estion." 


urrent  U.N.  Documents: 
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Rev.  1.  December  27, 1960.  315  pp. 
rtter  of  January  31  from  the  Belgian  permanent  repre- 
sentative addressed  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  concerning  Ruanda-Urundi.  A/4690.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1961.    4  pp. 
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Nations  Conciliation  Commission  on  the  Congo. 
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I u  Ambassador  Stevenson  speaking  in  plenary  session  on 
pr.  21  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3710)  stated  that: 
"I  should  also  like  to  say  that  I  would  face  the  inevi- 
ibility  of  forgoing  discussion  of  the  Korean  item  like- 
ise  with  reluctance.  But  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  while 
?eply  regretting  that  we  have  been  unable  to  hear  from 
le  distinguished  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
,ommission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
orea  and  from  the  distinguished  Minister  of  Foreign 
ffairs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
jen,  I  remind  the  committee,  were  invited  to  participate 
ji  our  discussion  of  this  question  which  evidently  we  will 
|3t  have  sufficient  time  to  undertake,  despite  its  impor- 
ince.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  traveled  half  way  around 
le  world  to  be  with  us  and  have  given  us  generously  of 
leir  valuable  time  in  placing  themselves  at  the  disposal 
t  our  committee.  On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I 
eeply  regret  that  circumstances  have  made  it  impossible 
l)r  us  to  proceed  with  this  item." 

i  *  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
•om  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
jersity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
Materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
e  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 

i  tates. 
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Disarmament  and  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1378  (XIV) 
of  November  20,  1959,  on  the  question  of  disarmament. 
Letter  dated  February  8,  1961,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union  addressed 
to  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy, 
New  York,  and  circulated  as  a  U.N.  document  at  the 
request  of  the  Soviet  U.N.  representative.  A/4704. 
March  3, 1961.    3  pp. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  6  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Parker  T.  Hart  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House 
press  release  dated  March  22.) 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  March  10.) 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  232  dated  April  17.) 

Raymond  Telles  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
234  dated  April  18.) 

Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Social  Commission  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
March  27.) 

The  Senate  on  April  13  confirmed  the  following 
nomination : 

Graham  A.  Martin  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senate  on  April  18  confirmed  the  following 
nominations :  , 

James  Loeb  to  be  Ambassador  to  Peru.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
252  dated  April  24.) 

Thomas  C.  Mann  to  be  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
245  dated  April  21.) 

Walter  P.  McConaughy  to  De  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  254  dated  April  24.) 

Teodoro  Moscoso  to  be  Ambassador  to  Venezuela.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
263  dated  April  27.) 
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Leon  B.  Poullada  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Togo.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  256  dated  April  25.) 

Phillips  Talbot  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  242  dated  April  21.) 

Robert  F.  Woodward  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 


Appointments 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  April  3.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  185  dated 
April  3.) 

Mrs.  Emil  T.  Chanlett  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  effective  April  17.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
228  dated  April  17.) 

Tyler  Thompson  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  effective  April  24.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  190  dated  April  4.) 
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United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the  Republic 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul 
October  21,  1960.     Entered  into  force  October  21,  1960. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Finland.  TIAS 
4614.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Finland,  amending  the  agreement  of  July  2,  1952,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Helsinki  Novem- 
ber 14,  1960.    Entered  into  force  November  14,  1960. 

Surplus   Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  4615.    3  pp. 
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Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

India,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  13,  1959,  as 

amended.      Exchange   of    notes — Signed    at    Washington 

November  3  and  9,  I960.     Entered  into  force  November 

9,  1960. 
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100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  In- 
donesia. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Djakarta  Novem- 
ber  5,  I960.  Entered  into  force  November  5,  1960.  With 
exchange  of  notes. 


Grant  for  Nuclear  Research  and  Training  Equipment  am 
Materials.    TIAS  4617.    3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul 
October  14  and  November  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
November  18, 1960. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  461 
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Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  ar 
Switzerland,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  21,  18 
as  amended — Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1960. 
tered  into  force  December  1, 1960. 
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harting  a  New  Course  in  Foreign  Aid 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk 


I  am  grateful  for  this  chance  to  talk  to  the 
iders  of  American  business  about  some  of  the 
visions  facing  us  as  we  move  into  the  decade  of 
a  sixties.  Some  of  these  we  can  make  our- 
ves;  some  will  be  made  by  others.  Together 
jy  will  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  our  future ; 
ij  may  determine  issues  of  war  and  peace,  free- 
in  and  tyranny,  and  the  prospects  for  a  decent 
>rld  order. 

My  remarks  will  center  around  foreign  aid — at 
ime  when  the  London  Economist  says  that  there 

desperate  need  for  "the  idealism  of  the  old 
>rld  to  redress  the  aid- weariness  of  the  new."    I 

not  propose  just  now  to  talk  about  particular 
lounts  of  money  for  specific  purposes ;  that  will 
ne  later  when  the  Congress  and  the  public  take 

the  President's  proposals  2  for  discussion. 
What  concerns  me  this  evening  is  not  a  certain 
mber  of  dollars  but  whether  we  make  history 
submit  to  it,  whether  we  retreat  into  our  dreams 

stir  to  realize  them.    For  the  decade  of  the 
ties  will  see  decisions  made  which  will  have  a 
i;at  deal  to  do  with  the  shape  of  our  world  for 
i  rest  of  this  century. 
[  would  suppose  that  some  of  these  are : 

liVhether  the  established  and  productive  so- 
fties of  the  West  can  combine  their  efforts  to 
I  ate  a  world  environment  of  expanding  free- 
ins  and  productivity  essential  to  their  own  se- 
I'ity  and  well-being. 

jiVhether  the  Western  World  can  build  effective 
|j  of  genuine  partnership  with  peoples  of  other 
las,  races,  cultures,  and  circumstances. 
)  ■ 

jMade  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ton,  D.C.,  on  May  3  (press  release  286). 
J  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
;ign  aid,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  507. 


Whether  the  large  number  of  newly  independent 
nations  can  find  solutions  for  their  urgent  prob- 
lems through  free  institutions  or  will  succumb  to 
the  trap  of  totalitarian  methods  baited  by  the 
promise  of  rapid  development. 

Whether  governments  of  those  living  in  misery 
and  want  can  evoke  their  primary  asset,  i.e.  the 
energies  of  the  peoples  themselves  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  making  the  sixties  a  decade  of  progress. 

Whether  we  ourselves  can  find  the  talent,  the 
persistence,  the  sophistication,  and  the  tact  to 
labor  with  others,  in  the  words  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  "to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom." 

Whether  troubled  mankind  can  spin  more 
effectively  "the  infinity  of  threads  which  bind 
peace  together"  in  common  tasks  which  make 
natural  allies  of  us  all. 

Basic  Objectives  of  Extending  Aid 

My  questions  have  had  little  to  do  with  military 
matters.  We  face  formidable  military  threats  and 
shall  need  the  combined  arms  of  the  free  world  to 
meet  them.  Surely  we  must  not  learn  all  over 
again  that  weakness  can  tempt  aggression.  Our 
foreign  aid  program  includes  military  aid  to  help 
in  building  the  common  defense.  But  a  primary 
task  of  policy  is  to  support  our  purposes  and  build 
a  decent  world  order  by  peaceful  means  if  possible. 
Power  is  not  a  matter  of  arms  alone.  Strength 
comes  from  education,  fertile  acres,  humming 
workshops,  and  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  peo- 
ples. A  vibrant  society  is  not  subject  to  subver- 
sion ;  determined  defense  is  the  easier  when  there 
is  something  to  defend. 

Nor  have  I  emphasized  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism.  The  threat  is  there,  but  foreign  aid  has  more 
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solemn  purposes.  In  presenting  the  plan  which 
bore  his  name  Secretary  George  Marshall  put  it : 
"Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any  country  or 
doctrine  but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation, 
and  chaos."  3 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  look  back  over  the  past 
two  decades,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  words  of 
George  Marshall.  The  aid  programs  of  these  two 
decades  have  been  the  creature  of  crisis  and  rapidly 
changing  events,  and  the  original  Marshall  con- 
cept has  become  blurred. 

Foreign  aid  started  with  China  in  1938  as  mili- 
tary aid  and  became  the  great  wartime  weapon  of 
lend-lease.  But  even  before  the  war  was  over,  we 
began  a  program  of  relief  to  war-ravaged  re- 
gions— a  noble  international  effort  known  as 
UNRRA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration]. 

From  relief  we  moved  on  to  the  historic  Truman 
doctrine  aid,  which  saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from 
military  subversion,  and  from  there  to  economic 
assistance,  with  a  program  that  reached  its  pin- 
nacle in  the  Marshall  plan — not  only  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  strokes  in  history  but  also  one  of 
the  most  successful. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  1950's  came  a  new 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  the  inauguration  of  the  point  4  technical 
assistance  program.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  became  increasingly  preoccupied  with  building 
the  military  strength  of  the  free  world.  The 
NATO  treaty  among  the  North  Atlantic  nations 
was  followed  in  later  years  by  the  SE  ATO  and  the 
CENTO  treaties.  We  formed  a  network  of  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  world,  and  a  massive 
military  aid  program  that  began  in  Europe  soon 
became  global  in  scope.  In  the  later  fifties  the 
technique  of  bringing  about  economic  development 
through  long-term  loans  to  underdeveloped  areas 
was  introduced  into  our  aid  program  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  challenge  now  before  us  is  different  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  past.  We  must  provide 
military  assistance,  but  the  larger  task  is  only  in- 
directly related  to  immediate  security  problems. 
It  is  concerned  with  preventing  them.  Unlike 
disaster  relief,  it  is  long-range  in  nature.  Unlike 
the  Marshall  plan,  it  deals  with  nations  which  lack 
the  governmental  traditions,  the  industrial  base, 
and  the  trained  manpower  of  a  modern  economy. 
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As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  sixties  we  have  a 
opportunity  to  stand  back  a  bit,  to  learn  from  ou 
experience  of  the  past  two  decades,  and  to  chart 
more  effective  and  intelligent  course  for  the  futun 

Lessons  of  the  Past 

What  are  the  principal  lessons  to  be  learned 

The  first  is  that,  if  our  aid  is  to  be  effective,  w 
must  have  clear  targets  and  objectives  and  a  care 
ful  plan  for  achieving  them.  Too  often  in  the  pas 
our  aid  has  been  governed  less  by  the  prioritie 
of  a  well-planned  program  than  by  the  needs  an< 
pressures  of  the  moment :  the  need  to  preserve  a 
alliance  or  friendship  or  protect  an  American  mili 
tary  base;  or  the  desire  to  counter  a  Communis 
aid  offer  or  save  an  economy  from  imminent  co1 
lapse.  These  needs  were  urgent;  to  some  exter 
they  will  persist.  But  aid  granted  in  this  f  ashio: 
is  not  necessarily  best  suited  to  the  fostering  c 
long-term  development  and  the  attainment  of  seli 
sustaining  growth  which  will  free  nations  of  th 
need  for  outside  assistance.  This  must  be  th 
paramount  goal  in  the  granting  of  aid  in  th 
sixties. 

The  attainment  of  that  goal  will  require  a  cart 
fully  thought-out,  long-range  development  effo; 
in  each  country  assisted.  This  bears  directly  cj 
the  second  lesson  of  the  past:  that  economic  d< 
velopment  is  not  an  overnight  matter.  It  is 
time-consuming  process  that  requires  the  stead 
application  of  resources  and  energy.  It  will  nc 
be  achieved  by  hesitating,  and  sometimes  spas 
modic,  annual  steps.  The  yearly  authorizatio 
and  appropriations  processes  which  govern  th 
present  aid  program  are  simply  not  suited  to  th 
long-term  economic  development  task  of  th 
sixties. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  that  the  capital  an 
financial  assistance  that  brought  such  brilliar 
success  to  the  Marshall  plan  is  not,  by  itself,  ad< 
quate  to  the  requirements  of  the  sixties.  Tli 
Marshall  plan  countries  were  highly  developec 
with  mature  governments  and  institutions,  skille 
and  literate  people.  Today,  however,  we  ai 
primarily  concerned  with  assisting  nations  whic 
lack  the  governmental  experience,  the  industrh 
base,  or  the  trained  manpower  of  a  modern  ecoi 
omy.  Hence  we  are  talking  about  total  develoj 
ment — the  building  of  a  nation  from  its  ver 
foundations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  new! 
emerging  nations. 
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A  fourth  lesson  is  that  various  types  of  assist- 
ace — loans,  grants,  technical  assistance,  food,  and 
)  forth — must  be  coordinated  and  administered 
y  a  single  agency  of  the  government.  The  aid 
rograms  of  the  past  decade  have  been  the  crea- 
lres  of  unfolding  and  rapidly  changing  events, 
ad  today  foreign  assistance  is  administered  by  a 
ariety  of  agencies.  Clearly  this  is  not  the  way 
)  make  the  most  effective  use  of  each  aid  dollar. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  assistance  is  not 
kely  to  achieve  its  purposes  if  it  is  unconcerned 
ith  social  objectives,  if  it  merely  serves  to  enrich 
le  rich  and  perpetuate  the  gap  between  rich  and 
oor  that  breeds  discontent  and  revolt.  The  im- 
overished  of  centuries  are  awakening  to  the 
nowledge  that  a  better  life  can  be  theirs.  Social 
istice  is  an  imperative  of  the  1960's.  The  fos- 
jring  of  social  justice  must,  therefore,  be  a  major 
bjective  of  our  aid  programs — not  because  we 
rish  to  interfere,  not  because  we  wish  to  dictate, 
ut  simply  because  we  wish  our  aid  to  be  effective. 

In  charting  our  course  for  the  sixties  we  must, 

believe,  return  to  the  words  of  George  Marshall 
id  follow  the  goal  he  enunciated  14  years  ago. 
'he  purpose  of  our  aid  program,  he  said,  "should 
e  the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world 
)  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and 
ocial  conditions  in  which  free  institutions  can 
sist." 

This  is  precisely  the  goal  of  the  new  aid  effort 
'hich  President  Kennedy  has  proposed  to  the 
'ongress.  It  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the  les- 
mis  of  the  past  two  decades  and  to  chart  a  new 
3urse  for  the  future. 

ardinal  Points  of  New  Aid  Program 

The  cardinal  points  of  this  new  program  are : 
First,  improved  and  efficient  administration, 
fader  the  President's  proposal  the  existing  aid 
rograms  now  being  administered  by  separate 
gencies  will  be  brought  under  one  roof,  under  a 
ngle  director. 

Second,  long-term  financing.  The  heart  of 
['resident  Kennedy's  new  program  is  his  request 
>r  authority  to  make  commitments  for  develop- 
ment loans  over  a  5 -year  period  rather  than  on 
jie  year-by-year  basis  under  which  the  aid  pro- 
;ram  has  been  operating.  This  is  essential  to 
!  taking  the  most  effective  use  of  each  aid  dollar. 
|t  is  a  necessity  if  the  new  aid  administrator  is 


relate  our  assistance  to  long-range  country  plans 
for  the  attainment  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth ; 

elicit  maximum  self-help  efforts  from  those 
assisted ; 

stimulate  long-term  help  from  other  industrial- 
ized nations  in  a  partnership  effort  to  assist  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  these  ends  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury  over  a  5-year  period.  He  has  chosen 
this  method  of  long-term  financing  for  the  aid 
program  principally  because  it  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  some  22  existing  lending  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  many  you  know 
well  and  support,  such  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and,  in  the  international 
field,  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal  in  the  aid  field. 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  borrowing 
authority  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
1957.4  Nor  will  this  deprive  Congress  of  control 
over  the  aid  program.  All  of  the  nonlending 
aspects  of  the  program  will  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  usual  appropriation  procedures,  which  will 
afford  Congress  a  full  opportunity  to  review  the 
entire  aid  program. 

The  third  cardinal  point  of  the  new  aid  pro- 
gram is  a  strong  effort  by  those  assisted.  This 
involves  not  only  the  use  of  their  own  resources 
but  programs  of  social  reform  and  the  fostering 
of  social  justice.  The  granting  of  long-term  com- 
mitment authority  bears  directly  on  this  point,  for 
these  self-help  efforts  will  call  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  recipient  nations — sacrifices  they  may 
be  reluctant  to  make  in  the  absence  of  assurances 
by  us  and  others  of  long-term  assistance.  Con- 
versely, if  we  are  unwilling  to  make  a  moderate 
adjustment  in  our  method  of  financing  the  aid 
program,  many  countries  may  wonder  why  they 
should  take  much  more  radical  and  difficult  steps. 

Fourth,  the  new  aid  effort  will  not  be  solely  an 
American  effort.  It  will  be  a  partnership  effort 
in  which  all  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
will  join. 

The  Senate  has  recently  approved  United  States 
participation  in  an  Atlantic  grouping  of  nations 
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*  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1958,  see  Hid., 
June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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known  as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development — or  OECD.6  One  of  the 
principal  functions  of  this  Organization  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  aid  programs  of  the  various  member 
nations  and  to  work  toward  formulas  of  equitable 
sharing  of  the  task  of  helping  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  We  have  recently  had  one 
meeting  on  this  subject  with  our  industrialized 
friends  in  which  an  excellent  start  was  made.6 
Procedures  for  aid  coordination  were  established, 
a  start  was  made  on  the  question  of  burden  shar- 
ing, and  our  allies  agreed  to  the  naming  of  an 
American  chairman  to  head  the  OECD  organiza- 
tion. Another  such  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  July. 

The  "Rightness"  of  Foreign  Aid 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Kennedy 
said : T 

To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the 
globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  is  required — not  because  the  Communists 
may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but 
because  it  is  right. 

It  is  right  because  the  per  capita  output  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  is  about  one-twentieth 
of  what  it  is  in  America;  because  65  percent  of 
the  peoples  of  these  areas  are  illiterate,  compared 
to  our  2  percent;  because  infant  mortality  is  six 
times  greater,  life  expectancy  a  little  more  than 
half.  It  is  right  because  misery  is  a  challenge  to 
the  best  there  is  in  us,  because  the  responsibilities 
we  accept  are  privileges,  because  we  are  the  kind 
of  people  we  are. 

Foreign  aid  would  be  impelling  were  there  no 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  backing  with  energy  and  power 
their  doctrine  of  world  revolution.  But  the  bloc 
is  there,  and  what  would  be  impelling  becomes  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  freedom  itself.  Be- 
ginning in  the  midfifties  the  bloc  has  moved  into 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  with  increas- 


ingly large  resources  and  with  considerable  effec 
They  have  found  a  device  by  which  they  hope  i 
leap  over  or  outflank  the  bastions  of  the  free  worl 
and  a  means  for  pressing  their  campaign  int 
every  continent. 

I  recall,  some  years  ago,  a  consultation  with 
distinguished  Senator  about  an  early  aid  progran 
Having  heard  the  proposal  he  said,  "We  must  d 
this,  but  if  you  want  this  kind  of  money  you 
have  to  come  in  here  roaring."  Roar  we  did,  bi 
the  roaring  was  discordant;  it  confused  our  pui 
poses,  misrepresented  our  motives,  and  impaire 
our  execution. 

Vigorous  public  debate  is  vital  to  our  demoi 
racy,  but  we  could  add  great  strength  to  oil 
position  if  we  could  decide  as  a  nation  that  f  oreig 
aid  is  a  national  necessity  of  the  greatest  momer 
in  this  period  of  dramatic  historical  change,  ths 
we  accept  it  as  a  long-term  commitment  and  giv 
our  President  our  steady  and  quiet  support  fc 
this   instrument   of   action   in    a    troubled   an 


dangerous  world. 


! 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8 ;  Mar.  6, 
1961,  p.  326 ;  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  514. 
'  Ibid.,  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  553. 
'Ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 


Vice  President  Johnson  To  Tour 
South  and  Southeast  Asia 

Press  release  295  dated  May  6 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  leav 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  May  9  for  a  2-wee 
tour  of  south  and  southeast  Asia. 

On  May  10  he  will  stop  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
where  he  will  speak  at  dedication  ceremonies  fo 
the  East- West  Center. 

After  Hawaii,  the  Vice  President  will  arrive  a 
Saigon,  Capital  of  south  Viet-Nam,  on  May  1] 
There  he  will  confer  with  President  Ngo  Din! 
Diem  on  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  assis 
south  Viet-Nam  to  maintain  its  independence. 

The  Vice  President  will  visit  Manila  on  May  1 
and  Taipei  on  May  14  for  high-level  talks  witi 
officials  of  the  Governments  of  the  Philippine 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  addition  the  Vice  President  will  visit  othe 
capitals  of  south  and  southeast  Asia.  Details  o 
the  itinerary  will  be  made  available  as  soon  a 
they  have  been  confirmed. 
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le  New  Frontier  and  the  New  Nations 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball 1 


I  note  that  your  main  preoccupations  this  year 
is  "the  social  aspects  of  development,  both  as  the 
.sis  of  growth  and  as  the  desired  end  product." 
[shall  deal  with  nothing  so  profound.  I  shall 
irely  try  to  sketch  the  broad  political  and  pro- 
dural  aspects  of  the  pragmatic  policies  we  in- 
\d  to  adopt  in  the  1960's. 

As  a  lonely  lawyer  fallen  among  economists  I 
■all,  as  a  conditioned  reflex,  emphasize  the  insti- 
:fcional  approach.  For  even  in  a  time  of  revolu- 
:»nary  change,  of  the  melting  away  of  old  forms 
j  d  formulas,  new  institutions  must  be  built,  and 
:ickly.  New  procedures  must  evolve  under 
[essure,  else  we  shall  find  no  way  to  organize, 
t  channel  into  productive  activity,  a  world  of 
:sperate  energies  that  threaten  to  explode. 
il  appear  before  you  this  evening  with  enormous 
[ffidence.  You  gentlemen  are  the  acknowledged 
sperts,  the  new  priestcraft,  of  the  arcane  social 
fience  of  economic  growth.  Before  this  evening 
i  over  I  know  I  will  have  learned  more  from  you, 
I  a  subject  that  concerns  all  of  us,  than  you  can 
|issibly  learn  from  me.  But  perhaps,  together, 
' )  can  drive  some  nails  with  heads  on  them. 
Some  of  you  may  have  read  recently  a  little 
l'W-not-to-do-it  item  in  this  field  of  institutional 
<ange.  It  was  published  in  the  1961  United 
'.  itions  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation.2 

The  danger  ia  that  the  more  obvious  but  less  relevant 
ijitures  [of  institutional  change]  will  be  taken  as  the 
indamental  ones  for  economic  development.  The 
j.ciflc  islanders  who  destroyed  their  ceremonial  masks 
ijd  regalia,  organized  their  houses  in  rows  like  military 


1  Address  made  before  the  Society  for  International 

j)velopment  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  re- 

i'ise272). 

!'U.N.  doc.  E/CN.5/346. 
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encampments  and  marched  up  and  down  with  sticks,  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  the  kind  of  wealth  that  they  had 
witnessed  among  foreign  military  [personnel]  stationed 
on  the  island  during  the  Second  World  War,  may  have 
perceived  correctly  the  general  principle  of  the  need  for 
institutional  change  but  erred  in  the  application. 

In  the  whole  field  of  applied  social  science  there 
is  probably  no  task  more  complex  than  to  accel- 
erate what  has  come  to  be  called,  perhaps  a  bit  too 
simply,  "economic  growth."  It  is  a  new  field  in 
which  the  economist,  the  historian,  the  sociologist, 
and  indeed  the  anthropologist  can  and  must  con- 
sult together  in  what  is  called,  in  the  horrid 
jargon  of  the  trade,  "interdisciplinary"  effort. 

Research  was  really  only  beginning  to  probe 
deeply  into  the  phenomenon  of  growth  in  our  own 
industrial  society  when,  suddenly,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  need  to  stretch  new  concepts  and 
theorems  to  cover  a  heretofore  unexplored  world — 
the  teeming  world  of  new  nations,  and  old  nations 
suddenly  awakened  from  centuries  of  sleep. 

The  anatomy  of  economic  growth  is  complex, 
as  the  growing  literature  on  the  subject  indicates. 
You  gentlemen  are  only  too  well  aware  of  this 
literature;  if  you  have  not  yet  read  it,  you  have, 
at  least,  written  it.  It  covers  a  multitude  of 
problems — the  problem  of  how  to  develop  skills 
and  know-how,  how  to  create  savings,  promote 
investment,  diversify  economic  activity,  make  the 
best  use  of  creative  capital,  and  so  forth. 

The  Task  of  the  1960's 

But  tonight,  with  all  this  elegant  learning  as 
a  backdrop  to  our  thinking,  I  choose  rather  to 
turn  to  the  immediate  and  practical  reality  of 
the  measures  which  the  free  world  must  take  in 
the  interest,  pure  and  simple,  of  its  own  survival. 
For  the  1960's  will  be  not  only  a  decade  of  de- 
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velopment;  it  will  also  be  a  decade  of  decision. 
If,  for  example,  during  the  next  10  years  we  can 
help  bring  certain  of  the  major  developing  na- 
tions over  the  hump  into  self-sustaining  growth, 
then  we  of  the  Western  industrial  world  will  have 
widened  the  area  of  "freedom  for  over  a  half -billion 
people — freedom  from  the  soul-crushing  slavery 
of  poverty. 

But  if  we  should  fail — and  if  we  organize  this 
Gulliver  task  with  Lilliputian  hearts  we  shall 
fail — then  tyranny  would  take  over  and  try  to 
organize  the  chaos.  Without  doing  too  much 
violence  to  the  calendar  of  history,  we  can  say 
that  the  task  of  the  1960's  is  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival of  a  "1984." 

Foreign  economic  assistance,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  a  part  of  the  American  political 
landscape  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Marshall 
plan,  point  4,  military  assistance,  mutual  secu- 
rity— you  know  the  story. 

In  domestic  politics — which  after  all  is  where 
the  voters  are — a  disquieting  picture  has  grown 
up  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  kind  of  softheaded  do- 
gooder,  going  around  the  world  pouring  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  into  bottles  and  leaving  one 
on  each  doorstep.  Comparisons  with  the  highly 
successful  Marshall  plan,  for  example,  are  often 
heard  today  in  nagging  criticism  of  the  less  evi- 
dent results  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  through 
the  decade  of  the  1950's. 

But  the  whole  analogy  is  false.  Under  the 
Marshall  plan  we  were  supplying  the  plasma  of 
our  dollars  on  a  short-term,  emergency  basis.  We 
were  dealing  with  nations  which  are  some  of  the 
most  advanced  and  sophisticated  in  the  world, 
nations  with  evolved  industrial  traditions,  great 
reservoirs  of  skills  and  know-how,  and  popula- 
tions long  familiar  with  industrial  and  civic 
disciplines. 

Our  task  was  to  provide  the  necessary  margin 
of  resources  to  enable  them  to  get  on  with  the 
job  themselves.  And  they  promptly  did.  Our 
American  dollar  aid,  while  large  in  absolute  fig- 
ures, was  only  about  13  percent  of  the  total  in- 
vestment which  those  nations  themselves  were 
able  to  mobilize. 

But  the  task  of  the  1960's  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent. Today  we  are  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
new  states  in  the  uncommitted  world  which,  while 
they  often  differ  one  from  the  other,  have  many 
things  in  common.     Yet  they  have  little  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  advanced  economies  of  Westei 
Europe,  the  chief  clients  of  the  Marshall  pla 
The  new  nations  lack,  or  possess  in  only  rud 
mentary  form,  the  basic  prerequisites  of  a  model 
industrial  society. 

As  we  look  out  on  the  world  of  the  1960's, 
world  on  the  march,  the  swiftest  movement 
on  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Lat 
America.  There  are  3  billion  people  in  oi 
world  today,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  ( 
those  old  continents,  so  suddenly  come  alive. 
is  in  those  once  somnolent  areas  that  the  excit 
ment,  the  yeast  of  change,  is  everywhere  in  tl 
air.  Men  for  the  first  time  in  millennia  are  r 
longer  content  to  plod  in  the  hopeless  furrov 
of  their  fathers  and  grandsires. 

But  why  then  is  it  that  the  1960's — why  precisei 
is  it  that  this  particular  decade  is  so  criticsj 
indeed  decisive  ?  Why  cannot  a  second  industrii 
revolution  move,  step  by  step,  over  a  span  of  se 
eral  generations  as  did  the  first — that  iron  smith 
where  our  own  industrial  society  was  slowl; 
laboriously  forged?  Why  is  this  coming  decac 
so  impatient  ? 

It  is,  I  suppose,  because  our  vaulting  technolog 
has  altered  the  dimensions  of  time.  The  sands  ai 
pouring  so  much  faster  through  the  hourglass  i 
history.  Time  is  racing.  As  the  Asians,  Afr 
cans,  and  Latin  Americans  break  through  tl 
circle  of  frustration,  as  this  process  now  gets  unde 
way,  violent  stresses  and  strains  are  appearing 
This  is  the  critical,  forced-pace  period  when  ski! 
must  be  acquired,  technical  and  managerial  knew 
how  developed,  and  capital  accumulated. 

This  is  the  period,  also,  when  dislocations  in  th 
society  are  greatest  and  before  the  stage  is  reache 
when,  at  long  last,  standards  of  living  visibly  ris 
and  people  can  begin  to  see  with  their  own  eye 
that  they  are  on  the  march  toward  better  thing; 
toward  "the  tomorrows  that  sing" — the  break 
through,  in  short,  to  self-sustaining  growth. 

Our  task  is  to  speed  up  and  make  easier  thi 
early  development  process,  to  move  as  man 
nations,  as  quickly  as  possible,  through  the  critica 
period.  Our  Communist  adversaries  know  tha 
this  early  period,  this  time  of  maximum  trouble 
and  growing  pains,  is  the  moment  of  their  greates 
chance  to  foment  chaos.  They  can  be  counte* 
upon  to  exert  maximum  disruptive  effort,  to  ex 
ploit  the  strains  and  stresses  inherent  in  socia 
change.    The  Communist  aim  is  to  subvert  th 
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ocess,  capture  the  revolutions,  and  use  tempo- 

•ry  turbulence  to  achieve  all-out  control. 

To  accomplish  our  objectives  will  not  be  easy. 

le  shall  need  to  commit  large  resources — and 

i  er  a  long  period  of  time.    We  cannot,  nor  should 

L  undertake  this  task  alone.    The  dozen  or  more 

ivanced  nations  in  the  free  world  must  organize 

iir  combined  resources  to  do  the  job.    Nor  is 

;re  time  to  spare,  for  speed  is  of  the  essence  and 

3  race  will  be  to  the  swift. 

[  shall  concentrate  the  remainder  of  my  re- 

nrks  tonight  on  two  limited  aspects  of  the  total 

;k: 

L.  How  does  the  free  world  best  organize  for  the 

:ks  ahead,  and 

I.  What  are  some  of  the  hard  issues  that  must 

i  faced  in  the  coming  years  ? 

:(e-World  Teamwork 

First,  as  to  free- world  teamwork  in  the  1960's. 
j  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  economic  power  has 
■  )idly  grown  in  our  own  Western  World.  As  a 
•:ult  in  part  of  our  Marshall  plan  efforts  the 
aited  States  is  no  longer  the  lonely  Mount 
rerest  among  the  nations  of  the  West.  Today 
f  are  primus  inter  pares,  the  largest  giant  in  a 
»rld  of  giants. 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  attempt  by  ourselves 
undertake  the  entire  task  of  financing  economic 
h'elopment.  Our  friends  in  Europe  are  aware 
)  this  fact.  And  they  are  in  agreement  that  the 
!>nomically  advanced  countries  should  combine 
Mr  strength  for  the  task  of  development,  just 
i  they  now  combine  their  strength  through 
s  lTO  to  maintain  the  common  defense. 
3ut  this  kind  of  international  cooperation 
bends  on  an  effective  mechanism.  Such  a 
ichanism  exists  today  in  the  form  of  DAG,  the 
[  velopment  Assistance  Group.  One  of  our  first 
ks  as  a  new  administration  has  been  to  try  to 
i  e  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  DAG.  Toward 
h  end,  1  month  ago  in  London  I  attended  a 
leting  of  DAG  in  which  several  major  steps 
fire  taken.3 

The  group  by  resolution  explicitly  recognized 
:'>t  the  development  task  was  a  joint  responsi- 
bly of  all  the  member  countries.  They  agreed 
utt  this  task  should  be  shared  in  relation  to  the 
Ubacity  of  each  country.    And  they  also  agreed 
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to  the  naming  of  a  full-time  chairman  of  the 
DAG,  to  be  nominated  by  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  the  chairman's  role  to  give  guidance  and 
leadership  to  the  work  of  this  group. 

The  Major  Issues 

I  come  now  to  the  second  and  more  difficult  ques- 
tion :  What  are  the  major  issues  that  the  advanced 
industrial  nations  must  face  in  assisting  the  pro- 
cess of  development  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  ? 

Certain  of  these  issues  are  easily  identified. 
How  may  a  developing  country  most  effectively 
utilize  the  resources  allocated  to  it?  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  it  to  design  an  overall  development  plan  ? 
And  how  can  we  help  in  this  process  ?  What  is  the 
effect  of  development  of  a  new  nation  on  the  pat- 
tern and  flow  of  world  trade  ?  Is  there  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  aid  and  trade  concepts? 
And  have  we  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  cru- 
cial role  of  world  markets  in  our  development 
planning?  Finally,  how  may  aid  and  trade  poli- 
cies between  advanced  countries  and  the  emerging 
ones  be  harmonized  to  realize  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  from  reallocation  of 
global  resources  ? 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  many  complex  and  diffi- 
cult judgments  must  be  made  by  a  developing 
country  in  determining  the  best  use  of  aid  re- 
sources. It  is  easy  enough,  to  take  one  example,  to 
decide  that  resources  should  be  used  on  the  basis  of 
the  "comparative  advantage"  which  that  country 
enjoys  in  order  to  maximize  real  income,  employ- 
ment, and  living  standards.  But  comparative  ad- 
vantage is  not  a  static  condition ;  it  changes  along 
with  the  processes  of  development  itself. 

In  planning  terms  this  implies  a  necessity  of 
judgment  as  to  what  the  changing  pattern  of  com- 
parative advantage  will  be  now  and  in  the  future, 
as  well  as  the  determination  of  demand  patterns 
over  all  the  world — not  only  now  but  in  the  future 
as  well.  Yet  predictions  as  to  the  pattern  of  fu- 
ture demands  are  hazardous  indeed.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  country  providing  aid  to 
determine  its  real  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
recipient  country.  To  a  considerable  degree  re- 
sources are  fungible.  Agreements  as  to  the  use  of 
aid  funds  and,  in  many  cases,  aid  directed  toward 
certain  activities  free  internal  resources  for  other 
uses. 

For  example,  if  a  recipient  country  agrees  to 
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employ  aid  resources  for  certain  infrastructure 
items  such  as  roads,  harbors,  and  schools,  it  may 
then  elect  to  employ  its  internal  resources  to  ex- 
pand the  production  of  items  that  may  well  be  in 
glut  in  world  markets.  It  is  very  necessary  to  pre- 
vent distortion  of  resource  allocation.  Much  must 
be  left  to  ordinary  market  forces.  Our  limited  ob- 
jective should  be,  first,  to  avoid  obvious  mistakes 
and  duplications  and,  second,  to  prevent  as  many 
distortions  in  the  comparative  advantage  scheme 
as  possible. 

Given  these  limitations,  we  feel  that  much  can  be 
achieved  by  focusing  on  well-developed  country 
plans.  President  Kennedy's  recent  aid  message  4 
is  quite  clear  on  this  point. 

We  shall  have  to  fashion  techniques  for  coor- 
dinating country  plans  in  a  multilateral  fashion. 
Much  more  should  be  done  to  promote  intrare- 
gional  coordination.  For,  with  the  growth  of  new 
and  more  efficient  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  less  developed  nations,  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  tendency  for  uneconomic  dupli- 
cation and  wasteful  paralleling  of  effort. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  comparative 
advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  bottle  tops  may 
rapidly  shift  from  advanced  countries  to  lees  de- 
veloped ones.  But  it  would  make  no  sense  for  each 
less  developed  country  in,  say,  Latin  America  to 
build  its  own  bottle-top  factory.  Since  there  is 
a  similar  tendency  for  each  country  to  build  its 
own  bottle  factory  and  to  erect  trade  barriers 
against  both  bottle  tops  and  bottles  from  other 
countries,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  rational 
planning  would  call  for  the  building  of  bottle-top 
factories  in  some  countries  and  for  bottle  manufac- 
ture in  others. 

I  am  sure  more  research  and  planning  will  pay 
off  in  this  field.  It  should  enable  us  to  take  greater 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  will  arise  as 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  grow  in  the 
now  less  developed  nations.  If  our  economic  aid 
brings  about  such  a  rise,  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture and  labor-intensive  light  manufacture,  mar- 
kets must  be  found  for  these  products.  In  short, 
we  must  devise  measures  that  will  facilitate  a 
gradual  and  orderly  shift  in  resources  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries — a  shift  that  is  in  process  in  any 
event — away  from  such  activities  and  to  others 
having  a  higher  technological  and  scientific  input. 
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To  put  it  bluntly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  provide 
economic  aid  for  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries and  then,  through  trade  barriers,  preven 
the  emerging  countries  from  having  access  to  mar 
kets  in  which  to  sell  their  wares. 

While  we  need  to  study  and  to  coordinate  effort) 
to  lower  trade  barriers,  it  must  be  recognized  tha 
for  the  less  developed  countries  there  is  some  meri 
in  the  old,  and  to  you  quite  familiar,  "infant  in 
dustry"  argument.  What  needs  to  be  avoided 
however,  is  the  more  flagrant  resource  misalloca 
tion  which  leads  to  industrial  "adult  infantilism.1 
What  I  have  in  mind  are  industries  for  which  n< 
rational  economic  base  exists  either  in  the  presen 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  developing  countries,  of  course,  will  no 
enter  the  industrial  age  overnight.  Income  fror 
primary  commodity  exports  will  constitute  tfc 
overwhelming  source  of  foreign-exchange  ea 
ings  for  many  of  these  countries  for  a  good  mai 
years  to  come.  The  instability  of  this  incoir 
presents  major  problems,  while  lagging  trade  an 
declining  prices  in  commodities  have  been  persisj 
ent  for  many  years.  Leadership  toward  a  solutio 
in  this  area  is  not  only  imperative  if  our  econom 
aid  efforts  are  not  to  be  frustrated ;  it  also  provic 
us  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  demonstrate  o 
genuine  concern  and  our  willingness  to  play  a  pa 
in  facing  up  to  the  problem. 

Market  expansion  is  one  of  several  ways  to  a 
tack  this  problem.  For  example,  there  are  stil 
number  of  industrially  advanced  countries  w 
put  a  heavy  consumption  tax  on  commodities  su 
as  coffee  and  tea.  Ways  must  be  found  to  indu 
these  countries  to  lift  such  consumption  taxes. 

The  commitment  to  assist  the  industrial  toolin 
up  of  the  less  developed  countries,  together  wit 
the  emphasis  we  place  on  finding  outlets  for  gocK 
produced  in  those  countries,  stands  in  revealin 
opposition  to  a  tenacious  dogma  of  Marxist  idee 
ogy.  The  Communists  have  always  said,  and  pe 
sist  in  saying,  that  it  is  the  interest  and  intentic 
of  the  capitalist  world  to  keep  these  nations 
Asia  and  Africa  in  economic  bondage — confint 
to  the  status  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
water. 

Here  I  think  we  are  showing  once  more  he 
much   of   Marxist  theory   is  obsolete,   divoro! 
from  mid-20th  century  reality.    Marx  claimed 
have  turned  Professor  Hegel  on  his  head ;  now  v 
have  turned  Marx  on  his  head. 
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Adjustments  in  the  advanced  countries  must,  of 
mrse,  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  cannot 
3  permitted  to  result  in  serious  dislocations, 
here  is  need  for  a  cushioning  mechanism,  per- 
aps  through  trade  adjustment  legislation;  the 
Ivanced  countries  must  find  ways  to  share  the 
urden  of  adjustment  and  to  facilitate  the  shifting 
•cus  of  production  and  trade  patterns  between 
lemselves  and  the  less  advanced  countries.  Such 
shift  should  be  in  the  direction  of  enabling  the 
Ivanced  economies  to  concentrate  production  in 
>ctors  where  they  retain  their  greatest  compara- 
ve  advantage — which,  incidentally,  also  happen 

>  be  the  highest  profit  industries.  Any  ad  just- 
tent  and  transition,  of  course,  is  always  easier 
uring  periods  of  full  employment. 

We  put  much  stress  on  this  "burden  sharing 
jncept,"  for  we  feel  that  it  makes  as  much  sense 

>  share  the  burden  of  economic  assistance  and  the 
urden  of  resulting  trade  adjustments  as  it  does, 
ideed,  to  share  the  benefits,  political  as  well  as 
xttiomic,  which  will  accrue  to  the  entire  free 
orld  if  we  are  successful. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing  I  feel  I  should  return  for 
moment  to  a  theme  only  touched  upon  earlier 
lis  evening,  and  this  for  the  good  reason  that  it 
eserves  a  speech  in  itself.  Why  is  it  that  this 
ecade  of  development  will  be,  most  certainly,  a 
ecade  of  decision  ? 

I  mentioned  the  telescoping  of  historic  time,  the 
uickening  pace  of  human  events.  This  is  why 
ie  second  industrial  revolution  must  be  pushed 
'ith  such  celerity  and  why  the  developing  nations 
mst  be  brought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  plateaus 
f  self-sustaining  growth  in  the  1960's. 
And  if  we  have  been  dealing  this  evening  with 
;onomic  facts  of  life,  it  is  economics  with  the 
Wrongest  of  political  overtones.  For  history  does 
ot  operate,  and  people  do  not  live,  in  separate 
itegories  called  now  political,  now  economic. 
We  Americans  have  a  special  bond  of  fraternity 
'ith  the  many  new  statesmen  in  the  new  nations — 
'e  were  once  a  "new  nation"  ourselves  not  too  long 
}go.  I  have  the  feeling  that  some  of  these  leaders 
|f  the  political  revolution  in  their  own  countries 
id  not  realize  the  complications  that  would  re- 
'iain.  They  have  found  the  imperatives  of  eco- 
[  omics  to  be  as  cruel  as  we  know  them  to  be.  In 
|  tie  first  days  of  the  excitement  of  national  freedom 
p  is  normal  for  many  national  leaders  to  feel  that, 
nee  they  have  their  hands  on  the  levers  of  political 
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power  in  their  own  countries,  somehow  every  for- 
lorn valley  can  be  made  to  bloom  as  a  rose. 

But  it  has  not  been  roses  all  the  way.  Nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  in  the  strenuous  years  ahead.  Yet  we 
do  know  that  a  process  has  been  started  that  is  ir- 
resistible, and  these  new  statesmen  can  take  heart 
that,  with  our  sympathetic  understanding  and  that 
of  other  economically  advanced  nations,  the  roads 
that  lead  to  better  tomorrows  will  yet  be  built. 


President  Comments  on  Status 
of  Geneva  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Talks 

Statement  hy  President  Kennedy 1 

This  week  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  has 
reported  to  me  upon  the  status  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  conference  at  Geneva.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  resumed  conference  the  United  States 
in  closest  cooperation  with  the  United  Kingdom 
presented  a  series  of  new  proposals,  and  on 
April  18,  1961,  presented  a  complete  nuclear  test 
ban  draft  treaty.  The  new  U.S.  position  repre- 
sents an  earnest  and  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a 
workable  agreement  and  constitutes  a  most  signifi- 
cant overall  move  in  these  negotiations.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Soviet  Union  has  introduced  a  new 
proposition  into  the  negotiations  which  amounts 
to  a  built-in  veto  of  an  inspection  system. 

The  Soviet  proposal  calls  for  a  three-man  ad- 
ministrative council  to  direct  inspection  opera- 
tions and  other  activities  of  the  control  arrange- 
ments. This  proposal  reverses  a  position  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  previously  agreed.  In 
earlier  negotiations  before  this  session  in  Geneva a 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  inspection  system 
would  be  headed  by  a  single  administrator,  operat- 
ing within  a  mandate  clearly  defined  in  the  treaty. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  substitute  a  directorate 
representing  the  Communist  bloc,  the  Western 
nations,  and  uncommitted  countries.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  triumvirate  would  have  to  agree  with 
every  other  member  before  any  action  could  be 
taken;  even  relatively  detailed  elements  of  the 
inspection  system  would  be  subject  to  a  veto  or 
a  debating  delay. 

We  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  put  for- 


Made  at  a  news  conference  on  May  5. 
'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1960,  p.  482. 
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ward  its  proposition  before  it  had  considered  our 
new  proposals.  It  is  now  considering  our  draft 
treaty,  and  we  hope  it  will  do  so  in  a  positive 
manner  as,  of  course,  we  are  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  in  this  vital  area — a  respon- 
sible and  effective  agreement. 


Ambassador  Dean  is  leaving  for  Geneva  toda] 
to  resume  the  negotiations.  The  United  State 
will  continue  to  strive  for  a  reliable  and  workabl 
agreement.  I  have  asked  Ambassador  Dean  t< 
report  to  me  within  a  reasonable  time  on  the  pros 
pects  for  a  constructive  outcome. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  May  4 


Press  release  287  dated  May  4 

Secretary  Rusk  :  Well,  our  agenda  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field  continues  to  be  somewhat  full. 
We  are  having  a  most  interesting  and  useful  visit 
with  President  Bourguiba  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  [Sadok]  Mokad- 
dem.  We  have  had  discussions  this  morning  with 
both  of  them,  and  I  followed  it  this  afternoon  with 
a  short  discussion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
we  will  continue  those  during  their  visit.  They 
have  received  the  warmest  welcome  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  we  feel  that  this  visit  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  will  be  leaving  on  Saturday  morning  for  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  of 
Ministers  in  Oslo.  That  meeting  is,  broadly 
speaking,  a  political  meeting.  That  is,  the  minis- 
ters will  talk  about  the  general  international  situa- 
tion and  political  problems  within  NATO  itself, 
including  more  effective  consultation  and  the  co- 
hesion of  NATO.  The  North  Atlantic  Community 
is  a  source  of  great  energy  and  strength  in  this 
present  situation,  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  are 
members  of  it  want  to  canvass  every  opportunity 
that  we  can  find  to  strengthen  it  further.  We  do 
not  expect  to  get  into  details  of  some  of  the  de- 
fense questions  which,  most  of  you  know,  are 
before  NATO  for  consideration.  The  permanent 
council — the  North  Atlantic  Council — is  dis- 
cussing those  and  will  be  discussing  them  further, 
but  the  ministerial  meeting  which  normally  gets 
into  the  final  stages  of  such  questions  takes  place 
in  the  autumn  or  in  the  winter — December — when 


the  defense  ministers  as  well  as  the  foreign  miii 
isters  are  present. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  meeting  d' 
CENTO  in  Ankara 1  since  I  last  met  you  here, 
felt  that  that  was  a  very  useful  meeting  in  re 
viewing  the  general  situation  with  our  friends  i 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization.  We  made  j 
little  headway  with  the  "trade  union  of  foreig 
ministers,"  seeking  to  create  more  tolerable  worli 
ing  conditions.  We  decided  to  have  formal! 
scheduled  meetings  only  once  a  year,  subject  $ 
the  possibility,  of  course,  that  if  anything  specif 
comes  up,  we  can  have  a  special  meeting  of  th 
ministers.  But  I  think  that  it  is  probably  tru 
that  in  these  treaty  organizations  we  want  to- 
all  of  us  want  to  strengthen  the  Councils,  that  i 
to  strengthen  the  local  representatives  so  that  th 
most  responsible  and  active  discussion  can  go  o 
among  those  who  are  permanently  there,  so  the 
things  don't  come  to  a  crescendo  just  when  th 
foreign  ministers  meet. 

Following  the  NATO  meeting  there  is  i 
prospect  the  14-nation  conference  on  Laos  i 
Geneva,  and  I  would  suppose  that  I  might  be  thei 
at  least  for  the  opening  of  or  a  part  of  that. 

On  Laos  itself,  if  you  have  been  following  yoi 
tickers  right  up  to  the  point  that  you  came  her 
you  might  be  somewhat  ahead  of  me  at  the  m< 
ment  on  what  is  happening  there.  There  is  i 
prospect  a  cease-fire.  It  may  take  a  day  or  two  1 
clarify  exactly  the  situation  on  that  cease-fir 
You  have  a  considerable  number  of  troops  an 


1  See  p.  778. 
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mall  units  and  detachments  scattered  over  a  very 
urge  part  of  the  country.  There  may  be  com- 
lunications  difficulties  on  both  sides,  and  there 
.oay  be  some  irregularities  which  will  have  to  be 
roned  out.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  cease-fire 
rill  in  fact  prove  to  come  into  being.  There  have 
een  public  pronouncements  on  both  sides  that 
tidicate  that  that  is  their  hope.  We  also,  however, 
ope  that  political  questions  will  not  become  en- 
leshed  with  the  cease-fire  on  the  ground,  because 
;  is  hardly  the  circumstance  under  which  to  talk 
bout  political  issues. 

The  next  step  presumably  will  be  that  the  ICC 
International  Control  Commission],  with  India 
s  chairman,  would  move  promptly  into  Laos  to 
e  in  a  position  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ease-fire  and  that  there  would  then  be  convened 
he  14-nation  conference  to  talk  about  the  inter- 
ational  aspects  of  the  Laotian  problem. 

The  Laotians  themselves,  meanwhile,  presum- 
bly  will  be  discussing  the  possibilities  of  forming 

Laotian  government.  Our  general  approach  has 
een  that  the  constitution  of  a  government  is  not  a 
latter  which  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  through 
iternational  negotiations  or  at  a  conference  but 
fiat  this  is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  among  the 
.aotians  themselves.  The  leaders  are  in  touch 
'ith  each  other,  and  we  suppose  that  there  will  be 

considerable  amount  of  talk  among  them  in  the 
ays  and  weeks  ahead  on  that  subject.  But  the 
ntire  situation  is  somewhat  unpredictable,  and  the 
npressions  which  I  might  have  at  the  moment 
)uld  be  changed  by  particulars  which  might  come 

I  in  the  next  few  hours  or  the  next  few  days.  It 
i  something  which  is  in  flux  and  will  have  to  be 
atched  very  closely. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
enator  [John  J.]  Sparkman  of  Alabama  has 
*reed  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Re- 
lonal  Community  Development  Conference  spon- 
ged by  the  ICA  [International  Cooperation  Ad- 
inistration]  in  Seoul  from  May  6  to  May  12. 
enator  Sparkman  will  also  stop  over  in  Tokyo  for 
scussions  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  with  of- 
oials  of  the  Japanese  Government.  It  is  par- 
cularly  fortunate  that  Senator  Sparkman  will 
)  able  to  represent  the  United  States  both  in 
jokyo  and  Seoul.  He  has  long  been  a  member  of 
>e  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 

I I  you  know,  and  has  been  active  in  the  formula- 


tion of  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States.  He 
has  served  on  a  number  of  our  international 
delegations,  including  our  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  His  presence  there  will  not  only  demon- 
strate the  great  interest  that  the  new  administra- 
tion has  in  community  development  but  will  serve 
to  establish  useful  contacts  between  us  and  the 
Governments  of  Korea  and  Japan. 

Situation  in  Viet-Nam 

I  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  if  I  were  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  background  of  the 
situation  in  Viet-Nam — that  is,  not  background 
comments  but  comments  on  the  background. 

Since  late  in  1959  organized  Communist  activity 
in  the  form  of  guerrilla  raids  against  army  and 
security  units  of  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam, 
terrorist  acts  against  local  officials  and  civilians, 
and  other  subversive  activities  in  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  have  increased  to  levels  unprecedented 
since  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954.2  During  this 
period  the  organized  armed  strength  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  Communist  apparatus  operating  in  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  has  grown  from  about  3,000 
to  over  12,000  personnel.  This  armed  strength  has 
been  supplemented  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  political  and  propaganda  agents  in  the  area. 

During  1960  alone,  Communist  armed  units  and 
terrorists  assassinated  or  kidnaped  over  3,000  local 
officials,  military  personnel,  and  civilians.  Their 
activities  took  the  form  of  armed  attacks  against 
isolated  garrisons,  attacks  on  newly  established 
townships,  ambushes  on  roads  and  canals,  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  well-planned  sabotage  against 
public  works  and  communication  lines.  Because 
of  Communist  guerrilla  activity  200  elementary 
schools  had  to  be  closed  at  various  times,  affecting 
over  25,000  students  and  800  teachers. 

This  upsurge  of  Communist  guerrilla  activity 
apparently  stemmed  from  a  decision  made  in  May 
1959  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  north  Viet-Nam  which  called  for  the  re- 
unification of  Viet-Nam  by  all  "appropriate 
means."  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Central 
Committee  was  reorganized  and  charged  with  in- 
telligence duties  and  the  "liberation"  of  south 
Viet-Nam.    In  retrospect  this  decision  to  step  up 

2  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publication 
6446,  p.  750. 
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guerrilla  activity  was  made  to  reverse  the  remark- 
able success  which  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic  of  Viet- Nam  under  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
had  achieved  in  consolidating  its  political  position 
and  in  attaining  significant  economic  recovery  in 
the  5  years  between  1954  and  1959. 

Remarkably  coincidental  with  the  renewed 
Communist  activity  in  Laos,  the  Communist  Party 
of  north  Viet-Nam  at  its  Third  Congress  on 
September  10,  1960,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
declared  that  the  Vietnamese  revolution  has  as  a 
major  strategic  task  the  liberation  of  the  south 
from  the  "rule  of  U.S.  imperialists  and  their 
henchmen."  This  resolution  called  for  the  direct 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam. 

The  most  recent  gains  by  the  Pathet  Lao  in  the 
southern  part  of  Laos  have  given  added  serious- 
ness to  the  security  situation  in  Viet-Nam.  Com- 
munist control  over  Lao  territory  bordering  Viet- 
Nam  south  of  the  17th  parallel  makes  more  secure 
one  of  the  three  principal  routes  by  which  north 
Vietnamese  armed  units  have  been  able  to  infil- 
trate the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  The  other  two 
routes  are,  as  is  well  known,  directly  across  the 
17th  parallel  and  by  sea  along  the  coastline  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  In  addition  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Pathet  Lao 
has  been  tremendously  increased  by  the  importa- 
tion of  light  and  heavy  arms  from  the  outside,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  north  Vietnamese 
armed  units  not  operating  in  Laos  have  been 
similarly  reequipped  and  strengthened  from  the 
same  outside  source. 

The  increased  Communist  activity  in  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  and  countermeasures  to  meet 
this  threat  have  been  matters  of  urgent  and  recent 
discussion,  both  by  the  officials  of  Viet-Nam  and 
the  United  States.  In  connection  with  these  the 
President  has  authorized  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  military  assistance,  and  a  number  of  other 
measures  have  been  determined  upon.  Further- 
more the  United  States  has  undertaken  training 
and  advisory  measures  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  both  materially  and  militarily  the 
ability  of  the  Viet-Nam  armed  forces  to  overcome 
this  increased  Communist  threat.  A  part  of  the 
effort,  of  course,  must  include  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort  a  vigorous  civil  program  as  well  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
members  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
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tion  expressed  their  concern  about  the  situation  i 
Viet-Nam  in  our  recent  conference  in  Bangkok 
and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  we  must  all  gi\ 
very  serious  attention  to  developments  in  ths 
country. 

Now,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  take  a  few  que.1 
tions. 


Q.  In  your  remarks  on  south  Viet-Nam  are  yo\ 
in  fact,  suggesting  that,  as  the  war  in  Laos  drau 
to  a  close,  the  Communists  are  simply  opening  u 
a  new  theater  in  southeast  Asia? 

A.  I  don't  believe  this  is  a  shift  from  one  theat( 
to  another.  I  think  both  of  these  countries  h&\ 
been  under  pressure  from  the  Communists  froi 
the  north,  and  the  pressures  in  Laos  have  serve 
to  increase  the  pressures  somewhat  in  Viet-Nar 
The  most  active  part  of  Communist  efforts  i 
Viet-Nam  is  occurring  not  in  the  north  actual! 
but  in  the  south,  the  far  south,  in  the  Saigon  are. 
But  a  considerable  number  of  the  personnel  ar 
also  some  of  the  supplies  undoubtedly  have  be« 
coming  in  from  the  north  by  infiltration — some  < 
it  through  Laos. 

; 

Inter-American  Consultations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  opening  remarks,  y< 
mentioned  that  you  have  just  come  hack  from 
CENTO  meeting  and  were  on  your  way  to  a  mee 
ing  of  NATO.  This  brings  to  mind  the  itinerm 
of  your  predecessors  and  the  frustration  of  mar 
of  your  colleagues  in  Latin  America.  This  crii 
cism  has  gone  on  for  many  years — that  we  on 
consult  about  Latin  American  governments 
times  of  grave  crisis.  I  wonder  if  the  administr 
tion  does  not  consider  the  present  developmen 
in  Latin  America  as  critical  and  also  if  you  cm 
tell  us  why,  at  this  time,  for  instance,  we  st 
donH  have  a  United  States  Ambassador  to  t 
Organization  of  American  States  nor  an  Assista 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.: 

A.  On  the  last  point— both  the  Ambassador 
the  Organization  of  American   States  and  tj 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  American  Affai 
left  their  posts  only  recently— that  is,  early  tfc 
month— and  we  have  been  working  very  hard 
get  their  replacements.    The  search  for  talent 
a  continuous  search,  and  it  is  not  something  wbi 
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ippens  overnight.  We  are  working  on  that  very 
ird  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  matter  of  consulting  with  our  rnter- 
merican  friends,  we  are  in  very  intense  consul- 
tion  with  them  at  the  present  time  about  Cuba 
id  other  matters,  about  problems  in  the  hemi- 
:here  arising  from  the  penetration  of  the  Sino- 
,)viet  bloc  into  Cuba. 

We  expect  to  be  moving  shortly  in  the  OAS  to 
(.11  a  meeting  of  the  IA-ECOSOC  [Inter- Amer- 
an  Economic  and  Social  Council]  to  get  into 
e  Alliance  for  Progress  program.4  We  are  not, 
any  sense,  out  of  contact  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
an  friends.  I  think  that  you  must  bear  in  mind 
at,  in  connection  with  any  special  meetings  that 
ight  be  called,  particularly  where  there  are 
ghly  complicated  and  difficult  questions  to  come 
),  such  meetings  are  useful  only  on  the  basis  of 
great  deal  of  consultation  ahead  of  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  last  night  on 
reign  aid 5  you  said  that  too  often  in  the  past 
ir  aid  has  been  governed  less  by  the  priority  of 
■  well-planned  program  than  by  the  needs  and 
assures  of  the  moment.  There  is  a  report  from 
idia  that  the  United  States  Government  is  con- 
iering  financing  a  nuclear  power  plant  for 
idia.  Is  that  one  of  the  projects  that  would  con- 
ibute  most  to  India's  self-sustaining  growth  at 
is  time? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  get  into  that  at  the 
oment.  The  discussions  of  aid  to  India,  both 
ort-term  and  long-term,  are  going  on  at  the 
•esent  time.  As  you  know,  a  consortium  has 
cently  met  to  get  into  that  general  question, 
uestions  of  [research]  assistance  [under]  the 
oms-for-peace  program  are  somewhat  separate 
om  the  broad  question  of  economic  development, 
id  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  specifically  on 
e  question  right  now. 

I 

ie  Laotian  Question 

'  Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Philippines  and  in  some  other  areas 
■  southeast  Asia  because  the  United  States  and 
\-e  SEATO  powers  did  not  intervene  in  Laos  to 
\op  the  piecemeal  advance  of  the  Communists, 
hey  seem  to  fear  that  perhaps  this  indicates  a 


lack  of  will  on  our  part  to  take  military  action,  if 
necessary,  in  the  event  that  the  Communists  turn 
their  full  attention  on  south  Viet-Nam.  What  can 
you  say  in  this  regard? 

A.  These  are  questions  which  were  thoroughly 
discussed  at  the  SEATO  Conference  in  Bangkok, 
and  if  you  will  go  back  and  look  at  the  communi- 
ques or  the  resolutions  which  were  issued  from 
that  Conference,  you  will  see  that  that  Conference 
agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  settle  this 
Laotian  question  by  negotiation,  if  possible.  Fail- 
ing that,  the  SEATO  countries  would  be  prepared 
to  take  appropriate  measures. 

Now,  since  early  January  we  have  been  on  that 
double  track,  in  a  sense,  that  is,  the  British  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954,  have  been  discussing  between 
themselves  the  possibility  of  a  cease-fire,  followed 
by  a  convening  of  the  ICC  and  a  conference  to 
take  up  that  question.6 

That  is  the  track  on  which  we  are  at  the  present 
time.  I  suppose  that  there  would  be  differences 
in  shading  among  governments,  when  a  particu- 
lar track  runs  out  and  when  another  track  has  to 
be  adopted.  But  the  present  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  are  deeply  involved  in  this  is  to 
settle  this  question  without  a  major  escalation  of 
the  fighting  if  possible. 

Q.  The  charge  has  been  made  publicly  that  the 
south  Vietnamese  Government  is  both  reactionary 
and  corrupt  and  that  one  of  the  first  priorities  to 
shore  that  area  up  would  be  to  encourage  political 
reform.    Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  think  that  some  of  the  remarks  that  I  made 
last  evening  on  foreign  aid  have  some  application ; 
that  is,  questions  of  defense  in  a  situation  such  as 
Viet-Nam  cannot  be  dealt  with  solely  in  military 
terms.  The  quality  of  society,  the  interest  of  the 
people,  the  mobilization  of  the  energies  of  the 
people,  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
system,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  problems  of 
security  and  the  ability  to  withstand  assault  and 
attack  and  penetration  and  subversion  from  the 
outside. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  broad  program  of  civil 
action,  improved  administration,  economic  devel- 
opment in  Viet-Nam  ought  to  be  continued  and 


''See  p.  766. 
!!  See  p.  747. 


8  For  texts  of  the  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  proposals  on  Laos,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  15,  1961,  p.  710. 
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expanded  in  order  to  help  with  the  total  situation 
there,  and  this  is  directly  related  to  the  defense 
problem. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  corruption  is  the  cause  of 
the  situation  in  south  Viet-Nam? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  corruption  is  the  root 
cause  of  the  situation  there,  in  the  face  of  amounts 
of  determined  activity  by  those  coming  in  from 
the  outside ;  that  is,  the  initiative  in  the  attack  in 
south  Viet-Nam  is  being  taken  by  those  who  are 
attempting  to  overthrow  that  government  and  by 
those  who  would  be  trying  to  overthrow  almost 
any  government  you  could  think  of  which  is  not 
under  the  control  of  north  Viet-Nam.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  and  the  development 
of  the  countryside  are  relevant  to  the  response  to 
this  sort  of  attack. 

Consultations  on  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  assurance  you  gave  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Cuba? 

A.  The  assurance  I  gave  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Cuba  ?  We  talked  about 
a  good  many  things  in  that  meeting.  I  think  the 
principal  points  that  came  up — are  you  now  refer- 
ring to — there  were  several,  not  all  of  which  hav  i 
been  made  public,  and  that  was  in  executive 
session. 

Q.  The  Senate  Committee? 

A.  That  is  the  one  I  am  thinking  about  too. 
I  did  say  that,  as  was  reported,  we  were  not  con- 
templating armed  attack  on  Cuba  by  United 
States  forces.  I  also  talked  out  with  them  prob- 
lems of  consultation  on  issues  such  as  this,  and  I 
believe  we  reached  some  useful  understanding  on 
that  point.  Now,  neither  one  of  these  may  be  the 
particular  point  you  had  in  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  of  a  watchdog 
committee  for  CIA,  which  has  been  revived? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  in  general  discussion  that 
would  not  be  for  me  to  talk  to  them  about  in  de- 
tail, because  this  has  broader  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems that  would  not  be  my  concern  to  deal  with. 
Those  questions  are  in  the  wind,  as  you  know.7 

Q.  Mr.  Dean 8  has  been  back  and  made  his  re- 
port. Can  you  say  when  he  will  return  to  Geneva 
and  what  his  instructions  will  be? 


A.  He  has  been  back  for  some  very  useful  talk 
He  was  over  with  me  at  the  White  House  toda 
to  give  a  report  to  the  President.  I  think  tl 
President  may  wish  to  comment  on  that  at  tl 
press  conference  tomorrow.  I  had  better  let  thi 
go  until  then. 

Q.  Have  your  consultations  with  the  Lati 
American  governments  on  Cuba  produced  any  h 
dication  of  what  measures  could  be  applied  by 
meeting  and  consultation?  Specifically,  is  the) 
any  support  for  the  idea  of  reestablishing  tl 
Committee  for  Political  Defense? 

A.  There  are  two  forums  in  which  the  gener; 
question  of  what  happens  next  in  the  America 
hemisphere  is  being  talked  about.  One  of  the) 
is  here  in  our  own  Government  among  the  depar 
ments  concerned,  where  we  are  studying  very  ii 
tensively  the  present  situation,  what  suggestion 
we  might  wish  to  make,  actions  we  might  wis 
to  take. 

Second  is  consultation  among  the  inter- Amer 
can  governments.  This  is,  of  course,  a  hem 
spheric  problem  as  well  as  a  Cuban  problem  an 
an  American  problem.  We  are  discussing  quite 
range  of  possibilities  with  other  governments  an 
among  ourselves.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  X 
premature  for  me  to  talk  about  a  particular  poii 
such  as  the  one  you  raised. 

14-Nation  Conference  on  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Can 
bodia  has  withdrawn  his  sponsorship  of  the  Ij, 
nation  conference,  and  he  has  also  quoted  th 
King  of  Laos  as  being  opposed  to  such  a  confei 
ence  if  there  is  a  chance  for  the  Laotians  to  wor 
things  out  among  themselves.  Could  you  intei 
pret  this  for  us,  and  what  does  it  mean  as  far  c 
that  conference  is  concerned?  Would  we  go  witl 
out  the  King's  desire  for  us  to  do  so? 

A.  Well,  the  formal  position  is  that  the  Unite 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  as  cochaii 
men  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954,  invited  th 
14  nations  suggested  by  Prince  Sihanouk  to  com 
to  the  conference  in  Geneva,  now  planned  fc 
the  12th. 


7  For  a  White  House  announcement,  see  p.  773. 

8  Arthur  H.  Dean,  U.S.  representative  to  the  Conferenc 
on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  which  n 
convened  at  Geneva  Mar.  21.  For  a  statement  by  Pres 
dent  Kennedy,  see  p.  755. 
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It  was  anticipated  that  Prince  Sihanouk  would 
e  there  and  might  indeed  open  the  conference, 
ince  the  composition  of  the  conference  came 
bout  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  which  he  had 
lade.  In  a  formal  sense,  therefore,  Prince 
Sihanouk's  announced  attitude  on  it  would  not 
ffect  the  status  of  the  conference.  Whether  in 
act  he  will  persist  in  his  present  view  is  some- 
hing  that  we  just  don't  know.  And  I  think  we 
re  not  at  all  sure  of  just  what  lay  behind  the 
tatement  he  made  about  withdrawing  his  spon- 
orship  and  reconsidering  whether  he  would  send 

delegation.  I  think  perhaps  the  King's  remark 
ras  related  more  to  the  question  of  the  composi- 
ion  of  a  government. 

There  are  some  questions  which  the  Laotians 
ught  to  work  out  for  themselves,  and  the  compo- 
ition  of  government  is  probably  one  of  those. 
Jut  there  are  others  which  can  only  be  handled 
eally  internationally ;  that  is,  any  effort  made  to 
stablish  internationally  the  neutral  status  of  a 
ountry,  or  to  work  out  relationships  with  blocs 
r  countries  in  terms  of  inspections  or  arms  sup- 
tly,  or  things  of  that  sort,  would  have  to  be 
tandled  internationally. 

I  would  not,  I  think,  today,  be  able  to  give  you 
I  full  appreciation,  as  the  British  call  it,  of  just 
?hat  Prince  Sihanouk's  recent  statement  amounts 
o. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  first  question  as  to  whether 
his  cease-fire  in  Laos  is  now  going  to  open  up  a 
,ew  theater,  granted  the  fact  that  this  infiltration 
as  been  going  on  in  Viet-Nam,  is  it  your  viexo 
hat  in  fact  peace  in  Laos  is  going  to  mean  a 
tepped-up  Communist  effort  against  not  only 
7iet-Nam  but  perhaps  Thailand  and  Cambodia? 

\  A.  Well,  this  in  effect  means  to  predict  what 
3  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  north.  We 
iave  no  reason  to  think  that  these  pressures  will 
^e  relaxed.  We  believe  that  the  infiltration  or 
fforts  at  infiltration  will  continue.  That  has 
een  the  case  in  Viet-Nam  for  some  time.  It  has 
een  the  case  in  Laos.  We  think  that  this  area 
as  to  be  better  organized  and  better  supported 
a  an  effort  to  stop  the  pressure  from  the  north. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  this  statement  is  very 
trong  about  the  peril  to  Viet-Nam.  Would  we 
ssume  that,  if  the  Diem  government  asked  for  di- 
ed armed  intervention  by  American  troops,  this 
>ould  happen? 
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A.  Well,  this  is  a  question  for  the  future  that  I 
wouldn't  wish  to  answer  categorically  today.  But 
there  will  be  a  very  strong  effort  made  now  to  rein- 
force that  situation  there  and  give  them  every  pos- 
sible help,  across  the  entire  spectrum  in  which  help 
is  needed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  could  you 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  in- 
creased aid  and  also  whether  the  training  and  ad- 
visers that  you  mentioned  involve  the  sending  of 
American  advisers  down  to  the  tactical  level,  as  we 
did  in  Laos? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  the  details  of  that  are  some- 
thing that  I  should  leave  aside  for  the  moment,  if 
you  don't  mind.  We  may  have  certain  things  on 
that  that  we  can  announce  later.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment we  had  better  leave  them  where  they  are. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  formation 
of  a  government  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  is  a 
matter  for  the  Laotians  to  work  out.  Would  we 
accept  a  Communist-dominated  government  if  this 
was  something  the  Laotians  worked  out?  And  if 
we  did,  what  happened  to  our  idea  of  keeping  Laos 
independent  and  neutral? 

A.  Well,  that  is  of  course  one  of  the  central 
problems  in  the  process  of  negotiation  or  in  any 
conference  that  comes  up.  I  think  perhaps  I  com- 
mented on  it  one  or  two  press  conferences  ago,  as 
to  why  we  feel  that  the  constitution  of  a  govern- 
ment is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  easily  dealt  with 
at  an  international  conference. 

Building  a  government  means  putting  people  to- 
gether in  a  particular  cabinet  and  administration, 
and  that  inevitably  involves  change  from  time 
to  time.  International  agreements  sa3'ing  this 
should  be  the  government  of  this  country  almost  by 
definition  can't  stand  up  very  long,  because  cabi- 
nets do  change  and  personnel  turns  over.  So  that 
we  feel,  quite  apart  from  that  factor,  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  Laotians  themselves  need  to  talk 
over. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  recall  that  we  have 
been  in  touch  ourselves  with  the  King  and  the 
present  government  for  weeks  and  months,  raising 
with  them,  or  suggesting  to  them,  the  possibility 
of  reviewing  every  opportunity  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  government.  This  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  situation  which  could  make  some  dif- 
ference in  this  present  problem. 
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Reactions  to  Events  in  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  broad  question  on 
Cuba  which  hasn't  been  asked:  This  country  has 
been  attacked  abroad  over  the  Cuban  operation  as 
inept,  fumbling,  clumsy,  bumbling,  et  cetera.  Can 
you  say  in  any  broad  way  what  kind  of  steps  are 
contemplated  to  correct  this  image  abroad? 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  variety  in  the 
image  abroad.  I  think  in  Latin  America  there  has 
been  a  considerable  crystallization  of  concern  and 
anxiety  about  the  penetration  of  this  hemisphere — 
by  now,  in  his  own  terms,  a  declared  member  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  This  was  a  question  which 
has  been  discussed  and  talked  about  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, but  I  think  the  recent  episode  has  under- 
lined this  question  as  an  urgent  question. 

Abroad,  you  get  a  variety  of  reaction  to  the 
situation.  And  there  are  many  who  are  concerned 
about  what  seems  to  them  to  be  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Sino-Soviet  influence.  There  are  those 
who  are  concerned  because  they  realize  that  this 
cannot  help  but  have  an  impact  upon  American 
opinion  and  American  attitudes  toward  problems 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  generalize 
the  reaction  on  it.  But  the  thing  to  do  now,  it 
seems  to  me — in  the  face  of  this  setback  which 
this  group  suffered  there,  and  which  we  suffered — 
the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath  and 
look  over  the  situation  very  carefully  and  consider 
a  wide  range  of  problems  involved  and  possible 
actions  which  ought  to  be  taken ;  and,  most  of  all, 
to  stay  on  the  main  road  of  hemispheric  develop- 
ment and  hemispheric  solidarity.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  exercise  at  present.  And,  of  course, 
that  will  be  somewhat  complicated  by  the  special 
issues  involved  in  the  Cuban  question.  But  a 
great  deal  of  the  Cuban  question  arises  because  it 
is  a  hemispheric  question  and  the  hemisphere  is 
the  great  concern.  And  we  must  turn  our  attention 
to  the  unity  and  solidarity  and  strengthening  of 
the  hemisphere.  And  that  involves  a  lot  of 
things — some  small,  some  large. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  not  long  ago  Senator  [Mike] 
Mansfield  in  an  article  stressed  the  importance  of 
alert  and  sensitive  leadership  in  inter-American 
affairs.  He  said:  " Unless  it  is  present,  there  is 
danger  that  we  shall  interpret  the  Latin  American 
situation  primarily  in  terms  of  Castroism  and 
communism.    If  we  do  so,  the  basic  problem  will 
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elude  us.     To  be  sure,  Castroism  and  communis' 
are  powerful  forces,  but  they  are  in  the  nature 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.''''    In  the  light 
recent  events,  sir,  would  you  share  this  opinion  t 
Senator  Mansfield? 

A.  I  think  Senator  Mansfield  is  on  the  rigl 
and  broad  track  there.  One  of  the  problems  aboi 
the  shape  of  events  in  Cuba  is  that  they  took  ovt 
from  an  earlier  situation  in  Cuba  which  invite 
revolution  in  that  country.  And  we  all  acknow 
edge,  of  course,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  CastL 
revolution,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  ec< 
nomic  and  social  revolution  against  intolerah 
conditions  and  represented  a  broad  appeal  of  tl 
peoples  for  improvement  in  the  situation,  it  ha 
great  sympathy  all  over  the  hemisphere  and  i 
this  country.  < 

Now  the  revolutionary  movement,  based  upc 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  based  upo 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the  priv 
leged  and  the  nonprivileged — these  are  real  f  actoi 
which  ought  not  be  confused  with  the  penetratio 
of  this  hemisphere  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  The 
are  factors  which  open  the  way  for  such  pen* 
tration.  But  unless  they  are  dealt  with,  an. 
unless  we  work  at  them  along  the  Alliance  fc 
Progress  and  along  the  other  means  that  are  the' 
for  our  disposal,  then  the  hemisphere  is  weakenei 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  thought  has  bee 
given  to  the  possibility  that  Senator  Johnson's  vis. 
to  Saigon 9  might  be  another  Caracas? 

A.  You  mean  the  Vice  President's  visit  ? 

Q.  Yes,  the  Vice  President's  visit. 

A.  Well,  the  Vice  President  has  in  mind  a  vis: 
to  several  countries  out  in  that  part  of  the  work 
We  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  i 
it  can  be  worked  out.  I  would  not  myself  thin 
that  it  would  create  problems  of  the  sort  yo 
mentioned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  insure  the  neutrat 
ity  of  Laos,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  cold  wai 
would  it  perhaps  be  useful  to  examine  whethe 
the  leading  neutralist  countries  in  the  area — Indi 
and  Burma,  say — would  undertake  to  guarante 
this  neutrality? 

A.  Well,  the  attitude  of  the  neutral  countries  i: 
the  area  on  a  problem  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  ver 


1  See  p.  750. 
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nportant.  And  this  is  something  that  is  being 
iscussed  with  them.  Because  the  capacity  of 
.aos  to  be  internationally  neutral,  that  is,  "un- 
lined,"  as  the  SEATO  resolution  put  it,  is  some- 
iing  of  great  interest  to  all  of  those  countries 
ut  there,  whether  they  are  neutral  or  linked  to  the 
ree  world.  Whether  they  would  get  into  the 
uestion  of  guarantees,  I  think,  is  highly  specula- 
te at  this  point. 

'hat  Is  Peripheral? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  criticism,  or 
iggestion  at  least,  from  a  prominent  commen- 
itor  that  the  United  States  should  not  risk  be- 
aming bogged  down  in  peripheral  war  such  as  in 
ie  jungles  of  southeast  Asia.  Does  your  state- 
■ent,  pointing  out  the  perils  in  south  Viet-Nam, 
id  other  statements  by  this  administration,  and 
ie  action  at  SEATO  mean  that  the  United  States 
ill  risk  becoming  involved  in  such  peripheral 
ars  and  will  make  its  commitments  valid? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  comment  on  that 
lestion  in  terms  of  any  particular  statement 
hich  might  have  been  made  about  it  to  which 
mi  might  have  referred.  But,  in  broad  terms, 
lis  can,  I  think,  be  dealt  with  as  a  generality, 
!  to  what  is  peripheral  and  what  is  central, 
ecause  if  you  don't  pay  attention  to  the  periph- 
y,  the  periphery  changes.  And  the  first  thing 
m  know  the  periphery  is  the  center.  I  mean, 
jace  and  security  are  worldwide.  That  is  par- 
oularly  true  these  days,  when  the  doctrine  of 
historically  inevitable  world  revolution,  backed 
'  action,  is  in  confrontation  with  the  free  world 
ght  around  the  globe.  And  what  happens  in 
te  place  cannot  help  but  affect  what  happens 
another. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what  I  suppose  has 
en  referred  to  as  the  periphery — that  is,  in  these 
st  newly  independent,  underdeveloped  parts  of 
e  world — there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done 
•  preventive  action  to  strengthen  them  against 
je  kinds  of  attacks  to  which  they  are  most  likely 
I  be  subject  in  the  immediate  future. 
jSo  there  is  a  building  job  to  be  done.  I  am 
I  peful  that  that  will  not  involve  military  neces- 
|y.  But  let's  not,  I  think,  generalize  too  quickly 
|  out  the  periphery  being  relatively  unimportant 
;mpared  to  the  center.  That,  I  think,  can  lead 
down  a  long  track. 


Alliance  for  Progress  vs.  Communism 

Remarks  by  Adolf  A.  Berle 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Latin  America  x 

Latin  America  is  now  an  area  of  conflict  in  the 
cold  war.  That  was  settled  in  1959  at  a  Commu- 
nist Party  conference  in  Moscow  shortly  after 
Fidel  Castro  had  betrayed  an  honest,  democratic 
Cuban  revolution  and  delivered  his  country  and 
his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  the  overseas  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Castro's  action,  and  the  armed  organization 
which  followed  it,  deprived  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people  of  the  self-determination  for  which 
thousands  of  Cuban  revolutionaries  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives.  Cubans  do  not  accept  this  be- 
trayal. Despite  the  tragic  defeat  of  a  few  days 
ago,  the  contest  will  continue  until  Cuba  is  once 
more  free. 

Actually  the  struggle  in  Cuba  is  only  part  of 
the  cold  war  for  all  Latin  America.  Freedom  will 
win.  It  is  true  that  freedom  must  meet  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  now  powerful  Communist 
empires,  but  it  is  as  certain  to  win  as  was  Bolivar 
when  he  fought  the  whole  might  of  the  Spanish 
Empire. 

All  of  us  today  owe  support  and  gratitude  to 
President  Kennedy  for  his  brilliant  and  honest 
speech,2  making  it  clear  that  this  was  also  the 
cause  of  the  United  States.  He  forthrightly 
answered  Khrushchev's  challenge.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  meet  its  primary 
obligations  of  national  and  hemispheric  defense 
against  outside  Communist  penetration.  By  im- 
plication he  made  clear  that  foreign  intervention 
does  not  cease  to  be  foreign  intervention  because  it 
flies  a  domestic  flag  and  claims  to  be  social 
revolution. 

Yet  in  the  heroic  drama  of  the  past  10  days, 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  great  and  historic 
issue:  whether  Latin  America  shall  grow  and 
flourish  in  freedom  or  as  a  province  of  overseas 
Communist  empires.    This  depends  in  part  on  us. 

It  is  no  accident  that  no  Communist  movement 
of  importance  exists  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  that  the  United  States  has  freedom  and 


*Made  before  the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  24  (press  release  253). 
*  Bulletin  of  May  8,  1961,  p.  659. 
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maintains  freedom  for  each  and  all  within  its 
borders.  Its  economic  development  goes  on  in 
social  doctrine  which  assures  to  everyone  a  share 
in  economic  success.  This  is  not  due  to  American 
materialism.  It  comes  from  the  spiritual  quality 
of  the  United  States.  Believing  in  many  re- 
ligions, Americans  unite  in  accepting  the  obliga- 
tion common  to  all  of  them.  Under  that  obliga- 
tion all  have  responsibility  for  their  brothers  and 
for  their  neighbors.  All  of  them— Christians, 
Jews,  agnostics — recognize  the  common  duty  of 
brotherhood,  in  material  things  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  They  accept  that  duty.  This  is 
the  beating  heart  of  the  greatest  revolution  of 
them  all — the  revolution  of  progress  and  freedom 
in  brotherhood  and  mutual  help,  making  each  one 
capable  and  leaving  each  one  free  to  seek  eternal 
values  of  duty  and  truth. 

Like  development  is  the  road  to  independence 
and  progress  in  Latin  America.  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That 
was  what  President  Kennedy  was  saying  on 
March  13  last.3 

Because  the  United  States  is  better  defended, 
better  prepared,  and  better  equipped  to  help,  we 
can  make  a  powerful  contribution  to  this,  the 
revolution  of  progress  and  freedom  in  the  Amer- 
ican hemisphere.  We  can  say — because  we  have 
proved  it— that  social  needs  for  the  masses  are 
just  as  important  as  economic  development.  We 
can  say,  because  we  have  demonstrated  it,  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  but  of  lifting  the  poor  out  of 
poverty  and  the  illiterate  out  of  ignorance. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  situation 
today  and  the  situation  as  it  stood  in  1947.  Then 
the  Communist  bloc  was  seeking  to  take  over 
Greece  under  the  camouflage  of  revolution.  The 
United  States  moved  in  to  support  Greek  inde- 
pendence. The  Communist  forces  denounced  the 
Marshall  plan  as  the  overseas  Communists  in 
Castro's  name  now  denounce  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Then  the  Communist  bloc  planned  to 
upset  every  government  in  Western  Europe  as 
today  they  threaten  Latin  American  governments. 
I  am  clear  that  Latin  Americans  debating  the 
question  will  choose  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  face  of  the  threats  and  false  promises  of  over- 
seas Communist-paid  agents  and  propagandists. 
All  the  evidence  I  have  of  current  reaction  indi- 


cates the  Latin  American  peoples  are  making  thei 
choice.  Outside  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re 
public,  Latin  Americans  are  free  to  express  thei 
views.  They  have  expressed  them  vigorously  ii 
the  past  few  days.  Their  opinion,  expressed  r. 
the  press,  by  their  governments,  by  student  groups 
by  political  parties,  is  overwhelmingly  for  a 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  against  extension  of  th 
Communist  system  in  Latin  America. 

I  say  again,  we  owe  this  very  largely  to  th 
swift  and  statesmanlike  action  of  Presides 
Kennedy.  History  will,  I  think,  rank  this  stan 
of  his  with  President  Truman's  determination  t 
repel  the  attack  on  Korea  and  with  the  courag 
and  determination  of  Winston  Churchill  whic 
overcame  the  Nazi  threat. 

The  American  public  and  the  American  Coi 
gress  owe  him  all  support. 


Ambassador  Moscoso's  Experience  Sec 
Helpful  to  U.S.-Venezuelan  Relation! 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  2 

I  have  today  [May  2]  met  with  Mr.  Teodoi 
Moscoso,  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  nair 
to  the  very  important  post  of  Ambassador 
Venezuela.1    I  expect  him  to  depart  for  his  ne 
post  within  the  next  few  days. 

Ambassador  Moscoso  has  a  brilliant  record 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Development  A( 
ministration  of  Puerto  Rico  in  carrying  out  wh 
has  come  to  be  known  throughout  the  world 
Operation  Bootstrap,  that  dramatic  effort  throug 
which  economic  diversification  and  developmei 
have  brought  a  high  degree  of  social  benefits  an 
equitable  shares  of  economic  returns  to  our  f  ello 
citizens  in  that  island.2  I  believe  that  Ambassadc 
Moscoso's  experience  in  this  field  will  enhance  h 
ability  to  treat  sympathetically  and  knowing 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  Venezuela  ar 
to  insure  maximum  effectiveness  for  the  commc 


3  Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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1  Ambassador  Moscoso's  appointment  was  confirmed 
the  Senate  on  Apr.  18 ;  for  biographic  details,  see  Depai 
ment  of  State  press  release  263  dated  Apr.  27. 

a  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Moscoso  befo 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development  of  the  U. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  New  York,  N.T.,  on  Mt 
29,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24, 1961,  p.  605. 
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fforts  to  provide  a  better  life  for  the  people  of 
Venezuela  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
:  I  am  confident  that  Ambassador  Moscoso  will 
ie  warmly  welcomed  among  our  friends  in  Vene- 
uela  as  my  personal  envoy  and  as  a  particularly 
ppropriate  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
ntire  United  States. 


J.S.  Denies  Validity  of  Alleged 
'Instruction"  Regarding  Cuba 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  from  Philip  W. 
ionsal,  U.S.  Interim  Representative  on  the 
■  ouncil  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States, 
ddressed  to  Jose  A.  Mora,  OAS  Secretary 
hneral. 

o.  7i4  April  18,  1961 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 

Acta  de  la  Sesion  Ordinaria  Celebrada  el  ^  de 

Unero  de  1961",  pages  56-58   (OEA/Ser.G/H, 

b-tr-397). 

On  January  4, 1961  the  alternate  delegate  of  the 

rovernment  of  Cuba  read  to  the  Council  of  the 

(rganization  of  American  States  a  paper  pur- 

orting  to  contain  instructions  of  1897  or  1898  ad- 

ressed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 

eneral  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  commanded  the 

United  States  forces  in  the  liberation  of  Cuba. 

ccording  to  this  alleged  paper,  General  Miles 

as  ordered  to  pursue  a  divisive  policy  in  Cuba  to 

repare  the  way  for  its  annexation  by  the  United 

tates,  which  would  then  use  the  island  as  an 

ltlet  for  Negro  emigration. 

I  am  certain  that  none  of  the  members  of  the 

"ouncil  was  misled  by  the  employment  of  the  so- 

'Hed  "instruction"  alleged  to  have  been  issued 

ver  half  a  century  ago  as  part  of  the  propagan- 

stic  attacks  from  the  present  Cuban  Government 

i  which  the  Council  has  been  subjected  from  time 

time  in  recent  months.    Nevertheless,  in  order 

at  there  might  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 

ho  might  come  upon  this  canard  in  the  records  of 

J  is  important  inter- American  forum,  my  Govern- 

ent  initiated  a  thorough  and  careful  re-study  of 

)  e  matter.    As  a  result,  I  can  now  report  that  the 

|)ry  as  told  by  the  alternate  Cuban  delegate  is 

uly  a  new  version  of  a  legend  long  discredited. 

!The  United  States  first  learned  of  the  alleged 

Istructions  in  1908,  when  they  were  printed  in 


the  Cuban  newspaper  El  Eco  de  Holguin.  The 
Department  of  State  promptly  called  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department,  and  on 
November  23, 1908  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
(whose  office  was  supposed  to  have  drafted  the 
memorandum)  replied  that  there  was  no  record 
of  the  document  in  his  office  and  that  in  his  opinion 
"the  alleged  communication  has  no  official  authen- 
ticity." 

Since  1908,  the  alleged  instructions  have  been 
quoted  numerous  times.  They  were  later  at- 
tributed to  J.  C.  Breckinridge — presumably  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge,  Inspector  General  of  the 
United  States  Army.  (Such  instructions,  even  if 
genuine,  would  certainly  not  have  been  issued  by 
the  Inspector  General.)  Among  others,  Horatio 
S.  Rubens,  in  his  book  Liberty:  The  Story  of  Cuba 
(New  York,  1932),  pages  343-345,  and  Herminio 
Portell  Vila  in  Historia  de  Cuba  en  sus  Relaciones 
con  los  Estados  Unidos  y  Espana  (La  Habana, 
1939),  Volume  III,  pages  460-461,  referred  to 
these  instructions  which  were  erroneously  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  authentic. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  American  His- 
torical Review  for  April  1934,  Colonel  Thomas  M. 
Spaulding,  a  military  historian,  wrote  a  short 
unofficial  paper  on  the  subject  entitled  "Propa- 
ganda or  Legend".  He  discussed  the  alleged 
memorandum  and  pointed  out  numerous  discrep- 
ancies between  it  and  genuine  documents  of  the 
War  Department.  In  Colonel  Spaulding's  judg- 
ment the  so-called  Breckinridge  memorandum 
was  a  fabricated  document  actually  written — 
possibly  first  in  Spanish  rather  than  English — at 
some  time  between  1900  and  1906  by  someone 
unfamiliar  with  War  Department  practice. 

As  this  alleged  paper  has  been  revived  through 
the  years,  the  records  have  been  carefully  searched 
several  more  times  to  see  if  any  basis  whatsoever 
could  be  found  for  the  story.  No  such  basis  has 
been  found. 

Most  recently,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  March  13, 1961,  the  National  Archives 
reported  that  an  examination  of  the  records  in  its 
custody  had  failed  to  disclose  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment or  anything  resembling  it  and  that  its  exam- 
ination had  confirmed  the  results  of  previous 
searches,  all  of  which  were  negative  and  which 
tended  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  docu- 
ment is  spurious. 

Thus,  no  evidence  has  yet  been  found  to  show 
that  the  alleged  memorandum  is  genuine.    Both 
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in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Government  of  Cuba  has 
repeatedly  attacked  the  United  States  without 
any  regard  for  historical  accuracy  and  truth;  it 
has  deliberately  distorted  and  twisted  the  facts 
of  U.S.-Cuban  relations,  from  the  period  of 
Cuban  independence  to  the  present,  to  try  and 
substantiate  its  numerous  false  charges  against 
my  Government  and  its  people.  To  quote  from 
this  alleged  memorandum  can  only  be  regarded 
as  another  example  of  the  present  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's bitter  campaign  against  the  United  States. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  transmit 
this  note  to  the  representatives  on  the  Council  for 
their  information.1 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Philip  "W.  Bonsal 
Interim    Representative    of    the    United 
States  on  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

His  Excellency 
Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora, 
Secretary  General, 
Organization  of  American  States. 


President  Calls  for  IA-ECOSOC  Talks 
To  Plan  Development  in  Americas 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 2 

I  have  today  [May  5]  instructed  the  United 
States  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  propose  the 
convocation  on  July  15  of  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  held  at  the  ministerial  level.  The 
purposes  of  this  meeting  should  be  to  initiate  and 
develop  planning  and  arrangements  related  to 
realistic  economic  development  in  the  Americas, 
as  well  as  to  elaborate  the  objectives  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  all  key  areas  of  economic  and  social 
betterment.  This  will  be  an  important  aspect  of 
the  cooperative  program  which  I  have  set  forth  in 
the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.8 


'Circulated  as  OAS  doc.   OEA/Ser.G/VI,   C/INF-874 
on  Apr.  20. 
J  Made  at  a  news  conference  on  May  5. 
*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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President  Expresses  U.S.  Willingness 
To  Aid  Central  African  Republic 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  betweei 
President  Kennedy  and  David  Dacho,  Presiden. 
of  the  Central  African  Republic. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  PRESIDENT  DACKO 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 

May  4,  1961 
His  Excellency  David  Dacko 
President 

Central  African  Republic 
Bangui,  Central  African  Republic 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  appreciated  your  lette 
on  your  desire  to  make  plans  for  the  economi 
and  social  development  of  your  country.  Tb 
United  States,  as  you  know,  has  always  mad 
clear  its  wish  to  assist  the  newly  independen 
African  countries  to  establish  strong  and  stabl 
economies,  to  the  extent  that  our  heavy  commit 
ments  permit  us  to  contribute  to  this  goal.  I  car 
therefore,  assure  you  of  my  country's  desire  t 
be  of  assistance. 

In  the  immediate  future,  if  you  wish,  I  am  pre 
pared  to  send  to  your  country  representative 
from  the  United  States  International  Cooperatio 
Administration  to  discuss  with  you  and  yotf 
government  ways  in  which  the  United  States  ca 
best    respond    to    your    request. 

In  the  meantime,  may  I  suggest  you  an 
other  appropriate  officials  of  your  governmen 
make  available  to  our  Charge  dAffaires,  Mi 
[Alan  W.]  Lukens,  more  details  of  your  thini 
ing  on  an  economic  program  for  the  Central  Afr] 
can  Kepublic.  I  shall  read  his  reports  an 
recommendations  with  great  interest. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

PRESIDENT  DACKO  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Official  translation 

Excellency  : 

Formulation  of  a  pilot  plan  for  the  development  i 
the  Central  African  Bepuolie 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  my  desire  to  hav 
a  comprehensive  study  conducted  on  the  subject  of 
development  of  Central  African  Republic  for  the  pur 
of  outlining  the  economic  and  social  course  my  Gove 
ment  will  have  to  take. 

Department  of  State  Bulteth 
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The  European  Economic  Community  has  offered  to 
ant  me  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  this  study, 
d  I  have  decided  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
at  organization  with  a  view  to  financing  the  study 
>m  the  resources  of  the  European  Development  Fund. 
[  have  also  asked  the  French  Government  for  financial 
(1  technical  assistance,  to  be  furnished  by  the  As- 
tance  and  Cooperation  Fund. 

[  should  like  to  know  under  what  conditions  it  would 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  technical  assistance  from 
i  American  Government  for  the  establishment  and 
plementation  of  this  plan,  whether  it  be  a  question 
studies  requiring  highly  qualified  experts,  or  of  con- 
ite  operations  decided  upon  in  application  of  the  Plan. 


Under  an  agreement  concluded  on  November  21,  1960, 
I  have  called  on  the  Soci6t6  pour  le  Development  de 
l'Afrique  Equatoriale  [Society  for  the  Development  of 
Equatorial  Africa],  to  coordinate,  under  the  direction 
of  my  ministerial  departments,  all  operations  designed  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  the 
plan  for  economic  and  social  development. 

In  view  of  the  importance  I  attach  to  the  prompt  for- 
mulation of  objectives  of  long-term  development,  I  should 
be  most  happy  if  my  request  could  be  accorded  favorable 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

D.  Dacko 


frica- 


-Hopes  and  Contradictions 


by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  1 


The  change  that  is  sweeping  through  Africa  is 
und  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  men  everywhere 
it  presents  them  with  new  problems.  The  con- 
tent which  may  change  the  course  of  the  United 
.tions  and  affect  all  our  lives  sooner  or  later  is 
ly  lightly  touched  here  and  there  by  Western 
ilosophy  and  civilization.  The  organization, 
schanization,  and  educational  resources  which 
}  the  solid  rocks  on  which  our  material  and  in- 
lectual  life  is  founded  are  little  understood 
re. 

tt  is  important  to  recognize  the  variety  and  in 
tie  cases  the  contradictions.  If  we  do  not,  we 
y  attempt  to  apply  policies  inappropriate  to 
!cial  situations.  We  may  fail  to  furnish  the 
p  which  will  be  most  effective.  Such  mistakes 
i  be  avoided. 

Ct  is  easy  to  understand  that  on  this  vast  land 
ss  220  million  people  look  up  to  see  the  not 
requent  airplane  flying  over  forest  and  desert 
1  find  it  as  mysterious  as  if  produced  by  some 
in  magic.  It  is  hardly  more  a  source  of  won- 
',  however,  than  are  the  simple  tools  of  house- 

iddress  made  before  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
000  Club  and  The  Association  of  University  Women 
Jtica,  N.T.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  release  261  dated  Apr. 


hold  and  workshop  to  which  they  are  now  only 
gradually  becoming  accustomed.  The  wheel,  the 
pump,  the  plow,  have  become  known — even  the 
bicycle  and  the  automobile  are  familiar  in  the  cities 
and  the  coastal  areas.  In  the  bush,  however, 
women  are  beasts  of  burden,  the  earth  is  crudely 
scratched  with  wood  or  metal,  and  the  dwellings 
are  thatched  mud  huts.  There  are  few  roads, 
ports,  railroads,  telephones,  or  other  means  of 
communication.  In  many  places  the  people  do  not 
even  want  the  confusing,  custom-shattering  de- 
velopment for  which  a  few  are  passionately 
clamoring. 

The  contrasts  from  north  to  south  are  many  and 
startling.  They  take  the  visual  form  of  spectacu- 
lar rivers,  mountains,  and  deserts.  They  make  a 
personal  impact  in  the  climate  of  steaming  jungles 
and  high  cool  uplands.  They  are  evident  in  the 
easy  life  of  tropical  coast  and  islands  not  far 
from  bustling  cities  with  skyscrapers  and  sea- 
ports and  airfields.  It  is  possible  to  find  many 
and  various  types  of  living  among  hunters  and 
nomads,  miners  and  traders. 

Here  there  are,  mainly  on  the  seacoasts,  ancient 
civilizations,  such  as  those  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  some  of  the  most  primitive  tribes,  as  the 
"Harmless  People"  of  the  Kalahari  Desert. 
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I  was  not  able  to  visit  all  of  these  areas,  but  in 
my  recent  travels  to  24  countries  during  a  trip  of 
almost  100  days  I  saw  what  was  typical  on  the 
continent. 

Variety  and  Contrast 

The   north— I   stopped   in   Morocco,   Algiers, 
Tunis,  Egypt,  and  also  the  Sudan,  which  looks 
both  north  and  south.    Then  I  went  on  for  several 
days  in  Ethiopia  with  its  centuries-old  dynasty,  its 
ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  its  feudal 
society,  its  impressive  Emperor.     This  country 
stands  somewhat  by  itself  in  politics  and  tradition. 
East  Africa,  with  promise  of  freedom  and  men- 
ace of  race  antagonism,  is  now  on  the  exciting 
verge  of  independence.    In  planning  for  freedom, 
the  dozen  or  more  political  leaders  in  Nairobi  and 
Dar-es-Salaam  have  reached  a  degree  of  states- 
manship that  shines  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tribal 
leaders  of  the  separate  units  who  still  wander  in 
the  uplands  and  the  bush  with  their  cattle,  not  far 
from  the  roving  herds  of  zebras,  elephants,  and 
giraffes  that  make  this  part  of  Africa  so  attractive 
to  tourists.    Here  the  "white  settlers"  with  gra- 
cious farms,  brilliant  with  blue  jacaranda  and  red 
flame  trees,  have  planted  and  cultivate  a  civiliza- 
tion that  compounds  the  problems  of  Black  Africa. 
Few  can  see  how  there  can  be  a  reconciliation  of  the 
land  problem  affecting  the  few  whites  and  the 
many  Africans  and  other  differences,  without  con- 
flict at  the  worst  and  only  with  brilliant  political 
management  at  the  best. 

Zanzibar  is  politically  a  part  of  the  East  Afri- 
can problem  and  is  joined  with  Kenya,  Uganda, 
and  Tanganyika  in  an  effective  economic  partner- 
ship which  amounts  for  most  purposes  to  a  com- 
mon market.  It  lies  like  a  pearl  shining  in  bright 
water  with  waving  palm  trees  and  shores  washed 
by  the  warm  sea  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  the 
past  seems  to  have  made  an  imprint  in  every  nar- 
row walled  street  behind  every  massive  carved 
door.  In  fact,  the  past  has  left  little  room  for  the 
future  which  may  shatter  with  political  conflict 
the  dreamlike  quality  of  the  island. 

The  Portuguese  territories  are  the  most  dis- 
turbing and  contradictory  of  all.  Cities  like 
Louren§o  Marques  and  Luanda  show  the  face  of 
civilization  above  the  native  markets  and  the  teem- 
ing waterfront.  A  short  way  inland  the  cement 
houses  and  paved  roads  disappear  and  only  narrow 
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tracks  and  mud  huts  with  scattered  primitive  na- 
tive culture  and  activity  are  to  be  seen.  Here 
problems  of  enforcing  law  and  order  have  brought 
both  the  skills  and  some  of  the  less  desirable  meth-j 
ods  of  control  to  primitive  lands  vast  in  extent 
capable  of  limited  development,  but  lacking  in  ricb 
or  easily  exploited  resources. 

West  Africa  breaks  down  into  many  segments 
Even  the  former  Belgian,  the  former  French,  anc 
former  British  colonies  have  little  unity.  Onlj 
the  French  have  managed  to  lay  the  groundworl 
for  a  promising  federation.  With  the  exceptior 
of  Guinea,  pursuing  a  bitterly  determined  cours- 
of  its  own,  of  Mali  and  of  Togo,  waiting  an< 
watching  the  other  French-speaking  territories 
the  other  12,  including  Madagascar,  are  workin/ 
together  with  constructive  plans  in  considerably 
harmony.  These  countries  form  two  crescents  geo 
graphically  reaching  from  the  coast  to  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara.  Madagascar  lies  off  the  east  coas 
of  the  continent. 

In  this  group  of  countries  statesmen  who  hav 
won  not  only  education  but  experience  in  Franc 
are  endeavoring  to  consolidate  a  workable  f  ederS 
tion— with  monetary  union,  with  coordination  q 
trade  and  customs  duties,  budgets,  and  transpo) 
over  an  area  almost  as  extensive  as  the  Unite 
States.  There  is  hope  that  they  may  develop  wit 
harmonious  action  a  viable  and  progressn 
economy  in  the  next  decade.  If  they  can  kee 
tribal  conflicts  to  a  minimum  and  receive  substai 
tial  aid  from  the  United  States  and  from  elsewhei 
in  the  free  world,  these  friendly  and  still  und 
veloped  countries  may  achieve  a  working  relatic 
which  can  serve  as  a  model  and  a  forerunner  f< 
those  who  have  not  yet  a  clear  concept  of  the  vali 
of  cooperation. 

The  former  French  territories  can  attempt 
achieve  a  useful  association  now  that  colonialis 
is  ended.    Nigeria,  a  more  compact  country  fri 
with  a  larger  population,  is  already  a  federatio 
It  is  important  that  these  diverse  elements 
north,  east,  and  west  be  held  together— that  th 
be  aided  and  guided  by  all  those  who  are  accep 
ble  to  their  leadership.    This  may  not  be  easy 
cause  of  the  diversity  of  religion  and  custom,  b 
it  is  considered  probable  by  most  experienced  o 
servers.    If  northern  Nigeria  is  tempted  to  go 
separate  way,  its  communications  with  port  cit 
would  become  extremely  difficult. 
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rhe  extent  and  varied  resources  of  Nigeria, 
rticularly  its  well-trained  civil  servants,  have 
I  to  considerable  optimism  as  to  its  economic 
ture.  Even  its  federal  differences  and  the  exist- 
:e  of  a  political  opposition  give  a  vitality  and  a 
iilience  not  found  in  most  of  the  new  countries. 
3ne  could  almost  summarize  the  west  coast  of 
:rica  by  saying  that  the  differences  are  greater 
in  the  similarities.  Guinea,  Ghana,  Liberia, 
negal,  and  the  others  all  share  several  char- 
;eristics.  These  include  high  illiteracy,  lack  of 
lustry,  few  trained  people,  and  the  general  as- 
cts  of  poverty,  lack  of  roads,  transport,  housing, 
isumer  goods,  and  no  informative  press.  They 
fer  widely  in  political  attitudes,  relations  to 
ler  countries,  products,  resources,  and  economic 
ids. 

[t  is  important  to  review  these  and  other  con- 
ists  more  generally  since  the  danger  of  develop- 
y  a  generalized  policy  or  overall  solutions  might 
id  to  false  expectations  and  grave  disappoint- 
kt. 

Iltical  Contradictions 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  mood 
d  the  will  of  the  people  of  Africa.  Most  of  our 
formation  has  been  gained  from  the  handful  of 
iders  who  come  to  the  United  Nations  or  talk 
th  visiting  officials  in  the  capitals.  More  than 
0  million  have  no  effective  means  of  expression — 
w  of  us  know  or  can  even  guess  what  the  simple 
besman  thinks  about  political  matters.  For 
a  most  part  he  wants  only  a  respite  from  certain 
pes  of  hardship;  perhaps  he  craves  a  few  ma- 
•ial  signs  of  personal  good  standing  in  his 
oup,  some  more  cattle  to  enhance  his  status,  or 
ler  more  mysterious  and  primitive  symbols. 
Because  of  the  limits  to  our  exposure  to  the 
Prican  in  remote  places  and  his  inability  to  com- 
micate  with  us  in  an  effective  way,  we  have  de- 
loped  in  many  cases  an  idea  of  the  demand  for 
lependence  not  found  among  the  200  millions 
ing  in  the  more  remote  areas  and  different  even 
>m  the  ideas  of  the  chiefs.  They  want  better 
ties,  a  mystical  symbolic  kind  of  freedom.  They 
te  colonialism,  but  they  do  not  understand  the 
ture  of  national  government.  As  one  group 
d  to  its  leader,  "We  want  independence  but  we 
not  want  responsibility." 
We  understand,  at  least  in  part,  what  the  leaders 


of  Africa  think  will  come  once  colonialism  has 
disappeared.  We  do  not  always  know  what  those 
in  the  villages,  forests,  and  deserts  expect  of  the 
new  world  that  this  new  freedom  could  bring.  A 
variety  of  psychological  and  political  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  our  priorities. 
We  need  to  bring  great  wisdom  to  our  planning. 
In  any  case  we  know  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able impatience  and  disappointment  with  develop- 
ments so  far.  In  some  cases,  in  the  Congo  and 
in  several  other  countries,  independence  has 
brought  political  uncertainty  and  new  economic 
problems.  This  was  for  the  most  part  not  antici- 
pated. In  a  number  of  countries  the  flash  of 
lightning  that  came  with  the  end  of  colonialism 
was  followed  by  storms  of  internal  conflict  and 
economic  hardship. 

Another  anomaly  in  the  situation  is  that  al- 
though independence,  often  newly  won,  is  de- 
signed to  free  the  people  from  colonial  indignities 
and  restrictions,  in  many  cases  centralized  govern- 
ment and  one-party  systems  have  taken  the  place 
of  colonial  commissions.  These  are  the  types  of 
governments  most  likely  to  bring  rigorous  dicta- 
torial controls  unless  there  are  well-devised  off- 
setting factors.  While  they  do  not  wish  to  trade 
old  types  of  controls  for  new,  there  are  cases 
where  this  is  a  real  danger.  Many  find  this  situa- 
tion hard  to  understand. 

Closely  related  to  these  surprises  and  disap- 
pointments are  the  questions  raised  by  the  new 
leadership  in  Africa.  It  is  amazing  that  a  score 
or  two  of  African  leaders  whose  names  were 
hardly  known  2  years  ago  are  now  clear  images  in 
the  world  of  international  relations.  These 
shrewd,  often  well-educated  and  experienced 
leaders  have  made  an  impact  on  world  affairs. 
Some  of  the  realities  which  lie  behind  their  achieve- 
ments, however,  paint  a  different  picture  and  re- 
veal a  degree  of  local  weakness  which  explains  cases 
of  arbitrary  action  and  is  one  element  which  makes 
promises  of  aid  from  Communist  quarters  seem 
especially  attractive. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  these  contra- 
dictions and  contrasts.  Their  desire  for  freedom 
does  not  follow  the  lines  we  expect.  What  they 
have  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  progress  has  been 
frustrated  and  led  to  cynicism  in  many  cases. 
They  have  allowed  the  aspects  of  their  personal 
freedom  to  be  compromised.    Their  leaders,  often 
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able  and  even  impressive,  stand  on  uncertain 
ground.  Some  of  the  mistakes  past  and  future 
result  from  these  conditions.  Some  of  the  hopes 
for  constructive  action  depend  on  this  under- 
standing. 


Economic  Contrasts  and  Paradoxes 

There  are  in  this  vast  continent  enormous  dif- 
ferences in  minerals,  water  resources,  agricultural 
conditions,  and  degrees  of  human  initiative.  In 
much  of  Africa  the  lakes  and  rivers  give  the  pos- 
sibility of  rich  cultivation  and  almost  unlimited 
hydroelectric  power.  Elsewhere  sweeping  sands 
and  dry  savannas  necessitate  at  the  present  time  a 
wandering,  unstable  existence.  These  sharp  con- 
trasts are  representative  of  the  wide  variety  of 
conditions. 

The  seacoast  gives  many  areas  easy  access  to  the 
outside  world.  It  affects  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  their  future  potential.  Other  countries, 
landlocked  and  almost  inaccessible  by  road  or  river, 
retain  their  isolated  and  unchanging  way  of  life. 
These  move  more  slowly  down  the  corridors  of 
time. 

When  one  considers  the  extent  of  the  continent, 
its  changing  topography,  and  the  extremes  of 
climate,  the  variation  in  economic  production  and 
commerce  is  not  surprising. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  apply  to  Africa  a 
single  uniform  aid  program  or  economic  policy. 
In  some  cases  agriculture  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  source  of  livelihood.  In  many  countries 
better  distribution  of  water,  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  crop  diversification  are  crucial  to  de- 
velopment and  progress.  In  some,  industrializa- 
tion and  the  development  of  power  and  transport 
are  essential.  In  others  the  extraction  of  minerals 
and  the  development  of  related  production  enter- 
prises hold  great  promise. 

There  is  as  much  variation  between  the  present 
means  of  livelihood  and  future  potential  as  there 
is  in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  The  differences 
are  as  great  as  in  the  United  States  if  one  leaves 
aside  the  major  urban  centers  in  America. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  the 
formulation  of  aid  programs,  commercial  policy, 
and  the  ability  to  plan  for  development.  When 
they  are  compounded  by  the  different  degrees  of 
education  and  the  extent  to  which  leadership 
affects  policy  in  some  countries,  the  need  for  a 
near  look  at  each  case  is  apparent. 


The  keen  trading  ability  of  the  Arabs,  the  Ha 
tribe,  and  the  Mammy  traders  in  West  Africa  i 
sharp  contrast  to  the  casual  and  almost  indiffere: 
attitude  toward  money  or  material  possession 
In  Madagascar,  for  instance,  there  are  said  to  t 
only  one  or  two  businessmen  out  of  a  population 
of  Malagasy  of  5  million.    Most  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Chinese  or  other  minority  group 

The  differences  cited  point  to  a  possible  eirl 
phasis  in  developing  aid  programs.  Since  it  i 
recognized  that  the  requirements  for  widesprea 
and  rapid  development  exceed  both  hopes  an 
expectations,  selection  must  be  made  between  var: 
ous  targets  and  areas  to  which  aid  is  directed.  I 
making  this  selection  attention  needs  to  be  paid  t; 
the  characteristics  relevant  to  the  potential  fc 
development.  In  particular,  account  must  b 
taken  of  natural  resources,  supporting  elements  i 
transportation  and  communication,  and  huma 
skills  and  attitudes.  It  is  not  possible  for  tb, 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  country  for  ths 
matter,  to  bring  to  Africa  all  the  skills  and  r« 
sources  needed  to  lift  it  from  its  present  stage  o 
development  to  new  levels  of  accomplishmen 
Many  of  the  local  resources,  however  limited,  wi: 
have  to  be  improved  and  combined  to  contribut 
substantially  to  the  total  program. 

In  the  current  phase  of  our  effort  in  Afric: 
which  is  in  its  first  beginnings,  we  can,  and  in  f  ac 
should,  seek  out,  as  indicated  in  a  number  of  pre 
nouncements  by  the  administration,  those  center 
of  ferment  and  initiative  which  can  release  th 
energy  and  stimulate  the  ideas  needed  for  the  nej 
step  forward. 

Paper  plans  and  local  governmental  program 
are  important,  but  along  with  them  must  come 
realization  of  the  inherent  ability,  the  technics 
skill,  and  the  will  to  work  of  many  thousand. 
Generally  speaking,  the  attitudes  and  capacitie 
which  are  needed  are  found  at  those  points  wher 
transportation  and  communication  have  alread 
brought  the  contacts  and  the  dynamic  interchang 
of  ideas  which  have  not  only  influenced  official 
and  top  businessmen  but  also  workers  and  trader 
who  operate  on  a  small  scale.  These  elements  o 
progress  do  not  exist  only  in  capital  cities  or  i 
seaports  but  are  also  found  in  a  few  other  center 
where  trade  routes  have  crossed  for  centuries  an' 
where  rich  mineral  or  other  resources  have  brougb 
an  activity  which  has  shaken  loose  the  commun; 
ties  from  feudal  and  tribal  restrictions. 
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It  is  possible  clearly  in  a  number  of  instances 
go  into  many  of  the  underdeveloped  and  remote 
3as  and  establish  such  new  centers  with  outside 
1  and  cooperation  of  the  new  leaders.  There 
5  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  cases  which  are  ripe 
r  consideration  and  may  merit  large-scale  effort, 
these  centers  are  added  to  those  which  now 
ist,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  in  Africa 
ne  30  or  40  points  each  of  which  can  be  made 
focus  for  a  special  endeavor  and  from  which 

I  radiate  by  virtue  of  local  effort  and  initiative 
namic  and  yet  well-sustained  influences  which 

II  be  the  lif  eblood  of  progress.  In  these  centers, 
her  existing  or  to  be  created,  education,  train- 
1,  and  certain  model  activities  should  be  set  up. 
lese  models  should  not  be  shaped  by  the  unat- 
nable  standards  of  an  elaborate  civilization  but 
)uld  be  designed  to  bridge  a  gap  between  some 
the  more  modern  structures  and  undertakings 
the  few  larger  cities  and  the  temporary  and 
imitive  shelters  and  production  efforts  to  be 
md  in  many  of  the  more  remote  areas. 

rhe  approach  here  outlined  would  call  for  prog- 
is  moving  out  from  central  points  in  concentric 
cles.  The  reason  for  this  type  of  planning 
lere  it  proves  feasible  would  be  the  possibility  of 
lieving  balanced  development  and,  in  the  early 
ges  of  change,  of  not  moving  too  rapidly  or 
ing  in  a  drastic  manner  to  break  up  familiar 
tterns  of  behavior  in  cases  where  these  cannot 
brought  within  an  orderly  pattern  of  economic 
erchange  and  governmental  control. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  set  limits  to  the 
luences  which  are  causing  political  turbulence 
i  economic  unrest  in  a  number  of  places.  It  is 
ssible,  however,  to  concentrate  on  certain  exist- 
j  points  of  economic  and  political  advancement 
a  few  places  where  there  are  clear  evidences  of 
derdeveloped  riches  which  should  not  be 
fleeted  even  in  the  first  stages  of  development, 
is  because  of  the  need  to  recognize  the  wide 
ferences  between  capacities  and  resources,  and 
lause  even  the  primitive  ways  of  life  give  a 
iporary  and  partial  stability  which  the  more 
jhly  developed  towns  and  cities  cannot  easily 
ng,  that  attention  to  this  type  of  approach 
ms  to  be  warranted. 

;»Ve  in  America  have  launched  ourselves  on  a 
jy  difficult  task.  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  ac- 
[nplished  without  close  cooperation  and  deep 
[lerstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  They 
^e  so  far  moved  slowly  from  central  points  to 


outlying  areas.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
wiping  away  of  colonialism  would  be  allowed  to 
upset  the  balance  and  unleash  forces  which  cannot 
be  controlled.  In  making  decisions  on  matters 
affecting  the  location,  the  nature,  and  the  pace  of 
development,  the  Africans  must  be  our  guides. 
They,  becoming  aware  of  the  connections  between 
the  various  aspects  of  their  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  their  recognition  of  the  limits 
which  we  know  affect  our  capacity  to  bring  them 
aid,  will  be  an  important  element  in  their  guidance 
of  our  plans. 

Educational  Extremes 

It  is  well  known  that  illiteracy  in  Africa  is 
almost  complete  in  the  interior  regions  far  from 
coastal  cities  or  the  few  highly  developed  capitals 
and  industrial  centers.  Eeading  and  writing  have 
not  been  a  part  of  tribal  life.  What  is  not  so  well 
known  is  that  there  are  in  Africa  a  number  of 
highly  developed  universities  in  the  former  Bel- 
gian Congo,  in  Uganda,  in  Nigeria,  in  Dakar,  and 
a  number  of  other  places.  It  is  also  not  always 
realized  that  those  leaders  who  have  emerged  into 
prominence  have  in  many  cases  the  benefit  of  the 
best  English,  French,  and  American  education. 
Now  there  are  thousands  of  students  studying 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  more  thousands  in 
Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  disparity  between  the  highly  educated  and 
those  who  have  had  little  opportunity  to  gain  the 
rudiments  of  education  is  likely  to  increase.  It 
can  cause  serious  unrest  and  increase  instability. 
There  is  an  enormous  thirst  for  learning.  It  is  an 
almost  mystical  urge  expressed  to  all  visitors  to 
this  changing,  often  puzzling  area. 

Unless  a  larger  percentage  of  the  students  can 
turn  to  teaching  and  unless  schools  can  be  built 
and  organized,  the  effects  of  higher  education  will 
not  be  diffused  throughout  the  areas  needing  to 
move  one  step  forward  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
the  mind.  This  gap  between  the  excellence  of  the 
university  to  which  some  students  go  and  the  prev- 
alence of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  which 
200  million  live  is  a  circumstance  affecting  our 
aid  and  our  political  relations  directly  and  in- 
directly. Democracy  implies  some  degree  of 
literacy.  Representative  government  is  impos- 
sible without  communication  and  understanding. 

There  will  be  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in  all 
our  dealings  in  Africa  in  these  early  stages  of  de- 
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velopment  because  of  the  lack  of  education  and 
training.  Unusual  patience  will  be  needed  in  the 
interim  period.  Above  all,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  plan  not  only  to  help  educate  those  who  can 
come  to  the  main  centers  of  learning  but  to  con- 
sider the  relative  needs  at  different  levels  and  in 
different  places. 

The  Moment  for  Action 

The  political,  economic,  and  educational  dif- 
ferences to  be  found  in  Africa  have  been  briefly 
touched  on. 

Other  contrasts  in  point  of  view,  attitudes  to- 
ward the  outside  world,  and  aspirations  for  the 
future  are  evident  in  the  several  religions,  in  the 
stages  of  development,  in  the  varying  exposure  to 
European  and  American  culture,  and  in  the  affin- 
ities which  are  apparent  in  dealing  with  various 
countries.  These  diverse  conditions  in  themselves 
give  an  opportunity  for  action. 

The  conclusion  that  a  traveler  or  student 
reaches  is  that  now  is  the  time  when  we  must  show 
our  ability  not  only  to  understand  and  to  be 
friendly  but  to  do  something.  For  us  who  see  this 
diversity  and  know  the  changing  times  this  is  not 
a  Dark  Continent  of  the  19th  century  but  one 
brilliant  with  color  and  motion.  It  is  a  continent 
which  will  develop  new  cultures  and  unexplored 
riches.  Its  forests  and  uplands  will  gradually 
yield  to  the  moderating  influences  of  civilization. 
Its  people  will  be  creative  in  ways  which  have  be- 
come somewhat  repressed  or  forgotten  in  the  West. 
We  may  not  always  understand  the  rhythm  of 
these  lands,  but  we  can  even  now  hear  the  drum- 
beat and  know  it  sounds  a  varied  and  changing 
message  to  which  we  must  listen. 


United  States  and  Morocco  Sign 
Food-for-Peace  Agreement 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  announced  on  May 
4  that  the  United  States  has  entered  into  a  major 
food-for-peace  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Morocco.  The  $17.8  million  work-project  agree- 
ment is  the  largest  of  its  type  ever  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Food-for-Peace  Program. 

The  President  has  authorized  his  Food-for- 
Peace  Director,  George  McGovern,  to  proceed  with 
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the  program,  which  will  utilize  200,000  tons  i 
U.S.  wheat  by  the  Moroccan  Government  as  pa; 
tial  wage  payments  to  200,000  workers  employ* 
in  economic  development  projects. 

Expected  to  affect  the  lives  of  more  than 
million  people,  this  food-for-peace  program 
similar  to  a  work-projects  program  which  has  bei 
in  operation  in  Tunisia  since  1958.  Purpose 
the  grant  program,  under  title  II  of  Public  La 
480,  is  to  contribute  to  Morocco's  economic  ai 
social  development. 

Specific  projects  will  include  road  constructs 
and  maintenance,  irrigation  systems,  construct! 
of  wells  and  cisterns,  land  clearance  and  develo 
ment,  construction  of  municipal  markets  ai 
slaughterhouses,  reforestation  and  tree  plantir 
sanitation,  and  urban  rehabilitation.  Appro: 
mately  200,000  Moroccan  workers  will  receive  ] 
to  50  percent  of  their  total  wages  in  Americ 
food  supplied  under  the  U.S.  Food-for-Peace  Pi 
gram.  Equal  cash  payment  will  be  provided 
the  Government  of  Morocco. 

Export  market  value  of  the  wheat  is  $14.3  nq 
lion.  The  United  States  will  also  pay  oce 
freight  costs  amounting  to  an  additional  $3.5  m 
lion.  This  is  expected  to  carry  the  program' 
June  30,  1962. 


IJC  Reports  on  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project 

Press  release  276  dated  May  1 

In  a  letter  from  the  International  Joint  Co 
mission  dated  April  10,  1961,  the  Department 
State  has  received  the  Keport  of  the  Internatioil 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  1 
the  International  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Pov 
Project,1  dated  April  4,  1961.  The  report 
leased  on  May  1,  conveys  the  Commission's 
ings  that  the  tidal  project,  either  alone  or  J 
combination  with  certain  auxiliary  power  sourci, 
will  not  permit  power  to  be  produced  at  a  pre 
which  is  competitive  with  the  price  of  power  f rfl 
alternative  available  sources. 

On  August  2,  1956,  the  Governments  of  W 
United  States  and  Canada  in  a  Reference  t, 
rected  the  Commission  to  determine  the  estimad 
cost  of  developing  the  international  tidal  po\i 

1  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  upon  request  fin 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  Washington  25,  !"■ 
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tential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  whether  the 
3t  of  such  a  development  would  permit  the 
oduction  of  hydroelectric  power  at  an  econom- 
illy  feasible  price.2  Passamaquoddy  Bay  sep- 
ates  the  State  of  Maine  from  the  Province  of 
>w  Brunswick  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  near  the 
)uth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  report  represents  the  final  conclusions  of 
e  Commission  in  response  to  the  Reference  of 
igust  2,  1956,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
ssion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tide  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
09  and  in  light  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
1,  84:th  Congress,  2d  session,  approved  January 
,1956. 

The  Reference  further  directed  the  Commission 
determine  the  effects  which  the  project  might 
ve  on  the  national  and  local  economies  in  the 
ea  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  construction, 
lintenance,  and  operation  of  the  tidal  power 
'uctures. 

The  Commission's  report  finds  that  because  of 
B  relatively  high  cost  of  development  of  the 
lal  power  potential  the  project  would  not  ap- 
eciably  affect  long-term  industrial  development 
the  area.  This  report  points  out,  however,  that 
ere  would  be  substantial  short-term  benefits  to 
a  economies  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  dur- 
%  the  6-year  construction  period  which  would 
>ult  from  estimated  expenditures  of  over  $200 
llion  for  goods  and  services  if  the  project  were 
rried  out. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  proposed  project 
•mid  have  very  little  effect  on  the  important 
xdine  industry  in  the  St.  Croix  River  estuary 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  only  a  minor  effect 
other  fisheries.  Were  the  project  to  be  carried 
it  the  Commission  notes  that  relocation  and 
)dification  of  existing  fisheries  facilities,  plus 
,rtain  modifications  in  the  design  of  the  tidal 
i'uctures,  would  minimize  damage  to  existing 
[heries. 

The  report  also  noted  that  additional  recreation 
cilities  would  be  created  by  the  formation  of  two 
Urge  salt-water  lakes  and  by  the  structures  of  the 
loposed  tidal  project  itself.  Navigation  condi- 
i>ns  in  the  St.  Croix  River  estuary  and  at  St. 
■tidrews  and  other  ports  in  the  bay  area  would  be 
^proved  by  the  raising  of  the  Passamaquoddy 

,  For  text  of  the  Reference  and  background,  see  Bulle- 
:  R  of  Aug.  20, 1956,  p.  322. 


Bay  high  pool  and  by  the  decrease  in  the  tidal 
range.  In  addition,  tidal  dams,  locks,  and  gates 
would  provide  suitable  foundation  on  which  an 
international  highway  could  be  built  to  connect 
present  coastal  highways  in  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  finds  that  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy Tidal  Power  Project  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  at  the  present  time  when  evaluated 
by  conventional  methods  of  economic  analysis  as 
applied  to  hydroelectric  projects.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  development  of  the  project 
be  viewed  as  a  long-range  possibility  having  better 
prospects  of  realization  when  other  less  costly 
energy  resources  available  in  the  area  will  have 
been  fully  realized. 

The  Goverments  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da are  studying  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission  in  the  re- 
port just  submitted  and  will  withhold  comment 
until  their  studies  are  completed. 


President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board  Established 


White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  May  4  issued  an  Executive 
order  establishing  the  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board. 

The  order  reactivates,  under  broadened  terms 
of  reference,  the  President's  Board  of  Consultants 
on  Foreign  Intelligence  Activities,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956,1  fol- 
lowing a  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  New  appointments  are  being  made 
to  the  Board  because  the  resignations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  prior  Board  of  Consultants  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  accepted  by  President  Eisenhower 
before  he  left  office. 

Composed  of  able  and  experienced  individuals 
from  outside  the  Government,  the  reactivated 
Board  will  be  responsible  for  conducting  an  ob- 
jective, independent  review  of  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence and  related  activities  of  the  Government 
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1  For  background  and  text  of  Executive  order,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  160,  and  Feb.  27,  1956,  p.  340. 
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and  for  reporting  periodically  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  its  assessment  of  the  objectives  and 
performance  of  those  activities  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  several  additional 
civilian  and  military  agencies  engaged  therein. 

The  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  are  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature  and  encompass  the  total  U.S.  for- 
eign intelligence  effort.  They  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ad  hoc  and  much  more  limited 
study  that  is  presently  being  made  by  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  in  whose  qualifica- 
tion and  discretion  the  President  has  the  fullest 
confidence,  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman,  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  William  O.  Baker,  vice  president,  Research,  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  USAF  (ret),  chairman  of 
the  board,  Space  Technology  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  William  L.  Langer,  professor  of  history,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  president,  Corning  Glass  International, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  USA  (ret),  president,  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  Patrick  Coyne,  former  official  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  will  continue  to  serve  as  executive  secre- 
try  of  the  reactivated  Board. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  the  near  future  the 
President  may  appoint  additional  individuals  to 
membership  on  the  Board. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10938  * 

Establishing  the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  The  function  of 
the  Board  shall  be  to  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  objectives  and  conduct  of  the  foreign  intelligence 
and  related  activities  of  the  United  States  which  are 
required  in  the  interests  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense  and  security. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  its  advisory  duties,  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  continuing  review  and  assessment 
of  all  functions  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
of  other  executive  departments  and  agencies  having  such 
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or  similar  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  intelligence  a 
related  fields,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Presidi 
each  six  months  or  more  frequently  as  deemed  app 
priate.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned  si 
make  available  to  the  Board  any  information  with  resp 
to  foreign  intelligence  matters  which  the  Board  may 
quire  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilit 
to  the  President  The  information  so  supplied  to 
Board  shall  be  afforded  requisite  security  protection 
prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  applicable  laws 
regulations. 

Sec.  3.    Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  fr 
among   qualified  persons   outside   the   Government 
shall   receive   such  compensation   and   allowances, 
sonant  with  law,  as  may  be  prescribed  hereafter, 
compensation   and  allowances  and  any  other  expen 
arising  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Board  shall 
paid  from  the  appropriation  appearing  under  the  head 
"Special  Projects"  in  title  I  of  the  General  Governm 
Matters  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  74  Stat.  473,  and,  to 
extent  permitted  by  law,  from  any  corresponding  apj 
priation    which    may    be    made    for    subsequent   ye£ 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  l 
visions   of   section   3681   of   the   Revised   Statutes 
section  9  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909,  35  Stat.  1027 
U.S.C.  672  and  673). 

Sec.  4.     Executive  Order  No.  10656  of  February  6, 1£ 
is  hereby  revoked. 


The  White  House, 
May  4,  1961. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  BOARD  MEMBERS 

DEAB :  I  am  delighted  that  you 

consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Fore  a 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board  which  is  being  reactival 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  Order  issued  earlier  today. 

I  am  establishing  this  Board  for  the  purpose  of  p- 
viding  me  periodically  with  independent  evaluations  t 
the  objectives  and  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  intelligence  I 
tivities  and  of  the  performance  of  the  several  agenca 
engaged  in  foreign  intelligence  and  related  efforts. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Board  should  meet  periodicaF 
to  analyze  objectively  the  work  of  the  Government's  f* 
eign  intelligence  agencies.  While  the  review  by  the  Bo.'3 
will  be  concerned  with  all  U.S.  foreign  intelligence  acti- 
ties,  I  would  expect  particular  attention  to  be  devoted) 
the  performance  of  those  civilian  and  military  intelligeie 
elements  of  key  importance  to  the  Government  in  e 
fields  of  national  security  and  foreign  relations.  I  am  • 
pecially  anxious  to  obtain  the  Board's  views  as  to  p 
over-all  conduct  and  progress  of  the  foreign  intelligeie 
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fort  as  well  as  its  advice  as  to  any  modifications  therein 
bich  would  enhance  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  es- 
ntial  to  the  policy  making  branches  of  the  Government 

the  areas  of  national  security  and  foreign  relations. 
It  is  my  hope  that  you  and  the  others  whom  I  have 
vited  to  serve  on  the  Board  will  be  able  to  meet  with  me 

the  near  future  to  discuss  in  detail  the  scope  of  the 
>rk  which  you  have  so  generously  agreed  to  undertake. 
I  know  that  you  and  your  fellow  Board  members  can 
ike  a  real  contribution  to  the  national  interest  by  your 
rvice  with  this  body. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


THE  CONGRESS 


apartment  Supports  Legislation 
l>  Amend  Battle  Act 

latement  by  Under  Secretary  Ball1 

[  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this  morn- 
i  in  support  of  S.  1215,  which  is  a  bill  to  amend 
h  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
151.  This  is  the  so-called  Battle  Act,  which  is 
ibasic  part  of  our  security  trade  control  pro- 
Jim.  I  have  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
u  this  law. 

fa  his  state  of  the  Union  address 2  the  President 
iced  the  Congress  for  increased  discretion  to 
h  economic  tools  as  an  aid  in  reestablishing  our 
itoric  ties  of  friendship  with  the  peoples  of 
E.stern  Europe.  On  February  21  in  his  com- 
plication to  the  Vice  President  and  the 
:eaker3  he  urged  the  Congress  to  take  early 
lion  on  legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
■  specifically  mentioned  this  legislation  which, 
)  identical  form,  he  had  proposed  as  a  Member 
)  the  Senate  and  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
:  Jtember  12, 1959.    The  House  did  not  act  upon 

I  legislation  during  that  session  of  the  Congress. 
I^he  principal  change  proposed  by  the  bill 
^ld  be  to  permit  the  President,  when  he  con- 

II  HS  it  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 

I  tes,  to  extend  economic  or  financial  assistance 

j 

:Hade  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ir|^pr.  25  (press  release  255). 
i}0lletin  of  Feb.  13, 1961,  p.  207. 
bid.,  Mar.  27, 1961,  p.  444. 
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to  any  nation  or  area  except  the  U.S.S.R.,  Com- 
munist China,  north  Korea,  and  north  Viet-Nam, 
regardless  of  other  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act. 
Please  note  that  this  does  not  include  military 
assistance  and  that  this  discretion  would  not  be 
authorized  to  apply  to  a  nation  whose  assistance 
had  been  terminated  as  provided  in  title  I  or 
title  II  of  the  act.  The  proviso  in  the  new  bill 
stipulates  that  assistance  to  such  nations  may  be 
resumed  only  in  accordance  with  section  104  of 
the  act.  That  section  requires  that  assistance 
which  has  been  terminated  under  the  act  can 
be  resumed  only  when  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  nation  is  in  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  immediately  to 
report  any  determination  made  under  the  new 
discretion  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services,  as 
well  as  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Currently  the  President  is  authorized  in  section 
103(b)  of  the  act  to  direct  the  continuance  of  as- 
sistance to  a  country  which  knowingly  permits 
shipments  of  certain  strategic  goods  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  when  termination  of  aid  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  security.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  administrator  of  the  act  instead  of  the 
President  to  make  such  determinations  if  a  stra- 
tegic shipment  to  a  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  newly  authorized  discretion  of  the 
President  is  involved.  In  other  words,  if  the 
President  decides  that  it  is  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  to  provide  some  economic 
or  financial  assistance  to  country  X,  then  in  keep- 
ing with  my  responsibility  for  administering  the 
law,  I  would  be  authorized  to  consider  and,  where 
appropriate,  to  direct  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  any  country  which  has  made  shipments 
of  strategic  goods  to  country  X,  so  long  as  those 
shipments  do  not  include  arms,  ammunition,  im- 
plements of  war,  or  atomic  energy  materials. 

There  is  one  other  change  in  the  act  which  is 
proposed  by  this  bill.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
housekeeping  matter.  It  provides  new  language 
for  section  102  of  the  act  in  order  to  delete  the 
obsolete  reference  to  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  of  1949  and  to  provide  that  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  act  shall  be  either  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  is  presently  the  case,  or  such  other 
officer  as  the  President  may  designate. 
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The  new  authority  sought  in  this  bill  would 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  since  it 
would  provide  the  President  with  essential  flexi- 
bility to  enable  him  to  deal  rapidly  with  develop- 
ing situations  which  afford  us  opportunities  to 
advance  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  now  to  anticipate  and  to  spell 
out  all  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  this  author- 
ity might  be  put.  In  retrospect  we  can  see  that 
this  flexible  authority  would  have  enabled  the 
United  States  to  have  dealt  more  promptly,  and 
thus  perhaps  more  effectively,  with  the  situation 
which  developed  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1956. 

As  of  this  moment  I  can  cite  as  a  possible  use  of 
the  authority  requested  in  this  bill  the  disposition 
of  the  accumulated  balances  of  Polish  currency 
acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  sales.  With  the  exception  of 
limited  uses  of  these  funds  for  certain  United 
States  expenses  in  Poland,  the  funds  are  immobi- 
lized and  idle  because  of  existing  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act  which  restrict  their  use  for  projects  in 
Poland.  The  change  proposed  by  this  bill  would 
enable  us  to  use  these  funds  on  what  the  President 
referred  to  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  as 
projects  of  peace  which  will  demonstrate  our  abid- 
ing friendship  and  interest  in  the  people  of 
Poland. 

The  authority  would  also  be  useful  in  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  appropriate  aid  to  certain  of  the 
newly  independent  countries.  Some  of  these 
countries  have  not  yet  developed  the  requisite  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  to  maintain  adequate  or 
effective  control  over  exports.  Others  are  very 
jealous  of  their  newly  acquired  independence  and 
might  feel  that  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
us  to  set  up  trade  controls,  as  a  condition  of  our 
assistance,  would  be  an  infringement  of  their 
sovereignty. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  authority  can 
be  used  only  after  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
the  assistance  under  consideration  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  authority  would  not  need  to  be  used  fre- 
quently, but  the  degree  of  discretion  provided  by 
the  amendment  would  enable  us  to  act  promptly  to 
assure  more  effective  action  in  the  type  of  situa- 
tions described. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  again  act  favorably 
on  the  legislation. 
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Approval  Sought  for  U.S.  Acceptance 
of  1954  Oil  Pollution  Convention 

Statement  by  Abram  Chayes 
Legal  Adviser1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  tl 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  to  suppo 
United  States  acceptance  of  the  Internation 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  tl 
Sea  by  Oil.2 

This  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  co 
vention  on  June  2,  I960,3  but  the  Senate  did  n 
take  final  action  with  respect  to  it  prior  to  a 
journment  of  the  86th  Congress.  With  the  co 
vention  again  before  the  committee  for  consider 
tion,  the  Department  of  State  wishes  to  affirm  1 
support  of  the  convention  and  to  urge  that  t; 
committee  renew  its  recommendation  that  £ 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  acceptance  of  t 
convention  subject  to  the  understanding  and  res< 
vations  and  with  the  recommendation  set  for 
in  the  committee's  report  of  June  2.4 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  prevent  t 
pollution  of  the  seas  by  oil  and  oily  wastes  > 
regulating  the  discharge  thereof  by  tankers  a; 
other  ships.  The  regulations  imposed  by  the  cc 
vention  are  directed  solely  at  seagoing  ships  reg' 
tered  in  the  territory  of  a  contracting  party  whii 
are  over  500  tons  gross  tonnage  and  are  not  beii 
used  as  naval  auxiliaries,  in  whaling,  or  in  na 
gating  the  Great  Lakes  and  certain  tributaries. 
=  The  United  States,  like  many  other  govei 
ments,  has  laws  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
and  oily  wastes  within  territorial  waters.  1 
convention  would  not  change  our  present  law  w: 
respect  to  territorial  waters;  the  Oil  Pollution  A 
of  1924  will  continue  to  apply.  It  will  require  i 
plementing  legislation  to  prohibit  discharge 
ships  of  American  registry  of  oil  or  oily  was< 
in  the  prohibited  zones  beyond  our  territor 
waters,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  exai 
nation  of  oil  record  books,  and  to  prescribe  pen 
ties.    Draft  legislation  for  this  purpose  has  bii 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commi 
on  Apr.  25  (press  release  257). 

*  S.  Ex.  G,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

sFor  a  statement  by  Thomas  C.  Mann  before  the  d 
mittee  on  May  17,  1960,  see  Bulletin  of  June  13,  11 
p.  976. 

*  S.  Ex.  Rept.  6,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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repared  and  is  ready  for  submission  to  Congress 
3  soon  as  Senate  advice  and  consent  is  given, 
'he  United  States  instrument  of  acceptance  of 
le  convention  will  not  be  deposited  until  the 
scessary  legislation  is  passed. 
The  convention  contains  a  settlement-of-dis- 
ates  provision  of  the  type  which  in  recent  decades 
as  been  included  in  a  considerable  number  of 
lateral  and  multilateral  instruments  to  which  the 
nited  States  has  become  a  party.  Article  XIII 
rovides  that  any  dispute  between  the  contracting 
irties  as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
ie  convention  may  be  referred  to  the  Interna- 
;>nal  Court  of  Justice.  I  should  like  to  affirm 
iat  a  specific  provision  of  this  type  in  a  treaty  is 
)t  subject  to  the  self -judging  domestic- jurisdic- 
on  reservation  (the  so-called  Connally  Amend- 
:ent)  to  the  general  acceptance  by  the  United 
i;ates  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
'.  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  of  the 
rmer  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  and  the 
ualysis  of  this  committee  as  set  forth  on  pages 
land  9  of  the  committee  report  on  the  oil  pollu- 
on  convention. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  emphasized  that  the 
uestion  of  whether  the  Connally  Amendment 
")uld  be  operative  is  not  a  matter  of  any  real 
|rtinence  in  this  case.  The  oil  pollution  con- 
"ntion  is  a  traditional-type  maritime  treaty  deal- 
ig  with  matters  of  legitimate  international  con- 
tra. It  regulates  the  discharge  of  oil  and  oily 
"istes  by  seagoing  ships,  setting  up  prohibited 
mes  for  such  discharge,  and  dealing  with  dis- 
targe  facilities,  oil  record  books  on  board  ship, 
id  enforcement  measures.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
cive  that  any  matter  of  dispute  arising  under  the 
invention  could  be  construed  as  being  within 
t  e  exclusive  domestic  jurisdiction  of  this  country, 
litters  that  might  arise  under  this  convention 
\>uld  be  matters  which  this  Government  would 
trmally  want  to  have  submitted  to  the  Court. 
1:  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  be  able  to 
s  3mit  them  to  the  Court  without  the  restriction 
i  posed  by  reciprocal  operation  of  a  self -judging 
i  Jervation. 

The  Department  of  State  continues  to  recom- 
i  aid  that  United  States  acceptance  of  the  conven- 
tjn  be  accompanied  by  an  understanding  con- 


cerning the  supremacy  of  United  States  law 
within  United  States  territorial  waters,  a  reserva- 
tion that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
construct,  operate,  or  maintain  shore  facilities  for 
disposing  of  oily  wastes,  a  reservation  that  amend- 
ments to  the  convention  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  United  States  until  accepted  by  it,  and  cer- 
tain recommendations  for  future  amendment. 
These  are  discussed  and  approved  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  of  last  session  (Executive  Report  No. 
6,  pages  5-8). 

The  committee  was  informed  by  a  letter  of 
April  20,  1961,5  from  Assistant  Secretary  Brooks 
Hays  that  two  developments  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  convention  since  it  was  considered 
here  last  year.  Poland  has  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  acceptance,  bringing  to  13  the  number  of 
countries  which  are  parties,  and  a  conference  has 
been  scheduled  by  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  to  be  held  from 
March  28  to  April  12,  1962.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  would  be  to  review  the  situation  in 
regard  to  oil  pollution  of  the  sea  and  the  working 
of  the  1954  convention  and  to  consider  any  amend- 
ments proposed  by  governments  and  the  practi- 
cability of  securing  complete  avoidance  of  dis- 
charge of  persistent  oils  into  the  sea. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  remains  outside 
the  convention  it  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
improve  the  convention  by  amendments.  The 
forthcoming  conference  will  offer  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  some  years  to  make  the  changes  de- 
sired. By  completing  the  ratification  process  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
obtain  acceptance  of  its  recommended  changes  at 
the  conference. 

The  convention  continues  to  have  the  support 
of  the  interagency  National  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  Oil  and  of 
groups  interested  in  the  conservation  of  birds  and 
other  wildlife.  It  is,  of  course,  of  direct  benefit 
to  coastal  areas  and  resorts  adversely  affected  by 
oil  pollution  of  the  seas.  The  Department  of 
State  recommends  that  the  Senate  approve  early 
acceptance  of  the  convention  in  accordance  with 
the  committee's  recommendation  of  last  year. 

6  Not  printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Central  Treaty  Organization  Holds  Ninth  Ministerial  Meeting 


The  ninth  session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  was  held  at  An- 
kara April  27-28.  Following  are  texts  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Rusk  at  the  opening 
session  on  April  27  and  the  fmal  communique, 
together  with  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rusk 
on  April  25  upon  his  departure  from  Washington 
and  on  April  26  upon  his  arrival  at  Ankara  and  a 
list  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

I  have  been  greatly  honored  and  encouraged  by 
the  message  delivered  here  today  on  behalf  of  His 
Excellency  the  Head  of  State  and  Government  of 
Turkey. 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  for  me,  as 
one  of  the  new  participants  in  these  meetings,  in- 
deed the  newest  boy  of  all  here,  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization. 

I  think  it  is  a  measure  of  the  continuing  vigor 
of  CENTO  that  my  colleagues,  statesmen  who 
carry  heavy  burdens  on  behalf  of  their  govern- 
ments and  peoples,  have  gathered  in  this  historic 
city  to  reaffirm  their  common  purpose  and  deter- 
mination. I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  with 
them  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  confer  with  my  old  friend,  Foreign  Minister 
Selim  Sarper  of  Turkey.  He  served  his  country 
in  the  United  Nations  with  greatest  distinction  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  are  grateful  for  the  warm 
hospitality  shown  by  our  host,  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  and  for  the  fine  arrangements  which  it, 
along  with  the  loyal  and  efficient  CENTO  Secre- 
tariat, have  made  on  our  behalf.    I  am  enjoying 
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the   chance  to   visit  along  with  other  Turkis 
leaders  during  these  days. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  honor  of  becoming  pe; 
sonally  acquainted  with  Foreign  Ministo 
[Hosein]  Qods-Nakhai  of  Iran  and  to  meet  agai 
with  Foreign  Minister  [Manzur]  Qadir  of  Pab 
stan  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lot 
Home,  both  of  whom  I  have  had  recent  occasic 
to  see  in  distant  places. 

Anyone  who  surveys  the  present  world  scei 
must  conclude  that  there  are  certain  points  of  re 
danger,  but  it  would  be  blind  or  foolish  for  us  nj 
to  see  also  the  great  promise  of  the  future,  tJ 
promise  mentioned  by  the  Foreign  Minister  « 
Pakistan.  The  problem  of  our  times  is  to  mee 
to  deal  with,  and  to  remove  the  points  of  dange 
but  even  more  vigorously  to  build  on  the  promis 

The  free  world  is  growing  steadily  in  vitalil 
and  in  the  development  of  its  potentials  to  ir 
prove  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  i 
people.  There  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  new  vig< 
and  liveliness  in  the  hopes  of  free  men  and  in  tl 
measures  being  undertaken  to  bring  about  the 
realization.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  th 
such  gains  are  being  made  at  a  time  when  fr 
nations  must  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
resources  to  defense  purposes  to  provide  for  t! 
common  defense  while  promoting  the  gener 
welfare. 

Self-defense  is  a  prime  responsibility  of  £ 
nations.  If  it  is  to  be  effective  and  adequal 
cooperation  is  essential.  This  is  the  underlyii 
truth  of  CENTO.  The  zeal  and  dedication  whi< 
CENTO  members  have  shown  in  their  efforts 
find  solutions  to  common  problems  is  most  ii' 
pressive.  I  also  find  impressive  what  has  b& 
accomplished  by  the  Organization  through  i 
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iveral  committees.  The  going  has  not  always 
I  en  easy,  but  hurdles  are  to  be  surmounted,  not 
icepted.  Though  still  young  in  years,  CENTO 
tis  weathered  its  early  trials;  it  has  remained 
udeterred  by  verbal  attack,  it  has  shown  dedica- 
i>n  to  tasks  at  hand,  and  it  has  achieved  results 
!  a  number  of  fields  of  endeavor  which  inspire 
i  spect  for  its  past  and  confidence  in  its  future. 

These  efforts  have  never  been,  as  one  of  my 
illeagues  has  pointed  out,  nor  will  be,  aggressive, 
:r  CENTO  challenges  no  one.  It  directs  its 
i?orts  toward  a  common  defense  against  those 

lio  might  seek  to  challenge  its  partners. 

But  CENTO's  energies  are  wisely  not  limited 
j  military  defense  alone.  Its  members  have 
uderstood  the  need  to  direct  their  individual  and 
illective  efforts  to  protecting  the  institutions  of  a 
:ee  society  and  obtaining  freedom  from  want  and 
lir.  They  are  knitting  the  bonds  of  friendship 
lid  respect  and  also  the  bonds  of  common  aspira- 
I  >ns  as  they  work  together  to  deal  effectively  with 
(e  economic  and  social  problems  that  beset  their 
(izens,  as  do  men  everywhere. 

In  these  high  tasks  of  defense  and  development 
( e  United  States  is  glad  to  associate  itself  with 
le  members  of  CENTO.  The  United  States  has 
sught  in  the  past  to  play  a  helpful  part  in  sup- 
frting  the  member  states'  cooperative  defense 
forts  and  remains  today  as  convinced  as  ever 
tat  collaboration  continues  to  be  the  surest  means 
}r  achieving  this  objective.  We  pledge  our  con- 
tiued  cooperation  for  our  mutual  security  in  the 
liowledge  that  security  for  all  means  security  for 
<ch. 

As  President  Kennedy  recently  stated,1  we  live 
j  a  very  special  moment  in  history,  when  many 
Irts  of  the  world,  including  the  area  in  which 
le  CENTO  regional  members  are  situated,  are 
<termined  to  maintain  their  independence  and  to 
ndernize  their  ways  of  life.  The  needs  are 
'ormous,  not  merely  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
*ose  who  would  extend  their  influence  through 
icect  and  subversive  means  but  even  more  impor- 
ijtitly  to  enable  economic  growth  and  political 
<;mocracy  to  develop  hand  in  hand.  It  is  our 
<jntinued  purpose,  together  with  others  who  have 
<'po  been  heavily  blessed  with  the  bounties  of  an 
Jiustrial  age,  to  work  with  those  not  yet  so  well 


For  President  Kennedy's  message  to  Congress  on  for- 
n  aid,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  507. 
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favored  who  seek  through  mobilization  of  their 
own  energies,  resources,  and  plans  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  today  and  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 
We  of  the  United  States  observer  delegation 
are  pleased  to  be  here  with  our  friends.  I  bring 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  look  forward  to  constructive 
deliberations. 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

The  Ninth  Session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  was  held  in  Ankara  on  April 
27  and  28,  1961.  The  delegations  from  countries  par- 
ticipating in  this  meeting  were  led  by : — 

(i)  H.E.  Mr.  Hossein  Ghods 

Nakhai 
(ii)  H.E.  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir 


Foreign  Minister  of  Iran 


(iii)  H.E.  Mr.  Selim  Sarper 
(iv)  The  Right  Honourable 
The  Earl  of  Home 

(v)  The  Honourable  Dean 
Rusk 


Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs, Pakistan 

Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey 

Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  United 
Kingdom 

Secretary  of  State,  United 
States  of  America 


The  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey,  as  host,  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Session  was  inaugurated  by  a  message  of  welcome 
from  the  Turkish  Head  of  State  and  Government,  General 
Gursel,  which  was  read  by  General  Fahri  Ozdilek,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

The  Council  noted  that  the  year  intervening  since  its 
last  meeting  in  April,  1960,  had  been  marked  by  close 
cooperation  and  unity  of  basic  objectives  among  the 
CENTO  partners. 

The  Council  considered  the  international  situation  and 
the  increase  of  tension  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  They 
observed  with  satisfaction,  however,  that  apart  from  the 
continuation  of  hostile  propaganda,  there  had  been  no 
encroachment  on  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
CENTO  region. 

The  Council  were  informed  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
achieve  political  solutions  of  the  many  difficult  issues 
facing  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  recognised  that 
there  are  many  problems  in  which  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  demonstration  by  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  of  a  readi- 
ness to  respect  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions and  to  use  the  international  machinery  which  is 
available  for  arriving  at  settlements  through  negotiation. 
In  particular  they  regard  an  early  agreement  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  tests  as  an  essential  first  step  on  the  road 
to  disarmament. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  economic  work  of  the  Or- 
ganization and  recognised  the  good  results  achieved  in 
technical  assistance  and  mutual  cooperation  in  communi- 
cations, agriculture,  science  and  technical  education, 
health  and  trade.  The  Council  reaffirmed  keen  interest 
in  steady  progress  towards  the  early  completion  of  ade- 
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quate  roads,  railways,  ports  and  telecommunications  be- 
tween the  regional  countries  of  CENTO. 

The  Council  took  note  of  the  report  made  by  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  and  agreed  to  appoint  a  Commander — 
CENTO  Military  Staff,  to  improve  the  co-ordination  of 
defence  planning  among  the  participating  states. 

In  approving  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  General,  the 
Council  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  M.  O.  A.  Baig 
for  the  distinguished  services  which  he  has  rendered. 
The  Council  warmly  thanked  the  Government  of  Turkey 
for  its  generous  hospitality  in  putting  at  CENTO'S  dis- 
posal the  historic  Grand  National  Assembly  building  as  a 
temporary  headquarters  for  the  International  Secretariat 
and  the  Combined  Military  Planning  Staff  pending  con- 
sideration of  a  permanent  site. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  London  in  April,  1962. 


MR.  RUSK'S  DEPARTURE  STATEMENT 

Press  release  260  dated  April  25 

I  am  looking  forward  to  representing  the 
United  States  as  its  observer  at  the  ninth  Min- 
isterial Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization,  to  be  held  in  Ankara,  April  27-29. 
As  in  the  past  troubled  years,  CENTO  continues 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  collective  security  of  its 
member  states  and  toward  advancing  the  welfare 
of  their  peoples.  We  here  in  the  United  States 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  efforts  and  will 
continue  to  give  them  our  support. 

I  further  welcome  this  conference  because  it  pro- 
vides occasion  to  visit  Turkey,  a  nation  to  which 
we  in  the  United  States  feel  bound  by  ties  of 
friendship,  common  interest,  and  alliance.  The 
conference  will  also  afford  opportunities  to  con- 
fer with  the  foreign  ministers  of  other  countries 
which  we  similarly  esteem  as  close  friends. 


MR.  RUSK'S  ARRIVAL  STATEMENT 

Press  release  265  dated  April  27 

I  am  happy  to  come  to  Ankara  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Min- 
isterial Council  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  look  forward  to  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  the  officials  of  the  CENTO  gov- 
ernments who  will  be  participating  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  also  welcome  this  first  opportunity  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  visit  our  stanch  friend  and  ally, 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and  to  meet  its  leading 


officials.  As  the  destinies  of  our  two  nations  hav<  | 
grown  more  closely  linked  in  past  years,  the  re 
spect  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  th( 
people  of  Turkey  and  our  interest  in  the  welfart 
of  the  Turkish  nation  have  become  ever  strongei 
and  deeper. 

The  CENTO  meeting  will  be  the  first  such  gath 
ering  in  12  months  and  should  provide  an  oppor 
tunity  for  a  useful  exchange  of  views.  Th< 
United  States  has  seen  with  gratification  how  th< 
member  governments  of  CENTO  have  continuec 
to  seek  joint  approaches  to  common  problems  ii 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  fields,  steadib 
building  up  a  community  of  interest  which  car 
ries  promise  for  the  future. 

CENTO  is  a  purely  defensive  alliance,  dedicate* 
to  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  its  member 
and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  The  significanc 
of  such  an  association  was  highlighted  by  SeC 
retary  General  [M.  O.  A.]  Baig  when  he  pointei 
out  that  no  member  of  the  major  free- world  re 
gional  defense  alliances  has  been  the  object  o 
Communist-bloc  territorial  aggression.  Recenj 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  demon 
strated  the  urgent  need  for  maintaining  our  de1 
f enses.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  that  the  futur 
course  of  events  may  permit  us  to  turn  our  atter 
tion  increasingly  toward  activities  promoting  th 
development  of  the  region  and  the  well-being  o 
its  peoples.  The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  as 
sociated  with  the  member  countries  of  CENTO  i: 
these  endeavors. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  should  like  als, 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Government  o 
Turkey  for  acting  as  our  host  on  this  occasion  an 
for  all  of  the  support  and  assistance  given  b 
Turkey  as  host  to  the  CENTO  organization  sine 
1958. 


U.S.  OBSERVER  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr 
21  (press  release  243)  that  Secretary  Rusk  woul 
head  the  U.S.  observer  delegation  to  the  nint 
Ministerial  Council  session  of  the  Central  Treat 
Organization  (CENTO),  held  at  Ankara  Apr 
27-29. 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turke 
and  U.S.  Observer  in  the  Council  Deputies,  serve 
as  alternate  U.S.  observer. 
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The  senior  advisers  of  the  delegation  included : 

illiam  P.  Bundy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  International  Security  Affairs 

n.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  USA,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 

if  Staff,  Department  of  Defense 

orge  McGhee,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State 

,  Gen.  Elmer  J.  Rogers,  USAF,   U.S.  Representative, 

Permanent  Military  Deputies  Group,  Ankara 

illiam  M.  Rountree,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan 

lllips  Talbot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 

Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 

ger  W.  Tubby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 

Affairs 

ward  T.  Wailes,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran 

The  members  of  CENTO  are  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
an,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
ates,  while  not  a  full  member,  supports  the  Or- 
nization  and  is  associated  with  most  of  its  ac- 
uities. CENTO  headquarters  are  at  Ankara, 
le  previous  session  was  held  at  Tehran  in  April 
60. 


sneral  Assembly  Adopts  New 
^solutions  on  the  Congo 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai 
1  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  General 
■sembly,  made  in  plenary  session  on  April  1/+, 
■jether  with  texts  of  two  resolutions  adopted  on 
yril  15. 


iATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

I .  delegation  press  release  3695 

A.s  the  Assembly  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  its 
Msideration  of  the  Congo,  it  would  be  well,  I 
nk,  if  we  reviewed  again  what  we  are  trying 
do. 

Fhe  United  Nations  is  concerned,  as  we  see  it, 
I  th  only  one  thing — how  to  help  the  leaders  of 
B  Congo  create  a  peaceful,  a  viable,  and  ulti- 
'.tely  prosperous  home  for  all  of  their  peoples. 
I  is  task  is  difficult  enough,  for  the  fact  is  that 
;|s  leaders  of  the  Congo — in  Leopoldville,  in 
I  isabethville,  in  Stanleyville — have  not  yet 
uieved  agreement.  The  danger  of  war  still 
veatens  this  unhappy  country. 
[Owing,  however,  to  the  calamitous  events  of 
h  last  9  months  in  the  Congo,  we  cannot  divorce 
i)  Congo  issue  from  its  broad  international  set- 


ting— a  setting  unhappily  marked  by  divisions 
similar  to  those  which  bedevil  the  Congo's  own 
internal  efforts  at  pacification.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Congo's  problems  can  be  kept  confined 
to  the  Congo.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  violent 
crisis  there — or  even  chronic  disagreement — will 
not  be  projected  into  the  wider  arena  of  the 
world.  And  we  know  from  history  what  such 
broadening  spirals  of  hostility  can  do  to  us  all. 

What  can  we  do  ?  In  one  sense  our  task  is  not 
too  difficult  to  define.  It  is  to  promote  policies 
aimed  at  sensible,  realizable  compromise  policies 
which  supply  steady  pressure  toward  reconcilia- 
tion and  agreement.  No  one  man,  group,  or  in- 
terest in  this  conflict  can  expect  to  achieve  every 
objective.  Each  must  yield  something,  or  there 
will  be  no  agreement. 

If  the  more  extreme  groups  in  Elisabethville 
and  Stanleyville  would  move  back  toward  the 
center,  it  might  encourage  President  Kasavubu, 
who  is  recognized  by  all  Congo  factions  as  the 
Chief  of  State,  not  to  participate  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Congo  but  to  offer  himself  as  a  center 
for  reconciliation  and  negotiation  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  federal  solution. 

It  should  encourage  the  leaders  of  the  Congo, 
too,  to  understand  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
not  as  an  external  coercive  force  but  as  the  only 
instrument  available  to  control  the  warring  fac- 
tions while  time  is  gained  for  mediation  and  agree- 
ment. Attacks  upon  the  policies,  upon  the 
purposes  and  the  personalities  of  the  United 
Nations  are  not  worthy  of  responsible  African 
statesmen  and  impair  the  world's  respect  for 
them.  And  if  the  United  Nations  were  now  re- 
moved, civil  war  might  wipe  out  the  last  hopes 
of  reconciliation. 

Likewise,  whatever  temporary  advantage  Bel- 
gium may  expect  to  gain  from  the  continuance  of 
direct  influence  in  Katanga  or  in  Leopoldville  will 
be  more  than  canceled  by  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  long  disorder.  The  sooner  the  with- 
drawal of  all  extraneous  and  unnecessary  Belgian 
personnel  can  be  completed,  the  sooner  the  task  of 
conciliation  can  go  ahead. 

Nineteen-Power  Resolution 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  turn  to  the  reso- 
lution tabled  by  19  members,  Document  A/L.339 
[and  Add.  1-5],  which  focuses  attention  on  "the 
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continued  presence  of  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  para-military  personnel  and  political 
advisers  and  mercenaries"  in  the  Congo.  In  its 
resolution  of  February  21  the  Security  Council 
urged  "that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of  all 
Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  .  .  .  person- 
nel and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Command.  .  .  ." 1  In  our  view  this  reso- 
lution, among  other  things,  gave  the  Secretary- 
General  the  necessary  mandate  he  had  so  long 
needed  to  work  more  actively  toward  a  solution  of 
that  problem.  One  result  of  this  new  mandate  was 
the  opening  of  negotiations  between  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Belgian 
Government. 

The  General  Assembly  has  been  informed  of 
these  negotiations  in  Brussels,  and  we  remain 
hopefully  confident  that  as  a  result  of  these  nego- 
tiations, as  well  as  negotiations  with  the  Congolese 
authorities,  rapid  progress  will  be  made  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Congo  of  all  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  and  mercenaries.  In  a  document 2 
circulated  by  the  representative  of  Belgium  the 
General  Assembly  was  informed  that  his  Govern- 
ment has  confirmed  its  acceptance  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  February  21  and  has  decided 
to  withdraw,  insofar  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  the 
personnel  referred  to  and  to  assist  the  United 
Nations  in  urging  Congolese  authorities  to  accept 
the  viewpoint  of  the  United  Nations  on  this 
question. 

As  we  examined  the  resolution  in  Document 
A/L.339,  we  noted  that  on  a  number  of  critical 
points  the  language  was  inconsistent  with  the  facts. 
The  second  and  third  preambular  paragraphs  have 
it  that  the  central  factor  in  the  present  grave  situa- 
tion in  the  Congo  is  the  continued  presence  of  for- 
eign nationals  in  the  Congo  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  has  refused  to  comply  with  the 
most  recent  Security  Council  resolution.  We 
agree  that  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  na- 
tionals is  one  of  the  central  factors,  but  we  do  not 
agree  that  their  presence  is  the  central  factor.  I 
will  presently  touch  on  other  aspects  which,  in  our 
view,  are  no  less  important.  But  from  what  I 
have  said  on  the  question  of  Belgian  compliance 
with  the  Security  Council  resolution,  it  should  be 


clear  why  my  delegation  cannot  support  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  second  paragraph  nor  in 
the  first  operative  paragraph  of  this  resolution. 

Coming  to  the  second  operative  paragraph,  we 
feel  that  the  imposition  of  a  21-day  deadline  with 
a  strong  hint  of  sanctions  to  follow  in  case  of 
failure  would  only  make  any  solution  of  the  Congo 
problem  more  difficult. 

Having  these  views  and  because  of  our  active 
collaboration  with  the  sponsors  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  February  21,  we  therefore 
approached  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  with 
suggested  amendments  which  we  felt  would 
strengthen  their  resolution  by  bringing  it  up  tc 
date,  by  encouraging  a  broadening  of  negotiations 
and  by  providing  a  resolution  which  all  member: 
could  support  and  which  would  enable  this  Gen 
eral  Assembly  to  bring  the  force  of  its  moral  prea 
sure  to  bear  unanimously  and  more  effectively.  . 
But  the  cosponsors  of  this  draft  resolution  re 
jected  these  suggestions,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  United  States  will  have  to  voti 
against  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  Docu 
ment  A/L.339. 

As  far  as  the  United  Nations  efforts  in  the  Con 
go  are  concerned,  one  of  the  most  significant  cor 
tributions  to  reason  was  the  issuance  of  the  report 
of  the  Conciliation  Commission,  in  our  opinion. 

Africa,  a  great  new  continent  coming  to  free 
dom,  will  seek  in  every  direction  for  new  policies 
for  new  directions,  and  certainly  we  in  Americ: 
would  wish  to  put  no  limits  on  the  Africans'  f re' 
search.  It  is  their  policy,  it  is  their  continent 
They  must  decide  what  forms  and  structures  bes 
fit  the  emerging  "African  personality."  But  w 
do  not  believe  that  the  search  can  be  fruitful! 
made  against  a  background  of  anarchy. 

The  restoration  of  stability  is  a  precondition  o 
all  else,  and  what  we  seek  in  this  fateful  debate  i 
to  bring  the  nations  back  to  the  state  of  mind  i 
which  conciliation  and  compromise  are  seen  to  b 
the  only  safe  avenues  to  the  future. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  our  rivalries  and  ou 
voting  blocs.  It  is  not  the  afflictions  of  the  col 
war.  It  is  not  ideological  victories  or  nationali; 
trials  of  strength.  It  is  quite  simply  to  attemj 
to  bring  peace  back  to  this  country.  This  ca 
only  be  by  way  of  compromise,  and  I  believe 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  868. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/4782. 
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orking  compromise  exists  in  the  proposals  of 
ie  Conciliation  Commission. 

inclusions  of  Conciliation  Commission  Report 

The  United  States  fully  endorses  its  major  con- 
usions.  In  particular,  we  note  that  the  Com- 
ission  found : 

First,  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  agreement  with 
leir  opponents  and  achieve  a  peaceful  solution 
•  the  crisis  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Congolese 
aders. 

Second,  that  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  loi 
>ndamentale  are  well  founded.  It  is  convinced 
lat  this  law  is  incomplete  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
seds  of  the  Congo.  Consequently,  the  Commis- 
on  found  that  its  amendment  or  replacement  by 
new  constitution  as  soon  as  possible  would  con- 
ibute  greatly  to  a  solution  of  the  crisis. 
We  believe  the  United  Nations  ought  to  en- 
iurage  the  Congolese  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
ach  agreement  among  themselves  on  a  new  con- 
itution,  bearing  in  mind  that  until  such  agree- 
ent  is  reached  and  receives  popular  endorse- 
ent  it  remains  desirable  that  all  concerned  up- 
rid  the  fundamental  law  as  the  basic  law  of  the 
public. 

Third,  the  Commission  considers  it  essential 
tat  the  Congolese  army  and  other  armed  groups 
)w  operating  in  the  territory  should  be  insulated 
om  politics  and  reorganized.  It  suggests  this 
organization  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance 
:  the  United  Nations  through  a  comprehensive 
heme  under  a  national  defense  council  to  be  set 
y  by  the  central  government.  During  the  period 
hen  the  armed  forces  are  being  reorganized,  the 
nited  Nations  Forces  in  the  Congo  should  assist 
te  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
•der  throughout  the  entire  territory  in  coopera- 
mi  with  the  local  authorities,  and  also  to  help 
"otect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  state. 
The  concept  of  reorganization  of  these  forces 
is  already  been  accepted  by  the  Security  Council, 
here  can  certainly  be  no  quarrel  with  this  recom- 
endation. 

Fourth,  the  Conciliation  Commission  came  to 
-e  conclusion  that  under  present  conditions  a 
deral  form  of  government  can  alone  preserve 
e  country's  unity  and  integrity.  It  believed 
at  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  Congolese 
aders  to  reach  an  agreement  on  such  a  constitu- 
mi.   However,  the  Commission  believed  that  this 


was  a  matter  upon  which  only  the  Congolese  peo- 
ple and  Parliament  can  finally  pronounce. 

The  United  States  endorses  this  conclusion  as 
formulated  by  the  Conciliation  Commission,  it 
being  understood  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
Congolese  alone  to  decide. 

Fifth,  the  Commission  condemned  "the  inhu- 
mane practice  of  resorting  to  executions  to  elimi- 
nate political  opponents  or  in  reprisals."  It  called 
for  the  immediate  release  of  all  political  prisoners 
and  the  cessation  of  "arbitrary  arrests  and  execu- 
tions of  political  leaders." 

The  United  States  supports  this  suggestion 
utterly. 

Sixth,  the  Commission  also  found  that  the  re- 
convening of  Parliament  is  essential  to  reach  any 
solution  to  the  political  crisis  and  urged  that  ade- 
quate measures  should  be  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Force  to  give  protection  to  such  members 
of  Parliament  as  might  desire  it. 

We  concur  fully  with  that,  too. 

As  the  Conciliation  Commission  pointed  out, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  significant  events  in 
the  Congo  since  its  work  was  completed.  One  of 
these  is  the  Tananarive  conference.  We  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
gard the  conference  as  having  taken  decisions. 
We  regard  it  as  a  first  and  indispensable  step  in 
the  process  of  consultation  among  the  Congolese 
leaders. 

But  the  work  of  the  consultation  is  far  from 
complete,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  either  cyni- 
cism or  despair  about  the  progress  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  justified.  That  conference  was  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  search  for  new  political  institu- 
tions to  replace  those  established  at  the  outset,  not 
a  year  ago.  We  assume  that  after  a  series  of 
meetings  take  place  among  all  of  the  leaders,  new 
institutions  and  arrangements  will  be  submitted 
for  popular  approval,  either  by  direct  consulta- 
tion of  all  the  people  or  by  Parliament  acting  as 
a  constituent  assembly.  The  method  is  up  to  the 
Congolese  themselves,  but  we  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  international  acceptance  can  come  only 
after  indication  that  the  people  of  the  Congo  have 
somehow  indicated  their  approval  of  the  new 
arrangements. 

For  the  present,  and  while  conciliation  efforts 
continue,  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Congo's  international  position.    We  recognize  the 
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Congo  as  a  single,  unified  state,  governed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  bequeathed 
to  it  by  Belgium,  with  President  Kasavubu  as  its 
only  legally  appointed  head. 

With  these  views  in  mind,  it  should  be  clear  why 
the  United  States  warmly  supports  the  resolution 
contained  in  Document  A/L.340.  We  believe  this 
resolution  embodies  the  principal  findings  of  the 
Conciliation  Commission,  whose  studies  I  am  sure 
will  be  found  most  important  in  the  historic  per- 
spective of  the  solution  of  this  grave  problem. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  nation  has  the  right 
to  dictate  precisely  how  the  Congo  should  resolve 
its  political  structure.  That,  of  course,  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congolese.  But  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  own  history,  has  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  organizing  a  young  country 
along  democratic  lines.  We  had  to  find  a  way  of 
uniting  13  disparate  states  in  this  continent  of 
ours.  The  Congo  has  had  to  find  a  way  of  uniting 
several  provinces.  Our  own  experience  with  both 
federation  and  with  confederation  naturally 
makes  us  partial  to  federation.  We  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way  that  only  true  federation  could  do 
the  job,  and  we  think  the  Congolese  will  also  soon 
discover  this. 

I  need  not  spell  out  the  shape  of  such  a  solution. 
It  is  for  the  Congolese  to  devise  it  themselves. 
But  we  should  spell  out  the  consequences  of  the 
alternatives. 

Amendments  Submitted  by  Seven  African  States 

I  turn  to  the  amendments  submitted  by  seven 
African  states  in  Document  A/L.342. 

The  United  States  supported  wholeheartedly 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
February  21.  We  believe  that  resolution  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  then,  and  we  believe  that 
resolution  has  a  particular  importance  because  it 
gave  the  Secretary-General  for  the  first  time  a 
sufficient  mandate.  For  this  reason  we  will  not 
be  able  to  support  the  proposed  deletion  in  the 
first  operative  paragraph  of  ^Resolution  340  of  the 
words  "more  particularly  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  21  February  1961." 

The  second  proposed  amendment  puts  forward 
new  language  for  operative  paragraph  5  with 
which  we  do  not  disagree.  Having  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
and  its  conclusions,  concerning  the  need  for  a 
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meeting  of  the  Parliament  under  conditions  d 
safety  for  all  in  order  that  the  constitutional 
structure  might  be  considered  and,  if  necessary 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  support  the  original 
language  of  operative  paragraph  5  of  the  reso 
lution.  There  is  also  a  question  in  our  mind  oi 
the  propriety  of  the  General  Assembly's  calling 
upon  the  Chief  of  State  along  the  lines  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  We  do  not  question  the  au 
thority  of  the  Chief  of  State,  President  Kasavubu 
to  convene  the  Parliament.  In  fact,  he  clearlj 
has  that  authority  under  the  fundamental  law 
For  these  reasons  the  United  States  delegatioi 
will  abstain  on  this  portion  of  the  amendment 

The  third  portion  of  the  amendment  would  af 
feet  the  title  of  the  seven-member  commission  t( 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  General  As 
sembly  to  assist  the  Congolese  leaders  to  achiev 
reconciliation  and  end  the  political  crisis.  W 
agree  with  the  sponsors  that  a  commission  of  as 
sistance  is  a  more  responsive  name,  and  for  thi 
reason  we  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  portion  of  th 
amendments  contained  in  A/L.342. 

The  remaining  draft  resolution  is  that  sub 
mitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Document  A/L.34) 
If  the  General  Assembly  passes  Kesolution  340  th 
Soviet  draft  resolution  would  seem  superfluous 
since  with  one  exception  the  Soviet  draft  contain 
nothing  which  will  not  have  been  approved  in  th 
other.  The  exception  is,  of  course,  the  21-da; 
deadline  for  the  convening  of  Parliament  of  th. 
Eepublic  of  the  Congo.  This  insertion  we  believ 
is  unwarranted  and  manifest  interference  in  th 
domestic  affairs  of  a  member  state.  If,  therefore 
this  resolution  comes  to  the  vote,  the  United  State 
will  be  obliged  to  vote  against  it. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  1600  4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  tt 
Congo, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  danger  of  civil  war  and  foreig 
intervention  and  at  the  threat  to  international  peace  an 
security, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Commi 


'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1600  (XV)  (A/L.340  and  Add.  1- 
and  Add.  3/Corr.  1)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  on  Apr.  15  by 
vote  of  60  (including  U.S.)  to  16,  with  23  abstentions. 
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n  appointed  in  pursuance  of  paragraph  3  of  its  resolu- 
n  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960, 
Mindful  of  the  desire  of  the  Congolese  people  for  a  solu- 
n  of  the  crisis  in  the  Congo  through  national  reconcilia- 
n  and  return  to  constitutionality  without  delay, 
Voting  with  concern  the  many  difficulties  that  have 
sen  in  the  way  of  effective  functioning  of  the  United 
tions  operation  in  the  Congo, 

L.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  and  the  Se- 
:ity  Council  resolutions  on  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 
re  particularly  the  Council  resolution  of  21  February 
)1; 

!.  Calls  upon  the  Congolese  authorities  concerned  to 
iist  from  attempting  a  military  solution  to  their  prob- 
is  and  to  resolve  them  by  peaceful  means ; 
I.  Considers  it  essential  that  necessary  and  effective 
asures  be  taken  by  the  Secretary-General  immediately 
prevent  the  introduction  of  arms,  military  equipment 
I  supplies  into  the  Congo,  except  in  conformity  with 
s  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations ; 
t.  Urges  the  immediate  release  of  all  members  of  Parlia- 
nt  and  members  of  provincial  assemblies  and  all  other 
itical  leaders  now  under  detention ; 
i.  Urges  the  convening  of  Parliament  without  delay, 
;h  safe  conduct  and  security  extended  to  the  members 
Parliament  by  the  United  Nations,  so  that  Parliament 
y  take  the  necessary  decisions  concerning  the  forma- 
a  of  a  national  government  and  on  the  future  consti- 
ional  structure  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  ac- 
dance  with  the  constitutional  processes  laid  down  in 
:  Loi  fondamentale  ; 

>.  Decides  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Conciliation  of 
en  members  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
neral  Assembly  to  assist  the  Congolese  leaders  to 
lieve  reconciliation  and  to  end  the  political  crisis; 
'.  Urges  the  Congolese  authorities  to  co-operate  fully 
the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security 
mcil  and  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  accord  all 
ilities  essential  to  the  performance  by  the  United  Na- 
ns of  functions  envisaged  in  those  resolutions. 

solution  1599  5 

"he  General  Assembly, 

lecalling  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September 
K)  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  of  14 
y,  22  July  and  9  August  1960  and,  more  particularly, 
t  of  21  February  1961,  urging  the  immediate  with- 
wal  and  evacuation  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
itary  and  paramilitary  personnel  and  political  advisers 
under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  mercenaries, 
deploring  that  despite  all  these  requests  the  Govern- 
at  of  Belgium  has  not  yet  complied  with  the  resolu- 
is  and  that  such  non-compliance  has  mainly  contributed 
:he  further  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 
'onvinced  that  the  central  factor  in  the  present  grave 
lation  in  the  Congo  is  the  continued  presence  of  Bel- 


U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1599(XV)  (A/L.  339  and  Add.  1-5)  ; 
pted  in  plenary  on  Apr.  15  by  a  vote  of  61  to  5,  with 
abstentions   (including  U.S.). 


gian  and  other  foreign  military  and  paramilitary  per- 
sonnel and  political  advisers,  and  mercenaries,  in  total 
disregard  of  repeated  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  accept  its 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
comply  fully  and  promptly  with  the  will  of  the  Security 
Council  and  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Decides  that  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military 
and  paramilitary  personnel  and  political  advisers  not 
under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  mercenaries, 
shall  be  completely  withdrawn  and  evacuated ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  exert  their  influence  and 
extend  their  co-operation  to  effect  the  implementation  of 
the  present  resolution. 


Question  of  the  Future 
of  Ruanda-Urundi 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on 
April  10,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  April  21. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BINGHAM 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3686 

The  United  States  is  gravely  concerned  with 
the  course  of  developments  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi  during  the  recent  past.  We 
are  even  more  concerned  that  if  these  develop- 
ments continue — if  for  example  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity given  the  people  of  this  territory  to 
express  their  will  openly  through  democratic 
processes  in  the  very  near  f  uture — the  same  trends 
which  disturb  us  so  much  today  may  continue 
until  the  point  of  no  return  has  been  reached. 
If  this  should  happen,  all  of  us  will  have  been 
party  to  a  failure  by  the  United  Nations  and  we 
shall  not  have  discharged  our  duty  in  accordance 
with  our  stated  views  as  contained  in  chapter  XII 
of  the  charter. 

Last  fall,  when  the  General  Assembly  selected 
Ambassador  [Max  H.]  Dorsinville  [of  Haiti]  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Ruanda-Urundi, 
my  delegation  applauded,  confident  that  no  finer 
choice  could  have  been  made.  Here  we  have  a 
man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  sensitivity,  a 
man  who  visited  Ruanda-Urundi  with  the  1957 
visiting  mission,  a  man  who  served  for  years  on 
the  Trusteeship  Council — indeed  a  distinguished 
President  of  that  Council.     To  serve  with  him, 
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the  Assembly,  also  with  great  wisdom,  selected 
two  other  distinguished  and  eminently  qualified 
persons,  Mayi  Rahnema  of  Iran  and  Ernest  Gas- 
sou  of  Togo.  One  would  have  thought  that  such 
a  Commission  would  surely  succeed  in  its  mission, 
and  yet  the  truth  is  that  the  Commission  did  not 
succeed.  It  did  not  because  the  illegal  coup 
d'etat  that  had  taken  place  before  its  arrival  pre- 
sented it  with  an  inflexible  political  situation  and 
because  it  lacked  the  one  essential  ingredient  with- 
out which  success  was  impossible:  full  coopera- 
tion by  the  representatives  of  the  Administering 
Authority  in  the  territory. 

From  the  statement  of  Ambassador  Dorsinville, 
and  from  the  documents  we  have  before  us,  we 
can  readily,  and,  I  think,  logically,  conclude  that 
the  Belgian  Government  has  been  prepared  to 
extend  the  hand  of  cooperation,  whereas  the  local 
administrators  in  Euanda-Urundi  have  been  more 
inclined  to  withdraw  it.  Unfortunately  we  are 
unable  to  read  minds,  and  we  therefore  have  no 
alternative  but  to  reach  conclusions  based  on 
actual  events.  The  Government  of  Belgium  can- 
not avoid  full  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  territory,  and  if  it  is  true  that  its  local 
administration  is  allowed  to  negate  official  Bel- 
gian policy,  then  the  Belgian  Government  itself 
must  bear  responsibility  and  should,  in  our  view, 
take  immediate  steps  to  insure  that  its  policy  is 
carried  out  within  this  territory  until  it  achieves 
independence.  We  are  confident  that  it  can  and 
will  do  so. 

Ambassador  Dorsinville  pointed  out  with  con- 
siderable eloquence  that  the  United  Nations  is 
today  faced  with  a  completely  new  situation.  It 
is  that  situation  to  which  we  must  now  address 
ourselves.  We  cannot  change  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  but  what  we  do  here  can  have  a  vital 
effect  on  the  future. 

The  draft  resolution x  which  is  now  before  you 
is  not  in  all  respects  as  we  would  have  preferred  to 
see  it.  But  other  cosponsors  no  doubt  feel  the 
same  way  for  different  reasons.  In  the  drafting 
of  this  proposed  resolution,  there  has  been  a  spirit 
of  mutual  accommodation  among  the  cosponsors, 
and  we  believe  it  represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise of  several  points  of  view. 

This  draft  resolution  has  but  one  aim,  that  by 
1962  Ruanda-Urundi  should  achieve  full  national 
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independence  in  accordance  with  the  freely  ex 
pressed  will  of  its  people  in  that  territory.  We  d< 
not  have,  nor  should  others  have,  any  favorec 
political  party  within  this  territory.  All  partie 
must  be  free  to  participate  in  elections  withou 
any  pressure  or  fear  obstructing  either  campaign 
ing  or  balloting.  The  election  procedures,  includ 
ing  the  method  of  balloting,  must  be  satisfactor 
to  the  U.N.  Commission,  reconstituted  as  a  grou 
of  three  U.N.  Commissioners. 

Before  these  events  can  take  place,  howev 
there  must  be  a  general  and  complete  amnesty  o 
political  prisoners  and  return  of  the  refugee; 
The  distinguished  representative  of  Belgium  tol 
us  that  the  refugee  problem  was  in  the  process  c 
solution.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  efforts  of  tfc 
Administering  Authority  in  this  respect  will  r 
intensified. 

And  what  about  the  amnesty  ?  It  is  clear  to  a 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  that  this  above  all  other  problen 
is  the  key  to  the  holding  of  a  fair  referendum  q 
the  Mwami  and  fair  legislative  elections.  In  i 
Eesolution  1579  the  General  Assembly  called  i( 
"a  complete  and  unconditional  amnesty."  Th. 
recommendation  has  not  been  fully  carried  out, } 
part,  at  least,  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  j 
to  its  meaning.  Was  it,  for  example,  intend, 
that  the  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  those 
prison  for  crimes  not  related  to  the  1959  troubl 
or  to  other  essentially  political  activities?  T\ 
think  not.  Or  was  it  intended  that  this  amnesi 
should  be  extended  to  persons  who  had  been  co: 
victed  of  actual  political  killing  ?  Again,  we  thii 
not.  It  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  politic 
assassins  should  be  allowed  to  go  scot  free. 

Building  on  a  suggestion  made  in  the  origin 
statement  of  the  distinguished  representative 
Belgium,  the  present  draft  resolution  sets  up 
tripartite  committee  to  review  with  the  Admi 
istering  Authority  those  cases  in  which  the  i 
dividuals    concerned    have    been    convicted 
charged  with  serious  crimes  such  as  homicide.  "V 
understand  that  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
these  cases,  of  which  about  half  are  in  prison  a: 
the  rest  out  of  the  country.    The  committee  is 
consist  of  one  person  selected  by  three  disintt 
ested  governments  to  be  designated  by  the  Genei 
Assembly. 

Except  for  the  small  group  convicted  of, 
charged  with,  serious  crimes,  all  others  wh< 
misdoings,  if  any,  were  connected  with  politi 
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jtivities  should  be  amnestied  automatically  and 
amediately.  Once  this  process  has  been  com- 
leted,  the  basic  hindrance  to  fair  elections  will 
ive  been  removed.  All  political  parties  will  then 
)  able  to  campaign  openly  and  actively  under 
mditions  of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  United 
ations  Commissioners  would  be  on  the  spot  to 
ipervise  this  process. 

In  suggesting  the  month  of  August  for  the 
iferendum  and  the  elections  we  have  set  the 
ites  as  early  as  we  believe  is  practicable  in  view 
!  all  that  must  be  done  beforehand,  including 
ie  return  of  the  refugees,  the  amnesty  for  politi- 
,1  offenders,  and  the  necessary  preparations  for 
.e  elections  themselves. 
My  delegation  believes  it  to  be  important  that, 

order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
)ters,  all  too  many  of  whom  are  unfortunately 
literate,  it  is  important  that  the  referendum  on 
ie  Mwami  be  held  separately  from  the  legislative 
ections,  preferably  a  week  or  two  later.  But  we 
ive  been  willing  to  leave  this  matter  open,  to  be 
itermined  on  the  spot  by  the  Administering 
uthority  and  the  U.N".  Commissioners. 
We  realize  that  there  exists  today  if  not  ani- 
osity,  at  least  tension,  between  the  members  of 
e  United  Nations  Commission  and  the  local 
Iministration  in  the  territory.  We  have  no 
usions  whatsoever  about  the  difficulty  of  elim- 
ating  these  tensions,  but  we  also  know  that  the 
•oblem  which  is  Euanda-Urundi  is  of  over- 
ling importance. 

In  all  earnestness  we  appeal  to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
nment  and  its  officials  to  cooperate  without 
servation  with  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
nited  Nations.  One  fact  must  be  accepted,  and 
lis  is  that  the  United  Nations,  and  by  that  I 
i  >an  almost  all  of  its  members,  are  interested  in 
just  and  lasting  solution  which  can  be  achieved 
J  ly  through  open  and  free  democratic  processes. 
'ie  would  also  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
luted  Nations  Commission  to  rise  above  an 
iderstandable  feeling  that  their  task  in  the 
Ijture  will  be  an  impossible  one.  Lesser  men 
■  i\d  not  do  this.  We  appeal  to  all  to  cooperate 
i  the  true  meaning  of  that  word. 
In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  all  members  of  this 
^nmittee  to  base  their  judgment  and  their  eval- 

tion  on  what  is  practical  and  not  on  what  may 
I  theoretically  desirable,  on  what  is  fact  and  not 
iat  we  might  wish  fact  to  be. 
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We  believe  that  the  draft  resolution  is,  in  the 
main,  constructive  and  that,  if  carried  out,  the 
people  of  Euanda-Urundi  will  be  able,  fairly  and 
freely,  to  express  their  views  for  the  future  and 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  their 
independence. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION2 

The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Declaration  on  the  granting  of  independence  to 
colonial  countries  and  peoples,3 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1579  (XV)  and  1580  (XV) 
of  20  December  1960  concerning  the  future  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi, 

Having  received  the  interim  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Ruanda-Urundi '  appointed  under 
resolution  1579  (XV), 

Regretting  the  failure  of  the  Administering  Authority 
to  implement  fully  and  effectively  the  terms  of  resolution 
1579  (XV),  the  resistance  to  such  implementation  by  the 
local  representatives  of  the  Administering  Authority  in 
Ruanda-Urundi  and  their  failure  to  co-operate  fully  and 
effectively  with  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Ruanda-Urundi, 

Regretting  the  de  facto  recognition  by  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  of  governmental  bodies  in  Ruanda  which 
were  established  by  irregular  and  unlawful  means  and 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  representative  of  all 
segments  of  the  population  in  the  absence  of  free  and 
fair  elections  on  the  basis  of  direct  universal  adult  suf- 
frage, as  envisaged  in  resolution  1579  (XV), 

Regretting  also  the  setting  up  of  governmental  bodies 
in  Urundi  on  the  basis  of  communal  elections,  contrary 
to  the  assurances  given  by  the  Administering  Authority 
that  communal  elections  were  purely  administrative  and 
had  no  political  character, 

Noting  the  several  statements  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Administering  Authority  conveying  assurances  that  it 
will  co-operate  fully  with  the  United  Nations  in  Ruanda- 
Urundi, 

Having  heard  the  views  of  the  petitioners  from  Ruanda- 
Urundi, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Ruanda-Urundi  for  their 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them 
under  General  Assembly  resolutions  1579  (XV)  and  1580 
(XV); 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  as  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of 


'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1605  (XV)  ( A/C.4/L.678,  as  amend- 
ed) ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Apr.  21  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  1  (Belgium),  with  4  abstentions  (France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Union  of  South  Africa). 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1514  (XV)  ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  27. 

4  U.N.  doc.  A/4706  and  Add.  1. 
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resolution  1579  (XV)  are  fully  implemented  by  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Ruanda-Urundi  before  tbe  legislative 
elections ; 

3.  Recognizes  tbat  tbe  Government  of  Belgium  is  alone 
responsible  for  tbe  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi  and  accountable  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  its  responsibilities  as  Administering  Authority 
cannot  in  any  way  be  abdicated  to  local  political  bodies 
and  leaders  until  after  appropriate  democratic  institu- 
tions have  been  set  up  and  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
terminated,  all  with  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations ; 

4.  Considers  it  necessary  that,  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  governments  on  the  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tive elections  to  be  held  in  1961,  broad-based  caretaker 
governments  be  constituted  immediately  in  both  parts  of 
the  Trust  Territory  to  attend  to  current  affairs  of  admin- 
istration and  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Administering  Authority  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

5.  Declares  that  it  is  clearly  the  obligation  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Administering  Authority  to  create  the 
necessary  conditions  and  atmosphere  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  national  elections  and  not  to  permit  any  local 
authorities  to  impede  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly ; 

6.  Decides  that  the  referendum  on  the  question  of  the 
Mwami,  contemplated  in  resolution  1580  (XV),  and  the 
legislative  elections  in  Ruanda-Urundi  should  be  held  in 
the  month  of  August  1961  on  the  basis  of  direct  universal 
adult  suffrage,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  that  these  be  organized  by  the  Administering 
Authority  in  full  consultation  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  actual  dates  to  be 
fixed,  after  mutual  consultation,  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances ; 

7.  Decides  further  that  the  questions  to  be  put  at  the 
referendum  on  the  question  of  the  Mwami  in  Ruanda 
should  be  the  following : 

"1.  Do  you  wish  to  retain  the  institution  of  the  Mwami 
in  Ruanda? 

"2.  If  so,  do  you  wish  Kigeli  V  to  continue  as  the  Mwami 
of  Ruanda?"; 

8.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  composed  of  three  members  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  20  December  1960,  hereafter  to  be 
designated  United  Nations  Commissioners,  to  return  to 
Ruanda-Urundi  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  assist  and 
advise  the  Administering  Authority  in  the  full  and  proper 
implementation  of  resolution  1579  (XV)  and  the  present 
resolution,  and  to  perform  the  other  tasks  entrusted  to  it ; 

9.  Notes  the  information  given  by  the  representative  of 
the  Administering  Authority  concerning  measures  of  am- 
nesty already  implemented,  and  recommends  that: 

(a)  Full  and  unconditional  amnesty,  as  envisaged  in 
resolution  1579  (XV),  be  immediately  granted  by  the 
Administering  Authority ; 

(&)  The  few  remaining  cases  which,  in  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority's  view,  are  guilty  of  "very  grave  crimes" 
be  examined  by  a  Special  Commission  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  three  Member  States  to  be  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  re- 
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lease  from  prison  or  return  from  abroad  in  the  full  imp! 
mentation  of  the  Assembly's  recommendation  concernir 
amnesty  not  later  than  two  months  before  the  nation; 
elections ; " 

10.  Notes  the  observations  contained  in  paragrapl 
199-203  of  the  interim  report  of  the  United  Nations  Cor 
mission  for  Ruanda-Urundi  and  calls  upon  the  Admini 
tering  Authority  to  observe  strictly  its  internation; 
obligations  under  the  Trusteeship  Agreement ; 

11.  Requests  the  Administering  Authority  to  ensu 
that  the  material  conditions  essential  to  the  successf 
discharge  by  the  United  Nations  Commissioners  of  the 
responsibilities,  such  as  housing,  office  space,  travel  f 
cilities,  information  and  the  free  use  of  official  broadcas 
ing  facilities  are  provided,  and  that  the  local  authoriti 
co-operate  fully  with  them ; 

12.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  B 
anda-Urundi  to  submit  a  report  on  the  implementation 
the  present  resolution  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  si 
teenth  session ; 

13.  Decides  to  maintain  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  t; 
present  session,  without  closing  the  debate  thereon,  a; 
authorizes  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Ruand 
Urundi,  in  the  event  that  the  performance  of  its  dutj 
is  hindered  through  deliberate  obstruction  or  lack  of  t" 
requisite  co-operation  from  any  quarter,  to  return  to  Hea 
quarters  and  request  the  President  of  the  General  A 
sembly  to  reconvene  the  Assembly  immediately  to  cc 
sider  further  measures  essential  to  the  discharge  of  t 
United  Nations  obligations  with  respect  to  the  Trust  Tj 
ritory  of  Ruanda-Urundi; 

14.  Calls  upon  the  Administering  Authority  to  resc* 
Legislative  Order  No.  221/296  of  25  October  1960,  so  as: 
ensure  that  there  is  no  unwarranted  interference  wj 
the  exercise  of  public  freedom  and  that  no  persons  m 
be  removed  or  detained  without  recourse  to  due  process 
law; 

15.  Reiterates  its  conviction  that  the  best  future  J 
Ruanda-Urundi  lies  in  the  accession  of  that  Territory 
independence  as  a  single,  united  and  composite  State; 

16.  Considers  that  the  full  implementation  of  all  t 
provisions  of  the  present  resolution  will  enable  the  Genei 
Assembly  at  its  sixteenth  session  to  consider  the  terrnii 
tion  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  at  the  earliest  possi 
date. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Maj 
(press  release  283)  that  Robert  F.  Woodwai 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Chi 


'The  General  Assembly  on  Apr.  21  appointed  Bra 
Canada,  and  Tunisia  as  members  of  the  Special  Comn 
sion. 


Department  of  State  Bull* 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Imfirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  27  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
I'tions : 

Tohn  A.  Calhoun  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
l|  Chad.      (For  biographic  details,   see  Department  of 
siite  press  release  285  dated  May  3.) 
[J.  Alexis  Johnson  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 

'»y  22,  796J 


Germany 

Second  agreement  regarding  certain  matters  arising  from 
validation  of  German  dollar  bonds.     Signed  at  Bonn 
August  16,  I960.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  May  4,  1961. 

Greece 

Agreement  concerning  the  close-out  of  the  collection  ac- 
counts of  the  agricultural  commodities  agreements  of 
June  24,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3449,  3450,  and  3553), 
August  8,  1956,  as  supplemented  and  amended  (TIAS 
3633,  3741,  and  3779),  and  December  18,  1957  (TIAS 
3959).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  April  3 
and  13,  1961.    Entered  into  force  April  13,  1961. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Without  reservation  as  to  acceptance. 
*  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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juld  serve  as  acting  U.S.  representative  to  the 
nth  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission 
r  Latin  America  (ECLA),  held  at  Santiago, 
ay  4-17. 

William  V.  Turnage,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
rved  as  alternate.  Advisers  to  the  delegation 
eluded : 

omas  R.  Favell,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic 
iffairs,  American  Embassy,  Santiago 
ron  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Deputy  Director  for  Pro- 
gram, International  Cooperation  Administration 
chael  G.  Kelakos,  Officer-in-Charge,  Economic  Affairs, 
Dffice  of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Iph  C.  Korp,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

thony  J.  Poirier,  Deputy  Director,  American  Republics 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Tbert  F.  Propps,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

win  C.  Rendall,  Office  of  International  Financial  and 
Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
■lvin  E.  Sinn,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional  Eco- 
aomic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

seph  B.  Tisinger  III,  Second  Secretary,  American  Em- 
)assy,  Santiago 

ECLA,  one  of  the  four  U.N.  regional  economic 
mmissions,  was  established  in  1948.  It  has  24 
imbers — the  21  American  Republics,  France,  the 
jtherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom — and  two 
sociate  members,  British  Guiana,  and  the  fed- 
ition  of  The  West  Indies. 

The  Commission  was  concerned  with  a  17- 
m  agenda  in  the  economic,  social,  and  organiza- 
>nal  fields,  including  a  report  of  the  third  session 
the  Trade  Committee,  which  met  concurrently 
consider  recent  trends  in  regional  Latin  Ameri- 
ti  economic  integration. 


State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  280  dated  May  2.) 

James  K.  Penfield  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iceland.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
291  dated  May  4.) 

Edward  J.  Sparks  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uruguay.  ( For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
290  dated  May  4.) 

James  Wine  to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
282  dated  May  2.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Malaya,  March  28,  1961. 

Fisheries 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  of 
February  8,  1949  (TIAS  2089).  Done  at  Washington 
April  24,  1961.1 

Signatures:  Denmark2  and  United  Kingdom,"  May  2, 
1961 ;  Spain,2  May  5,  1961. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes.    Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1, 1961.3 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  April  24,  1961. 


BILATERAL 


m&* 


Pakistan 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  April  11,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4470, 
4579,  and  4720).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Karachi  April  22,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April  22, 
1961. 

Turkey 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  January  11,  1961  (TIAS  4669),  with  ex- 
change of  notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ankara  March  29,  1961.  Entered  into  force  March  29, 
1961. 


and  28,  1960.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1960.  Am 
dated  at  Santiago  November  2  and  12, 1960.  Entered  intt 
force  November  12, 1960. 

Canol  Project — Disposal  of  Pipeline  Facilities  in  Canada 

TIAS  4631.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washingtoi 
March  31,  1960.    Entered  into  force  March  31,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4632.    3  pf 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Indonesia,  amending  the  agreement  of  March  2,  1956,  a. 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Djakarta  De 
cember  7,  1960.     Entered  into  force  December  7,  1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4619.    7  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Greece— Signed  at  Athens  November  7,  1960.    Entered  into 

force  November  7, 1960.    With  related  notes. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4620.    4  pp.     50. 
Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya    relating  to  article  XVII  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember  9,    1954— Signed   at   Tripoli  November   3,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  November  3, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4621.    3  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  22,  1959, 
as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ankara  Oc- 
tober 22,  1960.    Entered  into  force  October  22,  1960. 

Technical  Cooperation— Cooperative  Program  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Livestock.  TIAS  4622.  4  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1951,  as  extended— Signed  at  Santiago  June  15, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  June  15, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4623.  3  pp. 
50. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indonesia.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Djakarta  No- 
vember 5,  1960.     Entered  into  force  November  5,  1960. 

Utilization  of  Boundary  Waters— Construction  of  Ami- 

stad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  River.    TIAS  4624.    2  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Mexico— Signed    at    Ciudad    Acuna,    Coahuila,    Mexico 

October  24,  1960.    Entered  into  force  October  24,  1960. 

Temporary   Tracking   Station   in   Magallanes    Province. 

TIAS  4627.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Chile.     Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Santiago  March  9 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  1-7 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  1  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulixetin  are  Nos.  243  of  April  21, 
253  of  April  24,  255,  257,  and  260  of  April  25, 
261  of  April  26,  265  of  April  27,  and  272  of  April  28. 


No.        Date 
*274    5/1 


f275 

276 

*277 

*278 

f279 

*280 

t281 
*282 

283 
*284 
*285 

286 

287 
*288 

t289 

♦290 

*291 

f292 
t294 


5/1 
5/1 
5/1 

5/1 

5/2 

5/2 


5/2 

5/2 

5/2 

5/3 

5/3 

5/3 

5/4 
5/6 

5/4 

5/4 

5/4 

5/6 
5/6 


295     5/6 


Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences. 

Visit  of  President  of  Tunisia  (rewrite). 

Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project. 

Cultural  exchange  (Middle  East  and 
Africa). 

Reception  for  African  ambassadors  and 
congressional  leaders. 

Delegation  to  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing (rewrite). 

Johnson  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  (bi- 
ographic details). 

Martin:  ITU  convention  and  radio 
regulations. 

Wine  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Lux- 
embourg  (biographic  details). 

Delegation  to  ninth  session  of  ECLA 
(rewrite). 

Johnson  receives  ICA  meritorious  serv- 
ice award. 

Calhoun  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Chad  (biographic  details). 

Rusk :  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Rusk :  news  conference. 

Smith  appointed  information  coordi- 
nator (biographic  details). 

Berle:  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade 
Council. 

Sparks  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Uruguay    (biographic  details). 

Penfield  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Iceland    (biographic  details). 

Cleveland :  Syracuse  University. 

Rowan :  "The  United  States  and  Revo- 
lution." 

Vice  President's  tour  of  south  and 
southeast  Asia. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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It  is  with  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  urgency  that 
x>me  tonight  to  speak  to  those  of  you  who  have 
d  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  this  12th 
nual  Bernadotte  Institute  on  World  Affairs, 
feel  new  pride  because  I  have  spoken  at  this 
jtitute  before  and  I  have  traveled  the  banquet 
■cuit  long  enough  to  know  that  the  biggest  com- 
iment  you  can  pay  any  speaker  is  to  invite  him 
ck.  Having  pointed  that  out,  I  feel  justified  in 
fing  that  if  I  bored  you  on  my  first  appearance 
ake  all  blame,  but  on  this  second  time  around — 
ill,  you  should  have  learned  your  lesson  the  first 
Qe. 

I  feel  a  new  sense  of  urgency  because  for  2y2 
)nths  now  I  have  been  in  the  State  Department, 
erally  trapped  in  the  maze  of  problems,  f  rustra- 
ns,  confusions,  and  hopes  and  fears  that  have 
:ome  a  part  of  our  dealings  with  the  other 
tions  of  the  world.  As  a  result  I  have  seen 
>re  clearly  than  I  ever  could  have  as  a  news- 
perman-private  citizen  the  dimensions  of  the 
illenge  to  human  liberty  that  hovers  over  our 
| rid;  I  have  come  to  understand  the  imperative 
;d  of  people  like  you  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
ficult  task  that  you  shall  be  asked  to  perform 
the  name  of  patriotism,  in  the  very  name  of 
man  freedom,  in  the  months  and  years  im- 
diately  ahead. 

My  scant  knowledge  of  history  tells  me  that 
>ple  rarely  sacrifice  out  of  ignorance.  In  our 
j  e  the  challenge  is  great,  the  future  full  of  peril, 
sacrifice  we  Americans  must.  That  is  why  I 
I  so  pleased  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  continues 
jtake  leadership  in  enlightening  Americans  to 

i Address  made  before  the  12th  annual  Count  Folke 
►nadotte  Institute  on  World  Affairs  at  Gustavus 
Wphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  on  May  6  (press  re- 
jte  294 ;  as-delivered  text) . 
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the  point  where  they  can  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  peaceful  world  community  that 
was  the  dream-to-death  of  Count  Folke  Berna- 
dotte and  is  the  dream  today  of  the  men  who  lead 
our  Nation. 

Without  any  attempt  to  be  melodramatic  let 
me  assure  you  in  this  audience  that  the  years  ahead 
will  be  extremely  painful  to  the  squeamish,  and 
I  rather  feel  that  under  these  circumstances  ig- 
norance will  provide  very  little  bliss.  I  suppose 
it  strikes  some  of  you  as  strange  that  a  State  De- 
partment official,  particularly  one  in  an  informa- 
tion branch,  should  talk  to  you  about  your  need 
to  be  fully  informed.  I  expect  that  some  of  you 
are  so  sure  that  our  primary  function  is  to  keep 
information  from  the  public  that  you  are  watching 
eagerly  to  see  how  many  bureaucratic  wraps  they 
have  been  able  to  drape  around  me  in  the  few 
weeks  I  have  been  in  Washington. 

A  few  days  ago  I  telephoned  an  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine  only  to  have  him 
pause  and  ask:  "Are  you  the  Carl  Rowan  who 
wrote  several  pieces  for  our  magazine  before  he 
sold  out  to  the  other  side?"  I  assured  him  that 
Government  salaries  are  such  that  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say  "who  gave  over  to  the 
other  side"  but  that  his  basic  identification  was 
correct. 

We  joked  and  exchanged  a  few  pleasantries  and 
then  got  on  with  the  business  at  hand,  but  I  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  his  opening 
remark.  I  knew  that  here  was  another  individual 
bothered  by  at  least  the  latent  assumption  that  the 
function  and  desire  of  Government  officials  is  to 
withhold  information  from  the  public — certainly 
to  disclose  as  little  about  Government  activities  as 
possible. 
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I  shall  be  candid  with  you.  During  these  weeks 
in  Washington  there  have  been  critical  moments 
when  I  have  wished  that  we  did  have  some  provi- 
sions for  sweeping  information  under  the  rug  so 
as  to  hide  it  from  that  zealous  band  of  newsmen 
who  cover  the  Nation's  Capital.  On  other  occa- 
sions I  have  wished  that  I  possessed  the  quality 
of  elocution  attributed  to  the  late  Cordell  Hull. 
The  oldtimers  say  that  frequently,  in  moments  of 
delicate  international  crises,  Mr.  Hull  would  be  be- 
sieged by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  He  would 
expound  for  perhaps  20  minutes  on  the  problem  at 
hand ;  then  the  delighted  newsmen  would  scramble 
madly  for  their  telephones.  A  wire  service  re- 
porter would  shout  to  his  headquarters,  "I've  got  a 
bulletin,  I've  got  a  bulletin.  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  said  today — er,  er,  uh — said  today 
— er,  uh.    Just  a  minute,  I'll  be  right  back." 

I  don't  know  whether  it's  true  or  not  that,  to 
stay  in  Washington  as  long  and  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  Mr.  Hull  did,  one  has  to  become  an  expert 
at  talking  long  while  revealing  nothing,  but  I  am 
certain  of  this :  Never  before  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory has  the  performance  of  the  press  been  so  cru- 
cial to  the  question  of  the  Nation's  very  survival. 
What  we  are  seeing  in  the  world  today  is  a  dra- 
matic conflict  played  to  a  theme  about  which  many 
of  you  in  this  audience  must  have  debated  many 
times :  Is  a  free  and  open  society  by  its  very  nature 
so  disadvantaged  that  it  cannot  win  in  mortal 
combat  with  a  dictatorial,  totalitarian  regime  % 

Information  Policies  and  a  Free  Press 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  President  Kennedy 
asserted : 

Today  no  war  has  been  declared — and  however  fierce 
the  struggle  may  be,  it  may  never  be  declared  in  tradi- 
tional fashion.  Our  way  of  life  is  under  attack.  Those 
who  make  themselves  our  enemy  are  advancing  around 
the  globe.  The  survival  of  our  friends  is  in  danger.  And 
yet  no  war  has  been  declared,  no  borders  have  been 
crossed  by  marching  troops,  no  missiles  have  been  fired. 

If  the  press  is  awaiting  a  declaration  of  war  before 
it  imposes  the  self-discipline  of  combat  conditions,  then 
I  can  only  say  that  no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to 
our  security.  If  you  are  awaiting  a  finding  of  "clear  and 
present  danger,"  then  I  can  only  say  that  the  danger  has 
never  been  more  clear  and  its  presence  has  never  been 
more  imminent. 

Emphasizing  the  dilemma  we  are  in,  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  are  matched 
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against  a  regime  whose  preparations  (for  conflict 
are  concealed,  not  published.  Its  mistakes  ar 
buried,  not  headlined.  Its  dissenters  are  silencec 
not  lionized.  No  expenditure  is  questioned,  n 
rumor  is  printed,  no  secret  is  revealed.  It  com 
ducts  the  cold  war,  in  short,  with  a  wartime  disci 
pline  no  democracy  would  ever  hope  or  wish  t 
match. 

Because  my  every  working  hour  is  spent  in  tha 
world  of  news  leaks,  trial  balloons,  rumor-mongei 
ing,  and  half  truths,  I  know  the  full  import  c] 
President  Kennedy's  remarks.  I  can  say,  as  di 
the  New  York  Times : 

...  it  is  more  essential  than  ever  that  the  people  I 
fully  informed  of  the  problems  and  of  the  perils  coi 
fronting  them.  This  is  a  responsibility  as  much  of  tl 
press  as  of  the  President.  But  it  is  equally  essential  th< 
the  secrets  of  military  technique  and — as  the  Preside] 
said — of  "covert  preparations  to  counter  the  enemy 
covert  operations" — be  kept  inviolate. 

But  troublesome  though  our  press  may  be,  ■ 
want  to  see  it  remain  free.  I  believe  that  to  a 
tempt  to  defeat  the  Russians  by  stifling  the  inst 
tutions  on  which  our  free  society  is  built  would  I 
worse  than  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  we  shall  hai 
given  up  so  much  that  we  shall  have  fought  f< 
nothing.  Thus  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Governmei 
I  work  for  will  be  so  zealous  and  liberal  in  i 
information  policies,  and  the  press  so  sincere  in  i 
efforts  of  self-restraint,  that  we  can  maintain  tl 
fully  informed  public  that  is  indispensable  to 
free  society  and  still  permit  those  who  lead  01 
Government  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
meet  the  insidious,  vicious  assaults  upon  hum; 
freedom  that  are  occurring  throughout  the  wor 
today. 

Challenges  Before  the  American  People 

So  tonight  let  me  begin  by  speaking  to  you  qui 
candidly  about  the  challenges  before  the  Americi 
people  as  I  see  them.  Let  me  speak  quite  open 
about  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  burdens  that  ma 
it  difficult  for  us  to  meet  these  challenges— bu 
dens  which,  by  their  very  nature,  increase  great 
the  dangers  we  face.  Let  me  speak  of  the  respo 
sibilities  that  no  government  alone  can  d 
charge — responsibilities  that  will  be  met  on 
when  individuals  like  you  assume  that  the  respc 
sibilities  are  yours. 

I  am  afraid  that  few  Americans  really  compi 
hend  the  rapidity  with  which  our  world  is  char 
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ig.  Who  in  this  audience  would  have  dreamed 
ist  10  years  ago  that  one  of  the  major  worries 
id  concerns  of  Americans  today  would  be  a  once 
'mote  place  called  Laos?  Who  among  you  had 
ry  notion  that  the  names  to  fill  today's  headlines 
i  newspapers  throughout  the  world  would  be 
asavubu,  Souvanna  Phouma,  Tshombe,  or  Kong 
e? 

The  world's  major  trouble  spots — Laos,  Cuba, 
te  Congo — are  all  areas  to  which  most  Americans 
ive  little  more  than  passing  thought  at  the  end 
:  World  War  II.  But  these  countries  are  of  vital 
»ncern  to  us  today — and  not  merely  because  the 
meaval  that  engulfs  them  poses  a  political- 
ilitary  threat  to  the  United  States  and  her  allies. 
ro  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  concerned  also 
scause  the  swift  social  changes,  the  awesome  ad- 
ince  in  man's  capacity  for  self-destruction,  have 
ade  us  acutely  aware  that  what  touches  part  of 
e  human  race  touches  all  of  mankind. 
In  our  era  of  almost  miraculously  advanced 
chnology  it  is  literally  true  that  the  cry  of  a 
mgry  child  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  can  be 
>,ard  by  the  well-fed  in  Washington  and  San 
rancisco;  that  the  anguish  of  the  enslaved  in 
ungary  or  Angola  draws  compassion  from  the 
'•ee  in  London  and  New  York.  Whether  we 
mericans  will  it  so  or  not,  our  lives  are  caught 
b  in  this  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"  that 
lis  encompassed  almost  two-thirds  of  humanity, 
his  great  mass  of  mankind,  groping  for  more  de- 
Int  standards  of  living  and  reaching  out  for  a 
,>w  measure  of  dignity,  is  destined  to  help  deter- 
:ine  the  kind  of  world  in  which  you  and  your 
.tildren  and  your  children's  children  will  live. 

cial  and  Political  Change 

Our  world  is  in  a  period  of  social  and  political 
iange  as  great  as  any  that  has  occurred  in  the 
;st  300  years.  The  old  colonial  society  is  crum- 
bing rapidly,  and  we  face  the  challenge  of  estab- 
ihing  a  new  world  order  that  will  embrace  as 
;[uals  the  many  newly  independent  states  that 
| "e  parading  on  the  world  scene.  There  were  just 
\.  members  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
jmbly  in  its  first  session  in  1946;  there  were  60 
I  the  opening  of  the  1955  session;  today  there  are 
v  member  states,  and  the  number  probably  will 
j>ach  120  in  a  few  years. 

i  This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  the  funda- 
lental  burden  of  the  Western  World :  We  are  too 


closely  identified  with  the  status  quo.  In  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America  there  are  millions  who  be- 
lieve that  we  oppose  their  revolutions  because  we 
are  afraid  of  change.  They  believe  that  the 
wealthy  always  have  opposed  change  because  of 
a  fear  that  only  the  status  quo  offers  them  security. 

I  know  that  some  Westerners  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept today's  tumultuous  changes.  The  conflict 
and  disorder  that  have  accompanied  the  gaining 
of  independence  in  many  areas  have  induced  some 
Westerners  to  view  the  vast  revolution  in  which 
we  live  as  primarily  the  product  of  Communist 
scheming  and  skulduggery.  I  personally  am 
pleased  to  be  in  Washington  today  because  I  see 
signs  that  our  leaders  are  trying  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we  must  free  ourselves  of 
such  nonsense.  One  goal  of  the  New  Frontier  is 
to  make  the  American  people  understand  that  the 
basic  revolution  that  sweeps  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  our  own  hemisphere  would  have  occurred  had 
Karl  Marx  never  been  born.  We  ought  to  know, 
and  we  must  insure  that  the  whole  world  knows, 
that  Americans  like  Washington,  Paine,  Paul 
Revere,  blazed  the  trail  of  revolutions  for  inde- 
pendence. We  sowed  the  seeds  that  produced  the 
harvest  of  political  liberty,  human  dignity,  and 
material  abundance  that  has  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  much  of  the  world.  The  hungry  and  har- 
assed of  many  lands  are  groping  for  what  is  a  part 
of  our  own  heritage,  and  we  must  leave  no  one 
with  the  false  notion  that  we  fear  or  seek  to  dis- 
own the  ideas  and  aspirations  that  have  sustained 
us  as  a  nation  of  free  men. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
thwart  the  forces  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
change,  for  in  a  world  of  progress  the  status  quo  is 
good  enough  for  very  few  people.  Human  beings 
emerging  from  misery,  squalor,  and  political  op- 
pression demand  change  above  all  else.  Let  us  em- 
phasize that  we  Americans  believe  in  change,  for 
we  were  born  of  it  and  we  have  lived  and  pros- 
pered and  grown  great  by  it.  The  status  quo  has 
never  been  our  god ;  so  let  it  be  clear  that  we  ask 
no  other  people  to  worship  it. 

Understanding  the  Basis  for  Foreign  Aid 

There  is  another  burden  from  which  our  country 
must  free  itself  if  we  are  to  meet  the  awesome  chal- 
lenges before  us :  That  burden  is  the  persistent  no- 
tion, held  by  many  powerful  and  influential  people, 
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that  compassion  is  crime,  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  mere  doles  given  in  the  futile  effort  to 
help  weaklings  who  prefer  to  remain  weak. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  finest  things  char- 
acterizing this  Nation  today  is  its  understanding 
that  people  struggle,  sacrifice,  fight  only  when  they 
know  and  approve  of  the  things  for  which  they 
struggle,  sacrifice,  and  fight. 

It  was  Seneca  who  said :  "A  hungry  man  listens 
not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  justice,  nor  is  bent  by 
any  prayers."  Official  Washington  today  is  in- 
spired by  the  wisdom  of  Seneca.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  of  the  New  Frontier  know  that 
it  is  no  protection  for  liberty  and  justice  merely  to 
give  a  hungry  Latino  a  lecture  and  a  rifle  and 
admonish  him  to  be  brave.  Thus  we  have  a  Food- 
for-Peace  Program.  Thus  the  President  has 
called  for  an  Aliama  para  Progreso — an  Alliance 
for  Progress — a  bold  program  to  achieve  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms  that  will  permit 
the  average  Latin  American  to  struggle  because 
the  new  hope  in  his  heart  and  the  new  happiness  in 
his  home  tell  him  that  assume  responsibility  he 
must,  else  he  renounces  all  claim  to  manhood  and 
to  dignity. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  rich 
enough  or  strong  enough  or  wise  enough  to  do 
all  these  things  alone.  Thus  we  have  exhorted  our 
Western  allies,  many  of  whom  we  have  helped  back 
to  positions  of  abundance,  to  join  us  in  this  cam- 
paign to  provide  for  others  what  we  wish  for  our- 
selves— that  is,  freedom  from  the  scourge  of 
illness,  ignorance,  and  hunger  and  the  freedom 
to  know  the  self-respect  of  men  who  control  their 
own  destinies.  We  are  asking  our  fellow  West- 
erners to  understand  that  a  world  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  beings  suffer  either  from 
undernutrition  or  malnutrition  can  never  be  a  very 
happy  world — nor  a  very  safe  one. 

Equally  important,  I  think,  is  this  administra- 
tion's belief  that  at  this  stage  of  world  history  we 
dare  not  speak  of  what  we  shall  do  to  or  for  Latin 
America,  Asia,  or  Africa.  Our  concern  must  be 
about  what  we  shall  do  with  the  peoples  of  these 
areas.  So  we  speak  of  an  aliama,  of  partnership, 
for  we  do  not  intend  ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  inevitably  the  peoples  of  the  areas  involved 
must  be  masters — and  servants — of  their  own  fates. 

We  shall  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Kahlil 
Gibran's  The  Prophet,  who  said: 


.  .  .  Life  is  indeed  darkness, 
Save  when  there  is  urge, 

And  all  urge  is  blind, 

Save  when  there  is  knowledge, 

And  all  knowledge  is  vain, 
Save  when  there  is  work.  .  .  . 


! 


It  is  my  hope  that  our  programs  of  econom 
assistance  will  inspire  the  urge  for  freedom,  th 
the  sharing  of  our  technical  know-how  will  perm 
freedom  to  be  sustained  by  knowledge,  and  th 
knowledge  will  be  utilized  through  the  hard  woi 
of  peoples  buoyed  up  in  burgeoning  hope,  peopl 
caught  up  in  their  own  industrial  and  soci 
revolutions. 

But  all  the  hope  and  farsightedness  that  I  s 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  can  go  for  noug 
if  the  people  remain  lethargic,  if  the  Congre 
and  the  "common  man"  fail  to  sense  the  spirit  ai 
the  demand  of  our  time.  A  President  can  S 
forth  a  nation's  declaration  of  integrity,  but  on. 
the  people  can  breathe  life  into  it. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  people  ; 
America  can  render  meaningless  all  the  boldne 
and   imagination   that   can  be   conjured   up 
Washington : 

1.  They  can  be  swayed  by  visionless  and  sonj 
times    overly    ambitious    politicians    and    coi 
mentators  who  continue  to  speak  from  doubt  ai 
arrogance  in  their  opposition  to  all  programs 
economic  assistance. 

2.  They  can  show  Americans  to  be  incapable 
responding  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  justice  and  cor 
passion,  with  the  result  that  we  Americans  w. 
share  our  blessings  begrudgingly — that  the  litt 
we  give  will  be  offered  only  as  a  measure  of  01 
hatred  and  our  fear. 

Now  let  me  speak  plainly.  There  are  mai 
Americans — in  this  community  and  all  others- 
who  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  themselves 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  Nobody  wants  to  adm 
to  greed  these  days ;  so  a  great  many  have  resort< 
to  homespun  psychology  and  penthouse  philc 
ophy  to  justify  their  opposition.  "Charity  begi) 
at  home,"  they  will  say,  as  if  it  is  compassion  f< 
the  hungry  among  our  aged,  or  on  our  reserv 
tions,  or  in  our  city  slums,  that  leads  them 
oppose  sending  gifts  abroad.  The  trouble  is,  « 
course,  that  I  never  see  the  critics  of  our  forei^ 
aid  programs  bearing  any  great  gifts  to  our  neec 
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,  home  either.  The  opponents  also  will  tell  you 
iat  it  is  wrong  to  give  "handouts"  to  the  peasants 
:  Latin  America  because  "doles  rob  people  of 
teir  initiative."  They  tell  us  how  you  "can't  buy 
iendship"  and  how  inevitably  "the  man  who  ac- 
pts  charity  winds  up  hating  the  giver."  Re- 
ntly  I  have  listened  to  lengthy  lectures  from 
;ople  who  say  they  are  convinced  that  "all  the 
ommunists  are  waiting  for  is  for  us  to  give  away 
much  that  our  economy  will  collapse,  and  then 
ey  will  have  us  under  their  heel."  (Just  in  case 
is  argument  bothers  you,  let  me  point  out  that 
ammunist-bloc  countries  handed  out  a  mere  $11 
illion  in  economic  aid  in  1954 ;  in  1960  they  made 
onomic  aid  commitments  totaling  $1,165  mil- 
Mi,  or  a  10,000  percent  increase  in  6  years.  It 
ems  obvious  to  me  that,  if  supporting  a  pro- 
•am  of  foreign  aid  leads  a  country  to  economic 
lin,  the  Communists  have  leaped  from  the  space 
,ce  to  a  contest  to  see  who  can  be  first  to  reach 
onomic  collapse.) 

Finally,  the  curbstone  anthropologists  say  they 
)pose  foreign  aid  because  it's  a  waste  of  time  try- 
g  to  produce  meaningful  economic,  social,  and 
)litical  progress  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
merica  because  the  peoples  of  these  lands  just 
m't  have  what  it  takes  to  produce  the  kind  of 
aterial  abundance  and  political  maturity  that 
ie  Western  World  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  several 
icades. 

This  latter  bit  of  arrogance  I  shall  not  bother 
respond  to  before  so  enlightened  an  audience  as 
is.  Let  me  say  simply  that  you  must  ask  your- 
lves  in  what  ways  you  can  help  more  Americans 
understand  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
)t  designed  to  win  friends  and  influence  people — 
.at  it  is  based  on  the  fundamental  belief  that  a 
arid  in  which  relatively  few  people  enjoy  an 
:cess  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  great  mass 
1  humanity  live  in  misery  and  squalor  is  never 
»ing  to  be  a  very  peaceful  world.  Our  whole 
iture  is  bound  up  in  the  question  of  how  soon  we 
n  get  more  Americans  to  accept  this  present-day 
-ct  of  life. 

iliance  on  Morality  and  Justice 

Now  what  about  my  second  fear?  What  do  I 
ean  when  I  speak  of  our  inability  to  respond  to 
fty  ideals?     I  mean  simply  that  for  much  too 


long  we  Americans  have  been  "selling"  our  aid 
programs,  our  campaigns  for  social  justice  within 
the  United  States,  our  posture  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  things  are  necessary  because  of 
the  Communist  threat,  because  of  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  I  am  under  no 
illusions  about  the  magnitude  and  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  In  terms  of  the  total 
world  ideological  struggle,  we  face  an  adversary 
of  great  power,  of  considerable  and  growing 
wealth,  and  most  of  all  of  remarkable  propaganda 
skills.  While  we  have  appeared  to  have  our 
wagon  hitched  to  the  status  quo,  the  leaders  of 
world  communism  have  managed  cleverly  to  hitch 
their  Red  Star  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
nationalism. 

I  know  that  the  metaphor  would  never  get  me 
through  anybody's  English  class,  but  I  think  you 
get  what  I  mean. 

Yet,  recognizing  the  threat  of  Sino-Soviet  im- 
perialism, it  seems  to  me  manifestly  clear  that  we 
cannot  defeat  the  Communists  by  outhating  them. 
We  cannot  defeat  the  Communists  by  adopting 
tactics  of  totalitarianism,  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  caught  up  in  the  suspicions  that  turn  neighbor 
against  neighbor  and  make  national  unity  im- 
possible. Our  fundamental  long-range  advantage 
must  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  moral,  ethical, 
and  political  factors  which  clearly  distinguish  our 
society  from  those  of  the  totalitarian  world.  It 
is  within  this  area  of  difference  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  must  make  their  choice ;  so  when  we 
resort  to  the  hatred  and  fear  that  would  destroy 
these  distinguishing  moral  and  ethical  factors  in 
our  society  we  shall  have  defeated  ourselves,  for 
we  shall  have  left  the  world's  people  no  room 
for  choice. 

So  let  us  move  with  boldness  away  from  these 
negative  programs  based  on  hatred  and  fear. 
Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  share  our  wealth  not 
because  we  fear  Khrushchev  and  Mao  but  because 
we  hate  poverty  and  human  despair ;  that  we  have 
a  Food-for-Peace  Program  not  because  we  hate 
communism  but  because  we  love  humanity — 
because  the  very  nature  of  our  society  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  turn  our  backs  in  callousness 
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when  children  cry  in  hunger  or  die  of  avoidable 
afflictions. 

We  must  do  these  things  in  the  conviction  that, 
while  military  strength  is  essential  and  may  in- 
deed maintain  the  balance  that  protects  us  all 
from  atomic  holocaust,  the  final  determination 
as  to  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our  progeny  will 
live  will  be  based  on  concepts  of  morality,  decency, 
and  justice. 

What  are  we  doing  to  assert  our  reliance  on 
morality  and  justice?  We  are  attaching  a  new 
kind  of  "strings"  to  our  programs  of  economic 
assistance.  We  are  buying  no  votes,  demanding 
no  political  loyalties;  the  "strings"  are  simply  a 
demand  for  assurances  that  our  efforts  are 
matched  by  the  efforts  of  those  being  helped — and 
that  the  help  goes  to  those  who  need  it. 

We  are  snowing  the  courage  to  overlook  short- 
range  expediency  and  vote  our  consciences  in  the 
United  Nations,  even  when  our  stand  irritates 
longtime  allies.  You  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  that 
our  U.N.  votes  on  Angola2  and  South- West 
Africa 3  have  been  played  up  as  our  "new  policy" 
on  colonialism.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  new 
policy  in  the  strictest  sense  but  only  a  forthright 
reaffirmation  of  the  American  belief  in  self- 
determination.  Others  have  spoken  of  these  votes 
as  examples  of  the  United  States  "choosing  be- 
tween our  European  allies  and  the  new  states  of 
Asia  and  Africa."  The  suggestion  is  both  silly 
and  cynical,  for  our  choice  is  and  must  be  between 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  morality 
and  immorality.  When  we  choose  justice,  moral- 
ity, Tightness,  it  is  a  special  favor  for  neither 
Europe,  the  new  nations,  nor  even  ourselves;  it 
is  a  choice  for  all  mankind. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  ease  of  the  tasks  before  us — either 
at  home  or  abroad.  We  and  all  who  love  liberty 
are  in  for  a  long  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which 
neither  angry  threats,  idealistic  speeches,  nor  wish- 
ful thinking  will  avail  us  much.  Political  liberty 
and  social  justice  can  be  preserved  and  extended 
only  through  our  hard  work,  our  wise  concern, 
our  sacrifice — and  most  of  all  our  conviction  to 
pursue  a  course  whose  fundamental  justification 
is  its  Tightness. 

I  have  said  much  about  the  imperative  need  for 
speedy  economic  and  social  progress  in  these  many 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  497. 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  569. 
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troubled  and  no t-yet- troubled  lands.  This, 
believe,  is  at  the  heart  of  our  dreams  for  tomo 
row's  world.  Our  goal  is  to  help  build  not  on] 
dams  and  steel  mills  but  especially  to  help  people- 
people,  the  greatest  resource  of  any  free  societ; 
We  of  the  United  States  and  our  prosperoi 
friends  must  make  a  decision  that  the  job  of  pn 
ducing  "growth  for  progress"  in  these  new  natioi 
is  worth  doing — and  that  it  is  worth  doing  righ 
So  let  us  make  the  next  10  years  a  "decade  < 
development"  for  those  who  yearn  for  progres 
Let  us  carry  into  the  effort  not  only  our  dolla 
and  our  know-how  but  that  special  "gleam  : 
America's  eye."  Perhaps  the  world  will  see  thi 
it  is  not  a  leer  of  avarice  or  ambition  but  a  glea 
of  love,  compassion,  humanitarianism.  This 
possible,  however,  only  if  that  gleam  in  our  e? 
is  a  glow  put  there  by  freedom — freedom  for  q 
Americans. 


North  Atlantic  Council  Holds 
Ministerial  Meeting  at  Oslo 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  sprir, 
ministerial  meeting  at  Oslo,  Norway^  May  8-1 
Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  made  I 
Secretary  Rusk  upon  his  arrival  at  Oslo  on  May, 
and  a  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  t) 
meeting  on  May  10,  together  toith  a  list  of  t) 

principal  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

I 

SECRETARY  RUSK'S  ARRIVAL  STATEMENT 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Go1 
ernment  and  the  people  of  Norway  for  the  inviti 
tion  to  hold  the  27th  ministerial  meeting  of  tl 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  this  ancient  an 
gracious  city.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  ra 
NATO  colleagues  and  our  Norwegian  hosts.  Tl 
development  of  the  Atlantic  Community  is 
foundation  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  It 
only  through  the  unified  strength  of  that  Con 
munity  that  together  we  can  maintain  a  worl 
environment  in  which  free  societies  can  flourisl 
Separately  and  alone  none  of  us  could  meet  tl 
great  challenges  of  our  time. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  focus  primaril 
on  the  international  political  scene  and  on  the  nor 
military  aspect  of  the  internal  development  of  tl 
NATO  alliance.    However,  we  should  not  forgt 
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at  in  a  world  threatened  by  tyranny  our  efforts 
st  on  our  joint  will  and  ability  to  defend  our 
eedom  by  force  if  necessary. 
I  hope  that  our  deliberation  during  the  next  few 
lys  will  aid  in  the  continuous  process  of  achieving 
e  common  outlook  on  world  problems  which  is 
tal  to  the  development  of  the  Atlantic  Corn- 
unity  and  indeed  to  peace  everywhere. 


IXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

ess  release  307  dated  May  10 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  Spring 
Inisterial  Meeting  in  Oslo  from  May  8th  to 
ay  10th,  1961,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  its 
>w  Secretary  General,  Mr.  D.  U.  Stikker. 

2.  Since  the  Atlantic  countries  united  twelve 
iars  ago,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
aarter,  to  ensure  their  common  defense,  their 
lliance  has  safeguarded  peace  and  freedom.  But 
e  menace  which  drew  them  together  is  now  not 
Jy  military  but  also  has  world-wide  political, 
onomic,  scientific  and  psychological  aspects. 

3.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  threatens  no 
le.  It  will  never  be  used  for  aggression.  It 
eks  to  eliminate  war  and  the  causes  of  war.  But 
is  resolved  to  defend  the  right  of  its  peoples  to 
re  in  freedom.  In  the  world  as  it  is  today  the 
tity  and  strength  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  es- 
ntial  to  peace  and  the  survival  of  liberty.  Its 
llective  resources — moral  and  material  alike — 
e  fully  adequate  to  this  task.  Confident  in  their 
rength,  in  the  will  of  their  peoples,  and  in  the 
uth  of  the  ideals  they  uphold,  the  fifteen  Atlantic 
xtions  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  building  a 
orld  free  from  the  false  doctrine  of  continuing 
;id  inevitable  conflict. 

4.  During  the  meeting  the  Ministers  reviewed 
velopments  in  the  international  situation, 
ware  of  the  intensified  efforts  of  the  Communist 
ioc  to  foment  and  to  exploit  conflicts  and  to  ex- 
tid  its  domination  over  an  ever- increasing  area, 
e  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  resolve  to  meet  this 

jallenge. 

5.  For  their  part  the  Atlantic  Nations  are  ready 
I  make  their  contribution  towards  achieving  an 
juitable  and  just  settlement  of  outstanding  polit- 
kl  questions.   They  deplore  Soviet  unwillingness 

reciprocate. 
1 6.  The  Ministers  noted  with  regret  the  lack  of 
] ogress  on  the  reunification  of  Germany.    They 


reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  a  peaceful  and 
just  solution  for  the  problem  of  Germany  includ- 
ing Berlin  is  to  be  found  only  on  the  basis  of  self- 
determination.  With  particular  regard  to  Berlin, 
they  reiterated  their  determination,  as  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  16th  December,  1958,1  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  its 
people.  As  to  the  often  repeated  threat  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty,  they 
reaffirmed  the  statement  in  the  1958  Declaration 
that  "the  denunciation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
Inter- Allied  Agreements  on  Berlin  can  in  no  way 
deprive  the  other  parties  of  their  rights  or  relieve 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  obligations." 

7.  Disarmament  by  stages  under  effective  inter- 
national control  remains  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  the  governments  of  the  Alliance.  The 
Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  initiation 
by  the  U.S.A.  of  consultations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble procedure  will  permit  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations about  the  end  of  July.  They  agreed  that 
the  position  of  those  members  of  the  Alliance 
participating  in  the  disarmament  discussions  will 
be  developed  in  close  consultations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  Geneva  negotiations  on 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  the  Council  noted 
with  approval  that  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.K.  had 
tabled  a  comprehensive  draft  treaty  offering  a 
basis  for  agreement.  They  regretted  that  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  has 
raised  new  difficulties.  They  expressed  the  hope 
that  that  government  will  move  promptly  to  join 
in  an  effective  treaty  as  a  first  and  significant  step 
towards  disarmament. 

9.  The  task  of  helping  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world  to  raise  their  social  and  material 
standards  is  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  our 
time.  It  is  a  challenge  which  the  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  gladly  accept ;  and  in  their  exam- 
ination of  the  world  situation  the  Ministers  gave 
high  priority  to  this  question.  They  took  note 
with  satisfaction  of  the  large  volume  of  free  world 
aid — dwarfing  that  granted  by  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc — and  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  in- 
crease these  efforts. 

10.  The  Ministers  discussed  the  problems  of 
long-term  planning  within  the  Alliance  in  the  non- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  4. 
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military  sphere  on  the  basis  of  a  report  presented 
by  the  Council  in  permanent  session,  dealing  with 
the  future  development  and  role  of  the  Alliance 
in  the  political,  economic,  civil  emergency  plan- 
ning and  other  fields.  Proceeding  from  this  report 
they  gave  guidance  to  the  Permanent  Council  for 
strengthening  the  cohesion  of  the  Alliance.  The 
Council  recognized  that  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  developing  an  increased  unity  of  purpose 
and  harmonization  of  action  by  its  members.  It 
emphasized  the  importance  for  this  purpose  of 
close,  constant  and  frank  consultation  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  growing  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

11.  The  Ministers  invited  the  Council  in  perma- 
nent session,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  military 
authorities,  to  continue  its  studies  of  all  aspects  of 
the  military  posture  of  the  Alliance,  with  a  view 
to  improving  its  deterrent  and  defensive  strength. 
They  requested  the  Council  to  submit  these  studies 
when  ready  and  to  report  to  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  in  December. 

12.  The  Ministers  gave  special  attention  to  the 
economic  problems  affecting  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  important  contribution  made 
by  these  two  countries  to  the  common  defense,  they 
considered  ways  and  means  of  assisting  efforts 
being  made  by  Greece  and  Turkey  to  speed  up 
development  programs  and  improve  the  living 
standards  of  their  peoples. 

U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  2 
(press  release  279)  that  Secretary  Rusk  would 
head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  27th  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  held  at 
Oslo,  May  8  to  10. 

Principal  members  of  the  delegation  were: 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Ambassador  to  Norway 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs 

George  C.  McGhee,  Counselor  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Council,  Department  of  State 

Paul  II.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs 

Raymond  L.  Thurston,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  (designate) 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guinea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea,  Seydou  Conte,  presented  hi 
credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  May  10.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releaa 
305  dated  May  10. 


United  States  Sends  Greetings 
to  African  Conference  at  Monrovia 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  8 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  President  William  V.S.  Tubmar. 
of  Liberia  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conference  o\ 
African  States,  which  convened  at  Monrovia  01 
May  8. 

May  8,  1961  j 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  want  to  extend  to  yor 
and  to  the  delegates  to  the  Monrovia  Conferenci 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  peoplj 
of  the  United  States  for  the  success  of  your  conj 
ference. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  African  nations  mee 
together  to  discuss  the  freedom,  the  security  ant 
the  economic  well-being  of  their  people,  all  friend 
of  Africa  rejoice.  We  greatly  applaud  the  deter 
mination  of  African  leaders  to  come  to  grips  witl 
their  own  problems.  They  are  African  problem 
and  they  must  be  solved,  first  of  all,  in  Africai 
terms.  Solutions  thus  arrived  at  advance  not  onb 
the  interest  of  the  African  peoples ;  they  contrib 
ute  also  to  international  understanding  and  work 
peace. 

The  United  States  of  America  welcomes  Africai 
moves  toward  greater  regional  or  continent-wid 
cooperation.  It  strongly  hopes  for  the  success  0 
African  arrangements  designed  to  keep  the  peac< 
in  Africa,  which  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  fo 
other  parts  of  the  world  community. 

It  is  our  further  hope  that  your  conference 
through  discussion  of  economic  and  social  prob 
lems  of  the  African  peoples,  may  arrive  at  under 
standings  and  decisions  which  will  promot 
economic  growth.  I  assure  you  that  the  Unitei 
States  is   anxious  to   assist   in   promoting  tha 
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•owth  because  of  our  conviction  that  no  nation 
.  the  world  today  can  live  in  peace  and  prosperity 
hile  others  are  denied  the  full  realization  of 
<nal  progress  and  human  dignity. 
To  you,  your  fellow  Chiefs  of  State,  and  the 
oreign  Ministers  and  other  representatives  at 
e  Monrovia  Conference,  I  express  in  my  own 
ime  and  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  our 
ost  sincere  hope  that  this  Conference  will  achieve 
full  measure  of  practical  success,  contributing 
ereby  to  the  further  strengthening  of  freedom 
Africa  and  throughout  the  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

is  Excellency 

'illiam  V.  S.  Tubman, 

resident  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
onrovia 


overnor  of  Taiwan  Visits  U.S. 

ess  release  304  dated  May  10 

Governor  Chou  Chi-jou  of  the  Province  of 
uwan  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  is  scheduled  to 
rive  on  May  10  at  Honolulu  to  begin  a  2-month 
sit  in  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
apartment  of  State.  Governor  Chou  is  the  chief 
icial  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
-ovince  of  Taiwan.  He  will  travel  to  various 
irts  of  the  United  States  and  have  the  opportu- 
ty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  American 
ople  and  their  institutions.  The  Governor  is 
trticularly  interested  in  observing  the  function- 
ed of  State  governments  and  in  visiting  institu- 
ms  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 
While  in  Hawaii,  Governor  Chou  will  confer 
th  Government  officials  and  visit  the  recently 
ablished  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
terchange  Between  East  and  West  at  the  Uni- 
irsity  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as  visit  local  industries. 
'}  will  travel  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
fore  flying  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  17. 
hile  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  he  will  have  the  op- 
rtunity  to  observe  the  Congress  in  session,  visit 
rious  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Id  meet  with  congressional  leaders  and  Govern- 
jpnt  officials.  Governor  Chou  plans  to  visit  a 
mber  of  State  capitals  including  Boston  and 


Albany.  During  his  stay  in  New  York  City,  he 
will  visit  the  United  Nations  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Governor  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Local  Authorities  June  25-30. 
Other  plans  include  visits  to  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Houston.  Further  details  of  his 
itinerary  are  presently  being  arranged.  Governor 
Chou  will  complete  his  U.S.  visit  in  mid- July. 


President  Kennedy  Congratulates 
New  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  6 

The  White  House  on  May  6  made  public  the 
following  message  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Theo  Lefevre,  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 

May  6, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  Although  there  is 
a  long  tradition  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  today's 
pressing  need  for  free-world  solidarity  calls  for 
ever-closer  ties  between  our  two  countries.  I  am 
convinced  that  through  our  common  efforts  the 
partnership  which  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
have  built  over  the  years  will  continue  to  serve 
not  only  the  best  interests  of  our  two  countries, 
but  the  cause  of  free  men  everywhere.  I  have 
asked  Ambassador  MacArthur,  in  whom  I  place 
full  confidence,  to  devote  his  energies  to  these 
ends.  I  am  confident  that  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  common  problems,  even  where  we  might 
have  certain  differences,  will  strengthen  mutual 
understanding  and  thus  also  serve  to  strengthen 
the  partnership  between  our  two  countries.  I 
would  like  you  to  know  that  for  our  part  we  will 
greatly  value  your  views  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

My  fellow  Americans  join  me  in  extending  to 
you  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  your  as- 
sumption of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
His  Excellency 
Theo  Lefevre, 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 
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The  United  Nations  and  the  Role  of  Citizen  Organizations 


by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 


Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  the  Conference 
Group  and  its  able  leaders.  Both  your  outgoing 
chairman,  Mrs.  [Marion]  McVitty,  and  your  new 
chairman,  Dr.  [Kenneth]  Maxwell,  are  typical  of 
the  high  order  of  ability  which  has  made  the  Con- 
ference Group  an  effective  institution — and  one 
from  which  much  can  be  hoped  in  the  future. 

I  must  say  also,  in  this  gathering,  that  I  feel 
great  respect  for  you,  the  leaders  of  citizen  organ- 
izations, who  for  as  long  as  15  years  have  felt 
strongly  enough  about  the  value  of  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  an  observer  here  and  thus  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Organization  and  with  your  own 
United  States  Mission. 

Above  all  I  share  with  many  of  you  feelings  of 
hope— hope  for  the  United  Nations,  despite  all  its 
present  difficulties,  and  for  our  country's  role  in 
it.  And  I  cherish  also  a  hope  which  is  especially 
relevant  to  our  meeting  here  this  evening — a  hope 
for  a  future  of  fruitful  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  and 
leaders  like  yourselves,  who  speak  for  the  inter- 
ested citizen  organizations  of  this  country.  There 
is  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect,  and  I 
fully  intend  that  we  shall  improve ! 

I  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  of  our  future 
relations  with  you,  but  perhaps  I  should  preface  it 
with  a  few  reflections  about  the  institution  which 
is  our  common  concern  here,  the  United  Nations. 
Like  a  number  of  you  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  United  Nations  since  its  founding  in  San 
Francisco.    I  was  quite  active  in  it  during  its  first 


1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  Group  of  the 
United  States  National  Organizations  on  the  United  Na- 
tions at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  May  2  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
lease 3717). 
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2  years,  first  as  a  planner  and  then  as  a  delegate 
But  then,  when  I  wasn't  looking  one  day,  I  go 
diverted  into  other  pursuits,  as  some  of  you  ma; 
remember,  and  the  result  is  that  I  saw  very  littl 
of  the  United  Nations  for  a  long  period. 

So  when  President  Kennedy  asked  me  to  tak: 
on  my  present  assignment,  it  was  really  a  home 
coming  for  me.  I  must  confess  that  I  found  it  har 
to  recognize  the  old  place !  The  family  I  left  i, 
many  years  ago  has  grown  to  nearly  twice  its  sizi 
And  as  usually  happens  in  large  families,  sore 
of  the  newer  members  are  making  quite  a  splas* 
while  some  of  the  oldtimers  are  saying  the  plat 
"ain't  what  it  used  to  be." 

For  my  own  part  I  am  far  from  complacent,  bi 
neither  am  I  gloomy. 

There  are  certainly  elements  of  real  danger  i 
the  present  situation.  Some  new  members— an 
some  old  ones  as  well— seem  chiefly  preoccupie 
with  the  urgent  concerns  of  their  own  countrii 
and  therefore  give  little  attention  to  the  well-bein 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  m< 
ment  the  Soviet  Union  has  attacked  the  Unite 
Nations,  has  refused  to  pay  its  share  of  the  Con< 
expenses,  and  has  laid  siege  to  the  institution  of  tl 
Secretary-General.  Thus,  as  often  before,  tl 
Soviets  have  pressed  their  attack  at  a  moment  wh< 
the  community  seems  most  divided  against  itse 
But,  once  again,  that  very  attack  makes  the  mei 
bers  realize  more  keenly  that  they  are  members 
a  community  and  causes  them  to  draw  togethi 
The  General  Assembly  session  just  adjourn' 
exhibited  all  these  tendencies.  I  think  it  al 
showed  that  the  United  Nations  is  able  to  stai 
the  strain  and  that  the  United  States  is  still  at 
to  find  common  ground  here  with  the  majori 
of  members. 

Department  of  State  BuJ/ef 


sues  Before  15th  General  Assembly 

Let  me  just  recall  some  of  the  issues. 
First,  there  were  the  explosive  questions  of 
ilonial  and  racial  conflict — South  Africa,2  South- 
west Africa,3  and  Angola.4  In  each  of  these  cases 
16  United  States  stood  clearly  for  the  peoples 
hose  rights  were  at  stake — a  fact  that  was  noted 
id  appreciated. 

Second,  we  made  a  useful  beginning  in  the  de- 
ite  on  the  United  States  proposal  for  a  United 
ations  development  program  in  Africa.5  It  is  a 
ig  subject  with  many  complexities,  political  as 
ell  as  economic,  but  it  will  be  considered  again  in 
le  fall  and,  I  believe,  holds  great  promise. 
Third,  the  Assembly  continued  to  support  the 
Ihited  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  in  spite 
f  a  new  round  of  violent  verbal  offensives  led 
y  Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin  of  the  Soviet  Union ; 
rid  I  may  say  that  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
Dlution  to  the  Congo's  troubles  look  better  now 
lan  for  a  long  time  past,  though  we  are  far  from 
eing  out  of  the  woods.6 

Fourth,  on  the  vitally  important  question  of  fi- 
ancing  the  Congo  operation,  the  Assembly 
dopted  an  interim  resolution  7  which  will  at  least 
;de  the  United  Nations  over  until  this  fall.  I 
link  members  are  gradually  realizing  that  a  fail- 
re  on  this  one  question  of  financing  could  be  fatal 
5  the  United  Nations.  We  intend  to  confer  ac- 
ively  with  other  members  on  this  subject  between 
ow  and  September. 

Finally,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  attempt 
;0  replace  the  Secretary-General  with  a  triumvi- 
rate, which  means  a  built-in  veto,  was  so  unsuccess- 
ul  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  even  introduce 
formal  proposal  on  the  subject.  Once,  when  they 
pproached  the  subject  obliquely  by  proposing  to 
emove  a  reference  to  the  Secretary-General  from 
resolution  on  the  Congo,  they  lost  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  8'3  to  11. 
!  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  to  give  due  credit  to  the 

Soviet  Union,  that  Mr.  [Andrei  A.]  Gromyko  and 



I  '  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1961,  p.  600. 
I  'Ibid.,  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  569. 

j  */&irt.,Apr.3,1961,p.497. 

I  'Ibid.,  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  534. 

\  '  Ibid.,  May  22, 1961,  p.  781. 

I  'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1619  (XV).     For  a  statement  made 

k  Apr.  18  by  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  U.S.  Representative 

jO  the  General  Assembly,  during  debate  in  Committee  I, 

i see  U.S.  delegation  press  release  3700. 


I  worked  out  an  agreement  to  refrain  from  a  de- 
bate on  disarmament  at  this  session.8  That  was 
a  considerable  achievement  of  a  negative  sort,  be- 
cause public  debate  at  this  moment  would  certainly 
not  have  brought  a  disarmament  agreement  any 
nearer.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  negotiations 
begin  this  summer  the  Soviets  will  be  in  a  coopera- 
tive mood. 

The  United  Nations  now  numbers  99  member 
states,  nearly  half  of  which  are  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia — most  of  them  newer  in  their  independ- 
ence than  the  United  Nations  itself.  It  is  the  most 
influential  international  body  ever  known:  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  and  for  the  defeat  of  aggression.  It 
is  a  place  from  which  nations  in  need  of  economic 
or  technical  help  can  get  it  without  being  subjected 
to  subversion,  foreign  control,  or  involvement  in 
the  cold  war.  And  it  is  a  source  of  guidance  and 
influence  in  the  great  transition  which  this  genera- 
tion is  witnessing,  from  the  colonial  age  to  the 
age  of  self-government  and  national  independence. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  potent,  if  at  times 
intangible,  force  of  the  United  Nations  should 
consider  the  eagerness  of  all  nations,  even  Com- 
munist nations,  to  join  an  institution  which  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  managed  predominantly 
by  its  non-Communist  members. 

When  a  young  state  wants  to  symbolize  its  new 
nationhood,  its  leaders  come  to  the  United  Nations. 
When  a  nation  wants  to  complain  of  discrimina- 
tion by  its  neighbors,  of  border  raids  or  outright 
invasion,  its  leaders  dramatize  the  issue  before  the 
United  Nations. 

When  a  country  seeks  expert  advice  on  how  to 
develop  its  economy,  or  wants  to  borrow  able 
foreign  administrators  to  help  man  its  new  govern- 
ment, it  turns  to  the  United  Nations. 

When  a  certain  prime  minister  wants  to  bang 
his  shoe  on  the  table — and  wants  the  bang  to  be 
heard  round  the  world — he,  too,  comes  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Yes,  the  United  Nations  is  larger  and  more 
universal  than  ever.  No  man,  no  group  of  men, 
no  nation  can  afford  to  disregard  it. 

The  United  Nations  clearly  reflects  the  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  sensitive 
measure  of  the  tremors  which  shake  the  community 
of  nations — tremors  which  in  the  postwar  years 
have   threatened  to   topple   some   of   our   more 
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vulnerable  towers.  But  we  are  not  helpless.  The 
tremors  are  manmade,  and  man  can  still  them. 
To  that  end  nations  must  work  together  within 
a  framework  of  common  purposes,  transcending 
their  particular  ambitions. 

Such  a  framework  exists,  the  only  framework 
commonly  subscribed  to  by  the  nations  of  nearly 
all  the  world — the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
its  preamble  are  expressed  the  common  yearnings 
of  all  men  and  women  to  achieve  freedom  from 
war,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  oppression,  and 
intolerance.  Those  are  the  instincts  which  bind 
us  together. 

Yet  only  the  determined  concord  of  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  states,  both  large  and  small, 
can  redeem  the  promises  of  the  charter.  It  is 
not  enough  that  each  member  be  legally  bound 
by  the  charter.  We  must  so  conduct  ourselves 
that  the  charter  remains  a  powerful  and  lively 
instrument,  whose  principles  the  nations  are  eager 
to  defend  in  dark  days  as  well  as  bright,  to  make 
sacrifices  for,  to  pay  for,  to  run  risks  for,  and  to 
apply  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Applying  the  Principles  of  the  United  Nations 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  time  and  how  we  can  apply 
to  it  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  greatest  new  preoccupation  in  the  United 
Nations  must  be  with  the  many  new  and  emerging 
nations  which  have  taken  their  places  here,  or  will 
do  so  in  a  few  years'  time.  In  every  fundamental 
sense  their  interest  is  also  ours — in  the  search  for 
peace,  for  economic  development,  for  dignity  and 
self-respect,  for  the  eradication  of  racial  prejudice. 
We  seek  no  military  allies  among  them,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  impose  our  system  or  our  philosophy  on 
them ;  indeed  we  cannot,  since  freedom  cannot  be 
imposed  on  anyone. 

Those  common  interests  have  been  obscured  by 
various  crosscurrents  which  Moscow  has  done  its 
best  to  strengthen.  But  I  believe  our  friendships 
with  the  peoples  of  Africa  are  well  begun  and  have 
a  great  future.  They  require,  like  all  friendships, 
that  we  be  patient  and  that  we  be  not  just  fast 
talkers  but  good  listeners. 

They  require  also  that  we  give  due  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  equal  justice  among  Americans 
of  all  races,  for  what  we  do  at  home  in  that  con- 
nection is  reported  all  over  the  world.    Finally, 


it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  speak  and  vote  in  the  United  Nations  for 
political  and  economic  and  social  progress  for  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  No  nation  should  have  reason 
to  feel  that,  although  it  is  ready  to  help  itself  to- 
ward political  and  economic  progress  and  to  make 
all  the  necessary  strenuous  efforts  in  its  own  be- 
half, it  has  been  let  down  by  the  community  of, 
nations. 

A  second  point  is  that,  in  this  great  transition 
from  the  colonial  age,  conflicts  are  inevitable. 
There  are  conflicts  between  emerging  nations,  and 
others  between  the  old  ruler  and  the  emerging 
colony.  The  United  States,  and  indeed  the  whole 
United  Nations,  must  pursue  the  aims  of  the  char- 
ter with  the  least  possible  encouragement  to  those 
who,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  intent  on  stirring 


up  conflict  and  setting  one  region  or  one  race  or! 


one  nation  against  another.  In  particular  the  in- 
vestment capital  and  technical  knowledge  of 
Europe  are  vitally  important  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  must  be  able  to  help 
and  maintain  bridges  of  mutual  confidence  over 
which  those  vital  resources  can  flow.  This  is  one 
case  where  fidelity  to  the  charter's  advice,  "tc 
practice  tolerance,"  is  a  practical  necessity. 

Another  circumstance  is  that  the  United  Nations 
itself,  as  an  institution,  is  under  a  good  deal  oi 
strain.  The  Secretary-General  and  his  staff  are 
under  heavy  Soviet  attack.  The  Soviet  bloc  and 
some  other  members  have  refused  to  pay  for  the 
Congo  operation  because  they  do  not  approve  of 
what  is  being  done  there. 

Finally,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  there  are  now  over  90  members  with 
full-time  permanent  missions  in  the  New  York 
area.    Among  these  are  the  missions  of  the  new 

nations  of  Africa.    There  will  be  more  coming  in 

°     j 

the  years  ahead.  For  the  United  States,  as  the 
host  country,  and  for  the  American  people,  this 
circumstance  means  a  unique  responsibility  and  a 
great  opportunity.  There  have,  perhaps  inevi- 
tably, been  a  few  unfortunate  incidents  of  which 
we  as  Americans  cannot  be  proud.  But  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  there  have  also  been  many  excellent,  im- 
aginative, cordial  acts  of  hospitality  and  friendli- 
ness by  American  citizens  which  have  done  much  to 
make  our  friends  from  abroad  feel  welcome  here. 
I  believe  a  number  of  you  in  this  gathering  this 
evening  have  had  a  share  in  these  activities. 
Those  are  some  of  our  difficulties  and  opportuni- 
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s  right  now  in  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
:e  a  ship  which  is  in  a  rather  narrow  and  dif- 
ult  passage.  To  get  the  ship  through  is  going  to 
mire  the  best  efforts  not  only  of  us  who  are,  so 
speak,  members  of  the  crew  but  also  of  you  who 
3  on  the  shore  and  are — I  hope — cheering  us  on. 

le  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations 

So  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you,  before  I  close, 
out  what  you  as  leaders  and  representatives  of 
nerican  organizations  may  be  able  to  do  in  this 
terprise,  which  I  believe  interests  you  as  much 
it  does  me. 

Through  your  observers  here,  your  leaders  and 
jmbers  can  study  the  day-to-day  events  in  the 
lited  Nations  not  only  on  the  specialized  sub- 
;ts  which  concern  some  of  you  but  also  on  the 
eat  questions  of  polity  and  comity  among  na- 
>ns.  And,  having  obtained  your  facts  from  the 
urce,  you  can  then  form  worthwhile  opinions. 
You  have  a  job  of  opinion  leadership  to  do  not 
ly  within  your  organizations  but  in  the  country 
large — through  publications,  conferences,  and 
rsonal  contact.  You  and  your  organizations  are 
portant  centers  of  influence. 
You  can  continue  to  give  us  in  the  United  States 
ission  your  considered  views — and  I  know  you 
,11.  We  are  never  shocked  to  find  that  somebody 
sagrees  with  us,  and  we  are  happy  always  to  re- 
ive ideas,  suggestions,  and  even  protests. 
Also,  quite  aside  from  informing  the  people  and 
vising  the  Government,  there  are  realms  in 
lich  your  direct  action  is  often  most  useful.  I 
iderstand  that  some  of  you  have  been  interested 
I  locating  recruits  for  United  Nations  programs. 
!  >me  of  you  have  contributed  materially  to  United 
ates  reports  to  the  United  Nations,  especially 
i  the  field  of  human  rights.  These  things  should 
i  ntinue ;  and,  in  addition,  you  can  do  most  valu- 
(>le  work  in  the  field  of  United  Nations  hospitality 
lich  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
Let  me  say  how  pleased  I  was  to  learn  that  the 
1  )nf erence  Group  has  recently  established  a  com- 
mittee on  general  hospitality  which  will  stimulate 
i  d  guide  the  work  of  your  different  organizations 
i|  this  field.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  United 
!|  ates  Mission  will  give  this  committee  every  pos- 
f|)le  cooperation. 

In  fact,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  intend  to  im- 
I'ove  our  cooperation  with  the  whole  community 


of  United  States  nongovernmental  organizations 
in  every  respect.  I  have  already  discussed  this 
matter  with  some  of  my  associates.  We  intend 
soon  to  have  on  the  mission  staff  an  officer  whose 
chief  duty  will  be  day-to-day  relations  with  the 
NGO's.  The  senior  members  of  the  mission  will 
do  all  they  can  to  help,  and  so  shall  I — provided 
you  don't  expect  miracles  from  me,  that  is. 

We  shall  confer  often,  not  only  in  plenary  ses- 
sions such  as  this  but  also  from  time  to  time  in 
smaller  groups  interested  in  particular  topics. 
And  we  shall  hope  that  visits  of  your  national 
leaders  to  the  United  Nations,  like  this  meeting 
this  evening  and  the  conference  tomorrow,  will 
become  a  regular  affair. 

From  all  this  you  may  conclude  that  I  expect 
you,  as  NGO's,  to  earn  your  passage  in  this  voy- 
age we  are  making  together.  Indeed  I  do.  We 
have  common  interests  and  common  goals,  and 
whatever  our  particular  differences  of  opinion 
may  be,  there  is  every  reason  for  us  to  talk  and 
work  together. 

And  certainly  we  shall  work  together  on  more 
than  just  the  urgent  political  issues  which  always 
seem  to  grab  the  headlines.  You  NGO's  are  a 
great  asset  partly  because  you  do  read  beyond  the 
headlines  and  you  do  understand  the  difference 
between  what  is  merely  urgent  and  what  is  really 
important. 

Many  of  you  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  in 
the  United  Nations  a  body  called  the  Social  Com- 
mission and  that  in  that  little-known  forum  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Mrs.  Jane  Dick,  speak- 
ing for  the  United  States,  presented  only  2  weeks 
ago  a  new  approach  to  the  deep  social  evils  which 
afflict  humanity  in  our  time.9  She  spoke  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  better  education  and  better 
health  if  the  great  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment we  talk  about  are  ever  to  be  realized.  She 
spoke  of  the  vital  importance  of  family  stability 
and  the  tragic  losses  to  society  in  the  uprooting  of 
rural  youth  who  turn  to  delinquency  in  the  cities. 
She  stressed  that  obvious  but  much  neglected  truth 
that  "wise  social  change"  is  a  necessity  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

You  who  know  something  about  the  United  Na- 
tions remember  the  call  in  the  preamble  to  the 


9  For    text,    see    U.S./U.N.    press    release    3698    dated 
Apr.  17. 
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charter  for  economic  and  social  progress  "in  larger 
freedom."  Somehow  we  have  recently  been  put- 
ting most  of  the  accent  on  economic  progress,  and 
it  is  time  to  redress  the  balance  by  doing  some- 
thing about  social  progress  as  well. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  where  Marietta  Tree  is  our 
representative,  following  in  the  famous  footsteps 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  You  who  are  NGO  observers 
know  the  great  significance  of  this  work  and  what 
it  has  already  meant  in  helping  peoples  all  over 
the  world  to  grasp  the  true  meaning— the  some- 
times elusive  meaning — of  freedom. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  activities  which  are 
truly  important.  They  reach  to  the  foundations 
of  life.  Without  them  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  nations  would  be  barren.  We  rely  on  you  to 
follow  them,  to  understand  them,  and  not  to  let 
public  opinion  forget  about  them. 

Let  me  end  with  this  one  thought.  To  anybody 
who  represents  the  United  States  in  international 
affairs,  with  all  our  national  faults  and  virtues 


open  to  public  scrutiny,  the  vigor  and  public  spirii 
and  creativeness  of  our  citizen  organizations — om 
NGO's — is  a  great  source  of  pride.  Most  of  us 
as  Americans,  take  this  for  granted,  so  that  foi 
me  in  my  position  to  be  meeting  with  you  here  this 
evening  is  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing  ii 
the  world. 

Our  country's  history  is  full  of  the  contributions 
made  in  times  of  crisis  by  the  churches,  the  fra 
ternal  organizations,  the  labor  unions,  the  "uplift' 
societies  of  all  kinds  which  the  cynics  love  to  maki 
fun  of.  Yet  to  many  visitors  from  foreign  coun 
tries  all  this  American  ferment  of  activity,  thi:1 
free  interplay  of  influence  and  leadership  through 
out  our  national  society,  is  a  wonder  to  behold. 

And  since  in  this  generation  we  are  engaged  ii 
a  many-sided  struggle  which  wijl  decide  the  mean 
ing  of  freedom  for  generations  to  come,  it  seemj 
entirely  fitting  to  me  that  organizations  like  yours 
whose  very  being  is  an  expression  of  freedom 
should  be  with  us  in  that  struggle  as  advisers 
critics,  collaborators,  and  friends. 


The  Man  Who  Wasn't  There 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  J 


Baseball  players,  prizefighters,  actresses,  coun- 
try singers,  insurance  salesmen,  skindivers,  and 
clergymen  all  welcome  public  interest  in  their 
professional  problems.  Lawyers  seldom  do.  In- 
ternational lawyers  have  not  had  enough  prece- 
dents to  guide  them. 

Yet  during  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  fancy  of  the  public  and  the 
solicitude  of  the  international  lawyer  coincided. 
They  coincided  on  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  man  and  the  office. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  became  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  television  hero  and  the  central  target 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  29  (press 
release  273,  revised). 
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of  the  most  determined  assault  against  the  Unite* 
Nations  by  a  member  state  since  the  Soviet  Unioi 
recalled  its  delegates  in  1950,  when  the  Securit; 
Council  refused  to  seat  representatives  of  Com 
munist  China. 

Without  question  the  Soviet  assault  on  Daj 
Hammarskjold  was  the  major  issue  of  this  session 
It  was  more  than  that.  It  was  an  admission  b; 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  Nations  hac 
begun  to  "take" — that  between  heaven  and  eartl 
there  was  a  new  force,  undreamt  of  in  the  Com 
munist  philosophy.  The  reaction  was  incomplet 
and  ineffective.  As  events  in  the  Congo  were  re 
corded  in  the  radio  room  of  the  Baltica  as  i 
steamed  to  the  East  River,  Premier  Khrushche1 
might  have  thought  of  the  lines : 
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As  I  was  going  up  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today. 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  stay  away. 

We  can  take  some  comfort  in  seeing  con- 
bunded,  even  in  a  small  way,  those  who  claim  to 
>e  our  enemies.  But  the  game  is  not  over.  They 
tave  merely  been  left  on  base  a  couple  of  times. 
rhe  Soviet  reaction  to  this  new  force  in  the  world 
3  indicative  of  how  they  will  play  the  game  in 
he  hard  innings  ahead. 

ome  Facts  About  the  United  Nations 

When  the  United  Nations  was  created  in  1945, 
fc  was  designed  for  accommodation  among  the 
;reat  powers  in  an  atmosphere  of  consultation 
rith  the  smaller  ones.  Power  rested  in  the 
Security  Council,  whose  five  permanent  members 
ould  veto  any  important  action.  That  is  what 
he  Soviets  wanted  and  what  they  fought  for  at 
)umbarton  Oaks  and  at  San  Francisco.  To  a 
irge  extent  it  was  what  the  United  States  wanted, 
t  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  great  powers  to 
■eal  directly  with  each  other  if,  in  fact,  they 
ould.  As  it  turned  out,  they  could  not.  They 
eeded  a  good  many  small  powers  looking  over 
heir  shoulders,  encouraging  them  to  get  together 
n  international  operations  reflecting  their  com- 
lon  concerns. 

The  most  notorious  consequence  of  the  shift  in 
tnphasis  to  the  General  Assembly  was  this 
urious  and  wonderful  process  called  parliamen- 
iry  diplomacy.  In  a  large  and  growing  body  of 
spresentatives  of  sovereign  nations,  none  pos- 
jssed  of  the  veto,  the  complex  devices  of  parlia- 
lentary  government  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
'or  the  most  part,  however,  the  debates,  the 
ruggle  for  votes,  the  sweeping  resolutions  on  the 
reat  subjects,  have  only  a  symbolic  significance, 
hose  who  have  no  patience  with  this  action — or 
clearance  of  action — fail  to  realize  that  the 
aiversal  acceptance  of  parliamentary  procedure 
i  itself  constitutes  a  major  triumph  for  the  most 
/estern  of  all  institutions. 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  some  experts,  the 
nited  Nations  did  not  degenerate  into  a  power- 
ss  forum.  Rather  it  evolved  some  remarkably 
j»phisticated  means  of  influencing  world  events, 
[he  General  Assembly  acquired  a  taste  for  action 
[hich  the  great  powers  on  the  Security  Council 
id  to  recognize.    For  the  United  States  and  the 
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United  Kingdom  this  was  never  a  serious  prob- 
lem. France  has  been  less  than  enthusiastic.  But 
for  the  Soviet  Union  the  cumulative  power  of  the 
small  nations  is  a  serious  obstacle,  an  obstacle 
both  real  and  doctrinal. 

In  this  context  let  us  look  at  some  facts  about 
the  life  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  present  stage 
of  its  evolution. 

1.  As  we  all  know,  the  growing  importance  of 
the  U.N.,  combined  with  rigid  application  of  the 
one-country,  one- vote  principle,  makes  for  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  mobilizing  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Assembly  for  sensible  and  moderate  pro- 
grams and  policies.  The  presence  of  "swirling 
majorities"  in  the  Assembly  in  turn  raises  the 
emotional  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  de- 
bates in  the  smaller  councils,  notably  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  but  to 
some  extent  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
as  well. 

2.  However,  the  General  Assembly's  resumed 
session  did  demonstrate  that  it  remains  possible, 
even  in  a  parliament  of  99  sovereign  nations  with 
25  African  states  in  attendance,  to  keep  action 
(as  differentiated  from  talk)  under  control.  De- 
spite our  well -publicized  difficulties  in  New  York 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  there  was  literally  no 
action  item  which  was  able  to  get  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  United  States  delegation.  The  Arab 
bloc  could  not  sell  its  proposal  for  an  alien  prop- 
erty custodian  in  Palestine.  The  African  states 
could  not  win  on  the  issue  of  "target  dates"  for 
non-self-governing  territories.  The  Mexican  res- 
olution on  Cuba  likewise  failed  to  muster  a  two- 
thirds  vote.2 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
put  together  for  (a)  the  Latin  American  resolu- 
tion on  Cuba2  (somewhat  watered  down,  to  be 
sure),  (b)  the  financing  of  the  Congo  operation, 
(c)  the  exhortations  to  the  Portuguese  on  Angola 3 
and  to  the  Belgians  on  Euanda-Urundi,4  (d)  the 
recommendation  to  admit  Mauritania,5  (e)  the 
approval  and  implementation  of  the  plebiscite  to 
split  the  Cameroon  Trust  Territory,  and  (f)  sev- 
eral noncontroversial  items,  including  the  U.S.- 

2  For  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  8,  1961,  p.  667. 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  497. 

4  IMd.,  May  22,  1961,  p.  785. 
'Ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1960,  p.  976. 
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U.S.S.R.     resolution     which    deferred    General 
Assembly  discussions  on  disarmament.6 

4.  Thus  in  the  actual  event  the  more  irrespon- 
sible proposals  were  defeated  and  the  most  neces- 
sary actions  were  taken.  The  picture  is  by  no 
means  one  of  swirling  majorities  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union  defeating  the  United 
States  at  every  turn.  The  United  States  is  not 
being  defeated  at  every  turn;  and  the  swirling 
majorities  are  far  from  being  subject  to  Soviet 
leadership.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  do  not  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  the  influence  they 
could  in  this  forum,  since  they  take  a  relatively 
extreme  position  on  nearly  every  issue,  often 
change  their  positions  suddenly  in  the  later  stages 
of  debate,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  their 
financial  influence  in  the  U.N.  (They  could 
jeopardize  the  Congo  operation  far  more  by  par- 
ticipating in  its  financing  and  then  threatening 
to  withdraw  than  by  boycotting  the  agreed  assess- 
ment from  the  outset. ) 

5.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  stirring  parliamen- 
tary events  highly  significant  executive  operations 
are  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Assembly 
debates.  The  U.N.  Emergency  Force  continues  to 
sit  on  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  mediation  machinery 
in  the  Middle  East  survives  the  April  20  Israeli 
parade  in  Jerusalem.7  Observers  and  "presences" 
are  keeping  alive  some  issues  (like  Hungary  and 
South- West  Africa  8)  that  might  otherwise  be  for- 
gotten by  the  conscience  of  the  world  community. 
By  far  most  important  of  all,  the  U.N.  executive 
has  been  building  its  Congo  force  back  up  to 
nearly  20,000,  in  spite  of  earlier  defections  under 
Soviet  pressure.  Also  during  this  period  the 
U.N.  is  managing  a  sufficient  show  of  firmness  to 
convince  the  central  Congolese  government  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  having  the  U.N.  mixing  in 
its  affairs  for  the  long  run  is  to  cooperate  with  it 
in  the  short  run.  At  the  same  time,  unnoticed 
and  unsung,  the  U.N.  Congo  staff  is  conducting 
in  the  technical,  economic,  and  financial  fields 
one  of  the  world's  largest  civilian  advisory 
operations. 


6  IMd.,  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  568. 

7  For  text  of  a  statement  made  in  the  Security  Council 
by  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  see 
ibid.,  May  1, 1961,  p.  649. 

"  For  text  of  a  statement  on  South-West  Africa  by 
U.S.  Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  see  ibid.,  Apr. 
17,  1961,  p.  569. 
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6.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  Soviet  attack  on  the  Secretary- 
General,  that  estimable  executive  clearly  won  the 
1960-61  round  in  what  will  doubtless  be  a  con- 
tinuing fight.  Khrushchev  came  in  like  a  lion 
with  his  proposal  last  fall  for  a  tripartite  Secre- 
tary-General;  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.]  Gromyko  ascertained  in  March  that  in  its 
present  form  this  proposal  was  strictly  no  sale; 
and  [Soviet  Representative  Valerian  A.]  Zorin 
was  duly  instructed  to  go  out  like  a  lamb  in  April. 
The  predicted  timidity  of  the  Secretariat,  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  attack,  has  materialized  among 
subordinates  to  some  extent  but  is  not  much  in! 
evidence  in  the  Secretary-General's  office. 

These  are  lessons  that  can  be  derived  from  past 
experience.  If  we  look  now  to  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations,  some  additional  facts  of  life  are 
discernible. 

7.  There  is  hardly  a  major  subject  in  inter^ 
national  politics  which  does  not  have  a  United 
Nations  angle,  presently  or  prospectively.  To 
put  the  same  thought  another  way,  nearly  every 
major  matter  handled  by  every  foreign  office  in 
the  world  has  to  be  handled  both  in  bilateral 
diplomatic  channels  and  in  the  multilateral  chan- 
nels of  international  organization. 

8.  Every  United  Nations  matter  (thus,  by  thi 
definition  I  have  just  suggested,  nearly  every 
major  matter  of  foreign  policy)  is  sooner  or  later 
subjected  to  the  full  glare  of  international  pub-; 
licity.  The  United  Nations  has  become  a  world 
news  center  rivaling  and,  on  some  subjects,  up- 
staging the  traditional  news  centers  of  London 
and  Washington. 

9.  The  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  are  developing  and  can  much  fur- 
ther develop  a  capacity  to  take  executive  action 
on  behalf  of  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 
The  unnoticed  lesson  of  the  past  few  weeks'  events 
is  the  great  potential  importance  to  our  national 
interest  of  these  international  operations.  The, 
Kennedy  administration  inherited  three  prime 
trouble  spots :  the  Congo,  Laos,  and  Cuba.  It  is 
not  without  meaning  that,  of  these  three,  we  have 
had  to  move  backward  or  sideways  on  Cuba 
and  Laos,  where  no  international  field  opera- 
tion has  been  developed;  but  in  the  Congo  the 
presence  of  a  field  operation  maintained  by  an 
international  organization  has  enabled  us  to  move 
forward  (by  fits  and  starts,  to  be  sure)  precisely 
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because  the  world  community  can  "intervene  in 
the  name  of  nonintervention"  while  a  single 
nation,  however  powerful,  cannot.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations'  operational  capability 
should  now  be  a  central  target  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Congo  Issue 

When  the  Congo  operation  was  begun  by 
Security  Council  direction  in  the  summer  of  1960, 
the  Soviet  Union  found  its  freedom  of  action 
severely  curtailed  by  the  opinion  and  pressures 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Soviets'  only  hope  of  penetrating  the  Congo 
lay  in  a  bold  move  spearheaded  by  Communist 
advisers  and  diplomats  in  the  Congo.  When  the 
large  Soviet  contingent  was  expelled  from  the 
Congo  while  Premier  Khrushchev  was  en  route 
to  the  United  Nations  headquarters,  this  hope 
dwindled  fast.  The  Russians  realized  that  the 
collective  strength  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
stituted a  portentous  threat  to  their  global  plans 
for  indirect  aggression.  The  weak,  the  poor,  the 
'instable  nations  of  the  world  had  found  a  means 
)f  protecting  themselves  from  competitive  inter- 
vention by  putting  the  United  Nations  in  business 
;o  inject  the  elements  of  internal  security,  eco- 
lomic  growth,  and  political  development. 

While  some  of  the  antics  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev at  the  General  Assembly  are  familiar  to 
;he  parliaments  of  Eastern  Europe,  many  of 
;hem  must  be  ascribed  to  bafflement  and  frus- 
tration at  this  realization.  The  vicious  attack  on 
he  Secretary-General  is  standard  Communist 
actios — but  the  famous  tripartite  proposal  has  an 
td  hoc  ring  to  it  that  bears  further  examination. 
i  In  a  speech  before  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  23,  Premier  Khrushchev  formulated 
lis  proposals  for  the  tripartite  system.  He  told 
he  Assembly : 

We  consider  it  reasonable  and  just  for  the  executive  or- 
;an  of  the  United  Nations  to  consist  not  of  a  single  per- 
jon — the  Secretary-General — but  of  three  persons  invested 
jath  the  highest  trust  of  the  United  Nations,  persons 
epresenting  the  States  belonging  to  the  three  basic  groups 
|  have  mentioned.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the  title  of 
[he  organ-  but  that  this  executive  organ  should  represent 
[tie  states  belonging  to  the  military  bloc  of  the  Western 
j'owers,  the  socialist  States  and  the  neutralist  States, 
j'his  composition  of  the  United  Nations  executive  organ 
[fould  create  conditions  for  a  more  correct  implementa- 
ion  of  the  decisions  taken. 


Another  passage  in  the  same  speech  received 
little  attention,  but  it  is  most  revealing  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  to  the  United  Nations.  Premier 
Khrushchev  said: 

Experience  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  has 
shown  that  this  body  is  useful  and  necessary,  because  in 
it  are  represented  all  the  States  which  are  called  upon 
to  solve,  through  negotiation  and  discussion,  the  pressing 
issues  of  international  relations  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  reaching  a  point  where  conflicts  and  wars  might 
break  out.  That  is  the  positive  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  That,  indeed,  constitutes  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  Soviet  definition  of 
collective  security.  It  stops  with  negotiation  and 
discussion. 

As  things  turned  out,  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  on  the  Congo  was  a  most  unhappy  one. 
They  started  by  voting  in  favor  of  three  Security 
Council  resolutions  that  put  the  Secretary-General 
firmly  in  business,  with  troops  and  civilian  admin- 
istrators, in  the  Congo.9  Then  in  mid-September, 
after  their  representatives  had  been  thrown  out  of 
Leopoldville  and  [Patrice]  Lumumba  had  been 
dismissed  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Soviets  proposed 
the  removal  of  all  U.N.  troops  from  the  Congo. 
In  the  Security  Council  they  used  their  veto  to 
stave  off  a  defeat  on  this  proposition.  Caught  in 
a  vise,  they  found  themselves  vetoing  a  resolution 
authored  by  an  Asian  nation,  Ceylon,  and  an 
African  nation,  Tunisia,  a  resolution  that  urged 
the  Secretary-General  to  carry  out  vigorously  the 
earlier  resolutions  on  the  Congo  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  supported.10 

The  issue  then  moved  to  the  General  Assembly 
under  the  Uniting-for-Peace  resolution.  Here 
the  Soviets,  lacking  a  veto,  were  really  over  a  bar- 
rel. They  didn't  want  to  vote  to  strengthen  the 
mandate  of  the  Secretary-General,  on  whom  they 
were  about  to  launch  a  massive  attack.  But  they 
also  didn't  want  to  vote  against  the  Congo  opera- 
tion for  fear  of  offending  the  entire  body  of  United 
Nations  members,  including  the  whole  Afro- Asian 
group,  which  supported  it.  The  final  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  this  crucial  issue  was  70  in 


ras»5» 


9  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  159 ;  Aug.  8, 
1960,  p.  221;  and  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  384.  Note:  Footnote 
4,  ibid.,  p.  385,  is  in  error.  France  and  Italy,  not  Poland 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  abstained  from  the  vote  on  resolution 
S/4426  on  Aug.  9,  1960. 

10  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  527. 
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favor,  none  against,  and  11  abstentions,  mostly 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites.11 

The  sequel  was  played  out  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil during  the  first  month  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration.12 The  Secretary-General  thought  he 
needed  a  stronger  mandate  to  deal  with  the  com- 
peting political  factions  in  the  Congo  and  to  stop 
the  defection  of  troops  from  the  U.N.  Force.  In 
the  Security  Council  debate  that  followed,  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson  used  his  eloquence  in 
support  of  the  Secretary-General,  while  the 
Soviet  delegation  tried  to  weaken  the  mandate  and 
undermine  the  office  of  Secretary-General  into  the 
bargain. 

Again  the  Soviets  found  themselves  in  a  box. 
They  did  not  want  to  strengthen  the  UN.  man- 
date, but  by  converting  the  Congo  debate  into  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  United  Nations  itself, 
the  Soviets  found  even  their  closest  collaborators 
among  the  Afro- Asians  heading  for  the  exits  when 
the  Soviet  resolution  came  to  a  vote.  The  Secre- 
tary-General's new  mandate  then  sailed  through 
the  Security  Council  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with 
the  Soviets  abstaining— accompanied  only  by  the 
French,  who  have  consistently  abstained  from  all 
Congo  resolutions  from  the  outset.  Only  on  the 
narrow  issue  of  the  death  of  Lumumba  did  the 
Soviets  attract  a  few  nonsatellite  votes  that  night. 

Soviet  Attack  on  the  Secretary-General 

The  issue  of  replacing  the  Secretary-General 
went  even  more  poorly.  The  Soviet  threat  to  with- 
draw recognition — the  "freezeout"  they  had  used 
on  Hammarskj  old's  predecessor,  Trygve  Lie— was 
not  even  carried  out  consistently  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellites.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary- 
General  was  itself  a  devastating  blow.  The  Soviet 
effort  was  doomed  from  the  start,  and  the  Soviet 
delegates  were  defenseless  before  Hammarskj  old's 
simple  statement: 

.  .  .  much  more  is  at  stake  than  this  or  that  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  the  United  Nations 
has  never  been  and  will  never  be  more  than  an  instru- 
ment for  member  governments  in  their  effort  to  pave  the 
way  towards  orderly  and  peaceful  coexistence.  It  is  not 
the  man,  it  is  not  even  the  institution,  it  is  that  very 
effort  that  has  now  come  under  attack. 

Whenever  this  issue  is  thus  clearly  raised,  it  is 


quickly  recognized  as  involving  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  Nations.  Take  the  most  recent  effort 
to  undermine  the  position  of  the  Secretary- Gen- 
eral. It  came  up  during  the  General  Assembly 
debate  earlier  this  month  on  yet  another  Congo 
resolution.13  On  April  15  Guinea  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  have  replaced  the  words 
"Secretary- General"  with  the  more  general  phrase 
"all  authorities  concerned."  This  crude  attack  on 
the  immovable  body  of  Dag  Hammarskj  old  was 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  a  vote  of  83  to  11,  with 
only  5  members  of  the  United  Nations  abstaining. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  damage 
the  Soviet  attack  on  the  Secretary-General  has 
done  to  their  pretension  to  being  protector  of  the 
new  nations.  The  point  was  driven  home  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  clear  pronouncement  that  the 
United  Nations  is  vital  to  the  smaller  nations.14' 
Ambassador  Stevenson  put  it  this  way  in  the' 
Security  Council:15 

My  own  country,  as  it  happens,  is  in  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  look  out  for  itself  and  for  its  inter- 
ests, and  look  out  it  will.  But  it  is  for  the  vast  majority 
of  states  that  the  United  Nations  has  vital  meaning  and 
is  of  vital  necessity.  I  call  on  those  states  to  rise  in 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  institution  which  is  for 
them  the  only  assurance  of  their  freedom  and  their 
liberty  and  the  only  assurance  for  all  of  us  of  peace  in  the 
years  to  come. 

This  theme  was  echoed  by  nation  after  nation 
in  the  discussion  that  followed.  Few  of  these  com- 
ments missed  the  point  that  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Soviet  proposal  was  to  strip  the  United  Nations  of 
its  capacity  to  act.  The  following  comments  are 
typical : 

Burma:  In  these  circumstances  my  delegation  does  not 
see  any  need  at  present  to  modify  his  office  or  his  func- 
tions or  to  reorganize  his  Secretariat.  Any  such  course  is 
not  only  bound  to  retard  the  efficiency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions operations  but  is  sure  to  weaken  the  Organization 
itself. 

Canada:  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  replace 
the  Secretary-General  with  a  three-man  presidium  requir- 
ing unanimous  agreement  to  act  is  a  transparent  plan  to 
undermine  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  Having  thwarted  the  United  Nations  so  often 
through  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  the  Soviet  Union  now 
seems  bent  on  destroying  the  United  Nations  by  neutraliz- 
ing its  power  to  proceed  effectively  and  promptly  in 
emergencies  as  they  arise. 

Ceylon:  The  collegium  or  triumvirate — call  it  what  you 


u  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  583. 
12  Ibid.,  Mar.  13, 1961,  p.  359. 
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a  Ibid.,  May  22,  1961,  p.  781. 
"  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
15  Ibid.,  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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'vill — composed  as  suggested,  would  not,  if  it  is  at  the 
ame  time  hamstrung  by  giving  the  right  of  veto  to  each 
leinber,  be  capable  of  effective  or  prompt  action  or  of 
ischarging  the  responsibilities  which,  as  successor  to 
he  Secretary-General,  it  would  be  called  upon  to  assume 
uder  the  charter. 

Chile:  If  we  were  to  have  several  Secretaries-General 
ve  would  lose  the  necessary  unity  which  must  prevail  in 
ny  executive  branch,  and  we  should  sterilize  the  office  to 
uch  a  point  that  agreements  and  decisions  would  be  left 
inimplemented  for  an  unduly  long  time. 

Cyprus:  It  is  most  essential  that  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
ary-General,  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  should  in  no  way  be  weakened  in  its  decision  or 
\ampered  in  its  action.  Any  assumption  of  the  authority 
nd  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  by  a  political  body, 
owever  constituted,  or  any  other  interpolation  in  the 
Secretary-General's  duties,  would  bring  the  discord  of 
iolitics  into  the  heart  of  the  executive  and  would  thus 
taralyze  its  action  and  its  efficacy  at  times  when  it  is  most 
eeded. 

Ecuador:  That  would  mean  putting  a  brake  on  United 
lations  action. 

Greece:  In  an  organization  spread  over  the  whole  world 
nd  liable  to  be  called  upon  suddenly  to  act  in  any  part 
f  our  globe,  the  organs  which  take  the  decisions  are  and 
hould  be  collective.  Delays,  often  very  regrettable,  are 
navoidable.  But  if  to  the  collective  organs  which  take 
he  decisions  are  added  collective  organs  for  their  execu- 
ion,  then  we  shall  no  longer  be  confronted  with  regretta- 
le  and  dangerous  delays  but  with  total  immobilization, 
f  the  proposed  changes  were  made,  the  executive  author- 
ty  in  times  of  grave  crisis,  after  discussing  for  a  number 
f  days,  or  even  of  weeks,  the  meaning  of  the  decisions 
aken  and  the  manner  of  their  execution,  would  have  no 
ther  functions  to  perform  than  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
ihe  accomplished  facts. 

India:  Insofar  as  executive  action  is  concerned,  it  would 
iot  be  desirable  for  the  executive  to  be  weakened  when 
requent  and  rapid  decisions  have  to  be  made.  That  would 
lean  an  abdication  of  the  responsibilities  undertaken  by 
jhe  United  Nations.  If  the  executive  itself  is  split  up 
nd  pulls  in  different  directions,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
lunction  adequately  or  with  speed.  For  that  reason  the 
xecutive  should  be  given  authority  to  act  within  the 
eras  of  the  directions  issued. 

Ireland:  We  stand  firmly  in  support  of  the  office  of  the 
'Secretary-General,  as  the  organ  of  the  charter  which  pro- 
ides  the  means  of  effective  implementation  of  the  Or- 
anization's  decisions. 

■  Israel:  We  have  the  Security  Council  with  the  veto 
cower  on  decisions,  and  we  are  now  asked  to  create  a  sys- 
em  of  veto  power  on  implementation. 

j  New  Zealand:  It  is  even  more  disquieting  to  have  an 
1  lternative  proposal  put  before  the  Assembly  to  replace 
'inity  by  crippling  division,  decision  by  indecision,  trust 
jy  suspicion  and  uncertainty.  It  must  be  clear  to  those 
i>'ho  study  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  and  who  place 
,heir  faith  in  the  success  of  its  principles,  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal  to  which  I  refer  could  foreshadow 


the  failure  of  this  Organization  as  the  defender  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Tunisia:  To  seek  to  transform  the  Secretariat  into  an 
organ  which  would  also  have  a  type  of  veto  over  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Organization  would  without  doubt  render 
the  actions  of  the  United  Nations  ineffectual. 

El  Salvador:  This  tripartite  body  that  would  exist  in- 
stead of  the  Secretary-General  would  only  be  able  to  act— 
and  this  is  Mr.  Khrushchev's  declared  intention — on  the 
basis  of  unanimity.  Thus,  the  executive  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  that  is  in  charge  of  implementing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  would  there- 
upon be  imbued  with  the  innate  and  chronic  disease  that 
makes  the  Council  itself  inoperative — in  other  words,  the 
veto. 

Thailand:  With  such  results  now  at  hand  the  only  logi- 
cal course  of  action  that  remains  open  to  us  is  to 
strengthen  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General  as  insti- 
tutionalized in  our  charter. 

Venezuela:  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  this  tripar- 
tite body  to  replace  the  Secretary-General  would  prevent 
the  highest  administrative  body  of  the  United  Nations 
from  having  any  effective  action  and  it  would  destroy  its 
flexibility. 

The  response  to  the  Soviet  proposal  was  almost 
unanimously  negative.  Nobody  laughed,  but  the 
Soviet  proposal  began  to  look  about  as  ridiculous 
as  the  testimony  of  that 

.  .  .  old  party  of  Lyme 

Who  married  three  wives  at  a  time 

When  asked  "Why  the  third?" 

He  replied  "One's  absurd. 
And  bigamy,  sir,  is  a  crime !" 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  tripartite 
Secretary-General  can  best  be  seen  for  what  it  is 
in  an  analogy  suggested  by  a  historian  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
he  suggests,  it  would  have  made  just  about  as 
much  sense  to  suggest  setting  up  an  international 
organization  in  which  the  administration  of  inter- 
national operations  was  entrusted  to  a  triumvirate 
consisting  of  the  Pope,  the  Sultan,  and  Martin 
Luther. 

Supporting  Executive  Functions  of  the  U.N. 

If  the  Russians  lost  the  current  round  on  this 
issue  at  the  United  Nations,  they  clearly  have  no 
intention  of  abandoning  it.  Tripartism  has  be- 
come a  watchword  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  all 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where. They  attack  single  administrators  and 
propose  three-headed  executives  in  nearly  every 
intergovernmental  conference  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject.   They  have  demanded  the  addition  of  neutral 
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states  to  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 
More  serious  is  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  representative  at  the  nuclear  test  talks  in 
Geneva.  This  demanded  replacing  the  single  ad- 
ministrator envisioned  for  the  nuclear  test  control 
organization  by  an  administrative  council  of  three 
members.  The  veto-fanged  Cerberus  called  for  in 
this  case  represents  a  serious  retrogression,  for  the 
Soviet  Union  had  earlier  accepted  the  idea  of  a 
single  administrator  whose  selection  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  defeat  on  tripartism  in  the  United 
Nations  is  a  source  of  some  comfort.  But  while 
the  soundness  of  our  own  argument  may  cheer  us 
in  long  midnight  watches  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, our  solace  will  hardly  contribute  to  the 
major  foreign  policy  objective  of  an  improvement 
in  Communist-free-world  relations.  To  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Soviet  argument  is  really  an  inde- 
fensible attempt  to  sabotage  international  organi- 
zations, their  vigorous  espousal  of  it  is  a  cause  for 
grave  concern.  Have  the  Russians  just  written 
off  all  forms  of  international  cooperation?  Not 
quite ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  development 
of  an  operational  capacity  in  international  or- 
ganizations, especially  the  United  Nations,  poses  a 
challenge  to  these  doctrines  that  the  Communists 
have  not  yet  resolved. 

On  one  hand  the  Soviet  Union  can  decide  to  re- 
ject the  substance  of  international  cooperation. 
But  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so  under  the  cloak  of  a  doc- 
trine as  unembroidered  and  as  transparent  as  that 
put  forward  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said,  you  can  "Tell  that  to  the 
marines — the  sailors  won't  believe  it."  (Yes,  it 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  first  used  what  we  think 
of  as  a  typical  American  expression.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  can  move 
toward  the  recognition  that  there  are  in  fact  more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  the  Communist  philosophy,  that  in  view  of 
the  multiplicity  of  traditions  and  ways  of  life  in 
this  world  both  neutral  men  and  neutral  nations 
are  possible — and  may  even  be  desirable. 

But  we  also,  like  the  Soviets,  have  some  doc- 
torial  homework  to  do  on  the  executive  functions 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  to  learn  not  to  be 
dashed  by  the  invective  nor  dazzled  by  the  rhetoric 
of  parliamentary  diplomacy.  We  have  to  learn 
instead  to  apply  our  power  even  more  effectively 


in  support  of  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  take  executiv 
action.  And  that  means,  above  all,  continuous  ant 
hearty  U.S.  support  for  "the  man  who  wasn^ 
there." 


U.S.,  Argentine  Presidents  Exchange 
Views  on  Alliance  for  Progress 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  MR.  FRONDIZI 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  27 

April  18,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  grateful  for  you 
letter  of  April  3  with  its  eloquent  statement  o 
the  principles  and  aims  of  your  government  in  th, 
field  of  hemispheric  relations.  I  am  especially 
heartened  to  be  assured  of  your  support  in  th 
determination  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
an  undertaking  of  transcendent  spiritual  an< 
material  consequence  for  all  the  people  of  thi 
Americas. 

Many  problems  beset  the  effort  to  enlarge  eco 
nomic  abundance,  cultural  opportunity  and  socia 
justice  for  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere.  Yo'1 
have  masterfully  analyzed  the  demoralizing  anf 
disruptive  consequences  of  persisting  under-de 
velopment.  I  share  your  belief  that  we  must  al 
work  together  at  the  earliest  possible  time  anc 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and  vigor  to  overcome 
this  condition. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  your  view  that  th< 
"initial  impetus"  should  be  concentrated  on  th( 
establishment  and  expansion  of  basic  industries 
and  services.  Industrialization  provides  the  vita! 
means  by  which  the  hemisphere  can  move  forward 
toward  a  greater  and  more  equitably  shared  abun- 
dance. It  is  our  hope  that  the  Alianza  will  pro- 
vide a  means  of  raising  and  generating  the  capital 
necessary  to  stimulate  such  industrial  development 

And  I  am  sure — from  your  reference  to  the  over- 
coming of  illiteracy  and  disease  and  to  the  need  foi 
opportunities  corresponding  to  talent  and  char- 
acter— that  you  agree  equally  that  capital  by  itseli 
is  not  enough  to  do  the  job. 

Experience  has  shown  that  capital  investment  if 
only  one  of  the  conditions  of  economic  growth, 
Other  conditions  include  an  increasingly  literate 


1  For  texts  of  an  address  by  President  Kennedy  and  a 
message  to  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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healthy  population,  an  expanding  supply  of 
illustrative  and  managerial  talent,  an  ever 
e  mobile  society  and,  above  all,  a  growing  com- 
nent  to  social  justice  so  that  the  returns  of 
ivth  accrue,  not  to  a  single  class,  but  to  an  entire 
munity.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  social 
yress  has  an  indispensable  role  to  play  in  help- 
create  the  conditions  in  which  capital  invest- 
t  will  lead  to  meaningful  economic  growth, 
from  being  in  conflict,  economic  and  social  de- 
pment  are  essential  partners  in  the  task  of 
lernization. 
ou  correctly  state  that  under-development  is 

limited  to  grave  material  need.  Economic 
ndance,  agreeable  as  it  may  be,  is  not  itself  the 
of  life.  A  full  life,  as  you  wisely  note,  must 
lefined  in  a  cultural  and  spiritual  sense.  Our 
;ern  with  economic  abundance  is  precisely  to 
ride  the  foundation  on  which  our  hemisphere 
!  strive  for  higher  cultural  and  spiritual 
illment. 

he  goals  of  development  are  simple ;  the  means 
development  infinitely  ramified.  I  see  the 
:ess  as  one  of  intimate  cooperation  among  the 

republics  of  the  hemisphere,  in  which  each 
i  pool  his  ideas  and  experience  in  order  to  pro- 
ie  the  growth  of  all.  I  see  the  Alliance  for 
igress  as  a  great  release  of  the  creative  energies 
ur  peoples  in  a  hemisphere  defined  by  freedom, 
al  justice  and  mutual  self-respect. 
:  warmly  welcome  your  desire  for  continued 
'sultations  between  our  Governments  and  for 
pooling  of  our  efforts  and  ideas  as  we  move 
'■vard  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a 
i  amic  reality. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

SIDENT  FRONDIZI  TO   MR.  KENNEDY 

le  House  press   release  dated  April  4,   as  corrected 

April  3,  1961 
:His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States 

America 
>;*  F.  Kennedy 
'\hington,  D.C. 

;sar  Mr.  President  :  I  have  given  most  careful  atten- 
t|  to  the  address  delivered  by   Your   Excellency   on 
I  ch  13  last  before  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors  in 
hington.2 


bid. 
|f  29,   J96I 


I  wish  to  state  to  Your  Excellency  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  alliance  for  progress  enunciated  therein  opens 
a  new  historic  perspective  of  the  common  task  of  the 
American  Republics. 

Our  countries  constitute  a  community  united  by  geo- 
graphical, historical  and,  above  all,  spiritual  ties  that 
are  indissoluble. 

We  are  a  branch  of  the  western  world.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  discoveries  the  western  world  put  out  branches 
to  all  corners  of  the  earth.  To  all  of  them  it  trans- 
mitted the  vitality  of  its  culture  and  its  spirit  of 
progress.  In  this  way  it  came  into  contact  with  other 
ancient  cultures  and  with  primitive  peoples.  It  pene- 
trated some  of  them  and  used  the  old  and  the  new  values. 
In  others  it  made  its  presence  actively  felt  but  did  not 
effect  a  permanent  fusion. 

America  developed  as  part  of  the  western  world.  Our 
indigenous  peoples  absorbed  its  religion  and  its  culture. 
The  European  peoples  who  came  to  our  shores  became  a 
part  of  our  land  forever. 

Our  political  independence,  which  we  gained  almost 
simultaneously,  was  the  first  expression  of  the  vitality 
and  maturity  of  the  imported  culture,  which  was  thus 
acquiring  an  autonomous  existence. 

From  that  time  on  we  began  the  great  struggles  to  de- 
velop our  national  entities,  to  establish  a  democratic  way 
of  life  based  on  respect  for  human  dignity,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  and  well-being  of  our  peoples. 

The  evolution  of  our  Republics  was  marked  by  the 
variety  and  diversity  that  are  characteristic  of  human 
destiny  itself,  although  our  ideals  and  our  objectives 
were  the  same.  We  have  all  faced  problems  and  con- 
flicts in  our  evolution  toward  democracy  and  liberty: 
internecine  struggles,  local  conflicts,  tyranny.  In  Europe, 
in  full  maturity,  such  conflicts  reached  the  catastrophic 
dimensions  that  brought  the  world  to  the  last  war. 

On  that  occasion  the  United  States  constituted  the 
moral  and  material  reserve  upon  which  decisive  action 
developed  to  save  permanent  values  at  their  final  cross- 
roads. 

Then,  in  an  unprecedented  decision,  it  put  forth  a 
great  economic  and  technical  effort  in  the  Marshall  plan 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  rapid  reconstruction  of 
a  world  economically  paralyzed  by  devastation  and  tot- 
tering on  the  edge  of  a  grave  crisis,  threatening  disinte- 
gration which  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  civilization. 

Today  Latin  America  is  also  passing  through  a  period 
of  crisis  in  which  basic  values  are  at  stake. 

Many  of  our  peoples  have  been  successful  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  democratic  institutions  essential  to  the  respect 
for  our  traditional  values,  for  human  liberty,  and  for  an 
economic  regime  based  on  social  justice,  private  enter- 
prise and  respect  for  private  property. 

Nevertheless,  the  Latin  American  nations  are  troubled 
by  a  serious,  disturbing  factor  which  hinders  our  progress, 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  governments  to  satisfy  the  ever 
stronger  aspirations  of  the  people  and,  under  such  con- 
ditions, threatens  our  social  stability  in  the  face  of  the 
corrosive  activities  of  disruptive  demagoguery  and  propa- 
ganda; this  negative  factor,  as  Your  Excellency  has 
clearly  perceived,  is  that  of  under-development. 
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The  conditions  of  under-development  prevalent  in  Latin 
America  disturb  and  impede  all  national  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  our 
peoples. 

In  very  few  cases  is  the  national  product  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  growing  at  a  rate  equal  or  superior 
to  that  of  the  increase  in  population;  exports,  consisting 
principally  of  raw  materials,  have  increased  less  than  the 
population  and  therefore  provide  resources  considerably 
under  those  required  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
manufactured  articles  indispensable  for  development. 

As  repositories  of  a  concept  of  life  based  on  Christianity 
and  western  tradition,  we  uphold  the  supremacy  of  spirit- 
ual values  that  constitute  the  dignity  of  man.  In  hours 
critical  for  the  world  and  for  our  countries,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  abandon  all  attachment  to  material  wealth  in 
defense  of  that  which  is  vital  for  mankind. 

But  in  the  present  crisis  of  Latin  America  these  values 
are  threatened  by  the  disturbances  and  frustrations  caused 
our  people  by  their  inadequate  incomes,  which  mean 
economic  insecurity  and,  for  many  communities,  mal- 
nutrition, disease,  and  ignorance. 

I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  under-development  calls  for 
vigorous  solutions.  In  present  world  conditions,  political 
as  well  as  economic,  no  under-developed  country  can 
formulate  such  solutions  within  the  framework  of  a  demo- 
cratic regime,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  developed 
countries. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  to  Your  Excellency 
that  the  problem  of  under-development  is  a  grave  question 
not  only  in  situations  of  extreme  poverty ;  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  overcoming  the  problem  of  hunger,  contagious 
diseases  or  illiteracy ;  people  in  the  middle  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century  aspire  to  levels  of  well-being  appropriate  to 
this  age  and  not  simply  to  the  material  necessities  of  life. 

Their  aspirations  encompass  not  only  the  biological 
needs  but  also  what  at  this  point  in  civilization  and  world 
progress  is  a  full  life,  in  a  material  and  cultural  sense  and 
in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense.  Rural  man  aspires  to 
become  informed  and  to  be  heard,  democratically, 
in  the  making  of  the  national  decisions  which  will  affect 
him ;  this  means  educational,  transportation  and  commu- 
nications facilities,  electrification  and  rural  sanitation, 
equitable  commercial  treatment;  industrial  workers  who 
have  acquired  the  skills  to  operate  the  complex  machinery 
in  the  factories  aspire  to  higher  cultural  levels,  to  a 
higher  social  position,  to  a  state  of  well-being  commensu- 
rate with  the  level  of  productivity  made  possible  by 
modern  technology. 

Professional  and  technical  people  and  intellectuals  also 
aspire  to  be  respected  in  their  professions  and  to  achieve 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  belong  positions  of 
responsibility  commensurate  with  their  capabilities. 

This  implies  not  only  adequate  income  levels,  but  also 
laboratory  and  educational  facilities,  and,  above  all, 
recognition  by  society  of  their  aptitudes  and  capabilities. 

The  history  of  this  century  indicates  that  tensions  of 
this  type,  perhaps  even  more  than  those  created  by 
extreme  poverty,  offer  fertile  soil  for  the  germination  of 


nihilist  movements  that  can  open  the  door  to  the  irrur. 
of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

In  your  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  ill 
national  cooperation  programs  of  the  United  States,'  I 
Excellency  pointed  out  with  great  clarity  that  these  i 
grams  are  not  limited  to  a  passive  struggle  of  i) 
opposition  to  Communism  but  have  the  dynamic  ahi 
demonstrating  historically  that  in  the  Twentieth  Cen) 
rapid  economic  growth  can  be  achieved  within  the  fr;| 
work  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

Apart  from  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe,  in  the  j 
following  the  last  World  War  there  has  been  carried 
vast  work  of  international  cooperation  in  the  ecom 
and  technical  fields  in  which  the  United  States  has 
the  most  important  role  including  that  of  genuine  lei! 
ship.     However,   despite  the  considerable  extent  of! 
effort,    from    an    absolute   standpoint,   and   the  post 
results  obtained,  if  that  effort  is  measured  in  relaticl 
the  magnitude  of  the  needs  of  the  under-developed  ci 
tries,  it  is  insufficient  in  comparison  with  the  urgencc 
existing  problems  and  tensions. 

In  an  exceptional  act  of  statesmanship  immediiil 
after  your  assumption  of  the  high  national  and  gU 
responsibility  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  .% 
Excellency  revived  the  best  traditions  of  a  great  nf« 
by  taking  an  initiative  commensurate  with  the  import  i< 
and  urgency  of  the  problem. 

For  that  reason  I  have  not  been  content  to  limit  m.j 
to  merely  offering  my  congratulations,  however  vn 
they  may  be. 

In  this  question  our  destiny  as  free  nations  andt 
responsibility  as  leaders  are  at  stake.  In  the  nani'i 
that  responsibility  I  wish  to  say  today  to  Tour  Excel''  < 
that  my  government  unreservedly  commits  itself  tql 
joint  cooperative  effort  of  the  alliance  for  progress  I 
you  have  opened  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas, 
is  a  decision  dictated  by  the  irreversible  course  I  o 
for  my  country  when  I  became  head  of  the  govern) -1 
three  years  ago. 

We  faced  without  flinching  the  difficult  task  of  I 
solidating  our  institutions,  the  free  exercise  of  ril 
guaranteed  by  our  constitution,  and  social  peace,  at : 
the  same  time  we  initiated  an  economic  policy  desi  ( 
to  reorganize  and  stabilize  our  finances  and  to  promot  ( 
these  bases,  a  process  of  rapid  national  development. 

Under  extremely  difficult  conditions,  our  faith  in  1 
traditional  ideals  of  the  west  enabled  us,  with  the  sup 
of  the  people,  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  most  fi  i 
and  most  direct  road  to  economic  well-being  and  prop 
can  be  constructed  within  the  framework  of  democ< 
and  freedom,  affirming  the  exercise  of  man's  biga 
spiritual  qualities. 

The  instruments  of  government  intervention  that  * 
previously  interfered  with  the  economic  life  of  the  m  < 
were  removed.  We  furnished  an  adequate  and  defini' 
solution  to  the  manifold  national  and  international  ]0 
lems  with  which  our  country  had  been  burdened  fore 
eral  decades ;  we  called  for  heavy  sacrifice  in  the  mi 
of  austerity  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  curb  theli 


8  Ibid.,  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  507. 
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rating  process  of  inflation  and  to  rehabilitate  our 
ces,  and  we  initiated  a  program  of  sound  develop- 

course,  this  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible 
•alization  if  we  had  not  had  the  valuable  cooperation 
ie  nations  of  Western  Europe,  to  which  we  are  bound 
raditional  ties,  and  above  all  of  the  United  States, 
great  country,  which  from  the  start  showed  great 
•rstanding  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  under- 
lg  we  were  launching. 

ds  cooperation  has  strengthened  the  bonds  that  unite 
two  countries  in  a  practical  and  concrete  form  that 
thout  precedent  in  our  history. 

ie  efforts  of  my  Government  have  had  important  and 
rable  results  but  have  also  encountered  strong  ob- 
.es  that  have  brought  about  negative  results  as  well. 
we  persevere  in  them  because  we  know  that  they 
titute  a  long-range  effort  which  must  be  continued 
lose  who  follow  us. 

>r  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  state  to  you  today  that, 
'resident  of  the  Argentines,  I  consider  myself  irrevo- 
7  a  participant  in  the  alliance  for  progress,  aware  of 
new  efforts  that  it  will  demand  of  your  country,  of 
i,  and  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  American 
munity,  but  also  certain  that  only  through  this  ef- 
can  we  fulfill  the  historic  destiny  of  America  in  this 
ury  charged  with  anxiety  and  promise, 
tie  alliance  for  progress  is  a  joint  undertaking  im- 
ag  responsibilities  for  all  as  a  condition  for  the 
evement  of  objectives  that  will  benefit  all. 
s  Your  Excellency  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a  question  of 
ertaking  in  this  decade  a  decisive  effort  to  place  the 
>rican  peoples  on  the  road  to  a  rapid  economic  devel- 
lent  that  will  enable  them  to  raise  their  standards  of 
ig  and  to  overcome  the  social  tensions  brought  about 
hese  living  standards. 

his  program  must  be  properly  organized  and  oriented, 
prder  that  the  necessarily  limited  resources  may  be 
ized  in  the  most  efficient  manner ;  in  spite  of  the  great 
rant  of  cooperation  envisaged  by  Your  Excellency  and 
\.  magnitude  of  the  contribution  resulting  from  the 
irts  of  all  our  countries  themselves,  it  will  always 
jmited  in  relation  to  the  vastness  of  the  objectives  to 
ichieved. 

or  this  reason  I  believe  it  necessary  to  concentrate  the 
ial  impetus  on  the  establishment  and  strategic  ex- 
sion  of  the  basic  industries  and  services  that  will,  in 
i,  permit  the  acceleration  of  industrialization  and  the 
/hanization  of  agriculture  and  thereby  rapidly  raise 
productivity  of  our  economies, 
'he  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  also  brings  up  a 


question  that  my  Government  raised  on  several  occasions 
over  a  year  ago  and  that  has  also  been  given  attention 
by  Your  Excellency:  it  is  that  of  the  participation  of 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  bound  by  close  traditional 
ties  to  Latin  America,  in  this  effort  at  cooperation  for 
its  development. 

The  development  of  the  program  presented  by  Your 
Excellency  will  require  close  contact  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  initiatives  among  all  the  participating  countries. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  utilize  existing  institutions  to 
the  maximum  extent,  especially  the  new  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  The  studies  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  and 
the  work  done  by  the  OAS  [Organization  of  American 
States],  which  culminated  in  the  Conference  that  au- 
thorized the  Act  of  Bogota,4  will  also  be  of  great  utility. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  I  believe  the  magnitude  of  the  task  implicit 
in  the  alliance  for  progress  will  require  machinery  for 
cooperation  which,  while  permitting  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  aforementioned  institutions,  will  have  the  flexi- 
bility and  efficiency  that  will,  for  example,  permit  active 
participation  in  the  program  by  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  will  assure  efficient  channeling  of  the  co- 
operative effort  toward  the  basic  sectors  mentioned  above. 
This  question,  raised  by  my  Government  long  before  the 
announcement  of  the  program  formulated  by  Your  Ex- 
cellency, now  acquires,  in  our  opinion,  a  much  greater 
timeliness  and  importance. 

My  advisers  and  I  myself  are  prepared  to  hold  con- 
sultations with  Your  Excellency  and  all  the  American 
Governments  in  order  to  consider  the  means  necessary 
for  giving  the  alliance  for  progress  dynamic  reality. 

Mr.  President:  Please  receive  these  lengthy  comments 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  as  the  most 
direct  homage  to  the  lofty  spirit  that  has  inspired  your 
transcendent  act  of  statesmanship. 

From  them  you  may  have  gathered  the  fact  that  I  al- 
ready consider  the  alliance  for  progress  as  a  reality  that 
is  on  the  march,  and  I  am  certain  that  this  opinion  is 
held  by  all  the  American  Governments. 

In  the  course  of  this  march,  as  we  advance  toward  the 
conquest  of  our  future,  the  threat  of  any  attempt  from 
abroad  to  create  disturbances  will  be  removed  from  this 
hemisphere,  and  prosperity  attained  within  the  framework 
of  respect  for  liberty  and  the  rule  of  justice  will  be 
definitively  affirmed. 

Cordial  greetings 

Artueo  Feondizi 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  537. 
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Economic  and  Social  Progress  for  Expanding  Trade  in  the  Americas 


by  Adolf  A.  Berle 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 


This  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  consider 
the  problems  of  world  trade.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Council  has  a  solid  impact  on 
that  trade.  The  bases  of  that  trade  are  changing 
throughout  the  world  and  especially  in  Latin 
America.     It  is  of  this  I  wish  to  speak. 

Most  of  Latin  America  is  well  along  on  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution.  The  rules  of  its  eco- 
nomic life  are  changing.  They  have  to  change. 
Whatever  happens,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.  In 
Latin  America  it  is  simply  impossible  to  continue 
along  the  lines  marked  out  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Whether  we  talk  of  economics  or  whether 
we  talk  of  common  humanity,  the  wealth  of  Latin 
America  has  to  be  increasingly  distributed  so  that 
all  of  its  people  in  all  of  its  countries  get  a  steadily 
increasing  share  of  the  national  income,  both  as  it 
stands  now  and  as  it  grows.  Poverty-stricken 
men  do  not  buy.  Modern  mass  markets  in  Latin 
America  as  elsewhere  are  not  made  up  of 
millionaires. 

This  ought  not  to  come  as  any  shock  to  the 
United  States.  For  more  than  half  a  century  our 
own  country  has  been  working  out  ways  so  that  the 
wealth  and  income  of  the  United  States  shall 
increasingly  be  distributed.  The  Granger  move- 
ment talked  of  it  a  century  ago.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt began  it  with  direct  legislation.  Woodrow 
Wilson  blocked  out  more  direct  additional  moves, 
including  income  taxes  and  banking  legislation. 
Henry  Ford  started  the  movement  in  industry  for 
higher  wages  and  continuous  employment.     The 


1  Address  made  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  World 
Trade  Council  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  May  4  (press 
release  289). 


social  security  reforms  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
ried  the  process  still  further. 

These  policies  were  conceived  primarily  as  c 
ures  for  sound  human  decency.  As  we  se 
everyone  willing  to  work  is  entitled  to  a  li 
wage  and  a  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coui| 
But,  as  we  know  now,  these  same  measures, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  astonishing  produc 
the  vast  consumption,  and  the  wide  distribute 
the  United  States.     Briefly,  they  created  mar, 

Each  time  social   measures   were  undert] 
there  was  violent  opposition.     Critics  insisted  j 
would  bankrupt  business,  or  the  United  State 
someone  else.     Yet,  in  every  case,  when  the 
cleared  away,  it  was  discovered  that  more  pel 
could  buy  more  things  than  before.    Markets  i 
expanded.     There  was  both  greater  purcha 
power  and  greater  desire  to  consume.     So 
tories  could  grow,  and  they  did.    Those  busi 
enterprises  which  most  feared  social  legisla 
found  that  these  same  measures  contributed 
their  own  prosperity.    I  recall  being  called  a  Ci 
munist  25  years  ago  for  advocating  unempj 
ment  insurance  and  social  security.    Today  O 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  ball 
consider  these  measures  "built-in  stabilizers." 
business  terms  they  create  a  market  that  keeps  J 
going.    They  have  proved  a  powerful  support  » 
a  great  factor  of  growth  in  the  American  econoi 
system. 

Requisites  of  Trade 

Latin  America,  save  for  a  few  countries — CM 
Rica  is  a  brilliant  exception — has  not  yet  had  i 
tremendous  economic  and  social  change.     Ga 
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jxample,  did  not  have  distribution,  of  wealth 
tortionate  to  her  wealth,  though  she  was  one 
he  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  area. 
t,  I  believe,  is  the  reason  why  Communists 
3  were  able  to  seize  the  Cuban  revolution  and 
b  it  into  Marxist  lines.     It  is  also  the  reason 

Costa  Rica  is  now  one  of  the  solidest  democ- 
>s  in  Latin  America.  Translated  into  corn- 
eal language,  countries  which  have  had  their 

Deal  have  far  more  customers  internally  and 
far  better  customers  on  the  world  market  than 
e  which  have  not. 

lis  is  the  theory  behind  President  Kennedy's 
>osed  Alliance  for  Progress.2    It  is  also  the 

and  burning  issue  in  Latin  American  politics 
.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  main  issue  for 
i  time  to  come.  A  10-year  program  is  con- 
flated. As  plans  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
develop,  I  hope  you  will  support  them.  I 
i  you  will  support  them  chiefly  on  grounds  of 
'.an  decency  and  justice.  But  I  hope  you  also 
1  realize  that,  over  the  pull,  they  will  greatly 
!2ase  the  economic  exchange  between  the 
bed  States  and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
[jess,  in  my  judgment,  will  also  determine 
Ither  Latin  America  accomplishes  her  great 
jilopment  in  freedom  or  whether  she  tries  it 
sr  Communist  auspices  as  a  concomitant  of 
(cold  war. 

here  is  a  great  analogy  between  Latin  Amer- 
I  affairs  today  and  European  affairs  in  1947. 
In,  you  recall,  the  Marshall  plan  was  an- 
inced.  The  Soviet  Union  was  intervening 
[t  arms  to  take  over  Greece.  The  United 
(es  moved  at  that  time  to  support  Greece 
Jnst  that  attack.    In  the  following  months  a 

-war  campaign  raged  all  over  Europe.  The 
limunists  attacked  the  Marshall  plan  just  as 
« Communists  in  Cuba  and  in  South  America 
'attacking  President  Kennedy  and  the  Alliance 
'i  Progress.     They  mustered   all   the   support 

'  had  to  try  to  overthrow  every  West  Euro- 
!i  government  in  1947.  They  failed.  Europe 
i;ed  progress  under  freedom  and  is  today  one 
'ftie  most  prosperous  and  powerful  areas  in  the 

Id. 

| he  same  result  will,  I  believe,  be  the  result  in 
lin  America  in  the  coming  year.  The  Alliance 
•[Progress  will  polarize  the  forces  of  progress 

er  freedom  against  the  movements  worked  up 
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by  the  Sino-Soviet  Communists.  The  Alliance 
will  find  two  sets  of  enemies — enemies  of  the  ex- 
treme right,  who  really  want  no  social  change, 
and  the  Communists,  who  basically  want  to  de- 
liver their  countries  into  the  hands  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  under  Communist  tyranny. 

The  United  States  will,  I  am  clear,  find  itself 
allied  with  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Americans. 
They  want  economic  progress  and  social  develop- 
ment as  much  as  everyone  else,  but  they  want  their 
freedom  too.  And  they  have  no  interest  at  all  in 
putting  themselves,  again,  under  the  rule  of  either 
European  or  Asian  empires. 

Economic  Elements  Within  U.S.  Control 

Two  major  economic  elements  lie  within  the 
United  States  control. 

The  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  most 
prized,  indeed  urgent,  necessity  for  Latin  America 
is  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  of 
minerals  like  copper,  oil,  bauxite,  and,  more  re- 
cently, iron  ore.  One  of  the  queer  ironies  in  this 
is  the  complete  upset  of  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx. 
He  considered  (Communist  propagandists  still 
assert)  that  countries  like  the  United  States  got 
rich  because  they  exploited  the  less  developed 
areas — like  South  America — and  are  bound  to 
conquer  them  to  sell  manufactured  goods  there. 

In  point  of  fact  the  process  works  just  the  other 
way.  The  less  developed  countries  are  the  ones 
that  need  markets.  These  they  seek  in  the  United 
States.  Cuba  as  a  country  was  pretty  well  off, 
but  she  got  her  wealth  by  selling  sugar  at  an  over- 
price to  the  American  consumer.  It  is  a  fair 
economic  statement  that  Cuba  was  rich  because 
she  could  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States  on  ex- 
cellent terms.  Her  difficulty  was  not  that  she  was 
being  exploited.  She  was  doing  extremely  well. 
It  was  that  she  had  not  achieved  a  system  which 
distributed  her  wealth  to  her  masses  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  she  was  reaping. 

The  other  great  element  is  the  proper  handling 
of  capital  and  investment.  The  United  States 
is  still  the  largest  reservoir  of  capital  available 
for  use  outside  the  country.  But  there  are  dis- 
tinct limits  to  the  export  of  capital.  For  one 
thing,  the  United  States  does  not  need  to  export 
capital — again  a  failure  of  the  theory  of  Karl 
Marx.  Roughly  estimating,  I  should  guess  the 
United  States  will  need,  internally,  an  increasing 
amount  of  its  capital  in  the  next  10  years  and 
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therefore  will  wish  to  export  less.  I  doubt  that 
American  private  investment  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Latin  America,  though  in 
certain  respects  it  can  be  of  great  help.  For 
one  thing,  there  is  capital  available  in  Latin 
America,  though  many  Latin  Americans  have 
not  learnt  to  use  it  as  effectively  as  we  do. 
For  another,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Latin 
Americans  are  not  good  technicians.  Many  Latin 
American  countries  have  just  as  good  engineers, 
chemists,  and  production  men  as  we  do.  Many 
of  the  best  run  American  enterprises  in  Latin 
America  are  staffed  from  top  to  bottom  with  men 
of  the  country  in  which  they  work.  Their  testi- 
mony is  that  Latin  Americans  managing  Latin 
American  enterprises  are  if  anything  more  effec- 
tive than  North  Americans.  They  are  just  as 
honest,  they  are,  or  can  be,  just  as  well  trained, 
and  they  know  their  own  countries.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  country,  including 
those  in  Latin  America,  likes  to  have  its  great 
economic  enterprises  run  by  foreigners.  The  real 
problem  is  mobilizing  Latin  American  technique, 
skill,  energy,  and  capital,  along  with  American 
capital,  to  meet  Latin  American  development 
need. 

Like  other  peoples,  Latin  Americans  do  not 
enjoy  foreign  ownership  of  their  resources  beyond 
a  limited  proportion.  They  have  no  monopoly 
on  this  feeling.  After  World  War  I  it  de- 
veloped that  the  great  bulk  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  was  owned  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  then  moved  heavily  to  bring 
this  ownership  into  American  hands.  This  is 
why  Latin  Americans,  rightly  I  think,  prefer  to 
finance  by  borrowing  rather  than  by  selling  equi- 
ties, and  I  think  they  are  right. 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  part  of  Latin 
America  will  eventually  come  to  a  mixed 
system  much  like  that  of  the  United  States.  Most 
of  their  industry  will  be  owned  in  and  by  their 
own  countries  and  controlled  by  their  own  na- 
tionals, though  there  will  always  be  a  margin 
where  foreign  investment  is  useful.  I  should 
imagine  that  in  Latin  America — as  was  true  in 
the  United  States — presently  foreign-owned  enter- 
prises will  be  increasingly  selling  shares  of  stock 
in  these  enterprises  to  the  citizens,  the  pension 
trust  funds,  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  other 
institutions  which  are  emerging  in  these  coun- 
tries all  over  the  continent. 


But  in  one  vital  respect  the  United  States 
and    should    help.     One    difficulty    with    L 
America  has  been  that,  save  in  a  few  count 
what  we  call  "social  capital"  has  not  been 
vided.     By  "social  capital"  I  mean  those  esse] 
expenditures  which  are  not  and  will  not  be  < 
mercial.     These  are  moneys  spent  for  schools 
public  health,  for  homesteading  and  settler! 
of  families  on  the  land,  for  road  systems,  and 
housing.     The  Spanish  phrase  used  by  Presii 
Kennedy  in  his  March  13  speech,3  techo,  tra 
y  tierra,  salud  y  escuela,  means  "Everyone  sh 
have  a  roof  over  his  head,  a  job  and  some  la 
This  implies  a  social  base.    Men  do  not  get 
without  agrarian  reform.    United  States  citi 
did  not:  They  got  land  through  the  Homes 
Act.     Families  do  not  have  houses  without  ci 
arrangements  to  pay  for  them.    Most  house 
the  United  States  now  are  financed  through'  ij 
own  Federal  Housing  Administration.    MerJ 
not  have  and  keep  jobs  unless  they  have  (put] 
health  and  schooling.    All  these  call  for  none| 
mercial  expenditures.    They  always  have. 

Now  it  is  no  good  arguing  that  Latin  Ame 
should  have  tackled  this  particular  job  long 
as  did  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  Jeffe: 
on.     Maybe  so.     But  there  is  no  use  quarrei 
with  yesterday.    This  job  has  to  be  done.    It  h; 
be  done  quickly,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.    It 
to  be  done  chiefly  by  Latin  America,  with  L: 
American  money  and  Latin  American  work.   ' 
United  States,  however,  can  help.    We  can  as^l 
with  substantial  contributions  toward  the  crealfl 
of  a  system  of  universal  education.    We  cans 
sist  in  building  many  of  the  essential  road  I 
transport  links  just  as  we  assisted  Europe  ine 
building  the  essential  links  blown  out  in  W(< 
War  II.    We  can  say  that  an  essential  elemenn 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  requirement  ti 
public  and  private  activity  in  Latin  America  si  J 
move  into  this  field  and  do  the  job  which  perh» 
should  have  been  done  years  before.    The  AlliaJ 
for  Progress  consequently  contemplates  two  kil 
of  money:  money  designed  for  economic  devel) 
ment,  but  also  money  designed  for  social  devel) 
ment.    Both  kinds  of  money  can  and  should* 
used  in  connection  with  matching  effort  by  « 
countries  themselves. 

I  believe  most  of  Latin  America  understa:!) 
this.    There  is  now  meeting  in  Santiago,  Chili  f 


'Ibid. 
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lference  of  what  is  called  ECLA — the  Eco- 
mic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  That  con- 
^ence  will  discuss — as  Europeans  discussed  in 
t7 — arrangements  for  common  markets,  lower- 
r  of  internal  tariff  barriers,  better  arrangements 
:  balance-of-payment  and  exchange  problems, 
ification  of  the  effort.  This  can  offer  a  power- 
t  element  in  the  building  of  the  Alliance  for 
ogress. 

This  ECLA  meeting  will  be  followed  by  the  spe- 
,1  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
cial  Council  which  President  Kennedy  has  sug- 
sted.4  This  inter-American  meeting,  to  take 
ice  in  early  summer,  will  consider  and  approve 
3  broad  plans  and  policies  to  launch  the  Alliance 
t  Progress  in  the  hemisphere. 
Let  me  add  a  final  word.  Social  systems  will 
fer  in  different  countries.  They  will  not  all  look 
e  the  United  States.  Here  we  favor  private 
nership  over  public  ownership.  But  in  Chile, 
:  example,  the  best  piece  of  economic  develop- 
pnt  has  been  done  by  its  development  corpora- 
n  which  is  publicly  owned  and  which  functions 
"y  much  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
'i  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  There  are  coun- 
ts which  may  well  be  socialist  because  that  is 
p  economic  form  their  people  understand.  The 
ianish  Empire,  you  must  remember,  especially  in 
p  Indian  regions,  never  had  purely  private  enter- 
ise  at  all.  The  famous  gold  mines  one  reads  of 
history  were  not  private;  they  were  operated 
r  the  King  of  Spain.  The  fact  that  each  coun- 
k  works  toward  its  own  social  form  need  not 
ther  us  if  it  is  free,  friendly,  and  not  a  tool  of 
isrseas  power  politics. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  lies,  I  think,  in 
,o  fields :  first,  that  each  country  shall  develop  it- 
re  strongly,  successfully,  humanely  in  the  man- 
r  it  chooses  and  in  freedom;  second,  that  no 
^intry  shall  be  betrayed,  cheated,  or  intimidated 
o  becoming  a  pawn  of  an  imperial  power 
suggle  of  the  Sino-Soviet  empires,  under  whom 
oples  are  lost  as  empires  flourish.  Granted  this, 
fiave  no  fear  of  the  resulting  commercial  devel- 
ment  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
Ijie  stronger,  the  better  educated,  the  better 
pipped  Latin  America  is,  the  more  widely  its 
lalth  is  distributed,  the  better  will  be  the  com- 
Irce  between  our  countries. 
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Venezuelan  Financial  Mission 

Press  release  302  dated  May  9 

A  special  mission  of  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela has  been  engaged  in  discussions  in  Washing- 
ton since  May  3  with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  well  as  of  appropriate  inter- 
American  and  international  organizations  con- 
cerning the  program  of  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment for  the  acceleration  of  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Venezuela  under  conditions 
of  political  and  financial  stability.  This  mission 
represents  a  continuation  of  several  contacts 
which  have  been  maintained  since  the  middle  of 
1960  between  the  Government  of  Venezuela  and 
U.S.  financial  agencies. 

The  Venezuelan  representatives  have  informed 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Venezuelan  program  and  of  the 
measures  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  taken 
or  has  under  consideration  to  strengthen  the 
Venezuelan  economy,  including  measures  to 
balance  the  budget  by  the  increase  of  tax  revenues 
and  the  reduction  of  nonessential  expenditures. 
The  Venezuelan  program  also  includes  develop- 
ment projects  which  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  of  Venezuela  and  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  Venezuelan  people  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  mission  has  outlined  its  expec- 
tations regarding  the  availability  of  external 
resources  to  supplement  domestic  resources  for  the 
realization  of  this  program. 

The  U.S.  representatives  have  been  impressed 
with  the  approach  of  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela to  this  problem  of  assuring  economic  and 
social  progress  with  political  stability  and  with 
freedom.  The  United  States  has  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Venezuelan  people  under 
the  conditions  of  representative  democracy  and  a 
free  society. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  believes  that  the 
United  States  as  well  as  certain  international 
institutions  and  some  other  foreign  countries  can 
be  of  assistance  in  this  program.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  help  in  any  feasible  way,  such 
as  considering  sympathetically  appropriate  re- 
quests for  loans  and  credits  for  particular  projects 
and  requests  for  other  assistance  as  they  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
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Trade  and  Aid  in  the  Sixties 


by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  x 


Trade  and  aid  were  first  linked  as  a  slogan  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  when  we  were 
bending  every  effort  to  get  the  Europeans  to  accept 
for  themselves  the  responsibility  of  financing  their 
imports  through  their  own  exports,  even  at  the 
cost  of  restricted  consumption  at  home.  We  suc- 
ceeded and  got  out  of  the  aid  business  to  most  of 
the  Marshall  plan  countries  somewhat  earlier  than 
we  had  originally  hoped. 

But  the  trade  and  aid  problem  of  the  sixties  is 
a  quite  different  one.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  deal- 
ing with  countries  which  had  been  educated  well 
and  already  had  had  fully  developed  industries 
with  worldwide  trading  connections.  What  was 
required  was  to  restore  the  physical  facilities  and 
the  network  of  trading  relationships  which  war 
had  destroyed. 

In  the  sixties  we  face  the  far  more  difficult  prob- 
lem of  creating  independent,  self-sustaining  econ- 
omies out  of  countries  which  have  never  reached 
this  stage  before,  which  are  struggling  with  a  mul- 
titude of  political,  social,  as  well  as  economic,  prob- 
lems and  many  of  which,  only  newly  independent, 
have  found  themselves  in  a  crosscurrent  of  inter- 
national relationships,  competitions,  and  tensions 
which  they  were  ill  prepared  to  understand,  let 
alone  deal  with. 

By  our  aid,  supplemented  by  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  aid  being  made  available  by  our  newly  re- 
covered European  friends  and  by  Japan,  we  hope 
to  enable  these  people  to  expand  their  economic 
capacity.  By  our  technical  assistance  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  help  them  to  learn  the  skills  that  are 


required  to  operate  a  modern  state — political,  i 
cial,  and  economic. 

We  have  learned,  I  think,  that  emphasis  on  ti 
economic  alone  in  these  countries  is  not  enou£ 
With  its  sugar  income  and  its  large  investments:? 
United  States  capital,  Cuba  seemed  well  launcM 
into  the  "takeoff"  period  of  economic  devek- 
ment,  yet  look  what  happened.  This  is  buti 
particularly  striking  illustration  of  the  vital  n 
portance  of  accompanying  economic  growth  w  1 
development  of  a  political  and  social  structo 
which  is  able  to  make  and  carry  out  wise  decisis 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  economic  resources  a  1 
to  see  that  the  benefits  of  growing  prosperity  a 
so  shared  that  all  are  eager  to  make  the  maximu 
contribution  in  the  form  of  self-help  and  tit 
political  stability  is  assured.  This  is  the  essent  1 
emphasis  in  the  new  program  of  $500  million  f 
aid  for  Latin  America  which  is  now  in  the  coua 
of  approval  by  the  Congress  under  the  agreemit 
reached  at  Bogota  last  year.2  These  principles  a 
also  vital  elsewhere  and  will  be  increasing 
applied. 

Need  for  Long-Range  Planning 

A  fundamental  evolution  in  people's  attitu< 
along  these  lines  will  not  come  about  overnig» 
To  be  effective,  as  well  as  to  insure  that  econoro 
development  is  carried  out  on  a  basis  which  mals 
the  most  efficient  use  of  available  resources,  bd 
ours  and  theirs,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  ahead.  T s 
is  not  socialistic  planning  or  5-year  plans  in  ie 
Communist  sense.    It  is  the  kind  of  investmit 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Cotton  Congress  at 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  on  May  9  (press  release  297  dated  May  8). 


aFor  text  of  President's  message  to  Congress,  see  B-- 
letin  of  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  474. 
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Iget  planning  any  large  corporation  must  do 
survive.  It  is  merely  deciding  with  respect  to 
jor  expenditures  of  resources,  and  particularly 
se  which  fall  in  the  public  sector,  which  ones 
uld  come  first  and  which  must  come  next  to  use 
■perly  those  which  have  been  made  first  and 
;ailor  the  program  as  a  whole  to  the  probable 
ilable  resources.  The  latter  is  particularly  im- 
tant  in  order  to  avoid  incomplete  projects  on 
one  hand  or  their  completion  by  a  ruinous  and 
krupting  inflation  on  the  other  hand. 
Vithin  these  broad  planning  limits  there  must 
)rovided,  of  course,  adequate  opportunities  for 
rate  saving  and  private  initiative  both  by  the 
d  population  and  by  outsiders.  There  are  many 
antages,  as  we  have  found,  to  such  private 
iative,  and  we  believe  these  advantages  have  a 
lificant  role  to  play  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
s.  To  secure  the  maximum  benefit  from  them 
re  must  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  less 
eloped  country  to  provide  a  climate  which  is 
orable  for  private  investment  and,  on  the  other 
.d,  an  acceptance  by  private  enterprise  of  its 
;lic  responsibilities  in  a  sense  which  is  taken 
granted  by  all  responsible  business  elements  in 
;  country  but  which  is  only  too  rare  in  many  of 
less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 

lilizing  Incomes  of  Less  Developed  Areas 

l>ut  aid  and  technical  assistance  are,  of  course, 
i  an  end  in  themselves  unless  we  can  say  that 
end  is  to  end  them.  To  an  increasing  extent 
wish  to  build  an  economic  capacity  in  the  de- 
eping countries  not  only  to  raise  their  standard 
\ jiving  but  to  pay  for  the  imports  required  to 
b  their  economy  going.  In  addition,  of  course, 
would  like  to  be  repaid  some  of  the  investment 
apital  which  we  are  making  in  these  countries, 
elieve  that  without  exception  the  countries 
I  nselves  are  also  anxious  to  stand  on  their  own 
and  pay  their  own  way.  The  major  issue  is 
r  they  can  do  so.  We  must  pay  increasing  at- 
jion  to  planning  their  economic  development 
\}g  lines  which  will  provide  them  a  permanent 
growing  income  from  exports. 
b  most  of  these  areas  we  start  with  a  capacity 
ijthe  export  of  primary  commodities  like  oil, 
jerals,  and  tropical  foodstuffs.  Many  coun- 
jfl  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  export 
ine  or  two  or  three  such  commodities,  and  their 
:Ual  income  fluctuates  widely  as  their  prices 


are  affected  by  business  conditions  in  the  indus- 
trialized parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  most  of 
them  are  now  available  in  quantities  much  larger 
than  consumers  are  prepared  to  buy  and  pay  for, 
though  not  always  larger  than  they  could  easily 
use.  We  must,  I  believe,  first  address  ourselves  to 
the  problem  of  increasing  and  stabilizing  their 
income  from  the  sales  of  these  products. 

More  vigorous  growth  of  our  own  economy  will, 
of  course,  provide  larger  markets.  There  are 
presently  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  restric- 
tions, special  taxes,  and  other  devices  which  limit 
the  markets  for  such  products,  in  many  cases 
without  justification. 

In  addition  to  steps  along  these  lines  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  specific  steps  can  be  taken 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  some  of  these  products 
and  thereby  the  level  of  income  received.  Active 
discussions  are  under  way  with  respect  to  coffee 
and  cocoa.  Some  work  is  being  done  on  lead  and 
zinc.  There  are,  of  course,  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  tin,  sugar,  and  wheat.  There  is  a  rubber 
and  a  wool  and  a  cotton  study  group.  Effective 
international  arrangements  in  any  of  these  areas 
will  be  complicated  and  difficult  to  work  out. 
Consumers  cannot  participate  in  programs  to 
guarantee  prices  unless  producers  are  willing  to 
limit  output  and  bear  a  major  share  of  the  load 
of  carrying  unsalable  surpluses.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  effect  of  price-stabilization 
measures  on  developments  of  substitutes,  synthetic 
or  otherwise.  It  would  not  make  economic  sense 
to  freeze  production  patterns  geographically  or 
otherwise  and  thus  bar  normal  economic  progress. 
But  I  say  again,  there  is  a  belief  that  progress  can 
be  made  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  working  ac- 
tively to  this  end. 

Apart  from  specific  commodity  agreements 
there  has  been  considerable  thought  given  in  re- 
cent months  to  the  possibility  of  other  arrange- 
ments for  stabilizing  the  foreign  exchange  income 
of  countries  heavily  dependent  on  exports  of  a 
few  key  commodities.  Some  have  suggested  com- 
mercial-type insurance  schemes,  but  I  am  not  op- 
timistic that  this  will  prove  financially  feasible. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  can  make  short-term  balance-of-payment 
credits  available  to  countries  in  temporary  dif- 
ficulties should  be  liberalized  and  extended.  I  am 
not  sure  what  will  be  found  practicable  and  ac- 
ceptable, but  it  is  desirable  that  by  one  or  other 
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of  the  various  devices  described  above,  we  make 
progress  in  increasing  and  stabilizing  the  income 
of  less  developed  countries  from  exports  of  this 
character. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  enough.  I  men- 
tioned above  oil,  minerals,  and  foodstuffs.  There 
is  now  an  appreciable  surplus  of  nearly  all  of  them 
at  the  present  time.  In  fact  one  of  the  key  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  the  less 
developed  areas  is  finding  things  that  can  be  grown 
which  do  not  add  to  world  surpluses.  Some  pro- 
duction must  be  cut  back  as  uneconomic  or  exces- 
sive. Some  new  lands  must  be  opened  up  for 
settlement  to  take  care  of  surplus  population.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  cash  crops  to  grow  which  will 
find  a  profitable  market. 

Challenge  to  U.S.  Economy 

We  must,  I  fear,  face  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
economically  independent,  will  have  to  export 
manufactured  products.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
consequence  of  economic  development  that  they 
should  not  only  expand  their  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural production  but  begin  to  manufacture  the 
simpler  products  they  need  themselves  or  products 
for  which  they  have  particular  aptitudes  or  raw 
materials.  As  their  skills  increase  and  as  capital 
becomes  available,  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment will  be  for  them  to  expand  their  output  of 
such  items  and  try  to  find  a  place  for  their  products 
in  world  markets.  In  view  of  their  capital  short- 
age it  is  also  only  natural  that  in  many  cases 
their  first  efforts  will  be  in  labor-intensive 
industries. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  face  over  the 
coming  years  a  gradual  growth  in  exports  of 
manufactured  products  which,  by  combining 
modern  technology  with  abundant  and  cheap 
labor,  will  be  highly  competitive  in  European  and 
American  markets.  What  has  been  happening 
over  the  past  few  years  with  respect  to  some  ex- 
ports of  Japan  will  slowly  be  repeated  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  in  a  number  of  other  countries  if 
their  economic  development  in  fact  takes  place. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
all  the  answers  will  be.  The  problems  created  will 
be  new  and  difficult.  The  United  States  in  partic- 
ular has  never  faced  on  any  extensive  scale,  until 
the  postwar  growth  of  Japanese  industry,  this 


kind  of  competition  from  up-to-date  technolo. 
and  plentiful  labor. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  maj 
challenge  of  the  sixties — the  bringing  along 
the  less  developed  areas  into  economic  as  well 
political  independence  with  a  form  of  sock 
which  makes  them  congenial  neighbors  in  a  woi 
all  too  small — we  shall  have  to  find  a  solution 
this  problem. 

An  indication  of  one  approach  to  it  is  perha 
given  by  the  program  announced  by  the  Preside 
last  week  with  respect  to  textiles.3  This  progr; 
is  based  on  three  principles : 

The  first  is  the  effort  to  make  our  own  indusi 
as  competitive  as  possible.     We  must  take  ; 
vantage  of  every  asset  we  have  in  the  field 
science,  of  technology,  and  cheap  capital  to  mt 
our  output  more  efficient  than  that  of  anyone  e'; 
We  must  not  penalize  our  industry  by  forcing! 
to  pay  higher  raw-material  costs  than  fore;i 
industry  in  order  to  accomplish  a  national  p- 
pose  which  is  based  on  national  benefits.   We  mi 
see  that  tax  laws  do  not  inhibit  a  rapid  adji- 
ment  to  technology. 

A  second  principle  is  to  provide  assistance* 

converting  productive  resources  of  capital  i 

labor  to  new  types  of  output  when  the  comp 

tion  from  outside  becomes  too  strong  for  thi 

The  President's  program  makes  specific  refere  < 

to  trade-adjustment  legislation  which  he  hopest 

introduce.    This  will  help  some,  but  I  would  l| 

to  emphasize  another  factor,  which  is  not  sped 

cally  applicable  to  textiles  alone  and  therefore  I 

not  included  in  the  program,  which  is  in 

judgment  an  essential  ingredient  of  any  success i 

attack  on  the  whole  problem  of  foreign  compi 

tion.    This  is  the  vital  importance  of  securing  i  < 

maintaining  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  UnJ 

States  economy   as  a  whole.     During  the  d 

100  years  many  United  States  industries  hi 

died  without  serious  social  maladjustment  becajj 

we  are  a  growing  country  with  a  growing  ed 

omy.     The  idle  capital  and  labor  could  quid; 

find  new  tasks.    When  the  economy  stagnates  i' 

this  is  not  possible,  then  the  social  consequen1 

of  the  kind  of  competition  and  the  kind  of 

nomic  change  which  have  made  the  United  St« 

the  prosperous   nation   it  is  become  too  gn 

The  tendency  in  such  circumstances  is  to  tur:< 


See  p.  825. 
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ificial  controls  over  the  competitive  process, 
ugned  to  preserve  the  past  rather  than  moving 
o  a  future  of  greater  opportunities, 
rhe  third  and  final  principle  of  the  President's 
)gram  is  to  undertake  international  negotiations 
seek  an  orderly  evolution  of  the  exports  of  less 
reloped  areas  along  with  an  orderly  opening 

of  restrictions  against  such  exports  by  the 
lsuming  countries.  At  present  the  United 
ites  and  Canada  are  taking  an  unduly  large 
ire  of  exports  of  textiles  from  countries  which  in 
;ent  years  have  been  able  to  combine  advance 
hnology  and  abundant  cheap  labor.  As  we 
ve  seen,  the  less  developed  countries  must  find 
irkets  for  exports  of  manufactured  products, 
is  just  as  reasonable  and  essential  that  the  bur- 
■a  of  providing  these  markets  be  shared  by  the 
>re  advanced  countries  that  share  in  the  giving 

aid.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
i  less  developed  countries  to  make  this  burden 
erable  by  developing  their  capacity  and  exports 
such  products  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
No  one  can  deny  that  such  a  negotiation  will  be 
?eedingly  difficult  and  complex.  But  success  in 
hieving  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the  program  of 
bating  a  satisfactory  environment  in  the  world 
ound  us  in  which  we  Americans  can  live  the 
nd  of  life  we  wish  to  live.  Only  in  an  atmos- 
fiere  of  increasingly  liberal  economic  opportu- 
ties  can  we  insure  for  the  future  the  growth  in 
Ir  economic  strength,  the  expansion  of  world 
'xde,  and  the  development  of  sound  and  reliable 
[dependent  countries  in  the  free  world  which  is 
:  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life 
i;ainst  the  enemies  which  are  currently  attack- 
:g  it  with  such  vigor  and  persistence.  With  this 
■  stake  I  am  sure  we  can  and  will  succeed  for  we 
•'nnot  help  but  have  the  full  support  of  people  of 
pod  will  everywhere,  including  informed  Amer- 
ans  like  yourselves. 


Ir.  Ball  Visits  Europe  for  Talks 
7ith  Officials  on  Textile  Matters 

fess  release  314  dated  May  12 

|  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  George 
jr.  Ball  will  leave  May  16  for  Europe  for  the 
j.arpose  of  holding  exploratory  conversations 
ith  government  officials  of  several  of  the  major 
[xtile  consuming  countries.    These  conversations 


will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
announcement  of  May  2,  1961,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  initiate  contacts  leading  to 
future  talks  with  the  principal  textile  exporting 
and  importing  countries. 

Mr.  Ball  is  going  first  to  London,  where  he  is 
expected  to  stay  for  about  a  week.  He  will  then 
travel  to  Bonn,  Paris,  Borne,  Brussels,  and  pos- 
sibly Geneva;  talks  will  be  held  at  a  later  date 
with  other  interested  governments.  A  more  de- 
tailed itinerary  will  be  announced  later. 


President  Announces  Program 
To  Aid  U.S.  Textile  Industry 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  2 

The  President  announced  on  May  2  a  program  of 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  textile  industry,  designed  to 
meet  a  wide  range  of  the  problems  it  faces  as  a  re- 
sult of  rapid  technological  change,  shifts  in  con- 
sumer preference,  and  increasing  international 
competition.  The  program  %oas  developed  by  the 
Cabinet  committee,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges,  tohich  was  formed  by  the 
President  on  February  16,  1961.  In  announcing 
the  program  the  President  said: 

The  problems  of  the  textile  industry  are  serious 
and  deep-rooted.  They  have  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  at  least  as  far  back  as  1935,  when 
a  Cabinet  committee  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  this  in- 
dustry. Most  recently  these  problems  were  the 
subject  of  a  special  study  by  the  interdepartmental 
committee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges.    I  believe  it  is  time  for  action. 

It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some  2  mil- 
lion workers  are  directly  affected  by  conditions  in 
the  industry.  There  are  another  2  million  persons 
employed  in  furnishing  requirements  of  the  indus- 
try at  its  present  level  of  production.  Two  years 
ago  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified  that 
it  was  one  of  the  industries  essential  to  our  national 
security.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in  peacetime, 
and  it  has  a  direct  effect  upon  our  total  economy. 
All  the  studies  have  shown  that  unemployment  in 
textile  mills  strikes  hardest  at  those  communities 
suffering  most  from  depressed  conditions. 

I  propose  to  initiate  the  following  measures : 
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First,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  launch  an  expanded  program  of  research, 
covering  new  products,  processes,  and  markets. 
This  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  both 
union  and  management  groups. 

Second,  I  have  asked  the  Treasury  Department 
to  review  existing  depreciation  allowances  on 
textile  machinery.  Revision  of  these  allowances, 
together  with  adoption  of  the  investment-incentive 
credit  proposals  contained  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  of  April  20,  1961,1  should  assist  in  the 
modernization  of  the  industry. 

Third,  I  have  directed  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  the  cotton  textile  industry 
to  obtain  the  necessary  financing  for  moderniza- 
tion of  its  equipment. 

Fourth,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  explore  and  make  recommendations  to 
eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  United  States  mills 
of  the  adverse  differential  in  raw  cotton  costs  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 

Fifth,  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  to  permit  industries  seriously  injured  or 
threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sixth,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of  State 
to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  conference  of  the 
principal  textile  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries. This  conference  will  seek  an  international 
understanding  which  will  provide  a  basis  for  trade 
that  will  avoid  undue  disruption  of  established 
industries. 

Seventh,  in  addition  to  this  program,  an  applica- 
tion by  the  textile  industry  for  action  under  exist- 
ing statutes,  such  as  the  escape  clause  or  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act,  will  be  carefully  considered  on  its 
merits. 

I  believe  this  program  will  assist  our  textile  in- 
dustry to  meet  its  basic  problems,  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  national  interest  in  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  and  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  nations.  It  takes  into  ac- 
count the  dispersion  of  the  industry,  the  range  of 
its  products,  and  its  highly  competitive  character. 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  measures  will  strengthen 
the  industry  and  expand  consumption  of  its  prod- 
ucts without  disrupting  international  trade  and 
without  disruption  of  the  markets  of  any  country. 


Certain  Tariff  Concessions 
Renegotiated  by  Japan 

Press  release  206  dated  April  12 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Documents  incorporating  the  results  of  tra> 
negotiations  between  Japan  and  the  United  Stat 
were  signed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  April  ] 
1961.  These  agreements  represent  the  culmin 
tion  of  tariff  negotiations  between  the  two  cou 
tries  under  article  XXVIII  of  the  Gener 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  whi 
began  in  Geneva  last  September.1  The  documer 
were  signed  by  Morio  Aoki,  leader  of  the  Jap 
nese  delegation,  and  Carl  D.  Corse,  chairman 
the  U.S.  delegation.  \ 

Japan  is  one  of  the  contracting  parties  whi 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  modify  or  wit 
draw  certain  tariff  concessions  which  were  boir 
in  their  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement. 

Of  the  concessions  on  21  statistical  class  nm 
bers  renegotiated  by  Japan,  19  were  initially  e 
gotiated  with  the  United  States.  Japane 
imports  of  these  21  items  from  the  United  Stat 
were  valued  at  $115,199,000  in  1959,  of  whi 
$90,203,000  consisted  of  soybeans  and  $22,976,0' 
of  polyethylene.  The  U.S.  trade  interest  w 
negligible  in  the  two  concessions  which  were  n 
negotiated  with  the  United  States. 

Under  the  settlement  Japan  will  complete 
withdraw  its  concession  on  only  one  item — pa 
senger  cars  with  a  wheel  base  over  254  centimete 
but  not  over  270  centimeters.  Since  the  Uniti 
States  does  not  produce  a  passenger  car  with  su< 
a  wheel  base,  this  withdrawal  of  the  concessit 
should  improve  the  competitive  position  of  tl 
larger  American  cars  vis-a-vis  the  smaller  ii 
ported  cars.  Japan  is  rebinding  its  tariff  (moc 
fying  the  rates  but  retaining  them  in  its  GAT 
schedule)  on  the  remaining  items  at  a  higher  ra 
to  the  United  States.  Soybeans  will  be  reboui 
at  13  percent  ad  valorem  as  compared  with  tl 
present  rate  of  10  percent.  It  is  believed  that  th 
small  increase  will  not  affect  substantially  U. 
exports  of  this  product  to  Japan.  The  new  ra 
of  13  percent  ad  valorem  will  not  go  into  effe 
until  imports  of  this  commodity  are  liberalized  1 
placing  the  item  under  the  automatic  licensii 


1 H.  Doc.  140,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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;em.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per- 
i  on  polyethylene  is  being  converted  to  a 
;ific  rate  of  duty  of  52  yen  per  kilogram.  The 
valorem  equivalent  of  this  new  rate  is  a  little 

than  19  percent.  It  appears,  however,  that 
er  costs  of  production  may  result  in  a  some- 
it  higher  ad  valorem  equivalent  during  future 
rs.  Japan  is  also  increasing  the  duty  on  cer- 
i  machine  tools. 

a  addition  to  the  rebinding  of  17  items  in  its 
cle  XXVIII  list,  the  Japanese  Government 

offered  to  the  United  States  new  compensa- 
r  concessions  on  20  items.  Imports  of  these 
n  the  United  States  in  1959  were  valued  at 


about  $66  million.  Nine  of  the  items  were  not  in 
Japan's  existing  schedule  of  concessions  and  will 
be  bound  against  increase  for  the  first  time.  In 
accordance  with  established  procedures  full  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  requests  by  the  United 
States  producers  and  exporters  for  concessions 
in  the  Japanese  market.  Among  the  products  on 
which  concessions  were  obtained,  American  pro- 
ducers have  evinced  particular  interest  in  raisins, 
bourbon  whisky,  certain  machine  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, musical  instruments,  fountain  pens  and 
parts,  and  certain  types  of  camera  film.  Imports 
in  1959  of  agricultural  products  on  which  conces- 
sions were  granted  amounted  to  $59  million. 


^CESSIONS  TO  BE  MODIFIED 


Concessions  to  the  United  States  To  Be  Modified 
Schedule  XXXVIII — Japan 


Iff  item 
amber 


Abbreviated  commodity  description 


Rate  of  duty 


Japanese 

statutory 

rate 


Bound  rate 
in  existing 
Japanese 
schedule 


Proposed  rate  to  be 
bound 


8X211 

ex  321 
ex  327 
ex  341 

ex  515 


ex  666 

ex  670 
x  1634 


x  1642 
x  1679 


x  1679 
xl679 


Soya  beans 

Mayonnaise,  French  dressings  and  salad  dressings 

Powdered  milk 

Skimmed   milk,   dried    (excluding  that  to   be   used  for  school 

lunches) . 
Lard 

Pig  fat  having  an  acid  value  of  2  or  less 

Polyethylene,  used  as  materials  for  further  manufacture 

Toluene,  pure 

Gramophone  records: 

With  revolutions  per  minute  not  exceeding  40 

With  revolutions  per  minute  exceeding  40  but  not  exceeding  50 

With  revolutions  per  minute  exceeding  50 

Passenger  cars  (including  passenger  jeeps),  over  254  centimeters 

but  not  over  270  centimeters  in  wheel  base. 
Metalworking  machinery: 
Lathes  for  metal  working: 

Engine  lathes,  with  a  swing  over  bed  of  1,000  millimeters  and 

over. 
Automatic  copying  lathes,  with  a  swing  over  bed  of  less  than 
600  millimeters. 

Automatic  lathes,  single  spindle,  of  bar  type 

Vertical  lathes,  with  a  table  of  2,000  millimeters  and  over  in 
diameter. 
Boring  machines  for  metal  working: 

Horizontal  boring  machines,  with  a  main  boring  spindle  of 
less  than  200  millimeters  in  diameter. 
Milling  machines  for  metal  working: 

Universal  tool  milling  machines 

Profile  milling  machines  (including  diesinking  machines 
equipped  with  one  or  two  milling  spindles  and  a  working 
surface  of  less  than  1  square  meter,  excluding  hand  opera- 
tion type  machines  and  cam  type  machines. 
Piano-millers,  with  a  table  of  not  more  than  2,000  millime- 
ters in  width. 


10% 
25% 
30% 
25% 

10% 

10% 
20% 

5% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

40% 


15% 

15% 

15% 
15% 

15% 


15% 
15% 


15% 


10% 
18% 
30% 
25% 

5% 

5% 
20% 

5% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

35% 


15% 

15% 

15% 
15% 

15% 


15% 
15% 


15% 


13% 
25% 
40% 
45% 

15    ven    per    Kg. 

(21%a.v.e.) 
15  yen  per  kg. 
52    yen    per    kg. 

(19%  a.v.e.) 
10% 

170  ven  each 
(20%  a.v.e.) 

70  ven  each 
(30%  a.v.e.) 

56  ven  each 
(30%  a.v.e.) 

withdrawn 


25% 

25% 

25% 
25% 

25% 


25% 
25% 


25% 
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Tariff  item 
number 


ex  1679 


ex  1679 


ex  1736 
ex  1736 

ex  1736 


Concessions  to  the  United  States  To  Be  Modified 
Schedule  XXXVIII — Japan — Continued 


Abbreviated  commodity  description 


Grinding  machines  for  metal  working: 

Internal  grinding  machines,  with  a  maximum  working 
diameter  of  less  than  200  millimeters,  excluding  centerless 
type. 
Surface  grinding  machines,  rectangular  table  type,  with  a 
maximum  grinding  length  of  less  than  2,000  millimeters, 
and  vertical  surface  grinding  machines,  rotary  table  type. 
Gear  cutting  machines  for  metal  working: 

Vertical  hobbing  machines,  single  spindle,  with  a  table  of 
700  millimeters  and  over  in  diameter. 

X-ray  film  (not  fluorography) ,  unexposed,  for  medical  uses 

X-ray  film  (not  fluorography),  unexposed,  except  for  medical 

uses. 
X-ray  film  (fluorography) ,  unexposed 


Rate  of  duty 


Japanese 

statutory 

rate 


15% 
15% 

15% 

10% 
10% 

10% 


Bound  rate 

in  existing 

Japanese 

schedule 


Proposed  rate  to  b 
bound 


15% 
15% 

15% 

10% 
10% 

10% 


25% 
25% 

25% 

20% 
20% 

20% 


COMPENSATORY    CONCESSIONS 


Compensatory  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
Schedule  XXXVIII — Japan 


Tariff  item 
number 


ex  208 

ex  209 

ex  212 

ex  221 

ex  301 

ex  339 

ex  515 

620 

ex  670 

ex  670 

ex  1522 

ex  1635 


ex  1642 

ex  1678 
ex  1679 

ex  1679 
ex  1740 


ex  1740 

1745 

ex  1749 


Abbreviated  commodity  description 


Grain  sorghum  (kao-liang),  unmilled,  for  feeding  purposes  _. 

Indian  corn,  unmilled,  for  feeding  purposes 

Wheat  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  monosodium  glutamate. 

Safflo wer  seed 

Raisins  (dried  grapes) 

Bourbon  whisky 

Beef  tallow 

Rosin. 


Xylene,  chemically  refined 

Xylene,  not  chemically  refined 

Gear  cutters - 

Musical  instruments,  excluding  pianos,  organs,  accordions,  and 
harmonicas,  whether  electromagnetic,  electrostatic,  electronic 
or  not.  . 

Wheel  tractors,  other  than  steam  engine  type,  excluding  autotn- 
cycles. 

Pneumatic  machines ■  - - 

Automatic  lathes,  multispindle,  excluding  those  of  bar  type  with 

not  more  than  6  spindles. 
Profile  milling  machines  (including  diesinking  machines)  equipped 
with  not  less  than  three  milling  spindles,  or  working  surface  of 
not  less  than  1.5  square  meter;  excluding  cam  type  machines. 
Fountain  pens,  including  ball  pens,  mechanical  pencils,  pencils, 
and  pens  (with  holders  or  caps  made  of,  or  combined  with, 
precious  metals,  etc.)  and  parts. 

Other  fountain  pens 

Wheat  bran 

Rolls  of  sensitized  photographic  paper  for  diffusion  transfer  pro- 
cess, combined  with  transferring  materials  and  developing 
agents. 


Japanese 

statutory 

rate 


Bate  of  duty 


5% 

10% 

25% 

free 

20% 

50% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

20% 

20% 


30% 

15% 
15% 

15% 


50% 


25% 

free 

20% 


Bound  rate 

in  existing 

Japanese 

schedule 


10% 


10% 
40% 

5% 
5% 


18% 


Proposed  rate  to 
bound 


30% 


15% 
15% 

40% 

25% 


free 

free 

12.5% 

5%' 

5% 

35% 

4% 

free 

5% 

5% 

15% 

15% 


20% 

15% 
10% 

10% 


30% 


20% 

free 

15% 


i  This  "ceiling  binding"  is  designed  to  preclude  the  10  percent  rate  contemplated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
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Food-f or- Peace  Council  Members 
Named  by  President  Kennedy 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  6  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Kennedy  of  the  members 
)f  the  American  Food-for-Peace  Council.  The 
American  Food-for-Peace  Council  is  a  group  of 
nen  and  women  who  will  provide  citizen  leader- 
ship for  both  the  United  States  Food-for-Peace 
Program  and  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Cam- 
)aign  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
)f  the  United  Nations.  The  Council  will  serve  a 
hreefold  purpose  in  (1)  counseling  with  the  Na- 
ion's  Food-for-Peace  Director,  George  McGovern ; 
2)  developing  public  information  on  world 
mnger;  and  (3)  enlisting  support  for  the  attack 
«  world  hunger. 

The  following  have  accepted  membership  on  the 
Council : 

Cochairmen:  James  A.  Michener  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
lond  Clapper. 

Members:  Marian  Anderson,  Dwayne  O.  An- 
reas,  Yul  Brynner,  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Dorothy 
Vebee,  Raymond  C.  Firestone,  Luther  H.  Foster, 
ohn  A.  Hannah,  Clifford  P.  Hope,  Danny  Kaye, 
Irs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
'lorence  Stephenson  Mahoney,  Robert  Nathan, 
>rew  Pearson,  James  A.  Pike,  Arthur  C.  Ring- 
ind,  Carroll  P.  Streeter,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Jesse 
'app,  and  Harold  A.  Vogel. 
The  following  organizations  have  been  invited 
)  designate  representatives  for  membership  on 
ie  American  Food-for-Peace  Council  : 
dvertising  Council 

meriean  Agricultural  Editors  Association 
meriean  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors 
meriean  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities 

nerican  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
nerican  Association  of  University  Women 
nerican  Council  on  Education 

nerican   Council   of   Voluntary   Agencies   for   Foreign 
Service 

nerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

nerican   Federation   of   Labor-Congress  of   Industrial 
Organizations 

nerican  Feed  Manufacturers  Association 
aerican  Friends  Service  Committee 
lerican  Institute  of  Nutrition 
lerican  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
lerican  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
lerican  National  Red  Cross 


American  Newspaper  Guild 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  School  Food  Service  Association 

American  Seed  Trade  Association 

American  Wheat  Institute 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Brookings  Institution 

CARE,  Inc. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
Church  World  Service 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
Committee  for  International  Economic  Growth 
Community  Development  Foundation 
Dairy  Society  International 
Farm  Equipment  Institute 
4-H  Clubs 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
Future  Homemakers  of  America 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Girl  Scouts  of  America 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
Lutheran  World  Relief 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
National     Academy     of     Sciences  -  National     Research 

Council 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
National    Association    of    Television    and    Radio    Farm 

Directors 
National  Canners  Association 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
National  Education  Association 
National  Farmers  Union 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs 
National  Grange 
National  Plant  Food  Institute 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  Association 
Public  Affairs  Institute 
Unitarian  Service  Committee 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Welfare  Service 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Ford  Foundation 
Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation 
Rockefeller  Foundation 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Civitan  International 
Kiwanis  International 
Lions  International 
Optimist  International 
Rotary  International 
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Department  Supports  Revision  of  ITU 
Convention  and  Radio  Regulations 

Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

The  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU)  is  an  international  organization  composed 
of  98  member  countries  and  5  associate  members. 
It  has  two  basic  purposes.  The  first  is  the  volun- 
tary coordination  of  international  telecommunica- 
tions by  the  members  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
their  most  efficient,  economical,  and  rapid  trans- 
mission. For  example,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  regulations  adopted  by  the  Union  is 
that  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  messages 
pertaining  to  safety  of  life  at  sea. 

The  second  purpose  is  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  international  cooperation  for  the  im- 
provement of  telecommunications  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  telecommunication  knowledge.  This 
includes  the  exchange  of  information  concerning 
technical  advances  and  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technical  facilities  which  will  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  services  and  make  them  more 
generally  available  to  the  public.  The  affairs  of 
the  Union  are  governed  by  an  international  tele- 
communication convention,  which  is  revised  when 
necessary  by  a  plenipotentiary  conference. 

The  conventions  of  the  Union  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose :  They  comprise  the  charter  of  the  Union,  es- 
tablishing its  membership  and  structure,  and  also 
contain  the  treaty  provisions  laying  down  the 
basic  principles  under  which  telecommunications 
are  coordinated  internationally.  These  basic 
principles  are  supplemented  by  radio,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  regulations  which  spell  out  the 
methods  by  which  the  principles  are  put  into  effect. 
These  regulations  are  the  product  of  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  administrative  conferences. 

The  latest  convention  is  the  one  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.2  It  is  a  revision 
of  the  convention  drawn  up  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1952  and  was  signed  at  the  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence in  Geneva  in  December  1959  by  the  United 
States  and  84  other  countries. 


1Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  May  2  (press  release  281) . 

'For  text  of  (1)  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention,  with  annexes,  and  (2)  the  final  protocol  to 
the  convention,  see  S.  Ex.  J,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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The  Buenos  Aires  convention  contained  the  tr 
ditional  provision  that  a  plenipotentiary  confe 
ence  shall  normally  meet  once  every  5  years  at 
date  and  place  fixed  by  the  preceding  plenipote: 
tiary  conference.    It  also  provided  that  an  ord 
nary  radio  conference  normally  shall  meet  oni 
every  5  years,  preferably  at  the  same  time  ai 
place  as  the  plenipotentiary  conference.     In  th 
past  these  conditions  have  not  always  been  m<, 
and  the  Geneva  plenipotentiary  conference  was  n 
convened  until  October  4,  1959.    The  radio  co 
ference  was  convened  at  Geneva  on  August  1 
1959,  and  both  conferences  completed  their  wo:: 
on  December  21, 1959. 

Geneva  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

Briefly,  the  outstanding  decisions  and  accoi- 
plishments  of  the  plenipotentiary  conference  wei 
as  follows : 

The  conference  rejected  proposals  by  the  Sov: 
bloc  to  modify  the  membership  provisions  ail 
confirmed  the  existing  provisions.  The  revisl 
list  of  members  of  the  Union  (subject  to  ratifk- 
tion  of  or  adherence  to  the  convention)  indues 
(1)  those  listed  as  members  in  the  Buenos  Ail  i 
convention  including  the  four  countries,  Ecuad., 
Honduras,  Liberia,  and  Yemen,  which,  up  to  t) 
time  of  the  conference,  had  not  ratified  or  accedl 
to  that  convention;  (2)  those  admitted  since  19i 
by  the  procedure  of  two-thirds  consent  or  by  thr 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  their  accc 
sion  to  the  ITU  convention;  and  (3)  the  five  i- 
sociate  members. 

The  Administrative  Council  was  increased  i 
size  from  18  members  of  the  Union  to  25,  a  I 
Africa  was  added  as  a  separate  region.  Both  U 
Atlantic  City  convention— 1947— and  Buers 
Aires— 1952— had  fixed  the  Council  at  18  counts 
divided  into  4  regions  as  follows : 

American  region-5  members ; 
Europe  and  Africa-5  members ; 
Eastern  Europe  and  northern  Asia-3  members ; 
Asia  and  Australasia-5  members. 
Total-18  members. 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  additional  sea 
was  figured  on  a  mathematical  basis,  with  t3 
number  of  countries  in  each  region  governing  t? 
number  of  seats.  The  United  States  delegatii 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  argument  that  9 
African  region  should  be  represented  as  an  entv 
on  the  Council. 
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Each  region  except  Eastern  Europe  gained  1 
lember,  while  Africa  was  given  4  seats.  Under 
le  revised  convention  the  Administrative  Council 
i  constituted  as  follows : 

merican  region-6  members ; 

irope-6  members ; 

frica^  members ; 

istern  Europe  and  northern  Asia-3  members ; 

sia  and  Australasia-6  members. 

Total-25  members. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  City 
id  Buenos  Aires  conventions  the  Secretary  Gen- 
al  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries  General  were 
jcted  by  the  Administrative  Council.    Proposals 
jre  submitted  at  Geneva  to  change  this  procedure 
d  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
ssistant  Secretaries  General  should  be  elected 
the  plenipotentiary  conference.    The  conference 
opted  this  principle  by  a  very  large  majority, 
d  a  United  States  national,  Gerald  C.  Gross, 
is  elected  Secretary  General.    At  the  same  time 
a  conference  accepted  the  United  States  proposal 
c  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  posts  of  Assistant 
cretary  General  and  for  the  replacement  of  the 
ler  Assistant  Secretary  General  by  a  Deputy 
cretary    General.      An    Indian    national    was 
cted  Deputy  Secretary  General, 
rhe     International     Frequency     Eegistration 
>ard  (IFRB)  was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
i  adopted  by  the  International  Telecommunica- 
Q  Conference,  Atlantic  City  1947,  to  serve  as 
independent  body  of  11  coequal  members  in  the 
d  of  radio  spectrum  management.   It  has  served 
'  ITU  faithfully  since  that  time;  however,  the 
ited   States   made   proposals   at   the   Geneva 
iference  to  effect  certain  improvements.    Out- 
riding among  such  proposals  adopted  by  the 
ference  were :  the  provision  for  the  direct  elec- 
l  of  specific  candidates  nominated  by  the  re- 
ctive  countries  of  which  they  are  nationals;  the 
iblishment  of  a  limitation  upon  the  recall  by 
nbers  of  their  nationals  on  the  Board, 
'he  conference  ratified  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
iistrative  Council  in  amalgamating  the  Inter- 
lonal     Telephone     Consultative     Committee 
3IF)   and  the  International  Telegraph  Con- 
;ative  Committee  (CCIT)  into  one  organ,  the 
ernational  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consulta- 
>  Committee  (CCITT). 

'he  United  States  was  successful  in  bringing 
ut  the  assimilation  of  the  secretariat  to  the 
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United  Nations  "common  system"  of  employees' 
salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions,  the  adoption  of 
a  consolidated  budget,  the  further  improvement 
of  the  structure  of  the  secretariat,  and  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  convention  and  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  provision  permitting  attendance  of 
observers  from  noncontracting  governments.  It 
is  believed  that  the  collaboration  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  maintained  the 
best  traditions  of  the  ITU  in  its  long  record  of 
international  cooperation. 

The  Radio  Regulations 

As  regards  the  radio  conference,  the  United 
States  had  submitted  a  very  comprehensive  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  a  complete  new  text  for  the 
radio  regulations.  This  was  broken  down  by  the 
ITU  secretariat  into  several  hundred  proposals. 
Some  of  these  were  of  major  importance,  while 
others  were  not  of  great  consequence.  A  majority 
of  the  United  States  proposals  were  adopted  by 
the  conference  in  substance  if  not  in  form. 
Briefly  the  major  decisions  and  accomplishments 
of  the  radio  conference  were  as  follows  : 

There  was  a  partial  reorientation  of  the  duties 
of  the  International  Frequency  Eegistration 
Board  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. This  was  accompanied  by  changes  de- 
signed to  increase  its  independence  as  an  inter- 
national body  of  experts. 

Technical  regulations  were  revised  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  current  state  of  the  radio  art. 
In  general  the  new  technical  requirements  are  not 
more  strict  than  current  good  engineering  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  operating  regulations  which 
deal  with  the  maritime  mobile  and  aeronautical 
mobile  radio  services  were  considerably  revised. 
In  the  complex  field  of  international  frequency 
management  procedures,  results  quite  compatible 
with  United  States  interests  were  achieved. 

Existing  procedures  were  modified  substan- 
tially. The  new  procedures  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce on  an  evolutionary  basis  an  international 
record  of  current  frequency  usage.  Special  pro- 
cedures, based  upon  a  United  States  proposal,  were 
adopted  for  high-frequency  broadcasting. 

In  the  field  of  frequency  allocations  a  large 
number  of  actions  were  taken,  and  for  the  first 
time  progress  was  made  in  gaining  recognition  of 
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spectrum  requirements  for  radio  astronomy  and 
for  space  research  programs. 

Conclusion 

It  is  obvious  that  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention  and  the  annexed  radio  regu- 
lations which  will  be  considered  by  this  committee 
include  complex  provisions.  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Lebel,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State;  Commis- 
sioner T.  A.  M.  Craven  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission ;  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  radio  conference,  Com- 
missioner Rosel  H.  Hyde,  also  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  are  present  and  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on  the 
technical  details  of  the  treaties.  Commissioner 
Craven  is  prepared  to  make  a  statement  before  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
convention  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1961, 
as  between  the  members  who  have  ratified  it. 
Article  17  of  the  convention  provides  that  a  signa- 
tory government  which  has  not  deposited  an 
instrument  of  ratification  within  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  the  convention's  entry  into 
force  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  conferences 
or  meetings  of  the  Union.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  international  telecommunications  to  this 
country,  the  United  States  plays  a  leading  role  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  Union.  Hence  early  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  and  the  annexed  radio 
regulations  will  materially  assist  this  Government 
in  protecting  its  interests  and  the  interests  of  its 
citizens  and  in  maintaining  its  leadership  at  re- 
lated international  conferences.  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  urge  the  earliest  possible  consent  by 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  these  two  treaties. 


GATT  Contracting  Parties  Convene 
at  Geneva  for  18th  Session 

Press  release  312  dated  May  12 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  will  hold 
their  18th  session  at  Geneva  from  May  15  through 
19.  There  are  38  nations  which  have  acceded  to 
the  GATT,  and  a  number  of  other  countries  either 
have  acceded  provisionally  or  have  other  special 
relationships  with  the  Contracting  Parties. 
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Theodore  J.  Hadraba,  Director,  Office  of  Inte 
national   Trade,   Department  of  State,  will  1 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation.    Harold  T.  Ma 
gowan,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Departmei 
of  Commerce,  will  be  vice  chairman,  and  Carl  1 
Corse,  U.S.  representative  to  the  GATT  Council 
of  Representatives,  will  be  the  special  adviser  1 
the  delegation.    Advisers  from  the  Departmen 
of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  ai  1 
Labor    will    make    up    the    remainder    of    tl 
delegation. 

The  GATT,  as  the  basic  instrument  guidir 
commercial  relations  among  most  of  the  prim 
pal  trading  nations  of  the  world,  is  the  cornersto:. 
of  U.S.  commercial  policy.    The  provisions  of  tl 
GATT  are  designed  to  promote  mutually  ben 
ficial  international  trade  and  thereby  to  raise  li- 
ing  standards,  expand   productive  employmei, 
and  utilize  more  fully  the  resources  of  the  worL 
The  various  meetings  of  the  Contracting  Parti  s 
to  the  GATT,  such  as  the  18th  session,  proviv. 
an  international  forum  in  which  the  Contracti:; 
Parties  work  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  GAT, 
discuss  trade  policy  problems,   and  attempt  > 
resolve  trade  difficulties  in  a  manner  conducb 
to  the  growth  rather  than  the  reduction  of  tra* 
levels. 

The  present  1-week  session  runs  concurrent 
with  the  GATT  tariff  negotiations  conferen 
which  began  at  Geneva,  September  1,  I960.1 

Of  the  approximately  30  agenda  items  sclu- 
uled  for  consideration  by  the  Contracting  Parti , 
some  of  the  more  significant  ones  deal  with  i3 
association  of  Finland  with  the  European  F» 
Trade  Association;  a  review  of  latest  dev- 
opments  on  the  special  three-pronged  program  Jr 
the  expansion  of  trade  through  (1)  tariff  nej- 
tiations,  (2)  an  examination  of  agricultural  p- 
tectionism,  and  (3)  the  maintenance  and  expansi  \ 
of  the  export  earnings  of  the  less  develop  1 
countries;  and  the  removal  of  quantitative  impt 
restrictions. 

The  Contracting  Parties  will  hear  reports  t 
this  session  on  consultations  the  United  States  a  I 
other  contracting  parties  have  just  held  with  Itif 
and  France  on  their  remaining  quantitative 
strictions.  Also,  the  GATT  Committee  on  B  - 
ance-of-Payments  Restrictions,  of  which  ie 
United  States  is  a  member,  will  report  on  the  cij 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19, 1960,  p.  * 
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iltations  held  in  April  with  several  countries  still 
lposing  import  restrictions  for  balance-of-pay- 
ents  reasons.  The  removal  of  quantitative  re- 
actions by  other  countries  has  been  a  principal 
jective  of  the  United  States,  and  the  work  of 
is  committee  and  other  GATT  mechanisms  have 
en  important  factors  in  influencing  the  relaxa- 
»n  of  such  restrictions  upon  trade. 


-gentine  Government  Ratifies 
ivestment  Guaranty  Agreement 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
ress  release  296)  that  the  Argentine  Government 
3  ratified  an  investment  guaranty  agreement  for 
lvertibility  encouragement  for  the  investment 
private  American  capital  in  Argentine  business 
;erprises. 

rhe  agreement  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
3.  investment  guaranty  program  to  American 
vate  investments  in  Argentine  business  ven- 
es.    The  program  is  administered  by  the  U.S. 
;ernational  Cooperation  Administration  as  part 
:he  Mutual  Security  Program. 
Jnder  the  agreement  the  U.S.  Government  will 
>vide  a  guaranty  that  American  private  capital 
ested  in  Argentine  enterprises  and  local  cur- 
cy  receipts  from  such  investments  will  remain 
vertible  into  dollars.     The  U.S.  Government 
iranty  will  be  available  for  new  U.S.  private 
estments  of  capital  goods,  services,  patents, 
I  loans  which  are  approved  for  purposes  of  the 
i  guaranty  by  the  Government  of  Argentina. 
I  this  insurance  the  U.S.  investor  will  pay  a 
mium  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  year  for 
amount  of  investment  guarantied, 
'he  agreement  with  Argentina  makes  it  the 
li  Latin  American  nation  to  participate  in  the 
estment    guaranty    program.      Other    Latin 
lerican    nations    participating    are:    Bolivia, 
le,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti, 
aduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.    Eat- 
ition  of  agreements  signed  by  Colombia,  Gua- 
ala,  and  Panama  are  pending, 
altogether  51  countries  have  signed  agreements 
astitute  the  investment  guaranty  program.    As 
tlarch  31, 1961,  a  total  of  $571.4  million  in  ICA 
ranties  had  been  issued  for  investments  in 
ntries  already  participating  in  the  program, 
applications  in  process  exceed  $1.5  billion. 
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United  States  and  Senegal  Sign 
Technical  Cooperation  Agreement 

Press  release  316  dated  May  13 

Karim  Gaye,  Minister  of  Planning,  Develop- 
ment and  Technical  Cooperation  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Senegal,  and  Henry  E.  Labouisse,  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
on  May  13  signed  a  basic  technical  cooperation 
agreement  which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  Senegal  in  carrying  out  its  eco- 
nomic development  plan. 

Mr.  Gaye  has  been  in  Washington  to  conclude 
negotiations  on  the  agreement  with  senior  officials 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Preliminary  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  Dakar 
by  the  representative  of  the  ICA  who  was  assigned 
to  Dakar  shortly  before  Senegalese  independence. 

The  initial  U.S.  contribution  will  consist  of 
financing  commodity  imports,  primarily  rice. 
Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  commodities  by 
Senegal  will  be  used,  in  turn,  to  finance  various 
projects  within  the  Senegalese  development  plan, 
such  as  construction  of  vocational  and  primary 
schools,  and  other  projects  still  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  countries. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Fisheries 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  of  Feb- 

o^lj^1949  (TIAS  2089) •     Done  at  Washington  April 
^4,  1961. 

Signatures:  France,2  May  5,  1961;  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,2  Iceland,2  Norway,2  Portugal2  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,2  May  8,  1961. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 
zone ; 

Convention  on  the  high  seas  ; * 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas ; ' 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.1 
Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958. 
Accession  deposited:  Senegal,  April  25, 1961. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail, with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  Without  reservation  as  to  acceptance. 
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1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959. 
Adherence  deposited:  Mali,  April  21, 1961. 


TIAS  4202. 


Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  inter- 
national telecommunication  convention,  1959.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May  1, 
1961.3 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement  relating  to  a  grant  to  Yugoslavia  to  assist  i. 
the  acquisition  of  certain  nuclear  research  and  trainir 
equipment   and   materials.      Effected   by   exchange 
notes  at  Belgrade  April  19,  1961.     Entered  into  for 
April  19,  1961. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  governing  the  coordination  of  pilotage  services 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  5,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  May  5, 1961. 

China 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  30,  1960,  as  supplemented  and 
amended  (TIAS  4563,  4628,  4634,  and  4686).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  April  27,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  April  27, 1961. 

Colombia 

Agreement  setting  forth  an  understanding  concerning 
article  III  of  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement 
of  April  16,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3817,  3904,  3918, 
4135,  and  4217).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bogota  April  20,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April  20, 
1961. 

Agreement  setting  forth  an  understanding  concerning 
article  III  of  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement 
of  March  14,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4015,  4023,  4080, 
and  4136).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota. 
April  20,  1961.     Entered  into  force  April  20,  1961. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  October  6,  1959  (TIAS  4337).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bogota  April  26,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  April  26,  1961. 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  the  partial  settlement  of  German 
debts  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  postwar  eco- 
nomic assistance  (other  than  surplus  property).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  April  25,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  April  25, 1961. 

Liberia 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  January  11,  1951 
(TIAS  2171),  for  the  assignment  of  a  United  States 
military  mission  to  Liberia.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Monrovia  April  19  and  24,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  April  24,  1961,  operative  from  January  11,  1960. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  revising  route  annex  to  air  transport  agree- 
ment (TIAS  1586  and  3078).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Karachi  March  28  and  April  18,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  April  18, 1961. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  8-14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  8  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  206  of  April  12, 
273  of  April  29,  279  and  281  of  May  2,  289  of  May  4, 
and  294  of  May  6. 


No.        Date 

*293 

296 


297 
f298 
*299 
t300 

f301 

302 

f303 

304 
305 

t306 
307 

t308 


5/8 
5/8 

5/8 

5/8 
5/8 
5/8 

5/9 

5/9 
5/9 

5/10 
5/10 
5/10 
5/10 
5/12 


1309 
*310 


5/11 
5/11 


*311  5/11 


312 
|313 

314 

316 


5/12 
5/12 

5/12 

5/13 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences. 

Investment  guaranty  agreement  with 
Argentina. 

Martin :  "Trade  and  Aid  in  the  Sixties." 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Cultural  exchange  (Somalia). 

Delegation  to  Inter-American  Nuclear 
Energy   Commission    (rewrite). 

Visit  of  EEC  Commission  President. 

Venezuelan  financial  mission. 

Amendments  to  program  for  visit  of 
Tunisian  President  (rewrite). 

Visit  of  Governor  of  Taiwan. 

Guinea  credentials    (rewrite). 

U.S.-Tunisia  economic  communique. 

NATO  communique. 

Agreement  with  Canada  on  pilotage  ar- 
rangements on  Great  Lakes  and  Sea- 
way navigation  (rewrite). 

Delegation  to  Confefence  of  African 
States  (rewrite). 

Williams:  introduction  of  Tunisian 
President  to  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 

Fredericks  designated  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic details). 

GATT  convenes  18th  session. 

Williams :  "United  States  Policy  Toward 
Africa  and  the  United  Nations." 

Ball  visit  to  Europe  for  talks  with  tex- 
tile officials. 

Technical  cooperation  agreement  with 
Senegal. 


*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Joreign  "Relations  of  the 
United  States 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  BERLIN 

(The  Potsdam  Conference) 
1945 


The  Department  of  State  recently  released  a  two-volume  docu- 
mentary compilation  on  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  1945.  The  first 
of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  exclusively  to  pre-conference  papers 
dealing  with  the  background  of  the  Conference,  while  volume  II 
contains  the  United  States  minutes  of  the  Conference,  Conference 
documents  (including  an  annotated  text  of  the  Protocol  of  Proceed- 
ings), and  supplementary  papers. 

The  volumes  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter,  since  the 
conferees  were  discussing  problems  of  occupation,  reconstruction,  and 
peace-making  in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  problems  of  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Japan,  on  the  other.  Among  European  questions, 
problems  relating  to  Germany,  Poland,  Austria,  and  the  Balkans  con- 
tribute most  of  the  bulk  of  the  documentation.  There  are  also  included 
papers  relating  to  China,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Palestine,  Tangier, 
and  Turkey. 
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The  Common  Aims  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 


President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  made  an  official 
visit  to  Canada  from  May  16  to  18.  Following 
ire  texts  of  an  address  made  by  the  President  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament  on  May  17  and  a  joint 
wmmunique  issued  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker  at 
\he  close  of  the  President's  visit  on  May  18. 


ADDRESS  TO  PARLIAMENT 

Yhlte  House  press  release    (Ottawa,   Canada)   dated  May  17; 
is-delivered  text 

Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker  of 
phe  House,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Members  of  the 
Canadian  Houses  of  Parliament,  Distinguished 
juests  and  Friends  : 

I  am  grateful  for  the  generous  remarks  and  kind 
lentiments  of  my  country  and  myself,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister.  We  in  the  United  States  have  an  im- 
pression that  this  country  is  made  up  of  descend- 
ing of  the  English  and  the  French.  But  I  was 
jlad  to  hear  some  applause  coming  from  the  very 
>ack  benches  when  you  mentioned  Ireland. 
'Laughter.)  I  am  sure  they  are  making  progress 
!orward. 

Je  me  sens  veritablement  entre  amis.  [I  feel 
hat  I  am  truly  among  friends.] 

It  is  a  deeply  felt  honor  to  address  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body.  And  yet  may  I  say  that 
.  feel  very  much  at  home  with  you  here  today.  For 
>ne-third  of  my  life  was  spent  in  the  Parliament  of 
ny  own  country — the  United  States  Congress. 

There  are  some  differences  between  this  body 
md  my  own.  The  most  noticeable  to  me  is  the 
ofty  appearance  of  statesmanship  which  is  on  the 
?aces  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  realize 
hat  they  will  never  have  to  place  their  cause 
>efore  the  people  again.     (Laughter.) 

I  feel  at  home  also  here  because  I  number  in  my 
»wn  State  of  Massachusetts  many  friends  and 
ormer  constituents  who  are  of  Canadian  descent. 


Among  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  who  were  born 
outside  the  United  States,  the  largest  group  by  far 
was  born  in  Canada.  Their  vote  is  enough  to  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  an  election,  even  a  Presi- 
dential election.  You  can  understand  that  having 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States  by  less 
than  140,000  votes  out  of  60  million,  that  I  am  very 
conscious  of  these  statistics.     (Laughter.) 

The  warmth  of  your  hospitality  symbolizes  more 
than  merely  the  courtesy  which  may  be  accorded  to 
an  individual  visitor.  They  symbolize  the  endur- 
ing qualities  of  amity  and  honor  which  have  char- 
acterized our  countries'  relations  for  so  many 
decades. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  a  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  country  took  the  part  of  the  United 
States  at  a  disarmament  conference.  He  said, 
"They  may  not  be  angels,  but  they  are  at  least  our 
friends."  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  we 
probably  demonstrated  in  that  40  years  that  we 
are  angels  yet,  but  I  hope  we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  at  least  friends.  And  I  must  say  that 
I  think  in  these  days,  where  hazard  is  our  constant 
companion,  friends  are  a  very  good  thing  to  have. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  the  first  of  the  leaders 
from  other  lands  who  was  invited  to  call  upon  me 
shortly  after  I  entered  the  White  House ; x  and 
this  is  my  first  trip — the  first  trip  of  my  wife  and 
myself  outside  of  our  country's  borders.  It  is  just 
and  fitting,  and  appropriate  and  traditional,  that 
I  should  come  here  to  Canada — across  a  border 
that  knows  neither  guns  nor  guerrillas. 

A  Common  Heritage 

But  we  share  more  than  a  common  border.  We 
share  a  common  heritage,  traced  back  to  those 
early  settlers  who  traveled  from  the  beachheads  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New  England  to  the 
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far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Henry  Thoreau 
spoke  a  common  sentiment  for  them  all:  "East- 
ward I  go  only  by  force,  Westward  I  go  free.  I 
must  walk  towards  Oregon  and  not  towards  Eu- 
rope." We  share  common  values  from  the  past, 
a  common  defense  line  at  present,  and  common 
aspirations  for  the  future — our  future,  and  indeed 
the  future  of  all  mankind. 

Geography  has  made  us  neighbors.  History 
has  made  us  friends.  Economics  has  made  us 
partners.  And  necessity  has  made  us  allies. 
Those  whom  nature  hath  so  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder. 

What  unites  us  is  far  greater  than  what  divides 
us.  The  issues  and  irritants  that  inevitably  affect 
all  neighbors  are  small  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  issues  that  we  face  together,  above  all,  the 
somber  threat  now  posed  to  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  this  continent — in  fact,  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  nations.  But  our  alliance  is  born  not  of 
fear  but  of  hope.  It  is  an  alliance  that  advances 
what  we  are  for,  as  well  as  opposes  what  we  are 
against. 

And  so  it  is  that  when  we  speak  of  our  common 
attitudes  and  relationships,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  speak  in  1961  in  terms  of  unity. 
We  do  not  seek  the  unanimity  that  comes  to  those 
who  water  down  all  issues  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  or  to  those  who  conceal  their  differ- 
ences behind  fixed  smiles,  or  to  those  who  measure 
unity  by  standards  of  popularity  and  affection,  in- 
stead of  trust  and  respect. 

We  are  allies.  This  is  a  partnership,  not  an 
empire.  We  are  bound  to  have  differences  and 
disappointments;  and  we  are  equally  bound  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  open,  to  settle  them  where 
they  can  be  settled,  and  to  respect  each  other's 
views  when  they  cannot  be  settled. 

Thus  ours  is  the  unity  of  equal  and  independent 
nations,  cotenants  of  the  same  continent,  heirs 
of  the  same  legacy,  and  fully  sovereign  associates 
in  the  same  historic  endeavor:  to  preserve  free- 
dom for  ourselves  and  all  who  wish  it.  To  that 
endeavor  we  must  bring  great  material  and  human 
resources,  the  result  of  separate  cultures  and  in- 
dependent economies.  And  above  all,  that 
endeavor  requires  a  free  and  full  exchange  of  new 
and  different  ideas  on  all  issues  and  all  under- 
takings. 

For  it  is  clear  that  no  free  nation  can  stand 


alone  to  meet  the  threat  of  those  who  make  them 
selves  our  adversaries,  that  no  free  nation  cai 
retain  any  illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  threat 
and  that  no  free  nation  can  remain  indifferen 
to  the  steady  erosion  of  freedom  around  the  globe 

It  is  equally  clear  that  no  Western  nation  01 
its  own  can  help  those  less  developed  lands  t< 
fulfill  their  hopes  for  steady  progress. 

And,  finally,  it  is  clear  that  in  an  age  where  ne\ 
forces  are  asserting  their  strength  around  th 
globe — when  the  political  shape  of  the  hemisphere 
are  changing  rapidly — nothing  is  more  vital  thai 
the  unity  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

And  so  my  friends  of  Canada,  whatever  prob 
lems  may  exist  or  arise  between  us,  I  can  assur 
you  that  my  associates  and  I  will  be  ever  read^ 
to  discuss  them  with  you  and  to  take  whatever  step 
we  can  to  remove  them.  And  whatever  those  prob 
lems  may  be,  I  can  also  assure  you  that  they  shrinl 
in  comparison  with  the  great  and  awesome  task 
that  await  us  both  as  free  and  peace-loving  nations 

Issues  Facing  Both  Nations 

So  let  us  fix  our  attention  not  on  those  matter; 
that  vex  us  as  neighbors  but  on  the  issues  that  f  ac< 
us  as  leaders.  Let  us  look  southward  as  part  o; 
the  hemisphere  with  whose  fate  we  are  both  inex 
tricably  bound.  Let  us  look  eastward  as  part  oj 
the  North  Atlantic  Community,  upon  whos< 
strength  and  will  so  many  depend.  Let  us  lool 
westward  to  Japan,  to  the  newly  emerging  lands 
of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  when 
lie  the  people  upon  whose  fate  and  choice  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  may  ultimately  depend.  And  lei 
us  look  at  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  hope  tc 
go  on  living  and  at  the  way  of  life  for  which 
Canadians — and  I  was  reminded  again  of  this  this 
morning,  on  my  visit  to  your  War  Memorial — and 
Americans  alike  have  always  been  willing  to  give 
up  their  lives  in  nearly  every  generation,  if  neces- 
sary to  defend  and  preserve  freedom. 

First,  if  you  will,  consider  our  mutual  hopes  for 
this  hemisphere.  Stretching  virtually  from  pole 
to  pole  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
bound  together  by  the  laws  of  economics  as  well 
as  geography,  by  a  common  dedication  to  freedom 
as  well  as  a  common  history  of  fighting  for  it.  To 
make  this  entire  area  more  secure  against  aggres- 
sion of  all  kinds,  to  defend  it  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  international  communism  in  this  hemi- 
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phere,  and  to  see  our  sister  states  fulfill  their  hopes 
nd  needs  for  economic  and  social  reform  and 
evelopment  are  surely  all  challenges  confronting 
our  nation,  and  deserving  of  your  talents  and 
^sources,  as  well  as  ours. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  mean  an  added  responsibil- 
;y;  but  yours  is  not  a  nation  that  shrinks  from 
jsponsibility.  The  hemisphere  is  a  family  into 
hich  we  were  born,  and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
i  it  in  time  of  trouble.  Nor  can  we  stand  aside 
•om  its  great  adventure  of  development.  I  be- 
eve  that  all  of  the  free  members  of  the  Organiza- 
on  of  American  States  would  be  heartened  and 
rengthened  by  any  increase  in  your  hemispheric 
>le.  Your  skills,  your  resources,  your  judicious 
jrception  at  the  council  table — even  when  it  dif- 
srs  from  our  own  view— are  all  needed  through- 
it  the  inter- American  community.  Your  country 
id  mine  are  partners  in  North  American  affairs, 
in  we  not  now  become  partners  in  inter- American 
Fairs  ? 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  our  mutual  hopes  for 
e  North  Atlantic  Community. 
Our  NATO  alliance  is  still,  as  it  was  when  it 
as  founded,  the  world's  greatest  bulwark  of  f ree- 
>m.  But  the  military  balance  of  power  has  been 
tanging.  Enemy  tactics  and  weaponry  have  been 
ranging.  We  can  stand  still  only  at  our  peril. 
NATO  force  structures  were  originally  devised 

meet  the  threat  of  a  massive  conventional  at- 
ck,  in  a  period  of  Western  nuclear  monopoly, 
ow,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  defense  requirements  of 
e  1960's,  the  NATO  countries  must  push  forward 
nultaneously  along  two  lines : 
First,  we  must  strengthen  the  conventional 
pability  of  our  Alliance  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
t  priority.  To  this  end  we  in  the  United  States 
e  taking  steps  to  increase  the  strength  and  mo- 
lity  of  our  forces  and  to  modernize  their  equip- 
aat.  To  the  same  end  we  will  maintain  our 
rces  now  on  the  European  Continent  and  will 
crease  their  conventional  capabilities.    We  look 

our  NATO  allies  to  assign  an  equally  high 
iority  to  this  same  essential  task. 
Second,  we  must  make  certain  that  nuclear 
sapons  will  continue  to  be  available  for  the  de- 
nse of  the  entire  treaty  area  and  that  these 
sapons  are  at  all  times  under  close  and  flexible 
litical  control  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  the 
^■TO  countries.    We  are  prepared  to  join  our 


allies  in  working  out  suitable  arrangements  for 
this  purpose. 

To  make  clear  our  own  intentions  and  "commit- 
ments to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States  will  commit  to  the  NATO  command 
five— and  subsequently  still  more— Polaris  atomic- 
missile  submarines,  which  are  defensive  weapons, 
subject  to  any  agreed  NATO  guidelines  on  their 
control  and  use  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 
members  but  still  credible  in  an  emergency.  Be- 
yond this  we  look  to  the  possibility  of  eventually 
establishing  a  NATO  seaborne  force,  which  would 
be  truly  multilateral  in  ownership  and  control,  if 
this  should  be  desired  and  found  feasible  by  our 
allies,  once  NATO's  nonnuclear  goals  have  been 
achieved. 

Both  of  these  measures — improved  conventional 
forces  and  increased  nuclear  forces — are  put  for- 
ward in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  assurances  that  can  be  given  to 
the  people  of  Europe  and  the  defense  of  North 
America  are  indivisible,  in  the  hope  that  no  ag- 
gressor will  mistake  our  desire  for  peace  with  our 
determination  to  respond  instantly  to  any  attack 
with  whatever  force  is  appropriate,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  members 
of  the  NATO  community  to  further  increase  and 
integrate  their  respective  forces  in  the  NATO 
command  area,  coordinating  and  sharing  in  re- 
search, development,  production,  storage,  defense, 
command,  and  training  at  all  levels  of  armaments. 
So  let  us  begin.  Our  opponents  are  watching  to 
see  if  we  in  the  West  are  divided.  They  take 
courage  when  we  are.  We  must  not  let  them  be 
deceived  or  in  doubt  about  our  willingness  to 
maintain  our  own  freedom. 

Aiding  the  Less  Developed  Nations 

Third,  let  us  turn  to  the  less  developed  nations 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  globe— those  whose 
struggle  to  escape  the  bonds  of  mass  misery 
appeals  to  our  hearts  as  well  as  to  our  hopes. 
Both  your  nation  and  mine  have  recognized  our 
responsibilities  to  these  new  nations.  Our  people 
have  given  generously,  if  not  always  effectively. 
We  could  not  do  less.    And  now  we  must  do  more. 

For  our  historic  task  in  this  embattled  age  is  not 
merely  to  defend  freedom.  It  is  to  extend  its 
writ  and  strengthen  its  covenant — to  peoples  of 
different  cultures  and  creeds  and  colors,  whose 
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policy  or  economic  system  may  differ  from  ours 
but  whose  desire  to  be  free  is  no  less  fervent  than 
our  own.  Through  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  and  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Group,  we  can  pool  our 
vast  resources  and  skills  and  make  available  the 
kind  of  long-term  capital,  planning,  and  know- 
how  without  which  these  nations  will  never 
achieve  independent  and  viable  economies,  and 
without  which  our  efforts  will  be  tragically 
wasted.  I  propose  further  that  the  OECD  estab- 
lish a  development  center,  where  citizens  and  of- 
ficials and  students  and  professional  men  of  the 
Atlantic  area  and  the  less  developed  world  can 
meet  to  study  in  common  the  problems  of  economic 
development. 

If  we  in  the  Atlantic  Community  can  more 
closely  coordinate  our  own  economic  policies — and 
certainly  the  OECD  provides  the  framework  if  we 
but  use  it,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  join  as  we  are 
seeking  to  join  to  use  it — then  surely  our  potential 
economic  resources  are  adequate  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility. Consider,  for  example,  the  unsur- 
passed productivity  of  our  farms.  Less  than  8 
percent  of  the  American  working  force  is  on  our 
farms;  less  than  11  percent  of  the  Canadian  work- 
ing force  is  on  yours — fewer  men  on  fewer  acres 
than  any  nation  on  earth.  But  free  men  on  free 
acres  can  produce  here  in  North  America  all  the 
food  that  a  hungry  world  could  use,  while  all  the 
collective  farms  and  forced  labor  of  the  Commu- 
nist system  produce  one  shortage  after  another. 
This  is  a  day-to-day  miracle  of  our  free  societies, 
easy  to  forget  at  a  time  when  our  minds  are  caught 
up  in  the  glamor  of  beginning  the  exploration  of 
space. 

As  the  new  nations  emerge  into  independence, 
they  face  a  choice:  Shall  they  develop  by  the 
method  of  consent  or  by  turning  their  freedom 
over  to  the  system  of  totalitarian  control.  In  mak- 
ing that  decision  they  should  look  long  and  hard 
at  the  tragedy  now  being  played  out  in  the  villages 
of  Communist  China. 

If  we  can  work  closely  together  to  make  our  food 
surpluses  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  need  go  hungry.  And  if  each  of 
the  more  fortunate  nations  can  bear  its  fair  share 
of  the  effort  to  help  the  less  fortunate — not  merely 
those  with  whom  we  have  traditional  ties  but  all 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  achieve  meaningful 


growth  and  dignity — then  this  decade  will  surel 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  huma 
family. 

The  Challenge  and  Struggle  Ahead 

Finally,  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  th 
world  in  which  we  live.  We  should  not  misjudg 
the  force  of  the  challenge  that  we  face — a  fore 
that  is  powerful  as  well  as  insidious,  which  inspire 
dedication  as  well  as  fear,  that  uses  means  we  car 
not  adopt  to  achieve  ends  we  cannot  permit. 

Nor  can  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  struggli 
It  is  not  for  concessions  or  territory.  It  is  not  sire 
ply  between  different  systems.  It  is  the  age-ol 
battle  for  the  survival  of  liberty  itself.  And  ou 
great  advantage — and  we  must,  never  forget  it-., 
is  that  the  irresistible  tide  that  began  500  yeai 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  in  ancient  Greece  is  fo 
freedom  and  against  tyranny.  And  that  is  th 
wave  of  the  future,  and  the  iron  hand  of  totalitai 
ianism  can  ultimately  neither  seize  it  nor  turn  i 
back.  In  the  words  of  Macauley:  "A  sing] 
breaker  may  recede,  but  the  tide  is  coming  in." 

So  we  in  the  free  world  are  not  without  hop* 
We  are  not  without  friends.  And  we  are  not  witl 
out  resources  to  defend  ourselves  and  those  wh 
are  associated  with  us.  Believing  in  the  peacefi 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  defense  of  huma 
rights,  we  are  working  throughout  the  United  Na 
tions,  and  through  regional  and  other  associations 
to  lessen  the  risks,  the  tensions,  and  the  means  an 
opportunity  for  aggression  that  have  been  mounl 
ing  so  rapidly  throughout  the  world.  In  thes 
councils  of  peace — in  the  U.N.  Emergency  Fore 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Congo,  in  the  Interna 
tional  Control  Commission  in  southeast  Asia,  i 
the  Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament- 
Canada  has  played  a  leading  and  important  an' 
constructive  role. 

If  we  can  contain  the  powerful  struggle  o 
ideologies  and  reduce  it  to  manageable  propor 
tions,  we  can  proceed  with  the  transcendent  tasl 
of  disciplining  the  nuclear  weapons  which  shadow 
our  lives  and  of  finding  a  widened  range  of  com 
mon  enterprises  between  ourselves  and  those  wh 
live  under  Communist  rule.  For,  in  the  end,  w 
live  on  one  planet  and  we  are  part  of  one  humai 
family ;  and  whatever  the  struggles  that  conf ron 
us,  we  must  lose  no  chance  to  move  forward  to 
ward  a  world  of  law  and  a  world  of  disarmament 
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At  the  conference  table  and  in  the  minds  of  men, 
;he  free  world's  cause  is  strengthened  because  it  is 
iust.  But  it  is  strengthened  even  more  by  the  ded- 
cated  efforts  of  free  men  and  free  nations.  As 
he  great  parliamentarian  Edmund  Burke  said, 
'The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
s  for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  And  that  in  es- 
ence  is  why  I  am  here  today.  This  trip  is  more 
han  a  consultation,  more  than  a  good-will  visit, 
t  is  an  act  of  faith — faith  in  your  country,  in 
'our  leaders,  faith  in  the  capacity  of  two  great 
leighbors  to  meet  their  common  problems,  and 
aith  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  which  we  are  so 
ntimately  associated. 

EXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

fhite  House  press  release  (Ottawa,  Canada)  dated  May  18 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 
tated  that  they  had  had  a  welcome  opportunity  of  re- 
ewing  the  personal  contact  they  established  during  the 
rime  Minister's  visit  to  Washington  in  February  and 
£  examining  together  questions  of  concern  to  both  their 
overnments.  Their  discussions  covered  broad  interna- 
onal  issues  as  well  as  specific  Canadian-United  States 
uestions. 

nited  Nations 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  stated  their  confl- 
snce  in  the  United  Nations  as  an  organization  dedicated 
»  the  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  and  the  defense 
'.  national  and  human  rights. 

isarmament 

They  reaffirmed  that  the  goal  sought  by  both  countries 
a  secure  world  order  in  which  there  can  be  general 
sarmament  under  effective  controls.  They  agreed,  in 
irticular,  that  the  negotiation  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
eaty  with  effective  provisions  for  inspection  was  a  basic 
ep  in  the  process  of  moving  towards  disarmament. 

efense 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  examined  certain 
ipects  of  U.S.-Canadian  defense  arrangements  and  the 
ternational  defense  commitments  which  both  countries 
ive  assumed,  notably  in  NATO.  They  expressed  the 
nviction  that  a  strong  defense  must  be  maintained  until 
ich  time  as  effective  disarmament  measures  can  be 
cured  under  proper  safeguards.  They  agreed  that  it  is 
ore  than  ever  necessary  that  the  strength  and  unity  of 
A.TO  be  reinforced. 


Western  Hemisphere 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  discussed  the  need 
for  accelerating  economic  progress  and  social  reform 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  strong  hemispheric  trend  away  from  dic- 
tatorship and  towards  democracy.  They  recognized  that 
these  objectives  are  closely  related.  They  were  in  ac- 
cord that  the  alignment  of  a  regime  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  with  Communist  leadership  abroad  was  a 
matter  for  serious  concern,  threatening  as  it  did  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  evolution  of  the  Latin-American 
peoples.  The  Prime  Minister  assured  the  President 
of  Canada's  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  inter- 
American  affairs. 

Laos 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  examined  the  prob- 
lem of  Laos.  They  reaffirmed  the  objective  of  negotiating 
at  Geneva  a  truly  independent  and  neutral  Laos.  In  this 
connection  they  examined  the  experience  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  and  Supervisory  Commission  created  by  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  They  agreed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  and  general  support  for  effective  control  machin- 
ery represented  a  key  element  in  a  settlement  of  the  Laos 
situation  and  an  essential  ingredient  in  achieving  peace 
and  stability  in  South  East  Asia. 

O.E.C.D. 

Noting  that  both  countries  are  now  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  are  participating  in  the  Development  Assistance 
Group,  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  examined  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  their  countries  to  assist  un- 
der-developed nations.  Both  countries  have  had  active 
programs  of  economic  assistance  to  under-developed  na- 
tions for  many  years.  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  ma- 
chinery would  enable  the  policies  and  contributions  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  field  to  be  more  closely  related  than 
in  the  past. 

Trade 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  noted  the  efforts 
which  their  two  governments  had  been  making  in  the 
tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva  to  work  out  satisfactory 
trading  relations  with  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  exchanged  views  on  how  this  broad  objective  of  im- 
portance to  both  countries  can  best  be  achieved.  They 
emphasized  the  interest  of  both  countries  in  promoting 
employment  and  a  general  expansion  of  world  trade. 

To  banish  the  scourge  of  war,  to  improve  the  human 
lot,  to  defend  and  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom,  to  as- 
sist peoples  less  privileged  than  our  own — these  are  aims 
that  bind  together  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
which,  with  other  allies  and  friends,  our  two  countries 
will,  jointly  and  steadfastly,  pursue. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk x 


In  late  April  we  received  an  invitation  to  an 
international  conference  on  the  Laotian  question.2 
On  Monday  evening  last,  the  cochairmen  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  conference  and  stated 
that  "this  conference  is  solely  concerned  with 
the  international  aspects  of  the  Laotian  question." 
We  are  here  to  take  part  on  that  basis  because 
the  Laotian  question  is  urgent,  in  relation  both 
to  the  people  of  that  troubled  country  and  to  the 
peace  of  southeast  Asia.  We  wish  to  say  at  the 
beginning  how  gratified  we  were  that  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Sihanouk  [of  Cambodia]  was 
able  to  open  our  sessions  last  evening  with  wise 
words  aimed  at  moderation  and  a  genuine  attempt 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  matter  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
first  order  of  business  in  this  conference.  A  num- 
ber of  invited  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  considered  that  this  conference  could  not 
meet  with  any  hope  of  success  unless  there  had 
been  achieved  a  prompt  and  effective  cease-fire. 
We  received  on  May  12,  the  date  proposed  for 
the  opening  of  our  sessions,  a  report  from  the  ICC 
[International  Control  Commission],  which  said 
that  the  Commission  are  satisfied  that  a  general 
de  facto  cease-fire  exists  and  such  breaches  as 
have  been  informally  complained  of  are  either 
due  to  misunderstanding  or  to  factors  such  as  the 
terrain,  the  nature  of  disposition  of  forces,  both 
regular  and  irregular,  of  all  parties. 


1  Made  on  May  17  at  Geneva  at  a  14-nation  conference 
on  Laos  under  the  eochairmanship  of  the  U.K.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  conference,  which  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  convene  on  May  12,  began  formal  sessions  on 
May  16. 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  15,  1961,  p.  710. 


Information  from  Laos  indicates  that  rebel 
forces  continue  to  attack  in  a  number  of  localities' 
and  that  rebel  troop  movements  are  occurring 
which  are  prejudicial  to  an  effective  cease-fire. 
The  most  serious  of  these  violations  have  taken 
place  in  the  Ban  Padong  area  near  Xieng  Khou- 
ang,  where  artillery  and  infantry  attacks  are  con- 
tinuing against  Government  forces.  The  Royal 
Lao  Government  has  made  formal  complaint  to 
the  ICC  chairman. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cease-fire  and  proper 
instructions  to  the  ICC  are  matters  of  first  im- 
portance. This  is.something  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned. An  effective  cease-fire  is  a  prerequisite  to 
any  constructive  result  from  our  proceedings;  a 
failure  of  a  cease-fire  would  result  in  a  highly 
dangerous  situation  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  to  prevent.  I  would  urge  that  the  co- 
chairmen  take  this  up  immediately  in  order  that 
the  situation  be  clarified  and  the  ICC  given  the 
necessary  authorizations  and  instructions. 

There  is  another  point  which  affects  our  ability 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  result.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  conference  is  properly  constituted 
without  due  provision  for  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Laos.  The  Royal  Lao- 
tian Government,  empowered  by  the  King  and 
Parliament  to  govern  Laos,  represents  that  coun- 
try in  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  inter- 
national bodies.  It  is  the  only  authority  resting 
upon  that  nation's  constitution  and  the  means 
established  by  law  for  registering  the  wishes  of  its 
King  and  people.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can 
make  good  progress  without  the  presence  here  of 
the  Government  of  Laos,  and  we  regret,  though 
understand,  why  it  does  not  consider  that  it  can 
be  here  under  existing  circumstances.    We  believe 
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lat  this,  too,  is  a  matter  which  requires  the  im- 
lediate  attention  of  the  cochairmen  in  order  that 
lis  conference  of  governments  may  have  the  bene- 
t  of  the  participation  of  the  Government  of  the 
ery  country  which  we  are  discussing. 
Before  I  turn  to  what  I  had  intended  to  say 
bout  the  questions  before  the  conference,  I  should 
ke  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
ffairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  [Lord  Home]  for 
is  constructive  and  helpful  contribution  of  last 
rening.  We  find  ourselves  in  general  agreement 
ith  his  suggestions  and  hope  that  the  conference 
||  settle  down  quickly  to  the  detailed  provisions 
quired  to  give  them  effect. 

lie  Real  Threat  to  Peace  in  Southeast  Asia 

I  also  listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
e  representative  from  Peiping  [Chen  Yi].    He 
ade  certain  statements  about  the  United  States 
aich  were  not  true  and  not  new.    We  have  heard 
em  often  before.    Indeed,  I  rather  thought  that 
s  statement  of  them  on  this  occasion  was  less 
olent  than  language  to  which  we  have  become 
customed.     To  leave  open  the  possibility  that 
ose  at  this  table  are  prepared  to  find  some  com- 
mi  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  Laotian  ques- 
>n,  I  shall  comment  upon  his  remarks  with  the 
straint  enjoined  upon  us  by  Prince  Sihanouk. 
There  is  only  one  problem  of  peace  in  southeast 
sia  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  whether  those  who  have  wrapped  around 
emselves  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  inevitabil- 
'  of  world  domination  by  their  own  particular 
litical  system  merely  believe  it  or  will  attempt 
impose  it  upon  others  by  all  the  means  at  their 
sposal.    The  real  issue  is  whether  peaceful  co- 
istence  is  what  normal  language  would  indi- 
te it  means,  or  whether  it  means  an  all-out  and 
itinuous  struggle  against  all  those  not  under 
mmunist  control.    The  real  threat  to  peace  in 
itheast  Asia  is  not  from  south  to  north,  nor  from 
*oss  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  threats  are  from 
rth  to  south  and  take  many  forms.     If  these 
•eats  should  disappear,  SEATO  would  wither 
ay,  for  it  has  no  purpose  but  to  maintain  the 
ice  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  settle  this  argument  in  this  confer- 
ee, for  it  involves  commitments  of  the  Commu- 
t  world  which  they  would  undoubtedly  not  yield 
this  discussion,  just  as  it  involves  the  commit- 
nts  of  free  peoples  who  are  determined  to  per- 


fect and  cherish  freedoms  still  evolving  from  more 
than  2,000  years  of  struggle  against  tyranny  in  all 
forms.  What  we  can  do  here  is  to  discover 
whether  we  can  agree  that  the  people  of  Laos 
should  be  permitted  to  live  in  their  own  country 
without  interference  and  pressures  from  the  out- 
side. 

We  note  the  statement  made  by  the  representa- 
tive from  Peiping  that  he  "is  ready  to  work  jointly 
with  the  delegations  of  all  the  other  countries  par- 
ticipating in  this  conference  to  make  contributions 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Laotian  question." 
We  ourselves  are  prepared  to  work  diligently  to 
discover  whether  there  is  agreement  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  questions  before  us. 

Promptly  after  assuming  office  President  Ken- 
nedy said :  "We  strongly  and  unreservedly  sup- 
port the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos, 
tied  to  no  outside  power  or  group  of  powers, 
threatening  no  one,  and  free  from  any  domi- 
nation."3 In  early  exchanges  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev,  the  latter  affirmed  his  commitment 
to  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos,  and  there  was 
useful  discussion  of  the  example  of  Austria. 
Other  spokesmen  of  other  governments,  including 
a  number  represented  here,  have  declared  their 
desire  for  a  neutral  Laos. 

The  King  of  that  country,  on  February  19  of  this 
year,  declared :  "We  desire  to  proclaim  once  more 
the  policy  of  true  neutrality  that  Laos  has  always 
sought  to  follow.  .  .  .  Once  again  we  appeal  to 
all  countries  to  respect  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity  and  neutrality  of 
Laos." 

I  have  already  indicated  that  we  believe  the 
most  immediate  problem  is  to  insure  an  effective 
cease-fire,  to  give  the  ICC  the  necessary  and  rele- 
vant instructions  and  to  give  it  the  resources 
required  to  carry  out  its  vital  task. 

Task  of  Insuring  a  Neutral  Laos 

Next  we  must  turn  to  the  problem  of  insuring 
a  genuinely  neutral  Laos.  In  this  task,  of  course, 
most  of  us  in  this  conference  act  as  outsiders.  We 
cannot  impose  on  Laos  anything  which  that  coun- 
try and  its  people  do  not  truly  want  for  themselves. 
In  this  particular  instance  we  are  fortunate  that 
the  expressed  desires  of  the  international  commu- 
nity seem  to  coincide  with  what  the  people  of  Laos 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  543. 
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themselves  want.  Almost  every  nation  here  has 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  neutral  Laos. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  Neutrality  is  not 
simply  a  negative  concept.  A  neutral  Laos  should 
be  a  dynamic,  viable  Laos,  making  progress 
toward  more  stable  political  institutions,  economic 
well-being,  and  social  justice.  A  truly  neutral 
Laos  must  have  the  right  to  choose  its  own  way  of 
life  in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions,  wishes, 
and  aspirations  for  the  future. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  in  the  conference  to 
present  detailed  proposals  for  achieving  this  end. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  considering  the 
broad  outlines  of  a  program  directed  to  the  goal. 

As  my  Government  sees  it,  such  an  outline  would 
involve  three  separate  points. 

First:  A  definition  of  the  concept  of  neutrality, 
as  it  applies  to  Laos,  which  all  of  us  gathered  here 
could  pledge  ourselves  to  respect.  This  definition 
must  go  beyond  the  classical  concept  of  nonaline- 
ment  and  include  positive  assurance  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  elements  of  national  life. 

Second:  The  development  of  effective  interna- 
tional machinery  for  maintaining  and  safeguard- 
ing that  neutrality  against  threats  to  it  from 
within  as  well  as  without. 

Third:  Laos  will  need,  if  it  wishes  to  take  its 
place  in  the  modern  world,  a  substantial  economic 
and  technical  aid  program.  We  believe  that  such 
aid  could  be  most  appropriately  administered  by 
neutral  nations  from  the  area  and  that  it  should 
be  supported  by  contributions  from  many  states 
and  agencies.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  neutral 
Laos  should  become  a  field  of  rivalries  expressed 
through  foreign  aid  programs  on  a  national  or  bloc 
basis.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  Laotians  should 
benefit  from  the  enlarged  possibilities  of  better 
health,  broader  education,  increased  productivity 
which  are  opening  up  for  mankind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

A  word  more  is  perhaps  in  order  about  each  of 
these  points. 

Respecting  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 

First,  neutrality.  To  be  neutral,  in  the  classical 
sense,  means  not  to  be  formally  alined  with  con- 
tending parties.  Certainly  we  want  this  classical 
neutrality  for  Laos.  But  in  today's  world,  with 
modern  modes  by  which  one  government  may 


subtly  impose  its  will  upon  another,  mere  non 
alinement  is  not  enough. 

Foreign  military  personnel,  except  for  thosi 
specified  in  the  Geneva  Accords,4  should  be  with 
drawn  from  Laos.  But  we  mean  all,  not  just  those 
assisting  the  forces  of  the  constituted  Govern 
ment  of  the  country  at  its  request.  There  is  n< 
problem  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  limited  U.S 
military  personnel  assisting  with  the  training  an( 
supply  of  Government  forces  if  the  "Viet  Mini 
brethren"  and  other  elements  who  have  entere< 
Laos  from  the  northeast  return  to  their  homes. 

We  have  no  desire  to  send  military  equipmen 
into  Laos;  if  international  arrangements  can  b 
reached  about  forces  and  equipment,  there  woult 
be  no  problem  on  our  side. 

We  have  no  military  bases  in  Laos  and  wan 
none.  We  have  no  military  alliances  with  Lao 
and  want  none.  We  have  no  interest  in  Lao 
as  a  staging  area  or  as  a  thoroughfare  for  agent 
of  subversion,  saboteurs,  or  guerrilla  bands  to  op 
erate  against  Laos'  neighbors. 

If  all  those  at  this  table  can  make  the  same  com 
mitments  and  support  international  machiner 
to  protect  Laos  and  its  neighbors  against  such  ac 
tivities,  we  shall  have  taken  an  important  ste; 
toward  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  neutrality  must  be  consistent  wit! 
sovereignty.  It  involves  safeguards  against  sub 
version  of  the  elements  of  the  state  which  i 
organized,  directed,  or  assisted  from  beyond  it 
borders.  In  the  end  we  must  find  a  way  to  let  th 
people  of  Laos  live  their  own  lives  under  condi 
tions  of  free  choice — and  under  conditions  whicl 
permit  the  continuing  exercise  of  choice  to  adap 
institutions,  policies,  and  objectives  to  the  teach 
ings  of  experience. 

In  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Confer 
ence  of  1954,6  the  parties  pledged  themselves  t< 
respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  th 
unity,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Laos.  Th 
intervening  years  since  1954  have  demonstratec 
as  a  practical  reality  that,  for  Laos,  sovereignty 
independence,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  can 
not  long  be  maintained  unless  others  also  an 
willing  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 


*  For  text  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostili 
ties  in  Laos,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 
Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publicatioi 
6446,  p.  775. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  785. 
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We  invite  the  nations  of  this  conference  to  join 
a  solemn  recognition  and  pledge  of  respect  for 
totian  neutrality.  We  invite  all  here  to  join  in 
veloping  adequate  machinery  for  protecting  this 
itus  and  with  it  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
ity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Laos  as  well. 

ichinery  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

Second,  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace.  The 
meva  Conference  of  1954  spent  most  of  its  time 
discussing  international  machinery  to  supervise 
d  control  the  introduction  of  arms  and  military 
rsonnel  into  the  southeast  Asian  area.  Despite 
)se  labors,  that  machinery  has  not  proved  effec- 
e  in  controlling  military  activity  and  in  keeping 
I  peace  in  the  area.  It  has,  however,  given  us  a 
iy  of  experience  upon  which  we  can  draw  in 
effort  to  build  better  than  our  predecessors. 
fhat  experience  suggests  a  set  of  principles  or 
teria  by  which  we  and  the  world  will  be  able  to 
Ige  whether  the  international  controls  developed 
*e  will  effectively  serve  the  ends  for  which  they 
>  designed. 

rhe  control  machinery  must  have  full  access  to 
parts  of  the  country  without  the  need  for  the 
lsent  of  any  civil  or  military  officials,  national 
local. 

ft  must  have  its  own  transportation  and  com- 
mication  equipment  sufficient  to  the  task.  These 
ist  be  constantly  available  to  and  under  the  sole 
lers  of  the  control  body. 

[t  must  be  able  to  act  on  any  complaints  from 
ponsible  sources,  including  personnel  of  the 
itrol  body  itself,  responsible  military  and  civil 
cials  in  Laos,  the  governments  of  neighboring 
intries  and  of  the  members  of  this  conference, 
rhe  control  body  should  act  by  majority  rule 
ih  the  right  to  file  majority  and  minority  re- 
rts.  It  should  not  be  paralyzed  by  a  veto, 
rhere  should  be  some  effective  method  of  in- 
•ming  governments  and  the  world  at  large  about 
nding  by  the  control  body  that  the  conditions  of 
ice  and  neutrality,  as  defined,  have  been 
lated. 

[f  we  are  successful  in  giving  practical  meaning 
the  idea  of  a  neutral  Laos  with  international  as- 
ances  against  aggression  and  intervention,  Lao 
tied  forces  could  be  reduced  to  the  level  neces- 
y  to  maintain  its  own  security. 
Phis  is  the  yardstick  by  which  we  can  measure 


the  prospective  effectiveness  of  any  control  ma- 
chinery for  Laos.  This  is  the  yardstick  which  will 
influence  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  work  of  this  conference.  In  short,  pledges  and 
promises  must  be  backed  by  effective  controls,  effec- 
tively applied  to  maintain  a  genuinely  neutral 
Laos. 

Collective  Assistance  Efforts 

Third,  economic  and  technical  development  for 
Laos.  The  energies  of  the  Lao  people  have  too 
long  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of 
establishing  for  themselves  and  their  children  a 
better  society  and  a  better  life.  Schools,  hospitals, 
agricultural  improvement,  industry,  transport  and 
communications,  improved  civil  administration — 
all  are  needed,  and  urgently,  if  the  promise  which 
the  20th  century  holds  out  to  all  men  is  to  be 
realized  for  Laos.  Such  improvement  in  their 
way  of  life  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  Laotians. 
It  is  also,  I  am  convinced,  a  necessary  condition 
of  an  independent  and  neutral  Laos. 

Unfortunately  the  resources  necessary  to  permit 
such  improvement  at  the  required  speed  are  not 
available  in  Laos  itself.  It  is  necessary  that  as 
many  countries  as  possible  supply  the  resources 
needed. 

The  United  States  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  such  a  program.  The  United  States  has  already 
contributed  sizable  amounts  in  material  support 
and  effort  to  assist  the  people  of  Laos  in  this  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  social  development.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  any  portion  of  this  effort  has 
had  to  be  expended  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Laos.  Certainly  one  of  the  prime  tasks  for 
this  conference  is  to  devise  means  so  that  collective 
assistance  efforts  for  Laos  can  be  dedicated  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  people  and  to  bringing  the 
benefits  of  modern  science  and  technology  to  the 
masses. 

We  believe  that  such  assistance  might  usefully 
be  administered  by  an  organization  of  neutral  na- 
tions of  the  area.  We  invite  the  U.S.S.R.  to  join 
with  us  in  underwriting  the  cost  of  such  assistance. 
Let  us  make  Laos  the  scene  of  a  cooperative  effort 
for  peaceful  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  inform  the  conference 
that  I  am  one  of  several  ministers  who  plan  to  re- 
turn to  our  posts  toward  the  end  of  this  week.  It 
was  my  announced  intention  when  I  first  arrived. 


■■:■.:■■ 
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Our  delegation  will  be  led  by  Ambassador  at 
Large  [W.  Averell]  Harriman,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  public  servants  and  most  experi- 
enced diplomats.  But  official  propaganda  has 
begun  to  say  that  my  departure  means  an  attempt 
to  sabotage  this  conference.  It  is  not  important 
that  such  propaganda  is  false ;  it  is  important  that 
such  propaganda  bears  upon  the  bona  fides  of  those 
at  the  table. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  all 
of  us  at  the  conference  can  keep  our  minds  upon 
the  Laotian  people,  who  have  suffered  much  and 
endured  much  during  the  past  two  decades.  Let 
us  find  ways  to  let  them  lead  their  own  lives  in 
peace.  They  are  few  in  number  and  need  not  be 
caught  up  in  larger  issues.  Let  us  affirm  that  it  is 
their  country  and  not  an  appropriate  target  for 
ambitions  with  which  they  need  not  be  involved. 
"We  shall  contribute  what  we  can  to  the  success  of 
this  conference;  if  each  can  contribute,  a  good 
result  can  be  accomplished. 

President  To  Meet  French  President, 
Soviet  and  British  Prime  Ministers 

White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  19 

As  has  already  been  announced,1  the  President 
has  accepted  an  invitation  from  French  President 
de  Gaulle  to  meet  with  him  in  Paris  on  May  31 
to  June  2. 

Following  discussions  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels which  began  last  March  and  an  exchange  of 
communications,2  the  President  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  have  agreed  to  meet  in  Vienna  on 
June  3  and  4. 

The  President  and  Chairman  Khrushchev 
understand  that  this  meeting  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  or  reaching  agreement  on  the  major 
international  problems  that  involve  the  interest 
of  many  other  countries.  The  meeting  will  how- 
ever afford  a  timely  and  convenient  opportunity 
for  the  first  personal  contact  between  them  and  a 
general  exchange  of  views  on  the  major  issues 
which  affect  the  relationships  between  the  two 
countries. 

From  Vienna  the  President  plans  to  proceed 


to  London,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  will  vis 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  sister  and  her  husband,  Prin 
Radziwill,  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  the 
daughter  the  next  day.  The  President  will  me 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  at  lunch  on  June 
He  will  depart  London  for  Washington  late  I 
the  evening  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Kennedy  plai 
to  remain  with  her  sister  in  London  for  sever 
days. 


President  Bourguiba  Concludes 
Visit  to  the  United  States 

Hdbib  Bourguiba,  President  of  the  Tunisic 
Republic,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  Unite 
States,  May  3-13,  at  the  invitation  of  Preside1* 
Kennedy.1  Following  is  the  exchange  of  gree 
ings  between  the  two  Presidents,  President  Bou 
guiba^s  address  before  a  joint  session  of  Congres 
a  joint  communique  released  at  the  conclusion  c 
their  meetings,  and  a  communique  on  econom 
matters  released  following  meetings  held  Ma 
8-10  between  senior  members  of  the  Tunisian  del 
gation  and  senior  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Go\ 
eminent,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  tl 
official  party. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  MAY  3 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  3 
President  Kennedy 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  as  President  c 
the  United  States  and  also  as  a  citizen  of  ou 
country  to  welcome  the  President  of  a  friendl 
country  and  a  distinguished  world  statesman. 

Long  before  I  occupied  this  present  responsi 
bility  I  had  become  familiar  with  the  long  struggl 
in  the  life  of  President  Bourguiba  for  his  country 
independence.  He  spent  years  in  prison.  H 
spent  years  in  struggle.  He  is  given  in  his  owi 
country  the  name  of  Supreme  Combatant,  be 
cause  he  had  one  goal  always  in  mind — the  in 
dependence  and  freedom  of  his  country. 


1  Pierre  Salinger,  White  House  press  secretary,  made  the 
announcement  on  Apr.  3. 

2  Not  printed. 
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because  of  illness  President  Bourguiba  canceled  hi1 
plans  to  visit  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  an 
nounced  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  8,  1961,  p.  691.  Th 
Department  of  State  announced  on  May  9  (press  releas 
303)  that  he  and  Mrs.  Bourguiba  would  leave  Washing 
ton  for  New  York  City  on  May  10. 
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And  now  that  that  independence  and  freedom 

s  been  won,  he  has  put  before  his  people  another 

al,  and  that  is  to  build  a  better  life  for  them- 

ves,  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the  people  of 

5  country  to  share  in  a  more  fruitful  and  abun- 

nt  existence. 

[  think  that  it  is  most  proper  that  the  first  head 

state  to  pay  an  official  state  visit  to  this  country 

i    this    administration    should    be    President 

•urguiba. 

We  welcome  him.    I  think  he  knows  that  the 

>ple  of  this  country  admire  those  who  stand  for 

nciple,  those  who  fight  for  freedom.    We  have 

ong  us  today  a  man  who  has  fought  for  freedom 

1  fought  for  principle. 

'.t  is  a  great  honor  to  welcome  him  to  the  United 

ites. 

sident  Bourguiba2 

ilr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
ply  touched  by  the  kind  words  which  you  have 
t  expressed  toward  Tunisia  and  toward  myself. 
3  warm  welcome  which  has  been  extended  to 
members  of  my  party  and  to  myself  constitutes 
most  eloquent  possible  proof  of  the  traditional 
g  friendship  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist 
ween  our  two  nations. 

'his  is  my  way  of  telling  you,  Mr.  President, 
profound  joy  which  I  experience  in  being  once 
in  in  your  country,  land  of  liberty  and  democ- 
y,  and  the  joy  I  feel  in  bringing  to  the  noble 
erican  nation  a  message  of  friendship  and 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  Tunisian  nation. 
t  common  devotion  to  the  great  values  of  civili- 
on,  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  justice 

liberty,  constitute  the  most  firm  basis  for 
ndship  which  unites  our  two  peoples.  And 
surest  possible  pledge  of  the  development  and 
ngthening  of  such  friendship,  the  understand- 
and  the  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
ted  States  and  of  Your  Excellency  in  particu- 
have  never  failed  us  and  authorize  the  trust 
;  we  have  in  the  happy  outcome  of  the  meetings 
;  we  are  to  have. 

hat  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ress  to  you  my  deep  gratitude  for  your  kind 
tation  and  to  tell  you  my  conviction  that  it 

contribute  to  strengthening  still  further  the 

^s  interpreted  from  the  French. 


bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation  which  exist 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  expressing  my 
most  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  noble  people  of  the  United  States. 

ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS,  MAY  4 * 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a  great 
joy  for  me  to  address  the  representatives  of  a 
friendly  people  who  share  with  us  the  same  devo- 
tion to  the  deepest  human  values,  the  same  faith 
in  the  continuing  struggle  against  oppression  in 
all  its  forms,  the  same  belief  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Independent  Tunisia  will  never  forget  the  loy- 
alty of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  princi- 
ple of  liberty  and  self-determination  which  was 
evidenced  to  her  at  a  particularly  critical  moment 
in  her  history  when,  after  the  forces  of  the  Axis 
had  been  shattered  in  north  Africa,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  Tunis  demonstrated 
that  he  understood  the  sense  of  our  national  strus:- 
gle.  In  1943,  at  the  most  heady  and  enthralling 
moment  of  a  victorious  campaign,  Mr.  Hooker 
Doolittle — allow  me  to  name  him  at  the  risk  of 
embarrassing  him — did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  Tunisian  national  movement  which  he 
recognized  as  the  authentic  mouthpiece  of  our  peo- 
ple's aspirations.  At  almost  the  same  moment, 
at  the  other  end  of  north  Africa,  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  lending  his  support  to 
the  idea  that  the  end  of  war  should  also  be  the  end 
of  empire. 

Nor  will  we  ever  forget  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  the  first  head  of  state  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Tunisia  and  to  give  it  his  blessing 
upon  its  entry  into  the  international  community  ; 
nor  that  he  helped  us  to  safeguard  our  independ- 
ence on  several  occasions  when  it  was  threatened ; 
and  that  by  a  decisive  material  aid  he  enabled  us 
to  give  flesh  and  blood  to  our  newly  won  sov- 
ereignty. 

In  this  evidence  we  have  witnessed  of  your  coun- 
try's loyalty  to  the  principles  which  are  the  basis 

"Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  4, 
1961,  p.  6878.  President  Bourguiba  addressed  the  joint 
meeting  in  French,  and  immediately  thereafter  an  English 
translation  of  the  address  was  read. 
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of  all  human  society,  I  wish  to  hail  our  common 
attachment  to  liberty.  For  both  our  peoples  this 
is  our  pride,  our  glory,  and  the  true  source  of  the 
eternal  flame  of  youth. 

Honorable  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  indeed  in 
the  name  of  a  people  who  fought  for  their  liberty 
for  half  a  century  that  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
you.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  people  never  for  one 
moment  wavered  from  its  faith  in  the  necessity  of 
cooperation  among  men,  throughout  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  struggle,  and  beyond  all  the  resent- 
ments that  that  struggle  might  have  generated. 

For  the  primary  quest  of  nationalism,  as  is  so 
well  recognized  by  President  Kennedy,  is  essen- 
tially liberation  from  the  degrading  subjection  of 
man  to  man  and  of  people  to  people.  And  its 
basic  premise  is  the  assertion  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  and  thus  all  should  share  alike  in  the  great 
work  of  building  human  civilization,  whatever 
differences  in  circumstances  the  accidents  of  his- 
tory may  have  produced. 

Nationalism  is  an  attempt  to  render  human  so- 
ciety truly  human  by  giving  to  each  people  and 
to  each  man  both  dignity  and  a  free  choice  of  the 
institutions  under  which  they  live.  That  is  why 
Tunisia,  throughout  its  national  struggle,  has  re- 
mained steadfast  to  this  abiding  truth :  That  the 
future  of  mankind  lies  in  our  ability  to  cooperate 
with  each  other,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  human  solidarity  generated  at  this 
historic  moment  when  man  is  about  to  pierce 
the  limits  of  space  and  venture  into  the  infinity  of 
the  cosmos. 

We  believe  in  the  future  of  man,  in  his  possi- 
bilities for  progress.  We  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  of  intellectual  and  technical  progress  that 
we  must  think,  but  also  of  moral  progress.  This 
possibility  of  man's  moral  progress  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  inter- 
national peace. 

In  the  existing  climate  of  international  rela- 
tions, peace  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of  war, 
and  thus  infinitely  unstable,  precarious,  danger- 
ous. Rivalry,  jealousy,  fear,  and  suspicion,  the 
desire  to  dominate  others,  motivate  the  policies 
not  only  of  the  great  powers,  but  also  many  of 
the  small  nations.  And  these  motives  of  passion 
are  stronger  than  an  enlightened  view  of  self- 
interest,  which,  if  genuinely  followed,  would  lead 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  cooperation 
rather  than  to  competition.    The  problems  which 
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agitate  the  world  today — Algeria,  the  Cong 
Palestine,  Cuba,  Laos,  Angola — are  a  reflectio 
of  these  motives  rather  than  their  cause.  Whe 
men,  and  the  leaders  of  men,  realize  that  the 
need  for  each  other,  for  solidarity,  for  cooperatioi 
is  stronger  than  their  need  for  temporary  victc 
ries,  more  real  than  their  fears,  more  fruitful  tha 
their  hatreds  and  their  passions,  the  foundatior 
of  a  solid  peace  can  be  laid. 

These  are  the  principles  and  premises  whic 
have  guided  Tunisia  since  her  entry  into  the  ii 
ternational  community  of  sovereign  states  in  1951 
We  have  at  all  times  sought  to  avoid  demagoguei 
and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  up  extreir 
positions,  however  facile.  We  have  always  pn 
ferred  attachment  to  principles  to  an  easily-wc 
popularity.  We  have  taken  up  stands  which  haA 
not  always  been  approved  by  our  friends,  an 
which  have  seemed  suspicious  to  our  adversarii 
but  which  have  always  in  the  long  run  been  a] 
proved.  We  have  never  chosen  policies  out  of 
so-called  solidarity,  which  is  often  a  pretext  f< 
self-interest  or  a  cloak  for  real  divergences. 

All  this  has  given  us  a  genuine  freedom  i 
action  in  international  affairs,  and  earned  us,' 
believe,  a  respect  beyond  the  measure  of  our  moi 
est  size.  A  real  friend  is  not  he  who  flatters  yoi 
pride  by  always  agreeing  with  you,  whatever  I 
may  secretly  believe,  but  rather  he  who  tells  yc 
what  he  believes  to  be  true,  at  the  risk  of  a  ten 
porary  irritation. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have  never  hesitated  1 
point  out  to  the  Western  World  the  harm  it  hi 
done  itself  by  compromising  with  its  own  prii 
ciples  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  some  < 
its  members,  or  by  allying  itself  without  real  coi 
viction  with  causes  which  are  unjust,  or  simp] 
lost. 

It  is  therefore  a  real  source  of  satisfaction  \ 
us  to  see  the  United  States  of  America  return  1 
its  traditional  policy  of  anticolonialism  and  suj 
port  for  the  principle  of  self-determination  an 
independence  for  all  peoples.  What  your  counti 
gains  in  affection  and  prestige  from  the  recent! 
emancipated  and  the  still  colonized  peoples 
greater  than  the  anger  or  irritation  of  guilty  go1 
ernments,  however  powerful  these  governmen 
may  be.  The  forces  of  history  are  stronger  tha 
those  of  individual  men  and  governments,  and 
you  march  with  progress,  not  against  it,  you  ca 
never  lose. 
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It  is  our  common  attachment  to  these  principles 
which  constitutes  the  surest  foundation  for  coop- 
eration between  Tunisia  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  relationship  between  a  great  power 
md  a  small  one  which  is  based  only  on  immediate 
nterests  or  on  constraint,  is  not  a  happy  or  a 
lealthy  one.  What  your  country  needs  are  not 
latellites  who  vote  with  you  automatically  on  all 
ssues  because  they  want  your  money,  but  friends 
vho  support  you  from  conviction.  I  can  assure 
tovl  that  Tunisia  will  always  tell  you  when  we 
lisagree  with  you,  just  as  we  will  always  applaud 
rou  when  we  believe  you  to  be  right.  And  we  ex- 
>ect  from  you  a  reciprocal  frankness. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  world  today 
s  the  transformation  of  the  relationship  between 
he  colonial  and  imperial  powers  and  the  colonized 
>eoples.  The  transition  from  the  status  of  sub- 
ection  to  that  of  sovereignty  is  not  an  easy  one.  It 
las  been  the  constant  preoccupation  of  Tunisia  to 
lemonstrate  that  it  need  not  be  disastrous.  In  the 
•eriod  of  our  national  struggle  to  regain  our  in- 
lependence  from  France  we  were  very  careful  to 
estrain  from  any  actions  or  words  that  might 
lave  rendered  our  future  cooperation  with  France 
lifficult  or  impossible.  We  believed  firmly  that  a 
lational  movement  based  on  hatred  or  revenge 
rould  be  unfitted  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
f  power. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  accepted  the  idea  of 

graduated  progression  toward  full  sovereignty. 
7e  never  claimed  all  or  nothing.  What  we 
laimed  was  the  recognition  by  France  of  our  right 
)  freedom  and  to  sovereignty,  and  the  acceptance 
f  the  consequences  of  that  recognition.  Even  to- 
ay  we  are  still  unable  to  exercise  our  full  sover- 
ignty  over  a  portion  of  our  national  territory — 
nd  I  am  thinking  of  Bizerta,  still  occupied  by 
'rench  forces  against  our  will.  I  must  state  here 
mt  it  is  our  firm  intention  to  liberate  our  country 
:om  the  last  vestiges  of  a  foreign  occupation. 

The  same  desire  for  a  transformed  relationship 
ith  our  former  governors  has  guided  us  in  our 
ititude  to  the  war  in  Algeria.  We  have  never 
sased  to  proclaim  our  full  and  unqualified  sup- 
ort  for  the  struggle  of  our  Algerian  brethren  for 
'dependence,  or  to  translate  that  support  from  the 
ioral  to  the  material  plane.  We  have  been  proud 
j  extend  to  our  Algerian  brothers  all  the  facilities 
f  our  territory  to  carry  on  their  legitimate 
niggle.    But  we  have  done  all  this  not  to  anger 
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or  to  combat  France,  but  rather  to  help  France  to 
liberate  herself  from  the  intolerable  burden  of 
empire.  At  the  same  time  we  have  tried  to  help  the 
Algerian  people  to  recover  their  rights.  Once  the 
war  in  Algeria  is  over,  and  the  Algerian  people 
enter  into  sovereignty  and  independence  as  we 
have  done,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  new  era  not 
only  in  north  Africa,  but  throughout  Africa  and 
all  around  the  Mediterranean.  The  age-old  rival- 
ries and  hatreds  between  the  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  ancient  exploitation  of  Africa  by 
Europe,  will  give  way  to  a  common  effort  to  ex- 
ploit our  resources,  to  construct  a  better  world  all 
together. 

For  this  is  the  great  challenge  of  our  times. 
History  will  judge  us  by  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  assure  the  welfare  and  the  plenty  of  our  peoples ; 
not  by  the  alliances  or  the  pacts  we  have  made. 
Our  external  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  to  be  judged  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
power  or  prestige,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
enable  us  to  help  our  peoples  acquire  a  better  life. 
In  this  sphere  the  relations  between  Tunisia  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  been  happy.   In 
a  critical  period  of  our  newly  won  independence 
your  Government  came  to  our  aid.     And  for  4 
years  now  a  program  of  economic  cooperation  and 
technical  assistance  has  been  in  existence  in  Tu- 
nisia to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  our  coun- 
tries.   If  we  try  to  discover  the  reasons  for  which 
our  cooperation  has  been  so  successful,  our  rela- 
tions so  happy,  I  believe  it  is  because  we  have 
shared  a  common  approach  to  our  problems.    The 
basic  philosophy  which  underlies  our  struggle 
against  underdevelopment  is  the  principle  that  the 
major  effort  must  be  our  own.   We  have  not  waited 
for  others  to  help  us  before  we  began  to  help  our- 
selves, nor  have  our  programs  depended  for  their 
inauguration  upon  assistance  from  outside.    We 
have  started  from  the  premise  that  there  are  cer- 
tain objectives  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere, 
certain  minimum  standards  which  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect,  which  we  have  to  aim  at. 
We  fully  realize  that  the  greatest  burden,  the 
largest  sacrifices,  lie  upon  ourselves.    We  realize 
also  that  no  amount  of  economic  aid  will  help  a 
people  who  have  no  clear  idea  of  where  they  are 
going,  or  no  willingness  to  create  the  means  of  get- 
ting there.    Insofar  as  we  look  to  outside  sources 
for  help,  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  that  help  will 
enable  us  eventually — and  in  not  too  long  a  time — 
to  dispense  with  it. 
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However,  in  the  struggle  for  economic  growth 
and  development  it  is  not  only  the  end  that  counts, 
but  also  the  means.  And  it  is  here  that  we  share 
one  more  belief  with  you.  While  we  recognize  that 
the  effort  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  people 
depends  on  a  planned  and  orderly  use  of  our  re- 
sources, we  also  hold  that  this  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
development  of  free  institutions.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  sacrifice  the  basic  rights  of  the  living  for 
the  hypothetical  happiness  of  the  still  unborn,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  necessity  of  any  such  choice 
exists.  If  freemen  do  not  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  submit  to  common  sacrifices  and  to  share 
in  a  common  effort,  then  there  is  no  future  for 
liberty  in  the  world.  This  we  cannot  believe  to  be 
the  case.  We  know  that  there  is  no  greater  force 
in  the  world  than  that  of  freemen  working  to- 
gether for  a  common  effort. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  realizes  fully  to 
what  extent  the  fate  of  the  more  privileged  peoples 
is  linked  with  that  of  the  less  privileged.  The 
world  today  is  one,  and  no  people  can  live  alone. 
The  relationship  between  rich  societies  and  poor  is 
not  an  easy  one,  and  calls  for  infinite  tact,  patience, 
and  above  all,  intelligence.  Aid  inappropriately 
given  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Formulas 
and  theories  which  are  too  rigid  must  be  avoided. 
The  techniques  of  cooperation  must  be  constantly 
revised  in  the  light  of  experience.  There  must  also 
be  an  exact  appraisal  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
to  the  practical :  for  if  on  the  one  hand  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  is  a  duty,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  self- 
interest.  The  continued  health  of  the  more  de- 
veloped societies  depends  on  the  possibility  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  less  developed.  There  should 
be  no  condescension  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  just  as 
there  should  be  no  resentment  by  the  poor  of  the 
rich. 

In  all  our  thinking,  cooperation  rather  than 
aid  or  assistance  should  be  our  watchword.  In 
the  Arabic  language  there  is  a  saying  that  "It 
takes  two  hands  to  clap."  Cooperation  implies  a 
mutual  effort,  and  mutual  benefit.  It  demands  an 
understanding  not  only  of  the  needs  of  one  side, 
but  also  of  the  possibilities  of  the  other.  Above 
all,  it  demands  a  common  vision  of  the  goal  ahead 
and  a  common  philosophy  of  life. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  conditions  of  an  ever- 
growing cooperation  between  my  country  and 
yours  exist.    History  has  forged  many  links  be- 
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tween  us  in  the  past.    May  the  Tunisian  an 
American  peoples  look  forward  to  a  future  i> 
which  these  links  will  be  ever  stronger,  based  i 
they  are  on  cooperation,  respect  and  affection. 
I  thank  you. 


TEXTS  OF  COMMUNIQUES 

Joint  Communique,  May  5 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  5 

President  Bourguiba  concludes  tomorrow  tl 
Washington  portion  of  the  State  visit  he  is  makin 
to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  Pres 
dent  Kennedy.  The  two  Presidents  have  ha 
very  cordial,  frank  and  fruitful  talks  on  a  broa 
range  of  subjects.  Their  conversations  have  bee 
characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  unde: 
standing  and  respect  which  has  been  responsih 
for  the  friendly  and  positive  relations  which  ha^ 
evolved  between  the  two  countries. 

President  Bourguiba  defined  his  policy  of  noi 
alignment  and  friendship  with  all  countries  d> 
siring  good  relations  with  Tunisia.  Presider 
Kennedy  expressed  the  support  of  the  Unite 
States  for  the  inviolate  right  of  peoples  and  com 
tries  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  in  the  orgaj 
ization  of  their  societies  and  in  the  definition  « 
their  political  attitudes.  They  agreed  that  tl 
retention  by  all  countries  of  this  freedom  of  choi< 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  peaceful  and  ha: 
monious  world  of  freedom  and  justice. 

The  two  Presidents  found  themselves  in  agrei 
ment  as  to  the  political,  economic  and  social  prol 
lems  that  confront  many  new  countries,  partici 
larly  in  Africa.  They  share  the  conviction  thi 
the  orderly  process  of  decolonization  is  essentii 
to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare,  the  consolidi 
tion  of  peace  and  the  encouragement  of  the  strii 
ing  African  peoples.  They  are  in  basic  accor 
that  political  progress  and  economic  developmer 
will  be  hindered  if  the  continent  of  Africa  b< 
comes  an  arena  for  the  so-called  cold  war.  The 
believe  that  the  independent  states  of  Afric 
should  be  free  to  follow  their  own  policies  withou 
outside  interference  and  that  they  should  at  tb 
same  time  strive  for  a  closer  harmonization  c 
African  viewpoints. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  problem  c 
Algeria.  They  believe  that  negotiation  and  tha 
peaceful    application   of  the   principle   of  sell 
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(termination  are  the  key  to  peace  in  Algeria  and 

.  stability    in    North   Africa    and    the   Medi- 

rranean. 

The  two  Presidents  also  examined  the  problem 

the  Congo.    They  feel  strongly  that  all  nations 
ould  give  wholehearted  support  to  the  efforts 

the  United  Nations  and  particularly  of  the 
>cretary  General  in  carrying  out  the  pertinent 
meral  Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolu- 
>ns  on  the  Congo,  and  should  refrain  from  uni- 
;eral  actions  contrary  to  those  resolutions. 
In  the  social  and  economic  fields,  President 
mrguiba  stressed  the  importance  which  Tunisia 
■aches  to  the  full  realization  of  its  human  and 
iterial  potential  through  a  well-conceived  na- 
■nal  program.     President  Kennedy  expressed 
!  full  sympathy  with  these  objectives  and  made 
ar  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
rtnership    relationships    with   the    developing 
intries,  based  on  social  justice,  self-help  and 
ig-range  planning.    The  two  Presidents  agreed 
it  cooperative  efforts  of  their  two  countries  to- 
rd  these  ends  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
ided.    They  directed  their  advisers  to  explore 
hout  delay  and  in  greater  detail  the  means 
ereby  these  efforts  could  be  rendered  more  ef- 
tive  in  support  of  accelerated  economic  and 
ial  growth  on  a  long-range  basis, 
'resident  Bourguiba  extended  to  President  and 
s.  Kennedy  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  Tunisia, 
jsident  Kennedy  expressed  their  sincere  thanks 
I     indicated     they     look     forward     to     the 
)ortunity. 

it  Economic  Communique,  May  10 

s  release  306  dated  May  10 

n  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by 
sident  Kennedy  and  President  Bourguiba,  the 
listers  of  the  Tunisian  Government  accompany - 
President  Bourguiba  to  Washington  have  met 
ing  the  past  week  in  a  series  of  meetings  with 
George  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
•nomic  Affairs,  and  other  United  States  officials 
rged  with  the  administration  of  United  States 
«gn  economic  aid  programs  to  explore  the 
tns  whereby  the  cooperative  efforts  between 
two  countries  could  be  made  more  effective  in 
port  of  accelerated  economic  and  social  growth 
'unisia  on  a  long-range  basis, 
hese  meetings  involved  on  the  Tunisian  side 
srs.  Ahmed  Ben  Salah,  Secretary  of  State  for 
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U.S.  To  Supply  Grain  to  Tunisia 
Under  Food-for-Peace  Program 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  10 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  10  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
help  Tunisia  meet  a  serious  deficit  in  grain  pro- 
duction by  providing  food  and  feed  grains  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  and  corn  under  the  U.S.  Food-for- 
Peace  Program. 

The  agreement  was  reached  following  an  urgent 
request  submitted  by  Tunisia  during  the  current 
visit  of  President  Habib  Bourguiba.  Tunisia  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  decline  in  domestic  harvest 
following  a  prolonged  drought. 

The  exact  quantities  of  grains  to  be  furnished, 
and  other  details,  will  be  worked  out  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  cri- 
teria. Payment  will  be  made  in  Tunisian  dinars. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  the  major  part  of  the 
sales  proceeds  will  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tunisia  for  economic  development 
purposes. 

Agreement  in  principle  for  the  special  food-for- 
peace  program  was  reached  in  discussions  between 
two  of  the  Tunisian  officials  accompanying  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba:  Ahmed  Ben  Salah,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Planning  and  Finances,  and  Hedi  Nouira, 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  assisted  by  the 
Tunisian  Embassy  in  Washington.  They  conferred 
here  with  representatives  of  the  OfiBee  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Food  for  Peace,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

The  assistance,  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
will  be  in  addition  to  other  U.S.  aid  programs  now 
operating  in  Tunisia. 


Finance  and  Planning,  Mahmoud  Messadi,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Education,  Ahmed  Noureddine, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Works  and  Hous- 
ing, and  Hedi  Nouira,  Governor  of  the  Tunisian 
Central  Bank,  accompanied  by  members  of  the 
Embassy  of  Tunisia.  On  the  American  side  Under 
Secretary  Ball  was  assisted  by  senior  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  and  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program. 

The  Tunisian  representatives  were  able  to  pre- 
sent in  preliminary  form  Tunisian  plans  for  a 
carefully  conceived,  multi-year  development  pro- 
gram placing  maximum  emphasis  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Tunisia's  own  human  and  natural  resources. 
The  American  representatives  felt  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  justice,  self-help  and  long-range 
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planning  evident  in  the  Tunisian  plans  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  the  criteria  which  the 
United  States  Government  desires  to  apply  in  new 
aid  procedures  now  being  worked  out. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  discussions  had  been  ex- 
tremely useful  and  that  they  would  be  continued 
in  Tunisia.  The  United  States  representatives  af- 
firmed the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  Government  of  Tunisia  on 
a  long-term  basis  with  a  view  to  developing  appro- 
priate cooperative  measures  through  which  the 
United  States  could  help  support  Tunisia's  long- 
range  development. 

MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  1 
(press  release  275)  that  the  following  would  make 
up  the  official  members  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Bourguiba's  party : 


Dr.  Sadok  Mokaddem,   Secretary   of  State  for   Forei; 

Affairs 
Ahmed  Ben  Salah,  Secretary  of  State  for  Planning  ai 

Finances 
Mahmoud    Messadi,    Secretary    of    State    for    Natic 

Education 
Ahmed  Noureddine,  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Wor 

and  Housing 
Mohamed  Masmoudi,  Secretary  of  State  for  Informal 

and  Tourism 
Habib  Bourguiba,  Jr.,  Ambassador  of  Tunisia,  and  M 

Bourguiba 
Mongi  Slim,  Permanent  Representative  of  Tunisia  to 

United  Nations 
Hedi  Nouira,  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
Driss  Guiga,  Director  of  National  Security 
Chadli  Klibi,  Director  of  Tunisian  Radio  and  Televi: 
Bechir  Ben  Yahmed,  Adviser  to  the  President 
Cecil  Hourani,  Adviser  to  the  President,  and  Mrs.  Ho 
Zouhair  Chelli,  Counselor,  Permanent  Delegation  of 

nisia  to  the  United  Nations 
Col.  Habib  Soussi,  Aide-de-Oamp 


United  States  Policy  Toward  Africa  and  the  United  Nations 


by  O.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs * 


As  a  fellow  citizen  of  this  great  heartland  of 
America,  and  as  a  great  admirer  and  former 
colleague  of  your  Governor  Gaylord  Nelson,  may 
I  begin  by  congratulating  you  all  on  this  most  ex- 
cellent conference.  It  affirms  in  a  most  positive 
manner  the  great  truth  of  today — that  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  is  developed  and  even  exe- 
cuted by  the  people  of  America  through  what  they 
think  and  do,  especially  in  public  expressions  such 
as  we  have  here.  If  our  foreign  policy  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  our 
day,  then  we  citizens  must  not  only  be  willing  but 
prepared  to  do  our  part.  A  conference  such  as 
this  enables  you  to  make  a  great  contribution. 


1  Address  made  at  the  second  annual  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  the  United  Nations  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
May  13  (press  release  313  dated  May  12) . 


President  Kennedy  put  all  of  this  far  bet 
than  I  can,  when  he  said  in  a  speech  in  1957 : 

.  .  .  just  as  foreign  policy  now  more  than  ever 
fluences  the  average  American,  so  he — now  more 
ever — influences  that  policy.    His  opinions,  his  votes  i 
his  efforts  define  the  limits   of  our  policy,  provide 
guideposts  and  authorize  its  implementation.     His 
tude  toward  taxation  and  selective  service,  foreign 
and  alliances,  the  United  Nations,  imports,  immigrate 
minority  groups — all  of  these  have  an  impact  upon  fore 
policy  far  beyond  his  knowledge.    Without  his  indispem 
ble  support  and  loyalty,  no  American  foreign  policy 
succeed.    Our  choice,  then,  is  not  whether  public  opini 
should  influence  our  foreign  policy,  but  whether  its 
fluence  is  to  be  good  or  bad. 

Today  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Africa 
the  U.N.    We  live  to  a  much  greater  degree  tl 
we  realize  on  an  ever  smaller  and  more  inti 
planet.    Communications  have  been  perfected  i 
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nterest  has  increased  to  the  point  where  an  inci- 
dent in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  which  would  have 
massed  unnoticed  a  few  years  ago  today  has  an  im- 
act  on  capitals  all  over  the  globe — and  in  a  mat- 
)r  of  hours. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the  developing 
iterrelationship  between  Africa  and  the  U.N.  and 
le  impact  of  both  on  the  position  and  prestige  of 
le  United  States. 

nportance  of  Africa  to  the  U.N. 

Africa  has  become  of  primary  importance  to 
te  U.N.  in  terms  both  of  membership  and  of 
sues.    At  the  time  the  U.N.  was  established,  there 
ere  only  4  independent  African  states;  today 
tere  are  28,  of  whom  only  2— Mauritania  and 
ierra  Leone— are  not  yet  represented.    African 
ates  now  form  the  largest  single  regional  group 
ithin  the  United  Nations  and  are  substantially 
ore  numerous  than  the  Latin  Americans,  who 
rmerly  held  the  honor  with  20  members. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  the  exist- 
ce  of  a  monolithic  voting  machine.    The  Afri- 
ns  are  as  diversified  as  their  own  vast  continent, 
lich  is  as  large  as  the  United  States,  Western 
irope,  India,  and  China  put  together,  and  which 
home  to  almost  all  the  races  and  religions  of 
mkind.    Their  voting  patterns,  their  attitudes, 
d  their  political  alinements  thoroughly  reflect 
is  striking  but  largely  overlooked  diversity. 
rhere  is  only  one  major  exception  to  this  plural- 
ic  approach.    There  is  complete  unity— except 
'  the  Union  of  South  Africa— on  the  burning 
ue  of  independence  for  the  remaining  dependent 
ritories  of  Africa.    There  is  also  a  tendency  on 
i  part  of  the  Africans  to  judge  other  countries 
gely  by  the  positions  they  adopt  on  specific 
les  relating  to  this  central  theme.    This  is  par- 
llarly  true  as  regards  the  United  States,  which 
s  not  and  will  not  have  a  colonial  record  in 
rica. 

Africa  has  also  become  increasingly  important 
the  U.N.  in  terms  of  issues.  In  the  Lake  Suc- 
3  days,  Africa  was  seldom  discussed.  Today 
re  and  more  of  the  U.N.'s  time  and  talent  is  de- 
ed to  the  search  for  solutions  to  African  prob- 
is,  such  as  Algeria,  Angola,  apartheid,  and  the 
igo,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
it  the  same  time  the  U.N.  is  an  institution  in 
ich  the  African  states  place  great  faith  and 
*    It  was  a  catalyst  which  helped  them  secure  ^|, 
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their  independence.  It  laid  down  higher  stand- 
ards of  colonial  administration  through  the 
activities  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  other 
bodies.  It  is  the  token  and  guarantee  of  their 
independence;  it  serves  to  prove  that  even  the 
smallest  and  newest  countries  in  the  world  count 
for  something;  it  is  looked  on  as  a  shield  against 
aggression  from  any  quarter. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  African 
states  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  U.N.  when  its 
structure  and  effectiveness  were  attacked  viru- 
lently and  with  disruptive  tactics  by  the  Soviets 
last  fall. 

The  full  emergence  of  Africa  on  the  world  scene 
and  the  growing  strength  and  authority  of  the 
U.N.  are  manifestations  of  a  diplomatic  revolu- 
tion, not  all  of  whose  consequences  have  been  fully 
understood. 

Two  Facets  of  the  United  Nations 

The  U.N.  has  many  facets,  but  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  just  two. 

First,  the  U.N.  is  a  mirror  of  reality,  the  one 
place  where  the  world  community  forgathers 
annually  to  express  a  collective  judgment  on  the 
state  of  affairs  and  the  current  problems  which 
characterize  our  planet.  In  this  sense  the  U.N.  is 
useful  to  us,  and  to  others,  as  a  place  to  promote 
our  policies  and  to  judge  quickly  and  without  a 
doubt  what  impact  they  are  having  and  what 
others  think  of  us.  We  need  not  and  cannot  al- 
ways follow  this  collective  judgment,  but  we 
should  consider  it  carefully. 

By  the  same  token  the  U.N.  is  the  place  where 
we  must  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  is  no  longer 
possible,  even  if  we  so  desired,  to  avoid  choices 
on  such  difficult  problems  as  Algeria  and  Angola. 
The  United  Nations  forces  an  opinion  or  concrete 
action  from  us  on  every  conceivable  issue.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  thing.  Unpleasant  and  diffi- 
cult as  it  sometimes  may  be  to  choose— particularly 
when  the  choice  is  between  an  ally  and  a  cherished 
principle— our  position  of  world  leadership  de- 
mands that  we  seek  constructively  to  influence  the 
course  of  events.  The  U.N.  forces  us  to  carry  out 
a  duty— to  make  decisions— which  we  might  other- 
wise be  tempted  to  avoid. 

Viewing  the  U.N.  as  a  mirror  of  reality,  I  think 

we  can  be  reasonably  well  satisfied.    We  have  yet 

to  find  a  majority  arrayed  against  us  on  any  issue 

vof  major  concern  to  the  United  States.    If  we  con- 
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tinue  to  adopt  reasonable  positions  that  take  into 
account  the  thirst  for  freedom  in  the  dependent 
territories  of  the  world,  we  should  continue  to  do 
well.  But  we  must  recognize  that  our  commitment 
to  freedom  is  going  to  be  tested  on  many  difficult 
issues.  We  shall  be  forced  to  clarify  our  stand 
on  principles  so  vitally  important  to  leadership 
in  a  world  the  major  part  of  which  has  lived  under 
colonialism,  the  major  part  of  which  is  nonwhite. 
The  U.N.  has  another,  more  concrete,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  aspect.  It  is  an  executive 
agency  in  its  own  right,  the  "100th  power"  in  what 
is  usually  considered  a  99-member  organization. 
The  U.N.  has  resources,  abilities,  and  a  capacity 
to  act  effectively  which  cannot  be  matched  by  a 
good  many  of  the  sovereign  countries  of  the  world. 
Last  year  the  U.N.'s  budget  was  just  over  $320 
million  and  its  employees  numbered  nearly  23,000. 
Through  technical  aid  programs  it  made  possible 
the  employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more. 

U.  N.  Operations  in  Africa 

The  United  Nations  has  been  operating  in 
Africa  for  some  time  now,  on  a  growing  scale  and 
with  beneficial  results.  It  has  sent  hundreds  of 
technical  experts  in  various  fields  to  Africa  and 
has  provided  a  similar  number  of  training  fellow- 
ships for  Africans.  It  has  participated  in  the 
financing  of  relatively  few  projects  in  African 
countries,  but  its  potential  is  considerable.  It  has 
even  provided  operational  and  executive  personnel 
to  serve  as  government  officials  in  the  new  countries 
under  the  OPEX  program.  All  this  has  served  to 
fill  a  gap  in  areas  where  the  need  was  great  and  in 
a  manner  which  all  Africans  recognize  is  com- 
pletely disinterested  and  without  any  strings. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  U.N.  effort,  and  one 
which  has  had  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Africa,  has  been  in  the  Congo. 
With  the  launching  of  this  massive  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  United  Nations  really  came  of  age  as  an 
executive  body. 

Consider  the  problem  which  confronted  the 
world  community  last  July.  A  country  one-third 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  the  Congo,  after  23 
years  as  the  personal  property  of  King  Leo- 
pold [II]  of  Belgium  and  52  years  as  a  Belgian 
colony,  suddenly  found  itself  independent  last 
June  30.    Before  2  weeks  had  passed  the  young 
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Kepublic  found  that  its  military  forces  were 

open  rebellion,  that  the  Belgians  had  sent  trooi 

back  into  the  country,  and  that  the  richest  provinc 

had  declared  its  secession.    On  July  12  the  Cong( 

lese  Government  appealed  to  the  United  Natioi 

for  military  aid  "to  protect  the  national  territoi 

of  the  Congo  against  the  present  external  aggre 

sion."    The  Security  Council  met  and  acted  aft 

a  marathon  7-hour  meeting  the  following  day ;  ar 

3  days  later  sizable  numbers  of  African  trooj 

under  U.N.  command  were  already  on  the  scene. 

The  rest  is  familiar  history.    Without  any  cor 

parable  experience  in  mounting  an  operation 

this  kind,  the  U.N.  has  maintained  a  multinatioi 

army  of  nearly  20,000  men  in  the  Congo.    It  hi 

made  possible  the  maintenance  of  essential  servic 

through  a  small  army  of  technical  experts  ar: 

administrators.    We  perhaps  tend  to  forget,  wh( 

the  news  of  the  day  is  alarming  and  full 

troubles,  that  the  U.N.  presence  in  the  Congo 

certainly  avoided  the  worst  that  easily  could  h 

been.    Mistakes  undoubtedly  have  been  made, 

there  has  been  no  civil  war  with  large-scale 

tary  involvement.    That  the  Congo  crisis  has 

developed  into  a  Korea  or  a  Laos  is  almost 

tainly  attributable  to  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to 

promptly  and  effectively. 

This  capacity  to  act  can  be  of  great  importai 
to  Africa  and  to  the  United  States  in  the  days 
come.  For  it  is  certainly  in  both  our  interests 
keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa  as  much  as 
sible,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  we  will  not  be  fa 
with  other  Congos  before  the  turbulent  history 
the  present  decade  has  run  its  course. 

Lesson  of  the  Congo 

The  lesson  of  the  Congo  has  impressed  me 
two  major  points.     The  first  is  that  the  U. 
should  remain  prepared  to  deal  as  promptly  " 
effectively  with  future  emergencies  of  this  nati 

The  second  is  the  consequence  of  the  breakdo\ 
all  over  Africa,  of  the  colonial  relationsl 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  phenomenon, 
as  impossible  to  stop  as  it  was  for  King  Canute 
hold  back  the  tides  with  words.  The  pressii 
against  colonialism  in  the  U.N.  itself  is  going  to 
irresistible.   It  is  imperative  that  we  take  planm , 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  I960,  p.  15 
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deliberate  action  to  make  certain  that  the  new 
ountries  achieve  independence  under  the  most 
avorable  circumstances.  Before  a  colonial  power 
ransfers  power  to  the  peoples  of  a  dependent  ter- 
itory,  it  should  make  certain  that  it  leaves  behind 
t  least  a  basic  governmental  experience  by  the 
idigenous  peoples,  a  reasonably  broad  educational 
ase  together  with  the  nucleus  of  an  educated  elite, 
nd  some  degree  of  economic  development  on 
hich  to  build.  I  am  not  suggesting  delays  in 
fisting  timetables  for  independence ;  on  the  con- 
■ary,  in  the  present  psychological  climate  delays 
ould  be  self-defeating.  I  am  suggesting  re- 
Dubled,  deliberate,  and  far-reaching  preparations 
>r  independence.  We  will  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
lese  efforts.  For  its  part  the  U.N.  can  be  a  power- 
il  influence  in  insuring  that  these  conditions  exist 
7  the  time  independence  is  achieved. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  an  earnest  plea 
»r  assistance  from  this  distinguished  audience. 

II  our  efforts  will  come  to  nothing  if  we  do  not 
lend  to  all  visitors  to  our  country  the  same  tra- 
tional  hospitality  which  we  offer  to  each  other 
ross  our  State  borders.  More  than  2,000  Afri- 
ns,  the  future  leaders  of  their  nations,  are  stu- 
nts here  in  the  United  States.  Additional 
mdreds  of  Africans  visit  these  shores  every  year, 
my  of  them  to  attend  U.N.  sessions.  We  are 
*htly  proud  of  our  open  society,  our  ability  to 
similate,  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

But  one  incident  in  which  an  African  visitor  or 
plomat  is  refused  service  can  undo  the  patient, 
duous  work  of  months.  It  can  do  us  more  harm, 
the  U.N.  and  throughout  Africa,  than  Soviet 
;acks  or  American  diplomatic  blunders.  And, 
course,  these  visitors  look  closely  at  the  record 
i  are  making  in  our  own  community  in  putting 
end  to  discrimination. 

3o,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our  foreign  policy 
indeed  in  a  large  measure  in  our  own  hands  and 
our  own  making.  I  am  confident  that  you  here 
Wisconsin  are  prepared  to  play  your  part  in  the 
sat  world  venture  of  elevating  human  dignity 
i  the  standards  of  living  of  all  men. 


Economic  Mission  Visits  Nigeria 

Press  release  323  dated  May  16 

A  special  four-man  U.S.  Government  mission 
of  economic  development  experts  arrived  at  Lagos 
May  16  to  initiate  exploratory  talks  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  on  the  forth- 
coming new  5-year  development  plan  in  light  of 
the  concepts  announced  in  the  President's  aid  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  March  22.1  This  mission  will 
be  primarily  concerned  with  the  possible  role  of 
U.S.  assistance  in  Nigeria's  first  postindependence 
development  plan,  scheduled  to  get  underway  in 
1962. 

The  mission  will  probably  spend  several  weeks 
in  Nigeria  before  returning  to  Washington  to 
make  its  recommendations  to  appropriate  U.S. 
Government  agencies.  It  will  also  prepare  the 
way  for  further  talks  as  the  Nigerian  development 
plan  takes  shape  during  the  year. 

The  special  U.S.  development  team  is  headed 
by  Arnold  Bivkin,  director  of  African  economic 
and  political  research  at  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  other  members  of  the  mission 
are  Prof.  Wilson  Schmidt,  department  of  econom- 
ics, George  Washington  University;  Anthony 
Geber,  chief,  development  policy  branch,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and 
Laurence  Potter,  associate  chief,  investment  guar- 
anties division,  Office  of  Private  Enterprise,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Mauritania 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Islamic 
Kepublic  of  Mauritania,  Souleymane  Ould  Cheikh 
Sidya,  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  May  16.  For  the  texts  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  322  dated 
May  16. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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Professional  Thought  on  Things  as  They  Are 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


Two  weeks  ago,  President  Kennedy  spoke  these 
words  to  the  American  people : 2 

The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  rising  din  of  Com- 
munist voices  in  Asia  and  Latin  America — these  messages 
are  all  the  same.  The  complacent,  the  self-indulgent,  the 
soft  societies  are  about  to  be  swept  away  with  the  debris 
of  history.  Only  the  strong,  only  the  industrious,  .  .  . 
only  the  visionary  .  .  .  can  .  .  .  survive. 

"Only  the  visionary  can  survive."  This  thought, 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  unwritten 
clause  in  the  charter  of  every  university,  indeed 
of  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  Western 
World.  The  intellectual  is  the  seeing-eye  dog  for 
any  society.  If  his  vision  is  blurred,  or  incom- 
plete, or  inadequate,  the  rest  of  us  will  grope  in 
semi  darkness. 

This  thought  prevailed  with  the  intellectuals — 
the  university  people — in  the  city  where  the  uni- 
versity originated.  We  might  do  well  to  remember 
their  goddess,  Pallas  Athena,  who  stood  guard 
over  her  city  with  her  unsheathed  sword  and  her 
chosen  bird.  The  deities  of  other  ancient  cities 
were  also  associated  with  birds — birds  of  prey, 
birds  of  dazzling  plumage — but  remember  that 
Athena,  out  of  compassion  for  her  people,  chose 
an  owl  for  its  wisdom. 

Millennia  later,  another  republic  looks  to  the 
same  symbols  for  survival.  But  the  perception  is 
blurred. 

The  fact  is  that  the  intellectuals,  and  the  uni- 
versities where  they  practice,  are  not  yet  adequate- 
ly supplying  the  Nation's  policymakers  with  the 
ideas  and  information  needed  for  the  Nation  to 


1  Address  made  at  the  Chancellor's  Dinner,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  May  7  (press  release  292 
dated  May  6). 
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cope  with  matters  of  survival — and  thus  to  assi 
in  turn  the  survival  of  freethinking  university 
In  the  international  sphere  these  matters  cone 
the  means  and  the  mores  of  mutual  involvemei 
the  ethics  and  the  politics  of  that  deep  reciprc 
intervention  in  each  other's  daily  lives  that  is 
20th-century  definition  of  international  relatioi 
Let's  look  briefly  at  these  facets :  defense  poli< 
first,  then  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  contrast 
tween  the  facts  of  mutual  involvement  and 
traditional  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  and  final 
the  nation-building  task  in  the  less  develop; 
areas. 

How  To  Meet  Indirect  Aggression 

In  the  speech  from  which  I  have  just  quot 
President  Kennedy  put  forward  a  doctrine 
rived  from  principles  as  old  as  our  Nation 
adapted  to  a  new  and  unfamiliar  threat.    His  dc 
trine  expresses  our  determination  to  deal  with  th 
type  of  Communist  aggression  which  has  recer* 
notoriously  little  attention   from  those  prrv 
citizens  entrusted  by  our  society  to  think  hard 
professionally  about  foreign  policy. 

Our  present  defense  policy  admits  of  three : 
tary  threats  to  the  free  world.    Two  of  them 
call  by  the  same  names  as  our  opponents  do : 
clear  war  and  limited  war.    The  third,  which 
call  indirect  aggression,  is  known  by  its  practitic 
ers  as  wars  of  liberation.    We  possess  a  glut 
studies  and  ideas  on  the  first  two,  but  we  are  wc 
fully  uninstructed  on  the  third.    Learned  and  el 
quent  men  write  at  length  about  "the  necessity 
choice"  between  the  two  kinds  of  war  in  which 
are  not  in  fact  engaged;  but  on  indirect  ag£ 
sion,  which  is  being  practiced  against  us  every  ch- 
in the  year  on  four  or  five  fronts,  few  litera 
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vords  are  written  and  even  fewer  are  published. 
Ve  remain  uninstructed  in  the  sense  that  the  rich 
xperience  of  Communist  subversion  of  the  last 
talf-eentury  has  not  been  adequately  analyzed 
nd  our  thinkers  are  far  from  consensus  on  the 
undamental  questions  of  how  to  protect  a  coun- 
py  from  becoming  ripe  for  Communist  imperial- 
an  and  how  this  modern  imperialism  can  be 
jgally  and  effectively  opposed  once  the  Commu- 
ist  grid  of  social  control  has  been  fastened  on. 

It  may  seem  late  to  sound  a  call  for  an  intel- 
sctual  assault  on  a  problem  that  demands  imme- 
iate  action.  It  is  late  but  not  too  late,  and  I  as- 
lre  you  that  action  is  being  taken.  It  is  being 
iken  by  an  administration  led  by  a  man  of  action 
id  along  the  best  guidelines  that  our  national 
tperience  can  offer.  But  the  question  remains: 
[aye  we  codified  and  analyzed  this  national  ex- 
Brience  and  made  it  relevant  to  the  challenge  we 
sally  face,  not  in  the  fancies  of  the  nuclear- war 
unesters  but  in  the  real  world  of  the  internal 
fairs  of  each  nation  and  pseudonation  on  earth  ? 
If  I  could  think  of  an  adequate  substitute,  I 
ould  like  to  see  the  word  "international"  removed 
om  the  title  and  course  descriptions  in  every 
•liege  catalog.  So  long  as  we  think  of  relations 
king  place  between  nations,  we  are  schooling  our- 
lves  to  deal  with  the  War  of  Jenkins's  Ear.  If 
)U  doubt  this,  look  at  the  three  crises  that  have 
>minated  the  headlines  for  2  years:  Cuba,  Laos, 
id  the  Congo. 

The  traditional  concepts  of  international  rela- 
ys become  meaningless  in  each  of  these  cases, 
i  the  18th  and  even  the  19th  century  we  could 
scribe  a  country  as  either  friendly  or  an  enemy. 

we  were  at  peace,  they  were  friendly.  If  we 
Jre  at  war,  they  were  the  enemy.  We  had  trou- 
ss  with  governments  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
finitions  held.  How  do  we  describe  Cuba,  Laos, 
d  the  Congo  today  ?  By  our  relations  with  the 
lbodiment  of  the  nation's  sovereignty?  Of 
urse  not.    These  countries  are  the  marchlands 

mutual  intervention.  We  have  friends  and  we 
ve  enemies  in  each.  Yet  when  we  seek  to  aid 
a  one  or  oppose  the  other,  we  too  often  find  our- 
ves  caught  in  a  conceptual  traffic  jam  created 

our  inherited  concepts  of  international  law, 
lile  Communist  guerrillas  rush  past  us  in  the 
st  outside  lane. 

In  each  one  of  these  crises  we  can  find  a  real 
oblem    that    has    not    been    properly    viewed 
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through  the  academic  spectroscope,  a  real  problem 
that  catches  us  with  our  doctrines  down.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  crash 
conferences  and  overnight  drafting  to  create  a  re- 
alistic, consistent  new  doctrine  to  deal  with  these 
new  problems.  But  shouldn't  the  universities  be 
taking  more  of  a  part  in  this  process  ?  Shouldn't 
they  have  used  their  near  monopoly  of  social- 
science  talent  to  anticipate — not  merely  to  record 
as  interesting  history — the  crises  we  are  heir  to? 

The  pattern  is  all  too  clear.  In  Laos  the  United 
States  has  had  full  access  for  a  number  of  years 
to  a  small  if  rather  complicated  country.  We 
know  a  lot  about  this  country.  We  clearly  had 
the  resources  and  the  determination  to  assist  in 
almost  any  way.  Yet  now  that  the  chips  are  down, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  can  fill  the  inside 
straight  on  which  our  hopes  have  been  placed. 
Laos  has  been  a  crisis  area  for  years;  but  how 
many  university  scholars  have  contributed  origi- 
nal thinking  to  the  decisions  faced  by  somber- 
faced  men  around  the  National  Security  Council 
table  earlier  this  week  ? 

Here  close  at  hand  is  Cuba,  a  peerless  model  of 
prosaic  mysteries.  We  knew  so  much  about  Cuba 
that  foreign  trade  and  investment  analysts  used 
to  omit  it  from  their  country  rundowns  on  the 
grounds  that  businessmen  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  conditions.  But  most  of  us  who  have 
practiced  academic  research  seem  to  have  felt  that, 
as  far  as  indirect  aggression  went  in  Cuba,  we  had 
been  relieved  of  our  responsibilities  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  For  serious  literature  on  Castro,  we 
are  stuck  with  C.  Wright  Mills,  a  sociologist  whose 
curious  mythology  about  power  elites  in  the  United 
States  gives  us  little  confidence  in  his  sudden  ex- 
pertise about  Cuba. 

There  is,  finally,  the  Congo  situation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  complex,  sensitive,  difficult 
fronts  on  which  to  meet  the  swift-paced,  indirect 
aggression  of  the  Kremlin.  Yet  here  the  U.N.  re- 
sponse is  somehow  proving  effective  in  baffling  and 
frustrating  the  Soviet  practitioners  of  indirect  ag- 
gression. There  is  much  material  in  the  Congo 
operation  for  a  library  of  comparative  govern- 
ment. But  who  is  writing  the  story  besides  the 
impressionists  of  daily  journalism  ? 

There  are  many  lessons,  as  the  President  said, 
from  our  very  recent  experience.  High  on  the 
assignment  list  in  this  nationwide  cram  course  of 
ours  is  the  need  for  ideas  and  knowledge  on  how 
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the  international  organization's  ability  to  meet  in- 
direct aggression  can  be  nurtured.  Adlai  Steven- 
son put  it  this  way  in  the  course  of  the  United 
Nations  debate  on  Cuba : 3 

The  world  community  is  also  faced  with  a  problem 
in  Cuba. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  its  members.  Perhaps  we  have  learned 
in  the  15  years  of  our  life  to  deal  reasonably  well  with 
the  problems  of  maintaining  "territorial  integrity,"  that 
is,  with  the  problem  of  preventing  armies  from  march- 
ing across  borders.  But  what  of  "political  independence"? 
Here  is  the  challenge  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  Congo — 
and,  I  fear,  of  other  crises  yet  to  come.  The  free  nations 
of  the  world  cannot  permit  political  conquest  any  more 
than  they  can  tolerate  military  aggression.  My  Govern- 
ment, for  its  part,  is  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  pattern 
of  international  life.  And  I  humbly  suggest  that  new  and 
small  states  everywhere  should  seriously  ponder  this  les- 
son of  the  Cuban  episode. 

Others  might  also  ponder  it.  Imaginative,  thor- 
ough work  emanating  from  our  centers  of  research 
and  thought  would  offer  hope  for  future  increased 
possibilities  of  protection  of  "political  independ- 
ence" of  the  small  or  weak  nations.  But  what 
university  is  devoting  substantial  resources  to 
studying  the  military  problem  of  defending  the 
choice  against  the  silent  political  wars  of  indirect 
aggression  ? 

Criteria  of  Mutual  Involvement 

One  striking  lesson  from  the  crises  in  Cuba, 
Laos,  and  the  Congo  is  this :  Only  in  the  Congo, 
where  the  response  was  truly  collective,  has  it 
been  truly  effective.  The  United  Nations  has 
shown  that  an  international  organization  can  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  act — given  time  and  coura- 
geous executive  leadership.  Unfortunately  the 
potential  of  the  United  Nations  in  developing  fur- 
ther as  an  action  organization  has  received  the 
scantiest  attention  from  the  great  body  of  legal, 
political,  and  economic  experts  who  do  so  well  on 
other  U.N.  matters. 

A  valuable  book,  written  by  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, on  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  deal  with  a  range 
of  military  problems  is  widely  discussed.  It  is 
often  contrasted  with  views  on  indirect  aggression 
expressed  in  the  occasional  military  chapter  found 
in  a  few  other  popular  books  on  the  U.N.  The 
possibilities  for  further  comparison  are  practically 
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limited  to  illustrated  magazine  articles  and  tl 
paragraphs  and  footnotes  that  turn  up  occasioi 
ally  in  the  masterful  and  massive  literature  on  sue 
items  as  the  relevance  of  a  procedural  ruling  in 
1923  ILO  conference  to  a  similar  but  not  qui 
identical  situation  at  a  1951  session  on  women 
rights.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  theologiai 
of  General  Assembly  procedure,  the  time  has  con 
in  United  Nations  scholarship  for  a  Diderot;  eve< 
a  Voltaire  or  two  would  be  welcome. 

My  concern  with  international  organizations 
their  potential  for  action,  a  potential  even  great 
than  that  of  a  single  nation,  no  matter  how  powe 
ful.  Perhaps  they  alone  offer  breakthrough  po 
sibilities  in  rethinking  the  old  doctrine  of  noi 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  m 
tions.  This  doctrine  has  been  the  self-denyir 
ordinance  under  which  the  democracies  have  1: 
bored  throughout  the  20th  century,  an  unenf ora 
international  Sullivan  Law  that  disarms  the  hous 
holder  but  never  bothers  the  burglar. 

We  are  used  to  the  practice,  if  not  yet  to  tl 
theory,  of  mutual  international  involvement.  "V\ 
know  that  Americans  are  deeply  involved  in  tl 
affairs  of  dozens  of  nations,  through  technical  a' 
sistance  programs,  military  arrangements,  bus 
ness  enterprises,  missionary  work,  and  voluntai 
agencies.  We  know  that  our  interest  in  otht 
countries'  internal  problems  like  land  reform  < 
budget  administration  is  matched  by  the  concei 
of  foreign  politicians  with  what  we  consider  oi 
"internal  affairs";  leaders  in  every  continent,  f( 
example,  now  feel  free  to  think  out  loud,  withi 
earshot  of  the  international  press,  about  desegr 
gation  in  southern  United  States  schools. 

In  this  era  of  mutual  involvement  the  simpl 
inescapable  basic  rule  of  international  law  shoul 
surely  be  this :  If  there  are  going  to  be  rules,  the 
should  be  the  same  rules  for  all.  The  rule  of  la 
would  mean  that  spectators  of  international  polit 
cal  Olympiads  apply  the  same  criteria  of  judgmei 
to  all — "dispensing  a  sort  of  equality  to  equals  an 
unequals  alike,"  as  the  Greeks  recommended  Ion 
ago. 

Yet  in  the  world  today  the  spectators  of  bi[ 
power  politics  have  a  marked  tendency  to  judg 
each  nation  by  an  inequitable  standard — its  owi 
A  high  jumper  who  has  demonstrated  his  abilit 
to  clear  7  feet  is  judged  by  that  measure;  othe 
jumpers  with  less  experience  and  less  ambition  ai 
regarded  as  doing  very  well  if  they  get  off  tfc 
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tund  at  all.  The  committed  nations  are  to  be 
[ged  by  the  degree  of  their  commitment.  The 
jommitted  nations  are  not  to  be  judged  at  all, 
the  ground  that  they  have  not  agreed  to  par- 
pate  in  the  game. 

Sven  unfair  criteria  are  better,  to  be  sure,  than 
criteria  at  all.  The  very  fact  that  there  are 
es  to  be  flouted  is  already  evidence  of  very  great 
>gress  in  human  affairs.  The  battlefield  conver- 
n  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  did  not  usher  in  the 
e  of  Faith  in  France,  but  it  was  a  necessary  step 
ng  the  way.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
ets  of  liberal  democracy  that  have  now  become 
i  subject  of  universal  declarations  were  being 
•udiated  by  "civilized"  nations  whose  formi- 
)le  arms  were  assigned  the  task  of  destroying 
i  cradle  of  these  beliefs. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  something  grotesque  about 
s  double  standard  when  it  is  applied  to  real 
)blems  in  the  real  world.  The  Soviets,  of  all 
>ple,  are  outraged  at  American  support  for 
ban  refugees.  Small  nations  can  vote  in  the 
ited  Nations  for  world  disarmament  while 
sting  resources  on  the  status  weapons  of  modern 
rfare.  High  government  officials  in  other  con- 
ents  can  be  volubly  unhappy  about  the  denial 
civil  rights  in  the  United  States,  while  feeling 
special  obligation  to  guarantee  human  rights  to 
members  of  the  societies  for  which  they  have 
ae  immediate  responsibility. 
The  time  may  well  have  come  to  judge  the 
iders  of  the  uncommitted  nations  by  the  stand- 
Is  they  apply  to  others — to  judge  them  not  by 
10  they  are  but  by  what  they  do.  It  may  even 
our  responsibility  to  recognize  that  some  peo- 
s  are  now  ready  to  hear  not  only  of  the  desire 
■  independence  but  also  of  the  values  of  freedom 
,i  the  importance  of  government  action  to 
irantee  human  rights  to  individuals. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  and 
ical  questions  which  I  am  sketching  here  are 
1  h  intellectually  fascinating  and  uncomfortably 
|  want  to  our  time  and  place.  But  what  uni- 
'  sity — besides  Syracuse — is  working  on  the 
'  ics  of  mutual  involvement  ? 

i  Task  of  Nation-Building 

Imiversity  researchers  neglect  more  than  the 
iaat  of  indirect  aggression  and  the  dilemmas 
>•  mutual  involvement.  With  few  exceptions 
m  are  still  bypassing  the  need  to  examine,  as 
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a  single  multifaceted  problem,  the  task  of  nation- 
building  in  the  less  developed  world. 

The  common  characteristics  of  the  less  developed 
lands  are  of  course  poverty  and  disorganization. 
Often  described  as  ultranationalist,  these  countries 
are  usually  deficient  in  nationalism  in  the  mean- 
ingful sense  of  the  word.  They  lack  the  institu- 
tions that  permit  a  citizen  to  identify  his  personal 
interest  with  those  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
problem  is  one  of  nation-building. 

The  importance  of  institutions  familiar  to  the 
older  nations  is  easy  to  demonstrate.  The  means 
of  transferring  them  to  other  countries,  the  chance 
of  their  "taking"  in  the  new  host,  the  thousands 
of  special  considerations — about  these  common- 
place mysteries  we  do  not  know  nearly  enough. 
Economic  development  seems  to  be  the  speciality 
of  almost  every  graduating  economist,  yet  the  rele- 
vant literature  on  nation-building  is  thin  and  still 
shows  little  sign  of  burgeoning. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  paucity  of 
sound  work  on  the  administrative  function  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  education  of  adminis- 
trators. 

It  is  educational  to  read  in  a  recent  report  on 
education  needs  in  Africa  that  total  disagreement 
exists  on  the  advisability  of  a  program  of  large- 
scale  primary  education.  One  group  thinks  it  is 
"almost  worse  than  useless — it  creates  populations 
dissatisfied  with  traditional  rural  life,  aggravates 
urban  social  problems,  nourishes  political  turbu- 
lence and  contributes  very  little  to  the  economy." 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  report,  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  "literacy  prepares  the 
way  for  rapid  change."  The  educational  program 
envisaged  would  call  for  a  tremendous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  country  involved  and  substantial 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  This  seems 
a  question  on  which  scholars  might  reach  for  a 
consensus  before  precious  resources  are  spent — ■ 
perhaps  only  to  nourish  political  turbulence. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  a  Maxwell  School  study 
published  in  Syracuse  a  few  months  ago,  serious 
research  about  cross-cultural  operations  is  a  very 
new  field  of  social  science  endeavor.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  evidence  from  Americans  on  technical 
assistance  missions,  assignments  for  business  firms, 
and  work  for  mission  board  and  voluntary 
agencies  that  the  bottleneck  in  the  modernization 
process  is  an  institutional  one.  Absorptive  capac- 
ity for  governmental  aid  and  private  investment 
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philanthropy  is  ultimately  measured  in  every 
underdeveloped  country  by  the  speed  at  which 
it  can  develop  the  organizations  and  complex  pro- 
cedures made  necessary  by  modern  technology  and 
its  attendant  division  of  specialization.  Yet  we 
have  little  systematic  understanding  about  the 
most  relevant  and  effective  ways  in  which  people 
from  one  culture  participate  in  building  institu- 
tions in  foreign  cultures;  the  growth  of  usable 
theory  on  this  subject  has  been  even  slower  than 
the  development  of  applicable  theory  in  the  field 
of  economic  and  industrial  development  as  such. 
The  accretion  of  knowledge  and  the  development 
of  wisdom  takes  place  in  our  civilization  by  the 
creation  of  scholarly  "literature"  on  important 
subjects,  so  that  each  person  doing  scholarly  work 
in  the  field  can  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  others 
who  have  worked  and  published  before  him.  This 
is  the  only  way  modern  societies  have  to  avoid 
repeating  again  and  again  the  errors  which  some 
members  of  the  society  have  already  had  the  ex- 
perience to  avoid.  Syracuse  University,  together 
with  M.I.T.  and  too  few  other  universities,  is  be- 
ginning to  codify  past  errors  and  build  the  doc- 
trines on  which  to  base  future  successes.  It's 
still  primitive  work,  but  primitive  work  is  the 
pride  of  pioneers  in  every  field  of  intellectual 
adventure.  My  complaint  would  not  be  the  prim- 
itive state  of  cross-cultural  operations  but  the 
small  number  of  workers  in  so  desperately  rele- 
vant a  vineyard. 

Need  for  New  Doctrines 

I  have  not  come  home  to  Syracuse  to  report  that 
after  8  years  of  pleading  for  fresh  vigorous  think- 
ing in  government  we  have  discovered  there  are 
no  new  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  our  President  has 
put  the  ageless  motto  sapere  aude  to  each  one  of 
us.  But  our  bold  thinking  is  subject  to  the  gruel- 
ing test  of  relevancy  and  facts.  I  am  here  to  put 
the  same  motto  to  the  institutions  where  it  orig- 
inated and  to  call  once  again  for  their  help  in  pre- 
serving the  civilization  they  created  on  that  small 
peninsula  of  Eurasia. 

This  civilization  faces  a  potent  enemy  that  has 
shown  itself  determined  and  in  many  instances 
able  to  defeat  us  at  our  own  game  of  rallying  peo- 
ple behind  an  idea.  In  this  century  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  our  civilization  have  withstood 
the  terrible  challenges  of  two  world  wars  and  the 
long  siege  of  the  cold  war.     But  the  new  thrust 
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of  communism  cannot  be  met  simply  by  corollarie 
from  the  old  verities  or  by  the  weight  of  estab 
lished  opinion  in  the  inherited  categories.  Th 
new  categories,  platitudes  for  tomorrow,  will  loo] 
odd  at  first,  but  W.  H.  Auden  said  it  all  when  I 
years  ago  he  told  a  Harvard  class,  "If  thou  mus 
choose  between  chances,  choose  the  odd."  Hare 
inductive  reasoning  we  need — and  soon — leadinj 
to  new  doctrines  on  how  to  meet  indirect  aggres 
sion,  how  to  reinterpret  nonintervention,  how  ant 
for  what  to  engage  in  nation-building  in  the  man; 
societies  that  have  an  excess  of  nationalism  an* 
an  undersupply  of  nationhood. 

This  is  a  grave  and  even  awful  task.  In  th 
longish  run,  whether  we  measure  up  to  it  will  de 
pend  not  so  much  on  the  activist  courage  of  th 
President  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Governmen 
but  on  the  relevancy  of  our  actions.  And  for  hel] 
in  being  relevant  as  well  as  resolute,  we  who  hav 
to  act  turn  (as  civilized  men  have  always  turned, 
to  you  who  think  and  teach.  Unless  you  in  th 
universities  can  stay  at  least  one  lesson  ahead  o 
the  rest  of  us,  man's  adventure  in  self-governmeD 
is  not  long  for  this  world. 


U.S.  and  Brazil  To  Cooperate 
on  Financial  Matters 

Following  is  tlie  text  of  a  joint  announcemen 
issued  on  May  17  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
Douglas  Dillon  and  Clemente  Mariani,  Ministe 
of  Finance  of  Brazil,  together  with  an  announce 
ment  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

U.S.   BRAZIL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  am 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  Clement 
Mariani,  today  [May  17]  announced  the  conclu 
sion  of  financial  negotiations  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Brazil. 

In  his  message  to  the  Brazilian  Congress  h 
March  President  [Janio]  Quadros  announced 
new  economic  program  to  bring  economic  growtl 
and  progress  to  the  Brazilian  people  under  con 
ditions  of  financial  stability.  President  Kenned) 
in  the  spirit  of  Operation  Pan  America  and  th 
Alliance  for  Progress,  responded  by  directing  th 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov 
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nment  to  assist  the  Brazilian  people  in  carrying 
it  Brazil's  new  economic  program. 
President  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  the  future 
:  Brazil — a  nation  containing  half  the  popula- 
m  of  South  America — was  vital  to  the  future 
1  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "By  identifying 
irselves  with  the  economic  and  social  aspirations 
the  people  of  Brazil,"  the  President  said,  "we 
e  identified  with  the  hopes  of  half  the  conti- 
nt."  The  size  and  importance  of  Brazil  make 
clear  that  the  success  of  this  nation  in  realizing 
i  potential  for  growth  and  progress  is  a  key  to 
e  maintenance  of  free  government  in  Latin 
merica. 

As  a  result  of  the  financial  negotiations  between 
e  United  States  and  Brazil,  the  United  States 
s  agreed : 

1.  To  postpone  to  later  years  principal  repay- 
jnts  to  the  Export- Import  Bank,  amounting  to 
20  million,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
te  during  the  rest  of  1961,  calendar  year  1962, 
d  the  first  half  of  1963. 

2.  To  extend  the  obligation  to  repay  over  a 
-year  period  the  existing  debt  to  the  Export- 
lport  Bank  of  approximately  $530  million  by 
scheduling  payments  of  approximately  $305  mil- 
>n.  This  rescheduling  includes  the  postpone- 
jnt,  referred  to  above,  of  principal  payments 
herwise  due  during  the  next  two  years  in  the 
lount  of  $220  million. 

3.  To  provide  new  credits  to  Brazil  totalling 
38  million.  Of  this  amount  $168  million  will  be 
ovided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  $70  million 

the  Treasury  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
d  $100  million  from  President  Kennedy's  new 
reign  assistance  program,  subject  to  action  by 
i  Congress  on  the  proposed  foreign  aid  program. 

Minister  Mariani  and  Secretary  Dillon  have 
ned    the    Treasury    Exchange    Stabilization 
;reement   and  the   President   of  the   Export- 
port  Bank,  Harold  F.  Linder,  has  issued  a  letter 
commitment  on  behalf  of  the  Bank. 
jVhile  in  Washington  Minister  Mariani  also 
ipleted    discussions    with    the    International 
inetary   Fund.    The   Fund   today    announced 
Ijt,  in  order  to  assist  Brazil  in  carrying  out  its 
V  economic  program,  the  Fund  has  agreed  to 
fhhedule  Brazil's  existing  debt  to  the  Fund  of 
10  million  and,  in  addition,  to  extend  to  Brazil 
;andby  credit  of  $160  million. 
I 
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Conversations  were  also  held  by  Brazilian  repre- 
sentatives with  private  United  States  banks  with  a 
view  to  alleviating  the  burden  of  repayments  in 
the  next  few  years,  which  amount  to  $114  million, 
as  well  as  to  obtaining  additional  credits.  These 
conversations  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  and 
will  be  concluded  by  the  Director  of  Exchange  of 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  who  will  stay  in  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

The  Brazilian  and  United  States  Governments 
have  also  undertaken  discussions  with  European 
countries  regarding  the  contribution  they  might 
make  in  helping  Brazil  to  overcome  its  financial 
difficulties.  The  two  governments  have  been 
informed  that  a  number  of  European  countries 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  extend  to  Brazil  a  sub- 
stantial standby  credit  and  to  reschedule  Brazil's 
existing  debts  to  them  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
terms  of  repayment  and  reduce  substantially  pay- 
ments of  principal  due  in  1961  and  1962. 

During  his  visit  to  Washington,  Minister 
Mariani  and  Ambassador  Walther  Moreira  Salles, 
who  has  conducted  the  preparatory  phase  of  the 
negotiations,  were  received  by  President  Kennedy. 
The  President  expressed  his  great  hope  that  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  European  countries 
would  help  to  assure  the  success  of  Brazil's  new 
economic  program. 

IMF  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  announced 
on  May  17  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
entered  into  a  1-year  standby  arrangement  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  $160  million  and  has  arranged  a  resched- 
uling of  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Fund  against 
previous  drawings  totaling  the  equivalent  of  $140 
million.  The  Fund's  financial  assistance  is  to  sup- 
port a  broad  financial  program  of  fiscal,  credit, 
trade,  and  exchange  measures.  These  measures 
are  designed  to  combat  inflation  and  to  achieve 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  and  simplified  exchange  sys- 
tem. The  arrangement  with  the  Fund  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  additional  credits  from  other  sources 
and  by  renegotiation  of  maturities  on  Brazil's 
medium-term  foreign  indebtedness. 

The  first  measures  of  the  Government's  program 
were  put  into  effect  in  March  1961,  when  substan- 
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tial  progress  was  made  toward  a  free  exchange 
market  and  in  reducing  the  subsidy  on  preferential 
imports.  The  Government's  program  contem- 
plates measures  to  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit  to 
a  level  which  can  be  financed  from  available  do- 
mestic noninflationary  resources.  Bank  of  Brazil 
credit  to  the  private  sector  is  to  be  maintained 
within  levels  compatible  with  domestic  price  sta- 
bility. Government  purchases  of  coffee  for  price 
support  purposes  will  be  fully  financed  from 
amounts  which  coffee  exporters  are  now  required 
to  surrender  without  compensation. 


Department  Urges  Appropriation 

of  Funds  for  Inter-American  Program 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Ball 1 

We  appear  this  morning  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  appropriation  of  $500  million 
for  the  Inter- American  Program  for  Social  Prog- 
ress and  of  $100  million  for  Chilean  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.  These  appropriations  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  September  in 
Public  Law  86-735.  The  funds  for  the  Inter- 
American  Program  were  requested  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  January,2  and  on  March  14  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message3 
asking  that  the  funds  in  both  categories  be  now 
appropriated  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  A  bill  to 
provide  these  two  appropriations  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  representatives  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  25. 

Secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  Dillon,  who  headed 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Bogota  conference  last 
September,4  will  describe  to  you  the  relation  of 
these  funds  to  that  historic  meeting  and  will  ex- 
plain the  operations  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  is  expected  to  administer 
the  larger  part  of  the  program.  As  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Dillon  led  our  delegation  earlier 
this  month  to  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.5  We  also 
have  present  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Adolf  A. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Apr.  28  (press  release  270) . 

•  H.  Doc.  58,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  474. 
4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  533. 
'  Ibid.,  May  8, 1961,  p.  693. 
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Berle,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Latin  America ;  Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon,  a  consul 
tant  to  the  task  force  who  has  been  assisting  me  ii 
the  development  of  the  Inter- American  Progran  I 
for  Social  Progress ;  and  Mr.  Donald  B.  MacPhail 
Assistant  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  of  ICA 

Inter-American  Program  for  Social  Progress 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the  vita 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  a  Westen 
Hemisphere  which  is  independent  of  alien  ml 
fluence  and  growing  in  strength  and  self-confi 
dence.  The  relationship  of  the  nations  of  th 
hemisphere  is  one  of  mutual  understanding  ant 
cooperation  in  common  endeavors.  We  are  boun< 
together  by  the  ties  of  our  origins  in  political  revo  1 
lution  from  Old  World  empires,  our  heritage  o. 
European  civilization  and  values,  and  our  eco 
nomic  interdependence. 

A  firm  and  fruitful  partnership,  however,  re 
quires  strength  in  the  social  and  economic  f ounda 
tions  of  all  its  members— a  strength  responsible  t 
the  awakened  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  man 
kind  which  characterize  our  period  of  world  his 
tory.  In  much  of  Latin  America  today,  despit 
the  vast  human  and  material  resources  of  the  re 
gion,  those  foundations  are  not  sufficiently  strong 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  conceived  as  a  sue 
tained  and  systematic  cooperative  endeavor  to  com 
to  grips  with  these  deficiencies.  The  Inter- Amer 
ican  Program  for  Social  Progress  is  a  major  ele 
ment  and  an  essential  first  step  in  this  Allianc 
for  Progress. 

Origin  of  the  Program 

The  program  for  which  these  funds  are  bein; 
requested  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  numerou 
excellent  studies  which  have  been  carried  out  ove 
the  past  few  years  by  national,  regional,  and  intei 
national  agencies  working  in  Latin  America  an* 
by  U.S.  officials,  foundations,  and  private  citizens 
Of  particular  significance  were  the  series  of  studie 
and  reports  on  U.S.-Latin  American  relation 
prepared  in  1959  and  1960  under  the  direction  o 
the  Latin  American  subcommittee  of  the  Senat 
Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  including  the  spe 
cial  reports  by  Senators  Morse  and  Aiken.6 

These  studies  and  reports  show  a  remarkabl 


6  For  a  listing  of  titles,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  18,  1960,  p.  621 
and  Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  666. 
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egree  of  consensus  concerning  the  basic  nature 
f  the  problem.  While  there  has  been  marked 
rogress  in  Latin  America  in  certain  fields  of 
idustry,  urban  commercial  and  financial  institu- 
ons,  mining,  and  plantation  agriculture  for  ex- 
ort,  many  millions  of  the  populations  have  not 
lared  in  the  benefits  of  this  development. 
Illiteracy,  desperate  poverty,  ill  health  and  mal- 
utrition,  and  appalling  housing  conditions  are 
idespread,  especially  in  the  countryside.  Rapid 
emulation  growth  aggravates  these  evils.  This 
nbalance  in  development  results  from  structures 
f  social  institutions — especially  systems  of  land 
;nure,  taxation,  and  education — which  are  not  in 
jeping  with  the  needs  or  the  possibilities  of  the 
)th  century. 

he  New  Program 

The  Inter- American  Program  for  Social  Prog- 
jss  is  a  new  type  of  effort.  It  is  in  every  sense  a 
ipartisan  and  nonpartisan  program — a  truly  na- 
onal  program  in  which  our  people  can  join  with 
lose  of  the  other  American  Republics  in  building 
>r  a  better  future.  Originally  proposed  by  Presi- 
;nt  Eisenhower,7  it  now  constitutes  a  basic  step 
I.  President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Although  technical  assistance  and  capital  in- 
'.stment  have  made  indispensable  contributions 

development,  we  have  now  come  to  realize  that 
ey  alone  cannot  bring  about  the  improvement 

the  conditions  of  life  of  the  ordinary  people 
'tth  the  rapidity  which  these  times  demand.  It 
-s  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  benefits  of 
ch  investments  are  not  adequately  diffused  to 
njor  sectors  of  the  Latin  American  societies, 
ipecially  to  the  mass  of  agricultural  workers 
i  d  small  farmers,  and  that  a  more  direct  attack 
(!  these  lagging  social  sectors  is  indispensable  to 
|  ogress  on  a  broad  front.  These  lagging  sectors 
»)  the  foci  of  social  unrest  and  political 
vlnerability. 

There  must  be  an  expanded  effort  to  strengthen 
t)se  institutions  which  make  possible  a  decent 
aji  secure  living  from  the  land,  adequate  health 
a  i  housing,  and  widespread  educational  opportu- 
ry.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- American 
Ilogram  for  Social  Progress. 

/Vhat  are  the  new  elements  in  this  program? 
1  ere  are  four  outstanding  ones : 

1)  The  program  is  addressed  squarely  to  the 


critical  lags  in  social  development  recognized  as 
urgent  by  the  Latin  Americans  themselves. 

(2)  It  calls  for  measures  of  self-help  not  only 
in  funds  contributed  to  individual  projects  but  of 
even  more  importance  in  related  institutional  im- 
provements where  needed  to  promote  enduring 
social  progress. 

(3)  It  is  to  become  part  of  a  sustained  coopera- 
tive effort,  jointly  planned  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  comprising  sound 
national  programs  for  long-term  economic  and 
social  development. 

(4)  It  grows  out  of  the  combined  thinking  of 
Latin  and  North  Americans,  and  its  administra- 
tion is  to  be  handled  mainly  by  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  (IDB),  a  regional  operating 
agency  in  which  the  Latin  American  part  is 
predominant. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  inter- American  instrument  to  the  success  of 
the  whole  plan.  The  Bank  is  led  by  a  Latin 
American,  staffed  mainly  by  Latin  Americans,  and 
recognized  throughout  the  hemisphere  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  difficult  problems  of  institutional  im- 
provement related  to  loans  for  social  projects  can 
be  far  better  worked  out  by  such  a  cooperative  in- 
strument with  its  own  members  than  through 
bilateral  means. 

Preparations  Since  the  Authorizing  Legislation 

Since  the  Congress  passed  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation last  summer  there  have  been  three  signifi- 
cant steps  taken  to  shape  this  program. 

First,  the  Act  of  Bogota8  was  negotiated  and 
agreed  with  representatives  of  Latin  American 
countries.  The  Act  of  Bogota  sets  forth  in  con- 
siderable detail  a  broad  program  to  accelerate 
social  progress  in  the  region. 

Second,  a  draft  trust  agreement  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  management  of  the  IDB  which  sets 
forth  the  specific  provisions  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  by  that  institution. 

Third,  informal  consultations  with  Latin 
American  governments  have  resulted  in  the  identi- 
fication of  a  large  volume  of  projects  which  are 
consistent  with  the  program  outlined  in  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  which  are  urgently  needed  to  speed 
social  progress.    In  accordance  with  section  2  of 
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Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  166,  and  Aug.  29,  1960,  p.  314. 
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the  authorizing  legislation  and  in  keeping  with 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  I 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee 
on  March  6  to  inform  the  committee  of  progress  in 
development  of  the  program.  That  committee  has 
also  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  program 
presentation  book. 

We  believe  that  these  steps  add  up  to  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 

The  Allocation  of  Functions  and  Plans  for  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Funds 

Under  the  Act  of  Bogota  there  are  five  broad 
fields  of  social  progress  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
these  funds  to  assist.  They  are:  improved  land 
use  and  rural  living  conditions,  housing  for  low- 
income  groups,  water  supply  and  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  public  health.  These  are 
interrelated  fields,  and  advance  in  each  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  overall  success  of  the  program. 

The  basic  criterion  for  division  of  operating  re- 
sponsibility is  to  assign  to  the  IDB  the  functional 
areas  where  projects  are  generally  suitable  for 
financing  through  loans  (whether  repayable  in 
dollars  or  in  local  currencies)  and  to  assign  to  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA) 
the  areas  where  most  projects  should  be  on  a  grant 
basis  or  are  otherwise  unsuited  for  IDB 
administration. 

A  small  fraction  is  to  be  reserved  for  studies, 
conferences,  and  related  technical  assistance.  This 
work  will  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  General  for  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  order  to  assist  member  countries  in  plan- 
ning for  the  mobilization  of  domestic  resources 
and  in  developing  institutional  improvements. 

In  practice  this  means  IDB  administration  of 
projects  for  land  use  and  related  improvements  in 
rural  living  conditions,  housing,  water  supply,  and 
sanitation,  and  technical  assistance  related  to  such 
projects.  ICA  administration  under  this  pro- 
gram would  include  projects  in  education  and 
training,  general  public  health,  and  certain  other 
activities. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  needs  for  assist- 
ance from  the  fund  are  divided  in  a  ratio  of  about 
four  to  one  between  the  respective  areas  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  Bank  and  the  ICA.  The  proposed 
allocations  of  funds,  therefore,  are  $394  million  for 
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the  Bank,  $100  million  for  the  ICA,  and  $6  millior 
for  the  OAS. 

Arrangements  for  IDB  Administration 

The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  fundi 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  IDB  will  be  specifiec 
in  a  trust  agreement.  The  Bank's  managemen 
and  Board  of  Executive  Directors  have  indicatec 
their  agreement  with  the  draft  as  contained  ir 
annex  C  of  the  presentation  book  and  summarizec 
at  pages  32-33,  subject  to  final  consideration  ty 
the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is  anticipated  that 
immediately  after  the  Congress  has  acted  upoi 
the  appropriation,  a  definitive  agreement  will  h 
concluded  with  the  Bank.  Provisions  of  the  draf 
agreement  include  the  following: 

a.  The  Bank  shall  provide  loans  on  flexibli 
terms  and  conditions,  including  repayment  in  lo 
cal  currency,  and  may  provide  technical  assistance 
on  a  grant,  loan,  or  reimbursable  basis.  Bepay 
ments  to  the  Bank  will  become  part  of  the  re 
sources  of  the  trust  fund,  to  be  reused  for  similai 
purposes. 

b.  The  Bank  shall  give  continuous  considera 
tion  to  the  institutional  improvements  and  othei 
self-help  measures  which  a  country  is  making,  anc 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  projects  re 
lated  to  self-help  measures  in  countries  whicl 
demonstrate  progress  in  this  area. 

Arrangements  for  ICA  Administration 

The  ICA,  like  the  Bank,  will  make  its  assistant 
available  only  where  the  recipient  country  takes 
appropriate  measures  of  self-help.  It  is  essentia 
to  the  development  of  sound  projects  and  adequate 
self-help  measures  that  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica know  the  $100  million  intended  for  ICA  ad 
ministration  will  be  in  fact  available  to  it.  It  ii 
equally  important  to  the  efficient  and  economica 
use  of  these  funds  that  they  not  be  obligated  undei 
the  pressure  of  a  fiscal  year  deadline.  We  urg< 
you  most  strongly  that  the  funds  for  this  progran 
be  available  on  a  no-year  basis. 

Initial  Project  Proposals 

Since  the  conference  at  Bogota  our  embassies 
and  operations  missions  have  consulted  with  th« 
Latin  American  governments  to  identify  project' 
which  are  urgently  needed  to  speed  social  prog 
ress.    About  200  such  proposals  have  been  re, 
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sorted  thus  far,  with  total  outside  resource  re- 
tirements of  about  $1,225  million. 

First  examination  of  these  initial  reports  indi- 
ates  that  proposals  needing  some  $800  million  in 
utside  help  warrant  early  consideration.  A 
breakdown  of  these  by  major  classes  is  contained 
ti  the  President's  message,  and  a  detailed  listing 
las  been  submitted  to  you  on  a  classified  basis. 
"he  total  in  the  fields  proposed  for  Bank  opera- 
ion  amounts  to  $611  million,  and  the  total  in  ICA 
elds  amounts  to  $187  million.  There  is  also 
vail  able  to  you  an  unclassified  listing  of  a  number 
f  proposals  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health- 
elds  which  will  be  assigned  for  administration 
y  the  ICA.  You  will  see  that  the  proposals  are 
luarely  directed  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
xt  of  Bogota. 

Let  me  stress  that  these  are  not  refined  projects 
egotiated  in  detail  with  the  governments  con- 
jrned.    Two  factors  make  it  unwise  and  imprac- 
cable  to  go  further  in  refining  specific  projects 
ithout  funds  in  hand.    The  first  is  that  the  ICA 
innot  commit  funds  for  specific  projects  until 
tose  funds  are  appropriated— and  we  do  not  be- 
sve  you  would  wish  it  to.     Similarly,  we  cannot 
ssnnit  the  Bank  to  commit  funds,  nor  would  it  be 
illing  to  do  so,  until  funds  are  available  to  it. 
he  second  factor  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  and 
)  not  intend  to  commit  funds  for  these  social 
welopment  projects  until  the  governments  which 
e  to  be  beneficiaries  have  given  evidence  of  their 
termination  and  ability  to  carry  through  essen- 
il  institutional  and  legislative  changes.    We  are 
*  talking  here  simply  about  isolated  projects. 
e  are  talking  about  projects  as  parts  of  pro- 
ams  for  social  development.    Unless  the  neces- 
ry  outside  resources  are  clearly  going  to  be 
ailable    in    adequate    amounts    and    for    long 
ough  time  periods,  these  programs  will  not  be 
tten  under  way  and  we  will  be  back  in  the  posi- 
n  of  assisting  isolated  endeavors  which,  how- 
»  good  each  one  is  itself,  do  not  add  up  to  a 
lerent  and  cumulative  result  in  durable  social 
provement. 

portance  of  Full  $500  Million  Appropriation 

iThe  sum  of  $500  million  authorized  by  the  last 
ingress  has  come  to  achieve  a  very  great  sym- 
|  ic  importance  in  Latin  American  minds.  It  is 
j;arded  as  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the 
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United  States  to  assist  our  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere to  come  to  grips  with  their  most  pressing 
social  ills.  Prompt  appropriation  of  this  fund 
will  maintain  the  momentum  generated  by  the 
Bogota  conference  and  reinforced  at  the  inter- 
American  meeting  in  Eio  only  2  weeks  ago. 

One  final  point  should  be  emphasized.  The 
parts  of  the  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Bank  and  by  the  ICA  are  equally  important,  The 
help  that  the  Bank  can  extend  with  these  funds  to 
improved  land  use,  to  housing,  and  to  sanitation 
is  essential.  The  help  that  the  ICA  can  give  with 
these  funds  to  education  and  health  is  equally  es- 
sential. Both  are  integral  parts  of  the  Bogota 
program. 

Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 

The  proposed  appropriation  also  includes  $100 
million  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
Chile  after  the  natural  catastrophes  of  May  1960. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  recall  the  disasters  which 
began  with  the  earthquake  on  May  21.  This  de- 
struction was  all  the  more  tragic  because  it  struck 
a  serious  blow  at  the  program,  instituted  by  the 
administration  of  President  [Jorge]  Alessandri, 
which  was  attacking  the  two  greatest  problems  of 
Chile's  economy:  inflation  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

By  early  1960  the  Alessandri  administration 
had  managed  to  stem  the  persistent  and  acute  in- 
flation that  had  afflicted  Chile  since  World  War 
II.  At  the  time  the  earthquakes  struck,  the  Chil- 
ean Government  was  preparing  a  10-year  devel- 
opment plan  calculated  to  overcome  the  continu- 
ing problem  of  economic  stagnation.  Emergency 
aid  for  urgent  relief  to  the  victims  of  the  disaster 
was  provided  by  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries.  With  the  heavy  costs  of 
longer  term  reconstruction  now  added  to  those  of 
development,  the  Chilean  Government  asked  the 
United  States  for  a  loan  of  $100  million,  and  this 
amount  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year 
in  Public  Law  86-735. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  presently  pursuing 
its  programs  of  reconstruction  and  development 
and  is  counting  heavily  on  our  help  to  aid  in  their 
recovery  effort.  Without  this  help,  the  whole 
Chilean  reconstruction  and  development  process 
will  be  endangered.  For  this  reason  and  in  keep- 
ing with  our  humanitarian  tradition,  I  urge  that 
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the  full  funds  authorized  for  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  program  in  Chile  be  appro- 
priated. 

Administrative  Expenses 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  executive  branch 
to  use  appropriations  authorized  by  Public  Law 
86-735  for  the  purposes  of  administering  either 
of  these  programs.  It  is  intended  that  such  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  from  administrative  funds 
made  available  to  the  ICA  and  the  Department  of 
State  under  appropriations  for  such  purposes 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  These  funds 
would  be  used  pursuant  to  the  usual  administra- 
tive authorities  under  section  537(a)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act. 

Urgency  of  the  Program 

Time  is  running  out  in  the  Americas.  The 
winds  of  change  are  blowing  over  the  continent. 
Millions  of  people  have  come  to  know  that  a  better 
life  is  possible,  and  they  are  determined  to  secure 
it.  It  is  important  to  us,  as  it  is  to  them,  that  they 
may  gain  this  better  life  as  free  societies,  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  of  man  and  led  by  govern- 
ments of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  makes  it  clear  that  the  will 
for  progress  in  freedom  exists.  By  making  these 
funds  available  promptly,  we  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  sister  nations  to  move  ahead  with  projects 
of  sufficient  size  and  duration  to  make  a  real  at- 
tack on  the  most  critical  areas  of  social  need. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  guarantee  of  success 
for  this  program,  but  the  alternative  to  prompt 
and  resolute  forward  action  is  certain  catastrophe. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  do  its  part 
to  help  set  in  motion  this  alliance  for  fortifying 
the  foundations  of  freedom  in  the  hemisphere. 


Head  of  European  Common  Market 
Visits  United  States 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  301  dated  May  9 

In  the  course  of  a  trip  to  the  United  States  Dr. 
Walter  Hallstein,  President  of  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  (the  Common 
Market),  will  visit  Washington  from  May  15 
through  May  17. 


During  his  visit  to  the  Capital  he  will  meet  wit 
President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Se 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  Secretary  of  Con 
merce  Hodges,  and  Senator  Fulbright,  chairma 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  an 
with  others  concerned  with  U.S.  relations  with  tl 
European  Economic  Community. 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  16 

The  President  and  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein,  Pre* 
dent  of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Ec 
nomic  Community,  met  at  the  White  House  < 
May  16. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  to  reaffirm 
strong  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
European  Economic  Community  and  the  mc 
ment  toward  European  integration  as  envisag 
by  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  The  President  and 
Hallstein  were  in  full  agreement  that  the  El 
pean  integration  movement  of  the  six  signatc 
countries  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  complements  i 
reinforces  the  progressive  development  of  a  tr 
Atlantic  Community  which  will  be  given 
impetus  by  the  coming- into- force  of  the  OE( 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
Development]. 

The  President  and  Dr.  Hallstein  discussed 
current  state  of  relations  between  the  U.S. 
the  European  Economic  Community.     The  Pr 
dent  took  the  occasion  to  reiterate  the  interest 
the  U.S.  in  the  preliminary  discussions  now  unc 
way  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
mon   agricultural    policy   within   the   Europe 
Economic   Community.    While   fully   endorsi: 
the  establishment  of  a  common  agricultural  polic 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  implementatic 
of  the  Rome  Treaty,  the  President  expressed 
hope  that  a  common  agricultural  policy  wou 
take  into  account  the  importance  of  agricultur; 
commodities  in  the  overall  pattern  of  free  worl 
trade  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States  an 
other  agricultural  exporting  countries. 

The  President  and  Dr.  Hallstein  also  discusse 
the  tariff  negotiations  now  in  progress  in  Genev 
within  the  framework  of  the  GATT.  The  Pres 
dent  and  Dr.  Hallstein  are  agreed  that  these  neg( 
tiations  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  I 
to  assist  the  adjustment  of  non-member  countru 
to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  European  E« 
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nomic  Community.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  and  Dr.  Hallstein  discussed  in  partic- 
ular the  effect  of  the  coming  into  existence  of  the 
EEC  upon  trade  with  the  Latin-American 
countries. 


With  regard  to  the  association  of  African  States 
with  the  EEC,  the  President  and  Dr.  Hallstein 
also  discussed  the  need  for  a  sustained,  in- 
creased and  coordinated  flow  of  development  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  less-developed  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Scheduled  June  1  Through  August  31,  1961 

r.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  27th  Session  . 

Qternational   Commission  for  the  Northwest  'Atlantic 'Fisheries' • 

11th  Annual  Meeting. 
MCO  Preparatory  Expert  Working  Group  on  Oil  Pollution  of  the 

aternational  Labor  Conference:  45th  Session 
tion  emati0nal  Electronic>  Nudear,  and  Motion  Picture  Exposi- 

AM  |pP^riMe?tinf,on  Ec0I1°mic  Effects  of  Fishery  Regulation. 
.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  21st  Session     . 

3d  SesIionry  Committee  on  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign: 

^EA  Board  of  Governors 

3AO  Assembly:  Extraordinary  Session  ' 

AO  Council:  35th  Session " 

AO/OIE  Meeting  on  Emerging  Diseases  of  Animals   '. 
iternational  Whaling  Commission:  13th  Meeting 
th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

h  International  Conference  on  Large  Dams 

.N.  ECA  Conference  of  African  Statisticians:  2d  Session  .'    .' 

ternational  Wheat  Council:  32d  Session 

aropean  Civil  Aviation  Conference:  4th  Session  ' 

.JN.  Lconomic  and  Social  Council:  32d  Session 

h  Inter- American  Travel  Congress 

^0  Meeting  on  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  !    '    '    ' 

ei^eA°?,menfc  Asslstance  Group:   5th  Meeting     . 

MO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  3d  Session'    '    ' 

ternational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   Work fng  Party 

£  CouT^Tth'sfssion00111"11"66  °n  Ei°l0gy  and  ReS6arch- 
SnPf  \fic  Commission:   Meeting  of  Urbanization  Committee    '. 

FAOW     upen(Can  Meeting  on  Higher  Agricultural  Education. 
Ji  »     World  Conference  on  Eucalyptus 
m  4m?Ual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival ....'. 

*a  n°?0C  Conference  on  New  Sources  of  Energy" 

3h2n,e1STircrCaft        6renCe  0n  thC  Ein'   Charter'  ^  inier'- 

AO  International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law 

nbbean  Commission:   31st  Meeting 

ith  Pacific  Commission:   Women's  Interest' Seminar' 


New  York june  i_ 

Washington june  5_ 

London June  5- 

Geneva june  7_ 

Rome June  12- 

Ottawa june  12_ 

Geneva june  12- 

R°me June  14- 

Yjenna june  19_ 

Montreal june  19_ 

Rome June  19- 

Ankara June  19- 

London June  19- 

Berhn june  25_ 

R°me June  26- 

Tunis June  26- 

London June  27- 

Strasbourg julv  3-* 

Geneva juiy  4_ 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  5- 

Rome July  10- 

T?kyo July  11- 

Kio  de  Janeiro July  11- 

Nanaimo,  British  Columbia  .    .'  July  15- 

Geneva juiy 

Noumea juiy 

9.uit°     \ ■    ■  Aug.  14- 

bao  Paulo Aug   14- 

Edinburgh .'    .*  Aug.'  20- 

Europe Aug.  21- 

Montreal Aug.   29- 

Mexico,  D.F.,  or  Acapulco    .    .  Aug.   29- 

San  Juan August 

Apia,  Western  Samoa August 
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Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
Submitted  by  Western  Delegations  at  Geneva  Conference 


The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  delegations  to  the  Conference  o 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  introduced  in  the  conferenc 
on  April  18, 1961,  the  following  draft  treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclec 
weapon  tests.  The  U.S.  and  U.K.  delegations  declared  that  they  we% 
prepared  to  use  this  draft  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  or  to  sign  it  immediately 
The  text  incorporates  the  new  proposals  presented  by  the  two  Wester 
delegations  when  the  conference  resumed  its  sessions  on  March  21,  196. 
and  at  subsequent  meetings,  as  well  as  much  previously  agreed  materia 

The  treaty  completely  prohibits  weapon  test  explosions  in  the  atmospher 
in  outer  space,  under  water,  and — except  for  explosions  producing  smal" 
seismic  signals — underground.  Tests  producing  such  explosions  would 
temporarily  prohibited  through  a  moratorium  voluntarily  undertaken 
each  nuclear  power,  while  an  effort  was  made  through  a  seismic  researc 
program  to  improve  methods  of  monitoring  them  with  a  view  to  lowerin 
the  treaty  threshold. 

A  worldwide  control  post  net  of  180  stations  is  to  be  set  up,  under  t) 
treaty,  within  6  years;  in  the  same  period,  earth  and  solar  satellite  systen 
are  to  be  launched  to  detect  outer-space  explosions.  Unidentified  seism 
events  are  to  be  inspected  by  teams  of  specialists.  Control  operations  a 
to  be  undertaken  by  an  international  staff  so  constituted  as  to  avoid  se" 
inspection.  Nuclear  explosions  for  research  and  other  peaceful  purpo 
are  permitted  under  strict  safeguards. 

For  a  history  of  the  political  and  technical  developments  of  the  negoti 
tions  from  October  31, 1958,  to  August  22, 1960,  see  the  Department  of  & 
Bulletin  of  September  26, 1960,  page  lfi2. 


Preamble 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty 

Pursuing  the  aim  of  reducing  international 
competition  in  armaments  and  in  the  development 
of  new  weapons  of  war; 

Endeavoring  to  take  a  practical  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  including 
the  eventual  elimination  and  prohibition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  under  effective  international  con- 
trol and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  only; 

Desirous  of  bringing  about  the  permanent  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions; 


Kecognizing  that  the  establishment  and  cont 
uous  operation  of  effective  international  contr 
is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this  objects 

Hoping  that  all  other  countries  will  also  join 
undertakings  not  to  carry  out  nuclear  weapc 
tests  and  to  ensure  the  satisfactory  operation 
that  control  throughout  the  world; 

Confident  that  a  discontinuance  of  such  tesi 
under  effective  control  will  make  possible  progra 
toward  agreement  on  measures  of  disarmamei 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

Obligations  to  Discontinue 

1.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  unde 
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akes,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and 
ts  Annexes: 

A.  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carrying  out 
f  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  at  any  place 
inder  its  jurisdiction  or  control;  and 

B.  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or 
a  any  way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out  of 
uclear  weapon  test  explosions  anywhere. 

2.  The  obligations  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Lrticle  shall  apply  to  all  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
losions  except  those  underground  explosions 
'hich  are  recorded  as  seismic  events  of  less  than 
tagnitude  4.75. 

Article  2 

Establishment  of  Control  Organization 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  obli- 
itions  assumed  in  this  Treaty  are  carried  out  by 
te  Parties,  there  is  hereby  established  a  Control 
rganization,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Or- 
inization",  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
•rth  in  this  Treaty  and  the  Annexes  thereto. 

2.  Each  of  the  Parties  agrees  to  cooperate 
■omptly  and  fully  with  the  Organization  estab- 
ihed  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  and  to 
sist  the  Organization  in  the  discharge  of  its 
sponsibilities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
^eaty  and  the  provisions  of  any  agreements 
lich  the  Parties  shall  have  concluded  with  the 
rganization. 

Article  3 
Elements  of  Control  Organization 
L  The  Organization  established  under  Article 
rf  this  Treaty  shall  consist  of:  a  Control  Com- 
mon, hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commis- 
a";  a  Detection  and  Identification  System, 
einafter  referred  to  as  "the  System";  a  Chief 
ecutive  Officer,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
ministrator";  and  a  Conference  of  Parties  to 
Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Con- 
Mice". 

•  The  Headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall 
ocated  at  Vienna. 

Article  4 

Composition  of  Control  Commission 1 

The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
Parties : 


A.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
original  Parties  to  this  Treaty;  and 

B.  Eight  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  elected 
by  the  Conference  as  follows:  Three  Parties  as- 
sociated with  the  USSR;  two  Parties  associated 
with  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United 
States;  three  Parties  not  associated  with  any  of 
the  original  Parties. 

2.  The  Parties  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  B  of 
this  Article  shall  be  elected  and  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years;  they  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

3.  The  Parties  elected  to  the  first  elected  Com- 
mission shall  serve  from  the  time  of  their  election 
until  the  end  of  the  third  regular  session  of  the 
Conference.  The  Parties  elected  at  the  third 
regular  session  of  the  Conference,  and  those 
elected  biennially  thereafter,  shall  serve  from  the 
end  of  the  Conference  at  which  they  were  elected 
until  the  end  of  the  Conference  which  elects  their 
successors. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
one  representative. 

Article  5 

Parties  or  Other  Countries 
Associated  with  the  Original  Parties 
The  determination  whether  a  Party  or  other 
country  is  at  any  time  to  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Treaty  as  associated  with  any  of  the 
original  Parties  shall  be  made  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  or  by  the  Commission.  However,  in 
any  case  in  which  advice  is  jointly  tendered  by  the 
three  original  Parties,  the  determination  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  that  advice. 

'The  above  revised  text  is  submitted  in  the  context  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Representatives  at  the  274th,  286th,  and  289th 
meetings,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Governments  are  prepared  to  accept  the  above 
text  provided  expressly,  and  not  otherwise,  that  agree- 
ment is  reached  by  this  Conference  upon  a  control  system 
which  is  reliable,  rapid  and  effective— such  as  is  set 
forth  in  other  articles  and  annexes  of  the  present  draft 
treaty  proposal— and  provided  that  agreement  is  reached 
upon  all  other  treaty  articles  and  annexes.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 


WmmB. 
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Article  6 
Functions  of  the  Control  Commission 

1.  The  Commission  shall  establish  procedures 
and  standards  for  the  installation  and  operation 
of  all  elements  of  the  System,  and  shall  maintain 
supervision  over  the  System  to  ensure  its  timely 
installation  and  effective  operation  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Treaty  and  its  annexes.  The 
Commission  shall  determine,  after  consultation 
with  the  Parties  concerned,  the  extent  to  which 
existing  launching,  tracking,  and  data  receiving 
and  transmission  facilities  should  be  used  in  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  satellite  systems. 

2.  A.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the  Ad- 
ministrator; this  appointment  shall  require  the 
concurring  votes  of  the  original  Parties. 

B.  (i)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission in  each  case,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point five  Deputy  Administrators,  including  one 
First  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  act  in  place 
of  the  Administrator  in  case  of  absence  or  vacancy. 

(ii)  Approval  by  the  Commission  of  the 
appointment  of  the  First  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  require  the  concurring  votes  of  the  original 
Parties. 

(iii)  Appointment  by  the  Administrator 
of  two  Deputy  Administrators  shall  be  made  upon 
the  recommendation,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  USSR ;  appointment  of  the  two 
other  Deputy  Administrators  shall  be  made  upon 
the  recommendation,  or  with  the  approval,  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

C.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Administrator 
shall  be  a  period  of  three  years.  The  initial  term 
of  office  of  the  First  Deputy  Administrator  shall 
be  a  period  of  two  years;  subsequently,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  First  Deputy  Administrator  shall 
be  a  period  of  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  other  Deputy  Administrators  shall  be  a  period 
of  three  years. 

D.  The  Administrator  and  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
An  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  which  has  occurred  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  provided  for  by  this 
Article  shall  hold  office  only  for  the  remainder  of 
his  predecessor's  term  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 
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3.  The  Commission  shall  establish  procedure 
for  disseminating  to  all  Parties  and  interested  sci 
entitle  organizations  data  produced  by  the  Systen 

4.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Confei 
ence  an  annual  report  and  such  special  report 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  on  the  open 
tion  of  the  System  and  on  the  activities  of  th 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  in  carrying  o 
their  respective  responsibilities.  The  Commission 
shall  also  prepare  for  the  Conference  such  reporl 
as  the  Organization  may  make  to  the  Unite 
Nations. 

5.  Except  for  the  location  of  the  Headquartei 
of  the  Organization,  the  Commission  shall  decic 
upon  the  location  of  components'  of  the  Systen 
Such  decisions  shall  be  taken  in  agreement  witJ 
the  Party  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  ov< 
the  territory  on  which  the  component  is  to  II 
located.  If  any  location  recommended  by  tr 
Commission  should  be  unacceptable  to  the  Part 
concerned,  the  Party  shall  provide,  without  undi 
delay,  an  alternative  location  which  in  the  judj 
ment  of  the  Commission  meets  the  requirements  (' 
the  System,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  < 
this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  lay  down  permanej 
flight  routes,  for  use  by  special  aircraft  samplir 
missions,  over  the  territory  under  the  jurisdictic 
or  control  of  each  Party.  Such  flight  routes  sha 
be  laid  down  in  agreement  with  the  Party  coi 
cerned  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  s 
forth  in  Article  7  of  Annex  I.  If  a  permana 
flight  route  which  the  Commission  desires  to  la 
down  should  be  unacceptable  to  the  Party  co 
cerned,  the  Party  shall  provide,  without  und 
delay,  an  alternative  route  which  in  the  judgme 
of  the  Commission  meets  the  requirements  of  tl 
System. 

7.  The  Commission  may  conclude  agreemen 
with  any  State  or  authority  to  aid  in  the  carryir 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  i 
Annexes. 

8.  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the  mo 
effective  and  up-to-date  equipment  and  techniqu 
are  incorporated  in  the  System  and,  to  this  en 
shall  ensure  that  an  adequate  research  and  develo 
ment  program  is  carried  out. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  establish  procedur 
for  the  implementation  of  Article  13  on  deton 
tions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
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10.  In  addition  to  the  functions  referred  to  in 
he  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article,  the  Com- 
lission  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
irovided  for  in  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes. 

Article  7 
Procedures  of  the  Control  Commission 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
e  able  to  function  continuously. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  such  times  as 
may  determine,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  at 

le  request  of  any  member.  All  members  shall  be 
otified  in  advance  of  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
he  meetings  shall  take  place  at  the  Headquar- 
rs  of  the  Organization  unless  otherwise  deter- 
ined  by  the  Commission. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
rocedure  including  the  method  of  selecting  its 
lairman. 

4.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  does  not  have 
representative  on  the  Commission  may  partici- 
ite,  without  vote,  in  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
m  brought  before  the  Commission  whenever  the 
iter  considers  that  the  interests  of  that  Party 
e  specially  affected. 

5.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in 
is  Treaty,  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
ide  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  present 
d  voting.  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
ve  one  vote. 

Article  8 
The  Conference 
L  The  Conference  consisting  of  representatives 
Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall  meet  in  regular  an- 
il session  and  in  such  special  sessions  as  shall  be 
ivened  by  the  Administrator  at  the  request  of 
Commission  or  of  a  majority  of  Parties  to  the 
iaty.  The  sessions  shall  take  place  at  the  Head- 
irters  of  the  Organization  unless  otherwise  de- 
fined by  the  Conference. 

•  At  such  sessions,  each  Party  to  the  Treaty 
11  be  represented  by  not  more  than  three  dele- 
es  who  may  be  accompanied  by  alternates  and 
isers.  The  cost  of  attendance  of  any  delegation 
U  be  borne  by  the  State  concerned. 
.  The  Conference  shall  elect  a  President  and 
n  other  officers  as  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
g  of  each  session.  They  shall  hold  office  for 
!  duration  of  the  session.  The  Conference,  sub- 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  shall  adopt 
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its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Each  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  have  one  vote.  Decisions  on  budge- 
tary matters  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  Article  15 
and  decisions  on  amendments  pursuant  to  Article 
23.  Decision  on  other  questions,  including  the  de- 
termination of  additional  questions  or  categories 
of  questions  to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
shall  be  made  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  present  and  voting. 

4.  The  Conference  may  discuss  any  questions 
or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  this  Treaty  or 
relating  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs 
provided  for  in  this  Treaty  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Parties  or  to  the  Commission 
or  to  both  on  any  such  questions  or  matters. 

5.  The  Conference  shall : 

A.  Elect  States  to  serve  on  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  Article  4 ; 

B.  Consider  the  annual  and  any  special  report 
of  the  Commission ; 

C.  Approve  the  budget  recommended  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
Article  15; 

D.  Approve  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  as  required  by  any  relationship 
agreement  between  the  Organization  and  the 
United  Nations  or  return  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference; 

E.  Approve  any  agreement  or  agreements  be- 
tween the  Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
or  other  organizations  as  provided  in  Article  17, 
or  return  such  agreements  with  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission  for  resubmission  to  the 
Conference  ; 

F.  Approve  amendments  to  this  Treaty  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  23. 

6.  The  Conference  shall  have  the  authority : 

A.  To  take  decisions  on  any  matter  specifically 
referred  to  the  Conference  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Commission; 

B.  To  propose  matters  for  consideration  by 
the  Commission  and  request  from  the  Commis- 
sion reports  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

Article  9 
Administrator  and  International  Staff 
1.  The  Administrator  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  System  and  the  head  of  the  staff 
of  the  Organization.    He  shall  be  responsible  to 
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the  Commission  and,  under  its  supervision,  shall 
carry  out  its  policy  directives.  He  shall  have  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  for  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  the  System  under  procedures  and  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Commission.  He  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  such  advice,  reports 
and  assistance  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

2.  The  Administrator  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  instructions  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  from  any  authority  ex- 
ternal to  the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain 
from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their  status 
as  international  officials  and  employees  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  Organization.  Each  Party  under- 
takes to  respect  the  international  character  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Administrator  and  staff  and 
not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Treaty, 
the  Administrator  shall  appoint,  organize  and 
direct  the  staff  of  the  Organization  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions : 

A.  The  staff  shall  include  such  qualified  scien- 
tific, technical  and  other  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion with  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency, 
technical  competence  and  integrity. 

B.  The  staffing  of  individual  components  of 
the  System  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum operating  efficiency. 

C.  In  keeping  with  the  foregoing  stipulations, 
the  staff  of  the  Organization  shall  be  recruited 
on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible  from 
personnel  recommended  by,  or  acceptable  to,  the 
governments  of  the  countries  of  which  they  are 
nationals  and  acceptable  to  the  Administrator, 
subject  to  the  following  provisions : 

(i)  The  permanent  administrative,  scientific 
and  technical  staff  of  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Organization  shall,  as  a  whole  and  at  all  levels, 
be  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  nationals  of 
the  USSR,  nationals  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States,  and  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  cases  where  deputies,  other  than  the 
Deputy  Administrators,  to  senior  officials  of  the 
Organization  Headquarters  are  appointed,  a  na- 
tional of  the  USSR  shall  have  a  deputy  who  is 
a  national  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the 
United    States,   and   a   national   of   the   United 


Kingdom  or  the  United  States  shall  have  a  deput 
who  is  a  national  of  the  USSR. 

(ii)  In  land  control  posts  situated  on  terrj 
tory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  any  c 
the  original  Parties,  the  scientific  and  technics 
staff  of  each  post  shall  be  composed  in  equal  pr< 
portions  of  nationals  of  the  USSR,  nationals  c 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  an 
nationals  of  other  countries.  In  the  appointmei 
of  nationals  of  other  countries,  preference  shall  I 
given,  subject  to  other  provisions  of  sub-pars 
graph  C  of  this  Article,  to  nationals  of  countri< 
exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  over  territoi 
upon  which  control  posts  are  to  be  established, 
(iii)  In  land  control  posts  situated  on  tern 
tory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Parti< 
other  than  the  original  Parties,, no  more  than  om 
third  of  the  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  eac 
post  shall  be  composed  of  nationals  of  the  countr 
exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  terr 
tory  on  which  the  control  post  is  situated. 

(iv)  The  supporting  and  auxiliary  staffs  ( 
each  land  control  post  shall,  wherever  possible,  t 
composed  of  nationals  of  the  country  exercisin 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  territory  on  whic 
the  control  post  is  located. 

(v)  The  scientific  and  technical  staffs  of  cor 
trol  posts  on  ships  or  in  areas  not  under  the  juri 
diction  or  control  of  sovereign  states  and  the  men 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Organization  selected  b 
the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  of  paragrap 
3  of  Article  11  of  Annex  I  shall  be  composed 
equal  proportions  of  nationals  of  the  USSR,  n 
tionals  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Unite 
States,  and  nationals  of  other  countries. 

(vi)  The  chief  or  acting  chief  of  each  contr 
post  shall  be  a  national  of  a  country  other  tha 
that  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  over  a  tei 
ritory  on  which  the  control  post  is  situated.  I 
the  country  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  ove 
such  territory  is  associated  with  an  original  Part} 
the  chief  or  acting  chief  of  the  control  post  sha 
be  a  national  of  other  than  such  original  Party  o 
a  country  associated  with  it. 

(vii)  The  chief  or  acting  chief  of  each  contrc 
post  situated  on  territory  under  the  jurisdictio 
or  control  of  the  United  States  or  the  Unite- 
Kingdom  shall  be  a  national  of  the  USSR;  tb 
chief  or  acting  chief  of  each  control  post  situate' 
on  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  Q 
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he  USSR  shall  be  a  national  of  the  United  States 
r  the  United  Kingdom. 

(viii)  The  scientific  and  technical  staffs  of  on- 
ite  inspection  groups  shall  be  composed  of  tech- 
ically  qualified  personnel  who  are  not  nationals 
f  the  country  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control 
vev  the  territory  in  which  the  event  under  investi- 
ation  may  have  occurred.  The  Party  exercising 
irisdiction  or  control  over  such  territory  may 
ssignate  one  or  more  observers  to  accompany  the 
ispection  group. 

(ix^  The  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  any 
l-site  inspection  group  despatched  to  conduct  an 
.spection  on  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
ntrol  of  the  USSR  shall  be  composed  of  na- 
zals of  the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
mi  ;  the  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  any  on- 
ie  inspection  group  despatched  to  conduct  an 
spection  on  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
ntrol  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
»m  shall  be  composed  of  nationals  of  the  USSR. 
(x)  The  USSR  or  the  United  Kingdom  and 
b  United  States  may  authorize  the  Administrator 
depart  from  the  requirements  of  sub-paragraphs 
)  through  (ix)  above,  insofar  as  they  concern 
3  appointment  of  their  respective  nationals  to 
entific  and  technical  staff  positions,  either  in 
i'or  of  the  nationals  of  another  Party  or  other 
-rties  or  without  restriction.    In  each  case,  the 
ginal  Party  or  Parties  concerned  shall  furnish 
J  Administrator  in  writing  with  the  authoriza- 
n,  including  the  period  of  its  duration.    Not- 
ihstanding  the  authorization  made  under  this 
ragraph,  the  nationals  so  appointed  shall  be  con- 
ered,  for  the  purposes  of  sub-paragraphs  (i), 
)  and  (v)  to  be  nationals  of  the  original  Party 
horizing  the  departure. 

(xi)  In  making  appointments  under  sub-para- 
phs (i),  (ii),  (Hi)  and  (v),  the  Administrator 
11  ensure  that  the  administrative,  scientific  and 
uiical  staff  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Organi- 
ion,  and  the  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  each 
trol  post,  shall  be  so  composed  that  the  total 
iber  of  nationals  of  the  USSR  and  of  countries 
)ciated  with  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  total  number 
lationals  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
gdom  and  of  countries  associated  with  either 
hem. 

xii)  Any  adjustment  to  the  proportions  in 
paragraphs   (i),    (ii)    and    (v)    above,  which 

I 
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may  be  unavoidable  for  practical  reasons,  shall  be 
kept  to  the  minimum,  and  a  compensating  adjust- 
ment shall,  whenever  possible,  be  made  elsewhere 
in  the  System. 

D.  Regulations  governing  the  appointment,  re- 
muneration and  dismissal  of  staff  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  for  the 
Commission  the  budget  estimates  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

5.  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and  arrange 
for  the  execution  of  a  program  of  research  and 
development  for  the  continuing  improvement  of 
the  equipment  and  techniques  used  in  all  compo- 
nents of  the  System,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  regard- 
ing improvements  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
System.  The  program  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  include  detonations  performed  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  System.  Any  nuclear 
detonations  for  this  purpose  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Article  13. 

6.  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  approval  by  the  Commission 
regarding : 

A.  specific  sites  for  all  components  of  the 
System ; 

B.  specific  flight  patterns  for  routine  air  sam- 
pling nights ; 

C.  the  number  and  base  location  of  inspection 
groups; 

D.  the  equipping  of  all  components  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  the  standards  and  specifications  which 
equipment  to  be  used  therein  must  meet. 

7.  A.  When  special  aircraft  sampling  missions 
are  undertaken,  the  Administrator  shall  appoint 
two  qualified  members  of  the  Organization  staff  to 
accompany  each  aircraft  as  technical  operators. 
The  technical  operators  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  Annex  I,  verify  the 
execution  of  the  agreed  flight  plan;  operate  the 
sampling  equipment;  direct  sampling  operation; 
make  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  safe  de- 
livery to  the  Organization  of  the  samples  collected ; 
and  report  on  the  mission  to  the  Administrator. 

B.   (i)   The  technical  operators  shall  not  be 
nationals  of 

(a)   any  Party  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control 
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over  territory  in  which  the  event  under  investiga- 
tion may  have  occurred,  or  of 

(b)  any  original  Party  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Party  in  paragraph  7  B(i)  (a)  of 
this  Article,  or  of 

(c)  any  Party  which  may  be  associated  with 
any  original  Party  to  which  paragraphs  7  B(i) 
(a)  or  7  B(i)  (b)  of  this  Article  may  refer; 
nor,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph 
B(ii),  shall  they  be  nationals  of  any  Party  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  or  control  over  territory  in  the 
air  space  over  which  samples  may  be  taken. 

(ii)  On  nights  investigating  events  which 
may  have  occurred  in  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  of  the  USSR,  the  technical  opera- 
tors shall  be  nationals  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States.  On  nights  investigating  events 
which  may  have  occurred  in  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States,  the  technical  operators  shall  be 
nationals  of  the  USSR. 

C.  Any  Party  exercising  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol over  territory  in  which  the  event  under  in- 
vestigation may  have  occurred  or  in  the  air  space 
over  which  samples  are  to  be  taken  may  designate 
an  observer  to  accompany  the  technical  operators 
on  the  flight. 

8.  The  Administrator  shall  determine  when  spe- 
cial aircraft  sampling  missions  are  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  Article  7  of  Annex  I 
and  shall  have  authority  to  order  the  despatch  of 
such  missions.  For  missions  whose  purpose  is  the 
collection  of  samples  over  the  territory  of  a  Party 
or  Parties,  the  Administrator  shall  select  routes 
from  among  the  permanent  flight  routes  laid  down 
by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
6  of  Article  6 ;  before  despatch  of  the  mission,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  all  Parties  over  whose 
territories  it  will  fly  and  shall  inform  them  of  the 
routes  selected. 

9.  The  Administrator  shall  forward  to  the  Com- 
mission within  twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  all 
reports  submitted  to  him  by  inspection  teams  and 
special  aircraft  missions,  together  with  any  rele- 
vant data  and  analyses. 

10.  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate the  participation  by  personnel  of  com- 
ponents of  the  System  in  programs  of  basic  sci- 
entific research,  to  the  extent  that  such  participa- 
tion would  not  interfere  with  their  primary 
duties. 


11.  In  addition  to  the  functions  referred  to  i 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article,  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  perform  such  other  functions  a 
are  provided  for  in  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexe; 

Article  10 
On-Site  Inspection  of  Seismic  Events 

1.  A.  The  Administrator  shall  certify  immed 
ately  by  public  notice  at  the  Headquarters  of  th 
Organization  whenever  he  determines  that 
event  eligible  for  on-site  inspection  in  accordanc 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  8  of  Annex  I  h 
occurred.  This  certification  shall  include  a  spec 
fication  of  the  time  of  origin  and  location  of  t 
seismic  event,  the  area  eligible  for  inspectio 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "certified  area" 
and  the  data  and  analysis  upon  which  the  d( 
termination  of  eligibility  was  made.  The  A<j 
ministrator  shall  make  every  effort  to  make  th 
certification  within  seventy-two  hours  after  t 
occurrence  of  the  event. 

B.  Whenever  the  Administrator  is  informe 
through  the  Organization  that  a  seismic  event 
seismic  magnitude  of  4.75  or  above  which  is  locate 
by  the  System  has  occurred,  and  if  the  event  is  nc 
immediately  rendered  ineligible  for  on-site  inspe< 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
of  Annex  I,  he  shall  immediately  make  public 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Organization  all  dat 
relating  to  such  a  seismic  event  which  could  be 
assistance 

(i)  to  any  Party  exercising  its  right  to  reques 
an  on-site  inspection  under  paragraphs  2  and  3  o 
this  Article,  or 

(ii)  to  the  Commission  in  its  decision  wheth 
to  issue  a  directive  under  paragraph  4  of  th 
Article. 

The  Administrator  shall  make  every  effort  to  ma 
this  data  public  within  seventy-two  hours  after  t 
occurrence  of  all  events  referred  to  in  this  si 
paragraph,  except  for  those  events  which  ha? 
subsequently  been  found  ineligible  for  on-site 
spection  in  accordance  with  sub-paragraphs  3 
and  3  D  of  Article  8  of  Annex  I. 

2.  A.  If  any  portion  of  the  certified  area  lies 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  an 
of  the  original  Parties,  the  Administrator  shal 
immediately  despatch  an  inspection  group  to  earn 
out  an  on-site  inspection  of  such  portion  of  th 
certified  area  in  accordance  with  Annex  1 
provided  that: 
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(i)  The  USSR  requests  the  inspection  of  such 
portion  of  the  certified  area  which  lies  in  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  and  the  current 
annual  number  of  inspections  for  the  Party  liable 
:o  inspection  is  not  exhausted,  or 

(ii)  The  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States 
requests  the  inspection  of  such  portion  of  the 
certified  area  which  lies  in  territory  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  USSR  and  the  cur- 
rent annual  number  of  inspections  for  the  USSR 
s  not  exhausted,  and 

(iii)  The  request  for  inspection  is  made  to  the 
Administrator  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
Administrator  has  made  public  all  data  relating  to 
he  seismic  event  in  question,  as  specified  in  pa- 
raph 1  B  of  this  Article. 

•  B.  An  original  Party  requesting  an  on-site  in- 
action pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  simul- 
ineously  inform  the  other  original  Parties. 
3.  A.  If  any  portion  of  a  certified  area  lies  in 
Hmtory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a 
arty  other  than  an  original  Party,  any  Party 
lay,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  Admin- 
trator  has  made  public  at  the  Headquarters  of 
ie  Organization  all  data  relating  to  the  seismic 
rent  in  question  as  specified  in  paragraph  1  B  of 
is  Article,  request  the  Commission  to  direct  an 
i-site  inspection  of  such  portion  of  the  certified 
ea. 

B.  The  Commission  shall  consider  and  de- 
le upon  any  such  request  within  forty-eight 
>urs  after  its  receipt.  If  a  certified  area  lies  in 
Titory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  more 
m  one  Party,  other  than  an  original  Party,  the 
►mmission  shall  make  a  separate  decision  as  to 
is  inspection  of  that  portion  of  the  certified  area 

the  territory  of  each  Party  concerned.  If  the 
[•rent  annual  number  of  inspections  of  the  Party 
:ble  to  inspection  is  not  exhausted,  and  if  the 
mmission  decides  that  the  request  to  direct  an 
site  inspection  should  be  complied  with,  the 
mmission  shall  direct  the  Administrator  to 
fry  out  an  on-site  inspection  of  the  certified  area 
,rig  in  that  Party's  territory  in  accordance  with 
inex  I. 

C.  If  any  portion  of  a  certified  area  lies  in 
story  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a 
"ty  represented  on  the  Commission,  that  Party 
11  not  participate  in  the  decision  as  to  the  in- 
Jtion  of  such  portion  of  the  certified  area. 
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D.  If  any  portion  of  a  certified  area  lies  in 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a 
Party  associated  with  an  original  Party,  that 
original  Party  and  Parties  associated  with  it 
which  are  represented  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  participate  in  the  decision  as  to  the  inspection 
of  such  portion  of  the  certified  area. 

4.  A.  If  any  portion  of  a  certified  area  lies  in 
an  area  not  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of 
any  sovereign  state,  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
cide whether  to  undertake  an  on-site  inspection. 
The  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Commission 
of  his  decision  whether  to  undertake  an  on-site 
inspection  and  shall  make  every  effort  to  do  so 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  event.  After  the  Administrator  notifies  the 
Commission  that  he  has  decided  to  undertake  an 
on-site  inspection,  he  shall  proceed  to  have  the  in- 
spection carried  out  unless  he  is  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Commission  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
such  notification. 

B.  The  Commission  may  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator to  inspect  a  certified  area  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  control  of  any  sovereign  state,  if 
the  Administrator  has  not  already  proceeded  to  do 
so,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  Admin- 
istrator has  made  public  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Organization  all  data  relating  to  the  seismic 
event  in  question  as  specified  in  paragraph  1  B  of 
this  Article. 

C.  All  on-site  inspections  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Annex  I. 

5.  The  number  of  on-site  inspections  which  may 
be  carried  out  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  control  of  each  of  the  original  Parties,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  shall  be 
twenty  inspections  in  each  annual  period. 

6.  A.  The  number  of  on-site  inspections  which 
may  be  carried  out  in  each  annual  period  in  ter- 
ritory under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  Party 
other  than  an  original  Party,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article,  shall  be,  with  respect  to 
each  such  Party,  two,  or  such  higher  number  as 
the  Commission  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Party,  determine  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting. 

B.  Pending  the  determination  of  a  Party's 
number  by  the  Commission,  the  provisional  num- 
ber for  that  Party  shall  be  one  inspection  in  each 
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annual  period  for  each  500,000  square  kilometers 
or  remaining  fraction  thereof  of  territory  under 
its  jurisdiction  or  control,  except  that  for  each 
Party  the  provisional  number  shall  be  at  least  two 
inspections  in  each  annual  period.  Inspections 
carried  out  under  a  Party's  provisional  number 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  number  subsequently 
determined  for  that  Party  for  the  annual  period 
in  which  such  inspections  were  initiated.  In  the 
case  of  acceding  Parties,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission shall,  after  consultation  with  such  Par- 
ties, promptly  recommend,  for  subsequent 
approval  by  the  enlarged  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion, an  appropriate  number  of  inspections  to  be 
carried  out  in  each  annual  period  within  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  such  Parties. 

7.  The  number  of  on-site  inspections  for  each 
Party  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  within 
three  years  after  this  Treaty  enters  into  force  and 
annually  thereafter.  In  light  of  each  such  review, 
which  shall  take  full  account  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  the  System  and  of  meas- 
ures taken  to  maintain  or  improve  its  effectiveness, 
the  Commission  may  fix  revised  numbers,  pro- 
vided that  no  number  (A)  shall  be  less  than  two, 
(B)  nor  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  number  of  events  of  seismic  magnitude 
4.75  or  above  which  are  located  by  the  System  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  Article  8  of  An- 
nex I,  provided  that  when  criteria  for  the  identi- 
fication of  seismic  events  eligible  for  on-site 
inspections  are  agreed,  no  number  shall  be  less 
than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  events  remaining  un- 
identified after  the  application  of  such  criteria, 
occurring  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  Party  to  which  the  number  relates. 
Such  average  annual  number  shall  be  based  on 
data  from  control  posts  and  research  programs 
undertaken  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  6  for  a  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

8.  The  liability  of  a  Party  to  on-site  inspections 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  or  3  of  this  Article  shall 
commence  from  the  date  on  which  the  Treaty  en- 
ters into  force  for  that  Party.  The  annual  period 
in  which  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  for  each 
Party  may  be  carried  out  shall  commence  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  there- 
after on  the  anniversary  of  that  date  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  In  the  case  of  a  Party  which  de- 
posits its  instrument  of  ratification  or  acceptance 
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after  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  tl 
number  of  on-site  inspections  which  may  be  ca 
ried  out  in  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  or  coi 
trol  in  the  period  remaining  before  the  ne: 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  tl 
Treaty  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  its  nun 
ber  determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6  < 
this  Article,  as  that  period  bears  to  one  year,  bi 
shall  not  be  less  than  two.  If  the  number  of  o: 
site  inspections  calculated  in  accordance  with  tl 
preceding  sentence  includes  a  fraction,  that  f ra 
tion  shall,  if  it  is  smaller  than  one-half,  be  d 
regarded,  or,  if  it  is  one-half  or  greater,  1 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  one. 

9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  th 
Article,  the  Commission  may  direct  the  Admini 
trator  to  carry  out  on-site  inspection  in  territo; 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  any  Par 
either  at  the  request  of  such  Party  or  pursuant j 
an  agreement  made  by  such  Party  prior  to  i 
subsequent  to  signature  of  the  Treaty.  Inspe 
tions  carried  out  under  this  paragraph  shall  n 
be  deducted  from  a  Party's  number.  Inspectio 
carried  out  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  t 
Article  shall  take  priority  over  inspections  carrii 
out  under  this  paragraph. 

10.  The  Administrator  shall  make  available' 
all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  within  twenty-four  hou 
after  receipt  all  reports  submitted  to  him  by  o 
site  inspection  groups,  together  with  any  releva 
data  and  analyses. 

Article  11 

Installation  and  Operation  of  the  System 
in  Parties'  Territories 

Each  of  the  original  Parties  and  all  other  Pa 
ties  to  this  Treaty  agree  to  accept  on  territo 
under  their  jurisdiction  or  control  components 
the  System  which  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
"Report  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  to  Stu 
the  Methods  of  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possi 
Agreement  on  the  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests" 
August  20,  1958,  the  "Report  of  the  Techni 
Working  Group  on  the  Detection  and  Identifi 
tion  of   High-Altitude  Nuclear  Explosions" 
July  15,  1959,  and  the  "Conclusion  of  Techni 
Working  Group  II  Regarding  Possible  Impro 
ments  of  Techniques   and  Instrumentation" 
December  18, 1959,  and  shall  be  installed  and  sh 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  t 
Treaty  and  its  Annexes. 
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Article  12 

Undertakings  Concerning  Co-operation 
with  the  System 

1.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  assure  that 
idequate  and  expeditious  transportation  is  avail- 
hie  from  the  point  of  entry,  or  within  its  terri- 
ory,  to  the  site  of  any  element  of  the  System  or 
ny  area  where  an  on-site  inspection  is  to  be  con- 
lucted. 

2.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  enter  into 
ppropriate  arrangements  with  the  Commission 
or  the  utilization  of  existing  meteorological  and 
ommercial  aircraft  flights  over  ocean  areas  for 
Dutine  air-sampling  purposes. 

3.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  enter  into 
ppropriate  arrangements  with  the  Commission  to 
ave  aircraft  immediately  available  for  special 
ights,  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
rticle  9  and  Article  7  of  Annex  I,  over  territory 
ider  its  jurisdiction  or  control  or  to  permit  such 
>ecial  flights  by  aircraft  forming  part  of  the 
ystem. 

4.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  enter  into 
>propriate  arrangements  with  the  Commission 
r  the  utilization  of  existing  weather  or  geophysi- 
1  exploration  vessels  for  use  as  components  of 
e  System. 

5.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  give  in- 
action groups,  despatched  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
sions  of  Article  10,  immediate  and  undisputed 
cess  to  the  area  in  which  an  on-site  inspection  is 
be  conducted,  to  refrain  from  interference  with 
y  operation  of  an  inspection  group  and  to  give 
>h  groups  the  assistance  they  may  require  in  the 
rf  ormance  of  their  mission. 

).  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  enter  into 
propriate  arrangements  with  the  Commission : 
'  the  design,  construction,  and  provision  of  nec- 
ary  satellite  vehicles;  for  the  provision  and  use 
launching  sites  and  launching  vehicles;  for  the 
iblishment  and  operation  of  stations  to  track 
Elites  and  to  receive  and  analyze  data  from  such 
pllites;  and  for  the  establishment  and  carrying 
I  of  a  research  program  to  measure  background 
pis  in  space  and  to  develop  the  necessary  equip- 
|rt  and  techniques  to  put  effective  space  moni- 
ng  control  systems  into  operation. 

Article  13 
Detonations  for  Peaceful  Purposes 
Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes 
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to  detonate,  or  assist  others  in  the  detonation  of, 
nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  The 
detonations  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  Article  1. 

2.  A  Party  intending  to  carry  out  or  assist  in 
such  a  detonation  shall  provide  the  Commission, 
at  least  four  months  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
detonation  date,  with  a  plan  containing  the  follow- 
ing information  : 

A.  The  date,  site  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
detonation ; 

B.  The  procedure  it  will  follow  to  comply  with 
paragraph  4  of  this  Article; 

C.  The  expected  yield  of  the  device; 

D.  The  measures  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  no  substantial  fallout  outside  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  and 

E.  the  measurements  to  be  taken  and  any  ex- 
perimentation to  be  conducted  therewith. 

3.  Within  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
plan,  the  Commission  shall  authorize  the  Party  to 
proceed  with,  or  assist  in,  the  proposed  detonation, 
unless  the  Commission  shall  find  that  such  detona- 
tion would  not  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  this  Article.  If,  as  a  result  of 
observations  at  the  proposed  site,  the  Commission 
determines  that  there  is  a  lack  of  compliance  with 
paragraph  4,  it  shall  immediately  so  notify  the 
Party  planning  to  conduct  or  assist  in  the  detona- 
tion. The  Party  shall  thereupon  refrain  from  car- 
rying out  or  assisting  in  the  detonation  until  noti- 
fied by  the  Commission  that  it  has  determined  that 
the  detonation  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  4. 

4.  Eacli  of  the  original  Parties  shall  be  given 
an  adequate  opportunity  at  a  designated  inspection 
site  to  inspect  externally  and  internally  any  nu- 
clear device  to  be  detonated  pursuant  to  this  Ar- 
ticle and  to  examine  detailed  drawings  of  the  de- 
vice, provided  that  such  detailed  drawings  may  not 
be  reproduced  or  taken  away  from  the  inspection 
site.  The  device  to  be  detonated  shall,  after  inspec- 
tion and  reassembly,  be  under  the  continual  sur- 
veillance of  members  of  the  Organization  staff 
until  detonation. 

5.  Members  of  the  Organization  staff  shall,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  surveillance  of  the  device 
to  be  detonated,  observe  all  preparation  for,  and 
the  actual  firing  of,  the  device  and  shaD  at  all  times 
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have  unrestricted  access  to  the  vicinity  of  the  det- 
onation to  ensure  that  the  device  employed  is  the 
one  provided  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of 
this  Article. 

6.  Representatives  of  the  original  Parties  shall 
be  given  adequate  opportunity  to  accompany  and 
to  participate  with  members  of  the  Organization 
staff  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  under  para- 
graphs 4  and  5  of  this  Article. 

7.  The  Commission  may,  with  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  original  Parties,  provide  for  any  other 
system  of  safeguards  to  ensure  that  nuclear  det- 
onations for  peaceful  purposes  are  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  14 
Periodic  Review  of   the  System 

1.  Three  years  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  the  Commission  shall  review  the  Sys- 
tem established  under  this  Treaty  in  order  to : 

A.  evaluate  its  effectiveness  for  verifying  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Articles 
1  and  13  of  this  Treaty ; 

B.  determine  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
scientific  progress  whether  any  specific  improve- 
ments should  be  made  or  new  elements  added  to 
the  System ; 

C.  consider  such  measures  to  improve  or  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  System  as  may  be  pro- 
posed by  any  Party  to  the  Treaty  in  the  light  of 
experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  System  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission annually  thereafter  for  the  same  purpose 
upon  request  of  the  Conference  or  any  of  the  origi- 
nal Parties. 

Article  15 

Finance 

1.  Annual  budget  estimates  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Administrator.  After  receipt  of 
these  estimates,  the  Commission  shall  submit  a  pro- 
posed budget  to  the  Conference.  The  Conference 
may  approve  the  budget  as  submitted  or  return  it 
to  the  Commission  with  recommendations.  If  the 
budget  is  returned,  the  Commission  shall  then  sub- 
mit a  further  budget  to  the  Conference  for  its 
approval. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Parties  in  accordance  with  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  Conference  on  the  basis  of  recommen- 
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dations  submitted  by  the  Commission  as  part  o 
each  annual  budget.  The  annual  contributions  o 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States  shall  be  equal. 

3.  Any  Party  desiring  to  pay  its  assessments 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  supplying  materials,  sen> 
ices,  equipment  or  facilities  shall  make  its  offe 
in  writing  to  the  Commission.  Within  ninet; 
days  after  receipt  of  the  offer,  the  Commissio 
shall  determine  whether  to  accept  the  offer,  i 
whole  or  in  part,  and  shall  notify  the  Party  o 
its  decision.  The  Commission  shall  not  accep 
such  an  offer  unless  the  materials,  services,  equi 
ment  or  facilities  offered  by  the  Party  meet  th 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Commission  and  ai 
readily  usable. 

4.  Subject  to  the  rules  and  limitations  approve 
by  the  Conference,  the  Commission  shall  have  th 
authority  to  exercise  borrowing  powers  on  beha 
of  the  Organization  without,  however,  imposin 
on  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  any  individual  li 
bility  in  respect  of  a  loan  or  loans  entered  into  pu 
suant  to  this  authority. 

5.  Decisions  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Coi 
ference  on  all  financial  questions  shall  be  ma< 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  Hov 
ever,  decisions  by  the  Commission  on  the  sea 
of  contributions  to  be  recommended  and  on 
total  amount  of.  each  annual  budget  shall  requi 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  original  Parties. 

Article  16 
Privileges  and  Immunities 
The  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
ganization,  its  staff  and  the  representatives 
Parties  shall  be  granted  by  the  Parties,  and 
legal  capacity  which  the  Organization  shall  enjc 
in  the  territory  of  each  of  the  Parties,  shall  be  a 
set  forth  in  Annex  II  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  17 

Relationships  with  Other  International 
Organizations 

1.  The  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  th 
Conference,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agre< 
ment  or  agreements  establishing  an  appropriat 
relationship  between  the  Organization  and  th 
United  Nations. 

2.  The  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  th 
Conference,  shall  arrange  for  the  Organization  t 
be  brought  into  an  appropriate  relationship  wit 
any  international  organization  which  may  in  th 
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Future  be  established  among  any  of  the  Parties  to 
his  Treaty  to  supervise  disarmament  and  arms 
sontrol  measures. 

Article  18 
Annexes 

The  Annexes  to  this  Treaty  form  an  integral 
>art  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  19 
Parties  to  the  Treaty 
1.  The  essential  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall  be : 

A.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Tinted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
reland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
srred  to  herein  as  the  "original  Parties" ; 

B.  Any  other  State  whose  adherence  is  decided 
y  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
lent  of  the  fundamental  Treaty  purpose  of 
scuring  an  effectively  controlled  permanent  dis- 
witinuance  of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  on 

world-wide  basis  or  to  permit  the  installation 
f  elements  of  control  as  required  by  the  provi- 
ons  of  Annex  I.  If  any  State  which  is  proposed 
» be  the  subject  of  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
le  preceding  sentence  is  associated  with  an  orig- 
al  Party  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  that 
'iginal  Party  and  any  State  associated  with  it  for 
e  purposes  of  this  Treaty  shall  abstain  from 
>ting  in  the  decision. 

2.  The  signature  and  ratification  or  the  accept- 
ice  of  this  Treaty  by  all  the  States  designated 
paragraph  1  A  and  any  State  whose  adherence 
decided  to  be  necessary  in  accordance  with 
ragraph  1  B  shall  be  required  for  the  fulfillment 
the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

3.  Any  other  State  desiring  to  adhere,  whose  ad- 
rence  the  Preparatory  Commission  or  the  Com- 
ssion  decides  would  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
>ni  of  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  may  become 
^rty. 

Article  20 

Signature,  Ratification,  Acceptance 
and  Entry  into  Force 
-  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  by 
»  states  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  A  of  Article 
The  signatory  states  shall  become  Parties 
[this  Treaty  by  deposit  of  instruments  of 
jification. 
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2.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments 
of  acceptance  by  states  adhering  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 1  B  and  3  of  Article  19  shall  be  deposited 

with  the  Government  of 

hereby  designated 


as  Depositary  Government. 

3.  Ratification  or  acceptance  of  this  Treaty  shall 
be  effected  by  states  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes. 

4.  This  Treaty,  apart  from  Annex  III,  shall 
enter  into  force  when  all  the  original  Parties 
have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  thereof. 

5.  The  Depositary  Government  shall  promptly 
inform  all  signatory  states  of  the  date  of  deposit 
of  each  instrument  of  ratification  and  of  each  in- 
strument of  acceptance  and  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty.  The  Depositary  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  inform  all  Parties  of  the 
dates  on  which  states  become  Parties  to  this 
Treaty. 

6.  Annex  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  day  after  this  Treaty  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  original  Parties. 

Article  21 
Registration 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depos- 
itary Government  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Agreements  between  the  Organization  and 
any  Party  to  this  Treaty  or  any  other  State  or  pub- 
lic international  organization  shall  be  submitted 
for  registration  by  the  Commission  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  22 
Duration 
This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely 
subject  to  the  inherent  right  of  a  Party  to  with- 
draw and  be  relieved  of  obligations  hereunder  if 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  its  Annexes,  in- 
cluding those  providing  for  the  timely  installation 
and  effective  operation  of  the  control  system,  are 
not  being  fulfilled  and  observed. 

Article  23 
Amendments 
Amendments  to  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes 
shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  rati- 
fied in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
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tional  processes  by  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  to  this 
Treaty,  including  all  the  original  Parties. 

Article  24 
Authentic  Texts 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  Russian 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Depositary  Government.  Duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Depositary  Government  to  the  Governments 
of  the  other  signatory  States  and  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  States  which  become  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  pursuant  to  paragraphs  1  B  and  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 19. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  au- 
thorized, have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at ,  this day 

of ,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  sixty-one. 

ANNEX  I 

Detection  and  Identification  System 
part  i— description 

Article  1 

The  System  established  in  this  Treaty  shall  in- 
clude the  features  set  forth  herein  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  "Report  of  the  Conference  of 
Experts  to  Study  the  Methods  of  Detecting  Vio- 
lations of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the  Suspension 
of  Nuclear  Tests"  of  August  20, 1958,  the  "Report 
of  the  Technical  Working  Group  on  the  Detection 
and  Identification  of  High  Altitude  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions" of  July  15, 1959,  and  the  "Conclusion  of 
Technical  Working  Group  II  Regarding  Possible 
Improvements  of  Techniques  and  Instrumenta- 
tion" of  December  18,  1959. 

Article  2 

1.  The  System  shall,  when  completely  estab- 
lished and  unless  otherwise  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  consist  of  the 
following  components:  A  headquarters,  regional 
offices,  land  control  posts  and  ship-based  control 
posts,  systems  of  satellites,  radiochemistry  labora- 
tories, air  and  water  sampling  facilities,  on-site  in- 
spection facilities,  and  communications  facilities. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  the 


Commission  may  decide,  with  the  affirmative  vo: 
of  the  original  Parties,  to  add  components  as  m 
be  appropriate  for  detecting  and  identifying  n 
clear  explosions. 

2.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Syst« 
shall  be  as  follows : 

A.  The  land  control  posts  shall  be  uniform 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  collection  of 
dioactive  debris  and  for  the  recording  of  acous 
waves,  seismic  waves,  electromagnetic  signs 
fluorescence  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  visible  lig 
and  cosmic  noise  absorption. 

B.  A  number  of  control  posts  situated  on  islan 
or  near  the  shore  lines  of  oceans  shall  be  equippe 
in  addition  to  the  methods  mentioned  in  par 
graph  2  A  of  this  Article,  with  apparatus  for  t 
recording  of  hydroacoustic  waves.     Certain  co; 
trol  posts  in  areas  not  covered  by  existing  weath 
stations  (e.g.  Southern  Hemisphere)  shall  inclul 
meteorological   equipment   and   personnel  nece 
sary  to  obtain  data  on  air  mass  movements  in  ore 
to  predict  the  course  of  any  air  mass  suspected 
contain  debris  from  nuclear  explosions. 

C.  Control  posts  located  on  ships,  which  shall  1 
stationed  within  specified  ocean  areas,  shall 
uniformly  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  cc 
lection  of  radioactive  debris  and  for  the  recordii 
of  hydroacoustic  waves,  fluorescence  of  the  upp 
atmosphere  and  visible  light.  The  methods  of  r 
cording  electromagnetic  signals  and  cosmic  noi 
absorption  may  also  be  used  on  ships  at  the  discr 
tion  of  the  Administrator. 

D.  Aircraft  and  vessels  for  air  and  water  san 
pling  operations  shall  be  suitably  equipped  wit 
apparatus  for  the  collection  of  radioactive  debr 
from  the  air  and  from  the  water. 

E.  On-site  inspection  groups  shall  be  apj 
priately  manned  and  equipped  to  carry  out 
site  inspections  to  determine  the  nature  of  unide 
tified  events  which  could  be  suspected  of  bei: 
nuclear  explosions. 

F.  Satellites  in  terrestrial  and  solar  orbits  sha 
be  suitably  equipped  with  apparatus  for  recor 
ing  delayed  and  prompt  gamma  rays,  X-rays,  ne 
trons,  and  electrons  trapped  in  the  earth's  magnet 
field. 

G.  Suitably  located  ground  stations  shall 
equipped  to  launch,  track  and  to  transmit  to  an 
receive  data  from  satellites. 
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part  ii— components 

Article  3 
Headquarters 
1.  The  Headquarters  of  the  System  shall 
nclude  directorates  for  Administration,  for  Sup- 
>ly,  for  Technical  Operations  and  for  Field  Op- 
rations.  Technical  Operations  shall  be  com- 
>rised  of  a  Eesearch  and  Development  Center  and 
\  Data  Analysis  Center  which  shall  include  a 
Central  Radiochemical  Laboratory.  Field  Oper- 
tions  shall  be  comprised  of  a  Central  Inspection 
Mice,  a  Communications  Center  and  an  Opera- 
ions  Center  which  shall  include  a  Weather 
tenter.  Administration  shall  include  offices  for 
'inance  and  Personnel;  and  Supply  shall  include 
Sees  for  System  Construction  and  for  Supply 
tid  Maintenance. 

2.  The  Research  and  Development  Center  shall 
ive  the  necessary  professional  staff  and  facilities 
i  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  contract,  research 
id  development  programs  for  developing  and 
lproving  equipment  and  techniques  for  detec- 
~>n  and  identification  of  nuclear  explosions. 

3.  The  Data  Analysis  Center  shall  have  the 
scessary  professional  staff  and  facilities  for  eval- 
.ting  all  data  received  from  components  of  the 
'stem.  All  data  from  the  components  of  the 
-stem  shall  be  reported  directly  to  the  Data 
aalysis  Center,  whose  functions  shall  include: 

A  To  analyze  all  data  received  from  all  com- 
nents  of  the  System. 

B.  To  determine  and  report  strictly  on  the  basis 
this  analysis  the  time  and  place  of  occurrence 
i  the  magnitude  or  equivalent  yield  of  : 
i)  an  event  for  which  the  data  is  sufficient  to 
iblish  its  nature  as  a  nuclear  explosion, 
ii)  an  event  which  is  identifiable  on  the  basis 
the  data  as  a  natural  geophysical  disturbance, 
m)  an  event  which  is  not  identifiable  on  the 
is  of  the  data  as  natural  and  which  therefore 
Id  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion. 
/.  To  examine  continuously  the  work  of  the 
iponents  of  the  System  to  ensure  the  main- 
mce  of  a  high  degree  of  technical  proficiencv. 
The  Central  Radiochemical  Laboratory  shall 
B  the  necessary  professional  staff  and  facilities 
;>erform  radiochemical  and  physical  analyses 
;  samples  received  from  control  posts,  ships, 
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aerial  sampling  centers  or  other  components  of 
the  System.    The  Central  Radiochemical  Labora- 
tory shall  analyze  the  samples  for  fission  products- 
and  other  nuclides  to  confirm  the  origin  of  the 
debris  as  being  from  a  nuclear  detonation  as  op- 
posed to  some  other  type  of  nuclear  reaction.    In 
addition,  the  Central  Radiochemical  Laboratory 
shall  review  for  accuracy  the  findings  of  these 
components  of  the  System  concerning  the  charac- 
teristics and  age  of  any  nuclear  debris  involved. 
The  Central  Radiochemical  Laboratory  shall  also 
be  responsible  for  developing  test  procedures  for 
use  at  field  laboratories  as  required  to  ensure  uni- 
formity in  analysis  and  measurement  techniques 
throughout  the  System. 

5.  The  Central  Inspection  Office  shall  have  the 
necessary  professional  staff  and  f acilities  to  direct 
on-site  inspection  of  events  which  cannot  be  identi- 
fied as  natural  events  and  which  could  be  sus- 
pected of  being  nuclear  explosions.  The  Central 
Inspection  Office  shall  organize  and  maintain  in- 
spection groups  on  an  alert  basis  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible, when  so  directed,  for  the  dispatch  of 
these  groups  to  areas  designated  for  inspection  as 
soon  as  possible  following  notification  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. For  these  purposes  the  Central  In- 
spection Office  shall  be  responsible  for: 

A.  Rapid  development  of  a  plan  for  movement 
of  the  inspection  group  to  the  area  of  the  event 
in  consultation  with  the  Party  or  Parties  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  or  control  over  territory  in  which 
the  inspection  is  to  take  place ; 

B.  Rapid  movement  of  inspection  personnel  and 
equipment  to  the  area; 

C.  Direction  of  the  inspection  groups  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  inspection  in  the  suspect  area, 
including  provisions  for  additional  staff,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  deemed  necessary  by  the  in- 
spection group. 

6.  The  Communications  Center  shall  have  the 
necessary  professional  staff  and  facilities  to  ensure 
rapid  and  reliable  communications  with  control 
posts,  ships,  aerial  sampling  centers,  regional  of- 
fices, and  satellite  tracking  stations.  "Rapid  and 
reliable  communications"  is  denned  as  such  a  com- 
munications network  as  will  ensure  an  exchange 
of  accurate  and  complete  messages  with  any  of 
the  components  of  the  System  within  eight  hours. 

7.  The  Operations  Center  shall  have  the  neces- 
sary professional  staff  and  facilities  to  control  all 
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field  operations,  excluding  on-site  inspection.  The 
Operations  Center  shall  control  the  launching  and 
positioning  of  satellites,  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  aircraft,  vessels,  equipment  and  personnel  which 
are  deployed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  air 
and  water  sampling  operations.  It  shall  maintain 
complete  and  current  information  on  the  opera- 
tional status  of  each  component  of  the  System, 
including  aerial  sampling  flights  over  the  oceans 
and  over  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol of  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  The  Operations 
Center  will  ensure  that  steps  are  taken  to  maintain 
all  components  of  the  System  at  all  times  in  a  high 
state  of  operational  readiness  to  perform  their  as- 
signed functions. 

8.  The  Weather  Center  shall  have  the  necessary 
professional  staff  and  facilities  to  prepare  fore- 
casts of  air  mass  trajectories  from  any  point  at 
which  a  nuclear  explosion  is  suspected  to  have  oc- 
curred for  use  in  vectoring  aerial  sampling  flights 
to  intercept  these  air  masses.  The  Weather 
Center  shall  be  provided  by  wire  or  radio  with 
weather  data  from  existing  national  weather  net- 
works under  the  control  of  the  Parties.  Appro- 
priate arrangements  shall  be  made  for  other 
national  or  international  networks  to  supply 
weather  data  to  the  Weather  Center  by  wire  or 
radio.  In  addition,  the  Weather  Center  shall  be 
provided  with  weather  data  from  special  weather 
detachments  established  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 2  B  of  Article  2  of  this  Annex. 

Article  4 

Regional  Offices 

1.  Regional  Offices  shall  be  established  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  and  operation  of  the 
System. 

2.  Each  Regional  Office  shall  perform  the  fol- 
lowing functions : 

A.  Provide  logistic  support  to  and  adminis- 
trative supervision  over  components  of  the  Sys- 
tem operating  in  its  region ; 

B.  Provide  necessary  support  and  adminis- 
trative assistance  to  inspection  groups  operating 
in  its  region ; 

C.  Maintain  liaison  with  national  and  local 
authorities  in  its  region  in  connection  with  its 
performance  of  the  above  functions  and  in  par- 
ticular to  ensure  the  expeditious  transportation 
and  local  support  of  inspection  groups. 


Article  5 

Land  Control  Posts 

1.  The  network  of  control  posts  shall,  whei 
completely  established,  include  at  least  170  lan< 
control  posts.  Unless  otherwise  determined  unde 
paragraph  2  below,  the  spacing  between  contro 
posts  shall  be  about  1700  kilometers  in  continenta 
aseismic  areas,  about  1000  kilometers  in  continen- 
tal seismic  areas,  and  between  1000  and  about  350 
kilometers  in  ocean  areas. 

2.  The  number  of  control  posts  to  be  installe 
in  the  USSR,  United  Kingdom  and  United  State 
shall  be  as  specified  in  Article  17  of  this  Annej 
Except  for  the  number  of  control  posts  to  be  in 
stalled  in  the  USSR,  United  Kingdom  and  Unite 
States,  the  Commission  shall  determine,  on  th 
basis  of  the  foregoing  standards  of  spacing,  th 
number  of  control  posts  to  be  installed  in  othej 
territories  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  th 
original  Parties  and  all  territories  under  the  juris 
diction  or  control  of  Parties  other  than  the  origi 
nal  Parties  to  the  Treaty.    With  the  approval 
the  Commission  and  of  the  Party  concerned,  t. 
control  posts  may  be  arranged  in  an  alternativ 
distribution  within  territory  under  the  jurisdic 
tion  or  control  of  a  Party  if,  in  the  view  of  th 
Commission,  such  a  redistribution  will  result 
an  improvement  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Systeir 

3.  Specific  sites  for  control  posts  shall  be  se 
lected  in  a  manner  to  give  the  maximum  over-a 
capability  to  the  System.   The  siting  of  individua 
control  posts  shall  be  determined  primarily  on  th 
basis  of  the  seismic  requirement.     However,  ii 
the  event  that  two  or  more  suitable  seismic  site 
are  found  in  the  desired  areas,  a  final  selectio 
of  the  location  of  the  control  posts  shall  be  ma< 
with  due  consideration  of  siting  requirements 
the  other  methods  of  detection  set  forth  in  Art 
cle  2  of  this  Annex.     In  the  event  that  no  cont: 
post  location  fulfilling  seismic  requirements 
found  that  permits  satisfactory  operation  of  othi 
detection  equipment  as  set  forth  in  this  Anne 
the  Administrator  may  direct  the  installation  < 
such  equipment  at  a  more  favorable  location.   ] 
the  event  that,  after  a  control  post  is  establish^ 
the  background  seismic  noise  increases  above  a 
ceptable  limits  due  to  human  or  other  activity,  tl 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with  the  Party 
may  direct  that  the  control  post  may  be  moved  t 
another  location. 

4.  All  land  control  posts  shall  maintain  contin- 
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lous  operation  of  apparatus  for  the  collection  of 
adioactive  debris  and  for  the  recording  of  fluo- 
escence  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  visible  light, 
osmic  noise  absorption,  acoustic  waves,  seismic 
raves  and  electromagnetic  signals.  Control  posts 
ituated  on  islands  or  near  the  shore  lines  of  oceans 
lall,  in  addition,  maintain  continuous  operation 
f  apparatus  for  the  recording  of  hydroacoustic 
aves.  In  addition,  equipment  may  be  operated 
i  certain  land  control  posts  to  track  and  to  trans- 
it to  and  receive  data  from  satellites. 

Article  6 
Ship-Based  Control  Posts 

1.  The  network  of  control  posts  shall,  when 
mpletely  established,  include  a  system  of  ship- 
ped control  posts,  which  shall  be  employed  in 
ean  areas  which  do  not  contain  suitable  islands, 
iere  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to 
aintain  a  capability  for  continuous  operation 

four  stations  each  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
»uth  Pacific  Oceans  and  one  station  each  in  the 
>rth  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

2.  Ship-based  control  posts  shall  maintain  con- 
•-uous  operation  of  apparatus  for  the  collection 

radioactive  debris  and  for  the  recording  of 
droacoustic  waves,  fluorescence  of  the  upper 
nosphere  and  visible  light.  Equipment  for  re- 
'ding  electromagnetic  signals  and  cosmic  noise 
sorption  may  also  be  used  on  ships  at  the  dis- 
tion  of  the  Administrator. 

Article  7 
Air  and  Water  Sampling  Operations 
..  Daily  routine  air  sampling  flights  shall  be 
ducted  at  several  different  altitudes  over  ocean 
as  in  approximately  a  north-south  direction 
r  the  sides  of  continents,  as  well  as  in  the 
ter  of  remote  ocean  areas  such  as  the  Central 
lific  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  Australia  and 

North  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of 
'cting  nuclear  explosions  by  the  method  of 
ecting  radioactive  debris. 

Special  aircraft  sampling  flights  shall  be 
ducted  to  search  for  a  possible  radioactive 
d  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  samples  of 
.oactive  debris  within  two  to  five  days  after 
,3ate  of  origin  of  the  debris.  Special  sampling 
i  its  shall  be  initiated  whenever  fresh  radio- 
I 'e  debris  has  been  detected  by  a  routine  air 
idling  flight  or  by  a  control  post  or  when 
i  stic  signals  recorded  at  control  posts  establish 
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the  time  and  position  of  a  possible  explosion  m 
the  atmosphere.  In  each  instance,  the  flight  routes 
of  the  aircraft  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
meteorological  trajectory  forecasts  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  suspected  event,  and  the  aircraft  shall 
search  at  several  different  altitudes. 

3.  Special  aircraft  flights  undertaken  over  ter- 
ritory under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Parties 
shall  be  conducted,  on  instruction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  Treaty,, 
over  permanent  flight  routes  as  set  out  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  Article  6  of  the  Treaty. 
Such  permanent  flight  routes  shall  be  laid  down 
m  advance  in  such  number  and  geographical  loca- 
tion that,  according  to  meteorological  data,  inter- 
ception of  any  cloud  containing  radioactive  debris 
will  be  assured  within  two  to  five  days  of  the  sus- 
pected event.  Sampling  aircraft  to  be  used  over 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of 
Parties  shall  be  located  in  or  near  permanent 
flight  routes  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  high 
state  of  operational  readiness  to  conduct  the  sam- 
pling flights  directed  by  the  Administrator. 

4.  Special  aircraft  flights  over  ocean  areas  shall 
be  conducted  from  aircraft  sampling  centers  dis- 
tributed uniformly  throughout  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres.  When  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered by  such  flights  is  remote  from  any  one  of 
the  centers,  operations  will  be  staged  out  of  the 
nearest  air  field,  and  necessary  supplies  which  can- 
not be  procured  locally  will  be  airlifted  from  the 
nearest  center. 

5.  Water  sampling  operations,  by  ships  and/or 
aircraft,  shall  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting samples  of  water  suspected  of  containing 
radioactive  debris  whenever  hydroacoustic  signals, 
recorded  at  control  posts  establish  the  time  and 
position  of  a  possible  underwater  explosion.  Suit- 
ably equipped  aircraft  and/or  vessels  shall  be  de- 
ployed in  such  a  manner  that  water  sampling 
operations  can  be  conducted  at  the  site  of  the 
event  within  four  days  after  such  operations  are 
directed  by  the  Administrator. 

6.  A.  Radiochemical  laboratories  shall  be  lo- 
cated at  each  of  the  aerial  sampling  centers  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  above. 
Laboratories  at  aerial  sampling  centers  shall  be 
equipped  to  carry  out  all  the  necessary  radiochem- 
ical analytical  techniques  required  to  determine 
the  presence  of  fresh  debris  and  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  origin  of  the  debris  with  a  precision  con- 
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sistent  with  the  most  modern  radiochemical  dating 
techniques.  This  shall  be  done  by  using  as  many- 
dating  techniques  as  sample-size  and  age  of  the 
debris  permit. 

B.  Upon  termination  of  a  sampling  flight, 
samples  shall  be  assayed  by  suitable  instruments, 
for  example  gamma  spectrometers.  Samples  shall 
be  divided  in  equal  parts.  One  part  shall  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  radiochemical  laboratory,  and  the 
other  part  shall  be  sent  to  the  Central  Radiochemi- 
cal Laboratory  for  further  analysis  with  an  indi- 
cation as  to  which  are  suspected  of  containing 
fresh  fission  products. 

C.  Water  samples  shall  be  assayed  by  suit- 
able instruments  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
sample  collection,  and  those  samples  suspected  of 
containing  fresh  fission  products  shall  be  divided 
in  equal  parts.  One  part  shall  be  sent  to  the  near- 
est radiochemical  laboratory  and  the  other  to  the 
Central  Radiochemical  Laboratory  for  analysis. 

Article  8 
Criteria  for  On-Site  Inspection  of  Seismic  Events 

1.  A  seismic  event  which  is  located  by  the  cri- 
teria in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  and  which  is 
determined  to  be  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75  or 
greater  shall  be  eligible  for  on-site  inspection  un- 
less rendered  ineligible  for  inspection  by  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  of  the  criteria  in  paragraph  3  of 
this  Article. 

2.  A  seismic  event  shall  be  considered  to  be 
located  when  seismic  signals,  whose  frequencies, 
amplitudes,  durations,  and  velocities  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  waves  from  earthquakes  or  ex- 
plosions, are  recorded  at  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
trol posts  to  establish  the  approximate  time  and 
position  of  the  event.  This  requires  at  least  four 
clearly  measurable  arrival  times  of  identifiable 
phases  which  are  mutually  consistent  to  within 
plus  or  minus  three  seconds.  These  four  consistent 
arrival  times  must  include  P-wave  arrival  times 
at  three  different  control  posts. 

3.  A  located  seismic  event  shall  be  ineligible  for 
inspection  if,  and  only  if,  it  fulfills  one  or  more 
of  the  following  criteria : 

A.  its  depth  of  focus  is  established  as  below 
sixty  kilometers; 

B.  its  epicentral  location  is  established  to  be 
in  the  deep  open  ocean,  and  the  event  is  unaccom- 
panied by  a  hydroacoustic  signal  consistent  with 
the  seismic  epicenter  and  origin  time ; 
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C.  it  is  established  to  be  a  foreshock  of  a  seisnj 
event  of  at  least  magnitude  6  which  has  beta 
clearly  identified  as  an  earthquake  by  the  criten 
in  sub-paragraphs  A  and  B  above.  For  this  pn 
pose  a  "foreshock"  is  defined  as  one  of  a  sequeri 
of  earthquakes  which  occurs  less  than  forty-eigt 
hours  before  the  main  shock  and  which  has  I 
epicenter  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  epicenir 
of  the  main  shock ; 

D.  it  is  established  to  be  an  aftershock  oil 
seismic  event  of  at  least  magnitude  6  which  \A 
been  clearly  identified  as  an  earthquake  by  the  c-j 
teria  in  sub-paragraphs  A  and  B  above.  For  t  ■ 
purpose,  an  "aftershock"  is  defined  as  one  oli| 
sequence  of  earthquakes  which  occurs  less  thl 
one  week  after  the  main  shock  and  which  has  l 
epicenter  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  epicenter  f 
the  main  shock. 

4.  In  cases  where  adequately  precise  regioil 
travel  time  curves  are  available,  and  where  c<- 
sistent  arrival  times  are  available  from  contl 
posts  surrounding  the  epicenter,  that  is,  from  oc- 
troi posts  at  least  one  of  which  lies  in  every  p- 
sible  90-degree  sector  around  the  epicenter,  tj 
area  eligible  for  inspection  will  be  200  squ^s 
kilometers.  In  cases  where  adequately  preqa 
regional  travel  time  curves  are  not  available,  r 
where  data  from  control  posts  lying  in  every  p  - 
sible  90-degree  sector  around  the  epicenter  are  it 
available,  an  area  of  500  square  kilometers  shall  b 
eligible  for  inspection.  The  area  eligible  for  - 
spection  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to  have  the  hight 
likelihood  of  containing  the  epicenter. 

5.  The  basic  data  for  all  criteria  shall  be  <- 
tained  from  control  posts. 

6.  Within  three  years  after  the  entry  into  foe 
of  this  Treaty  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Co- 
mission  shall  review  the  provisions  of  this  Artie  i 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  23,  ie 
Commission  may  at  any  time,  with  the  concurri,' 
votes  of  the  original  Parties,  amend  the  proviso 
of  this  Article.  Such  amendments  shall  be  bh- 
ing  on  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

Article  9 
A  Seismic  Event  Equal  to  or  Greater  thar 

Magnitude  If.75 
1.  "A  seismic  event  equal  to  or  greater  thi 
magnitude  4.75"  is  a  seismic  event  whose  appant 
magnitude  M  as  measured  by  the  formula  l 
equals  Q  plus  LOG  ( A/GT)  is  equal  to  or  grear 
than  4.75  at  one-half  or  more  of  the  control  pos 
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which  measure  the  quantity  "A"  and  which  are 
located  at  distances  greater  than  16  degrees  and 
less  than  90  degrees  from  the  epicenter.  The  sym- 
bols in  the  formula  M  equals  Q  plus  LOG  (A/ 
3rT)  are  defined  as  follows : 

A.  "A"  is  one-half  of  the  maximum  peak  posi- 
ive  to  negative  amplitude  (displacement),  ex- 
pressed in  microns  in  the  record  of  the  first  five 
ycles  of  the  P  waves  made  by  a  short-period 
vertical-component  seismograph  with  character- 
sties  which  will  permit  operation  of  single  seis- 
aometers  at  quiet  stations  with  magnification 
greater  than  ten  to  the  sixth  power  at  the  fre- 
[uency  of  peak  response.  "A"  is  measured  if  it 
xceeds  three  times  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
en  greatest  peak  amplitudes  of  the  noise  oscilla- 
ions  recorded  during  the  preceding  two  minutes, 
foises,  the  periods  of  which  differ  from  the  sig- 
al  period  by  not  more  than  one  and  one-half 
imes,  are  counted.  The  noise  amplitude  and  pe- 
iod  are  determined  by  the  same  procedure  as  for 
tie  signal. 

B.  "T"  is  the  time,  measured  in  seconds,  be- 
ween  the  first  of  the  peaks  used  in  determining 
A"  and  the  next  following  peak  of  the  same  sign. 

C.  "G"  is  the  steady  state  magnification  of  the 
jismograph  at  period  T. 

D.  "Q"  is  given  as  a  function  of  distance  in 
le  following  table : 


stance          Q 

Distance 

Q 

Distance 

Q 

Degrees  5. 9 

41  Degrees 

6.5 

66  Degrees 

7.0 

5.9 

42 

6.5 

67 

7.0 

5.9 

43 

6.5 

68 

7.0 

6.0 

44 

6.5 

69 

7.0 

6.0 

45 

6.7 

70 

6.9 

6.1 

46 

6.8 

71 

6.9 

6.2 

47 

6.9 

72 

6.9 

6.3 

48 

6.9 

73 

6.9 

6.3 

49 

6.8 

74 

6.8 

6.5 

50 

6.7 

75 

6.8 

6.4 

51 

6.7 

76 

6.9 

6.5 

52 

6.7 

77 

6.9 

6.6 

53 

6.7 

78 

6.9 

6.6 

54 

6.8 

79 

6.8 

6.6 

55 

6.8 

80 

6.7 

6.7 

56 

6.8 

81 

6.8 

6.7 

57 

6.8 

82 

6.9 

6.7 

58 

6.8 

83 

7.0 

6.7 

59 

6.8 

84 

7.0 

6.7 

60 

6.8 

85 

7.0 

6.6 

61 

6.9 

86 

6.9 

6.5 

62 

7.0 

87 

7.0 

6.5 

63 

6.9 

88 

7.1 

6.4 

64 

7.0 

89 

7.0 

6.4 

65 

7.0 

90 

7.0 
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Article  10 
Inspection  Groups 
1.  Inspection  groups  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  to  conduct  on-site  inspections  as  di- 
rected by  the  Administrator.  They  shall  be  based 
at  a  number  of  locations  sufficient  to  insure 
prompt  arrival  and  logistical  support  at  the  site 
of  any  unidentified  continental  or  maritime  event. 
Inspection  groups  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
collection  and  preliminary  evaluation  of  evidence 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  event  in  question. 
They  shall  remain  in  the  inspection  area  until  re- 
called by  the  Administrator. 

2.  Each  inspection  group  shall  be  staffed  with 
scientific,  technical  and  other  personnel  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  required  in  the  conduct  of 
an  on-site  inspection. 

3.  Each  inspection  group  shall,  when  dis- 
patched, conduct  any  inspection  directed  by  the 
Administrator  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner 
and  shall  be  authorized  to : 

A.  Establish  a  local  base  of  operations. 

B.  Establish  and  maintain  communications 
with  its  permanent  base,  the  Central  Inspection 
Office,  and,  as  required,  other  components  of  the 
System. 

C.  Consult  with  local  officials  and  individuals. 

D.  Conduct  low-altitude  aerial  inspection  of  the 
area  eligible  for  inspection,  utilizing  such  tech- 
niques as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  photographic,  electro- 
magnetic, magnetic,  infrared  and  radioactivity 
surveys. 

E.  Conduct  surface  and  subsurface  inspection 
in  the  area  eligible  for  inspection  for  all  evidence 
which  may  in  any  way  relate  to  the  nature  of  the 
event,  utilizing  such  techniques  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  drilling  for  radioactive  samples  for  scientific 
analysis. 

F.  Utilize  such  other  means  of  investigation  on 
site  as  would  be  likely  to  produce  relevant  data. 

4.  Each  inspection  group  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  periodic  progress  reports  during 
the  course  of  any  inspection  and  a  final  report 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection  operation. 
Copies  of  these  reports  shall  be  sent  to  the  Party 
or  Parties  exercising  jurisdiction  or  control  over 
the  territory  in  which  the  inspection  is  being  or 
has  been  carried  out. 

5.  Each  inspection  group  shall  have  available 
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for  its  use  the  technical  apparatus  and  facilities 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  prompt  and 
efficient  inspection  operation.  Such  apparatus 
and  facilities  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following : 

A.  Portable  seismographs  for  recording  after- 
shocks, geophysical  equipment  for  seismic  pro- 
filing, detection  equipment  for  locating  metallic 
articles,  radiation  detectors,  equipment  for  collect- 
ing radioactive  samples  on  the  surface,  drilling 
equipment  for  obtaining  underground  radioactive 
samples,  portable  laboratory  equipment  for 
field  radiochemical  analysis,  and  photographic 
equipment. 

B.  Appropriate  surface  and  air  transport  for 
rapid  movement  to  an  inspection  area  along  routes 
prescribed  by  the  host  country,  and  for  the  opera- 
tion and  logistics  of  the  inspection  group. 

C.  Appropriate  aircraft  for  the  conduct  of  low- 
altitude  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  inspection 
area  for  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  event  in 
question. 

D.  Appropriate  vessels  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
spection of  maritime  events. 

E.  Technically  suitable  and  reliable  communi- 
cations equipment  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
tact with  its  permanent  base  of  operations,  the 
Central  Inspection  Office,  and,  as  required,  other 
System  components. 

Article  11 
High  Altitude  Systems 

1.  The  high  altitude  systems,  which  are  based 
upon  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  "Ke- 
port  of  the  Technical  Working  Group  on  the  De- 
tection and  Identification  of  High  Altitude 
Nuclear  Explosions",  of  July  15,  1959,  are  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing,  when  in  effec- 
tive operation,  a  level  of  capability  not  less  than 
that  estimated  by  the  Technical  Working  Group 
in  sections  A  and  B  of  their  Eeport.  The  tech- 
niques and  instrumentation  for  the  detection  and 
identification  of  nuclear  explosions  at  high  alti- 
tudes shall  comprise  apparatus  installed  at  con- 
trol posts  and  ground  stations  as  specified  in 
Articles  2,  5  and  6  of  this  Annex,  together  with 
satellite  systems. 

Satellite  systems  shall  be  so  positioned  in  orbits 
as  to  provide  maximum  capability  for  detecting 
nuclear  explosions  as  follows: 

A.  One   or   more    satellites    (trapped-electron 
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satellites)  placed  in  an  appropriate  terrestris 
elliptical  orbit  and  suitably  instrumented  wit 
counters  for  recording  electrons  trapped  in  tl 
earth's  magnetic  field.  A  satellite  shall  be  | 
placed  when  it  can  no  longer  record  or  transm 
the  required  data  to  ground  stations. 

B.  At  least  six  satellites  (far-earth  satellites 
placed  in  terrestrial  orbits  at  altitudes  of  moi 
than  30,000  kilometers  so  as  to  be  continuousl 
outside  the  earth's  trapped  radiation  belts.  Thrc 
of  the  satellites  shall  be  nearly  equally  spaced 
the  same  orbital  plane,  and  three  satellites  shall 
similarly  placed  in  a  second  orbital  plane  po 
tioned  at  approximately  right  angles  to  the  firs 
Each  satellite  shall  be  suitably  equipped  with 
struments  for  recording  prompt  and  delayed  gan 
ma  rays,  X-rays,  and  neutrons.  A  satellite  sha 
be  replaced  when  it  can  no  longer  record  and  tran 
mit  to  ground  stations  the  required  data  from  an 
three  of  the  four  methods  of  detection  as  set  fort 
in  this  sub-paragraph.  In  addition,  satellites  sha 
be  replaced  when  the  System 

(i)  no  longer  provides  complete  surveillance 
the  earth,  or 

(ii)  no  longer  provides  surveillance  in  all  c 
rections  in  space  lying  outside  the  orbits  of  the  Sy 
tern's  component  satellites  by  means  of  the  X-ra 
detection  method  from  at  least  three  satellites. 

C.  At  least  four  satellites  (solar  satellite, 
placed  in  appropriate  solar  orbits  and  suitab 
equipped  with  instruments,  including  those  i 
recording  X-rays.  A  satellite  shall  be  replac 
when  it  can  no  longer  record  and  transmit 
ground  stations  the  required  data  on  X-i 
signals. 

2.  Each  satellite  requiring  replacement  shall 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  Each  satellite  shall  carry  apparatus  for  ve 
fying  the  performance  of  its  equipment.    Eac 
satellite  shall  be  inspected  immediately  prior 
launching  to  ensure  its  instruments  meet  the 
tection  requirements  and  that  the  satellite  incluc 
nothing  which  might  interfere  with  the  perfor 
ance  of   its   equipment.     After   inspection, 
launching  of  each  satellite  shall  be  observed.   Th 
inspection  and  the  subsequent  observation  of  i 
launching  of  the  satellite  shall  be  performed 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Organization  selecte 
by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  the  prh 
ciples  set  forth  in  sub-paragraph  3  C   (v) 
Article  9. 
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part  iii— data  reporting  and  evaluation 

Article  12 

1.  All  components  of  the  System  shall  immedi- 
itely  examine  all  records  obtained.  When  data 
vhich  meet  criteria  established  by  the  Head- 
(uarters  of  the  System  are  observed,  they  shall 
»e  reported  by  wire  or  radio  to  the  Data  Analysis 
Renter.  All  components  of  the  System  shall  pro- 
ide  additional  data  to  the  Center  upon  its  request, 
n  addition,  all  original  data  and  records  obtained 
y  all  components  of  the  System  shall  be  for- 
warded expeditiously  to  the  Headquarters  of  the 
ystem.  Reliable  electronic  transmission  of  data 
ad  frequent  collection  of  records  and  materials 
7  aircraft  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  reporting 
7stem. 

2.  The  equipment  at  control  posts,  ships,  satel- 
te  tracking  and  data  transmitting  and  receiving 
ations,  and  air  and  water  sampling  centers  shall 
)  examined  periodically  by  technical  personnel 
•om  the  Headquarters  of  the  System  for  the  pur- 
)S8  of  ensuring  the  validity  of  the  data  trans- 
itted  from  these  components  to  Headquarters. 

part  iv— support  facilities 

Article  13 
Communications 
The  System  shall  have  rapid  and  reliable  com- 
mications  between  its  components  and  Head- 
arters   and   shall    have   the   right   to   install, 
dntain  and  operate  communications  facilities, 
•luding  radio  networks,  using  existing  channels 
en  they  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.     The 
work  must  be  capable  of  ensuring  an  exchange 
accurate  and  complete  messages  between  the 
adquarters  and  any  component  of  the  System 
hin  eight  hours.    Provisions  shall  be  made 
the  receipt  of  standard  time  signals  by  all 
uponents   of  the   System   which  record   geo- 
rsical  data.     Provisions  shall  also  be  made  for 
ismission  to  the  System  Headquarters  of  all 
ther  data  required  by  the  Weather  Center  as 
\ forth  in  paragraph  8  of  Article  3  of  this 
iex. 

Article  14 
Supplies  and  Services 
|  The  System  Headquarters  shall  manage  re- 
•ces  of  the  System  for  supplies  and  services 
uch  means  as :  establishing  procurement,  con- 
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struction  and  transportation  criteria;  publishing 
instructions  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
equipment;  receiving  and  processing  supply  and 
maintenance  reports  from  the  elements  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  establishing  specification  and  perform- 
ance standards  for  equipment. 

2.  The  System  Headquarters  shall  ensure  that 
technical  equipment  meets  required  performance 
standards  before  authorizing  acceptance  of  the 
equipment  for  use  in  the  System. 

3.  Maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  sources  of 
supply  of  non-technical  equipment  indigenous  to 
the  area  where  facilities  of  the  System  are  located. 
Support  equipment  and  supplies  shall  be  locally 
procured  where  possible  by  the  Regional  Offices  or 
control  posts. 

Article  15 
System  Phasing 
The  controls  provided  for  in  this  Treaty  shall 
be  progressively  extended,  and  the  components 
of  the  System  installed  in  three  phases,  in  order 
to  achieve  and  ensure  world-wide  compliance  with 
the  obligations  of  this  Treaty.     The  sub-phases  of 
Phase  I  shall  begin  within  three  months  after  the 
Treaty  enters  into  force.     Sub-phase  I-A  shall 
be  completed  within  two  years  after  the  Treaty 
enters  into  force.    Sub-phase  I-B  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  four  years  after  the  Treaty  enters 
into  force.    Phase  II  shall  begin  within  one  year 
after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force,  and  shall  be 
completed  within  five  years  after  the  Treaty  en- 
ters into  force.    Phase  III  shall  begin  within  two 
years  after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force  and  shall 
be  completed  within  six  years  after  the  Treaty 
enters  into  force.     Each  control  post  and  each 
other  facility  shall  be  put  into  operation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  it  is  installed,  and  the  System  shall 
be  fully  operational  within  six  years  after  the 
Treaty  enters  into  force.    The  Commission  may, 
however,  decide,  with  the  affirmative  votes  of  the 
original  Parties,  to  postpone,  add  to,  or  refrain 
from  establishing  any  part  of  Phases  I,  II,  and 
III. 

Article  16 

Phasing  of  Headquarters 
The  Headquarters  of  the  System  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  Phase  I  and  shall  be 
expanded  through  Phase  I  and  subsequent  phases 
as  required  to  provide  effective  administration 
and  operation  of  the  System. 
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Article  17 
Control  Post  Phasing 
Land  control  posts  and  control  posts  on  ships 
shall  be  established  as  follows: 

Phase  I       Phase  II  Phase  III 


A 

B 

USSR 

9 

9 

„ 

u.s 

6 

4 





U.K 

1 

Oceanic  Islands   _. 

20 

16 

24 

Ships          _  _ 

10 







Australia 

4 

3 

Asia  (Non-USSR) 





21 

Europe  (Non-USSR) .. 





3 

North  America  and 

Greenland 





14 

Africa 

7 

9 

South  America 



6 

10 

Antarctica 

4 

46 


13 


71 


50 


Article  18 
Aircraft  Sampling  Phasing 
Aircraft  sampling  facilities  shall  be  established 
and  made  fully  operational  within  two  years  after 
the  Treaty  enters  into  force. 

Article  19 
Satellite  Systems  Phasing 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  11  of  this 
Annex,   satellite   systems   shall   be   installed   as 
follows : 

Phase  I      Phase  II  Phase  III 
A          B 
1       


Trapped-electron 

Satellites 
Far-earth  Satellites- 
Solar  Satellites 


6 


Article  20 
Inspection  Group  Phasing 
Inspection  groups  shall  be  established  from  the 
beginning  of  Phase  I.  A  sufficient  number  of 
groups  shall  be  maintained  to  carry  out  inspections 
at  any  time  in  the  numbers  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes,  may 
currently  be  required. 

Article  21 
Communications  Phasing 
A  survey  of  communications  requirements  shall 
be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  each  phase.    Ele- 
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ments  of  the  communications  system  shall  be  timed 
to  be  operational  so  as  to  ensure  rapid  and  reliable 
communications  for  each  control  post  or  othei 
component  of  the  System  as  soon  as  such  post  or 
other  component  becomes  operational. 


ANNEX  II 
Privileges  and  Immunities 

Article  1 

Definitions 

In  this  Annex : 

(1)  The  expression  "representatives  of  Partie 
to  this  Treaty"  includes  representatives  on  or 
any  organ  of  the  Organization  established  unde: 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  including  the  Con 
f  erence,  together  with  the  members  of  their  official 
staffs. 

(2)  The  expression  "representatives  of  Partie 
to  this  Treaty  on  the  Control  Commission"  in1 
eludes  all  members  of  the  official  staffs  of  sucl 
representatives  except  those  whose  duties  ar 
clerical.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Annex  su 
clerical  personnel  shall  be  deemed  to  come  withi 
the  class  of  persons  referred  to  in  sub-paragra 
(1)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  The  expression  "members  of  the  Organii 
tion  staff"  includes  the  Administrator  and  all  th 
employees  of  the  Organization. 

(4)  The  term  "expert"  shall  mean  an  individ 
performing  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Organiz 
tion  either  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Organizati 
or  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  to  this  Treaty. 

(5)  The  term  "host  government"  shall  mean  t 
government  of  the  country  in  which  the  hea 
quarters  of  the  Organization  is  located. 

Article  2 
Juridical  Personality 

A.  The  Organization  shall  possess  juridical  per 
sonality.  It  shall  have  the  capacity  (a)  to  con 
tract,  (b)  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property,  (c 
to  institute  and  defend  legal  proceedings. 

B.  The  Organization  may  provide  for  suitabl 
identification  of  ships  and  aircraft  employed  o: 
the  official  service  of  the  Organization. 

Article  3 

Property,  Funds  and  Assets 

A.  The  Organization,  its  property  and  assets 
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herever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held,  shall 
ljoy  immunity  from  every  form  of  legal  process 
coept  in  so  far  as  in  any  particular  case  the  Com- 
ission,  on  behalf  of  the  Organization,  has  ex- 
^essly  waived  this  immunity,  but  such  express 
aiver  of  immunity  shall  not  extend  to  any  meas- 
•e  of  execution  or  detention  of  property. 

B.  The  premises  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
violable.  The  property  and  assets  of  the  Organi- 
tion,  wherever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
all  be  immune  from  search,  requisition,  confisca- 
m,  expropriation  and  any  other  form  of  inter- 
rence,  whether  by  executive,  administrative, 
dicial  or  legislative  action. 

C.  The  archives  of  the  Organization  and  all 
cuments  belonging  to  it  or  held  by  it  or  by  its 
tff  or  experts  on  its  behalf  shall  be  inviolable 
lerever  located. 

D.  The  Organization,  without  being  restricted 
financial  controls,  regulations  or  moratoria  of 

y  kind,  may,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  give 
Jet  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  representations 
de  to  it  by  any  Party,  exercise  the  following 
hts:  & 

1)  To  hold  currency  of  any  kind  and  operate 
ounts  in  any  currency ; 

2)  To  transfer  its  funds  freely  from,  to,  or 
hin  any  country  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  c'on- 
jt  any  currency  held  by  it  into  any  other 
rency. 

8.  The  Organization,  its  assets,  income  and 
er  property  shall  be : 

1)  Exempt  from  all  direct  taxes  except  those 
las  which  are  in  reality  a  charge  for  specific 
vices  ; 

2)  Exempt  from  all  customs  duties,  prohibi- 
ts and  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports  in 
>ect  of  articles  imported  or  exported  by  the 
ionization  for  its  official  use;  articles  imported 
er  such  exemption  shall  not  be  disposed  of,  by 
or  by  gift,  in  the  country  into  which  they  are 
orted  except  under  conditions  approved  by  the 
ernment  of  that  country ; 

0  Exempt  from  all  customs  duties,  prohibi- 
3  and  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports  in 
lect  of  its  publications. 

The  Organization  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes 
j>sed  directly  on  its  expenditure  transactions 
|  not  exempt  from  those  taxes  which  are  in 
ty  a  charge  for  specific  services. 
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Article  4 
Communications 
A.  Each  Party  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  that  its  domestic  and  interna- 
tional telecommunication  services  accord  to  tele- 
communications of  the  Organization  treatment  at 
least  equal  to  government  telecommunications  with 
respect  to  priority  of  transmission,  and  accord 
these  telecommunications  higher  priority,  i.e.,  spe- 
cial priority  as  accorded  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  in  emergencies,  when  requested,  and 
that  rates  charged  shall  be  no  higher  than  mini- 
mum government  rates.  Postal  communications 
shall  be  handled  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
possible. 

B.  No  censorship  shall  be  applied  to  the  of- 
ficial correspondence  and  other  official  communica- 
tions of  the  Organization. 

C.  The  Organization  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
codes  known  to  all  Parties  and  to  despatch  and 
receive  by  courier  or  in  sealed  bags  only  official 
correspondence,  other  official  communications,  and 
objects  intended  for  official  use.  Such  couriers 
and  sealed  bags  shall  have  the  same  immunities 
and  privileges  as  diplomatic  couriers  and  bags. 

D.  Nothing  in  paragraphs  B  and  C  of  this 
Article  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  security  precautions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  a  Party  and  the  Or- 
ganization. 

Article  5 
Representatives  of  Parties  to  this  Treaty 

A.  Representatives  of  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
on  the  Control  Commission  shall  enjoy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  host  government,  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  the  host  government  accords- 
diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  it. 

B.  Representatives  of  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
on  the  Control  Commission  shall  enjoy,  while  pres- 
ent in  the  territory  of  another  Party  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Commission  duties,  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  the  Party  accords  diplomatic 
envoys  accredited  to  it. 

C.  Representatives  of  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
shall  enjoy,  while  present  in  the  territory  of  the- 
host  government  and  while  in  the  territory  of  an- 
other Party  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
and  during  their  journey  to  and  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  following  privileges  and  immunities : 

(1)   Immunity  from  arrest,  detention  or  any 
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legal  process  with  respect  to  words  spoken  or  writ- 
ten and  acts  done  by  them  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity; 

(2)  Inviolability  for  all  their  official  papers  and 
•documents ; 

(3)  The  right  to  use  codes,  couriers,  and  sealed 
bags  in  communicating  with  their  Governments, 
their  staffs  and  with  the  Organization; 

(4)  The  same  exemption  in  respect  of  them- 
selves and  their  spouses  from  immigration  re- 
strictions, aliens'  registration  and  national  service 
obligations  as  is  accorded  to  comparable  categories 
of  the  staffs  of  diplomatic  missions ; 

(5)  The  same  facilities  with  respect  to  currency 
■or  exchange  restrictions  as  are  accorded  to  com- 
parable categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomatic 
missions ; 

(6)  The  same  immunities  and  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  their  personal  baggage  as  are  accorded  to 
comparable  categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomatic 
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(7)  The  right  to  import  free  of  duty  their 
furniture  and  effects  at  the  time  of  first  arrival 
to  take  up  their  posts  in  the  territory  of  a  Party 
and,  on  the  termination  of  their  functions  there, 
to  re-export  such  furniture  and  effects  free  of 
duty ;  furniture  and  effects  so  imported  shall  not 
be  disposed  of,  by  sale  or  by  gift,  in  such  territory 
except  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment thereof. 

D.  A  representative  to  whom  this  Article  ap- 
plies shall,  during  any  period  when  he  is  present 
in  the  territory  of  another  Party  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  his  offi- 
cial salary  and  emoluments,  and  where  the  legal 
incidence  of  any  other  form  of  taxation  depends 
upon  residence,  any  such  period  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  his  liability  to  taxation, 
be  treated  as  not  being  a  period  of  residence  in 
that  territory. 

E.  The  Administrator  shall  communicate  to  the 
Parties  concerned  the  names  of  the  representatives 
and  members  of  their  official  staffs  to  whom  para- 
graph B  of  this  Article  applies  and  the  probable 
duration  of  their  stay  in  the  territories  of  such 
other  Parties. 

F.  The  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  un- 
der paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C  are  not  for  the  per- 
sonal benefit  of  the  individuals  themselves,  but  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  independent  exercise  of 
their  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Organiza- 
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tion.  Consequently,  a  Party  not  only  has  the  rigl , 
but  is  under  a  duty  to  waive  the  immunity  of  ^ 
representatives  and  their  staffs  in  any  case  whe:, 
in  its  opinion,  the  immunity  would  impede  ti 
course  of  justice  and  can  be  waived  without  prej- 
dice  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  immunity 
accorded. 

G.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  A  to  E  abo 
shall  not  require  any  Party  to  grant  any  of  t 
privileges  or  immunities  referred  to  therein  to  a: 
person  who  is  its  national  or  any  person  who 
its  representative  or  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
such  representative. 

Article  6 
Organization  Staff  and  Experts 

A.  The  Administrator  and  the  deputies  of  t 
Administrator  shall  be  accorded  the  privileges  a: 
immunities  normally  accorded  to  diplomatic  e 
voys. 

B.  All  other  members  of  the  Organization  st; 
shall  be  accorded  the  following  privileges  a 
immunities : 

(1)  Immunity  from  arrest  or  detention  whe 
ever  assigned  to  a  control  post,  an  inspecti 
group,  or  a  routine  or  special  flight;  and  at 
times  immunity  from  arrest,  detention  or  any 
process  with  respect  to  words  spoken  or  writti 
and  acts  done  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
official  functions; 

(2)  The  same  facilities  with  respect  to  curren 
or  exchange  restrictions  as  are  accorded  to 
parable  categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomatic 
sions ; 

(3)  The  same  immunities  and  facilities  with  v 
spect  to  their  personal  baggage  as  are  accord  1 
to  comparable  categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomat 
missions ; 

(4)  The  same  exemption  from  immigration  - 
strictions,  aliens'  registration  and  national  servi) 
obligations  for  themselves,  their  spouses  and  mei- 
bers  of  their  immediate  families  residing  wij 
them  and  dependent  on  them  as  is  accorded  I 
comparable  categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomat: 
missions ; 

(5)  The  same  repatriation  facilities  in  time 
international  crisis  for  themselves,  their  spoai 
and  members  of  their  immediate  families  reside 
with  them  and  dependent  on  them,  as  are  accordl 
to  comparable  categories  of  the  staffs  of  diplomats 
missions; 
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(6)  The  right  to  import  free  of  duty  their  fur- 
ture  and  effects  at  the  time  of  first  arrival  to 
ke  up  their  posts  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  and, 

the  termination  of  their  functions  there,  to  re- 
port such  furniture  and  effects  free  of  duty; 
rniture  and  effects  so  imported  shall  not  be  dis- 
ced of,  by  sale  or  by  gift,  in  such  territory  except 
der  conditions  approved  by  the  Government 
jreof. 

0.  Every  expert  performing  a  mission  for  the 
ganization  either  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Or- 
nization  or  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  shall  be 
:orded  the  following  privileges  and  immunities : 

(1)  Immunity  from  arrest  or  detention; 

[2)  Immunity  from  legal  process  in  respect  to 
rds  spoken  or  written  and  acts  done  by  him  in 
i  performance  of  his  official  functions; 

3)  The  same  exemption  from  immigration  re- 
ictions,  aliens'  registration  and  national  service 
igations  as  is  accorded  to  comparable  categories 
the  staffs  of  diplomatic  missions  ; 

4)  Immunities  and  privileges  specified  in  items 
and  (3)  of  paragraph  B  of  this  Article. 

).  Every  member  of  the  Organization  staff  and 
ry  expert  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  the 
tries  and  emoluments  paid  to  him  by  the  Or- 
ization. 

!•  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  Parties 
■ently  informed  as  to  each  individual  to  whom 

of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  Article 
pplicable.  A  Party  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
fication  of  the  name  and  responsibility  of  any 
i  individual  before  his  arrival  for  official  duties 
ie  territory  of  that  Party,  so  that  it  may  have 
•pportunity  to  comment  to  the  Administrator 
i  the  proposed  assignment  of  such  expert  or 
'iber  of  the  Organization  staff. 

Privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  to 
ibers  of  the  Organization  staff  and  to  experts 
iie  interests  of  the  Organization  and  not  for  the 
onal  benefit  of  the  individuals  themselves. 
Administrator  shall  have  the  right  and  the 
!  to  waive  the  immunity  of  any  such  individual 
liy  case  where  the  immunity  would  impede  the 
se  of  justice  and  can  be  waived  without  prej- 
i  to  the  interests  of  the  Organization.  In  the 
!  of  the  Administrator  his  immunity  may  be 
ed  by  the  Commission  provided  the  Commis- 
jfinds  the  immunity  would  impede  the  course 
|stice  and  can  be  waived  without  prejudice  to 
I  iterests  of  the  Organization. 
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G.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  A  to  D  inclu- 
sive above  shall  not  require  any  Party  to  grant  any 
of  the  privileges  or  immunities  referred  to  therein 
to  any  person  who  is  its  national,  except : 

(1)  Immunity  from  arrest,  detention  or  any 
legal  process  with  respect  to  words  spoken  or  writ- 
ten and  acts  done  by  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  functions  for  the  Organization ; 

(2)  Facilities  with  respect  to  currency  or  ex- 
change restrictions  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  his  functions. 

Article  7 
Abuses  of  Privileges 

A.  The  Organization  shall  at  all  times  cooper- 
ate with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  Parties  to 
facilitate  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  se- 
cure the  observance  of  police  regulations,  and  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  an  abuse  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  set  out  in  this  Annex. 

B.  If  any  Party  considers  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  residence  in  its  territory 
or  of  any  other  privilege  or  immunity  granted  by 
this  Annex,  the  following  procedure  shall  be 
adopted : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  abuse  by  the  Administra- 
tor, consultations  shall  be  held  between  the  Party 
and  the  Commission  to  determine  the  action  to  be 
taken. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  abuse  by  any  individual 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  Article  1, 
the  Party  which  considers  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  may,  after  consultation  with  the  Party  whose 
representative  is  concerned  and  in  accordance  with 
the  diplomatic  procedure  applicable  to  diplomatic 
envoys  accredited  to  the  former  Party,  require  the 
representative  to  leave  its  territory. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  abuse  by  any  individual 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  B  and  C  of  Article  6, 
the  Party  which  considers  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  may,  after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator and,  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  with  the 
Commission,  require  the  Administrator  to  arrange 
for  an  immediate  replacement. 

Article  8 
Laisses-Passer 
A.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Organization  and 
experts  on  missions  on  behalf  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  entitled  to  use  a  special  laissez-passer  pro- 
cedure modelled  on  the  United  Nations  laissez- 
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■passer  procedure,  to  be  evolved  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  regulations  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

B.  Parties  shall  recognize  and  accept  the  Or- 
ganization laissez-passer  issued  to  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Organization  and  to  experts  on  mis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  Organization  as  valid  travel 
documents. 

C.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Organization  and 
experts  travelling  on  the  Organization  laissez- 
passer  on  the  business  of  the  Organization,  shall  be 
granted  the  same  facilities  for  travel  as  are  ac- 
corded to  comparable  categories  of  the  staffs  of 
diplomatic  missions. 

Article  9 
Interpretation  and  Supplementary  Agreements 

A.  The  provisions  of  this  Annex  shall  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  the  functions  with  which 
the  Organization  is  entrusted  by  this  Treaty  and 
its  Annexes. 

B.  The  provisions  of  this  Annex  shall  in  no 
way  limit  or  prejudice  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  accorded 
to  the  Organization  by  a  State  by  reason  of  the 
location,  in  the  territory  of  that  State,  of  the  head- 
quarters or  other  components  and  agencies  of  the 
Organization.  The  Organization  may  conclude 
with  any  Party  or  Parties  agreements  supple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  Annex,  so  far  as 
that  Party  or  those  Parties  are  concerned. 


ANNEX  III 

The  Preparatory  Commission 

A.  A  Preparatory  Commission,  consisting  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  original  Par- 
ties to  this  Treaty,  shall  come  into  existence  on  the 
day  after  this  Treaty  shall  have  been  signed  by 
all  the  original  Parties.  The  Preparatory  Com- 
mission shall  remain  in  existence  until  the  Control 
Commission  has  been  elected  in  accordance  with 
Article  4  of  this  Treaty. 

B.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  E  of  this  An- 
nex, the  Preparatory  Commission  shall  take  deci- 
sions by  agreement  among  the  three  original 
Parties,  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  meet  as 
often  as  necessary  and  determine  its  own  place  of 
meeting.  It  shall  appoint  an  executive  secretary 
and  such  staff  as  shall  be  necessary,  who  shall  exer- 
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cise  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as 
Preparatory  Commission  may  determine. 

C.  The  expenses  of  the  Preparatory  Commissic 
may  be  met  by  a  loan  provided  by  the  United  N 
tions  or  by  advances  from  governments.  The  r 
payment  of  loans  shall  be  included  as  an  item 
the  budget  for  the  Control  Organization's  fir. 
financial  period.  The  Preparatory  Commissk 
shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  Nations  f 
repayment  of  the  loan.  Advances  from  gover 
ments  may  be  set  off  against  assessments  of 
governments  concerned  levied  in  accordance  wi 
the  provisions  of  Article  15. 

D.  Pending  deposit  of  instruments  of  rati; 
cation  of  the  Treaty  by  all  the  original  Parties,  t 
Preparatory  Commission  shall: 

1.  Conduct  preliminary  technical  studies 
consultations  with  regard  to  the  location,  instal 
tion,  and  equipping  of  control  posts  and  otr 
components  of  the  Control  Organizatic 
including : 

(a)  geological  and  topographic  map  studies  f 
the  geographical  areas  of  the  world  where  contil 
posts  are  to  be  located ; 

(b)  consultations  with  technical  representatrs 
of  the  original  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  adopt!  I 
standard  construction  designs  for  control  pos 
and  regional  offices  and  of  choosing  types  of  equ- 
ment  for  each  of  the  methods  of  detection ; 

(c)  studies  of  the  surveys  which  will  be  - 
quired  for  selecting  sites  for  control  posts  al 
other  components ; 

(d)  studies  of  communication  requirements: 

(e)  consultations  with  the  original  Parties  -r 
equipping  and  utilizing  their  aircraft  for  rout  e 
flights  and  vessels  to  be  stationed  in  accordaie 
with  the  Treaty  and  its  Annexes; 

(f )  studies  of  requirements  for  standard  tie 
transmission  and  reception  to  ensure  accurate  re- 
tive  time  at  all  control  posts  and  other  compones 
of  the  Control  Organization. 

2.  Draw  up  detailed  requirements  and  regu»- 
tions  for  the  staffing  of  the  Organization  and  w 
vite  applications  for  posts  to  be  filled  during  f 
initial  operations  of  the  Organization; 

3.  Draw  up  requirements  and  invite  applu- 
tions  for  the  post  of  Administrator; 

4.  Recommend  the  site  in  Vienna  of  the  perti- 
nent headquarters  of  the  Organization;  draw  p 
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ecommendations  for  the  provisions  of  a  head- 
uarters  agreement  denning  the  status  of  the  Org- 
anization and  its  rights  and  relationship  with 
he  host  country; 

5.  Draw  up  detailed  plans  for  the  day-to-day 
echnical  and  administrative  operations  of  the 
)rganization ; 

6.  Draw  up  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
he  budget  for  the  Organization's  first  financial 
eriod  and  a  recommended  scale  of  assessment ; 

7.  In  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations, 
litiate  the  preparation  of  a  draft  agreement 
rhich  would  be  in  accordance  with  Article  17  of 
his  Treaty  ; 

8.  Make  arrangements  for  the  convening  of  the 
rst  conference,  to  be  held  not  later  than  six 
lonths  from  the  date  instruments  of  ratification 
ave  been  deposited  by  all  the  original  Parties. 

E.  1.  On  the  day  after  deposit  of  instruments 
f  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  all  the  original 
'arties,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  the 
'reparatory  Commission  shall  be  enlarged,  to 
onsist  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
riginal  Parties  to  this  Treaty  and  one  representa- 
ve  from  eight  other  states,  chosen  by  agreement 
etween  the  three  original  Parties  from  among 
lose  states  which  at  that  time  have  deposited  in- 
xuments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  Preparatory  Commission  thus  en- 
irged  shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
le  Control  Commission  by  the  Treaty,  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  Procedures  therein  specified  for  the 
ontrol  Commission.  After  the  Preparatory 
ommission  has  been  enlarged  and  pending  the 
^pointment  of  the  Administrator,  the  executive 
cretary  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  shall 
:ercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Admin- 
trator  by  the  Treaty. 

3.  Pending  the  enlargement  of  the  Prepara- 
ry  Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
is  Section,  the  Preparatory  Commission  shall 
>ntinue  to  exercise  only  those  functions  listed  in 
action  D  of  this  Annex. 


r.  Spilhaus  To  Be  U.S.  Commissioner 
Century  21  Exposition 

The  Senate  on  May  11  confirmed  the  nomina- 
>n  of  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus  to  be  U.S.  Com- 
issioner  for  the  World  Science-Pan  Pacific 
^position,  now  known  as  Century  21  Exposition. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

I  titer- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
(press  release  300)  that  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioner Leland  J.  Haworth  would  serve  as  U.S. 
representative  to  the  third  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (IANEC) , 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
May  9-13.  John  A.  Hall,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager for  International  Activities,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  was  alternate  U.S.  representative. 
Other  members  of  the  delegation  included: 

Senior  Advisers 

Howard   B.    Furnas,    Deputy    Special   Assistant   to   the 

Secretary  for  Atomic  Energy  and  Outer  Space  Matters, 

Department  of  State 
Walter    G.   Whitman,    Science   Adviser,    Department   of 

State 

Advisers 

Allan  T.  Dalton,  Division  of  International  Affairs,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Francis  J.  McNeil  III,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 
Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edward  E.  Sinclair,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Pilotage   Arrangements   Agreed 
for  Great  Lakes  and  Seaway 


Upon 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  12 
(press  release  308)  that  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  May  5, 1961,  the  United  States  and  Canada  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  give  effect  as  from  May 
1, 1961,  to  arrangements  for  a  coordinated  pilotage 
system  to  meet  requirements  for  the  pilotage  of 
ocean  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  east  as  St. 
Regis,  N.Y.  The  basis  for  such  a  system  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  86-555  (Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act  of  1960)  and  Canadian  legislation  of 
August  1,  1960,  to  amend  the  Canada  Shipping 
Act. 

Under  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  has  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  the  operations  of  U.S.  pilots  in 
such  a  system.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  certain  arrangements  with  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  Canada  for  coordination  of,  and 
participation  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  pilots  in,  the 
pilotage  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  above-men- 
tioned waters  of  both  countries.  Section  6  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  provides  that  written 
arrangements  between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Canadian  agency  shall  be  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Written  arrangements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Minister  of  Transport  of  Can- 
ada as  the  head  of  the  appropriate  agency  of 
Canada  are  covered  in  an  annex  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  exchange  of  notes.  These  arrange- 
ments provide  for  the  basis  of  participation  by 
U.S.  pilots  registered  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  by  Canadian  pilots  registered  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
coordination  in  the  number  of  pilots  to  be  regis- 
tered; the  dispatching  of  pilots  and  use  of  fa- 
cilities by  pilotage  pools ;  rates,  charges,  and  con- 
ditions for  the  performance  of  pilotage  services ; 
sharing  of  revenues  and  expenses  by  pools,  and 
accounting  in  connection  therewith;  and  the  re- 
porting of  violation  of  regulations.1 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.     Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.    Entered  into 
force  September  17, 1953.     TIAS  2847. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Switzerland,  October  3,  1960; 

Italy,  December  6,  1960. 
Adherence  deposited:  Haiti,  March  24,  1961. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail, with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 


1  For  texts  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  note  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  annex  thereto,  together  with 
the  Canadian  Ambassador's  note  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
308  dated  May  12. 


1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.    TIAS  4202. 
Ratification  deposited:   Saudi  Arabia    (with   reserv 

tions),March6,  1961. 
Adherence  deposited:  Dahomey,  April  27, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and  fim 
protocol.  Signed  at  Washington  November  15,  195< 
Entered  into  force  April  19,  1960.  TIAS  4460. 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  May  4,  IS 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  1 

texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement 

Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  August  17,  195 

Signature:  Ghana,  April  24, 1961. 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Argentina 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 

Geneva  November  18,  I960.1    Becomes  effective  betwe 

Argentina  and  any  participating  government  on  30 

day  following  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise, 

Argentina  and  that  government. 

Signatures:  Argentina  (subject  to  ratification),  Fran 

and  Uruguay,  November  18,  1960 ;  Chile,  November 

1960 ;  Belgium,  Finland,  and  Peru,  November  24,  IS" 

Austria  (subject  to  ratification),  November  25,  19( 

Brazil    (subject   to  ratification),   January  3,   IS" 

Norway,  January  27,  1961 ;  Israel,  February  9,  19 

Luxembourg,  February  24,  1961;  Canada,  April 

1961 ;  Denmark,  April  21, 1961 ;  Netherlands,  April 

1961 ;  United  Kingdom,  May  1,  1961 ;  United  Stat 

May  4, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  t 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-170! 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Rio  de  Janei 
May  4,  1961.     Entered  into  force  May  4,  1961. 

Greece 

Agreement  concerning  the  uses  of  the  drachmas  deposit 
under  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  Ja* 
ary  7, 1960  ( TIAS  4403 ) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  n< 
at  Athens  April  20  and  29,  1961.  Entered  into  fc 
April  29,  1961. 

Israel 

Agreement   amending   and  extending  the   agreement 
July  26,  1956   (TIAS  3612),  for  financing  certain  e 
cational  exchange  programs.     Effected  by  exchange  I 
notes  at  Tel  Aviv  March  23  and  April  30, 1961.    Enter 
into  force  April  30, 1961. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  e 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-170, 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Effected  by  ■ 
change  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  May  10,  1961.  EnteJ 
into  force  May  10,  1961. 

Senegal 

Agreement  relating  to  economic,  financial,  technical,  M 
related  assistance.  Signed  at  Washington  May  >, 
1961.     Entered  into  force  May  13,  1961. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Jnited  States  To  Establish  Mission 
accredited  to  The  West  Indies 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  12  that  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  States  intends  to  estab- 
sh  a  mission  accredited  to  the  federation  of  The 
Pest  Indies.  This  action  was  taken  following 
>nsultation  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
[ingdom  and  of  the  federation.  The  mission  will 
i  formally  established  in  July  of  this  year  and 
ill  be  located  in  Trinidad,  the  capital  site  of  the 
sderation. 

This  action  is  responsive  to  the  expansion  of 
riitical,  economic,  and  military  ties  between  the 
nited  States  and  The  West  Indies.  On  Febru- 
7  10  a  new  defense  areas  agreement  was  con- 
uded  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
deration; x  and  the  United  States,  through  both 
lbhc  and  private  agencies,  is  cooperating  in  the 
onomic  development  programs  of  the  federation 
id  its  unit  territories. 

As  head  of  the  mission  President  Kennedy  has 
signated  Ivan  B.  White,  Foreign  Service  officer, 
tio  will  serve  as  U.S.  special  representative  with 
e  personal  rank  of  Ambassador. 

'puty  Assistant  Secretary  Appointed 
r  Politicomilitary  Affairs 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  19  (press 
ease  331)  the  appointment  of  Jeffrey  C.  Kitchen  as 
puty  Assistant  Secretary  for  Politicomilitary  Af- 
rs.    In  this  capacity  Mr.  Kitchen  has  been  assigned  to 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
airs  and  will  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
ior  officials  of  the  Department  on  matters  of  mutual 
erest  to  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense, 
"he  appointment  of  Mr.  Kitchen  is  part  of  the  continu- 

effort  by  Secretary  Rusk  to  strengthen  the  Depart- 
Qt  of  State  and  to  enable  the  Department  to  provide 
dership  and  timely  foreign  policy  guidance  to  other 
artments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned 


with  international  affairs.  The  increasing  interrelation- 
ship of  diplomacy  and  modern  military  problems  requires 
effective  integration  of  foreign  policy  and  military  policy 
in  order  to  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Kitchen  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  assuring 
that  key  policy  and  operating  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  military  services  are  informed  and 
advised  on  foreign  policy  considerations  affecting  their 
responsibilities  and  similarly,  in  the  case  of  key  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State,  that  they  are  aware  of  cur- 
rent and  future  military  considerations  affecting  their 
foreign  policy  responsibilities. 


Designations 


J.  Wayne  Fredericks  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs,  effective  May  4.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  311  dated  May  11.)' 

Arturo  Morales  Carrion  as  Interim  Representative  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  effective  May  15.  (For  biographic  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  318  dated 
May  15.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6, 1961,  p.  350. 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  298  dated  May  8,  for  release  May  13 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  May  13  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942,  Volume  III,  Europe, 
one  of  a  series  of  six  regular  volumes  giving  the  docu- 
mentary record  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1942.  One  volume  of  this  series  has  already 
been  published :  Volume  I,  General,  The  British  Common- 
wealth, The  Far  East.  There  has  also  been  published  a 
special  Foreign  Relations  volume  for  1942  on  China. 

Volume  III  contains  the  sections  on  Iceland,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Vatican,  and  Yugoslavia.  All  the  subjects  treated  relate 
to  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II.  Volume  II  for  1942, 
which  is  in  process  of  preparation,  will  cover  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  European  countries  in  alphabetical 
order  from  Belgium  to  Greece. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942, 
Volume  III,  Europe  (869  pp.)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $3.25  each. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 
Employment  Information— United  States  Department  of 
State  (Revised).  Pub.  7130.  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  Series  98.    37  pp.    20^. 

This  pamphlet  outlines  the  requirements  for  employment 
in  the  Department  of  State,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  manner  in  which  appointments  are  made  under 
both  systems. 

Foreign  Affairs.  (Excerpt  from  President  Kennedy's 
Itate  of  the  Union  Message  January  30, 1961).  Pub.  7140. 
General  Foreign  Policy  Series  162.  14  pp.  Limited 
distribution. 

A  pamphlet  containing  an  excerpt  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's State  of  the  Union  Message. 
Establishment.  TIAS  4625.  29  pp.  15tf. 
Convention,  with  protocol  and  joint  declaration  with 
taS T  Signed  at  Paris  November  25  1959  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  Washington  November  21,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  December  21,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4626.  12  pp. 
lOtf. 

Agreement  with  Ecuador.  Signed  at  Quito  September  27, 
I960  Entered  into  force  September  27, 1960.  With  memo- 
randum of  understanding  and  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Quito  September  27  and  28,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4628.  6  pp. 
5tf 

Agreement    with    China,    amending    the    agreement  _  of 
August  30,  1960.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Taipei 
October  31,  1960.    Entered  into  force  October  31,  19b0. 
Settlement  of  Claims  of  United  States  Nationals.    TIAS 
4629.     6  pp.     50. 

Protocol  with  Poland,  relating  to  article  5  of  the  agree- 
ment of  July  16,  1960— Signed  at  Warsaw  November  29, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  November  29, 1960. 
Insured  Parcel  Post.  TIAS  4630.  30  pp.  15tf. 
Agreement  with  Republic  of  Korea— Signed  at  Seoul 
July  15,  1960,  and  at  Washington  August  17,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1, 1961. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4633.  11  pp. 
100. 

Agreement  with  France.  With  minute  of  understanding 
and  exchanges  of  notes— Signed  at  Paris  November  4, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  November  4, 1960. 


TIAS  4634.     6  pp. 


Agreement  with  Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  N 

Vember    5,    1957.      Exchange   of    notes— Signed    at   R 

de  Janeiro  October  14  and  November  5,  1960.     Enter. 

into  force  November  5,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4637.    9  p 

10t- 

Agreement  with  Viet-Nam.     Exchange  of  notes— Sign 

at  Saigon  October  28,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Octotr 

28,  1960. 

Defense:  Loan  of  Additional  Vessels.    TIAS  4638.    5  i 

Agreement  with  Chile.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  3 
Washington  December  2,  and  7,  1960.  Entered  into  foil 
December  7,  1960. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

50. 

Agreement  with  China,  amending  the  agreement  of 
August  30,  1960,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Taipei  December  1,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  1,  1960. 

United  States  Educational  Commission  in  Japan.  TIAS 
4635.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  with  Japan,  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1958.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  De- 
cember 2,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  2,  1960. 

United  States  of  America  Educational  Commission  in 
Brazil.    TIAS  4636.    4  pp.    5tf. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  15-21 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Releases  issued  prior  to  May  15  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  270  of  April 
28;  275  of  May  1;  292  of  May  6;  298  and  300  of 
May  8 ;  301  and  303  of  May  9 ;  306  of  May  10;  and' 
308  and  313  of  May  12. 

Subject 
Everton  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  tc 

Burma  (biographic  details). 
U.S.  participation  in  international  con- 

Morales    Carrion    designated   Interin 
U.S.   Representative  to   OAS    (bio 
graphic  details). 
Holmes  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  tc 

Iran  (biographic  details). 
Martin:  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act. 
Chapman  sworn  in  as  Special  Assistant 
to    Secretary   and    Coordinator   foi 
International    Labor    Affairs    (bio 
graphic  details). 
Mauritania  credentials  (rewrite). 
Economic  mission  to  Nigeria. 
Kohler :  Ohio  State  University. 
Bonsai   sworn   in   as   Ambassador  t< 

Morocco  (biographic  details). 
Cultural  exchange  (Sierra  Leone). 
Williams :    New    York    State    divisioi 
of  American  Negro  Centennial  Ail 
thority.  .     . 

Cultural   exchange    (Latin  America) 
Carnahan  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  t< 
Sierra   Leone    (biographic  details) 
Cultural  exchange  (Lebanon). 
Kitchen   appointed   Deputy   Assistan 
Secretary    for    Politicomilitary   At 
fairs  (rewrite). 
Williams  :  Wichita  Urban  League. 
Williams:      "Africa's      Challenge 
America's    Position    of    Free-Worl 
Leadership." 
Cultural  exchange  (Venezuela). 
Coombs :  conference  of  African  state 
on  education. 


No. 

Date 

*315 

5/15 

*317 

5/15 

*318 

5/15 

*319 

5/15 

t320 

5/16 

*321 

5/16 

322 
323 

t324 
*325 

5/16 
5/16 
5/16 
5/17 

*326 

*327 

5/17 
5/17 

*328 
*329 

5A8 
5/18 

*330 
331 

5/18 
5/19 

*332 
t333 


*334 
f335 


5/19 
5/19 


5/19 
5/19 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Jrgent  National  Needs 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  my  copartners 
a  government,  gentlemen — and  ladies :  The  Con- 
titution  imposes  upon  me  the  obligation  to  "from 
ime  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of 
he  State  of  the  Union."  While  this  has  tradition- 
lly  been  interpreted  as  an  annual  affair,  this 
radition  has  been  broken  in  extraordinary  times. 

These  are  extraordinary  times.  And  we  face  an 
xtraordinary  challenge.  Our  strength  as  well  as 
ur  convictions  have  imposed  upon  this  nation  the 
ole  of  leader  in  freedom's  cause. 

No  role  in  history  could  be  more  difficult  or  more 
nportant.  We  stand  for  freedom.  That  is  our 
onviction  for  ourselves — that  is  our  only  commit- 
ment to  others.  No  friend,  no  neutral,  and  no  ad- 
ersary  should  think  otherwise.  We  are  not 
gainst  any  man — or  any  nation — or  any  system — 
xcept  as  it  is  hostile  to  freedom.  Nor  am  I  here 
J  present  a  new  military  doctrine,  bearing  any 
ne  name  or  aimed  at  any  one  area.  I  am  here  to 
romote  the  freedom  doctrine. 


The  great  battleground  for  the  defense  and  ex- 
ansion  of  freedom  today  is  the  whole  southern 
alf  of  the  globe— Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa, 
nd  the  Middle  East— the  lands  of  the  rising 
eoples.  Their  revolution  is  the  greatest  in  human 
istory.  They  seek  an  end  to  injustice,  tyranny, 
nd  exploitation.  More  than  an  end,  they  seek  a 
eginning. 

And  theirs  is  a  revolution  which  we  would  sup- 
ort  regardless  of  the  cold  war  and  regardless  of 
hich  political  or  economic  route  they  should 
loose  to  freedom. 


!    Delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
'ay  25  (White  House  press  release ;  as-delivered  text). 


For  the  adversaries  of  freedom  did  not  create  the 
revolution;  nor  did  they  create  the  conditions 
which  compel  it.  But  they  are  seeking  to  ride  the 
crest  of  its  wave — to  capture  it  for  themselves. 

Yet  their  aggression  is  more  often  concealed 
than  open.  They  have  fired  no  missiles ;  and  their 
troops  are  seldom  seen.  They  send  arms,  agitators, 
aid,  technicians,  and  propaganda  to  every  troubled 
area.  But  where  fighting  is  required,  it  is  usually 
done  by  others — by  guerrillas  striking  at  night, 
by  assassins  striking  alone — assassins  who  have 
taken  the  lives  of  4,000  civil  officers  in  the  last 
12  months  in  Viet-Nam  alone — by  subversives  and 
saboteurs  and  insurrectionists,  who  in  some  cases 
control  whole  areas  inside  of  independent  nations. 

With  these  formidable  weapons,  the  adversaries 
of  freedom  plan  to  consolidate  their  territory — to 
exploit,  to  control,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  world's  newest  nations ;  and  they  have  am- 
bitions to  do  it  before  the  end  of  this  decade.  It 
is  a  contest  of  will  and  purpose  as  well  as  force  and 
violence — a  battle  for  minds  and  souls  as  well  as 
lives  and  territory.  And  in  that  contest  we  can- 
not stand  aside. 

We  stand,  as  we  have  always  stood  from  our 
earliest  beginnings,  for  the  independence  and 
equality  of  nations.  This  nation  was  born  of 
revolution  and  raised  in  freedom.  And  we  do  not 
intend  to  leave  an  open  road  for  despotism. 

There  is  no  single  simple  policy  which  meets  this 
challenge.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  no  one 
nation  has  the  power  or  the  wisdom  to  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  world  or  manage  its  revolution- 
ary tides — that  extending  our  commitments  does 
not  always  increase  our  security — that  any  initia- 
tive carries  with  it  the  risk  of  a  temporary  defeat- 
that  nuclear  weapons  cannot  prevent  subversion — 
that  no  free  peoples  can  be  kept  free  without  will 
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and  energy  of  their  own — and  that  no  two  nations 
or  situations  are  exactly  alike. 

Yet  there  is  much  we  can  do — and  must  do.  The 
proposals  I  bring  before  you  are  numerous  and 
varied.  They  arise  from  the  host  of  special  op- 
portunities and  dangers  which  have  become  in- 
creasingly clear  in  recent  months.  Taken  together, 
I  believe  that  they  can  mark  another  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  as  a  people.  I  am  here  to  ask  the 
help  of  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  approving 
these  necessary  measures. 

II.  Economic  and  Social  Progress  at  Home 

The  first  and  basic  task  confronting  this  nation 
this  year  was  to  turn  recession  into  recovery.  An 
affirmative  antirecession  program,  initiated  with 
your  cooperation,  supported  the  natural  forces  in 
the  private  sector;  and  our  economy  is  now  enjoy- 
ing renewed  confidence  and  energy.  The  reces- 
sion has  been  halted.     Recovery  is  underway. 

But  the  task  of  abating  unemployment  and 
achieving  a  full  use  of  our  resources  does  remain  a 
serious  challenge  for  us  all.  Large-scale  unem- 
ployment during  a  recession  is  bad  enough;  large- 
scale  unemployment  during  a  period  of  prosperity 
would  be  intolerable. 

I  am  therefore  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
new  manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram, to  train  or  retrain  several  hundred  thousand 
workers  particularly  in  those  areas  where  we  have 
seen  chronic  unemployment  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological factors  and  new  occupational  skills  over 
a  4-year  period,  in  order  to  replace  those  skills 
made  obsolete  by  automation  and  industrial 
change  with  the  new  skills  which  the  new  processes 
demand. 

It  should  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  all  that  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  restoring  world  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  halting  the  outflow  of  gold,  and  im- 
proving our  balance  of  payments.  During  the  last 
2  months,  our  gold  stocks  actually  increased  by  $17 
million,  compared  to  a  loss  of  $635  million  during 
the  last  2  months  of  1960.  We  must  maintain  this 
progress — and  this  will  require  the  cooperation 
and  restraint  of  everyone.  As  recovery  progresses, 
there  will  be  temptations  to  seek  unjustified  price 
and  wage  increases.  These  we  cannot  afford. 
They  will  only  handicap  our  efforts  to  compete 
abroad  and  to  achieve  full  recovery  here  at  home. 
Labor  and  management  must — and  I  am  confident 
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that  they  will — pursue  responsible  wage  and  pric 
policies  in  these  critical  times.  I  look  to  the  Pre 
dent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Managemer 
Policy  to  give  a  strong  lead  in  this  direction. 

Moreover,  if  the  budget  deficit  now  increased 
the  needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  within  max 
ageable  proportions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hokj 
tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards ;  and  I  reque 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  this  regard — t 
refrain  from  adding  funds  or  programs,  desirabl 
as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget,  to  end  the  posts 
deficit,  as  my  predecessor  also  recommende 
through  increased  rates — a  deficit  incidentally,  thi 
year,  which  exceeds  the  fiscal  year  1962  cost  of  al 
the  space  and  defense  measures  that  I  am  sub 
mitting  today— to  provide  full  pay-as-you-g 
highway  financing,  and  to  close  those  tax  loop, 
holes  earlier  specified.  Our  security  and  progres 
cannot  be  cheaply  purchased ;  and  their  price  mus. 
be  found  in  what  we  all  forgo  as  well  as  what 
all  must  pay. 

III.  Economic  and  Social  Progress  Abroad 

I  stress  the  strength  of  our  economy  because  j 
is  essential  to  the  strength  of  our  nation, 
what  is  true  in  our  case  is  true  in  the  case  of  otht 
countries.  Their  strength  in  the  struggle  for  free 
dom  depends  on  the  strength  of  their  economi 
and  their  social  progress. 

We  would  be  badly  mistaken  to  consider  the 
problems  in  military  terms  alone.  For  no  amoi 
of  arms  and  armies  can  help  stabilize  those  gover 
ments  which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  achie^ 
social  and  economic  reform  and  developmer 
Military  pacts  cannot  help  nations  whose  sock 
injustice  and  economic  chaos  invite  insurgency  ar 
penetration  and  subversion.  The  most  skillfi 
counterguerrilla  efforts  cannot  succeed  where 
local  population  is  too  caught  up  in  its  own  mis 
to  be  concerned  about  the  advance  of  communis 

But  for  those  who  share  this  view,  we  stai 
ready  now,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  provide  ge 
erously  of  our  skills,  and  our  capital,  and  our  foe 
to  assist  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  natie 
to  reach  their  goals  in  freedom — to  help  them 
fore  they  are  engulfed  in  crisis. 

This  is  also  our  great  opportunity  in  1961. 
we  grasp  it,  then  subversion  to  prevent  its  sue 
is  exposed  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  keep  the 
nations  from  either  being  free  or  equal.  But 
we  do  not  pursue  it,  and  if  they  do  not  pursue 
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he  bankruptcy  of  unstable  governments,  one  by 
ne,  and  of  unfulfilled  hopes  will  surely  lead  to  a 
aries  of  totalitarian  receiverships. 
Earlier  in  the  year  I  outlined  to  the  Congress  a 
ew  program  for  aiding  emerging  nations ; 2  and 
;  is  my  intention  to  transmit  shortly  draft  legisla- 
ion  to  implement  this  program,  to  establish  a  new 
Let  for  International  Development,  and  to  add  to 
ie  figures  previously  requested,  in  view  of  the 
cvift  pace  of  critical  events,  an  additional  $250 
lillion  for  a  Presidential  Contingency  Fund,  to  be 
sed  only  upon  a  Presidential  determination  in 
ich  case,  with  regular  and  complete  reports  to  the 
Congress  in  each  case,  when  there  is  a  sudden  and 
straordinary  drain  upon  our  regular  funds  which 
re  cannot  foresee — as  illustrated  by  recent  events 
1  southeast  Asia — and  it  makes  necessary  the  use 
E  this  emergency  reserve.  The  total  amount  re- 
aested— now  raised  to  $2.65  billion— is  both 
animal  and  crucial.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
ho  is  concerned,  as  we  all  are,  about  the  growing 
ireats  to  freedom  around  the  globe — and  is  asking 
hat  more  we  can  do  as  a  people — can  weaken  or 
jpose  the  single  most  important  program  avail- 
3le  for  building  the  frontiers  of  freedom. 


All  that  I  have  said  makes  it  clear  that  we  are 
igaged  in  a  worldwide  struggle  in  which  we  bear 
heavy  burden  to  preserve  and  promote  the  ideals 
iat  we  share  with  all  mankind,  or  have  alien  ideals 
>rced  upon  them.  That  struggle  has  highlighted 
e  role  of  our  Information  Agency.  It  is  essential 
at  the  funds  previously  requested  for  this  effort 
i  not  only  approved  in  full  but  increased  by 
:,400,000,  to  a  total  just  over  $121  million. 
This  new  request  is  for  additional  radio  and 
levision  to  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia, 
lese  tools  are  particularly  effective  and  essential 

the  cities  and  villages  of  those  great  continents 

a  means  of  reaching  millions  of  uncertain 
oples  to  tell  them  of  our  interest  in  their  fight 
r  freedom.    In  Latin  America  we  are  proposing 

increase  our  Spanish  and  Portuguese  broad- 
sts  to  a  total  of  154  hours  a  week,  compared  to 

hours  today,  none  of  which  is  in  Portuguese, 
e  language  of  about  one-third  of  the  people  of 
»uth  America.  The  Soviets,  Eed  Chinese,  and 
jtellites  already  broadcast  into  Latin  America 

■ 
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more  than  134  hours  a  week  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. Communist  China  alone  does  more  public 
information  broadcasting  in  our  own  hemisphere 
than  we  do.  Moreover,  powerful  propaganda 
broadcasts  from  Habana  now  are  heard  through- 
out Latin  America,  encouraging  new  revolutions 
in  several  countries. 

Similarly,  in  Laos,  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  we  must  communicate  our  determination 
and  support  to  those  upon  whom  our  hopes  for 
resisting  the  Communist  tide  in  that  continent  ulti- 
mately depend.    Our  interest  is  in  the  truth. 

V.  Our  Partnership  for  Self-Defense 

But  while  we  talk  of  sharing  and  building  and 
the  competition  of  ideas,  others  talk  of  arms  and 
threaten  war.  So  we  have  learned  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses strong  and  to  cooperate  with  others  in  a 
partnership  of  self-defense.  The  events  of  recent 
weeks  have  caused  us  to  look  anew  at  these  efforts. 

The  center  of  freedom's  defense  is  our  network 
of  world  alliances,  extending  from  NATO,  recom- 
mended by  a  Democratic  President  and  approved 
by  a  Republican  Congress,  to  SEATO,  recom- 
mended by  a  Republican  President  and  approved 
by  a  Democratic  Congress.  These  alliances  were 
constructed  in  the  1940's  and  1950's;  it  is  our  task 
and  responsibility  in  the  sixties  to  strengthen  them. 

To  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  power — and 
power  relationships  have  changed — we  have  en- 
dorsed an  increased  emphasis  on  NATO  conven- 
tional strength.  At  the  same  time  we  are  affirming 
our  conviction  that  the  NATO  nuclear  deterrent 
must  also  be  kept  strong.  I  have  made  clear  our 
intention  to  commit  to  the  NATO  command,  for 
this  purpose,  the  five  Polaris  submarines  originally 
suggested  by  President  Eisenhower,  with  the  pos- 
sibility, if  needed,  of  more  to  come. 

Second,  a  major  part  of  our  partnership  for  self- 
defense  is  the  military  assistance  program.  The 
main  burden  of  local  defense  against  local  attack, 
subversion,  insurrection,  or  guerrilla  warfare  must 
of  necessity  rest  with  local  forces.  Where  these 
forces  have  the  necessary  will  and  capacity  to  cope 
with  such  threats,  our  intervention  is  rarely  neces- 
sary or  helpful.  Where  the  will  is  present  and  only 
capacity  is  lacking,  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram can  be  of  help. 

But  this  program,  like  economic  assistance, 
needs  a  new  emphasis.   It  cannot  be  extended  with- 
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out  regard  to  the  social,  political,  and  military 
reforms  essential  to  internal  respect  and  stability. 
The  equipment  and  training  provided  must  be 
tailored  to  legitimate  local  needs  and  to  our  own 
foreign  and  military  policies,  not  to  our  supply  of 
military  stocks  or  a  local  leader's  desire  for  mili- 
tary display.  And  military  assistance  can,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  military  purposes,  make  a  contribution 
to  economic  progress,  as  do  our  own  Army 
Engineers. 

In  an  earlier  message  I  requested  $1.6  billion  for 
military  assistance,3  stating  that  this  would  main- 
tain existing  force  levels  but  that  I  could  not  fore- 
see how  much  more  might  be  required.  It  is  now 
clear  that  this  is  not  enough.  The  present  crisis 
in  southeast  Asia,  on  which  the  Vice  President  has 
made  a  valuable  report,  the  rising  threat  of  com- 
munism in  Latin  America,  the  increasing  arms 
traffic  in  Africa,  and  all  the  new  pressures  on  every 
nation  found  on  the  map  by  tracing  your  finger 
along  the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc  in  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East — all  make  clear  the  dimen- 
sion of  our  needs. 

I  therefore  request  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
total  of  $1,885  billion  for  military  assistance  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year — an  amount  less  than  that  re- 
quested a  year  ago,  but  a  minimum  which  must  be 
assured  if  we  are  to  help  those  nations  make  secure 
their  independence.  This  must  be  prudently  and 
wisely  spent,  and  that  will  be  our  common  en- 
deavor. Military  and  economic  assistance  has  been 
a  heavy  burden  on  our  citizens  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  recognize  the  strong  pressures  against  it; 
but  this  battle  is  far  from  over— it  is  reaching  a 
crucial  stage,  and  I  believe  we  should  participate 
in  it.  We  cannot  merely  state  our  opposition  to 
totalitarian  advance  without  paying  the  price  of 
helping  those  now  under  the  greatest  pressures. 

VI.  Our  Own  Military  and  Intelligence  Shield 

In  line  with  these  developments  I  have  directed 
a  further  reinforcement  of  our  own  capacity  to 
deter  or  resist  nonnuclear  aggression.  In  the  con- 
ventional field,  with  one  exception,  I  find  no  pres- 
ent need  for  large  new  levies  of  men.  What  is 
needed  is  rather  a  change  of  position  to  give  us 
still  further  increases  in  flexibility. 

Therefore  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  undertake  a  reorganization  and  modern- 
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ization  of  the  Army's  divisional  structure,  t 
increase  its  nonnuclear  firepower,  to  improve  it 
tactical  mobility  in  any  environment,  to  insure  it 
flexibility  to  meet  any  direct  or  indirect  threat,  t 
facilitate  its  coordination  with  our  major  allies 
and  to  provide  more  modern  mechanized  division 
in  Europe  and  bring  our  equipment  up  to  dat( 
and  new  airborne  brigades  in  both  the  Pacific  an< 
Europe. 

And  secondly,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a* 
additional  $100  million  to  begin  the  procuremen 
task  necessary  to  reequip  this  new  Army  structu 
with  the  most  modern  material.  New  helicopter; 
new  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  new  howit2 
ers,  for  example,  must  be  obtained  now. 

Third,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defens 
to  expand  rapidly  and  substantially,  in  coopert 
tion  with  our  allies,  the  orientation  of  existi 
forces  for  the  conduct  of  nonnuclear  war,  part 
military  operations,  and  sublimited  or  unconvei 
tional  wars. 

In  addition,  our  special  forces  and  unconver 
tional  warfare  units  will  be  increased  and  n 
oriented.    Throughout  the  services  new  emphas 
must  be  placed  on  the  special  skills  and  language 
which  are  required  to  work  with  local  population 
Fourth,  the  Army  is  developing  plans  to  mal 
possible  a  much  more  rapid  deployment  of  a  maj 
portion  of  its  highly  trained  reserve  forces.   Wh 
these  plans   are   completed   and   the   reserve 
strengthened,  2  combat-equipped  divisions,  p 
their  supporting  forces — a  total  of  89,000  men 
could  be  ready  in  an  emergency  for  operations  wi 
but  3  weeks'  notice,  2  more  divisions  with  but 
weeks'  notice,  and  6  additional  divisions  and  the 
supporting  forces,  making  a  total  of  10  division 
could  be  deployable  with  less  than  8  weeks'  notic 
In  short,  these  new  plans  will  allow  us  to  almo 
double  the  combat  power  of  the  Army  in  less  th. 
2  months,  compared  to  the  nearly  9  months  her 
tofore  required. 

Fifth,  to  enhance  the  already  formidable  abilit 
of  the  Marine  Corps  to  respond  to  limited  wt 
emergencies,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  $( 
million  to  increase  Marine  Corps  strength  1 
190,000  men.  This  will  increase  the  initial  in 
pact  and  staying  power  of  our  three  Marine  div 
sions  and  three  air  wings  and  provide  a  traine 
nucleus  for  further  expansion,  if  necessary  f< 
self-defense. 
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Finally,  to  cite  one  other  area  of  activities  that 
ire  both  legitimate  and  necessary  as  a  means  of 
elf -defense  in  an  age  of  hidden  perils,  our  whole 
intelligence  effort  must  be  reviewed  and  its  co- 
gdination  with  other  elements  of  policy  assured. 
?he  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  en- 
itled  to  know  that  we  will  institute  whatever  new 
rganization,  policies,  and  control  are  necessary. 

II.  Civil  Defense 

One  major  element  of  the  national  security  pro- 
ram  which  this  nation  has  never  squarely  faced 
p  to  is  civil  defense.  This  problem  arises  not 
rom  present  trends  but  from  national  inaction  in 
rhich  most  of  us  have  participated.  In  the  past 
ecade  we  have  intermittently  considered  a  variety 
f  programs,  but  we  have  never  adopted  a  con- 
istent  policy.  Public  considerations  have  been 
irgely  characterized  by  apathy,  indifference,  and 
kepticism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
ivil  defense  plans  have  been  so  far-reaching  and 
nrealistic  that  they  have  not  gained  essential  sup- 
ort. 

This  administration  has  been  looking  hard  at 
sactly  what  civil  defense  can  and  cannot  do.  It 
innot  be  obtained  cheaply.  It  cannot  give  an  as- 
lrance  of  blast  protection  that  will  be  proof 
gainst  surprise  attack  or  guaranteed  against  ob- 
>lescence  or  destruction.  And  it  cannot  deter  a 
uclear  attack. 

We  will  deter  an  enemy  from  making  a  nuclear 
ttack  only  if  our  retaliatory  power  is  so  strong 
ad  so  invulnerable  that  he  knows  he  would  be 
sstroyed  by  our  response.  If  we  have  that 
rength,  civil  defense  is  not  needed  to  deter  an 
-tack.  If  we  should  ever  lack  it,  civil  defense 
ould  not  be  an  adequate  substitute. 
But  this  deterrent  concept  assumes  rational  cal- 
ilations  by  rational  men.  And  the  history  of  this 
lanet,  and  particularly  the  history  of  the  20th 
■ntury,  is  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  possibl- 
es of  an  irrational  attack,  a  miscalculation,  an 
scidental  war,  or  a  war  of  escalation  in  which  the 
akes  by  each  side  gradually  increase  to  the  point 
:  maximum  danger  which  cannot  be  either  fore- 
men or  deterred.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  civil  de- 
|>nse  can  be  readily  justifiable — as  insurance  for 
|ie  civilian  population  in  case  of  an  enemy  mis- 
[ilculation.  It  is  insurance  we  trust  will  never 
)  needed — but  insurance  which  we  could  never 


forgive  ourselves  for  forgoing  in  the  event  of 
catastrophe. 

Once  the  validity  of  this  concept  is  recognized, 
there  is  no  point  in  delaying  the  initiation  of  a 
nationwide  long-range  program  of  identifying 
present  fallout  shelter  capacity  and  providing 
shelter  in  new  and  existing  structures.  Such  a 
program  would  protect  millions  of  people  against 
the  hazards  of  radioactive  fallout  in  the  event  of 
a  large-scale  nuclear  attack.  Effective  perform- 
ance of  the  entire  program  not  only  requires  new 
legislative  authority  and  more  funds  but  also 
sound  organizational  arrangements. 

Therefore,  under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Keorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  I  am  assign- 
ing responsibility  for  this  program  to  the  top  ci- 
vilian authority  already  responsible  for  continen- 
tal defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is 
important  that  this  function  remain  civilian,  in 
nature  and  leadership;  and  this  feature  will  not 
be  changed. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
will  be  reconstituted  as  a  small  staff  agency  to  as- 
sist in  the  coordination  of  these  functions.  To 
more  accurately  describe  its  role,  its  title  should  be 
changed  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

As  soon  as  those  newly  charged  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities have  prepared  new  authorization  and 
appropriation  requests,  such  requests  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  a  much  strength- 
ened Federal-State  civil  defense  program.  Such 
a  program  will  provide  Federal  funds  for  identi- 
fying fallout  shelter  capacity  in  existing  struc- 
tures, and  it  will  include,  where  appropriate,  in- 
corporation of  shelter  in  Federal  buildings,  new 
requirements  for  shelter  in  buildings  constructed 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  matching  grants  and 
other  incentives  for  constructing  shelter  in  State 
and  local  and  private  buildings. 

Federal  appropriations  for  civil  defense  in  fiscal 
1962  under  this  program  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
more  than  triple  the  pending  budget  requests ;  and 
they  will  increase  sharply  in  subsequent  years. 
Financial  participation  will  also  be  required  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  from  private  citi- 
zens. But  no  insurance  is  cost-free;  and  every 
American  citizen  and  his  community  must  decide 
for  themselves  whether  this  form  of  survival  in- 
surance justifies  the  expenditure  of  effort,  time, 
and  money.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
does. 
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VIII.  Disarmament 

I  cannot  end  this  discussion  of  defense  and  arm- 
aments without  emphasizing  our  strongest  hope: 
the  creation  of  an  orderly  world  where  disarma- 
ment will  be  possible.  Our  arms  do  not  prepare 
for  war;  they  are  efforts  to  discourage  and  resist 
the  adventures  of  others  that  could  end  in  war. 

That  is  why  it  is  consistent  with  these  efforts 
that  we  continue  to  press  for  properly  safeguarded 
disarmament  measures.  At  Geneva,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  put  forward 
concrete  proposals  to  make  clear  our  wish  to  meet 
the  Soviets  halfway  in  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  * — the  first  significant  but  essential  step  on 
the  road  toward  disarmament.  Up  to  now  their 
response  has  not  been  what  we  hoped,  but  Mr. 
[Arthur  H.]  Dean  returned  last  night  to  Geneva 
and  we  intend  to  go  the  last  mile  in  patience  to 
secure  this  gain  if  we  can. 

Meanwhile  we  are  determined  to  keep  disarma- 
ment high  on  our  agenda — to  make  an  intensified 
effort  to  develop  acceptable  political  and  technical 
alternatives  to  the  present  arms  race.  To  this  end 
I  shall  send  to  the  Congress  a  measure  to  establish 
a  strengthened  and  enlarged  disarmament  agency. 

IX.  Space 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  win  the  battle  that  is  now 
going  on  around  the  world  between  freedom  and 
tyranny,  the  dramatic  achievements  in  space  which 
occurred  in  recent  weeks  should  have  made  clear 
to  us  all,  as  did  the  sputnik  in  1957,  the  impact  of 
this  adventure  on  the  minds  of  men  everywhere, 
who  are  attempting  to  make  a  determination  of 
which  road  they  should  take.  Since  early  in  my 
term,  our  efforts  in  space  have  been  under  review. 
With  the  advice  of  the  Vice  President,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Space  Council,  we  have  ex- 
amined where  we  are  strong  and  where  we  are  not, 
where  we  may  succeed  and  where  we  may  not. 
Now  it  is  time  to  take  longer  strides,  time  for  a 
great  new  American  enterprise,  time  for  this  na- 
tion to  take  a  clearly  leading  role  in  space  achieve- 
ment, which  in  many  ways  may  hold  the  key  to  our 
future  on  earth. 

I  believe  we  possess  all  the  resources  and  talents 
necessary.    But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we 


4  For  text  of  a  draft  treaty  introduced  by  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  delegations  at  Geneva  on  Apr.  18,  see  ibid.,  of  June  5, 
1961,  p.  870. 
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have  never  made  the  national  decisions  or  mar 
shaled  the  national  resources  required  for  sucl 
leadership.  We  have  never  specified  long-rang( 
goals  on  an  urgent  time  schedule,  or  managed  oui 
resources  and  our  time  so  as  to  insure  then 
fulfillment. 

Recognizing  the  head  start  obtained  by  tin; 
Soviets  with  their  large  rocket  engines,  whic 
gives  them  many  months  of  leadtime,  and  recog 
nizing  the  likelihood  that  they  will  exploit  thi 
lead  for  some  time  to  come  in  still  more  impressiv 
successes,  we  nevertheless  are  required  to  mak 
new  efforts  on  our  own.  For  while  we  canno 
guarantee  that  we  shall  one  day  be  first,  we  ca 
guarantee  that  any  failure  to  make  this  effort  wi 
make  us  last.  We  take  an  additional  risk  by  mak 
ing  it  in  full  view  of  the  world;  but  as  shown  ty 
the  feat  of  astronaut  Shepard,  this  very  risk  en 
hances  our  stature  when  we  are  successful.  Bu, 
this  is  not  merely  a  race.  Space  is  open  to  us  now 
and  our  eagerness  to  share  its  meaning  is  no 
governed  by  the  efforts  of  others.  We  go  int 
space  because,  whatever  mankind  must  undertake 
free  men  must  fully  share. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress,  above  and  beyonc 
the  increases  I  have  earlier  requested  for  spac 
activities,  to  provide  the  funds  which  are  needed  t 
meet  the  following  national  goals : 

First,  I  believe  that  this  nation  should  commi 
itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  decade 
out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returnin 
him  safely  to  the  earth.  No  single  space  projec 
in  this  period  will  be  more  impressive  to  mankind 
or  more  important  for  the  long-range  exploratioi 
of  space ;  and  none  will  be  so  difficult  or  expensiv 
to  accomplish.  We  propose  to  accelerate  develop 
ment  of  the  appropriate  lunar  space  craft.  W 
propose  to  develop  alternate  liquid  and  solid  fue 
boosters,  much  larger  than  any  now  being  de 
veloped,  until  certain  which  is  superior.  W 
propose  additional  funds  for  other  engine  develop 
ment  and  for  unmanned  explorations — explora 
tions  which  are  particularly  important  for  on 
purpose  which  this  nation  will  never  overlook 
the  survival  of  the  man  who  first  makes  this  daring 
flight.  But  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  will  not  be  one 
man  going  to  the  moon ;  if  we  make  this  judgmen 
affirmatively,  it  will  be  an  entire  nation.  For  all 
of  us  must  work  to  put  him  there. 

Secondly,  an  additional  $23  million,  togethei 
with  $7  million  already  available,  to  accelerate  de 
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'elopment  of  the  Rover  nuclear  rocket.  This  gives 
>romise  of  some  day  providing  a  means  for  even 
aore  exciting  and  ambitious  exploration  of  space, 
>erhaps  beyond  the  moon,  perhaps  to  the  very 
nd  of  the  solar  system  itself. 

Third,  an  additional  $50  million  will  make  the 
nost  of  our  present  leadership  by  accelerating  the 
ise  of  space  satellites  for  worldwide  communica- 
ions. 

Fourth,  an  additional  $75  million — of  which  $53 
lillion  is  for  the  Weather  Bureau — will  help  give 
s  at  the  earliest  possible  time  a  satellite  system 
or  worldwide  weather  observation. 

Let  it  be  clear — and  this  is  a  judgment  which 
lie  Members  of  Congress  must  finally  make — let 
t  be  clear  that  I  am  asking  the  Congress  and  the 
ountry  to  accept  a  firm  commitment  to  a  new 
ourse  of  action — a  course  which  will  last  for  many 
ears  and  carry  very  heavy  costs  of  $531  million  in 
seal  1962 — an  estimated  $7-$9  billion  additional 
ver  the  next  5  years.  If  we  are  to  go  only  half- 
ray,  or  reduce  our  sights  in  the  face  of  difficulty, 
l  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 

Now  this  is  a  choice  which  this  country  must 
lake,  and  I  am  confident  that  under  the  leader- 
hip  of  the  space  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
lie  appropriating  committees,  you  will  consider 
lie  matter  carefully. 

It  is  a  most  important  decision  that  we  make  as 

nation.  But  all  of  you  have  lived  through  the 
ist  4  years  and  have  seen  the  significance  of  space 
nd  the  adventures  in  space,  and  no  one  can  predict 
rith  certainty  what  the  ultimate  meaning  will  be 
f  mastery  of  space. 

I  believe  we  should  go  to  the  moon.  But  I  think 
very  citizen  of  this  country  as  well  as  the  Mem- 
ers  of  the  Congress  should  consider  the  matter 
irefully  in  making  their  judgment,  to  which  we 
ave  given  attention  over  many  weeks  and  months, 
ecause  it  is  a  heavy  burden  and  there  is  no  sense 
l  agreeing  or  desiring  that  the  United  States  take 
n  affirmative  position  in  outer  space  unless  we  are 
repared  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the  burdens  to 
lake  it  successful.  If  we  are  not,  we  should  de- 
ide  today  and  this  year. 

This  decision  demands  a  major  national  commit- 
lent  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower,  ma- 
Jrial,  and  facilities,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
iversion  from  other  important  activities  where 
'ley  are  already  thinly  spread.  It  means  a  degree 
jf  dedication,  organization,  and  discipline  which 


have  not  always  characterized  our  research  and 
development  efforts.  It  means  we  cannot  afford 
undue  work  stoppages,  inflated  costs  of  material  or 
talent,  wasteful  interagency  rivalries,  or  a  high 
turnover  of  key  personnel. 

New  objectives  and  new  money  cannot  solve 
these  problems.  They  could,  in  fact,  aggravate 
them  further — unless  every  scientist,  every  engi- 
neer, every  serviceman,  every  technician,  con- 
tractor, and  civil  servant  gives  his  personal  pledge 
that  this  nation  will  move  forward,  with  the  full 
speed  of  freedom,  in  the  exciting  adventure  of 
space. 

X.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  one  point :  It  is 
not  a  pleasure  for  any  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  pleasure  for  my 
predecessor,  to  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  new  appropriations  which  place  burdens  on 
our  people.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  with  some 
reluctance.  But  in  my  judgment  this  is  a  most 
serious  time  in  the  life  of  our  country  and  in  the 
life  of  freedom  around  the  globe,  and  it  is  the 
obligation,  I  believe,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  at  least  make  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  so  that  they 
can  reach  their  own  conclusions  with  that  judg- 
ment before  them.  You  must  decide  yourselves, 
as  I  have  decided,  and  I  am  confident  that  whether 
you  finally  decide  in  the  way  that  I  have  decided  or 
not,  your  judgment — as  my  judgment — is  reached 
on  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  one  point :  that 
we  are  determined,  as  a  nation,  in  1961  that  free- 
dom shall  survive  and  succeed — and  whatever  the 
peril  and  setbacks,  we  have  some  very  large 
advantages. 

The  first  is  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  and  since  the  beginning  of  history,  and 
particularly  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  liberty  has  been  winning  out  all  over  the 
globe. 

A  second  great  asset  is  that  we  are  not  alone. 
We  have  friends  and  allies  all  over  the  world  who 
share  our  devotion  to  freedom.  May  I  cite  as  a 
symbol  of  traditional  and  effective  friendship  the 
great  ally  I  am  about  to  visit — France.  I  look  for- 
ward to  my  visit  to  France  and  to  my  discussion 
with  a  great  captain  of  the  Western  World,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  as  a  meeting  of  particular  signifi- 
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cance,  permitting  the  kind  of  close  and  ranging 
consultation  that  will  strengthen  both  our  coun- 
tries and  serve  the  common  purposes  of  world- 
wide peace  and  liberty.  Such  serious  conversations 
do  not  require  a  pale  unanimity;  they  are  rather 
the  instruments  of  trust  and  understanding  over 
a  long  road. 

A  third  asset  is  our  desire  for  peace.  It  is 
sincere,  and  I  believe  the  world  knows  it.  We  are 
proving  it  in  our  patience  at  the  test-ban  table, 
and  we  are  proving  it  in  the  U.N.,  where  our  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  maintaining  that  organiza- 
tion's usefulness  as  a  protector  of  the  independence 
of  small  nations.  In  these  and  other  instances, 
the  response  of  our  opponents  has  not  been 
encouraging. 

Yet  it  is  important  that  they  should  know  that 
our  patience  at  the  bargaining  table  is  nearly  in- 
exhaustible, though  our  credulity  is  limited — that 
our  hopes  for  peace  are  unfailing,  while  our  de- 
termination to  protect  our  security  is  resolute. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  long  thought  it  wise  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  Premier  for  a  personal  ex- 
change of  views.  A  meeting  in  Vienna  turned  out 
to  be  convenient  for  us  both;  and  the  Austrian 
Government  has  kindly  made  us  welcome.  No 
formal  agenda  is  planned,  and  no  negotiation  will 
be  undertaken ;  but  we  will  make  clear  America's 
enduring  concern  is  for  both  peace  and  freedom, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
Russian  people,  that  we  seek  no  conquests,  no  satel- 
lites, no  riches,  that  we  seek  only  the  day  when 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Finally,  our  greatest  asset  in  this  struggle  is  the 
American  people — their  willingness  to  pay  the 
price  for  these  programs;  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept a  long  struggle ;  to  share  their  resources  with 
other  less  fortunate  peoples ;  to  meet  the  tax  levels 
and  close  the  tax  loopholes  I  have  requested;  to 
exercise  self-restraint  instead  of  pushing  up  wages 
or  prices,  or  overproducing  certain  crops,  or 
spreading  military  secrets,  or  urging  unessential 
expenditures  or  improper  monopolies  or  harmful 
work  stoppages;  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
the  Armed  Services  or  the  Federal  Civil  Service  or 
the  Congress;  to  strive  for  excellence  in  their 
schools,  in  their  cities,  and  in  their  physical  fitness 


and  that  of  their  children;  to  take  part  in  civil 
defense;  to  pay  higher  postal  rates  and  higher 
payroll  taxes  and  higher  teachers'  salaries,  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  society;  to  show  friend- 
ship to  students  and  visitors  from  other  lands  who 
visit  us  and  go  back  in  many  cases  to  be  the  f  uturel 
leaders,  with  an  image  of  America — and  I  want 
that  image,  and  I  know  you  do,  to  be  affirmative 
and  positive — and,  finally,  to  practice  democracy 
at  home,  in  all  States,  with  all  races,  to  respect 
each  other  and  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  citizens. 

I  have  not  asked  for  a  single  program  which  did 
not  cause  one  or  all  Americans  some  inconvenience. 
or  some  hardship,  or  some  sacrifice.  But  they 
have  responded — and  you  in  the  Congress  have  re- 
sponded to  your  duty — and  I  'feel  confident  in 
asking  today  for  a  similar  response  to  these  new 
and  larger  demands.  It  is  heartening  to  know, 
I  journey  abroad,  that  our  country  is  united  in  its 
commitment  to  freedom  and  is  ready  to  do  its 
duty. 

Letters  of  Credence 

El  Salvador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  El  Salva 
dor,  Francisco  Roberto  Lima,  presented  his  cr 
dentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  May  25.    Fc 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas 
345  dated  May  25. 

Ethiopia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ethiopia 
Berhanu  Dinke,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  May  23.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  set 
Department  of  State  press  release  342  dated 
May  23. 

New  Zealand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  New  Zea 
land,  George  Robert  Laking,  presented  his  ere 
dentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  May  24.  Foi 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
340  dated  May  24. 
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frica's  Challenge  to  America's  Position  of  Free-World  Leadership 


SJ&Rxffiffi'dffl 


oy  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  invited  to 
ldress  the  Southwestern  Conference  on  Inter- 
itional  Relations.  Your  meeting  is  one  more 
sential  contribution  to  America's  understanding 
:  the  world's  developing  nations,  and  I  applaud 
ie  initiative  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
3  graduate  program  in  international  studies.  As 
resident  Kennedy  himself  said  in  a  speech  in 
•57: 

.  .  .  just  as  foreign  policy  now  more  than  ever  influences 
e  average  American,  so  he — now  more  than  ever — influ- 
xes that  policy.  His  opinions,  his  votes,  and  his  efforts 
•fine  the  limits  of  our  policy,  provide  its  gnideposts  and 
ithorize  its  implementation.  His  attitude  toward  taxa- 
>n  and  selective  service,  foreign  aid  and  alliances,  the 
lited  Nations,  imports,  immigration,  minority  groups — 
I  of  these  have  an  impact  upon  foreign  policy  far  beyond 
s  knowledge.  Without  his  indispensable  support  and 
ralty,  no  American  foreign  policy  can  succeed.  Our 
oice,  then,  is  not  whether  public  opinion  should  influence 
r  foreign  policy,  but  whether  its  influence  is  to  be  good 
bad. 

We  can  all  agree  that  an  informed  public  opin- 
iii  is  vital  to  effective  governmental  action  in  our 
'.mocratic  society.  But  I  believe  I  can  say  that 
ere  is  a  special  need  for  Americans  to  inform 
j  emselves  about  Africa.  For  Africa  has  stepped 
om  the  shadows  with  a  suddenness  as  stunning 
the  first  news  of  sputnik — and  with  a  signifi- 
nce  as  lasting.  I  am,  therefore,  particularly 
fateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
day  the  nature  of  Africa's  challenge  to  America 
I  id  the  response  we  are  called  upon  to  make. 
I  The  daily  headlines  have  turned  our  eyes  toward 
!frica  with  growing  frequency,  and  we  are  begin- 

; 

| '  Address  made  before  the  Southwestern  Conference  on 
|ternational  Relations  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Jrman,  Okla.,  on  May  19  (press  release  333). 
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ning  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  our  picture  of  this  vast 
continent.  Here  we  have  a  landmass  more  than 
three  times  the  area  of  our  50  States,  with  glaring 
contrasts  of  desert  and  rain  forest  and  snowcapped 
mountains  defying  an  equatorial  sun.  We  have 
long  known  of  Africa's  fabled  riches  in  gold  and 
diamonds ;  we  are  now  learning,  more  fully  each 
day,  that  the  continent  abounds  in  the  more  mun- 
dane but  vital  resources  of  oil,  bauxite,  iron  ore, 
manganese,  copper,  and  uranium.  We  know 
Africa's  natural  bounty  in  cocoa,  palm  oil,  peanuts, 
and  bananas ;  we  are  getting  to  know  that  an  im- 
mense water-power  potential  awaits  development. 
But  for  all  its  size  and  great  potential  this  dra- 
matic continent,  with  about  20  percent  of  the 
world's  land  surface,  barely  sustains  6  percent — 
about  220  millions — of  the  world's  population, 
producing  goods  and  services  valued  at  only  3  per- 
cent of  those  produced  by  the  United  States.  This 
population  is  presently  divided  into  more  than  40 
political  entities.  Established  by  colonial  fiat, 
many  of  these  borders  ignore  ethnic  groupings, 
which  are  indeed  varied;  there  are  800  or  more 
tribal  and  linguistic  fragments  in  Africa,  and  they 
remain  the  basic  social  units  in  large  areas.  Most 
of  Africa's  peoples  live  by  primitive  soil-mining 
agriculture  and  grazing.  Ninety  percent  are  il- 
literate. Most  suffer  from  debilitating  diseases, 
which  are  frequently  the  result  of  under- 
nourishment. 

Common  Aspirations  of  Africa's  People 

Yet  the  peoples  of  Africa  today  are  imbued  with 
common  aspirations.  From  Western  education, 
from  Christian  teachings,  from  European  living 
standards,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  from  evidence 
of  the  productive  wonders  of  technology,  they 
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have  drawn  hope  for  a  better  life.  These  hopes 
have  given  impetus  to  the  anticolonial  drive  of 
nationalist  leaders.  They  have  helped  to  inspire 
the  struggle  for  "one  man,  one  vote"  where  white 
men  monopolize  political  power.  And  these  same 
hopes  have  turned  African  eyes  toward  the  great 
industrial  nations  in  expectation  of  material  and 
technical  help. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  talk  with  many  of 
the  new  leaders  of  Africa  in  my  recent  trip  to  16 
of  the  middle  African  countries.  They  are,  by 
and  large,  capable  and  dedicated  men,  and  they 
are  caught  up  in  a  great  movement  to  freedom 
that  has  swept  across  the  continent  and  that  is  still 
on  the  march.  Five  years  ago  today  there  were 
8  independent  nations  in  Africa.  Today  there  are 
28,  and  the  26  who  have  so  far  been  seated  in  the 
U.N.  constitute  over  a  quarter  of  the  membership 
of  that  world  organization. 

The  leaders  I  met  define  Africa's  new  freedom 
in  three  principal  ways.  It  means  for  them  and 
for  their  peoples  the  right,  first  of  all,  to  shape 
their  own  political  destinies,  their  future  as  in- 
dependent nations.  Secondly,  it  means  the  right 
to  full  racial  equality.  And,  finally,  it  means 
freedom  from  debilitating  and  degrading  pov- 
erty— it  means  the  prospect  of  a  better  standard  of 
living. 

For  Americans,  also,  freedom  has  always  meant 
these  things.  And  it  is  in  these  common  meanings 
that  we  see  Africa's  challenge  to  America's  posi- 
tion of  free-world  leadership. 

In  simplest  terms  the  challenge  is  whether  we 
will  live  up  to  our  own  ideals — the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  which  inspired  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  which  now  inspire  the 
revolutionary  founders  of  the  new  nations  of 
Africa.  These  leaders  say  to  us  in  effect,  "If 
you  would  have  us  choose  and  uphold  freedom, 
show  us  you  know  its  meaning.  Stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  the  United  Nations  votes  on  self- 
determination  for  Algeria  and  Angola.  Stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  ayartlieid  is  condemned,  and 
lend  us  a  helping  hand  that  we  too  may  have  a 
full  belly  and  hold  our  heads  up  knowing  that  our 
children,  with  work,  can  have  a  better  life." 

This  challenge  is  put  to  us  urgently,  and  we  must 
respond.    No  other  course  is  right ;  no  other  course 
is  human.    And  any  other  course  is  dangerous. 
Our  response  was  clearly  pledged  by  President 
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Kennedy  in  these  words  from  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress : 2 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  th( 
globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  w« 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  foi{ 
whatever  period  is  required — not  because  the  Communist! 
may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  be 
cause  it  is  right. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  we  intend,  first 
all,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when  issues 
political  self-determination  and  racial  equalitj 
are  debated  at  the  United  Nations.  Already,  ii 
the  General  Assembly  session  this  spring  we  havi 
made  this  intention  clear  in  our  votes  on  Angola, 
on  South-West  Africa,4  and  on  apartheid  in  th< 
Union  of  South  Africa.5 

President  Kennedy  proposes  also  to  use  the  ful 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  expand  th< 
area  of  respect  for  human  rights  here  at  home 
To  the  colored  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peop 
our  unresolved  racial  problem  is  an  emotio: 
charged  issue.  We  must  accept  it  as  a  disgrace 
the  United  States  when  diplomats  and  other  vi 
tors  from  Africa — among  them  students  and  le 
ers  here  at  our  invitation — suffer  from  incident 
of  racial  discrimination.  We  can  hope  thes 
visitors  will  understand  that  the  prejudices  of 
few  are  not  the  true  measure  of  the  spiritual  fi 
of  America ;  we  can  hope  they  will  recognize  tha 
the  problem  is  deep-rooted  in  some  areas,  that  o 
national  policy  is  dead-set  against  these  injusti 
and  that  we  have  made  considerable  progr 
But  we  cannot  really  expect  such  understan 
unless  it  is  clear  that  we  mean  to  press  forward 
rid  our  house  of  this  blight,  entirely  apart 
considerations  of  receiving  visitors. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Rising  Expectations 

Beyond  these  vital  issues  of  anticolonial  ism  ai 
racial  equality,  there  is  the  challenge  presented  1 
African  hopes  for  a  rising  standard  of  livir 
And  here  we  confront  a  series  of  complex  problen 
deserving  the  very  careful  attention  of  all  wl 
would  see  American  leadership  gain  in  streng 
in  a  perilous  world. 

The  challenge  of  rising  expectations  for  a  bett 
life  in  Africa  can  only  be  met  by  dynamic  pr( 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 
8  Ibid.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  497. 
4  Ibid.,  Apr.  17, 1961,  p.  569. 
'  Ibid.,  Apr.  24,  1961,  p.  600. 
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rams  of  economic  and  social  development  carried 
at  over  a  period  of  years.  In  this,  of  course, 
frican  governments  will  play  the  principal  role ; 
leirs  is  the  problem  to  define,  the  path  to  choose, 
ut  today  they  have  all  too  little  to  work  with, 
s  I  have  said,  the  literacy  rate  in  Africa  averages 
x>ut  10  percent — literacy,  that  is,  in  written  and 
idely  used  languages.  And  the  average  per 
ipita  income,  according  to  latest  figures,  is  $132 
jr  year  for  all  Africa,  and  only  $89  for  tropical 
frica. 

Obviously  there  are  tremendous  needs  in  Africa 
>r  trained  technical  and  managerial  skills  and 
>r  investment  capital.  A  great  part  of  these 
?eds  must  come  from  outside,  and  for  some  years, 
itil  these  new  nations  reach  a  point  of  self- 
tstaining  economic  growth. 
As  help  is  so  clearly  needed,  so  it  will  be  vigor- 
isly  sought  by  the  Africans.  And  all  sources  of 
}lp  will  be  explored.  Presently  Britain  and 
ranee  are  extending  economic  assistance  to 
frican  countries  at  a  level  of  some  $750  million  a 
sar.  This  is  a  testimonial  to  the  positive  relation- 
ips  which,  despite  the  tensions  of  the  colonial 
perience,  have  been  developed  and  maintained 
'  enlightened  officials,  both  African  and  Euro- 
ian.  We  very  strongly  hope  this  assistance  will 
ntinue,  and  we  believe  it  will. 
In  contrast  our  own  Government  aid  to  Africa 
the  present  fiscal  year  is  about  a  third  of  this 
tal — $250  million.  We  are  relative  newcomers, 
ad  we  are  not  alone.  The  Germans  and  other 
est  European  countries  are  beginning  to  extend 
me  aid  to  Africa.  And  of  course  there  are  the 
issians  and  the  Chinese  Communists,  plus  the 
tellites  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Eastern 
irmany,  and  Poland. 

Those  of  you  who  are  economists  will  know  that 
J  sums  I  have  mentioned  are  small  compared  to 
p  very  evident  needs  if  African  countries  are  to 
ich  the  level  of  self-sustaining  growth.  More 
ist  be  done,  and  the  United  States  must  share 
this  new  effort.  Actually  the  assistance  given 
pica  by  the  United  States  this  year  is  less,  for 
ii  whole  continent,  than  we  provided  Austria  in 
;>  first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  clear  not 
ily  that  we  must  but  that  we  can  do  more  in 
'rica. 

A  first  need,  and  the  broadest  one,  is  for  aid  to 
ication  and  for  getting  trained  people  into  key 
>s.    Here  we  see  the  very  problems  which  gave 


rise  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Everywhere  I  went  in 
Africa  I  found  great  interest  in  this  idea,  this 
mechanism  for  sending  skilled  Americans  to  work 
right  alongside  the  Africans.  The  first  Peace 
Corps  agreements  to  be  signed  will  provide 
Tanganyika,  by  late  summer  or  early  fall,  with  a 
group  of  young  American  surveyors  who  will  lay 
out  roads  into  long-isolated  areas  and  teach  this 
skill  to  Tanganyikans. 

Peace  Corps  assistance  supplements  aid  already 
being  provided  to  the  development  of  Africa's 
human  resources.  Assistance  over  the  longer  term 
involves  training  of  Africans  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  contributing  to  their  training  at  home 
through  support  of  African  educational  institu- 
tions. There  are  now  more  than  2,000  Africans 
studying  in  the  United  States,  some  under  govern- 
mental but  most  under  private  auspices. 

Both  through  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  State,  aid 
reaches  African  educational  institutions  in 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  the  Somali  Eepublic, 
Sudan,  Kenya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Ehodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Your  own  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  is  working  with  Sierra  Leone 
in  the  field  of  economic  statistics  under  contract 
with  ICA. 

Need  for  Long-Range  National  Planning 

Now  let  us  consider  the  need  for  investment 
capital  in  Africa.  Capital  is  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources.  Education  re- 
quires facilities  and  materials.  Teaching  materials 
suited  to  African  needs  have  been  developed  for 
little  beyond  primary  school  levels.  There  may 
well  be  a  major  use  for  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks. 

Expanded  health  facilities  are  required  to  pre- 
vent as  well  as  cure  the  diseases  which  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  large  numbers  of  Africa's  peoples. 
Basic  transportation  and  communication  facilities 
must  be  extended  to  link  still  isolated  areas.  They 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  edu- 
cators, doctors,  and  agricultural-extension  advis- 
ers, as  well  as  to  transport  produce  to  market. 
Ports,  both  sea  and  air,  must  be  developed  to  ac- 
commodate increasing  trade. 

Here  we  see  a  very  broad  range  of  needs — too 
broad  to  start  on  all  at  once,  too  deep  to  fill  in  any 
one  year.  African  governments  are  persuaded  by 
the  force  of  this  dilemma  that  medium-  and  long- 
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range  national  planning  are  necessary  to  real 
economic  advance.  This  does  not  mean  the  gov- 
ernments will  do  everything,  for  private  industry 
and  commerce  have  a  very  large  role  to  play.  But 
governments  must  intervene  to  create  an  infra- 
structure in  such  fields  as  transport  and  power  and 
agricultural  practice  and  resource  development. 
They  must  set  priorities  and  guard  scarce  resources 
in  foreign  currency. 

Necessary  planning  goes  further.  It  goes  be- 
yond consideration  of  one  nation's  potential.  It 
embraces  the  interaction  of  neighboring  nations' 
economic  plans  and  their  impact  in  turn  on  world 
trade.  Exploitation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  or 
the  Niger  or  the  Zambezi  requires  careful  long- 
range,  coordinated  planning  by  several  nations. 
Whether  or  not  to  build  a  steel  manufacturing 
plant  in  Liberia  or  Mauritania  close  to  the  ore  de- 
posits must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  such  things 
as  the  size  of  the  capital  commitment,  the  cost  of 
imported  steel  products,  and  the  availability  of 
markets,  and  so  on. 

In  light  of  these  facts  what  policies  should  gov- 
ern American  help  to  Africa?  Let  me  state  a 
few  key  points. 

We  must  seek  the  support  of  other  developed 
nations  of  the  free  world  who  are  able  to  take  part 
in  the  great  effort  that  is  called  for. 

We  must  encourage  by  practical  measures,  in- 
cluding political  guarantees,  the  fullest  response 
of  private  investors  to  the  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  opening  up  the  African  potential — being 
sure  they  understand  that  African  benefit  is  a 
necessary  condition  and  goal,  apart  from  return  on 
investment. 

We  must  encourage  regional  economic  and  de- 
velopment planning.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  my 
first  missions  after  taking  office.  I  made  it  a  point 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Addis  Ababa  last  Febru- 
ary of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  where  such  regional  problems  were 
dealt  with.6 

Finally,  we  must  suit  our  government  aid  pro- 
grams to  this  framework  of  planned  development 
which  we  find  in  Africa — as  elsewhere  in  the  less 
developed  world. 

«  For  an  address  made  by  Secretary  Williams  at  Addis 
Ababa  on  Feb.  17,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  373. 


It  is  to  fit  that  framework  that  President  Ken 
nedy  has  shaped  his  new  economic  aid  proposals 
to  Congress.7  The  heart  of  the  proposed  proce- 
dure is  to  be  able  to  make  forward-looking  commit- 
ments to  developing  countries.  Instead  of  ai 
annual  scramble  to  fill  only  the  needs  of  the  mo 
ment — and  the  wastefulness  and  errors  of  tha 
process — we  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  encouragi 
rational  medium-range  and  long-range  planning 
We  want  to  make  sure  our  dollars  serve  coheren 
and  positive  goals,  and  we  can  do  so  better  in  i 
number  of  cases  with  2-year,  3-year,  even  5-yea: 
commitments. 

I  think  the  problem  here — what  the  African: 
seek  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  response-  ' 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage  from  tht 
communique  issued  by  President  Kennedy  an< 
President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  after  their  meet 
ings  early  this  month  in  Washington : 8 

In  tbe  social  and  economic  fields,  President  Bourguib 
stressed  tbe  importance  which  Tunisia  attaches  to  th 
full  realization  of  its  human  and  material  potentia 
through  a  well-conceived  national  program.  Presiden 
Kennedy  expressed  his  full  sympathy  with  these  objec 
tives  and  made  clear  the  desire  of  the  United  States  t 
enter  into  partnership  relationships  with  the  developin, 
countries,  based  on  social  justice,  self-help  and  long-rang 
planning.  The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  cooperatn 
efforts  of  their  two  countries  toward  these  ends  should  b 
continued  and  expanded.  They  directed  their  advisers  t 
explore  without  delay  and  in  greater  detail  the  mean 
whereby  these  efforts  could  be  rendered  more  effective  i 
support  of  accelerated  economic  and  social  growth  on 
long-range  basis. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  the  challenges  of  Af ric 
as  I  see  them.  I  have  touched  on  the  problems  an 
sketched  for  you  the  goals  of  American  policy  an 
American  effort.  This  is  all,  I  fear,  much  easie 
in  the  telling  than  in  the  doing  that  is  called  foi 
But  if  we  want  freedom  to  prevail— in  Africa,  i 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  America  itself— we  canno 
turn  away  from  this  call  we  hear  from  Africa, 

It  is  my  hope  that  here  deep  in  the  America 
heartland  you,  too,  will  listen  to  that  call  and  ten 
us  your  support  in  responding  to  it. 

•>  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  s( 
ibid,.,  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  5,  1961,  p.  848. 
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Changing  Trade  Winds  Across  Africa 


by  H.  J.  Cummings 

Director,  Africa-Near  East  Division,  Department  of  Commerce 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  part- 
icipate in  the  Institute's  discussions  of  some  of 
lie  economic  problems  of  Africa.  In  order  to 
eep  within  the  allotted  time  limit,  I  shall  focus 
ry  remarks  on  three  specific  aspects  of  economic 
hange  now  underway  in  Africa. 

First,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  basic  shift 
f  the  economic  power  of  Africa  from  a  compara- 
vely  small  number  of  European  foundations  to 

large  number  of  African  bases.  Secondly,  I 
ill  comment  on  the  immediate  and  longrun  effects 
f  this  transfer  of  economic  power  on  African- 
F.S.  relationships.  And,  finally,  I  will  attempt 
)  analyze  these  changes  in  terms  of  increased 
r.S.  economic  cooperation  with  Africa. 

[lift  of  Economic  Power 

The  transfer  of  control  of  the  economic  power 
f  Africa  from  established  European  economic 
istitutions  to  emergent  African  economic  institu- 
ons  is  a  phenomenon  that  deserves  the  attention 
I  all  serious  economic  observers  of  contemporary 
frica.  I  think  that  the  nature  of  this  transfer  of 
onomic  power  can  be  understood  best  by  compar- 
g  some  of  the  passing  forces  of  yesterday  with 
ie  emerging  forces  of  tomorrow.  For  our  pur- 
ees here  I  shall  mention  only  four  of  them : 


3.  Foreign-based  business  or- 
ganization with  little  or 
no  African  participation. 


Passing  forces  vs. 

Colonial  status  with  eco- 
nomic policy  made  in 
metropole. 

Dominance  of  a  few  large 
expatriate  trading  Arms. 


Emerging  forces 
Independent   status    with 
policy  made  locally. 

Indigenous  African  entry 
into  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 


4.  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  exports  of 
raw   materials. 


'Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Institute  on 
rica  at  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.C.,  on 
iy  2. 


The  mixed  business  or- 
ganization— local  pri- 
vate capital,  local  pub- 
lic capital,  and  private 
foreign  capital. 

Processing  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  development 
of  industrial  production 
for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  not  merely  a 
transfer  in  the  control  of  economic  power  from  one 
geographic  area  of  the  world  to  another  but  also 
the  development  of  new  institutions  through  which 
this  transferred  power  is  to  be  exercised.  Already 
the  experimentation  in  institutional  development 
has  produced  a  wide  variety  of  organizational 
structures. 

In  some  cases  the  basic  organizational  structure 
has  been  altered  little  during  an  orderly  and  grad- 
ual period  of  transfer.  Nigeria  is  perhaps  the  best 
case  in  point.  The  foundations  for  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy— including  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  regional  development 
corporations — were  laid  years  before  that  country 
achieved  its  political  independence.  Since  inde- 
pendence the  private  sector  has  demonstrated 
strength  enough  to  attract  participation  by  many 
reputable  foreign  firms  including  two  large  Amer- 
ican banks  as  well  as  a  number  of  American 
industrial  and  business  services  organizations. 

In  some  other  cases  in  Africa  the  structure  of 
most  economic  institutions  has  been  drastically 
altered.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  in- 
stances where  the  period  of  transfer  was  extremely 
short,  as  in  Guinea. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  long-term  economic  effects  of  this  series  of 
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power  transfers  on  Africa  as  a  whole  or  on  specific 
African  countries.  It  is  not,  however,  too  early 
to  recognize  some  of  the  serious  problems  that 
have  resulted  from  this  shift  and  to  see  what  is 
being  done  to  solve  them. 

Shortage  of  Managerial  Personnel 

Foremost  among  these  problems  is  the  shortage 
of  managerial  personnel  and  the  lack  of  provision 
for  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  managerial  and 
technical  personnel  in  the  future.  Perhaps  a  prior 
problem  is  that  in  some  cases  there  was  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  some  Africans  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  management  was  not 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  control 
from  European  hands  to  African  hands.  This 
function  not  only  continues  to  exist  after  the  trans- 
fer of  control  has  taken  place,  but  its  importance 
is  magnified  by  the  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
African  managers  and  by  increasing  management 
responsibilities  resulting  from  economic  growth. 

American  resources  for  assisting  Africans  in 
coping  with  management  problems  are  substantial, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  in- 
terested African  businessmen  and  government 
officials  with  these  services  and  with  their  avail- 
ability to  Africans.  A  number  of  American  banks 
and  business  firms  are  already  engaged  in  train- 
ing Africans  in  this  field.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  a  number  of  Africans  who  are  now 
occupying  responsible  managerial  positions  in 
commerce  and  industry  in  countries  like  Nigeria 
received  valuable  training  and  experience  in  this 
field  from  large  British  trading  companies  and 
banks  which  have  been  operating  in  Africa  for 
decades.  I  mention  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  Africans 
and  non- Africans  alike  to  overlook  the  assistance 
that  has  already  been  derived  from  these  sources 
and,  secondly,  a  tendency  among  the  same  persons 
to  underestimate  the  valuable  assistance  that  can 
and  should  be  obtained  in  the  future  from  these 
sources. 

Financing  From  External  Sources 

Another  serious  problem  confronting  the  new 
economic  institutions  in  most  of  the  new  countries 
of  Africa  is  that  of  obtaining  adequate  financing 
from  external  sources  for  desired  development 
projects.   Traditional  sources  in  the  former  metro- 
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poles  and  through  expatriate  trading  firms  and 
foreign-based  banks  may,  in  some  instances,  no 
longer  be  available.  In  addition,  newly  emergent 
countries  may  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  economically  more  advanced  nations 
in  obtaining  funds  in  the  world's  major  private 
capital  markets. 

I  am  intentionally  omitting  comments  on  pros- 
pects of  these  countries  for  obtaining  assistance 
from  international  or  national  public  lending 
agencies,  but  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  the  resources  of 
public  lending  organizations  are  likely  to  be  quite 
limited  in  terms  of  worldwide  demand  for  these 
resources.  This  is  an  important  reason  why  Afri- 
can countries  will  have  to  pay  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  the  private  sectors 
of  their  respective  national  economies. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  as  I  have  just 
done  in  some  detail  many  weaknesses  in  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  of  many  of  the  new  African 
states.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
velop programs  for  constructively  cooperating 
with  Africans  in  the  strengthening  of  these  in- 
stitutions so  that  they  facilitate  attainment  of 
the  economic  and  social  ends  desired  by  the  conn 
munity  of  Africans  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
In  most  of  the  new  countries  of  Africa  these  ends 
are  not  clearly  defined,  and  in  only  very  few 
countries  have  they  been  considered  in  relation 
to  the  capacity  of  the  country's  resources  to  pe 
mit  attainment  of  the  desired  goals. 

African-U.S.  Economic  Cooperation 

In  the  light  of  these  obvious  difficulties,  ho\ 
can  private  U.S.  business  groups,  foundations, 
academicians,  and  appropriate  U.S.  Government 
agencies  demonstrate  their  good  will  toward  spe- 
cific African  countries  by  making  effective  con- 
tributions to  the  development  efforts  of  these 
countries  ? 

I  submit  that  the  answer  to  this  question  resfe 
largely  on  three  elements : 

First,  on  a  basic  understanding  of  the  specific 
needs  by  the  Africans  requesting  assistance  and 
by  the  Americans  agreeing  to  supply  it.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  Africans  who  want  a 
development  bank,  or  an  oil  refinery,  or  a  steei 
mill  should  be  able  to  justify  their  recommends 
tions  in  terms  of  international  economic  realities 
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ad  not  merely  because  of  "domestic  political 
tpediency." 

Secondly,  the  answer  rests  on  the  extent  to 
hich  Americans  and  Africans  recognize  that 
either  Africa  nor  America  nor  the  combination 
:   the   two    represents   the    controlling   power 
.  a  world  that  is  influenced  as  much  by  non- 
onomic  factors — psychological,  social,  political, 
ithropological — as  by  economic  factors. 
And  finally  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
iswer  will  rest  on  the  ability  of  Africans  and 
mericans  to  maintain  a  genuine  and  deep-seated 
irit  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 
Now,  with  these  three  factors  in  mind  we  can 
ve  a  look  at  some  of  the  specific  areas  for  Af ri- 
n-U.S.  economic  cooperation  which  have  opened 
>  at  least  in  part  by  the  power  shift  which  we 
ve  described  and,  in  part,  by  a  dramatic  speedup 
the  rate  of  economic  development  in  many  coun- 
es  of  Africa.    Perhaps  the  first  thing  we  think 
when  we  mention  the  phrase  "economic  develop- 
snt"  is  construction — construction  of  factories, 
ids,  railroads,  houses,  dams,  and,  of  course,  pub- 
buildings,  for  Parkinson's  Law  on  bureaucratic 
owth  appears  to  be  equally  applicable  in  Lagos 
d  London,  Washington  and  Ouagadougou.    A 
mber  of  American  construction  firms  are  now 
rticipating  in  this  continent-wide  construction 
Dm,  and  many  others  are  sharpening  their  pen- 
3  for  forthcoming  competitive  bid  contests. 

vices  Available  From  Department  of  Commerce 

[  would  like  to  point  out  that  notice  of  these 
i  invitations  is  published  in  the  Department 
Commerce's  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  which 
sold  on  a  subscription  basis  to  thousands  of 
srested  American  businessmen.  Copies  of  the 
ril  17  issue  of  this  magazine,  which  contains 
oecial  16-page  supplement  on  Africa,  are  avail- 
e  to  interested  persons  from  the  Department  of 
nmerce.  To  complete  this  brief  and,  I  hope, 
uable  commercial,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
mtion  to  the  pamphlet  describing  the  wide 
ge  of  services  available  to  the  U.S.  business- 
la  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ton  or  at  any  of  its  field  offices  in  the  major 
as  of  this  country. 

aid  now,  back  to  our  discussion  of  the  specific 
is  in  which  African- American  economic  co- 
nation appears  most  promising. 
[Jnerican    banks    have    recently    established 
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branches  in  some  of  the  new  African  countries 
and  are  offering  Africans  valuable  training  pro- 
grams in  all  phases  of  commercial  banking.  They 
are  already  participating  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  particular  Afri- 
can countries  in  which  they  are  operating. 

American  industrial  firms  are  joining  with 
Africans  in  establishing  new  industries  in  Africa. 
The  desire  for  African  shareholders  in  African 
industry  is  not  a  dream  of  tomorrow  but  a  reality 
of  today.  Admittedly,  shareholding  in  African 
industry  among  Africans  is  in  its  infancy  in  1961, 
but  by  1971  it  may  well  become  a  significant  moti- 
vating force  in  the  African  drive  for  economic 
improvement.  Many  African  leaders  are  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  developing  local  securities 
markets  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

African  leaders  have  requested  American  as- 
sistance in  virtually  every  phase  of  education, 
and  the  response  to  these  requests  by  private  Amer- 
ican educational  institutions  as  well  as  by  various 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  sub- 
stantial. Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  include 
education  in  my  list  of  areas  in  which  African- 
American  economic  cooperation  is  expanding 
rapidly.  First  let  me  say,  as  a  person  who  has 
two  children  in  college,  that  I  am  more  than 
casually  aware  of  the  relation  of  economics  to 
education.  Secondly,  I  am  sure  that  every  re- 
sponsible African  leader  recognizes  that  his  hoped- 
for  rate  of  development  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  trade  cannot  be  maintained  unless  his  local 
educational  institutions  provide  generally  and 
technically  trained  recruits  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  growing  economy. 

I  have  reviewed  for  you  some  of  the  basic 
economic  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in 
Africa.  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  how  some 
of  these  changes  have  opened  up  new  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  to  cooperate  with  Africans  in 
African  programs  for  economic  and  social  better- 
ment. Some  of  you  may  say — what  is  the  aim  of 
this  American  effort  in  Africa?  What  is 
America's  foremost  desire  for  Africa?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  was  given  very  suc- 
cinctly by  President  Kennedy  when  he  said : 2 

"We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  com- 
munity    of    stable    and    independent    govern- 

'  In  an  address  made  by  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
before  the  National  Council  of  Women,  Inc.,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Oct.  12, 1960. 
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ments  .  .  .  where  men  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  national  course  free  from  the 
dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other  country." 


Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  20,  for  release  May  21 

The  President  announced  on  May  21  that  Alhaji 
Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  has  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  to  visit  the  United  States.  The 
official  visit,  which  will  begin  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's arrival  at  Washington  on  July  25,  will  in- 
clude a  tour  of  the  United  States,  ending  on 
August  3. 


The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
(ICA),  pursuant  to  the  foregoing,  is  directed  to 
negotiate  forthwith  a  number  of  projects  in  thei 
fields  of  education,  training  and  public  health 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  under  the  Bogota 
Program.  In  carrying  out  this  directive,  the  ICA 
should  select  cases  where  the  recipient  Govern- 
ments are  making  the  greatest  efforts  at  self-help 
and  institutional  reforms.  Projects  selected 
should  include  a  number  of  countries  and  a  num- 
ber of  types  of  educational  projects. 

The  ICA  should  set  $25  million  as  a  minimum 
target  for  the  obligation  of  funds  by  June  30, 1961, 
with  an  optimum  target  of  $35  to  $50  million. 

The  ICA  is  also  requested  to  advise  me  by  June 
1  of  the  specific  steps  it  is  taking  to  cany  out  the 


foregoing. 


George  W.  Ball 


United  States  Moves  To  Strengthen 
Alliance  for   Progress 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  15 

Following  are  memoranda  sent  by  George  W. 
Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, at  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Memorandum  for  ICA 

May  9,  1961 

Memorandum  for : 

The  Honorable  Henry  K.  Labottisse 
Director,  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 

Subject :  Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  National  Security  Council  recently  decided 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  x  should  be 
expedited  and  strengthened.  The  Department  of 
State  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  decision  receives  appropriate  action. 

It  is  proposed  to  move  rapidly  on  implementing 
selected  social  development  projects  under  the 
Inter-American  Program  for  Social  Progress 
(Bogota  Program)  as  one  means  of  strengthening 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Final  Congressional 
action  on  the  appropriation  for  this  program  is 
expected  shortly. 


Memorandum  for  Export-Import  Bank 

May  9,1 

Memorandum  for : 

The  Honorable  Harold  Linder 

President,  Export-Import  Bank 
Subject:  Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  National  Security  Council  recently  decided 
that  the  Alliance^  for  Progress  program  should 
be  expedited  and  strengthened.  The  Department 
of  State  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  this  decision  receives  appropriate  action, 

It  is  proposed  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  Al- 
liance by  accelerating  the  implementation  of  as- 
sistance already  extended  to  Latin  America.  In 
the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
accelerate  the  implementation  of  projects  already 
funded. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  objectives,  it  is  hoped 
that  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  over- 
coming internal  policy  and  other  operating  con- 
siderations which  may  delay  the  carrying  out  of 
credits  already  extended  in  the  Latin  America 
area. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  kept  apprised  of  prog- 
ress in  implementing  approved  credits,  the  Bank 
is  requested  to  advise  me  by  June  1  of  the 
specific    steps    it    is    taking    to    carry    out 


the 


foregoing. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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Aemorandum  for  Department  of  State 

Mat  9, 1961 
Memorandum  for : 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Subject:  Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  National  Security  Council  recently  decided 
hat  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  should 
>e  expedited  and  strengthened.  The  Department 
»f  State  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  see- 
ng  that  this  decision  receives  appropriate  action. 

One  step  in  strengthening  the  Alliance  is  the 
>rompt  development  of  appropriate  United  States 
wjsitions  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  In- 
er- American  Economic  and  Social  Council  (IA- 
^COSOC).2  The  agenda  proposed  for  this 
aeeting  includes  items  on  economic  integration 
nd  commodity  market  problems.  I  have  been 
irected  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  development 
f  clear  U.S.  positions  on  Latin  American  eco- 
omic  integration  and  on  commodity  market  and 
oreign  exchange  income  stabilization  which  will 
e  as  responsive  as  possible  to  legitimate  Latin 
jnerican  aspirations  in  this  field.  These  posi- 
ons  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  planning  docu- 
tents  for  the  July  meeting  of  IA-ECOSOC. 

You  are  requested  to  assure  that  work  on  these 
latters  progresses  rapidly.  You  should  work 
osely  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
A.BA)  in  the  development  of  these  positions. 

You  are  requested  to  inform  me  by  June  1  of 
le  progress  being  made  on  this  work. 

George  W.  Ball 

emorandum  for  Development  Loan  Fund 

May  9,  1961 
emorandum  for : 

The  Honorable  Frank  M.  Coffin 
Managing  Director,  Development  Loan  Fund 

lbject:  Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
The  National  Security  Council  recently  decided 
at  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  should  be 
pedited  and  strengthened.     The  Department  of 

For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  ibid.,  May 
1961,  p.  766. 


State  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  decision  receives  appropriate  action. 

It  is  proposed  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  Al- 
liance by  accelerating  the  implementation  of  as- 
sistance already  provided  to  Latin  America.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  hereby  directed  to  ac- 
celerate the  implementation  of  projects  already 
funded  in  Latin  America.  The  Fund  should  seek 
to  remove  promptly  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid 
expenditure  of  funds  on  its  side  and  be  prepared 
to  assist  loan  recipients  in  moving  their  projects 
forward.  It  is  recommended,  too,  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  move  particularly  rapidly 
on  the  financing  of  aided  self-help  housing  proj- 
ects in  Colombia  under  the  already  approved 
credit  for  that  country. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  also  requested 
to  advise  me  by  June  1  of  the  specific  steps  it  is 
taking  to  carry  out  the  foregoing. 

George  W.  Ball 

Memorandum  for  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Aid 

May  9, 1961 
Memorandum  for: 

The  Honorable  Henry  R.  Labouisse 
Chairman,  President's  Task  Force  on  Foreign 
Aid 
Subject :  Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  National  Security  Council  recently  decided 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  should  be 
expedited  and  strengthened.  The  Department  of 
State  has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  decision  receives  appropriate  action. 

One  means  of  strengthening  the  Alliance  is  to 
provide  additional  resources  for  economic  develop- 
ment. It  is  understood  that  the  Task  Force  on 
Foreign  Aid  currently  envisages  development 
loans  to  Latin  America  in  FY  1962  of  $250-350 
million.  Your  Task  Force  is  hereby  directed,  upon 
the  completion  of  its  current  work  of  preparing 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  examine  carefully  the  Latin 
American  needs  and  absorbtive  capacity  for  addi- 
tional capital.  In  conducting  this  examination, 
you  should  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  other  interested 
agencies. 

George  W.  Ball 
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United  States-Argentine  Cooperation 
Essential  to  Progress  in  Americas 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  President 
Kennedy  on  May  24  after  a  meeting  with  Roberto 
T.  Alemann,  Minister  of  Economy  of  Argentina. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  24 

The  United  States  has  long  had  deep  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  people  of  Argentina.  In  the 
past  we  have  worked  together  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  to  defend  the  freedom  of  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can states.  If  the  1960's  are  to  be  a  decade  of 
progress  for  the  Americas — if  we  are  to  bring  in- 
creasing economic  progress  and  social  justice  under 
freedom  to  our  entire  hemisphere — then  we  must 
rely,  in  substantial  part,  on  the  future  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  hope  to  work  with  the 
Argentine  Government  in  its  heroic  effort  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  its  people,  for  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  long-range  economic  development  of 
Argentina.  Even  more  important,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  continuing  relationship  of  friendship, 
partnership,  and  mutual  respect. 

Together  Argentina  and  the  United  States  can 
work  not  only  to  solve  their  own  problems  but  to 
improve  the  life  of  free  men  in  this  hemisphere 
and  throughout  the  world.  For  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  has  no  stronger  or  more 
respected  friends  than  the  people  of  Argentina. 


U.S.  and  Bolivia  To  Cooperate  on 
Long-Range    Development    Program 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Victor  Paz 
Estenssoro  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

PRESIDENT   KENNEDY   TO   PRESIDENT   PAZ 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  14 

Excellency:  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  long  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Bolivia;  and  a  close  friendship 
for  your  country.  We  believe  it  is  essential  to 
work  with  you  in  helping  the  Bolivian  people 
satisfy  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life  and  for 
increased  social  justice.    This  means  rapidly  stim- 
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ulating  the  growth  of  your  economy  in  order  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Bolivian  people, 

To  this  end  I  recently  sent  a  special  economic 
mission  to  Bolivia  x  to  explore,  with  the  Bolivian 
government,  ways  in  which  the  United  States  anc 
its  free  world  allies  could  effectively  aid  the  inten- 
sified development  of  Bolivia.  That  mission  has 
returned,  and  on  the  basis  of  its  reports  we  are 
prepared  to  take  some  immediate  steps  which  have 
been  in  preparation  for  several  weeks. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  these  steps  are 
just  the  beginning  in  the  development  of  a  long 
range  plan  for  the  steady  growth  of  the  Bolivian 
economy.    Bolivia  is  a  country  rich  in  resources, 
and  in  the  skill  and  courage  and  determination  o: 
its  people.    As  these  riches  are  liberated  and  usee 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Bolivian  people,  we  can  hel 
eliminate  poverty  from  your  land.    This  will  re 
quire  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Bolivian  govern 
ment  and  people  and  the  industrial  nations 
the  West. 

First,  we  commit  ourselves  to  help  in  the  long 
range,  systematic  development  of  the  Bolivian 
economy — looking  on  Bolivia  as  a  full  partner, 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress — working  toward  the, 
day  when  all  Bolivians  can  enjoy  a  higher  stand 
ard  of  living  and  external  assistance  is  no  longer 
required. 

Secondly,  we  will  cooperate  with  the  Bolivian 
National  Planning  Commission,  the  United  Na 
tions  Advisory  Group  and  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  work  together 
in  developing  a  long-range  program  of  economic 
development — and  in  preparing  the  necessary 
technical  studies  needed  to  implement  this  plan, 
Such  a  plan  can  be  the  guide  to  the  contributions 
and  loans  of  all  resource  supplying  institutions, 

Third,  if  you  believe  it  will  be  helpful,  I  am 
prepared  to  send  a  special  representative  to  assist 
in  carrying  forward  the  Program  and  especially 
to  try  to  insure  that  United  States  assistant 
from  all  sources — contributes  effectively  to  the 
long-term  development  of  the  Bolivian  econom; 
With  your  approval  this  representative  can 
dispatched  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are  also  willing  to  begin  immediately  on 
series  of  projects  important  to  the  economic  di 
velopment  of  Bolivia.  These  are  projects  whic 
are  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparatkw 
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and  which  will  make  an  immediate  contribution  to 
national  welfare.  Other  urgent  projects — such  as 
low-cost  worker  and  campesino  housing — can  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  planning  and  programming 
are  complete. 

Fourth,  a  loan  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
Bolivian  Government  on  March  24,  providing  $3.5 
million  to  finance  the  purchase  of  urgently  needed 
machinery  and  equipment  to  improve  the  operat- 
ing efficiency  of  the  state-owned  mining  enter- 
prise, COMIBOL.  This  amount  constitutes  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  first  phase  of 
a  "triangular"  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Bolivian  mining  industry.  The  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  has  also  made  a  similar  sum 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  will  an- 
'  nounce  its  contribution  to  the  triangular  agreement 
soon.  The  loan  arrangements  also  provide  for 
new  geological  explorations  and  research  for  im- 
proved recovery  facilities  under  a  management- 
consultant  contract  with  the  expert  West  German 
firm  of  Salzgitter.  Urgent  discussions  with  the 
•  two  latter  partners  in  this  operation  are  currently 
in  progress  to  complete  working  arrangements  for 
the  first  phase  of  this  project  and  to  consider  the 
total  investment  eventually  to  be  required. 

Fifth,  the  YPFB  has  recently  made  application 
to  Washington  lending  agencies  for  a  loan  to 
finance  the  import  purchase  of  essential  repair  and 
replacement  equipment  urgently  needed  to  restore 
oil  production  to  former  levels.  In  response  to 
this  request  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration will  extend  an  immediate  loan  for 
YPFB  of  $6  million  for  this  purpose. 

Sixth,  the  diversification  of  the  Bolivian  econ- 
omy urgently  requires  the  extension  of  its  existing 
road  network  to  open  up  new  areas  for  settlement. 
I  propose  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  ac- 
celerate the  use  of  counterpart  over  and  above  the 
Bs  16  billion  now  earmarked  for  road  construc- 
tion. In  addition  we  will,  as  soon  as  plans  are 
complete,  loan  $2  million  to  finance  the  equipment 
costs  of  this  road  program. 

Seventh,  pursuant  to  the  objectives  of  our 
'Food  for  Peace"  program,  and  in  agreement  with 
your  Government,  $1,350,000  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  are  being  allocated  for  a  school 
lunch  and  family  relief  program  to  be  admin- 
stered  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  under  PL  480 
Title  III.  To  cover  the  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution costs  incurred  in  this  program,  a  sum 


of  $500,000  is  being  made  available  from  United 
States  dollar  funds. 

Eighth,  in  addition,  several  other  projects  to  be 
financed  by  counterpart  funds  have  already  been 
agreed  on. 

As  a  result  of  these  special  measures,  existing 
programs,  loans  already  committed  to  Bolivia  by 
such  agencies  of  the  United  States  government 
as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  (for  the  El  Alto 
airport  and  the  La  Esperanza  Sugar  Mill,  for 
example),  and  funds  committed  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  such  agencies  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  a  total  of 
some  $50  million  in  free  world  assistance  is 
pledged  to  Bolivia.  The  projects  to  be  financed 
through  this  assistance  are  regarded  by  my  Gov- 
ernment as  initial  steps  towards  the  realization  of 
the  longer-range  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

With  these  steps  I  believe  we  can  begin  to  help 
the  Bolivian  nation  move  toward  its  ultimate 
destiny  as  a  strong  and  prosperous  country. 
Bolivia  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  task  of 
developing  our  hemisphere  and  in  the  preservation 
of  the  values  of  American  civilization.  This 
great  revolution  has  blazed  a  path  for  others  to 
follow.  And  I  believe  that  if  we  work  together 
the  horizons  of  your  people  and  mine  will  be  un- 
limited— and  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  the 
fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  the  American  people 
for  economic  progress  with  social  justice. 

My  best  personal  good  wishes, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
His  Excellency 
Victor  Paz  Estenssoro, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia 

PRESIDENT  PAZ  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  17 

His  Excellency 

John  F.  Kennedy 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Excellency  :  I  am  highly  honored  to  reply  to  the  per- 
sonal message  by  which  you  were  good  enough  to  an- 
nounce the  high  aims  which  motivate  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  in  a  long-range  economic 
plan  designed  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Bolivian 
people  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  within  a 
framework  of  social  justice  for  all. 

The  traditional  friendship  of  our  two  nations,  which 
dates  from  the  influence  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
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North  American  colonies  had  upon  our  people's  struggle 
for  independence,  is  now  reinforced  by  the  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  problems  which  we  face  and  by  the 
effective  aid  which  your  enlightened  government  promises 
us  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  complete  solution  for  them. 
Such  a  solution,  without  doubt,  will  strengthen  the  ad- 
vance which  Bolivia  has  made  in  the  last  decade  on  the 
road  of  democracy  and  will  contribute  to  preserving  the 
enduring  ideals  of  peace  and  freedom  which  inspire  the 
peoples  of  the  continent.  Once  their  vital  needs  have  been 
met,  Bolivians  will  be  able  to  develop  their  creative 
capacity  freely  and  to  participate,  with  their  own  contri- 
bution, in  the  creation  of  the  new  American  society. 

For  these  reasons  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  receive 
the  special  economic  mission  despatched  by  you  to  seek, 
with  my  government,  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  and  its  free  world  allies,  especially  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  might  be  able  to  help  Bolivia  effectively 
in  the  development  of  her  economy.  The  interest,  the 
clear  view  of  the  total  situation  and  the  professional 
capacity  of  the  members  of  the  mission  have  demon- 
strated the  desire  of  the  high  officials  of  the  present 
United  States  Government  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
continent  as  their  own. 

Unquestionably  Bolivia  possesses  vast  natural  resources 
and  a  hardworking  population  capable  of  assimilating 
modern  techniques;  but  in  order  that  those  potential 
factors  may  become  realities,  serving  the  well-being  of  the 
Bolivian  people,  a  substantial  investment  of  capital  in 
keeping  with  a  carefully  prepared  economic  development 
plan  is  required.  Your  offer  opens  the  promising  pos- 
sibility for  joint  action  in  the  effort  which  the  Bolivian 
Government  and  people  are  making  with  the  determined 
cooperation  of  Western  industrial  nations  within  the 
framework  of  democracy,  in  order  to  combine  freedom 
with  economic  security. 

Within  these  common  aims  and  with  reference  to  the 
specific  points  in  your  letter,  I  wish  in  turn  to  state : 

First.  I  express  appreciation  in  the  name  of  my  people 
and  my  government  for  your  commitment  to  aid  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  Bolivian  economy  in  keeping 
with  a  long-range  plan  making  us  participants  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  with  the  aim  of  overcoming  misery 
and  ignorance  and  of  obtaining  economic  independence. 
Second.  The  planning  which  is  always  desirable  for 
speeding  the  transition  from  one  phase  to  another  in  eco- 
nomic development  is  indispensable  where  underdeveloped 
countries  are  concerned.  In  Bolivia  the  National  Planning 
Board,  with  a  group  of  advisers  from  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  and  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  preparing  an  integral  economic  development 
plan  which  will  be  completed  next  July.  The  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  will  be  extraordinarily  valuable  in  the 
final  formulation  of  that  plan  which  will  constitute  a 
guide  to  the  investment  of  credits  and  contributions  which 
may  be  obtained.  That  cooperation  will  also  be  important 
in  completing  the  plan  by  means  of  detailed  technical 
studies. 

Third.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  special  repre- 
sentative who  will  be  charged  with  assisting  in  carrying 
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forward  the  program  and  assuring  that  external  assist 
ance,  particularly  that  from  the  United  States,  fulfills  t" 
high  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  avoiding  the  proce  i 
dures  which  often  unnecessarily  obstruct  and  delay  th 
execution  of  programs. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  carry  forward  a  series  of  impor: 
tant  projects  for  which  sufficient  technical  preparatioi 
exists  and  whose  immediate  realization  will  contribute  h 
a  decisive  way  to  improving  the  economic  situation  of  m; 
country. 

We  shall  speed  the  completion  of  studies  of  a  specia 
project  for  the  construction  of  low  cost  housing  in  urbai 
centers  and  another  for  the  total  improvement  of  the  lif 
of  the  campesino,  looking  toward  their  early  financini 
inasmuch  as  both  are  problems  of  great  magnitude  becaus 
they  affect  enormous  sectors  of  the  population. 

Fourth.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  m; 
government  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  your  goverr 
ment  made  it  possible  for  the  triangular  operation,  aim© 
at  rehabilitating  the  Bolivian  Mining  Corporation,  to  enti 
its  initial  phase  by  means  of  a  loan  of  $3.5  million  for  tn 
acquisition  of  tools,  equipment  and  material. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  negotiations  currently 
progress  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  an 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  with  the  Intel 
American  Development  Bank,  to  reach  an  agreement  o: 
the  total  investment  required  for  the  complete  recovery  o 
the  state  mining  industry,  the  mainspring  and  basis  of  oul 
national  economic  activities. 

Fifth.  The  immediate  concession  of  a  loan  of  $6  millio 
to  Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales  Bolivianos  [tl 
Bolivian  Government  Petroleum  Agency]  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  fills  an  urgent  nee 
since  it  will  permit  the  re-establishment  of  previous  level 
of  production  in  the  state  petroleum  entity.  The  recer 
discovery  of  new  oil  fields  in  areas  bordering  those  o 
Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales  Bolivianos  has  opene. 
extraordinary  prospects  for  increasing  development  wor 
which  will  require  additional  financing. 

Sixth.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  road  nel 
work  is  of  vital  importance,  given  the  geographic  chara< 
teristics  of  our  country.  The  opening  of  new  areas  fo 
colonization  by  creating  better  demographic  distributl 
will  provide  the  bases  for  the  complete  integration  of 
different  national  regions. 

My  government  agrees  that  as  a  first  step  counterpa 
funds  be  used  for  road  construction  and  additionally  tf- 
$2  million  be  loaned  us  for  the  acquisition  of  roadbuild 
equipment. 

Seventh.     I  appreciate  the  shipment  of  surplus  ag 
cultural  products  within  the  "Food  for  Peace"  progra 
which  will  be  used  for  school  lunches  and  other  soci 
services.     In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  need 
which  are  currently  urgent  until  such  time  as  the 
crease  in  our  income  permits  us  to  do  so  for  ourselves 

Eighth.  The  financing  with  counterpart  funds  of  vi 
ious  other  projects  and  the  loans  extended  to  Bolivi 
state  entities  and  private  firms  by  agencies  of  the  Unite 
States  will  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  our  economi 
activities. 

The  aggregate  of  projects  which  are  included  in  th 
broad  program  to  which  you  refer  is  truly  encouragin 
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to  the  Bolivian  people,  whose  government  esteems  in  the 
highest  degree  the  cooperative  manner  in  which  the  free 
world  is  facing  the  situation  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
ties. With  regard  to  Bolivia,  the  sum  of  $50  million 
committed  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  loan  constitutes 
i  broad  base  for  carrying  forward  a  long-term  program 
Jestined  to  develop  the  natural  economic  potential  in  an 
utegrated  and  coordinated  way,  lifting  the  nation  from 
:ts  backwardness  to  make  it  equal  to  the  demands  of 
lontemporary  life. 

i  I  share,  Mr.  President,  your  vision  of  the  future  of  my 
country  and  your  estimate  of  the  role  it  will  play  in  the 
levelopment  of  the  hemisphere  and  in  the  preservation 
)f  the  values  of  American  civilization. 
|  "We  Bolivians  have  faith  in  our  destiny.  The  territory 
n  which  we  live  contains  extraordinary  natural  riches. 
ffe  are  a  vigorous  people,  tempered  in  adversity  and  with 
loble  ambitions,  and  we  have  cut  out  a  road  for  ourselves 
n  keeping  with  geographic  reality  and  taking  into  ac- 
ount  our  historic  past.  The  conviction  which  now  guides 
he  great  nations,  that  the  fate  of  small  countries  is  a 
'art  of  their  fate  as  well,  strengthens  our  faith  and 
ustifies  our  assurance  of  being  able— when  the  hopes 
•7hich  animate  your  cooperation  have  been  realized— to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  a  better  world.  We 
ride  ourselves  on  having  demonstrated  with  patient 
ffort  and  sacrifices  that  in  America  it  is  possible  to  carry 
ut  a  revolution  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  social  justice 
ithout  encumbering  the  freedom  of  the  individual  but 
ather  opening  for  him  the  doors  to  a  more  worthwhile 
nd  happier  life.  I  reiterate  to  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
.ohvian  people  and  government  for  your  generous  aid 
nd  I  express  to  you  my  most  sincere  personal  good 
'ishes. 


bought  Relief  Program  in  Peru 
xplained  by  Department 

i 

Apartment  Statement 

ress  release  350  dated  May  26 

In  1956-58  the  United  States  Government  sup- 
lied  approximately  $13.9  million  worth  of  United 
tates  surplus  foods  to  the  Government  of  Peru  for 
drought  relief  program  to  avert  a  very  serious 
anger  of  starvation  facing  about  1,800,000  peo- 
le,  mostly  subsistence  farmers  living  in  the  high 
ndean  Sierras  of  southern  Peru.  These  foods 
ere  supplied  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480, 
hich  provides  for  government-to-government 
'ants  of  surplus  foods  to  meet  such  disaster 
tuations. 

:  The  Government  of  Peru  administered  this  pro- 
fam  in  a  manner  that  achieved  the  objectives  of 
siting  starvation,  providing  work  for  the  unem- 
toyed  in  the  disaster  area  and,  in  so  doing,  of  pre- 


venting serious  unrest.  This  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  extraordinary  difficulties  presented  by 
the  emergency  situation,  the  need  to  create  new 
administrative  machinery  to  handle  this  program, 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  drought  area,  the  inade- 
quacy of  storage  and  transportation  facilities,  and 
was  complicated  further  by  landslides  blocking 
transportation  lines  and  by  Communist  efforts  to 
sabotage  the  program  by  such  means  as  railroad 
strikes. 

Recent  press  stories  have  appeared,  giving  the 
impression  that  a  large  part  of  the  foodstuffs  sent- 
to  Peru  under  this  program  was  somehow  illicitly 
diverted.     Such  stories  may  have  been  based  on 
the  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  foodstuffs  was  actually  given  directly  to  the 
drought  sufferers.    The  terms  of  the  agreements 
with  Peru  covering  the  drought  relief  program 
provided  that  the  food  could  be  used  for  direct 
gifts  to  the  drought  sufferers,  as  payment  for  work 
performed  on  relief  projects,  or  for  sale  in  regular 
channels  of  trade,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  on 
work  projects  in  and  beneficial  to  the  drought  area 
in  order  to  provide  employment  and  the  where- 
withal to  purchase  food.    The  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment generally  preferred  the  last  method  to  an 
outright  dole,  since  it  created  employment  in  the 
drought  area  and  thereby  provided  wages  with 
which  to  purchase  food,  in  addition  to  accomplish- 
ing useful  work.    According  to  an  ICA  [Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration]  audit  report 
completed  in  1960,  the  known  losses  of  foodstuffs 
through   spoilage,    pilferage,    and    other   causes 
amounted  to  4.5  percent,  and  a  later  figure  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Operations  Mission  in 
Peru  placed  this  at  only  2.6  percent.     Either  figure 
paints  a  very  different  picture  from  that  conveyed 
in  the  stories  mentioned. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
United  States-Peruvian  agreements  covering  this 
program  should  have  been  more  explicit  relative 
to  such  matters  as  the  types  of  work  projects  to  be 
financed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those 
foodstuffs  and  as  to  whether  the  responsible 
United  States  authorities  should  have  permitted 
the  use  of  some  of  these  proceeds  for  the  payment 
of  necessary  transportation,  storage,  distribution, 
and  related  costs.  These  questions  concern  tech- 
nical administrative  matters  and  do  not  involve 
or  imply  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Peruvian  or  American  authorities. 
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The  Permanent  American  Revolution 


by  Foy  D.  Kohler 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European   Affairs x 


I  like  to  think  that,  when  I  decided  way  back 
that  I  wanted  to  join  the  Foreign  Service,  I  fore- 
saw the  vast  changes  that  would  take  place  in  the 
world  and  in  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  in  these  years.  I  made  that  decision  out 
here  in  the  Midwest  at  about  the  same  time  when 
"Big  Bill"  Thompson  was  running  for  Mayor  of 
Chicago  on  a  platform  pledging  him  to  keep  King 
George  V  out.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  King 
George  V  never  got  to  Chicago;  but  a  couple  of 
years  ago  Chicago  staged  a  tremendously  enthu- 
siastic demonstration  for  his  granddaughter  and 
successor,  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  "Big  Bill"  and  his 
one-sided  feud  with  King  George  V  were  a  sample 
of  an  isolationism  arising  out  of  the  relative  big- 
ness of  the  world  at  that  time  and  out  of  our  long- 
time preoccupation  with  our  own  development. 
We  now  realize  that  we  could  have  this  long  era 
of  peaceful  construction  only  thanks  to  the  fact 
that  we  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Britain's  rule 
of  the  waves.  Today  the  burden  that  Britain  bore 
so  long  and  so  ably  has  fallen  mainly  upon  the 
United  States.  In  fulfillment  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, we  are  today  allied  with  some  42.  nations,  for 
our  own  security  and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
No  longer  is  it  possible  for  us  to  live  to  ourselves 
and  for  ourselves  alone. 

The  world  in  which  you  will  live  will  require 
the  best  you  can  give  it  if  human  life  is  to  go  on 
rewardingly  on  this  planet.  There  are  a  few  as- 
pects of  this  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  promises  to  be 
in  your  lifetimes  on  which  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

The  first  factor  I  would  mention  is  the  technical 


1  Address  made  at  the  President's  Scholarship  Recogni- 
tion Dinner  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
May  17  (press  release  324  dated  May  16). 


and  technological  revolution  of  our  times.  It  hi 
already  wrought  vast  changes  and  is  still  in  fu 
course.  It  has  shrunk  our  planet  physically  1 
the  point  where  man  is  already  reaching  out  f(j 
the  universe.  When  I  first  went  to  Europe  20-od 
years  ago  it  was  a  voyage  of  11  days  by  passeng* 
vessel.  Last  week  I  had  lunch  and  afternoon  mee 
ings  in  Oslo,  Norway,  dinner  in  Geneva,  Switze 
land,  and  an  early — exceedingly  early — breakfa: 
back  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  development  i 
jet  and  rocket  engines,  the  wonders  of  chemistr 
the  power  of  the  atom,  the  miracles  of  electron! 
are  changing  and  will  continue  to  change  the  vei 
nature  of  the  physical  environment  in  which  v 
live.  Tomorrow  it  will  not  be  8  hours  across  tl 
Atlantic  but  3  hours  and  then  15  minutes.  Throug 
worldwide  television  you  will  see  events  as  the 
happen  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Electronic  ej 
will  peer  down  on  you  from  outer  space.  El 
tronic  brains  will  make  mathematical  calculatic 
previously  undreamt  of,  will  remove  the  last 
obstacle  to  human  communication  by  speed 
translating  the  most  difficult  of  foreign  language 
Machines  will  be  better  and  better.  But  who  wi 
use  them — and  for  what  ?  What  about  man  ?  Ca 
we  say  that  we  have  produced  or  that  we  know  ho 
to  produce  a  better  man  than,  let  us  say,  Plato  < 
Athens,  or  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  So  on  this  scoi 
let  me  say  that,  while  man  must  today  understan 
science,  the  scientist  must  also  understand  ma 
if  life  is  to  be  good — or  indeed  if  life  is  to  be  evt 
tolerable. 

The  second  factor  characterizing  the  world  < 
today  and  tomorrow  is  often  referred  to  as  tl 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  The  develo] 
ment  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  communicatic 
has  brought  us  far  beyond  the  point  where  va, 
parts  of  the  human  family  can  live  in  isolatio 
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?norance,  and  misery.  Ease  of  travel,  availability 
f  radio  communications,  aided  by  the  turbulence 
nd  turmoil  arising  from  two  world  wars,  have 
lade  the  most  backward  populations  aware  of  the 
ict  that  there  is  another  way  of  life.  They  con- 
der  it  a  better  way  of  life.  They  want  better 
laterial  things,  and  they  want  to  make  them 
lemselves.  They  want  better  conditions  of  life 
aierally,  better  sanitation,  better  roads,  better 
lucation,  better  justice.  And  they  want  to  be 
•ee,  to  be  their  own  masters.  Too  often  they  do 
)t  know  how  to  go  about  reaching  this  new  life. 

00  often  they  do  not  know  the  price  in  terms  of 
icrifice  and  hard  work  and  consistent  endeavor 
i1  at  must  be  paid.  In  the  end,  however,  their  con- 
iiousness  and  realization  of  the  new  possibilities 
ill  impel  them  to  find  a  way.  The  question  that 
nfronts  them  and  confronts  us  is:  what  way? 
heir  aspirations  cannot  be  suppressed.  If  we  are 
kse  and  generous,  they  can  be  guided. 

This  whole  problem  of  the  emergent  peoples  is 
implicated  by  the  fact  that  the  wonders  of  medi- 
:l  science,  carried  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
:rth  by  missionaries  and  other  peoples  of  good 
pent,  have  so  reduced  the  toll  of  disease  and 
igthened  the  span  of  life  as  to  produce  almost 
orally  an  explosion  of  the  world's  population, 
ihat  we  in  the  past  comfortably  referred  to  as  a 
;  al  of  2  billion  people  has  now  passed  3  billion 
(i  is  predicted  to  double— to  6  billion— by  the 
ijl  of  the  century.  This  simultaneous  expansion 
i  population  and  of  wants  brings  up  the  most 
kious  problems  of  production  and  distribution  of 
!>ds,  of  education,  and  of  social  organization.  It 
iy  well  involve  fundamental  reform  of  the 
i ■  rld's  trading  and  financial  systems  and  a  myriad 
Related  problems.  These  problems  will  be  yours 
(solve.  The  solution  will  require  not  only  the 
It  technical  skills  that  you  can  develop  but  a 

1  p  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  nature 
-he  human  beings  involved. 

pie  third  factor  is  the  fact  that  in  your  life- 
iies,  and  possibly  in  the  lifetimes  of  your  chil- 
h  and  their  children,  free  societies  will  be  faced 
[h  the  direct  challenge  of  a  relentlessly  hostile 
jitical  system,  established  in  the  heartland  of  the 
lat  Eurasian  landmass  and  reaching  out  from 
ta  to  spread  its  ideology  and  its  power  in  all 
jts  of  the  earth.  Materialistic  in  concept,  that 
I)logy  regards  man  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Me  rather  than  the  state  as  the  instrument  of 


ment  of  a  self-chosen  and  self-imposed  Communist 
elite.  Basing  itself  upon  a  pseudoscientific  doc- 
trine of  historical  processes,  this  elite  proclaims 
that  its  system  is  destined  inevitably  to  rule  the 
world.  It  will  behoove  you  to  know  and  under- 
stand that  system.  Indeed,  such  knowledge  and 
understanding  may  be  a  matter  of  freedom  or 
slavery,  or  even  of  life  and  death. 

The  Moscow  Declaration 

While  the  leaders  of  this  system  are  adept  at 
conspiratorial  operations,  they  certainly  make  no 
secret  of  their  views  or  purposes.    In  fact,  they 
boast  of  these,  most  lately  in  the  Moscow  declara- 
tion of  last  December,  issued  following  a  meeting 
of  the  12  Communist-controlled  governments  and 
69  affiliated  Communist  parties  throughout  the 
world.     This    new    "Communist    manifesto"    is 
described  as  "the  militant  standard  and  guide  of 
action   for  the  entire  international   Communist 
movement."    What  does  it  say?    Well,  it  says  a 
great  deal  in  some  40  closely  printed  pages,  which 
I  would  recommend  you  add  to  your  studies,  how- 
ever remote  it  might  seem  from  your  chosen  aca- 
demic discipline.     I  will  quote  a  few  samples: 

A  new  distinctive  feature  of  our  time  is  that  the  world 
socialist  system  is  being  transformed  into  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  development  of  human  society.  The  strength 
and  invincibility  of  socialism  have  been  shown  in  the  past 
decades  in  the  gigantic  clashes  between  the  new  and  the 
old  world.  The  attempts  by  imperialism  and  its  striking 
force,  fascism,  to  halt  the  course  of  historic  development 
by  military  means  have  met  with  failure.  ...  No  efforts 
by  imperialism  can  stop  the  progressive  development  by 
history.  The  firm  prerequisites  have  been  laid  down  for 
further  and  decisive  victories  for  socialism.  The  complete 
victory  of  socialism  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  The  decay  of 
capitalism  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  principal  country 
of  contemporary  imperialism— the  United  States.  .  .  . 
American  imperialism  has  become  the  biggest  national  ex- 
ploiter. .  .  .  American  imperialism  strives  to  dominate 
many  states,  using  aid  as  its  chief  means. 

The  declaration  then  goes  on  at  some  length 
to  modify  previous  Communist  doctrine  to  the  ef- 
fect that  wars  are  inevitable  as  long  as  "imperial- 
ism" exists.  The  shift  in  the  world  balance  of 
power,  it  claims,  now  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Communist  camp  to  prevent  imperialist  aggres- 
sion and  war.  Since  "time  is  working  for  social- 
ism and  against  capitalism,"  the  manifesto  rejects 
what  it  calls  "the  American  doctrine  of  the  cold 
war"  and  calls  for  a  policy  of  "peaceful  coexist- 


i— and  in  turn  it  regards  the  state  as  the  instru-       ence."    But  it  goes  on  to  define  this  "peaceful  co- 
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existence"  in  terms  which  we  would  consider  in 
fact  a  declaration  of  "cold  war."  Here  is  how 
they  put  it : 

Peaceful  coexistence  among  states  does  not  mean,  as  the 
revisionists  assert,  a  rejection  of  the  class  war.  Coexist- 
ence between  states  of  differing  social  systems  is  a  form 
of  class  struggle  between  socialism  and  capitalism.  .  .  . 
Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems 
does  not  mean  reconciliation  between  the  socialist  and 
bourgeois  ideologies.  On  the  contrary,  it  implies  an  in- 
tensification of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  and  of 
all  Communist  parties  for  the  triumph  of  socialist  ideas. 

Now,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  this  kind  of  "co- 
existence" does  not  sound  very  "peaceful."  More- 
over, while  the  new  manifesto  professes  to  reject 
the  inevitability  of  war,  it  lays  down  a  militant 
course  of  action  which  would  keep  the  world  close 
to  the  brink  of  war,  if  not  actually  push  it  over 
that  brink.  "The  Communist  parties,"  it  says, 
"are  actively  fighting  for  the  consistent  fulfillment 
of  the  anti-imperialist,  anti-feudal  democratic  rev- 
olution. .  .  .  they  support  the  actions  of  national 
governments  which  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  gains  they  have  won  and  which  undermine  the 
positions  of  imperialism."  In  general,  the  docu- 
ment proclaims,  "the  working  class  and  its  revo- 
lutionary vanguard  (i.e.  the  Communists)  will  in- 
creasingly take  the  offensive  against  the  rule  of 
oppressors  and  exploiters  (i.e.  non-Communists) 
in  every  aspect  of  political,  economic  and  ideolog- 
ical life  in  every  country." 

Now  this  is  a  very  messianic  declaration.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say,  however,  that  the  threat 
is  not  quite  so  formidable  as  it  might  seem  if 
taken  simply  at  face  value.  The  document  itself 
reveals  some  fissures  under  the  ostensibly  mono- 
lithic facade  of  the  Communist  camp,  in  its  at- 
tacks on  "dogmatists"  (i.e.  fundamentalists),  on 
one  side,  and  "revisionists"  (i.e.  liberals),  on  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  its  warnings  against  the  ef- 
forts of  the  imperialists  "to  divide  and  disrupt 
the  solidarity  of  the  working  class." 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  De- 
cember declaration  points  out  that : 

Historical  experience  shows  that  the  vestiges  of  cap- 
italism in  the  minds  of  the  people  remain  for  a  long  time 
even  after  the  establishment  of  a  socialist  order. 

To  this  statement  I  can  certify  out  of  my  own 
observation  and  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. Dictatorship  is  dictatorship,  in  whatever 
name  it  professes  to  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  other  peoples  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
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have  been  subjected  to  long  conditioning  in  tyr-( 
anny  and  despotism,  which  makes  them  discourag- 
ingly  acquiescent  in  the  regime's  controls  and 
manipulations  of  the  populace  toward  its  own 
power  ends.  It  is  also  true  that  the  industrial 
and  scientific  accomplishments  engineered  by  the 
Communist  government  have  aroused  a  real  na-j 
tional  pride.  But  the  Russians  are  not  only  a 
virile  and  gifted  people;  they  are  also  skeptical 
and  realistic.  They  know  that  the  system  dft| 
scribed  to  them  as  Marxism-Leninism  has  in  most 
respects  overpromised  and  underperformed, 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  need" ;  production  for  the  use  of  the 
people;  the  withering  away  of  the  state — these 
original  Marxist  ideas  are  nowhere  in  evidence 
The  Russians  recognize  that  the  "new  Soviet 
society"  has  rapidly  developed  into  an  old- 
fashioned  class  society— "Russian  aristocracj 
turned  upside  down,"  as  one  of  their  leading  think; 
ers,  Herzen,  predicted  would  be  the  case  3  score, 
years  ago.  The  Russian,  too,  knows  that  the  world 
is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  and  is  increasing!} 
suspicious  of  his  Government's  efforts  to  deny  hiir 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  outside  th 
Soviet  borders. 

Soviet  Propaganda  vs.  the  Russian  Classics 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  phe 
nomenon  is  the  persistent  dependence  of  the  Rus 
sian  people  for  spiritual  nourishment  on  the  grea 
body  of  classics  produced  by  the  flowering  of  Rus 
sian  culture  during  the  century  before  the  Bol 
shevik  revolution,  and  on  the  Western  classics  t< 
which  they  still  have  access.  Happily  the  Soviei 
regime  has  greatly  extended  the  range  of  literac] 
among  the  Russian  peoples.  While  it  has  done  s< 
for  its  own  propaganda  purposes,  it  has  thus  un 
locked  for  millions  the  treasures  of  this  Russiai 
culture.  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Krylov,  Gogol 
Belinsky,  Dostoevsky,  Chekhov,  Tolstoy— besidi 
these  great  masters  the  regimented  literary  pro 
duction  of  today  falls  flat  indeed.  Parts  of  thii 
great  heritage  have  been  suppressed,  it  is  true,  bu 
the  bulk  cannot  be  suppressed.  And  these  grea 
masters  do  not  propagate  the  ideas  of  the  tota, 
state.  On  the  contrary,  they  offer  a  diet  of  subtl 
social  protest  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  inl 
dividual. 

It  is  observedly  true  that  the  works  of  Man 
and  Lenin  and  their  minions  receive  a  tremendous 
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rculation  and  that  they  are  widely  read.    But  it 

obvious  that  the  motivation  of  the  readers  is 
'ore  protective  self-interest  than  honest  enthusi- 
km.  Moreover,  even  these  works  are  not  wholly 
Misleading  to  the  quick  Russian  intelligence.  One 
<:  the  most  interesting  papers  I  ever  read  was 
h  analysis  of  the  Soviet  social  and  economic  sys- 
jm  written  by  a  young  Soviet  defector  in  purely 
I  arxist  terms.  He  veiy  aptly  described  the  drain- 
ig  off  of  the  "surplus  value"  of  Soviet  production 

r  the  benefit  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet  elite 

d  the  operation  of  this  system  in  grinding  down 
le  level  of  the  workers. 

A  seeming  contradiction  in  this  general  ride 
:  the  unpopularity  of  Soviet  propaganda  works 
(compared  with  Russian  classics  is  worth  noting, 
ihile  a  play  exalting  the  glories  of  life  of  the 
:w  Soviet  man  on  a  kolkhoz,  for  example,  clearly 

ks  box  office  appeal,  strictly  anti-American 
:^paganda  can  be  very  popular.  This  was  cer- 
;nly  true  of  the  first  major  propaganda  vehicle 
br  the  war,  the  film  version  of  Russki  Vopros 

he  Russian  Question) ,  which  played  through- 
J  the  Soviet  Union  while  I  was  there.  I  went 
(see  it  in  an  extremely  crowded  public  theater. 
:jras  very  interested  in  the  reaction  of  the  audi- 
ie.  The  film  opened  with  some  old  newsreel 
Its  of  life  in  the  United  States  during  the  great 
jtression.  A  Negro  woman  was  shown  doing 
I  washing  in  a  "Hooverville,"  in  the  very 
Wow  of  the  great  New  York  skyscrapers.  A 
trmur  ran  throughout  the  audience.  It  was 
:  as  you  might  expect,  a  murmur  of  social 
itest  against  the  conditions  of  life  being  shown. 

"Hooverville,"  in  fact,  very  closely  resembled 
h  sections  of  Moscow.  No,  the  murmur  was 
^of  awe  at  the  quantity  of  clothing  the  Negro 
Sian  was  hanging  on  the  line.  There  was  a 
liar  reaction  to  the  neat-looking  Long  Island 
jige  in  which  the  play's  leftist  hero  lived,  and 
i  another  when  a  great  mass  meeting  was  por- 
led  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  where  that 
I  openly  opposed  the  policy  of  the  American 
cjirnment.  The  lessons  were  not  lost  on  the 
fence. 

Ve  Soviet  citizen  apparently  has  the  same  sort 
faction  when  he  reads  the  modern  American 
Ks  available  to  him.  Generally  speaking,  these 
j  united  to  works  of  social  criticism  by  such 
*prs  as  Theodore  Dreiser,  Upton  Sinclair, 
lit  Hemingway,  Erskine  Caldwell.    Not  only 
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do  such  works  give  him  some  real  glimpses  of 
American  life,  but  they  raise  in  his  mind  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  such  critical  works  could  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States  if  our  system  were 
in  fact  that  pictured  in  Kremlin  propaganda. 

Tradition  of  the  American  Revolution 

Now  all  of  this  brings  me  at  last  to  what  I  really 
want  to  say.  If  you  are  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of 
this  small  world,  then  you  must  first  be  a  real 
citizen  of  your  own  country. 

The  valid  revolution  for  our  time  in  history  is 
the  American  Revolution.  I  do  not  speak  here 
solely  in  the  narrow  terms  of  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, glorious  as  that  event  was  and  inspiring 
as  it  should  be  to  other  peoples  who  are  today  in 
the  stage  of  development  that  we  were  two  cen- 
turies ago.  I  am  referring  rather  to  the  dynamic 
political,  social,  and  economic  concepts  which 
flowed  from  that  great  liberating  movement  and 
have  been  incorporated  in  our  social  organization. 
These  concepts  have  given  us  what  may,  in  truth, 
be  called  the  permanent  revolution. 

Now,  the  beginning  of  our  national  life  coin- 
cided with  the  early  years  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution.    I  think  the  least  that  we  can  say  for  Karl 
Marx  is  that,  somewhat  belatedly,  he  described  the 
evils  of  that  era  more  graphically  and  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  man.     His  prejudices  and 
limitations,  however,  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  evils  were  incurable  by  any  means  other 
than  a  revolutionary  upheaval.    The  very  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  today  is  the 
negation   of  Marx's   faulty  analysis.    We  have 
demonstrated  that  monopoly  can  be  curbed  and 
competition  and  production  stimulated  by  effective 
antitrust  laws.    We  have  shown  that  society  can 
successfully  impose  decent  standards  for  working 
conditions  and  hours  of  labor.    We  have  proven 
that  labor,  free  to  organize,  will  not  be  ground 
down  into  increasing  poverty,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, labor  can  become  so  powerful  an  element  in 
the  productive  system  that  it  must  itself  be  sub- 
jected to  restrictions  on  abuse  of  its  great  power. 
We  have  shown  that  a  free  society  can  insure  a 
high  degree  of  equality  and  investment  of  its 
funds  for  the  general  welfare  through  such  devices 
as  credit  controls  and  steeply  progressive  income 
taxes.    We  have  shown  that  this  permanent  revo- 
lution is  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  more  and 
more  of  the  earth's  population. 
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I  think  Lenin  realized  this  when  he  wrote,  many 
years  ago,  that  the  American  Revolution  was  one 
of  the  epochal  liberating  and  progressive  forces 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  think  that  Soviet 
propaganda,  which  attempts  to  beguile  and  mis- 
lead the  outer  world,  shows  its  awareness  of  this 
truth  every  day.  If  you  follow  that  propaganda 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  re- 
lies almost  exclusively  on  our  special  vocabulary. 
This  propaganda  is  loaded,  in  its  upside-down 
way,  with  such  borrowed  terms  as  "democracy" 
and  "peace."  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  elaborate 
hoaxes  are  contrived  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the 
ugliness  of  totalitarianism  with  the  mantle  of  dem- 
ocratic procedures.  A  constitution  is  promul- 
gated, 90  percent  of  which  might  have  been 
written  by  you  or  me  or  indeed  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  The  10  percent — the  jokers  like  the 
single-party  provisions — which  falsifies  the  whole 
document  is  usually  glossed  over.  Stupendous 
elections  are  organized,  with  great  fanfare  and 
reference  to  such  Western  devices  as  "political 
speeches"  and  the  "secret  ballot."  As  an  eminent 
Frenchman  put  it:  "Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue." 

Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Kremlin  masters 
are  more  aware  of  our  great  revolutionary  tradi- 
tion than  we  are  ourselves.  We  have  increasingly 
tended  to  take  it  for  granted.  This  we  must  do  no 
longer.  In  the  turbulent,  changing  world  in  which 
you  will  do  your  life's  work,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
hostile  challenge,  you  must  know  where  you  stand 
and  what  you  stand  for.  You  must  know  your  own 
country,  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  ideals.  You 
must  cherish  its  political  institutions  which  pro- 
vide freedom  with  order  and  justice.  You  must 
see  to  it  that  this  system  continues  to  meet  the  real 
wants  of  man  by  providing  equality  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  of  choice  for  all  its  citizens.  Above 
all,  you  must  be  able  to  explain  persuasively  to 
others  what  you  believe  and  why  you  believe. 
Herein  lies  the  continuing  test  of  your  scholarship 
for  present  and  future  generations  to  judge. 

Tomorrow's  world  may  seem  grim  and  frighten- 
ing as  we  talk  about  it  here  tonight.  But  if  you 
approach  the  future  with  knowledge — and  with 
the  faith  and  confidence  that  come  from  knowl- 
edge— then  you  will  share  in  the  most  exhilarating 
era  of  man's  life  on  this  planet — and,  in  your  day, 
of  man's  life  in  the  universe. 


U.S.  Philosophy  and  Policies 

on  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 

Remarks  by  Roger  W.  Jones 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 1 

Secretary  Rusk  sends  his  personal  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  all  of  you.  I  want  to  add  my  own 
congratulations  for  the  fine  work  your  Committee 
has  been  doing  in  building  public  interest  and  sup- 
port for  programs  for  the  world's  refugees.  You 
are  representatives  of  the  public  in  these  matters, 
and  I  want  to  outline  for  you  today  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  and  philosophy  as  they  relate 
to  refugees  and  migration  affairs.  This  philoso- 
phy and  these  policies  are  the  results  of  your  con- 
tinued efforts  and  your  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Government. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  Presi 
dent  with  respect  to  refugees  and  migration  during 
his  service  in  the  Senate.  The  leadership  whici 
he  has  given  over  many  years  will  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  this  administration's  legislative  and 
operational  programs. 

This  Government  has  played  a  part  in  all  ii 
history  in  helping  the  stateless,  the  homeless,  an 
the  victims  of  oppression.  Since  World  War  II 
the  United  States  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  meeting  crisis  after  crisis  related  to  displaced 
persons,  refugees,  escapees,  expellees,  or  unsettled 
people  by  whatever  term  they  have  been  labeled. 
We  can  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  signal  contribution  made  by  the 
many  American  and  international  agencies  which 
have  worked  with  selflessness  and  devotion.  This 
administration  intends  to  maintain  United  States 
concern  and  support  in  these  matters  which  are  so 
important  to  us  abroad  and  at  home  and  which  in- 
volve us  directly  in  assuring  the  survival  and  dig- 
nity of  our  fellow  men.  This  administration  plans 
to  continue  support  to  international  agencies  com- 
mensurate with  our  resources  and  appropriate  to 
our  national  interest.  We  plan  to  continue  unilat- 
eral support  with  increased  use  of  surplus  foods  in 
the  Food-f  or-Peace  Program,  with  the  program  of 
the  new  Peace  Corps,  and  in  the  United  States 
Escapee  Program. 


1  Made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United.  States  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  25 
(press  release  344) . 
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The  administration  is  continuing  to  give  careful 
ttention  to  new  refugee  problems  as  they  emerge. 
Ve  have  already  stepped  up  the  program  for  aid- 
rig  Cuban  refugees.  We  are  participating  in  ef- 
orts  with  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
ional  organizations  on  behalf  of  Angolan  refugees 
a  the  Congo.  We  are  conducting  an  evaluation  of 
!tie  problems  of  refugees  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
^utheast  Asia. 

,  As  a  result  of  comprehensive  reviews  a  decision 
as  been  made  to  present  to  the  Congress  proposals 
/hich  will  continue  the  programs  of  material  as- 
..stance  for  refugees  during  fiscal  year  1962  at 
■vels  consistent  with  the  anticipated  requirements. 

The  administration  is  seeking  support  for  the 
rnited  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Eefugees 
UNHCE)  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  for 
seal  year  1961.    This  would  mean  that  the  United 
tates  would  share  along  with  the  other  25  mem- 
pr  governments  in  supporting  the  UNHCR's  reg- 
lar  program  and  would  assist  materially  in  help- 
tg  the  UNHCE  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  almost 
)0,000  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 
Similarly  the  administration  is  requesting  funds 
r  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works  Agency 
JNEWA)  in  appproximately  the  same  amount 
|  for  the  present  fiscal  year  but  with  a  slight  in- 
•ease  earmarked  for  support  of  the  expanded  vo- 
« tional  training  program.    The  administration  is 
<nvinced  that  we  must  extend  substantial  support 
|  the  more  than  1  million  Arab  refugees  located 
i1  the  Middle  East  in  the  coming  year. 
Although   the    improved    economies    of    most 
-  iropean  countries  afford  greater  job  opportuni- 
ty we  anticipate  that  the  movements  of  refugees 
id  migrants  by  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
h  for  European  Migration   (ICEM)   will  con- 
nue  in  1962  at  substantially  the  same  level  as  for 
lis  current  year.    The  receiving  and  sending 
Imtries  as  well  as  the  migrants  themselves  are 
£!le,  however,  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  trans- 
lation costs.    There  is  a  real  need  for  them  to 
I  so.    Thus  we  will  seek  a  somewhat  smaller  con- 
tibution  for  ICEM  for  1962. 
The  administration  will  continue  to  urge  United 
sites  support  for  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
jttee  for  European  Migration  in  furtherance  of 
tltited  States  foreign  assistance  and  economic  pol- 
m.    Although  the  improved  economies  of  most 
f-ropean  countries,  with  their  improved  employ- 
Q;nt  opportunities,  will  have  a  definite  effect  on 
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the  resettlement  of  refugees  and  other  migrants, 
the  anticipated  movements  by  ICEM  in  cal- 
endar year  1962  should  still  be  about  100,000. 

Between  1952  and  1960  ICEM  moved  1,004,080 
persons  overseas,  of  whom  408,311  were  refugees. 
In  the  same  period  the  Committee  moved  an  addi- 
tional 15,168  refugees  of  European  origin  from 
mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong  to  perma- 
nent resettlement  in  the  free  world.  In  1960 
movements  from  Europe  totaled  96,987  and  from 
mainland  China  1,008.  Of  these  migrants  moved, 
40  percent  were  refugees,  an  emphasis  which  the 
United  States  promotes  in  concert  with  other 
member  governments. 

The  administration  hopes  that  the  other  29  mem- 
ber governments  of  ICEM  will  join  the  United 
States  in  efforts  to  strengthen  special  activities  of 
the  Committee  which  will  insure  the  increased 
movement  of  the  much  needed  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled manpower  to  the  less  developed  countries 
from  countries  where  their  contribution  to  na- 
tional economies  is  less  in  demand.  The  United 
States  contributions  will  henceforth  be  used  less 
for  transportation  and  more  for  activities  which 
will  improve  migrant  reception  and  placement  fa- 
cilities, land  settlement,  and  vocational  training. 

In  addition  to  its  participation  in  international 
programs  to  assist  refugees,  the  administration 
advocates  the  continuation  of  unilateral  U.S.  pro- 
grams for  refugees,  in  particular  the  United  States 
Escapee  Program.  As  a  result  of  the  excellent  co- 
operation and  efforts  of  many  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  represented  here  today,  this  program  has 
been  able  to  reduce  its  caseload,  consisting  of  the 
more  recent  escapees,  to  a  point  approaching  the 
number  of  annual  arrivals. 

In  1962  USEP  will  have  reached  its  10th  anni- 
versary. It  has  helped  about  625,000  escapees  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East.  From 
1952  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  over  126,000 
escapees  have  been  resettled  from  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  and  an  additional  33,825  have  been  in- 
tegrated in  the  countries  of  asylum.  During  the 
same  period  23,500  escapees  were  resettled  from 
Hong  Kong  and  over  395,000  given  help  in  local 
integration  and  other  assistance  in  the  Far  East. 

The  USEP  program  proposed  for  calendar  year 
1962  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
caseload  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  This  re- 
duction will  not  be  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  as- 
sistance to  the  individual  escapees,  although,  of 
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course,  the  improved  economic  situations  in  many 
of  the  asylum  countries  have  made  it  possible  for 
more  escapees  to  support  themselves  without  cer- 
tain types  of  assistance  from  the  "United  States  or 
from  other  external  sources.  The  United  States, 
however,  will  continue  to  provide  aid  not  available 
from  other  sources  to  insure  the  firm  reestablish- 
ment  of  escapees  in  a  free  country.  There  will  be 
no  diminution  of  the  support  presently  given  to  the 
refugee  programs  in  Hong  Kong,  Macau,  and 
Taiwan. 

The  administration  is  seeking  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  continuation  of  handling  the  ocean- 
shipping  costs  of  the  voluntary  agencies  for  relief 
supplies.  As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  continue  and  where  necessary  to 
expand  the  use  of  agricultural  foods  to  meet  the 
needs  of  refugees. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  immigration  legis- 
lation, the  President  in  a  recent  message 2  has  said : 

The  tasks  we  face  in  revision  of  our  immigration  policy 
must  be  keyed  to  the  tasks  we  face  in  connection  with 
«very  aspect  of  our  rapidly  changing  world.  The  emer- 
gence of  new  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  assumption 
of  power  by  any  totalitarian  tyranny,  the  cries  for  assist- 
ance when  disaster  strikes,  all  call  for  the  best  in  our 
American  traditions.  Our  immigration  programs  must  be 
free  from  any  taint  of  racism  or  discrimination. 

The  most  important  immediate  objective  of  our 
immigration  policy  is  the  reuniting  of  families. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  now  under  consid- 
eration bills  which  would  go  far  in  making  this 
reunion  of  families  possible  by  permitting  the  use 
of  unused  quotas  for  this  purpose. 

You  can  see  that  the  administration's  policies 
and  philosophy  regarding  refugees  are  a  reflection 
of  the  traditional  interest  of  all  Americans  in  peo- 
ple denied  a  life  in  peace  and  freedom.  They  are 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  interest  in  helping  any  vic- 
tim of  tyranny,  oppression,  political  upheaval,  or 
of  a  national  disaster. 

This  administration  intends  to  continue  our  na- 
tional policy  of  assisting  the  world's  homeless  peo- 
ple. We  see  this  as  a  responsibility  of  a  free  coun- 
try and  as  an  element  of  strength  in  opposing  all 
totalitarianism.  Our  motives  and  purposes  are 
nonpartisan  and  humanitarian.  However,  we  also 
recognize  that  in  assisting  refugees  we  derive  cer- 

2  A  letter  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  to  Angier  Biddle  Duke  as 
president  of  the  American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference. 
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tain  important  benefits.  These  programs  are  im- 
portant in  maintaining  political  and  economic 
stability  within  countries  extending  asylum  to  ref- 
ugees. They  make  possible  the  transfer  of  skille 
and  semiskilled  workers  from  areas  not  in  nee 
of  them  to  other  areas  for  which  this  manpower 
potential  is  an  essential  factor  in  achieving  eco- 
nomic stability.  They  are  a  demonstration  to  the 
captive  populations  in  enslaved  areas  of  the  world 
of  America's  continued  interest  and  concern  foi 
them  as  fellow  beings  subjected  to  the  loss  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  basic  rights. 

The  administration  assures  you  of  its  continu- 
ing intention  to  support  refugee  and  migratior 
programs.  To  do  so  will  require  not  only  this 
Committee's  fullest  cooperation  but  also  an  in 
creased  awareness  and  sense  of,  responsibility  or 
the  part  of  the  American  people  in  these  problems; 

In  conclusion,  may  I  extend  to  you  personally 
and  in  behalf  of  all  those  in  the  Department  oi 
State  responsible  for  these  activities,  our  sinceres; 
thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  for  your  help,  anc 
offer  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  meet 
ing  and  for  your  efforts  this  coming  year. 


Mr.  Bowles  Responds  to  Request 
for  U.S.  Views  on  Korean  Economy 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Gheste 
Boioles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  to  Donah 
E.  Choi,  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Orien 
Press. 

March  31,  1901 

Dear  Mr.  Choi  :  In  the  absence  of  Under  Sec 
retary  Ball,  I  am  responding  to  your  recent  re 
quest  for  his  comments  upon  a  number  of  aspect 
of  the  current  economic  situation  in  the  Republi 
of  Korea  as  well  as  upon  the  probable  outcome  o 
current  trends.  Your  questions  are  well  chose 
to  bring  out  both  the  problems  and  the  hopes  o 
the  economic  future  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

1.  What  is   the   prospect   of   Korea's   economi 
fut/wref 

Many  observers  of  the  south  Korean  economi 
scene  appear  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  negativ 
aspects — the  paucity  of  natural  resources,  the  pop 
ulation  pressure,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
large  military  force,  the  lack  of  accumulated  cap 
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ital,  shortages  of  skills  and  of  managerial  and  en- 
trepreneurial experience,  etc.  In  facing  up  to 
these  handicaps  Korea  can  perhaps  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  many  other  countries,  especially  in 
South  Asia  and  in  Africa,  no  more  favorably  sit- 
uated, are  embarked  on  the  same  adventure— that 
of  emerging  from  colonialism  into  the  status  of  an 
independent  nation— and  all  can  draw  upon  the 
experience  and  assistance  of  the  United  States  and 
other  advanced  nations  of  the  free  world  which 
are  today  enjoying  the  fruits  of  decades  of  steady 
advancement  under  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
most  beneficial  economic  system  yet  devised. 

In  at  least  one  respect  Korea  is  singularly  for- 
:unate,  namely,  in  its  human  resources.  The  pop- 
ulation is  highly  literate,  and  over  the  more  than 
ifteen  years  since  liberation  from  Japan,  there  has 
jeen  a  progressive  upgrading  of  managerial  and 
abor  skills.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
he  establishment  of  modern  mills  and  factories 
tnd  through  United  Nations  and  United  States 
>rograms  which  have  enabled  foreign  technicians 
o  work  with  Koreans  in  a  wide  variety  of  enter- 
irises  and  through  which  many  hundreds  of  Ko- 
eans  have  gone  abroad  for  advanced  work  and 
tudy.  In  addition,  many  thousands  of  young 
Koreans  have  acquired  new  skills  through  service 
a  the  modernized  Korean  armed  forces.  It  is 
ot  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  its  people  repre- 
ent  Korea's  most  valuable  resource,  although  it 
5  doubtless  true  that  there  remain  shortages  of 
articular  skills  in  technologies  that  are  new  to 
Corea. 

To  achieve  a  viable  self-supporting  economy, 
orea  must  make  optimum  utilization  of  its  hu- 
an  resources.  This  means,  among  other  things, 
iat  the  present  severe  unemployment  and  under- 
'nployment  must  somehow  be  surmounted,  and 
ery  man  and  woman  provided  with  the  oppor- 
mity  to  contribute  to  the  nation's  recovery  and 
dvancement.  Many  examples  can  be  found  of 
able  prosperous  countries  that  have  surmounted 
e  limitations  of  physical  resources  by  maximiz- 
g  their  human  resources  (England,  Denmark, 
;id  Switzerland  are  among  these) . 
The  present  Korean  Government,  under  Prime 
bister  [John  M.]  Chang,  is  tackling  this  prob- 
oa  head-on  through  the  National  Construction 
:*vice  under  a  program  which  will  absorb  large 
imbers  of  unemployed  persons  in  work  that 
ill  provide  roads,  irrigation  works,  land  and 
Jrest  improvements,  and  other  "social  overhead" 


works   that   will   be   of   enduring  value  to   the 
country. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  the  social  maturity 
of  the  Korean  people  and  of  their  determination 
to  achieve  economic  progress  by  their  own  efforts 
is  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  now  for  a 
better  day  ahead  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. To  this  end,  for  example,  the  Government 
has  taken  steps  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  import 
of  luxury-type  commodities,  and  various  groups  of 
citizens  undertaking  to  promote  austerity  in  daily 
living  are  gaining  wide  popular  support.  The 
"tightened  belt"  is  a  must  in  Korea's  struggle  for 
economic  independence,  and  such  programs  are 
more  successful  and  more  palatable  when  they 
are  willingly  adopted  by  a  free  people. 

The  task  of  achieving  economic  viability  would, 
of  course,  be  made  immeasurably  easier  if  the  coun- 
try were  united.  Until  such  time  as  reunification 
is  possible,  south  Korea's  best  prospect  is  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  course  it  has  already  laid  out  for 
achievement  of  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  eco- 
nomic self-help.  United  States  assistance  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been 
based  on  the  belief  that  a  healthy  expanding  econ- 
omy is  basic  to  attainment  of  our  mutual  objec- 
tives. We  shall  continue  our  assistance  toward 
this  goal. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
been  able  to  adjust  to  a  gradual  decline  in  direct 
United  States  aid  since  1957  (with  the  exception 
of  the  current  year's  increase  in  aid).  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  continued  march  toward 
economic  independence  as  Korea  gains  experience 
in  maximizing  its  own  resources,  increasingly 
avails  itself  of  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
available  through  international  organizations,  and 
expands  trade  and  investment  relations  with  other 
countries. 

2.  Long-term  vs.  short-term  assistance 

As  you  suggest,  there  has  been  increasing  criti- 
cism of  the  short-term  approach  in  programs  for 
economic  development.  In  this  regard  you  will 
be  interested  in  President  Kennedy's  message  to 
Congress,  of  March  22,  1961,  in  which  he  outlines 
new  concepts  and  principles  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  aid  program.  A  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  enclosed  ;x  I  suggest  that  you  will 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1961,  p.  507. 
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find  Parts  III  and  V  of  particular  interest.  The 
new  proposals  place  heavy  emphasis  upon  develop- 
mental loan  assistance  extended  on  a  multi-year 
basis.  As  recognized  by  Under  Secretary  Ball  in 
a  recent  speech  in  Chicago,2  however,  grant  as- 
sistance may  also  be  necessary  to  supplement  loan 
capital  during  an  interim  period  in  special  situa- 
tions such  as  that  created  by  Korea's  need  to  main- 
tain large  military  forces  against  the  threat  to  its 
security.  Such  grant  assistance,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  President's  message,  will  be  shifted  to  a  long- 
term  developmental  loan  basis  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Meanwhile,  as  you  know,  long-term  assistance 
is  available  through  various  loan  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Government.  Korea 
has  participated  in  at  least  two  of  these— the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  so-called 
"Cooley"  Amendment  loans  under  Public  Law 
480.  Under  these  programs  loan  conditions  of  in- 
terest and  duration  are  flexible  and  repayment 
may  be  made  in  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Actually,  the  ideal  long-term  arrangement  is 
provided  by  bona  fide  private  investment,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  A  businessman  will 
maintain  and  expand  his  investment  so  long  as 
there  are  good  prospects  for  profits  and  reasonable 
security. 

3.  Prospects  for  stabilization  of  currency  and  ex- 
pansion of  exports 

For  both  of  these,  I  feel  that  the  prospects  are 
excellent.    The  exchange  rate  of  1300  hwan  per 
U.S.    dollar,    established    by    your    Government 
on  February  1, 1961,  as  part  of  a  major  reform  in 
the  foreign  exchange  system,  brought  to  an  end 
a  long  period  when  the  hwan  was  grossly  over- 
valued in  terms  of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies. 
That  situation  brought  about  many  inconsistencies 
and  difficulties  that  hampered  the  economy  and 
adversely  affected  the  lives  of  all  the  people.    It 
distorted   the   prices   of   domestically   produced 
goods,  so  that  to  import  became  cheaper  than  to 
produce  at  home;  the  proceeds  from  the  import  of 
aid  goods  were  deposited  in  the  counterpart  fund 
at    the    unrealistic    official    exchange    rate— this 
meant  that  the  Korean  Government  and  people 
received  as  little  as  50  to  60  percent  of  the  value 
intended  for  them  by  the  United  States,  while 
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windfall  profits  went  to  importers  and  middle- 
men; it  discouraged  exports,  including  supplies 
to  the  United  States  forces,  by  placing  Korean 
goods  in  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  oil' 
world  markets ;  it  encouraged  a  flourishing  black 
market  in  hwan  and  dollars  and  led  to  the  use  of 
complex  multiple  exchange  rate  devices;  it  was 
a  never-ending  source  of  waste,  confusion,  and 
corruption. 

The  new  exchange  rate  was  established  after 
careful  and  expert  study.    To  the  extent  that  it 
succeeds  in  correcting  the  distortions  and  inequi- 
ties of  the  previous  over-valued  currency  it  will 
lead  to  a  strengthened  and  developing  economy 
and  a  larger  measure  of  social  stability  for  the 
Korean   people.    Despite   temporary    disruption 
following  the  political  uprising* of  1960,  Korea's 
industrial  production  for  the  year  showed  a  very 
satisfactory  gain  of  9  percent  over  1959  levels. 
Steady  growth  in  industrial  output  will  fulfill  an 
increasing  share  of  the  country's  total  require- 
ments and  permit  gradual  expansion  in  exports. 
The  problem  of  increasing  export  trade  is  a 
challenging  one  deserving  of  the  most  concentrated 
efforts.    As  mentioned  above,  adoption  of  a  uni- 
tary exchange  rate  is  an  important  step  toward 
normalizing  Korea's  position  in  the  world  market. 
The  techniques  of  international  trade  and  know- 
how  in  meeting  foreign  requirements  will  come 
with  experience.    Diversification  of  export  com- 
modities is  urgently  needed,  since  now  only  ten 
commodities  regularly  make  up  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
Korea's  total  exports.    Like  many  other  countries, 
divided  Korea  may  not  achieve  a  favorable  balance 
in  its  commodity  trade.    But  each  gain  in  exports, 
such  as  was  achieved  in  1960,  could  represent  a 
step  toward  reducing  the  nation's  trade  gap,  a 
staggering  burden  which  at  present  can  only  be 
met  with  foreign  aid. 

4.  Comparison  with   the   economic  situation  ir 
north  Korea 

We  must  view  with  some  skepticism  the  avail 
able  information  concerning  economic  conditions 
in  Communist  north  Korea,  since  there  is  M 
means  of  evaluating  the  tales  of  impressive  gams 
and  giant  strides  forward.  We  do  know,  of  course 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  mort 
favorably  endowed  with  mineral  and  power  ra 
sources  than  is  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  it  i 
not  unlikely  that  under  rigid  governmental  con 
trols   some    sectors   of   the   economy   and   som< 
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favored  segments  of  the  population  may  indeed 
be  making  substantial  gains. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  the  south  Koreans 
.will  take  up  this  challenge,  and  prove  to  them- 
selves, to  north  Korea,  and  to  the  world  that  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  not  least  of  which  is  an  in- 
creasingly satisfactory  livelihood  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  worth  fighting  and  working  for. 
A.s  time  goes  by  the  growing  benefits  of  a  demo- 
pratic  free  society  will  be  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  a  reunited  Korea ;  and  it  will  be  an 
irgmnent  that  is  based  on  solid  fact,  not  propa- 
gandized myth. 

I  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  my  govern- 
nent  fully  understands  the  aspiration  of  all  the 
Korean  people  for  reunification  in  freedom  not 
>nly  for  its  economic  benefits  but  for  the  sake  of 
aiding  this  tragic  division  of  a  historically  united 
country  and  its  resultant  human  suffering.  We 
ihall  continue  to  work  through  the  United  Nations 
jo  realize  this  goal. 

>.  Specifically  how  can  the  economy  he  strength- 
ened and  levels  of  living  improved? 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  currently  undertaking 
1  series  of  economic  reforms  that  will  significantly 
ffect  the  direction  of  the  economy.  As  mentioned 
bove,  these  include  adoption  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  designed  to  promote  economic 
tabilization,  measures  to  relieve  unemployment, 
^easures  to  expand  public  works  and  basic  facili- 
tes  and  an  austerity  program.  The  plan  is  cle- 
gned  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  rate  of  growth  which 
Hll  insure  a  brighter  future  for  the  Korean  people 
ad  a  lessening  of  their  dependence  on  external 
ssistance. 

i  This  is  an  attainable,  measurable  goal  and  its 
^hievement  rests  in  the  urgent  and  dedicated 
forts  of  all  the  people.  Ideally,  the  program 
iiould  cover  the  long  pull,  so  that  efforts  will  not 
i  wasted  on  fly-by-night  undertakings  or  those  of 
mporary  allure.  At  the  same  time  frequent  re- 
ews  will  measure  progress,  uncover  and  correct 
[Tors,  and,  where  needed,  permit  revisions.  It  is 
)t  feasible  to  set  a  target  date  for  south  Korea's 
Stainment  of  complete  self-sufficiency,  but  each 
jissing  year  should  see  progress  in  that  direction, 
jriends  of  the  new  Republic  throughout  the  free 
|3rld  have  a  right  to  expect  this,  and  Korea's  own 
ilf-respect   as   an   independent  sovereign   state 
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The  level  of  living  in  south  Korea  is  considered 
to  be  at  least  on  a  plane  with  the  pre- World  War 
II  period,  except  in  the  important  area  of  housing 
which  has  not  yet  been  fully  rehabilitated  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Communist  invasion.  This 
urgent  need  should  be  tackled  forthwith.  In  some 
respects  present  availabilities  are  higher  than  ever 
before  (textiles,  railway  transportation,  telecom- 
munications). It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  population  (e.g.,  farm  families  on 
fragmented  land  holdings)  are  living  in  sub-stand- 
ard conditions.  Elementary  justice,  as  well  as  the 
nation's  economic  self-interest,  requires  that  this 
situation  be  ameliorated  with  all  possible  speed. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  south  Korea  would  do  well,  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  to  avoid  becoming  un- 
duly preoccupied  with  improving  their  present 
levels  of  living  at  the  expense  of  future  progress. 
Students  and  other  groups  are  to  be  commended  in 
encouraging  an  "austere"  way  of  life,  because 
today's  sacrifices  are  needed  for  tomorrow's  bene- 
fits, and  these  sacrifices  should  be  shared  by  all 
voluntarily  for  the  common  good— not  forced  by  a 
dictatorial  regime. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  population 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  forever  forego 
the  universal  desire  of  mankind  to  improve  his 
lot  in  life.  Rather,  what  I  am  proposing  is  that, 
for  Mr.  Average  Korean  Citizen,  this  is  another  of 
those  times  in  history  that  clearly  calls  for  placing 
the  national  interest  above  personal  interests. 
The  Korean  people  are  accustomed  to  sacrifice,  and 
the  free  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  them  in  this 
matter.  Our  Mr.  Average  Korean  Citizen  will 
perhaps  find  courage  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
sacrifices  of  today  will  provide  a  better  future 
for  himself  and  his  children  as  his  country, 
through  the  efforts  of  all  its  citizens,  grows 
steadily  in  economic,  political,  and  social  stability. 
With  my  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles 
Acting  Secretary 

Enclosure  : 

Special  Message  on  Foreign  Aid, 
March  22,  1961. 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Choi, 
Orient  Press, 
705  18th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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President  Urges  Support 

of  Tractors-for-Freedom  Movement 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  24 

The  Tractors-for-Freedom  movement  is  a 
wholly  private,  humanitarian  movement  aimed  at 
saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred  men.  It  is 
supported  hy  free  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Americas. 

When  Fidel  Castro  first  made  his  offer  to  "ex- 
change" the  lives  and  liberty  of  1,200  prisoners 
for  500  agricultural  tractors,  the  American  people 
responded  with  characteristic  compassion.  A 
number  of  private  committees  were  organized  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  many  private 
citizens,  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, inquired  as  to  where  they  could  contribute. 
My  concern  was  to  help  make  certain  that  a  single, 
representative  group  of  citizens  headed  this  effort 
in  the  United  States.  And  I  am  grateful  to  Mrs. 
[Franklin  D.]  Eoosevelt,  Walter  Reuther,  and  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower  for  their  leadership. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations.  But  when 
private  citizens  seek  to  help  prevent  suffering  in 
other  lands  through  voluntary  contributions— 
which  is  a  great  American  tradition — this  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  their  humanitarian 
efforts. 

Neither  law  nor  equity  calls  upon  us  to  impose 
obstacles  in  their  path  as  they  seek  to  save  those 
who  fought  to  restore  freedom  in  our  hemisphere. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Logan  Act  is  not  involved, 
inasmuch  as  it  covers  only  negotiations  "in  rela- 
tion to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
United  States,  or  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States";  that  tax 
exemption  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any 
"charitable"  organizations  engaged  in  the  reha- 
bilitation and  assistance  of  needy  refugees;  and 
that  export  licenses  are  routinely  granted  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  to  ship  farm  produce  and 
medicines  to  Cuba,  and  would  thus  be  granted  for 
a  humanitarian  shipment  of  farm  implements. 

While  this  Government  is  thus  putting  forward 
neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to  this  wholly  pri- 
vate effort,  I  hope  that  all  citizens  will  contribute 
what  they  can.  If  they  were  our  brothers  in  a 
totalitarian  prison,  every  American  would  want 
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to  help.  I  happen  to  feel  deeply  that  all  who 
fight  for  freedom— particularly  in  our  hemi- 
sphere— are  our  brothers. 


Administration  of  Export  Control 
Act  Defined  by  President 

AN       EXECUTIVE       ORDER1 
Administration   of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  power,  authority,  and  discretion  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  7),  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2021-2032) ,  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  power  of  successive  redelegation. 

Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Export  Control 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board) 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No 
alternate  Board  members  shall  be  designated,  but  the 
acting  head  of  any  department  may  serve  in  lieu  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned.  The  Board  may  in- 
vite the  heads  of  Government  agencies,  other  than  th< 
departments  represented  by  the  Board  members,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Board  when  matters  o: 
interest  to  such  agencies  are  under  consideration. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  from  time  t 
time  refer  to  the  Board  such  particular  export  license 
matters,  involving  questions  of  national  security  or  other: 
major  policy  issues,  as  he  shall  select.  The  Secretary  oi 
Commerce  shall  also  refer  to  the  Board  any  other  such 
export  license  matter,  upon  the  request  of  any  other  mem 
ber  of  the  Board  or  of  the  head  of  any  other  Government 
department  or  agency  having  an  interest  in  such  matter 
The  Board  shall  consider  the  matters  so  referred  to  it 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  foreign  policy  of  tht 
United  States,  the  national  security,  and  the  domestic 
economy,  and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon  to  th< 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec  4.  The  President  may  at  any  time  (a)  prescribt 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  power,  authority 
and  discretion  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  order,  am 
(b)  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sucl 
specific  directives  applicable  thereto  as  the  President  shal 
determine.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  from  tim' 
to  time  report  to  the  President  upon  the  administration  o 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and,  as  h 
may  deem  necessary,  may  refer  to  the  President  recom 
mendations  made  by  the  Board  under  section  3  of  thi 
order.  Neither  the  provisions  of  this  section  nor  those  o 
section  3  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  provisions  ( 
section  1  of  this  order. 


, 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  All  provisions  relating  to  export  control  that 
ire  contained  in  the  following  and  are  now  effective  are 
tereby  superseded : 

(1)  Proclamation  No.  2413  of  July  2, 1940 

(2)  Executive  Order  No.  8900  of  September  15, 1941 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  8982  of  December  17, 1941 

(4)  Executive  Order  No.  9361  of  July  15, 1943 

(5)  Executive  Order  No.  9380  of  September  25, 1943 

(6)  Executive  Order  No.  9630  of  September  27, 1945 

(7)  Executive  Order  No.  9919  of  January  3, 1948 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
•ith  this  order,  all  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  regula- 
rs, orders,  licenses,  or  other  forms  of  administrative 
ction  made,  issued,  or  otherwise  taken  under,  or  continued 
i  force  by,  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
aall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  amended,  modi- 
fed,  or  terminated  by  proper  authority. 


v/L* /.  A****. 


he  White  House, 
ay  24,  1961 


.S.  and  Japan  Hold  Air  Talks 

ess  release  347  dated  May  26 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
itiate  consultations  at  Washington  under  the 
.S.-Japanese  air  transport  services  agreement1 
I  May  29,  1961.  Aviation  matters  of  concern  to 
i  e  two  parties  will  be  discussed. 
The  Japanese  delegation  will  consist  of  Akira 
-  shiyama,  Minister  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  at 
'ashington,  chairman;  Eibun  Imai,  Director  of 
<e  Japanese  Civil  Aviation  Bureau;  Yoichi  Hay- 
jbi,  Chief  of  the  International  Section,  Japanese 
jvil  Aviation  Bureau;  Hisaharu  Kajita,  First 
J  cretary  of  the  Japanese  Embassy ;  and  Chusei 
•  imada,  American  Affairs  Bureau,  Japanese  Min- 
iry.  Eyohei  Itoh,  Executive  Director  of  Japan 
h  Lines,  will  attend  as  observer,  and  Ryoichi 
lirimoto,  Director  of  Planning  of  Japan  Air 
lies,  as  alternate  observer. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  be  chaired  by  Edward 
^Bolster,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
(mmunications,  Department  of  State.  Other 
lumbers  of  the  delegation  will  be  G.  Joseph  Mi- 
«ti,  Member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
yeph  C.  Watson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2854  and 

4 1 3. 
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ternational  Affairs,  and  George  B.  Wharton,  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Affairs,  CAB ;  Charles  G, 
Mueller,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  and 
Carroll  E.  Cobb,  Aviation  Division,  Department 
of  State;  and  Ralph  E.  Hays,  Program  Officer 
(Air),  Department  of  Commerce.  Harvey  Wex- 
ler  of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
will  attend  as  observer. 


Morocco  Receives  U.S.  Loans 

Press  release  348  dated  May  26,  for  release  May  28 

_  The  U.S.  Government  announced  on  May  28  the 
signing  of  loan  agreements  totaling  $27.5  million 
to  contribute  to  the  Government  of  Morocco's  eco- 
nomic development  program.  The  loans  will  rep- 
resent the  major  portion  of  the  $40  million  fiscal 
year  1961  Mutual  Security  Program  of  economic 
assistance  to  Morocco.  An  additional  loan  of 
$12.5  million  is  expected  to  be  signed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  loans  were  nego- 
tiated through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. Harold  F.  Linder,  President  of  the 
Bank,  signed  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Am- 
bassador of  Morocco,  El-Mehdi  Ben  Aboud,  for  his 
Government. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Facts  on  Communism— Volume  II,  the  Soviet  Union, 
From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev.  Prepared  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  H.  Doc.  139 
December  1960.    367  pp. 

Cuban  Refugee  Student  Assistance  Program  (University 
Free  Cuba).  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  H.  Con.  Res.  209  and  120  requesting  the 
President  to  exercise  his  authority  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram, to  be  known  as  "University  Free  Cuba,"  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  Cuban  refugee  students,  and 
for  other  purposes.     March  24,  1961.     13  pp. 

The  Thirteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried 
on  Under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  Amended 
Message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31,  1960.  H  Doc 
131.     April  10, 1961,     94  pp. 

Staff  Memorandum  on  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the 
Proposed  Caribbean  Organization.  Prepared  for  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  April  18,  1961.  45 
pp.     [Committee  print] 

Amendments  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (the  Battle  Act).  Report  to  accompany  S. 
1215.     S.  Rept.  199.     April  27,  1961.     17  pp. 
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II 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Sends  Observer  Delegation 
to  Education  Conference  in  Africa 

A  Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Education  in  Africa,  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  was  held  at  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  May  15-25.  Following  is  the  text  of 
remarks  made  at  the  meeting  on  May  18  by  Philip 
E.  Coombs,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  loho  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation,  and  a 
Department  announcement  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  COOWSBS 

Press  release  335  dated  May  19 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  because  my  colleagues 
and  I  from  the  United  States  have  come  here  to 
listen,  not  to  talk ;  to  learn,  not  to  preach.    We  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  being  here  as  observers, 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  abuse  that  privilege  by 
intruding  upon  this  excellent  discussion,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  African  nations.   We  hope 
that  by  learning  more  about  your  educational 
needs  and  plans  the  United  States  can  be  a  still 
more  useful  friend  in  the  years  to  come  to  all  your 
new  nations  whose  bold  aspirations  we  admire  and 
share.    We  think  of  ourselves  as  students  at  this 
conference  and  of  you  as  our  teachers.    We  have 
already  learned  much.    This  is  not  surprising  be- 
cause the  conditions  for  learning  have  been  ideal. 
We  have  had  extremely  competent  teachers,  an 
extraordinarily  favorable  student-teacher   ratio, 
splendid  facilities,  abundant  instructional  mate- 
rials, high  motivation,  and  not  least  of  all  a  cur- 
riculum highly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  times. 
If  comparable  educational   conditions  could  be 
provided  to  all  students,  what  brilliant  progress 
there  would  be ! 

My  colleagues  and  I  congratulate  the  officials 
and  staff  of  UNESCO  and  ECA  for  having  pre- 
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pared  this  conference  so  well.  Similarly  we  exn 
press  our  admiration  and  thanks  to  the  spokesmen 
for  the  African  nations  for  their  highly  informal 
tive  and  indeed  brilliant  presentations.  Above  al' 
I  want  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  warn 
hospitality  we  have  received  from  His  Imperia 
Majesty,  from  the  Government,  and  from  the  peo 
pie  of  Ethiopia.  More  specifically  we  thank  Hi; 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  welcomed  us  so  generously 
we  thank  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  col 
leagues  who  have  provided  for  our  needs  and  com 
forts  in  so  many  ways ;  we  thank  the  university 
students  and  faculty  members  who  have  openet 
their  hearts  to  us.  And  not  least  of  all  we  than! 
the  many  working  people  in  the  hotels  and  else, 
where  who  with  great  patience  and  good  humo 
have  made  us  feel  at  home. 

It  is  my  sad  task  also  to  express  personally  an] 
in  behalf  of  my  Government  to  the  Governmen" 
of  Chad  our  deep  sorrow  over  the  tragic  and  ur 
timely  loss  of  the  Chad  delegates  who  gave  thei 
lives  in  the  line  of  patriotic  duty.  We  miss  ther 
in  our  circle. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  another  great  f  rien 
of  Africa  and  of  education  who  was  known  an 
loved  by  many  of  us  here  and  who  likewise  wa 
the  victim  of  a  tragic  accident  within  the  pas 
year,  Mr.  Gaston  Berger,  as  one  of  the  most  hi 
mane  and  humanistic  men  of  action  of  our  turn 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  left  his  high  pos 
in  the  French  Ministry  of  Education  to  devol 
himself  fully  to  working  with  like-minded  peop. 
of  other  nations  and  other  continents  towar 
building  a  better  world.  Last  summer  as  chai: 
man  of  a  special  conference  on  the  economics  ( 
education  at  Ballagio,  Italy,  sponsored  by  the  Ii 
ternational  Association  of  Universities,  Mr.  Berg< 
contributed  enormously  to  the  development  of  ne 
insights  into  one  of  the  major  topics  of  our  presei 
conference. 

The  United  States  comes  to  this  meeting  wil 
no  preconceptions  or  blueprints  for  African  ed' 
cation.  But  we  do  come  with  deep  conviction; 
born  of  our  own  national  history,  that  the  fir 
duty  of  a  new  nation— and  indeed  of  an  old  n 
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tion — is  to  develop  its  people,  its  human  resources, 
through  education.  That  duty  never  ceases.  Be- 
ardless of  how  scarce  or  abundant  a  nation's 
latural  resources  may  be,  its  greatest  wealth  and 
lope  lies  in  its  people.  It  is  the  obligation  of  a 
•esponsible  government  in  a  free  society  to  in- 
rare— to  the  full  limit  of  its  ability— that  every 
ndividual  is  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  his 
pill  human  potential,  not  just  materially  and 
iconomically  but  morally,  spiritually,  and  crea- 
ively.  Without  the  development  of  these  human 
>otentials,  common  values,  and  dedication,  a  free 
ociety  cannot  grow  and  cannot  endure. 

This  great  goal  obviously  cannot  be  reached 
vernight,  My  own  nation  is  still  working  hard 
oward  this  ideal  after  nearly  200  years  of  nation- 
ood.  Our  system  of  universal  educational  op- 
ortunity  has  made  dramatic  strides,  but  we  still 
yave  unfinished  business.  For  example,  we  wili 
ouble  our  college  and  university  enrollments  in 
le  next  10  years  so  that  approximately  50  percent 
;f  all  American  boys  and  girls  will  attend  a 
niversity. 

Your  nations  do  not  have  two  centuries  to  make 
milar  strides.  We  understand  well  your  eager- 
;jss  to  shorten  time  and  accelerate  progress.  The 
nited  States  wants  to  help  you  in  this  process, 
>r  we  share  your  ideals  and  to  a  considerable  de- 
.'ee  your  heritage. 

As  a  comparatively  young  nation  which  gained 
p  independence  not  without  difficulty,  the  United 
ates  understands  and  respects  your  strong  de- 
rmination  to  preserve  your  independence,  to  set 
;»ur  own  goals,  to  run  your  own  affairs,  and  to 
it  on  with  the  important  business  of  building  a 
-ong,  free  society  without  outside  interference, 
-loreover,  the  people  of  my  country  feel  a  special 
hship  with  the  new  nations  of  Africa  because 
h  have  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  revolution. 
lie  United  States  won  its  independence  through 
Kitical  revolution.  But  our  revolution  did  not 
*>p  there.  It  only  began  and  is  still  going  for- 
ird.  We  advanced  our  economy  through  great 
siricultural  and  industrial  revolutions.  We  are 
sll  vigorously  engaged  in  spreading  social  justice 
sji  raising  the  basic  level  of  living  conditions  for 
8|  our  people  through  social  revolution.  Perhaps 
|'St  important  of  all,  because  it  underlies  all  these 
olier  advances,  the  United  States  has  undergone 
M  is  still  undergoing  a  great  educational 
r  olution. 


President  Salutes  African  Conference 
on  Development  of  Education 

Message  of  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  16 

May  16,  1961 
It  is  a  great  pleasure,  both  personally  and 
officially,  to  extend  the  best  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Development 
of  Education  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO  and 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 

This  Conference  of  African  States  can  perform 
an  important  function  in  establishing  an  inventory 
of  educational  needs  and  a  program  to  meet  those 
needs.  In  this  endeavor,  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  assist  wherever  it  can,  if  such  assistance 
is  desired.  For  in  the  monumental  task  of  educa- 
tional development,  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and 
I  am  confident  we  can  learn  it  together. 

The  U.S.  Observer  Delegation,  which  we  are 
honored  to  send,  will  lay  primary  stress  on  the  full 
development  of  human  resources.  I  believe  this 
general  emphasis  is  sound  for  our  own  education 
as  well  as  for  yours.  For  unless  education  aims  at 
elevating  the  motives  of  men  we  can  find  no  basic 
answer  to  the  division  and  troubles  of  our  times. 

We  need  evaluations  and  plans,  but  we  need  in 
the  planners  a  passion  to  create  through  education 
what  Governor  General  Azikiwe  of  Nigeria  called 
for  in  his  inaugural  address :  "a  hate-free,  fear-free, 
greed-free  world,  peopled  by  free  men  and  women." 
We  seek  citizens  and  statesmen  whose  guiding 
principle  is  not  who  is  right  but  what  is  right.  We 
seek  an  education  that  gives  wisdom  as  well  as 
knowledge. 

The  American  people  applaud  the  leaders  of 
Africa  whose  vision  assigns  to  education  a  primary 
role  in  the  achievement  of  stability  and  progress. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  then,  that  I  wish  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  and  myself  our  most 
sincere  hope  that  this  conference,  bringing  to- 
gether your  leaders  and  educators,  attains  every 
possible  measure  of  success. 
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Two  great  characteristics  have  marked  these 
several  American  revolutions.  First,  they  con- 
stitute continuing  revolutions :  They  are  still  going 
on,  and  we  intend  that  they  shall  continue.  Sec- 
ond, these  revolutions  have  been  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  majority  within  a  system  of  law 
whereunder  the  rulers  were  genuinely  controlled 
by  the  citizens. 

At  the  root  of  this  continuing  revolution  has 
been  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  great  po- 
tential, the  great  good  sense,  and  the  great  dignity 
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and  importance  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate task  of  education,  in  our  view,  to  develop 
each  individual's  potential  to  the  full  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  good  society.  An  educational  sys- 
tem calculated  to  liberate  every  individual  from 
the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  tyranny  is,  in  our  view, 
the  indispensable  basis  of  a  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

I  have  stressed  the  relationship  of  our  national 
history  and  traditions  to  the  new  adventure  upon 
which  your  nations  have  embarked  so  that  you 
will  understand  why  my  countrymen  are  so 
proudly  sympathetic  with  your  aspirations  and  so 
anxious  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  in  helping  you 
to  move  toward  your  goals.  If  you  find  them  use- 
ful, we  will  happily  share  with  you  the  fruits  of 
our  American  revolution. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  fundamental 
values  of  human  freedom  and  dignity  which  can 
be  advanced  by  education  are  by  no  means  a 
monopoly  or  an  invention  of  the  United  States. 
These  same  values  are  universal  and  are  expressed 
in  the  cultures  and  educational  system  of  many 
other  nations.  Happily  they  are  written  brightly 
in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  For  this 
reason  the  United  States  has  found  it  desirable 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations,  particularly 
through  the  United  Nations,  in  assisting  new  na- 
tions in  their  educational  development  plans  and 
programs. 

In  the  past  3  days  we  have  been  well  informed 
and  impressed  by  your  careful  statements  of  edu- 
cational needs.  We  appreciate  the  seriousness 
with  which  you  regard  these  needs,  and  we  share 
your  sense  of  urgency. 

You  will  surely  need  help  from  a  variety  of 
sources  if  you  are  to  meet  your  goals.  At  a  later 
point  in  the  agenda,  when  it  becomes  appropriate, 
I  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  prospects  for 
American  support  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  all 
of  us  on  the  United  States  delegation  will  con- 
tinue to  observe  your  proceedings  with  keen  inter- 
est and  a  sympathetic  heart. 

And  we  will  continue  also  to  try  to  be  good 
learners  in  the  spirit  of  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  this  conference,  when  he  said:  ".  .  .  in 
the  monumental  task  of  educational  development, 
there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  I  am  confident  we 
can  learn  it  together." 

As  our  teachers  at  this  conference,  you  will — 
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I  trust— be  able  to  give  us  good  grades  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  11 
(press  release  309)  that  Philip  H.  Coombs,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  would  serve  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
observer  delegation  to  the  Conference  of  African 
States  on  the  Development  of  Education  in 
Africa,  held  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  May  15-25. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  included: 

John  W.  Morrow,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative-desig- 
nate to  UNESCO,  American  Embassy,  Paris 
Edwin  M.  Adams,  Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  Department 

of  State 
Dorothy  Stebhins  Bowles,  Washington;  D.C. 
William  D.  Fisher,  Economic  Officer,  American  Embassy,  , 

Addis  Ababa 
William  J.  Handley,  Director,  Information  Center  Service,  < 

United  States  Information  Service 
Harry  Krould,  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Benjamin  Mays,  President,  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
C.  Kenneth  Snyder,  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

This  was  the  first  major  conference  on  education 
to  be  held  in  Africa.  Its  purpose  was  to  establish 
an  inventory  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
African  states  and  to  assist  them  in  formulating 
programs  to  meet  these  needs  in  the  coming  years. 
Forty  African  states  and  territories,  plus  five 
other  states  with  African  responsibilities,  were  in- 
vited to  send  delegations.  In  addition,  some  20 
countries  were  expected  to  send  observer  dele- 
gations. 


Public  Advisers  Named  for  Phase  Two 
of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

Press  release  337  dated  May  22 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  executive 
branch  to  increase  participation  by  nongovern- 
mental representatives  in  the  U.S.  delegation  to. 
the  1961  GATT  tariff  negotiations  conference  at 
Geneva,1  the  Secretary  of  State  has  named  12  pub- 
lic advisers  to  serve  as  members  of  the  delegation 
on  a  rotating  basis  in  the  second  phase  of  the  con- 
ference.   This  plan  was  developed  by  the  Cabinet- 
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level  Trade  Policy  Committee,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  the  executive  branch  practice  of  ap- 
pointing public  advisers  to  U.S.  delegations  to 
tariff  negotiations.  Following  is  a  list  of  these 
advisers,  who  have  been  selected  as  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  U.S.  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and 
the  general  public : 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher,  Business  Week,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  president,  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Morris  C.  Dobrow,  executive  secretary,  Writing  Paper 
Manufacturers  Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lee  W.  Minton,  international  president,  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  president,  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, New  York,  N.Y. 

racob  S.  Potofsky,  president,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

laymond  E.  Salvati,  president,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

5ert  Seidman,  economist,  research  department,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

'Uaude  Wickard,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

-eighton  Wilkie,  president,  DoAll  Co.,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

>onovan  Wilmot,  former  vice  president  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

>avid  J.  Winton,  president,  Winton  Lumber  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

i  In  the  second  phase  of  the  conference,  which  is 
jo  begin  on  May  29,  1961,  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  negotiate  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
xriff  concessions  with  the  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
opean  Economic  Community  (EEC)  on  behalf 
f  the  member  states  (Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands)  and 
I'ith  other  countries  which  are  contracting  parties 
;)  the  GATT  or  which  are  expected  to  negotiate 
)r  accession  to  the  General  Agreement. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  conference,  which 
3gan  on  September  1,  I960,2  the  United  States, 
'.ong  with  other  GATT  contracting  parties,  has 
jien  negotiating  with  the  EEC  Commission  con- 
[srning  the  establishment  of  a  new  schedule  of 
>riff  concessions  for  the  EEC  as  a  whole  to  replace 
»te  present  individual  schedules  of  the  member 
|  ates.  The  United  States  has  also  been  negotiat- 
;g,  under  provisions  of  article  XXVIII  of  the 

ATT,  with  15  other  contracting  parties  concern- 
i 

i 2  Ibid.,  Sept.  19, 1960,  p.  453. 
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ing  their  modification  or  withdrawal  of  individ- 
ual concessions  in  existing  GATT  schedules. 

Carl  D.  Corse,  U.S.  representative  on  the  GATT 
Council  of  Eepresentatives,  and  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  since  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence, will  continue  in  the  same  capacity  during 
the  second  phase.  John  A.  Birch,  chief  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Division,  Department  of  State, 
and  Harold  P.  Macgowan,  special  assistant  to  the 
director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce,  will  continue  as  vice  chairmen  of 
the  delegation. 


United  Nations  Day,  1961 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  capacity  to  act  as  a  force  for  peace  and  human  ad- 
vancement, and  has  provided  a  dynamic  spirit  which  is 
leading  the  nations  of  the  world  along  the  road  to  human 
progress ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  available  to  assist  all 
nations  and  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  combat  hunger, 
disease,  and  despair ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  strongly  supports  the  United 
Nations,  the  Charter  of  which  is  rooted  in  ideals  and 
aspirations  which  we  share  with  freedom-loving  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  considers  that  this  world 
organization  is  an  indispensable  instrument  of  interna- 
tional peace,  economic  improvement,  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  that  any  attempt  to  destroy  it  would  be  a  blow 
aimed  directly  at  the  independence  and  security  of 
nations,  large  and  small ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  resolved  that  October  twenty-fourth,  the  anniversary 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
should  be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the  pur- 
poses, principles,  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  to  observe  Tuesday,  October  24,  1961,  as 
United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community  programs 
which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
and  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  aims, 
problems,  and  accomplishments. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  upon  local  officials  to  encourage  citizen 
groups  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures  to  engage  in  appropriate  observance  of 
United  Nations  Day  throughout  the  land  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
and  other  organizations. 


1  No.  3415 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  4487. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second  day 

of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-fifth. 


V'k*j>  /.   $****-  *t*  *^> 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
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Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
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Resources  (13th  session)  to  the  Commission  (17th 
session).     E/CN.11/554.     February  16,  1961.     57  pp 
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economic     commissions.     Note     by     the     Secretary- 
General.     E/CN.11/558.     March  1,   1961.     27  pp. 
International  cooperation  on  cartography.    Report  of  the 

Group   of   Experts   on  Geographical  Names.     E/3441. 

February  7,  1961.    32  pp. 
Report  of  the  13th  session  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 
to  the   Commission   on  Human  Rights.     E/CN.4/815 
;    February  9,  1961.    99  pp. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

lealth 

institution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Congo  (LSopoldville),  February 
24,  1961. 

if  gar 

,iternational  sugar  agreement  of  1958.     Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959  • 
for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.     TIAS  4389 
Cessation  of  application  to:  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  April  27, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

ustralia 

:?reement  relating  to  sampling  by  means  of  balloons  the 
1  radioactivity  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Canberra  May  9,  1961.  Entered  into 
!  force  May  9, 1961. 

[razil 

'  13  t^9°6f1e1xtradition-     Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  January 
[Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  May  16,  1961. 


Italy 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.     Signed  at  Rome  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  May  24,  1961. 

Korea 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  28,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4656,  4699,  4700).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Seoul  May  11,  1961.     Entered  into  force  May  11    1961 


DEPARTMENT   AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  4  confirmed  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

John  S.  Everton  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of 
Burma.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  315  dated  May  15.) 

Fulton  Freeman  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia.  ( For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
360  dated  June  2. 

The  Senate  on  May  8  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Julius  C.  Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
319  dated  May  15.) 

The  Senate  on  May  11  confirmed  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

Walworth  Barbour  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
March  7.) 

Philip  W.  Bonsai  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  325  dated  May  17.) 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  329  dated  May  18.) 

Robert  F.  Woodward  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  9th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Appointments 

Gordon  W.  Chapman  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Coordinator  for  International  Labor 
Affairs,  effective  May  15.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  321  dated  May  16.) 

Designations 

Thomas  L.  Hughes  as  Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  effective  May  14.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  187  dated  April  3.) 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  343  dated  May  26,  for  release  June  3 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  3  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  19W,  Volume  V,  The 
American  Republics.  This  is  the  final  Foreign  Relations 
volume  to  be  released  in  a  series  of  five  volumes  for  the 
year  1940. 

This  volume  contains  a  general  section  dealing  with 
such  multilateral  questions  as  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  second  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  held  at  Habana  July  21-30,  1940, 
and  other  matters  growing  out  of  the  impact  of  the  war 
in  Europe. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  deals  with  bilateral  re- 
lations with  the  individual  American  Republics.  Among 
the  questions  treated  are  those  of  debts  and  financial  as- 
sistance, protection  of  American  interests,  elimination  of 
Axis  influence  from  airlines  in  the  American  Republics, 
and  various  commercial  problems. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1940, 
Volume  V,  The  American  Republics  (vii,  1202  pp.)  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for 
$4  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  B.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4639.  4  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  with  Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 31  1956,  as  corrected  and  amended.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  December  9,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  December  9, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4640.     3  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  with  Uruguay,  supplementing  the  agreement 

of   February   20,    1959,   as   supplemented.     Exchange  of 

notes— Signed  at  Montevideo  September  13  and  16,  19b0. 

Entered  into  force  September  16, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4641.  5  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  with  Uruguay,  supplementing  the  agreement 
of  February  20,  1959,  as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Monte- 
video October  14,  1960.  Entered  into  force  October  14, 
1900. 

Cultural  Relations.    TIAS  4642.    9  pp.     100. 
Agreement  with  Rumania.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at   Washington   December  9,  1960.     Entered   into  force 
December  9,  1960. 


World  Health  Organization.    TIAS  4643.    6  pp.    50. 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Adopted  by  the 
Twelfth  World  Health  Assembly  at  its  Eleventh  Plenary 
Meeting,  at  Geneva,  on  May  28,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
October  25,  1960. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4645.    3  pp.    50. 
Agreement  with  New  Zealand,  supplementing  the  agree- 
ment of  December  3,  1946.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  Washington  December  30,  1960.     Entered  into  force 
December  30,  1960. 


TIAS  464 


, 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

9  pp.     100. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
agreement  of  October  30,  1947,  and  the  Polish  People's 
Republic.  Done  at  Tokyo  November  9,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  November  16, 1960. 

Emergency  Relief  Assistance.    TIAS  4651.    4  pp.    50. 
Agreement  with  Chile.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Santiago  October  28,  1960.     Entered  into  force  October 
28,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4652.  3  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  with  Peru,  amending  the  agreement  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1960.    Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  Octobe- 
25  and  November  24,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Novel) 
ber  24,  1960. 

Defense:  Loan  of  Additional  Vessels.  TIAS  4653.  3  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  with  Argentina.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  Washington  December  27  and  29,  1960.  Entered  intci 
force  December  29,  1960. 
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News  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  22  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  309  of  May  11, 
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No.        Date  Subject 
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tions. 
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343  5/26    Foreign  Relations  volume. 
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f346     5/26     Italy  credentials  (rewrite). 
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350    5/26    Drought  relief  program  in  Peru. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Building  the  Frontiers  of  Freedom 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 


We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  your 
prompt  consideration  of  the  draft  legislation  for- 
warded by  the  President  last  Friday  [May  26]— 
;he  Act  for  International  Development  and  the 
International  Peace  and  Security  Act.2  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  the  opportunity  which  these 
egislative  proposals  provide  to  discuss  the  larger 
Jurposes  of  our  efforts  in  foreign  affairs.  From 
lay  to  day  all  of  us  find  ourselves  preoccupied 
>y  the  crises  of  the  moment.  In  the  course  of 
hese  hearings  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  for 
i  longer  look  at  our  situation — where  we  wish  to 
10  as  a  nation  and  what  we  can  do  to  get  there. 

Every  age,  historians  remind  us,  is  an  age  of 
ransition.  But  some  ages  are  surely  more  transi- 
ional  than  others.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  ours  is 
>reeminently  such  an  age  and  that  here,  just 
>eyond  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  humanity 
tands,  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  the  threshold 
>f  a  new  historic  epoch. 

Behind  us,  great  historic  forces,  sweeping  na- 
ions  and  institutions  and  ideas  along  in  a  tumul- 
tous flood,  have  brought  mankind  to  the  point 
/here  the  old  ways  of  ordering  our  affairs  are 
eing  manifestly  transformed  by  the  new  demands 
f  our  decade.  Ahead  of  us  stretches  an  unknown 
uture — but  a  future  which  our  own  actions  in 
ie  present  can  endow  with  direction  and  content. 

What  we  decide  now  will  determine  whether 
jie  second  half  of  the  20th  century  records  a 
,  lunge  into  chaos  or  a  steady  ascent  into  more 
fective  coherence  and  order.  Our  decisions  by 
jiemselves  can  have  only  a  partial  effect  on  the 
sfc  of  the  world.  Yet  this  effect,  if  limited, 
|iay  also  in  many  parts  of  the  world  provide 

I  *  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
|>May31  (press  release  354). 
'  S.  1983,  87th  Cong.,  1st  seas. 


the  indispensable  margin  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  peaceful  order  and  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  That  is  why  President  Kennedy  has 
rightly  called  the  economic  measures  here  under 
consideration  "the  single  most  important  program 
available  for  building  the  frontiers  of  freedom." 3 

The  frontiers  of  freedom,  we  hope,  will  be  the 
symbols  of  the  new  international  order  which  it 
is  our  purpose  to  promote.  What  will  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  international  order  be?  What 
kind  of  world  are  we  Americans  striving  for? 

We  want,  of  course,  a  world  of  peace  and 
progress  under  law.  And  I  would  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  word  "progress."  For  there  can  be 
no  greater  error  than  to  regard  peace  as  a  per- 
manent ratification  of  an  unacceptable  status  quo. 
Peace  in  such  terms  would  be  quickly  shattered 
by  the  explosive  forces  of  change.  The  object 
of  peace  is  not  to  bring  change  to  an  end:  It  is 
to  provide  peoples  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
essential  change  without  war. 

We  seek,  in  short,  not  a  static  but  a  dynamic 
peace.  We  hope  for  a  world  in  which  frontiers 
will  mark  national  identity  and  not  national  self- 
assertion;  in  which  peoples  can  peacefully  revise 
their  own  institutions  to  meet  their  own  national 
needs ;  in  which  nations  differing  in  their  internal 
forms  of  organization  will  dwell  together  in 
mutual  self-respect  and  freely  exchange  goods  and 
persons  and  ideas;  in  which  competition  among 
national  states  will  lose  its  cutting  edge  as  nations 
work  together  in  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind ;  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  individual  will 
be  securely  established  on  the  basis  of  social  jus- 
tice, civic  freedom,  and  international  order. 

'For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  May  25  regarding  urgent  national  needs, 
see  Bulletin  of  June  12, 1961,  p.  903. 
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We  seek,  above  all,  a  world  of  free  choice  in 
which  a  great  diversity  of  nations,  each  faithful 
to  its  own  traditions  and  its  own  genius,  will  learn 
to  respect  the  ground  rules  of  human  survival. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  the  world  over  in  our 
own  image — and  we  will  not  accept  that  the  world 
be  made  over  in  the  image  of  any  society  or  dog- 
matic creed.  Against  the  world  of  coercion,  we 
affirm  the  world  of  choice.  We  believe  that  the 
revolution  of  human  liberty  will  never  come  to  an 

end. 

The  world  today  is  a  very  different  world  from 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  grown  in  economic,  technical, 
and  military  strength.  Western  Europe,  with  its 
astonishing  economic  recovery,  has  resumed  its 
place  as  a  potent  factor  in  international  affairs. 
The  nations  of  Latin  America,  of  Asia,  and  of 
Africa,  rising  on  the  tide  of  nationalist  aspiration, 
are  demanding  their  places  in  the  sun. 

Such  a  world  contains  contradictions,  perplexi- 
ties, and  dangers.  Wider  distributions  of  power 
increase  the  hazards  of  world  affairs  in  a  nuclear 
age.  At  the  same  time  this  new  world  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  positive,  flexible,  and 
imaginative  effort.  Wise  policy  in  this  new  world 
requires  a  number  of  things  from  the  United 
States. 

It  requires  a  sufficiency  of  military  force  to 
restrain  nations  from  aggression— and  sufficiently 
diversified  military  capabilities  to  deter  or  meet 
aggression  at  every  level,  from  the  thermonuclear 
holocaust  to  assassination  in  the  jungle. 

It  requires,  equally,  a  strong  and  sincere  deter- 
mination to  advance  the  cause  of  disarmament— 
to  do  everything  possible  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions under  which  nations  may  reduce  their 
military  establishments  and  know  that,  in  doing 
so,  they  are  not  exposing  themselves  to  enemy 

attack. 

It  requires,  too,  an  active  and  affirmative  policy 
of  building  the  social,  economic,  and  moral 
strength  of  independent  nations  so  that  they  will 
have  the  capacity  within  themselves  to  throw  off 
the  virus  of  totalitarianism  and  pursue  national 
objectives  in  a  climate  of  expanding  freedom. 

The  first  thing  I  would  say  about  the  programs 
under  consideration  today  is  that  they  reflect  to 
a  degree  our  own  national  experience.  We  were 
once  an  underdeveloped  country  ourselves.  We 
grew  through  a  combination  of  foreign  assistance, 
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public  aid,  and  private  investment  and  enterprise. 
We  know  that  a  free  society  under  representative 
institutions  can  achieve  extraordinary  economic 
growth.  Our  opportunity  today — and  our  obli-4 
gation— is  to  assist  other  nations  to  reach  a  stage 
of  secure  national  independence  and  self-sustain- 
ing economic  development. 

The  need  today  is  for  the  United  States  and  the 
other  developed  nations  to  open  to  the  emergent 
societies  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  oppor 
tunities  for  a  continuous  and  concurrent  growth 
of  independence,  of  democracy,  of  industry  an 
agriculture,  of  social  justice,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions and  ideals  which  express  and  safeguard 
the  dignity  of  man. 

The  battleground  of  freedom,  as  the  Presiden 
said  last  Thursday,  is  the  whole  southern  half  o 
the  globe.  Here  over  40  new  nations  have  attaine 
independence  since  the  war,  19  since  the  begin 
ning  of  last  year.  Here  nations,  old  and  new 
are  struggling  to  convert  formal  independent 
into  true  nationhood.  Everywhere  people  an 
awakening  from  the  stagnation  of  centuries 
They  decline  any  longer  to  regard  poverty  an( 
oppression  and  squalor  as  the  law  of  nature.  The; 
are  determined  to  have  for  themselves  and  thei, 
children  the  food  they  need,  housing  fit  for  humai 
habitation,  the  benefits  of  their  farming,  school? 
sanitation  and  medicine,  and  honest,  responsibl 
government.  They  are  determined  to  claim  thes 
benefits  of  modern  life  without  delay. 

And  if  the  democratic  world  cannot  satisfy  thi 
passion  for  modernization,  then  the  Communist 
can  leap  aboard  this  great  revolution  of  freedoir 
seize  it,  direct  it  to  their  own  ends,  and  make  it  th 
instrument  of  their  own  limitless  imperials 
ambitions.  We  would  be  false  both  to  our  ow 
national  interest  and  to  our  obligations  to  othei 
were  we  to  allow  this  to  happen. 

Our  task  is  made  more  difficult  because  the  Sim 
Soviet  bloc  has  systematically  focused  its  politica 
economic,  and  propaganda  assault  on  the  undei 
developed  world  in  the  last  half-dozen  year 
They  have  exploited  their  capabilities  with  coi 
siderable  effect.  They  have  spread  the  illusio 
that  rapid  development  is  their  monopoly.  The 
have  shown  speed  and  flexibility,  a  minimum  c 
red  tape,  a  readiness  to  make  long-term  commi 
ments,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  goods  in  repa; 
ment  of  loans.  They  are  competing  hard,  wit, 
mixed  results,  but  with  an  energy  which  ought 
concern  those  committed  to  freedom. 
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But  this  competition  or  national  self-interest 
alone  is  not  the  essence  of  the  program  we  are 
discussing.  We  need  no  other  reason  to  support 
these  measures  than  the  profound  and  overriding 
fact  that  they  are  right. 

It  is  right  to  do  these  things  because  peoples  are 
in  need  of  help  and  we  are  able  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves;  because  their  children  sicken  and 
die  while  we  have  the  science  to  save  them; 
because  they  are  illiterate  while  we  have  the  means 
of  education  and  knowledge ;  because  their  agri- 
cultural methods  and  tools  win  them  an  annual 
income  of  $50  from  the  soil  while  we  have  the 
technical  skill  and  capital  to  help  them  live  like 
human  beings. 

Nor  is  there  assurance  that  this  aid  will  save 
the  underdeveloped  world.  But  those  who  oppose 
foreign  aid  must  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
opposition.  They  must  understand  that,  if  they 
succeed,  they  deny  the  peoples  in  the  emergent 
societies  their  last  great  hope  for  independent 
development  and  therefore  condemn  them  to  the 
high  probability  of  Communist  servitude— and  us 
to  Communist  world  encirclement. 

Past  Experience  With  Aid 

Both  Democrats  and  Eepublicans,  in  Congress 
md  in  the  executive  departments,  have  been 
ictive  participants  in  the  development  of  our  aid 
programs.  Many  members  of  this  committee 
ifiave  worked  at  these  programs  throughout  the 
Postwar  period  and  have  observed  them  in  oper- 
ation in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Despite  short- 
comings and  disappointments  which  can  be  cited, 

believe  that  the  American  people  can  take  great 
atisf action  from  the  total  result  of  the  effort 
expended. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War 
I,  UNRRA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration]  and  other  interim  aid  quite 
iterally  saved  the  people  and  the  political  free- 
;om  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  Greece  and 
^urkey  were  assured  of  independence  against 
l^vere  pressures  by  timely  action  and  aid.  The 
jfarshall  plan,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters 
!i  history,  restored  the  nations  of  our  oldest 
[nends  and  stanchest  allies  to  economic  health, 
'he  vitality  and  capacity  of  these  nations  to  take 
p  a  large  share  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  are 
)urces  of  great  strength  for  the  decade  of  the 
jxties.    Before  the  European  recovery  program 
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was  finished  it  became  apparent  that  help  was 
needed  for  the  Republic  of  China,  Korea,  and  for 
southeast  Asia.  Another  great  humanitarian  con- 
cept was  added  in  President  Truman's  point  4  pro- 
gram, the  fruitful  beginning  of  technical  assist- 
ance throughout  the  world.  Economic  assist- 
ance, known  as  defense  support,  was  used  to 
strengthen  those  joined  with  us  in  common  de- 
fense. During  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
when  these  types  of  assistance  proved  inadequate 
for  the  capital  needs  of  long-term  development 
to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth,  there  was  added 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  And  for  6  years 
we  have  made  substantial  quantities  of  our  surplus 
foods  available  under  Public  Law  480,  as  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  our  aid  program. 

These  programs  of  aid  in  the  past  15  years,  eco- 
nomic and  military  together,  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  deserve  our  thoughtful  and 
critical  reflection.  The  sums  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 1.5  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
during  the  period.  We  can  never  know, 
fortunately,  what  our  costs— or  our  fate — might 
have  been  otherwise,  for  history  does  not  reveal 
its  alternatives.  If  we  have  not  accomplished  all 
that  we  had  hoped,  perhaps  our  hopes  were  too 
sanguine,  our  understanding  of  this  turbulent 
epoch  too  limited.  What  has  been  achieved  is  a 
great  deal— an  opportunity  for  a  free  people,  as- 
sociated with  friends  and  allies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  continue  the  effort  to  build  a  decent 
world  order. 

A  new  administration  has  an  opportunity  to 
sit  down  with  Congress  and  review  aid  programs, 
taking  advantage  of  what  can  be  seen  and  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  15  years.  Each 
will  have  his  own  list  of  "lessons,"  but  as  one  who 
has  observed  these  programs  both  from  within 
and  outside  of  government,  I  would  emphasize 
the  following : 

First,  we  need  simplicity— in  legislation  and  in 
administration.  We  need  authority  to  move 
promptly  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible and  identifiable  individuals  rather  than  in 
faceless  committees  or  in  a  diffused  bureaucracy. 
Timely  action  is  both  less  expensive  and  more  ef- 
fective. The  ability  to  decide  affects  our  capacity 
to  enlist  the  help  of  others— governments,  inter- 
national bodies,  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies.  Many  countries  receiving  aid  need  help 
with  good  public  administration ;  one  way  to  teach 
it  is  to  practice  it. 
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Second,  short-term  financing,  hazardous  and  un- 
even, makes  it  difficult  for  us  and  those  we  are 
trying  to  help  to  plan  ahead  for  the  efficient  use 
of  both  our  and  their  resources.  This  is  even  more 
important  to  the  receiver  of  aid  than  to  us,  for 
theirs  is  by  far  the  larger  effort.  At  most  we 
can  provide  the  critical  increment  to  add  a 
stimulus  to  the  best  which  they  can  do.  Economic 
and  social  development  takes  time,  although  the 
rate  of  improvement  can  be  rapid.  Kealistic  de- 
velopment requires  that  first  things  be  done  first>— 
such  first  things  as  the  preparation  of  talent,  the 
building  of  essential  administration,  provision  for 
basic  public  services,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  in- 
terest and  energies  of  an  entire  people.  Short-term 
plans  tend  to  emphasize  the  dramatic  over  the 
basic,  the  facade  over  the  foundations. 

Third,  the  critical  bottleneck  in  development  is 
in  the  skills  and  talents  of  people.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  assistance  provided  by  one  country  to 
another  and  is  true  both  of  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive.  We  staff  our  own  public  and 
private  aid  programs  through  voluntary  recruit- 
ment. It  has  to  be  said  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  men  and  women  who  combine  the 
highest  professional  qualifications  with  a  deep 
commitment  to  serve  in  distant  and  sometimes  dif- 
ficult parts  of  the  world.  We  can  be  grateful  for 
the  gallant  and  dedicated  service  which  those  in 
our  aid  programs  have  rendered,  but  the  search 
for  talent  is  never-ending  and  must  be  a  central 
preoccupation  of  our  efforts. 

Fourth,  the  burden  of  assistance  is  not  one 
which  we  can  or  need  carry  alone.  Our  obligation 
is  to  do  the  best  we  can,  within  the  human  and 
material  resources  at  our  disposal.  But  what  we 
do  can  be  joined  with  the  efforts  of  others  in  a 
serious  undertaking  to  help  the  lesser  developed 
peoples  to  move  economically  and  socially  into  the 
modern  world.  Other  free  and  advanced  nations 
are  ready  to  help.  International  organizations 
can  multiply  our  resources  and  add  to  the  talent 
of  which  we  are  in  short  supply.  A  great  variety 
of  private  and  voluntary  agencies  in  our  own  and 
other  countries  are  playing  a  most  significant  role. 
Countries  receiving  aid  will  discover  that  they 
can  help  each  other  in  regional  cooperation. 
Stimulating  opportunities  for  multiplying  the  ef- 
fort can  be  found  through  imaginative  and  flexi- 
ble administration. 

Fifth,  there  are  conditions  which  should  be  met 
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before  the  commitment  of  our  resources  to  f oreifei 
aid.  It  is  true  that  our  own  interest  and  our  hopes 
for  a  better  world  compel  us  to  share  our  resources 
with  others.  It  is  essential  that  we  try  to  do  so 
without  the  "strings"  which  humiliate,  offend,  or 
impair  the  freedom  of  others.  But  we  do  believe 
that  our  investments  should  be  good  investments 
that  we  should  be  given  something  to  support,  and 
that  honest  and  diligent  administration  are  indis- 
pensable if  outside  help  is  to  be  productive.  Self- 
help  must  be  our  principal  "string"— and  an 
insistent  one. 

Sixth,  economic  and  social  development  can  oc- 
cur only  through  advance  on  a  broad  front— in 
education,  health,  economic  productivity,  and 
good  administration.  Attempts  to  advance  a  nar- 
row sector  alone  are  likely  to  fail.  Developmenl 
requires  an  entire  people  to  be  on  the  move— in 
terested,  alerted,  energetic,  and  self-reliant.  Na- 
tional development  cannot  be  imported;  k  car 
come  only  from  within.  Outside  help  can  stimu 
late  and  encourage,  and  can  fill  critical  gaps,  bul 
only  a  people  inspired  by  their  own  leaders  car 
develop  themselves. 

Finally,  the  mood  and  spirit  of  our  aid  are  rele' 
vant  to  its  success.  We  should  seek  performance 
not  gratitude,  from  those  receiving  help  becausj 
the  yield  in  friendship  is  more  enduring  if  it  is  no 
extorted.  If  we  have  something  to  teach,  we  hay 
much  to  learn.  Our  objectives  in  foreign  aid  wil 
not  be  won  by  quick,  flamboyant  successes  but  ir 
quiet  and  persistent  effort,  applied  in  complex  an 
unfamiliar  situations,  as  we  help  others  to  achie\ 
a  larger  share  of  the  common  aspirations  of  manl 

The  New  Economic  Assistance  Program 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  lay  before  yoi 
our  proposals  for  a  new  Act  for  Internationa 
Development,  a  program  of  aid  essential  to  sup 
port  our  national  policy.  The  legislation  calls  fo 
the  following : 

(a)  Authority  to  the  President  to  borrow  fron 
the  Treasury  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  an* 
$1.6  billion  in  each  of  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years 

(b)  Authority  to  the  President  to  utilize  ap 
proximately  $300  million  annually  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  derived  from  repayments  on  certain 
outstanding  loans. 

(c)  The  authorization  of  $1.69  billion  in  annua 
appropriations. 

The  first  two  elements  form  the  foundation  fo 
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development  lending,  and  the  third  covers  other 
tools  of  assistance  including  development  grants, 
development  research,  investment  feasibility  sur- 
veys, supporting  assistance,  and  a  contingency 
fund. 

Those  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Committees 
who  participated  in  the  remarkable  study  of  for- 
eign aid  made  in  1957  4  will  recognize  the  origins 
of  a  great  deal  which  is  new  and  best  in  the  pro- 
posals now  before  you.  The  fact  that  the  study 
was  given  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  this  new  program  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  evident  to  you. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouisse,  presently  the  Director 
of  ICA  [International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion] and  head  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance,  which  was  prima- 
rily responsible  for  planning  this  program  and 
drafting  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
will  be  before  you  shortly  to  discuss  its  details. 
However,  I  should  like  to  discuss  certain  features 
briefly. 

i  Long-Term  Development 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  major  political  objec- 
'  tive  of  giving  effective  help  to  nations  willing 
and  anxious  to  undertake  long-term  development, 
it  is  essential  that  we  be  able  to  do  so  on  a  long- 
term  basis  and  in  amounts  which  are  adequate  to 
the  ends  in  view.  We  must  attempt  to  forestall 
crises — not  simply  live  from  crisis  to  crisis.  The 
heart  of  the  new  program,  therefore,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  authority  to  make  long-term 
commitments  for  development. 

Our  ability  to  make  these  long-term  commit- 
,  ments  is  fundamental  to  the  full  support  of  long- 
!  range  country  plans  to   achieve  self-sustaining 
economic    growth.     It    is    fundamental    to    the 
adoption  by  recipient  countries  of  maximum  self- 
1  help  measures — measures  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  will  insure  that  the  people  of  each 
such  country  will  share  the  benefits  of  economic 
;  and  social  progress.    It  is  fundamental  also  to 
,  our  efforts  to  lead  the  other  industrialized  nations 
to  increase  their  share  in  helping  the  less  de- 
|  veloped  countries  along  the  paths  of  development. 
\  And  it  is  fundamental  to  planning  needed  by  the 
|  International  Bank,  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
;ment  Bank,   and  other   international   financing 

*  S.  Rept.  300,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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institutions  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
their  resources  in  aid  of  long-term  growth.  In 
short,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  other  nations 
to  make  long-range  commitments  and  realistic 
plans  unless  we  ourselves  are  able  to  inform  them 
of  the  part  we  can  play  over  a  considerable  time 
period. 

You  will  recall  that  4  years  ago  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  urged  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  establishment  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  to  authorize  it  to  borrow  specified 
sums  from  the  Treasury  for  loans.5  This  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  your  committee  and  by 
the  Senate.  Its  failure  of  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  a  constant  impediment  to  the  long- 
term  planning  required  for  sound  economic 
growth. 

One  material  change  has  been  made  in  our 
new  proposal.    The  request  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  that  time  was  for  funds  to  be  lent 
for  repayment  in  soft  currencies.    The  request 
now  is  for  funds  for  loans  to  be  repaid  in  dollars. 
We  believe  that  the  purposes  of  long-term  plan- 
ning can  be  served  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing   effective    congressional    control    over   these 
funds.    You  will  note  that  the  proposed  statute 
does  not  make  the  funds  available  all  at  once,  but 
only  by  annual  increments.     Criteria  are  estab- 
lished for  their  use.    Quarterly  reports  to  Con- 
gress   on     lending    operations     are     proposed. 
Standards  for  loans  will  be  set  by  an  interagency 
loan  committee.     There  will  be  an  annual  pres- 
entation of  aid  legislation  to  both  the  authorizing 
and  the  appropriating  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress,   during    which    all    development    lending 
operations    will    be    described.     The    Congress 
would  not  only  have  opportunity  to  change  the 
lending  criteria   and  other  provisions   covering 
loans  but  also  to  curtail  or  end  the  borrowing 
authority  or  any  part  of  it.     The  executive  branch 
also  proposes  in  the  new  legislation  that  the  lend- 
ing operations  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Government   Corporations  Control  Act, 
under  which  the  President  must  submit  to  the 
Appropriations   Committees   an    annual   budget 
for  lending  operations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  authority  essential  to 
a  lending  operation  and  now  available  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  I  understand  some  20  other  lend- 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  10, 1957,  p.  920. 
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ing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  new  program  and 
our  hopes  for  effective  long-term  development. 

Aid  to  Social  Progress 

Any  program  adequate  to  this  decade  must 
provide— and  the  new  program  does  provide — 
for  institutions  of  social  progress  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources.  Capital  projects  in 
the  form  of  mines,  ports,  highways,  steel  mills, 
and  fertilizer  plants  can  create  wealth  to  permit 
increasing  standards  of  living.  But  the  benefits 
of  such  growth  ought  to  be  fairly  available  to  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  involved.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  in  Latin  America  the  need  for  a  new 
program  of  social  progress.  Your  committee 
recommended  this  program  last  September  and 
the  Congress  made  appropriations  for  it  last  week. 
The  funds  will  assist  in  farm  development  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  the  provision 
of  low-cost  housing  for  rural  and  urban  families, 
for  sanitation  and  health  facilities,  and  for  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  schools.  This  new 
proposal  will  endeavor  to  help  bring  about  these 
and  other  social  and  institutional  advances  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  which  the  point  4 
program  has  made  a  hallmark  of  America  abroad. 

Supporting  Assistance 

While  our  emphasis  must  be  on  long-term  de- 
velopment, we  know  very  well  that  there  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  number  of  countries  where 
supporting  assistance  will  be  needed  for  some  time. 
These  include  allies  which  are  undertaking  a  sub- 
stantial military  burden,  friendly  countries  facing 
economic  collapse,  and  other  countries  which  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  our  security  effort 
through  bases  and  other  facilities. 

These  and  others  must  be  helped.  We  intend, 
however,  to  encourage  those  countries  receiving 
supporting  assistance  to  use  it  in  ways  more  closely 
related  to  economic  and  social  development.  As 
this  occurs,  the  amount  of  supporting  assistance 
should  decline  and  assistance  can  be  transferred 
to  development  loans  and  development  grants. 

We  are  confident  that  for  many  countries  sup- 
porting assistance  will  not  be  needed  indefinitely. 
We  believe  that  several  countries  have  already 
made  such  progress  that  supporting  grants  may 
be  ended  with  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Development  Research 

The  experience  of  the  last  15  years  has  shown  us 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the  process  of 
assistance  to  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
other  nations.  The  President  has  therefore  pro- 
posed that  there  be  initiated  a  program  of  research 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  effort.  This 
problem  has  been  studied  by  the  development  as- 
sistance panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  which  has  made  recommendations  for 
the  creation  of  a  unit  within  the  development  as- 
sistance program  to  stimulate  and  finance  intensive 
research  on  the  most  effective  use  of  development 
assistance  resources.  Although  the  funds  re- 
quested for  this  program  are  relatively  small,  its 
potential  significance  is  very  large. 

Flexibility 

The  flexibility  which  we  have  had  in  our  aid 
program  in  the  past  must  be  increased  in  the 
future.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  most 
careful  planning  will  still  leave  the  events  which 
cannot  be  foreseen.  For  the  current  year  the 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  first  $150 
million  and  later  an  additional  $100  million  for  a 
contingency  fund  to  meet  needs  which  were  un- 
certain or  unknown.  Even  this  has  proved  inade- 
quate and  has  been  supplemented  by  a  transfer 
from  the  military  assistance  appropriation. 

The  President  had  at  first  planned  to  ask  for 
the  same  sum  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but,  as  we 
can  see  from  the  daily  headlines,  the  pace  of  events 
is  now  such  that  the  President  has  indicated  to  the 
Congress  that  he  is  requesting  an  additional  $250 
million.  This  latter  sum  would  be  used  only  upon 
a  Presidential  determination  in  each  case  where  a 
sudden  and  extraordinary  drain  of  regular  funds 
makes  necessary  the  use  of  this  emergency  reserve. 
In  these  uncertain  times  we  must  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  respond  not  only  to  new  crises  but  to  new 
opportunities,  as  yet  unknown,  which  we  believe 
will  almost  surely  come. 

Food  for  Peace 

We  must  make  the  maximum  possible  use  of  one 
of  our  greatest  assets,  the  productivity  of  our 
farms,  through  a  Food-for-Peace  Program.  Al- 
though legislation  for  Food  for  Peace  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  Food  for  Peace  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  For  the  future, 
instead    of    considering    food    "an    agricultural 
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roblem"  Ave  must  consider  it  a  national  asset  and 
se  it  in  the  most  effective  way  possible  to  support 
ur  foreign  policy. 

Tnified  Administration 

The  administration  of  the  new  program  must 
lake  the  most  effective  use  of  the  funds,  men,  and 
^sources  available  to  it.  We  cannot  afford  waste, 
elay,  or  confusion.  It  is  therefore  intended  that 
lere  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  Washington  and 
tiified  administration  in  the  field. 
Although  the  aid  program  is  directed  to  the 
jhievement  of  short-  and  long-term  economic 
Dais,  its  total  purpose  is  to  support  the  foreign 
Dlicy  of  the  United  States.  It  will  therefore  be 
l  the  Department  of  State  headed  by  an  Admin- 
trator  of  Under  Secretary  rank,  reporting 
irectly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
mt.  Central  direction  and  responsibility  for  the 
:ogram  will  be  fixed  in  the  Administrator. 
In  order  to  be  most  effective  in  carrying  forward 
:e  development  of  individual  countries  according 
a  country  plan  and  to  center  in  one  spot  and  one 
an  the  responsibility  for  all  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
ivelopment  of  each  country,  the  internal  organi- 
tion  of  the  aid  agency  will  be  along  geographic 
les.  There  will  be  Assistant  Administrators 
sading  four  regional  bureaus  for  Latin  America, 
e  Far  East,  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and 
frica  and  Europe.  These  four  administrators 
ill  rank  equally  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
the  comparable  geographic  bureaus  of  the 
apartment  of  State  and  will  work  with  them  on 
e  closest  possible  basis. 

The  new  agency  will  embrace  and  will  have 
ailable  to  it  the  functions  now  served  by  the 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
jvelopment  Loan  Fund,  the  local-currency  lend- 
g  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
>od-for-Peace  Program  in  its  relation  to  other 
untries,  and  the  related  staff  and  program  serv- 
B  now  provided  by  the  Department  of  State  and 

;»  ica. 

pe  Help  of  Others 

We  must  not  assume  that  we  can  or  should  at- 
jnpt  to  do  the  job  of  assistance  to  economic  and 
ijial  growth  alone.  We  intend  to  seek  multi- 
'eral  action.  The  program  before  you  con- 
hues  our  participation  in  the  work  of  inter- 
|tional  organizations  engaged  in  economic  devel- 


opment and  other  aid  activities.  We  will  look 
also,  however,  to  an  increased  effort  by  other 
industrialized  nations.  We  are  confident  that  this 
effort  will  be  forthcoming.  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  will  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Group  and  will  be  the  instrument  for  bringing  the 
nations  of  Europe  whose  recovery  we  have  assisted 
into  the  common  effort  to  assist  the  progress  of  the 
less  developed  nations. 

Peace  Corps 

I  turn  briefly  to  the  Peace  Corps,  an  imaginative 
new  instrument  for  world  peace  and  human 
understanding. 

The  President  on  March  1  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  6  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Peace  Corps  through  which  skilled 
American  men  and  women  could  be  sent  overseas, 
either  by  the  United  States  Government  or 
through  private  organizations  and  institutions,  to 
help  foreign  countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for 
trained  manpower. 

The  Peace  Corps  grows  out  of  the  crying  need 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  for  men  and  women 
to  do  work  for  which  they  themselves  lack  skilled 
people — to  teach  in  their  schools,  to  survey  roads, 
to  work  in  community  development  projects,  to 
introduce  modern  methods  in  agriculture  and  sani- 
tation, and  to  perform  scores  of  other  services. 

In  addition  to  this  unfulfilled  need  there  also 
exists  in  this  country  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
increasing  numbers  of  Americans  to  serve  abroad 
in  the  greatest  task  our  lifetime  will  see,  the 
development  of  some  three  score  nations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  idea  for  combining  this  need  with  this 
desire  originated  here  in  the  Congress  with  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  This  congressional  interest 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  provision  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  which  called  for  a  study  of 
the  means  by  which  this  idea  could  be  realized. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  now  had  3  months  of 
existence.  In  this  time  a  number  of  pilot  pro- 
grams have  been  explored  and  developed.  Proj- 
ects in  Tanganyika,  Colombia,  and  the  Philippines 
have  already  been  announced,  and  others  will  be 
announced  soon.  The  Peace  Corps  has  also  begun 
to  recruit  and  prepare  intensive  training  for  the 


1  Ibid.,  Mar.  20, 1961,  p.  401. 
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American  men  and  women  who  will  participate  in 
these  activities  this  year. 

Practical  experience  thus  far,  the  studies  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  extensive  advice  submit- 
ted by  universities,  voluntary  agencies,  student 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  business  and  professional 
organizations — all  strongly  supporting  this  new 
endeavor  in  the  cause  of  peace — have  provided  the 
information  upon  which  proposals  for  legislation 
may  now  be  made. 

It  is  intended  under  the  proposed  legislation  that 
the  Peace  Corps  continue  as  an  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  that  it  will  be  headed  by  a 
director  who  will  have  the  rank  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Robert  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  others 
will  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  proposed 
legislation  and  program. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  many  countries  are  enthusiastically 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  help  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
Eager  and  able  young  Americans,  men  and 
women,  are  coming  forward  to  serve. 

The  young  men  and  women  we  send  abroad  will 
learn  as  much  as  they  give.  The  Peace  Corps 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  show  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  the  picture  of  eager,  skilled,  pioneering 
men  and  women  willing  to  work  hard,  side  by  side 
with  peoples  of  other  lands,  in  common  tasks.  The 
good  which  can  come  of  this — in  terms  of  further- 
ing world  peace  and  understanding  and  making 
clearer  to  the  world  what  the  United  States  really 
is  and  what  it  sincerely  desires — can  be  immense. 

International  Peace  and  Security  Act 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  for  economic 
and  social  growth  and  the  means  by  which  we  may 
assist  in  their  achievement. 

I  turn  briefly  to  part  II  of  the  bill  before  you— 
proposals  to  help  achieve  international  peace  and 
security.  Secretary  [of  Defense  Robert  S.]  McNa- 
mara,  General  [Lyman  L.]  Lemnitzer,  and  other 
military  experts  will  discuss  these  proposals  with 
you  in  detail. 

First,  I  wish  to  underscore  the  inescapable 
partnership  between  economic  and  social  progress 
on  the  one  hand  and  conditions  of  essential  secu- 
rity on  the  other.  One  cannot  long  exist  without 
the  other.  In  placing  new  emphasis,  as  we  are,  on 
the  programs  of  economic  assistance,  we  do  not 


mean  to  minimize  in  any  way  the  continuing  neces- 
sity of  military  assistance. 

While  economic  penetration  by  aid  and  trade  are 
new  weapons  in  the  Communist  arsenal,  the  old 
weapons  of  force  in  all  its  manifestations  not  only 
continue  to  exist  but  are  daily  visible.  In  Cuba, 
for  example,  what  appeared  to  be  a  people's 
revolution  against  oppression  has  been  stolen  from 
the  people  and  has  become  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression. In  Laos,  cadres  of  outsiders,  hardened 
invaders  masquerading  as  local  revolutionaries, 
have  been  attempting  to  dominate  the  country.  In 
Viet-Nam  invaders  from  the  north  are  waging  a 
campaign  of  terror  and  assassination  to  capture 
the  country. 

Elsewhere,  both  on  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  half  a  world  away,  Communist 
agitators,  infiltrators,  and  guerrillas  are  at  work 
or  moving  into  chosen  positions.  Within  the  bloc 
itself,  there  remain  huge  nuclear  capability  and 
expanding  delivery  systems  as  well  as  formidable 
conventional  forces. 

It  has  been  the  determined  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  United  Nations  and  other 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  the 
end  that  force  shall  not  be  used  except  for  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense.  An  enduring  peace 
is  a  great  objective  which  is  central  to  policy.  We 
shall  use  our  best  ability  to  achieve  universal  con- 
trol of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal 
regulation  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  under 
safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  invasion. 

While  we  work  toward  these  goals,  however, 
we  cannot  let  down  the  shield  of  our  security. 
The  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc  continue  to 
use  internal  subversion,  paramilitary  action,  and 
the  shadowing  threat  of  military  attack  to  bring 
other  peoples  under  their  domination.  It  is  from 
that  source  that  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  with 
it  the  security  of  our  nation,  are  endangered. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  support  a 
policy  of  collective  security. 

The  methods  and  means  of  actual  and  potential 
aggression  are  undergoing  change.  The  methods 
and  means  of  defense  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
shifting  threat.  We  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  several  months  in  a  reexamination  of  all  as- 
pects of  this  problem.  The  proposals  before  you 
are  based  upon  the  conclusions  we  have  reached 
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thus  far.  These  studies  have  also  shown  that  our 
program  of  military  assistance  must  in  the  future 
take  certain  new  directions.  The  plans  and  pro- 
grams we  believe  are  needed  can  in  many  instances 
be  worked  out  only  after  consultation  with  our 
allies.  They  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
future  years. 

The  Proposed  Program 

Meanwhile  the  program  to  be  presented  to  you 
will  require  appropriations  of  $1,885  billion, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  minimum  required  to 
maintain  our  essential  security.  Well  over  half 
3f  the  program  now  proposed  is  to  maintain  forces 
m  being  and  to  cover  essentially  fixed  charges, 
ibout  40  percent  is  to  provide  modernized  and 
mproved  weapons  for  those  areas  under  most  im- 
nediate  pressure.  By  far  the  greatest  regional 
share  of  the  program  is  for  the  Far  East,  where 
m  have  allies  with  substantial  armed  forces  and 
;vhere  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia,  particularly, 
lemands  the  availability  of  additional  strength. 

Means  must  be  found  to  counter  growing  threats 
o  the  internal  security  of  many  of  our  friends  in 
he  free  world.  A  new  approach  to  internal  se- 
curity, particularly  in  Latin  America,  is  proposed, 
md  to  make  it  possible  the  new  bill  drops  the 
>resent  statutory  bar  to  internal  security  pro- 
-ams for  that  region.  The  ceiling  on  military 
id  to  Latin  America  is  also  absent,  although  the 
tew  program  we  have  in  mind  will  not  require 
arge  or  expensive  equipment.  The  need  of  freely 
lected  Latin  American  governments  for  this 
pecialized  type  of  help  to  defend  their  countries 
rom  externally  inspired  revolution  is  now 
pparent. 

You  will  find  also  that  the  proposed  bill  has 
eleted  a  number  of  conditions,  added  10  years  or 
)  ago,  to  be  required  of  recipients.  Experience 
as  shown  that  those  requirements,  designed  prin- 
pally  to  fit  relationships  with  treaty  allies,  simply 
re  not  practical  when  we  are  attempting  to  shore 
p  free,  friendly,  but  in  some  cases  politically 
Mitral  nations. 

One  final  point.  The  contingency  fund  which  is 
m  available  to  both  the  economic  and  the  mili- 
ary programs  is  proposed  for  the  future  to  be 
mailable  only  to  the  economic.     It  is  therefore 


proposed  that,  when  the  President  determines  it 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
order  up  to  $400  million  (in  any  fiscal  year)  of  de- 
fense articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  of  defense  services  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  part  II.  This  strict  test  insures 
that  the  authority  will  be  used  only  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  relative  needs  of  our  en- 
tire defense  effort.  Any  such  transfers  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  Congress  and  will  be 
subject  to  reimbursement  from  subsequent  appro- 
priations for  military  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say 
that  the  proposals  before  you  are  a  central  part 
of  the  main  business  of  the  Nation  in  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.    Whatever  the  environ- 
ment around  us,  we  would  be  committed  to  the 
enlargement  of  freedom  in  a  decent  and  tolerable 
world  order.     There  is  much  in  our  proposal 
which  we  should  attempt  were  there  no  Sino- 
Soviet  threat.    But  what  would  then  be  a  welcome 
opportunity  is  now  an  urgent  necessity.    We  are 
involved  in  what  some  have  chosen  to  call  a  cold 
war  which  we  did  not  invent  and  which  is  not 
sustained  by  any  appetites  of  ours.    We  are  in  an 
arms  race  which  we  took  up  reluctantly  and  which 
we  should  gladly  halt  if  it  can  be  done  with  assur- 
ance for  the  peace  of  the  world.    The  costs  of  our 
combined  tasks  may  seem  large,  but  we  can  afford 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done.   What  we  cannot  afford 
is  to  fail  to  undertake  the  effort— and  a  sufficient 
effort.    For  if  we  do,  we  must  expect  the  failure 
also  of  many  free  nations  in  their  struggle  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  their  people  for  a  better  life. 
We  would  have  to  expect  from  many  of  them  an 
inevitable  collapse,  which,  as  President  Kennedy 
has  said,  "would  be  disastrous  to  our  national  se- 
curity, harmful  to  our  comparative  prosperity,  and 
offensive  to  our  conscience."  7 

This  national  effort  which  we  are  discussing  has 
never  been  a  matter  of  partisanship.  Its  greatest 
concepts  have  come  from  Presidents  of  both 
parties,  from  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties, 
and  in  both  Houses.  It  must  continue  to  deserve 
and  have  that  support.  The  bill  before  you  is  of- 
fered in  that  spirit. 


'  IMd.,  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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Vice  President  Johnson  Visits  Six  Countries 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 


Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  left  Wash- 
ington on  May  10  for  a  2-week  tour  of  south  and 
southeast  Asia.  Following  are  texts  of  joint  com- 
muniques issued  following  his  visits  to  south 
Viet-Nam,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Thailand,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  SAIGON,  MAY  13 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  just  completed  a  visit  to  the 
Eepublic  of  Viet-Nam,  on  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy  and  on  invitation  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

The  enthusiastic  welcome  he  received  in  Viet- 
Nam  reflected  a  deep  sense  of  common  cause  in 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  and  around 
the  world. 

This  recognition  of  mutual  objectives  resulted 
in  concrete  understandings  between  the  Eepublic 
of  Viet-Nam  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Viet-Nam  and  to  the  United  States  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Viet-Nam  are 
being  brutally  and  systematically  violated  by 
Communist  agents  and  forces  from  the  north. 

It  is  also  clear  to  both  Governments  that  action 
must  be  strengthened  and  accelerated  to  protect 
the  legitimate  rights  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  free  Viet-Nam  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life. 
The  two  Governments  agreed  that  this  is  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  their  understandings 
rest. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  conscious  of 
the  determination,  energy  and  sacrifices  which  the 
Vietnamese  people,  under  the  dedicated  leadership 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  have  brought  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  in  their  land. 

The  United  States  is  also  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibility and  duty,  in  its  own  self-interest  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  other  free  peoples,  to 
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assist  a  brave  country  in  the  defense  of  its  liberties 
against  unprovoked  subversion  and  Communisl 
terror.  It  has  no  other  motive  than  the  defense  oi 
freedom. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  Presiden 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
who  was  recently  reelected  to  office  by  an  over 
whelming  majority  of  his  countrymen  despite  bit 
ter  Communist  opposition,  is  in  the  vanguard  o 
those  leaders  who  stand  for  freedom  on  tto 
periphery  of  the  Communist  empire  in  Asia. 

Free  Viet-Nam  cannot  alone  withstand  the  pres 
sure  which  this  Communist  empire  is  exertinj 
against  it.  Under  these  circumstances— the  neei, 
of  free  Viet-Nam  for  increased  and  accelerate, 
emergency  assistance  and  the  will  and  determina 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  provide  such  assistant 
to  those  willing  to  fight  for  their  liberties— it  i 
natural  that  a  large  measure  of  agreement  on  th 
means  to  accomplish  the  joint  purpose  was  foun 
in  high-level  conversations  between  the  tw 
Governments. 

Both  Governments  recognize  that  under  the  cii 
cumstances  of  guerrilla  warfare  now  existing  i 
free  Viet-Nam,  it  is  necessary  to  give  high  priorit 
to  the  restoration  of  a  sense  of  security  to  tb 
people  of  free  Viet-Nam.  This  priority,  howevei 
in  no  way  diminishes  the  necessity,  in  policies  an 
programs  of  both  Governments,  to  pursue  vigoi 
ously  appropriate  measures  in  other  fields  t 
achieve  a  prosperous  and  happy  society. 

The  following  measures,  agreed  in  principle  an 
subject  to  prompt  finalization  and  implementatioi 
represent  an  increase  and  acceleration  of  Unite 
States  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nan 
These  may  be  followed  by  more  far-reachin 
measures  if  the  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  bot 
Governments,  warrants. 

First,  it  was  agreed  by  the  two  Governments  t 
extend  and  build  upon  existing  programs  of  mil 
tary  and  economic  aid  and  to  infuse  into  their  joir 
actions  a  high  sense  of  urgency  and  dedication. 
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Second,  it  was  agreed  that  regular  armed  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  should  be  increased, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  extend  its  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  to  include  support  for  an 
additional  number  of  regular  Vietnamese  armed 
forces. 

Third,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  military  assistance  program  sup- 
port for  the  entire  Vietnamese  civil  guard  force. 

Fourth,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  Governments 
should  collaborate  in  the  use  of  military  specialists 
to  assist  and  work  with  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
in  health,  welfare  and  public  works  activities  in 
the  villages  of  free  Viet-Nam. 

Fifth,  it  was  agreed  that  the  assistance  of  other 
free  governments  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
Dublic  of  Viet-Nam  in  its  trouble  against  Com- 
nunist  guerrilla  forces  would  be  welcome. 

Sixth,  it  was  agreed  that,  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  use  of  available  resources,  the  Vietnamese 
ind  the  United  States,  in  prosecution  of  their  joint 
iffort  against  Communist  attacks  in  Viet-Nam,  a 
froup  of  highly  qualified  economic  and  fiscal  ex- 
perts would  meet  in  Viet-Nam  to  work  out  a 
inancial  plan  on  which  joint  efforts  should  be 
>ased. 

Seventh,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States 
,nd  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  would  discuss  new 
conomic  and  social  measures  to  be  undertaken  in 
ural  areas,  to  accompany  the  anti-guerrilla  effort, 
a  order  that  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  should  benefit 
•romptly  from  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in 
heir  villages  and  provinces. 

Eighth,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  meas- 
res  to  deal  with  the  immediate  Viet-Nam  guer- 
illa problem,  the  two  Governments  would  work 
)gether  toward  a  longer  range  economic  develop- 
ment program,  including  further  progress  in  the 
elds  of  agriculture,  health,  education,  fisheries, 
ighways,  public  administration,  and  industrial 
evelopment. 

These  longer  range  plans  and  programs  would 
3  developed  in  detail  after  further  consideration 
[id  discussion. 

Their  goal  would  be  a  Viet-Nam  capable  of  a 
'If -sustained  economic  growth. 
|  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  Vice  President 
jyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  President  Ken- 
idy,  established  a  sense  of  mutual  confidence  and 
jspect  which  both  believe  essential  to  fulfillment 
i  their  objectives. 

)ne   79,   7967 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  MANILA,  MAY  14 

President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  of  the  United  States  of  America  met  at 
Malacanang  Palace  at  7 :35  a.m.  today  and  infor- 
mally discussed  matters  of  interest  to  their  two 
countries  and  the  free  world. 

_  The  meeting  was  cordial  and  friendly.  The 
discussion  was  thorough,  frank  and  specific. 
There  was  complete  agreement  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  was  also 
complete  agreement  on  the  determination  of  the 
two  nations  to  maintain  effective  strength  against 
Communist  encroachments  in  Asia.  On  this 
principle  there  is  complete  accord  between  the 
two  nations. 

Vice  President  Johnson  stressed  that  he  came 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  to  seek 
counsel  and  judgment  and  the  views  of  President 
Garcia  on  the  world  situation. 

Vice  President  Johnson  presented  to  President 
Garcia  a  letter  from  President  Kennedy. 

The  Vice  President  said  he  gained  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  conditions  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  that  when  he  returned  he  would  present 
the  viewpoints  of  President  Garcia  to  President 
Kennedy.  The  Vice  President  told  President 
Garcia  that  he  had  been  deeply  thrilled  and  moved 
by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

He  also  expressed  his  admiration  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Philippine  reconstruction  which  he 
regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  Filipino  people. 

President  Garcia  congratulated  Vice  President 
Johnson  for  a  very  timely  and  heartwarming  ad- 
dress before  the  joint  session  of  Congress.  The 
two  leaders  talked  about  problems  which  confront 
the  Governments  of  their  two  peoples.  Among 
other  things,  they  discussed  sugar  legislation  in 
the  United  States;  the  additional  war  damage 
claims  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Congress ; x  the  steps  which  could  be  taken  together 
to  develop  vigorous  science  programs  for  the 
Philippines  and  United  States;  the  possible  Peace 
Corps  projects  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  the 
week  with  Mr.  [Sargent]  Shriver  [Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps]  ;  possible  legislation  re-enacting  the 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  555. 
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pre-war  coconut  oil  tax  refund;  and  legislation 
pending  in  the  Philippine  Congress  on  easing 
tobacco  import  restrictions.  President  Garcia  is 
going  to  present  to  Vice  President  Johnson  a 
memorandum  on  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
vigorous  development  program  for  Mindanao. 

Vice  President  Johnson  assured  President 
Garcia  of  the  United  States  desire  to  approach  all 
these  matters  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  under- 
standing and  that  he  will  report  fully  through 
appropriate  channels  upon  his  return  to 
Washington. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  TAIPEI,  MAY  15 

The  President  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  [Chiang 
Kai-shek]  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  met  Sunday  at  the  President's 
residence  and  held  extended  discussions  regarding 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  against  the 
free  nations  of  Asia.  The  discussions  were  held 
in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  accord. 

The  President  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  visit 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  latter  noted  with 
deep  gratitude  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  he 
received. 

The  Vice  President  wished  to  note  particularly 
the  opportunity  he  was  afforded  to  greet,  meet, 
and  shake  hands  in  friendship  with  so  many 
Chinese  people  on  the  streets  of  Taipei  and 
Taoyuan. 

In  the  discussions,  there  was  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  common  purpose  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  free  Asia. 

There  was  candid  exploration  and  consideration 
of  the  strategies  required  to  assure  effective  action. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  af- 
firmed, as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  all  people 
who  desire  freedom  and  are  working  for  freedom 
should  have  freedom.  Freedom,  they  agreed,  is 
not  for  ourselves  alone  but  must  be  preserved  and 
extended  to  all  who  desire  it. 

The  Vice  President,  on  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy,  assured  President  Chiang  that : 

The  United  States  means  to  stand  with  her  allies 
in  the  Asian  area ; 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Peiping  regime ; 

The  United  States  opposes  seating  the  Peiping 
regime  at  the  United  Nations  and  regards  it  as  im- 
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portant  that  the  position  of  the  Eepublic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations  should  be  maintained ; 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  Republic  of  China  in  support  of  its  accelerated 
growth  program. 

Discussions   encompassed   a   far-ranging  con- 
sideration of  the  international  situation  in  Asia, 
with  reference  to  the  serious  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Vice' 
President's  visit  to  Viet-Nam. 

The  joint  communique  issued  at  Saigon  by 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  noted  with  satisfaction. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  agreed  that 
new  measures  of  cooperation  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States  and: 
other  countries,  are  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  joined 
in  expressing  their  common  concern  with  the  con 
ditions  of  famine  on  the  mainland  of  China  and 
the  mass  suffering  under  Communist  rule. 

In  the  course  of  discussions,  the  President  and 
Vice  President  agreed  that  the  political,  social 
agricultural  and  economic  progress  in  Taiwan 
which  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  condi 
tions  of  peace  on  the  island,  Chinese  skills  and  in 
dustry  and  American  aid,  is  an  achievemen 
worthy  of  note  throughout  all  Asia  and  tb 
world. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  of  the  Republic  o: 
China  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  State 
expressed  the  high  mutual  regard  and  mutual  re 
spect  in  which  the  peoples  of  their  two  countrie 
hold  each  other. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  BANGKOK,  MAY  18 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  th 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  [Sarit  Thanarat 
have  completed  a  series  of  meetings  during  th 
Vice  President's  visit  to  Thailand  over  the  pas 
two  days.  Their  discussions  covered  many  sub 
jects  of  common  interest,  and  reflected  mutual  ob 
jectives  and  undertakings  of  both  Governments. 

The  Vice  President  stressed  that  the  Presides 
of  the  United  States  had  sent  him  on  this  missio' 
to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  personally  and  di 
rectly  of  the  United  States  Government's  complet 
understanding  of  Thailand's  concern  over  th 
threats  to  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Ask 
and  conveyed  the  President's  intense  interest  in  th 
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preservation  of  the  independence  and  political  in- 
tegrity of  Thailand  and  the  other  free  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Vice  President  Johnson  also  stressed  that  he  had 
come  at  the  personal  request  of  President  Kennedy 
to  obtain  the  counsel  of  Prime  Minister  Sarit  on 
what  should  be  done  in  the  immediate  future  to 
meet  our  common  problems.  Further,  he  stressed 
that  he  would  report  the  views  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  President  Kennedy. 

The  Vice  President  expressed  his  great  appreci- 
ation for  the  amount  of  time,  as  well  as  the  serious 
attention,  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues devoted  to  these  discussions.  He  also  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
of  the  people  of  Thailand. 

The  Vice  President  noted  that  Thailand  has 
made  great  social  and  economic  progress.  He 
;ited  the  advances  of  Thailand  in  the  fields 
>f  education,  health,  finance  and  economic 
levelopment. 

The  Vice  President  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
challenge  of  the  development  of  northeast  Thai- 
:and  where  opportunities  for  development  are 
)eing  sought  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  talks,  the  Prime  Min- 
ster and  the  Vice  President  agreed  to  the  release 
)f  a  joint  communique  covering  the  following 
joints : 

(1)  Both  Governments  found  mutual  under- 
standing regarding  the  serious  situation  existing 
n  parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  reached  full  ac- 
ord  on  Thai-United  States  objectives  of  peace 
-nd  independence,  and  agreed  that  both  Govern- 
aents  should  work  for  these  objectives. 

(2)  Both  Governments  recognize  that  the  foun- 
lation  of  freedom  rests  on  the  adequate  education 
f  the  young,  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the 
mprovement  in  the  standards  of  livelihood  of  the 
>eople.  Both  Governments  pledged  their  diligent 
fforts  to  the  advance  of  education,  health,  com- 
mnications,  and  other  fields  of  modern  progress 
l  Thailand. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  expressed 
a  determination  to  honor  its  treaty  commitments 
)  support  Thailand— its  ally  and  historic  friend— 
i  defense  against  subversion  and  Communist 
agression. 

(4)  Both  Governments  recognize  the  utmost 
nportance  of  preserving  the  integrity  and  inde- 
endence  of  Thailand. 


(5)  Both  Governments  reiterated  their  deter- 
mination to  fulfill  their  SEATO  commitments  and 
to  go  forward  in  steadfast  partnership. 

(6)  Both  Governments  examined  possible  ways 
to  strengthen  Thai  defense  capabilities,  agreed  to 
explore  ways  in  which  this  might  be  achieved 
through  greater  joint  efforts  and  mutual  sacrifices 
and  the  military  assistance  program  involving  the 
armed  forces. 

(7)  Both  Governments  expressed  approval  of 
specific  joint  economic  projects  such  as  irrigation 
projects  in  the  northeast  and  the  new  thermal 
power  plant,  which  are  being  developed  in  Thai- 
land, as  well  as  the  planning,  the  setting  up  of 
projects  under  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
dedicated  themselves  to  work  for  an  honorable 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  intensify  the  ef- 
forts of  their  countries  for  the  defense  and  prog- 
ress of  the  free  nations  of  this  region. 

Finally,  they  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  reg- 
ular consultation  with  as  much  frequency  as  may 
be  practicable. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  NEW  DELHI,  MAY  19 

The  Vice-President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru]  have  had  full  and  highly  use- 
ful discussions  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
of  interest  and  concern  to  the  two  countries.  At 
the  outset,  Vice-President  Johnson  conveyed  to 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  the  warm  greetings  of 
President  Kennedy  and  told  him  of  the  President's 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  India  is  waging 
its  great  battle  against  privation  and  poverty. 
He  told  of  the  President's  interest  in  the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan. 

1.  The  Vice-President  said  that  while  American 
assistance  is  dependent  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress  and  also  on  parallel  efforts  by  the  other 
developed  countries,  it  is  the  President's  hope  that 
American  aid  to  the  new  Plan  will  be  both  sub- 
stantial in  amount  and  effective  in  form.  The 
Prime  Minister  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
President's  interest  in  India's  development  plans. 

2.  The  two  leaders  agreed  that  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  on  which  a  major  attack  must 
now  be  mounted  are  ignorance,  poverty  and  dis- 
ease. The  conquest  of  these  everywhere  is  the  first 
step  to  the  assurance  of  peace  and  freedom. 

3.  The  new  American  Administration  agrees 
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with  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic advance  must  accrue  to  those  who  need  help 
the  most.  The  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  effective  land  reform  in  many  under- 
developed countries  as  a  vital  step  toward  greater 
social  and  economic  equality.  The  Vice-President 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  such  reform  and  noted 
that  the  United  States  was  a  strong  believer  in 
home  ownership  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
ownership  of  land,  particularly  by  those  who  work 

it. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  mentioned  to  the  Vice- 
President  the  Indian  programme  for  establishing 
universal  free  and  compulsory  education  in  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Both  leaders  agreed  on 
the  fundamental  importance  of  education  in  eco- 
nomic development. 

5.  The  Vice-President  told  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's concern  for  assuring  an  effective  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Laos  and  for  getting  a  truly  neutral 
and  independent  government  which  would  be 
neither  dominated  nor  threatened  from  any  quar- 
ter. He  expressed  satisfaction  and  thanks  for 
India's  past  assistance  in  obtaining  a  cease-fire. 
The  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  full  approval  of 
the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  and 
assured  his  continuing  assistance  and  support  in 
achieving  this  end. 

6.  The  Vice-President,  who  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated closely  with  developments  in  exploration 
and  research  in  space  in  the  United  States,  stressed 
American  concern  for  peaceful  and  concerted  ef- 
fort by  all  nations  in  the  great  adventure  into 
outer  space.  He  told  of  the  imminent  prospects 
for  the  development  of  a  communications  satellite 
with  its  promise  of  a  possible  breakthrough  in  the 
field  of  mass  education.  He  outlined  also  the 
prospects  for,  and  potential  value  of,  the  weather 
satellite.  These  developments  will  be  of  benefit 
not  alone  to  Americans  but  to  all  mankind.  They 
will  belong  to  all  mankind.  The  expense  of  de- 
velopment has  so  far  been  a  barrier  to  participa- 
tion by  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  United  States  would  like 
now  to  find  ways  to  broaden  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  these  epoch-making  activities.  The  Prime 
Minister  expressed  much  interest  on  behalf  of 
India  and  promised  the  matter  his  close  attention. 

7.  There  was  discussion  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  importance  of 
voluntary  workers  being  men  and  women  of  good 
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training  who  are  also  otherwise  well  prepared  for 
their  new  life  and  tasks.  He  expressed  satisfac-^ 
tion  with  his  talks  with  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

8.  Early  in  their  conversations  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Vice-President  found  a  strong  comJ 
mon  interest  in  the  field  of  electric  power  develop-] 
ment.    The  Vice-President  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  rural  electrification  in  the  United  States,  hav 
ing,  at  President  Roosevelt's  request,  participated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  largest  rural  electrificai 
tion  project  in  the  United  States.     The  Primij 
Minister  told  of  his  longstanding  conviction  tha' 
electric  light,  and  all  that  went  with  it,  were  thi 
greatest  gift  of  modern  industrial  society.     Bej 
cause  of  the  high  capital  costs  and  the  heavy  de* 
mands  for  foreign  exchange  that  are  involved, 
the  development  of  power  generating  capacity  ha 
been  an  especially  important  area  of  America!) 
aid.    The  Prime  Minister  noted  with  satisfactio] 
the  accomplishments  which  could  be  attributed  i 
this  aid  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  and  th 
two  leaders  reviewed  the  large  demands  for  powe 
to  be  met  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.   The  Vic 
President   expressed  his  hope   that   during  tl 
Third  Five  Year  Plan  there  would  be  particuls 
success  in  getting  electricity  to  rural  villages. 

In  concluding  their  talks,  the  Vice-Presider 
and  the  Prime  Minister  returned  again  to  hungei 
illiteracy  and  disease  which  are  basic  problems^ 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
battle  against  them  will  not  easily  be  won;  bi 
neither  can  it  be  longer  delayed.  The  Vice-Pres 
dent  stated  that  India's  experience  in  dealing  wit 
these  basic  problems  is  of  great  value  to  the  Unite 
States  which  wishes  to  use  its  resources  for  aidi 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Tl 
Vice-President  and  the  Prime  Minister  expresse 
a  desire  for  close  and  continuing  consultation 
these  problems.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed  h: 
warm  appreciation  of  Vice-President  Johnsor 
mission  and  the  opportunity  the  visit  gave  i 
frank  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  and  ide 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  KARACHI,  MAY  20 

The  President  of  Pakistan  [Mohammed  Ayi 
Khan]  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stat 
of  America  met  Saturday,  May  20,  1961,  at  tl 
President's  House  for  talks,  which  were  conductc 
in  a  frank  and  friendly  atmosphere  reflecting  tr 
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jontinuing  close  cooperation  of  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States  in  pursuit  of  common  objectives. 

The  Vice  President  expressed  the  friendly 
greetings  and  warm  good  wishes  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  American  people  for  the  Presi- 
lent  and  the  people  of  Pakistan.  The  Vice  Presi- 
lent  noted  that  the  United  States  anticipated  with 
Measure  President  Ayub's  visit  in  November.  In 
his  connection,  Vice  President  Johnson  extended 
:  personal  invitation  for  President  Ayub  to  visit 
he  Vice  President's  ranch  home  in  Texas  during 
he  stay  in  the  United  States.  President  Ayub 
ecalled  that  he  had  previously  visited  Texas 
riiich  reminded  him  of  Pakistan  and  expressed 
•leasure  in  accepting  the  Vice  President's 
avitation. 

Vice  President  Johnson  explained  that  he  had 
ome  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  and  pre- 
anted  to  President  Ayub  a  personal  letter  from 
lie  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice 
'resident  said  that  President  Kennedy  wanted 
im  to  discuss  with  the  leaders  of  Pakistan  and 
ther  countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  what 
light  be  done  further  to  strengthen  peace  and 
reedom  and  to  enhance  the  general  welfare  of  the 
eople.  Vice  President  Johnson  said  the  exchange 
1  Karachi  would  be  of  great  value  toward  a  closer 
nderstanding  of  Pakistan  and  the  views  of  Paki- 
an's  leaders  toward  regional  and  world  problems. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations,  President 
yub  and  Vice  President  Johnson  noted  with 
itisfaction  the  many  common  objectives  and  spe- 
fic  programs  of  cooperation  that  link  the  two 
muitries.  They  welcomed  continued  cooperation 
i  regional  collective  security  arrangements,  such 
s  CENTO  and  SEATO,  and  the  growing  eco- 
Jmic  and  social  cooperation  among  the  regional 
embers  of  these  alliances.  They  discussed  meas- 
es to  strengthen  these  alliances. 
President  Ayub  and  Vice  President  Johnson 
?eed  that  the  long  term  security  of  the  free 
orld  must  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  progress 
suring  greater  opportunity  and  a  better  life  for 
e  people. 
Specifically : 

1.  President  Ayub  reviewed  the  objectives  of 
ikistan's  Second  Five  Year  Plan  and  progress 

its  implementation.  The  Vice  President  re- 
irmed  the  United  States'  firm  interest  in  sup- 
jrting  Pakistan's  implementation  of  this  far- 
med program. 
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2.  The  two  leaders  discussed  the  great  problems 
arising  from  the  loss  of  agricultural  lands  in  Paki- 
stan due  to  water-logging  and  salinization.  The 
President  outlined  the  energetic  program  planned 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  and  the  Vice  President 
received  documentation  for  use  in  considering 
further  means  by  which  the  United  States  might 
assist. 

3.  The  importance  of  education  was  emphasized. 
President  Ayub  described  the  substantial  educa- 
tional programs  of  his  country  to  which  both 
government  and  private  assistance  is  being  ex- 
tended from  the  United  States.  Means  of  further 
cooperation  in  this  field  were  considered. 

4.  It  was  recognized  that  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate housing  is  an  essential  primary  need  of  any 
community  or  nation.  In  this  context,  assistance 
being  extended  by  the  United  States  to  supplement 
Pakistan's  housing  programs  was  reviewed. 

5.  The  provision  of  greater  health  facilities  was 
discussed  at  length. 

6.  Plans  for  the  assignment  to  Pakistan  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Peace  Corps  were  discussed, 
and  President  Ayub  expressed  particular  interest 
in  the  assignment  of  Peace  Corps  members  to  work 
on  projects  in  such  fields  as  health,  education  and 
agriculture. 

7.  President  Ayub  discussed  Pakistan's  land  re- 
form programs  in  which  millions  of  acres  have 
been  re-distributed,  giving  new  ownership  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  work  the 
lands. 

8.  Vice  President  Johnson  said  that  the  United 
States  has  high  expectations  that  international 
cooperation  in  scientific  developments  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  countries  on  every  continent.  He 
mentioned  in  particular  possibilities  from  weather, 
communication,  navigational  and  mapping  uses  of 
space  vehicles. 

9.  The  President  and  Vice  President  discussed 
the  possible  advantages  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  near  future  of  heads  of  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  area  to  review  their  common  aspirations, 
objectives  and  problems  and  to  seek  means  of 
greater  cooperation  among  themselves. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Italy 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Italy, 
Sergio   Fenoaltea,   presented  his   credentials   to 
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President  Kennedy  on  May  26.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  346  dated 
May  26. 


U.S.  Reaffirms  Desire  To  Maintain 
Friendly  Relations  With  Korea 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

U.  S.  Charge  d' Affaires  to  Korean  Foreign  Minister 

May  26,  1961 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
on  behalf  of  my  Government  the  May  18th  mes- 
sage of  General  Do  Young  Chang  in  his  capacity 
as°Chairman  of  the  Military  [Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

My  Government  has  noted  with  approval  the 
pledges  set  forth  in  General  Chang's  message, 
which  express  support  for  Free  World  principles 
and  a  determination  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Korean  people  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. My  Government  also  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion the  expression  of  intention  to  return  the 
Government  to  civilian  control. 

The  United  States  for  many  years  has  main- 
tained cordial  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  has  endeavored  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Korea  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy  and 
maintain  freedom  through  democratic  progress 
and  defensive  strength.  My  Government  trusts 
that  the  traditional  friendly  relations  between  our 
two  countries  will  continue  and  that  we  shall 
together  continue  our  cooperation  in  promoting 
the  well-being  and  strength  of  Korea  and  the 
Free  World. 

Marshall  Green 
Charge  d Affaires 

His  Excellency : 

Kim  Hong-il 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

Republic  of  Korea 


Korean  Ambassador  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

May  18,  1961 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the 
following  cable  message  received  today  for  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  Lieutenant  General  Do  Young  Chang, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

On  behalf  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  your  country  for  the  assistance 
and  contribution  made  toward  the  progress  and  pros 
perity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  uphold  democracy,  based  on  liberty, 
equality  and  good  neighborliness. 

Although  the  April  revolution  of  1960  carried  out  by 
students  was  successful  with  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Korean  people  and  international  sympathy,  aftei 
one  year  since  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Demo 
cratic  Party  the  people  still  find  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition  of  starvation  and  despair,  and  the  Governmen 
continued  to  follow  the  ill  practices  and  corruption  of  th« 
past.  This  situation  also  resulted  in  endangering  oui 
capacity  to  combat  effectively  the  Communist  threats. 

Unable  to  let  the  situation  deteriorate  any  further,  al 
dawn  on  May  16,  1961,  the  military  acted  to  overthrow 
the  Government  and  took  complete  control  of  the  exec 
utive,  legislative  and  judiciary  powers  of  government 
Thus,  we  embarked  upon  the  sacred  revolutionary  tasl 
of  overthrowing  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  regime  and  o. 
saving  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  following  are  our  pledges : 

1.  Anti-communism. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  respec 
for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  international  treaties  anf 
agreements. 

3.  Complete  elimination  of  corruption  and  social  evils 

4.  Speedy  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  livelihood  o 
the  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

5.  Strengthening  of  power  and  effectiveness  to  comba 
communism,  and 

Finally,  at  any  time  upon  completion  of  our  mission 
we  will  hand  over  the  control  of  the  Government  to  cleai 
and  conscientious  civilians  and  to  return  to  our  prope 
duties  of  the  military. 

Please  rest  assured,  Excellency,  of  the  integrity  of  th 
Committee,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  most  friendl 
ties  existing  between  our  two  countries  will  continue 
be  strengthened. 

For  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  we  wi 
pursue  this  sublime  task  with  unity,  perseverance  an 
courage. 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    hig 
consideration. 

Do  Tottng   Chang 

Lt.  General,  ROKA 

Chairman 

Military  Revolutionary  Committee 

Republic  of  Korea 
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It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  if  your  Excel- 
lency would  be  so  kind  as  to  have  the  above  mes- 
sage forwarded  to  its  high  destination. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Lee  Wook  Chang 
His  Excellency 
Chester  Bowles, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


President  Youlou  of  Congo  Republic 
Visits  the  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  31  that 
Fulbert  Youlou,  President  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  will  make  an  informal  visit 
to  the  United  States,  June  8-10. 

The  visit,  which  will  begin  with  President  You- 
lou's  arrival  in  Washington  on  June  8,  will  also 
take  the  African  leader  to  New  York.  He  will 
be  received  by  President  Kennedy,  who  will  host 
a  luncheon  in  his  honor  June  8,  and  will  pay  an 
official  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Cleveland  Holds  Consultations 
in  Canada  and  Europe 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
(press  release  364)  that  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, would  leave  Washington  June  4  for  5  weeks 
of  consultations  in  Canada  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Cleveland  will  visit  the  headquarters  of 
more  than  a  dozen  international  organizations  for 
discussions  with  their  officials.  He  will  also  meet 
with  Canadian  and  European  government  officials 
responsible  for  their  nations'  policies  within  these 
organizations. 

In  these  discussions  Mr.  Cleveland  will  present 
U.S.  viewpoints  on  current  and  future  prospects 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Organiza- 


tion's increase  in  membership  and  success  in  devel- 
oping executive  operations  of  substantial  breadth 
and  size.  Among  the  specific  items  he  will  discuss 
are: 

a.  United  Nations  activities  on  self-government 
issues ; 

b.  The  significance  and  possible  future  of  the 
United  Nations  Congo  operation ; 

c.  The  Soviet  attack  on  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  issue  of  tripartism  in  international  secre- 
tariat operations  ; 

d.  Financing  and  administration  of  the  United 
Nations  ; 

e.  Institution  building  in  the  less  developed 
countries  through  United  Nations  programs  of 
technical  assistance  and  preinvestment  aid. 

Mr.  Cleveland  plans  to  visit  headquarters  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  at  Vienna, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  at  Rome, 
the  International  Telecommunications  Union,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  at 
Geneva.  In  Geneva  he  will  visit  conferences  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  talks  on  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Laos.  He  will  attend  conferences  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  at  Paris. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Begin  Talks 
on  Caribbean  Air  Routes 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  2 
(press  release  362)  that  a  U.S.  aviation  delegation 
was  departing  for  London  that  day  to  open  nego- 
tiations on  the  matter  of  air  routes  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  U.S.  delegation  is  headed  by  Ernest 
A.  Lister,  deputy  director,  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State.  The  dele- 
gation also  includes  Whitney  Gilliland,  member, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
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The  Foreign  Service  and  the  Panorama  of  Change 


oy  Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 1 


I  have  already  expressed  this  morning  my  deep 
personal  appreciation  for  the  honor  which  Rock- 
hurst  College  has  done  me  in  conferring  upon  me 
an  honorary  degree.  I  would  like  to  repeat  here 
my  thanks.  Quite  apart  from  the  personal  grati- 
fication that  this  affords  me,  I  am  proud  that 
through  me  it  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  for  over  32  years — the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when 
our  foreign  relations  have  been  so  important  to 
the    future,    and    indeed   the    survival,    of   this 
Republic.    Under  our  system  it  is  the  President 
who  makes  the  central  decisions  of  our  foreign 
policy.    His  chief  agent  in  this  field  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    No  policy,  however  well  conceived 
or  thought  through,  however  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  the  purposes  we  seek  in  the  foreign 
field,  can  ever  be  better  than  its  execution.    The 
United  States  Foreign  Service  has  a  very  large 
responsibility  for  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  many  other  agencies 
and  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment abroad  are  involved  in  our  ever-widening 
participation  in  world  events.    But  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  chief  responsibility  abroad  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  policies  rests  with  our  ambas- 
sadors as  the  representatives  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  in  any  given  country. 

Frequently  these  chief  representatives  come 
from  the  professional  Foreign  Service.  Some 
come  from  private  life.     But  in  every  case  an 


Address  made  at  the  ninth  annual  Rockhurst  Day 
dinner,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  May  23  (press  release  336 
dated  May  22).  Earlier  that  day  Mr.  Bohlen  received  an 
LL.D.  degree  from  Rockhurst  College. 
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ambassador  is  supported  and  backed  up  in  his 
work  by  his  staff,  which  in  every  country  is  largely 
composed  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  Because  of 
its  importance  to  our  Nation's  foreign  business, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  critical  state  of  the  world 
as  we  see  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  I  am  particularly  pleased  and  proud  since 
through  me  this  Service  has  been  recognized  by 
Rockhurst  College. 

The  United  States  Foreign  Service,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  duties,  is  not  nearly  as  well  known  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  are  the  represent-, 
atives  of  other  Government  departments.     The 
work  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  either  in  Washing- 
ton or  abroad.    The  people  of  this  country  do  not 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  actual  work  that  it 
does.    Their  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  this  professional  body  is  ob- 
tained second  or  third  hand.     The  other  great 
departments  of  the  Government,  whether  it  be 
Agriculture,  or  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  La-; 
bor,  operate  primarily  within  the  United  States 
itself.   The  activities  and  the  work  that  is  done  for 
the  people  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  almost 
every  community  in  this  country.    Furthermore, 
traditionally,  diplomacy  has  not  always  been  a 
highly  regarded  profession.    In  part,  this  is  in- 
evitable, since  one  of  the  functions  of  your  repre 
sentatives  abroad  is  to  present  to  the  American 
Government,  and  particularly  very  often  to  the 
Congress,  the  point  of  view  and  problems  of  the 
foreign  country.    This  has  tended  to  reinforce  at 
times  the  popular  image  of  the  diplomat  as  some- 
how un-American — as  someone  who,  because  oi 
his  residence  abroad,  necessitated  by  his  duties 
has  in  some  way  or  other  lost  touch  with  oui 
country.    To  this  should  be  added  the  popula: 
distortion  that  diplomats  spend  their  time  I 
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receptions  and  teas,  clad  invariably  in  striped 
pants.  These  are  all  images  of  the  past  which 
have  little  relevance  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  should  like  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  three 
different  terms  which  are  very  often  used  inter- 
changeably as  though  they  represented  the  same 
thing.  These  are  "foreign  relations,"  "foreign 
policy,"  and  "diplomacy."  While  all  are  related 
to  the  same  general  subject,  namely  the  foreign  in- 
volvement of  a  country  with  other  nations,  they 
deal  with  different  facets  of  this  subject. 

The  foreign  relations  of  a  country  represent  the 
sum  total  of  all  relationships  and  connections  be- 
tween one  country  and  another  or  one  country  and 
a  group  of  countries.  They  embrace  not  only  the 
strictly  governmental  aspects  of  this  relationship 
but  also  the  private  and  semiofficial  connections — 
business,  scientific,  educational,  commercial,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  links  between  countries  and  be- 
tween peoples. 

Foreign  policy  is  a  set  of  objectives  or  aims 
established  by  the  highest  authorities  of  a  country 
which  it  will  seek  to  achieve  in  its  relations  with 
the  external  world.  The  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  involves  not  only  external  considerations 
but  also  domestic  factors  as  well.  This,  of  course, 
is  particularly  true  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 
No  set  of  goals  or  objectives  in  the  foreign  field 
which  departs  from  the  basic  sentiments  or  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  could  ever  be  maintained  by 
any  American  Government  for  any  length  of  time. 

Diplomacy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  the 
art  or  profession  of  the  transaction  of  affairs  be- 
tween governments.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in 
the  modern  world  our  relations  with  any  given 
country  involve  many  factors  other  than  the  direct 
lealings  between  governments,  and  an  effective 
md  competent  diplomat,  whatever  his  rank,  must 
oe  prepared  and  equipped  to  deal  with  these  non- 
governmental aspects  of  his  work.  But,  however 
nuch  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  public  re- 
ations  aspect  of  a  diplomat's  profession,  however 
nuch  importance  we  attach  to  aid  programs,  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  country  in 
vhich  he  is  stationed — these  modern  developments 
n  international  relations  should  not  cause  us  to 
:orget  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  diplomat  is 
he  transaction  of  business  for  his  country  with  the 
government  to  which  he  is  credited.  The  success 
»r  failure  of  a  given  diplomatic  mission  in  any 


country  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  come  down  to  the 
degree  of  success  it  has  achieved  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  The  settlement  of  disputes 
that  inevitably  arise  between  countries,  as  between 
individuals,  the  ability  to  influence  without  im- 
proper interference  the  course  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try's action  in  a  direction  which  would  serve  the 
overall  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy— these  are 
the  real  business  of  diplomacy,  to  which  all  other 
aspects  are  supporting  and  subsidiary. 

It  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  tricky  matter  to 
attempt  to  go  behind  the  back  of  any  government 
in  an  endeavor  to  influence  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try in  a  desired  direction,  however  admirable  and 
constructive  the  aim  may  be.  We  should  know 
this  from  our  own  history,  since  no  people  have 
been  more  sensitive,  and  quite  properly  so,  than 
those  of  the  United  States  to  any  attempt  of  for- 
eign representatives  accredited  to  our  Government 
to  propagandize  or  influence  our  people  behind  the 
back  of  our  Government. 

Changes  in  U.S.  Position  in  World 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  this  point  because  I 
feel,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  as  to  what  exactly  is  the  primary 
function  of  our  representatives  abroad.  This  be- 
ing said,  however,  I  feel  that  we  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  vast  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
international  affairs  and,  in  particular,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  world,  in  an  un- 
believably short  time.  So  radical  have  been  these 
changes,  so  complex  in  their  variety  and  so  deep 
in  their  essence  have  these  been,  that  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  national  consciousness  of  our 
people  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Indeed,  even  for  those  of  us  whose  whole  life  has 
been  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
it  has  not  been  easy,  and  is  not  now,  to  assess  in 
their  full  dimension  the  extent  and  character  of 
these  changes.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  assump- 
tions which  have  guided  this  Nation  for  its  entire 
history  up  to  World  War  II  are  no  longer  valid. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  human  society  that  in- 
herited or  traditional  assumptions  continue  to  be 
accepted  for  some  time  after  they  are  no  longer 
valid. 

Let  us  briefly  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  one  generation. 
As  a  starting  point  I  might  mention  that  when 
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I  joined  the  Foreign  Service  over  32  years  ago  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  State  in  that  year — 
1929 — was  $14  million,  of  which  over  half  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  visas,  passports,  invoices,  notarials,  and 
other  fees.  This  modest  sum  not  only  paid  the 
salaries  of  all  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments  abroad,  the  salaries  of  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  in  addition 
included  the  United  States'  contribution  to  such 
international  organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  was  then  a  member.  In  short,  a  sum  of 
under  $10  million  represented  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  our  involvement  in  foreign 
affairs. 

To  compare  this  sum  with  the  annual  cost  of 
our  foreign  involvement  at  the  present  time,  quite 
apart  from  the  immense  outlays  for  national  de- 
fense, illustrates  more  sharply  than  any  words 
could  the  vast  change  that  has  occurred  in  our 
position  in  the  world.  The  budget  this  year  of 
the  Department  of  State  is  $300  million.  The 
President,  for  this  fiscal  year,  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  about  $4  billion  for  foreign  aid.2  In  fact, 
the  sum  total  of  foreign  aid  from  appropriated 
moneys  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  amounts 
to  the  staggering  total  of  over  $84  billion. 

This  change,  however,  cannot  be  measured  only 
in  dollars.  These  great  sums,  as  important  as 
they  are,  represent  a  symptom  of  the  profound 
transformation  that  has  occurred  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  the  outside  world 
during  and  since  World  War  II. 

Throughout  its  entire  history,  up  to  1939,  the 
United  States  had  enjoyed  a  position  of  security 
unequaled  by  any  great  power  on  earth.  Our 
tradition,  inherited  from  the  Founding  Fathers, 
of  no  entangling  alliances  had  made  this  country 
an  observer  rather  than  a  participant  in  major 
world  affairs.  Even  World  War  I,  into  which 
we  were  eventually  drawn,  was  treated  by  this 
country  as  an  episode;  and  following  the  victory 
in  1918  we  again  withdrew,  as  it  were,  to  our  own 
continent  in  conformity  with  this  deep-seated  tra- 
dition. We  were  protected  by  two  vast  oceans. 
Our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south  were  friendly 
and  constituted  no  shred  of  threat  to  the  well-being 
or  security  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
great  democracies  of  Western  Europe  occupied 
commanding  positions  virtually  throughout  the 
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entire  globe.  These  democracies,  sharing  in  large; 
measure  our  own  principles  in  regard  to  the  or- 
ganization of  human  society,  were  animated  bj 
no  basic  hostility  to  the  United  States  or  our  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary,  in  two  world  wars  these' 
democracies  took  the  first  shock  of  the  assault; 
affording  to  us  the  priceless  ingredient  of  time  1 
order  to  mobilize  the  vast  resources  of  this  Natior 
in  the  common  struggle. 

Within  the  short  space  of  a  few  years  this  posi 
tion  of  security  and  indeed  tranquil  isolation  of  the 
United  States  was  radically  altered.  From  a  posi: 
tion  of  great  security  and  little  involvement  ii 
world  affairs  we  were  catapulted  into  a  position  o: 
responsibility  such  as  no  nation  in  recorded  history 
has  ever  had  thrust  upon  it.  I  say  "thrust  upoi 
it"  because  this  change  was  not  brought  about  fr 
our  choice — by  our  desire.  It  was  an  externa; 
challenge  that  was  flung  down  before  the  Unite 
States  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  we  werjj 
quite  literally  the  only  power  that  emerged  amonj 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  with  enhancec; 
strength.  The  democracies  of  Western  Europe 
weakened  by  the  long  struggle,  were  in  no  positioi 
to  continue  bearing  the  great  burdens  of  assurinj 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  world  as  they  hfl 
done  in  the  past, 

The  manner  in  which  the  Government  and  peo 
pie  of  the  United  States  responded  to  this  chaj 
lenge  is  a  matter  of  history.  But  I  am  very  please* 
indeed  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  Presider 
Truman  here  tonight  for  the  great  role  that  h 
personally  played  as  the  President  of  the  Unite* 
States  in  the  meeting  of  this  challenge.  The  greaj 
measures  of  our  foreign  policy  which  still  consti 
tute  its  cornerstones — the  European  Kecovery  Ac 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alliance— were  all  con 
ceived  and  put  into  effect  during  his  term  of  offic 
We  also  recall  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  measure  and 
above  all,  the  courage  and  vigor  with  which  h 
responded  to  the  armed  attack  in  Korea.  Tin 
country,  and  indeed  the  entire  free  world,  owe 
large  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Harry 
Truman.  It  shall  always  be  a  matter  of  the  deep 
est  personal  pride  on  my  part  that  I  had  the  privi 
lege  of  being  associated  with  his  administratio 
in  these  great  ventures. 

However,  the  panorama  of  change  was  by 
means  completed  merely  by  the  sudden  emergeno 
of  the  United  States  into  a  position  of  preem 
nence  in  the  world. 
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The  Right  to  Nationhood 

A  third  factor  enters  the  scene  and  one  which 
will  be  the  increasing  preoccupation  of  this  country 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  As  part  of  the  process, 
is  I  have  briefly  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  been 
witnessing,  and  still  are,  the  emergence  into  the 
world  stage  of  a  very  large  number  of  new  nations, 
irising  from  the  disappearance  of  the  former 
*reat  colonial  empires  of  the  world.  This  in  itself 
would  be  a  major  and  revolutionary  change  in  the 
entire  world  picture.  It  is  a  process  which  is  in- 
evitable and  one  which  this  country,  given  its 
>rigins  and  traditions,  can  never  oppose  but  can 
mly  welcome. 

One  of  the  deepest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  is  the  belief  in  the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
ielf-determination — the  right  to  nationhood  of 
hose  who  have  the  necessary  ingredients  for  in- 
[ependent  life.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
his  process  is  achieved  is  likewise  of  vital  concern 
o  us.  Whether  this  emergence  from  the  status  of 
dependency  into  full  and  independent  nationhood 
s  to  be  done  in  an  orderly  and  harmonious  manner 
3  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  present  and  the 
nmediate  future.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
ast  history  that  this  transition,  difficult  at  best 
nd  frequently  painful,  nonetheless  can  be  effected 
fith  a  minimum  of  bitterness  and  with  the  preser- 
ation  of  a  healthy  and  good  relationship  between 
he  former  mother  country  and  its  colonies. 

We  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  are  entitled 

0  take  some  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
ransition  was  effected  in  regard  to  the  Eepublic  of 
le  Philippines.    We  can  find  other  illustrations, 

1  comparable  circumstances,  in  regard  to  certain 
f  the  European  countries.  However — and  this 
i  a  central  fact  of  our  times — this  process  is 
sing  exploited  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
reat  adversary  we  face  in  the  world  today— the 
ommunist  countries  and  the  Communist  move- 
ient  they  direct.  The  process  of  radical  change  in 
ast  relationships  in  the  world  would  be  difficult 
id  complicated  at  best,  but  we  have  here  the  coin- 
dence  of  two  factors  which,  at  the  present  time, 
>nstitute  one  of  the  main  elements  of  extreme 
mger  in  the  world  we  face.  On  the  one  hand  you 
ive  the  process  of  dissolution  of  former  colonial 
apires,  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
nong  its  people,  the  passionate  thirst  for  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  among  former  dependent 
copies,  their  equally  passionate  desire  for  eco- 


nomic and  social  improvement.  Even  under  ideal 
conditions  this  process  would  be  extremely  painful, 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  It  is  immeasurably 
complicated  by  the  second  factor,  namely  the  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  toward  this  question  of  the 
Communist  governments  and  the  Communist 
movement  as  a  whole. 

Instead  of  devoting  its  influence  to  the  promo- 
tion of  an  orderly  and  harmonious  change,  the 
Soviet  Government  appears  to  be  pursuing  the 
exact  opposite  path,  in  seeking  at  every  point  to 
inflame  existing  grievances,  to  create  hatred  where 
none  exists,  and  to  perpetuate  the  resentments 
for  past  injustices  into  the  future.  The  purpose 
sought  is  clear,  and  I  am  sure  is  apparent  to  every- 
one. It  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  movement  and  to 
weaken,  at  every  point  where  it  is  possible,  the 
world  position  of  the  free  democracies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States. 

This  will,  in  large  measure,  be  the  battleground 
of  the  sixties.  The  United  States  by  its  traditions 
and  principles,  as  I  have  mentioned,  believes  firmly 
in  the  right  of  self-determination  and  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  prepared  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  any  people  for  its  right  to 
develop  its  national  life.  Along  with  this,  how- 
ever, with  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  sense 
of  history,  we  will  seek  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  promote  this  transition  in  the  most  orderly, 
pacific,  and  harmonious  manner  possible  and  will 
oppose  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Communists  to  direct  this  process  of 
change  into  the  channels  of  bitterness,  hatred  be- 
tween peoples,  and  armed  strife. 

Shift  in  Correlation  of  Forces 

In  addition  to  the  basic  change  in  the  United 
States  position  brought  on  by  the  war — from  se- 
curity and  isolation  to  global  responsibility — to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  a  further  shift  in  the  world 
correlation  of  forces.  The  United  States,  with 
first  a  monopoly  and  then  a  great  superiority  in 
atomic  weapons,  an  undamaged  and  enlarged  in- 
dustrial capacity,  enjoyed  a  preeminent  power 
position  in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  It  is 
true  that  because  of  the  demobilization  of  our 
powerful  wartime  forces— which  the  Soviets,  de- 
spite the  devastation  of  the  war,  did  not  emulate — 
this  power  was  not  before  Korea  translated  into 
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forces  in  being.  But  in  the  basic  ingredients  of 
power  we  were  unequaled.  This  situation  began 
to  shift  in  the  middle  fifties.  It  was  simply  not  in 
the  cards  that  any  one  nation,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful it  is,  could  retain  that  margin  of  superiority 
which  we  enjoyed  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  Soviet  Union,  when  it 
had  repaired  the  ravages  of  war  and  pushed  for- 
ward as  it  has  with  relentless  energy  in  its  indus- 
trial and  military  development,  would  begin  to 
approximate  our  own  power. 

Furthermore,  in  large  measure  as  a  consequence 
of  the  success  of  our  efforts  for  the  recovery  of 
Europe,  it  was  likewise  foreseeable  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  with  the  recovery  of  their 
strength  and  vigor,  would  become  an  increasing 
political  and  power  factor  in  the  world.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that,  while  the  actual  power  of  the 
United  States,  both  economic  and  military,  has 
appreciably  increased  since  the  early  postwar 
years,  the  relativity  of  this  power  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  inevitably  diminished.  This  does  not 
mean  in  any  sense  that  the  United  States  stands 
now  in  a  weakened  position  insofar  as  our  own 
security  and  protection  is  concerned,  but  as  a  polit- 
ical factor  we  should,  I  think,  recognize  and  absorb 
the  meaning  of  this  change.  It  means,  if  we  are 
to  look  at  the  world  realistically,  there  has  been 
less  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  countries  to 
follow  automatically  any  United  States  view  in 
world  affairs  than  in  the  earlier  period.  On  the 
brighter  side,  it  should  mean  that  part  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  which  the  United  States  bore  vir- 
tually alone  during  the  period  of  recovery  from  the 
damages  of  the  war  should  now  be  shared  in  in- 
creasing measure  by  our  allies,  who  have  been, 
with  our  help,  restored  to  health  and  vigor. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  emergence  and 
independence  of  the  very  large  number  of  formerly 
dependent  states.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that, 
whereas  in  the  immediate  postwar  period  there 
was  a  tendency  to  the  polarization  of  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  the  advantage  on  our  side,  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  greater  dispersal  of  power — mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political — in  the  world  than 
there  was  then.  A  wise  foreign  policy  must  also 
take  into  consideration  changes  of  this  nature  in 
the  world  scene  and,  without  in  any  sense  aban- 
doning the  goals  and  objectives  which  this  country 
has  set  for  itself — and  certainly  not  in  default  of 
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its  solemn  commitments — must  be  prepared 
adjust  its  method  of  operation  to  meet  the  chanj 
ing  conditions  and  the  changing  challenges. 

Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  thus  will  require  tl 
development  of  new  techniques,  new  mechanisi 
and  new  approaches  but  certainly  not  the  abai 
donment  of  those  which  are  basic  to  our  currei 
foreign  policy.  On  the  contrary  these  should 
strengthened,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  ass 
ciation  of  nations  grouped  under  the  North  A 
lantic  Treaty.  This  alliance  will  remain  in  tl; 
coming  decade  the  cornerstone  of  our  security  ar 
our  policy.  It  is  more  in  regard  to  other  parts  i 
the  world  that  new  measures  must  be  devised. 

A  most  important  organization  in  internation 
affairs  is,  of  course,  the  United  Nations,  whi< 
also  was  signed  and  adopted  during  Preside 
Truman's  term  of  office.  Only  the  future  will  di 
close  whether  the  United  Nations  can  become 
more  effective  instrument  for  the  maintenance 
peace  and  security  in  the  world  than  it  has  be< 
in  the  past.  It  has  already  rendered  great  servi 
in  this  regard,  although  obviously  it  has  not  fu 
filled  the  exaggerated  hopes  in  this  respect  th 
attended  its  birth  in  1945. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  only  a  forum 
which  many  of  these  problems  are  aired  and  c1 
bated,  if  not  resolved.  It  has  also  demonstrated 
the  recent  past  that  it  can,  when  permitted  to 
so,  act  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  securi 
in  the  world.  The  United  Nations  Emergen 
Force  in  the  Middle  East  following  the  Suez  cris 
was  and  has  been  a  factor  of  stability  in  th 
troubled  situation.  In  the  Congo,  the  Unit* 
Nations  presence,  despite  the  vicissitudes,  diffici 
ties,  and  dangers  and  mistakes,  has  undoubted 
made  a  major  contribution  in  that  situatic 
Without  the  United  Nations  presence,  I  believe  i 
objective  observers  would  agree  the  situation 
that  newly  independent  country  would  have  bet 
much  more  dangerous,  would  have  been  much  mo 
difficult,  not  only  for  the  country  itself  but  almc 
certainly  more  dangerous  for  the  preservation 
peace. 

In  the  future,  if  the  United  Nations  is  permitt 
to  do  so — and  I  say  this  advisedly — it  can  be 
major  factor  in  similar  situations  which  in 
probability  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  proce 
attendant  upon  the  emergence  of  new  independei 
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itions  in  the  world.  When  I  say  "permitted  to 
i  so,"  I  of  course  refer  to  the  attitude  of  the 
oviet  Government.  The  Soviet  attacks  on  the 
ecretary-General  and  the  United  Nations  are 
)t  in  reality  directed  against  him  personally, 
jspite  the  abuse  to  which  he  has  been  subjected, 
hese  attacks  are  directed  against  the  United  Na- 
ons  Organization  itself  precisely  because  it  shows 
gns  of  being  an  effective  instrument  to  stabilize 
oubled  situations  in  the  world  and  in  so  doing 
ins  counter  to  Communist  purposes. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  here  in  any  detail 
her  certain  new  instrumentalities  which  the  pres- 
it  administration  is  endeavoring  to  perfect.  One 
:  these  is  the  Peace  Corps.  This  is  admittedly 
1  experiment  but  could  indeed  be  a  most  valuable 
le  to  our  purposes  in  the  world.  Properly  organ- 
ed  and  selected,  this  Peace  Corps  could  do  what 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  formal,  official 
presentatives  to  do.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  measure 
tat  lies  somewhere  in  between  private  and  chari- 
hle  endeavor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  Gov- 
nment  and  official  activities  on  the  other.  It  is 
natural  target  for  cynics,  but  I  think  we  would 
)  well  to  remember  the  definition  of  a  cynic  as 
le  who  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
due  of  nothing. 

From  my  experience  in  the  Philippines,  I  know 
)w  much  we  owed  to  the  dedicated  corps  of  teach- 
s  who  went  to  the  Philippines  in  the  early  part 
;  this  century.  The  impression  they  left  of  the 
nited  States  is  one  of  the  very  real  factors  in  the 
iendly  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
ward  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting,  in  view  of  my  long  preoccupation  in 
is  field,  that  I  should  conclude  with  some  re- 
arks  on  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
ould  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  to  use  the 
ry  term  "Soviet- American  relations"  is  to  mis- 
ite  the  problem.  Our  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
nion  are  not  a  function  of  our  bilateral  relations 
:th  that  country.  We  do  not  have  and  have  not 
d  as  countries  any  clash  of  national  interest 
th  Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  no 
rritories  in  dispute  nor  any  of  the  classic  con- 
cts  which  have  troubled  relations  between  coun- 
es  in  the  past.  Rather,  our  problem  with  them 
a  facet  of  the  problem  which  faces  all  of  the 
tions  of  the  free  world.  It  arises  from  the  fact 
at  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  acts  solely  as  a  na- 
>n  but  also  is  the  headquarters  of  a  world  move- 


ment whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  subvert  existing 
institutions  in  other  countries  and  impose  in  their 
place  the  particular  Communist  brand  of  dictator- 
ship. It  is  because  all  the  major  problems  are 
multilateral  in  character  and  do  not  affect  alone 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
President,  in  agreeing  to  meet  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  early  next  month,  has  made 
it  entirely  clear  that  this  is  not  a  conference  for 
the  negotiation  or  settlement  of  issues  in  which  the 
interests  and  sentiments  of  other  countries  are  as 
deeply  involved  as  our  own.3 

If  we  were  to  state  the  main  issue  in  the  world 
today,  which  is  certainly  not  one  that  relates  alone 
to  the  United  States  or  its  foreign  policy,  I  would 
characterize  it  as  a  battle  between  the  world  of 
choice  and  the  world  of  coercion.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  For  when  people  are  per- 
mitted the  priceless  right  of  choice  to  select  the 
institutions  and  governments  under  which  they  are 
to  live,  and  when  these  governments  in  turn  in  the 
foreign  field  can  choose  the  course  best  suited  to 
their  traditions  and  circumstance,  then  we  will 
have  a  genuine  prospect  for  an  orderly  and  tran- 
quil world. 

I  can  do  no  better  on  this  subject  than  to  close 
with  the  quotation  from  the  message  of  President 
Kennedy  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  on  April 
18th:* 

"The  great  revolution  in  the  history  of  man, 
past,  present,  and  future,  is  the  revolution  of  those 
determined  to  be  free." 


President  Asks  Secretary  Udall 
To  Study  Passamaquoddy  Report 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Secretary  Rush  and  to  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  20 
President  Kennedy  to  Secretary  Rusk 

Mat  20,  1961 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  requested  the  comments  of  interested 
Federal  agencies  on  the  report  of  the  International 


*  IUd .,  June  5, 1961,  p.  848,  and  June  12, 1961,  p.  910. 
'  IUd.,  May  8, 1961,  p.  661. 
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Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  on 
the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project.1 

This  project  has  challenged  engineers  and  stu- 
dents of  water  resources  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  current  report  and  related  studies 
can  be  as  useful  as  possible  in  formulating  a  sound 
policy  for  the  development  of  resources  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  report.  I  have,  therefore,  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  advise  me  on  the 
power  and  natural  resource  aspects  of  the  report. 
A  copy  of  my  request  to  Secretary  Udall  is  en- 
closed for  your  information. 

I  wish  you  would  give  particular  attention  to  his 
views  on  these  matters  prior  to  submitting  your 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  clearance. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.G. 

President  Kennedy  to  Secretary  Udall 

Mat  20,  1961 
My  dear  Me.  Secretary  :  As  you  know,  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  has  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  the  International  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  am  informed  that  the  report  has 
now  been  circulated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Interior,  for  comment. 

This  project  has  challenged  engineers  and  students  of 
water  resources  for  many  years,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
current  report  and  the  related  studies  of  the  International 
Passamaquoddy  Engineering  Board  and  the  New  England- 
New  York  Inter-agency  Committee  can  be  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible in  formulating  a  sound  policy  for  the  development  of 
resources  in  the  area  covered  by  the  report.  I  would, 
therefore,  appreciate  it  if,  following  your  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  report,  you  would  advise  me  of  your 
judgment  about  what  changes  in  fuel,  engineering  and  fi- 
nancing costs  might  result  in  making  the  project  economi- 
cally feasible.  I  would  also  appreciate  your  advice  on  the 
advisability  of  hydroelectric  power  development  on  the 
upper  St.  John  River  at  this  time  and  on  any  other  rele- 
vant matters  relating  to  the  report. 

I  have  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  of  my  request  for 
your  advice  on  this  project  and  have  asked  that  he  give 
particular  attention  to  your  views  on  these  matters  in  his 
report  on  the  project. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  22, 1961,  p.  772. 


Ambassador  Stevenson  Visits  South 
America  on  President's  Behalf 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY,  MAY 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  28 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  iJ 
undertake  a  special  mission  on  my  behalf  to  tl  | 
countries  of  South  America.    He  will  considt  witi 
officials  of  the  governments  of  the  South  America 
Continent  about  what  can  be  done  to  perfect  ar ! 
accelerate  our  inter- American  program  for  soci 
and  economic  development  as  well  as  our  coope 
ation  in  other  respects.    I  am  delighted  that  Go" 
ernor   Stevenson  has  agreed  to  undertake  thj 
mission. 

Governor  Stevenson  plans  to  leave  very  soon  ar 
will  be  away  for  about  3  weeks.  We  are  consul  I 
ing  the  governments  concerned  and  our  embassk 
and  the  itinerary  has  not  yet  been  finally  work* 
out.  But  I  can  say  that  Governor  Stevens< 
hopes  to  visit  all  the  countries  in  South  Americ 
He  regrets,  and  I  do  also,  that  he  will  not  be  ab 
to  visit  all  the  other  American  Kepublics  wiij 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  especially  appropi 
ate  time  for  Governor  Stevenson  to  visit  Sou' 
America  again.  The  American  governments  a 
preparing  for  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Inte 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
to  be  held  beginning  on  July  15  in  Uruguay.  T 
United  States  Government  views  this  meeting 
one  of  great  potential  significance  and  promise  f  < 
strengthening  the  free  and  independent  nations  i 
this  hemisphere  and  both  national  and  inte 
American  institutions  for  social  progress  and  ec 
nomic  development. 

Our  Latin  American  neighbors  and  we  are  al 
bound  together  under  the  United  Nations  Chart- 
in  worldwide  arrangements  for  peace  and  securit 
for  economic  cooperation,  and  for  the  protection 
human  rights.  As  the  United  States  Represent 
tive  in  the  United  Nations,  Governor  Stevenson 
in  an  excellent  position  to  canvass  with  our  Sout 
American  friends  the  relationship  between  oi 
hemispheric  arrangements  and  our  common 
terest  in  an  effective  United  Nations.  He 
assuredly  speak  for  me  as  well  as  for  himself 
expressing  admiration  for  the  magnificent  reco 
of  liberal  leadership  which  the  Latin  Americ 
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;overnments  continue  to  exert  in  the  work  of  the 
Jnited  Nations. 
On  March  13  1  I  suggested  to  the  people  of  this 
emisphere  an  "Alliance  for  Progress  ...  a  vast 
joperative  effort  ...  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs 
f  the  American  people  for  homes,  work  and  land, 
ealth  and  schools.  .  .  ."  While  the  name  Alliance 
Dr  Progress  might  be  new,  the  ideas  I  put  forward 
re  not  the  monopoly  of  any  single  American 
ate  but  flow  naturally  from  our  long  tradition  of 
iter- American  cooperation.  On  April  14 2  I 
ated  that 

Our  common  purpose  today  is  to  harness  these  new 
ipirations  and  these  new  tools  in  a  great  inter-American 
fort — an  effort  to  lift  all  the  peoples  in  the  Americas  .  .  . 
to  a  new  era  of  economic  progress  and  social  justice. 

said  that  the  OAS,  the  oldest  organization  of 
itions  in  existence,  should  move  ahead  to  meet 
is  new  challenge.  I  asked  all  the  free  republics 
!  the  hemisphere  to  join  this  cooperative  under- 
king  to  eliminate  hunger  and  poverty,  ignorance 
id  disease,  from  our  hemisphere. 
I  believe  these  aspirations  are  common  to  the 
mericas  and  that  there  exists  a  firm  will  and 
^termination  to  move  ahead  with  this  great  work. 
iter-American  machinery  must  be  strengthened. 
re  need  to  outline  basic  development  goals.  It  is 
sential  that  each  government  individually,  and 
operating  with  others,  define  objectives  in  the 
sy  areas  of  economic  and  social  betterment  such 
education,  land  use  and  tenure,  taxation,  public 
salth.  And  we  must  do  it  while  enlarging,  not 
stricting,  the  area  of  freedom,  while  guarantee- 
g,  not  destroying,  the  human  rights  and  the 
gnity  of  the  individual. 

In  this  effort  each  country  needs  first  of  all  to 
lp  itself.  But  we  must  also  help  each  other  and 
3ve  together. 

Governor  Stevenson  will  be  ready  to  explain  our 
eas  as  to  how  we  believe  this  can  be  done.  And 
will  seek  the  ideas  of  our  good  neighbors, 
lese  exchanges  of  ideas  about  our  new  plans  and 
sponsibilities  will  be  a  useful  part  of  the  prepa- 
tions  for  our  meeting  in  Uruguay. 
In  my  statement  of  March  13  I  also  emphasized 
at  our  cooperation  in  this  hemisphere  should  not 
only  in  economic  and  social  fields.  We  need  to 
plore  methods  of  obtaining  closer  relationships 
the  cultural  field  as  well — between  our  schools 


President  Signs  Bill  To  Implement 
Act  of  Bogota 

Remarks  by  President  Kennedy 
White  House  press  release  dated  May  27 

It  is  a  great  honor  in  the  company  of  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  our  friends  from  this 
hemisphere  to  sign  this  bill  [H.R.  6518]  which  im- 
plements the  Act  of  Bogota.1 

This  proposal  was  originally  put  forward  by  my 
predecessor,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us 
all  that  we  are  now  able  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  the  life  of  people  who 
share  the  great  adventure  of  living  in  the  "Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  cooperation  between  the  countries,  north  and 
south,  their  efforts  to  make  a  better  life  for  their 
people,  their  willingness  to  advance,  their  common 
willingness  to  take  the  necessary  steps  which  will 
insure  a  more  fruitful  existence — all  these  are 
essential  if  this  hemisphere  is  to  move  forward  in  a 
true  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  is  an  effort  made  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  effort.  I  think  in  the 
coming  months  and  years  we  can  build  a  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  hemisphere,  a  hemisphere  in 
which  all  people  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  globe  share  in  hopes  for  a  better  life. 

So  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  sign  this  act 
in  the  presence  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
whose  actions  made  this  bill  possible,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  predecessor  of  mine, 
President  Truman,  who  in  his  administration 
carried  out  the  efforts  to  improve  relations  sub- 
stantially in  this  hemisphere. 

1  For  text  of  Act  of  Bogota,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 
1960,  p.  537. 
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and  universities,  our  teachers  and  students,  our 
scientists  and  artists,  our  writers  and  thinkers — in 
short  each  manifestation  of  the  diversity  of  the 
culture  and  tradition  of  our  peoples.  I  think  there 
are  few  people  in  the  United  States  better  quali- 
fied than  Adlai  Stevenson  to  examine  and  discuss 
all  these  possibilities.  I  am  sure  that  his  journey 
will  contribute  immeasurably  to  our  preparations 
for  the  Montevideo  conference  and  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  inter- American  system. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT,  MAY  31 

Press  release  356  dated  May  31 

Ambassador  Stevenson  plans  to  depart  on  his 
previously  announced  trip  to  South  America  on 
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June  4.  His  tentative  schedule  of  visits  is  as 
follows:  Caracas  June  4-6,  Buenos  Aires  June 
6-9,  Montevideo  June  9-10,  Rio  de  Janeiro  or 
Brasilia  June  10-12,  Asuncion  June  12-13,  Santi- 
ago June  13-15,  La  Paz  June  15-16,  Lima  June 
16-18,  Quito  June  18-19,  Bogota  June  19-22,  re- 
turning to  Washington  June  22. 

Accompanying  Ambassador  Stevenson  on  the 
trip  will  be : 

Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs 

Professor  Lincoln  Gordon 

Charles  D.  Cook,  Deputy  Counselor,  U.S.  Mission  to  United 
Nations 

Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Director,  News  Services,  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  United  Nations 

William  Bradford,  Program  Officer,  International  Co- 
operation Administration 

Harvey  R.  Wellman,  Director,  Office  of  East  Coast  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Roxanne  Eberlein,  Ambassador  Stevenson's  secretary. 


The  Crisis  and  America's  Image 

by  Roger  ~W.  Tubby 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 

Years  ago,  before  I  left  Washington  to  edit  a 
country  daily  in  northern  New  York,  someone  put 
a  sign  on  my  office  door  at  the  Department  of  State. 
The  sign  said,  "Crisis  Every  Half  Hour."  Some 
days  then  that  seemed  no  exaggeration,  nor  does 
it  now. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  bearing  in  mind  how 
difficult  and  full  of  crises  the  situation  was  in  the 
late  1940's.  Italy  and  France  were  close  to  going 
Communist ;  the  Communist  armed  forces  were  at 
the  very  gates  of  Athens;  Russian  troops  were 
holding  Azerbaijan  in  northwest  Iran ;  Russia  was 
threatening  seizure  of  the  Turkish  Districts  of 
Kars  and  Ardahan;  Tito  was  moving  on  Trieste; 
free  Europe's  economy  was  shattered  by  war ;  Rus- 
sia seized  Czechoslovakia  and  implacably  refused 
to  honor  her  pledges  made  at  Yalta  for  free  elec- 
tions in  Poland  and  the  Balkan  States;  Japan 
was  broken,  many  of  her  industries  in  ruins;  the 
Philippines  was  starting  a  difficult  recovery  after 
the  ravages  of  war;  the  Indian  subcontinent  was 
in  the  heartrending  convulsions  of  partition ;  Latin 
America  was  caught  in  the  sudden  cutback  of  U.S. 


war  industry  orders  for  her  minerals  and  metals, 
fibers,  rubber,  and  many  other  products — and  in 
America  we  had  our  own  severe  readjustment  prob- 
lems as  millions  of  servicemen  returned  to  civilian 
life.  Then  there  was  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the 
sudden  savage  onslaught  on  south  Korea.  There 
were  crises  aplenty.  They  were  met  by  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program,  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4 
the  creation  of  NATO  and  other  defense  alliances 
by  the  Berlin  airlift,  by  the  hard  and  successful 
struggle  to  save  south  Korea. 

With  respect  to  Europe,  President  Kennedy  in 
Paris  on  Thursday  said,  "In  many  ways  the  ex-j 
perience  of  Europe  in  the  last  10  years  has  con- 
founded all  of  those  who  believed  the  tide  oi 
history  was  running  against  us." 

Today  we  again  have  crises  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  While  this  is  no  cause  for  despair,  it  is 
cause  for  concern.  Millions  and  millions  of  peopl 
want  and  insist  on  having  better  living  conditions 
and  if  the  Communists  can  help  them  faster  thai; 
we,  or  even  if  it  only  appears  that  the  Communists 
can  do  so,  many  will  turn  to  the  Communists. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  Alianza  para 
Progreso  speech  March  13th  2  said, 

.  .  .  our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  entin 
world  that  man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic  prog 
ress  and  social  justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free  mer 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic  institutions 

Communist-Bloc  Activities 

The  Communist  powers  claim,  on  the  contrary 
that  their  system  will  more  efficiently  satisfy  man 
kind's  unfulfilled  aspirations.  They  claim  thai 
the  balance  of  power  has  shifted  in  their  favor, 
They  boast  of  rapid  economic,  scientific,  and  mill 
tary  progress,  conveniently  ignoring  the  eve 
greater  strides  taken  by  many  of  the  nations  of  th 
free  world.  And,  not  satisfied  with  economi< 
competition  conducted  on  the  basis  of  quality 
price,  and  service,  the  Communists  are  engaged  h 
skillful  and  ruthless  efforts  to  undermine  free  gov( 
ernments,  to  create  chaos  wherever  possible,  to  sub 
vert  or  overrun  free  countries.  Sabotage,  for 
geries,  outrageous  distortions  of  the  truth  ar< 
among  the  weapons  used.  In  Laos  and  sout 
Viet-Nam  guerrilla  warfare  is  also  employed 
together  with  terroristic  murders  of  freely  electee 
officials.  Secret  arms  shipments  are  made  to  mor 
and  more  areas. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Eastern  Labor  Press  Con- 
ference at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  3  (press  release  365) . 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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Communist-bloc  international  broadcasting  con- 
tinues to  increase  steadily  in  hours  on  the  air  and 
in  range  and  effectiveness.  There's  been  a  massive 
expansion  in  radio  propaganda  by  Communist 
China  during  the  last  year.  Broadcasts  to  Africa 
by  the  Communist  bloc  as  a  whole  almost  doubled 
in  1960. 

Bloc  educational  exchanges  with  underdevel- 
oped countries  show  that  Soviet  exchanges  were  up 
50  percent  in  1960,  with  emphasis  especially  on 
impressing  and  influencing  students  of  under- 
developed or  newly  independent  countries.  There 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  visits  of  high  govern- 
ment officials  between  these  countries  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Communist  China's 
'people's  diplomacy"  has  been  the  dramatic 
increase  of  so-called  people-to-people  contacts  with 
African  countries.  At  least  157  delegations  from 
Airican  and  Near  Eastern  countries  visited  Red 
dhina  last  year  compared  to  42  in  1959,  an  increase 
)f  over  370  percent. 

Latin  American  delegations  to  Communist 
3hina  increased  from  37  in  1958  and  107  in  1959 
:o  178  in  1960  (25  from  Cuba  alone) . 

Almost  one-half  of  the  Asian  delegations  to  visit 
Communist  China  during  1960  came  from  Japan ; 
;here  were  65  Japanese  groups  representing  vari- 
)us  political  hues,  economic  interests,  and  "friend- 
ship" organizations.  In  1959  there  were  only  29 
:uch  groups. 

In  the  labor  field  Communists  prefer,  wherever 
practicable,  to  use  propaganda  media  and  tech- 
liques  which  insure  the  active  participation  of 
he  largest  possible  number  of  people,  regardless 
»f  efficiency  or  cost.  Thus  hundreds  of  "factory 
lewspapers"  and  other  local  publications  are  pub- 
ished,  often  poorly  edited  and  crudely  mimeo- 
;raphed,  but  nevertheless  they  are  effective  in 
ppearing  to  be  close  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Communist  successes  in  Cuba  and  Laos,  the 
ragarin  circuit  of  the  earth,  growing  Soviet 
lilitary  and  economic  power,  psychological  war- 
are  gains  in  some  areas— all  this  no  doubt  is 
eady  stuff  for  Communist  leaders. 

But  neither  they,  nor  we,  should  forget  that 
ie  free  world  possesses  great  resources,  the 
reatest  of  all  being  our  freedom. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  marshal  these  resources  effec- 
vely,  if  we  do  not  move  rapidly  enough  to  meet 


the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed lands,  if  we  do  not  strengthen  our  own 
economy  and  defenses,  and  if  our  major  allies  do 
not  do  likewise,  then  there  will  most  likely  be 
further  attrition,  further  losses  to  the  so-called 
"Democratic  People's  Republics"— countries  that 
are  not  democratic,  do  not  belong  to  the  peoples, 
and  which  are  not  republics.  Parenthetically,  if 
we  resist  them,  their  leaders  call  us  warmongers ; 
if  we  defend  the  right  of  neutrals  to  independence, 
we  are  charged  with  being  provocative  and  im- 
perialistic. 

Success  of  Communist  Propaganda 

Indeed,  as  we  know,  Communists  do  not  recog- 
nize any  "objective"  or  "eternal"  truth;  they  con- 
sider words  and  thoughts  as  weapons,  not  as  re- 
flections of  reality;  and  they  use  lies,  deception, 
suppression  or  distortion  of  facts  as  "normal" 
means  in  their  struggle  for  power.  Their  propa- 
ganda is  differentiated  (1)  on  different  levels  and 
(2)  according  to  different  audiences.  The  sub- 
stantive contents  of  these  differentiated  propa- 
ganda messages  may  differ  from,  or  directly 
contradict,  each  other,  but  their  underlying  pur- 
poses serve  the  same  Communist  cause.  They 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  this  complicated 
and  seemingly  "self-refuting"  orchestration  of 
their  propaganda  because 

a.  any  specific  audience  receives  only  one  type 
of  propaganda  message  (e.g.  the  Indonesian  peas- 
ant does  not  read  what  the  Communists  tell  Rus- 
sian or  Chinese  peasants)  ; 

b.  most  people  have  short  memories  and  rarely 
notice  that  the  Communists  tell  them  today  a  story 
conflicting  with  their  story  of  6  months  ago  or 
that  the  Communists  predicted  a  development  last 
year  which  failed  to  materialize.  For  instance, 
the  Communists  predicted  a  depression  in  the 
U.S.  at  the  end  of  World  War  II ; 

c.  only  a  fraction  of  the  audiences  reached  by 
Communist  propaganda  is  also  reached  by  anti- 
Communist  propaganda  (which  could  expose  these 
contradictions,  false  predictions,  and  other 
vulnerabilities)  ; 

d.  a  large  part  of  anti-Communist  propa- 
ganda—and of  free-world  mass  media  in  gen- 
eral—simply condemns  communism  as  "bad"  and 
does  not  turn  Communist  words  against  their 
authors. 
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Of  course  within  every  Communist  country 
Communist  propaganda  enjoys  an  absolute  and 
complete  monopoly ;  no  newspaper  can  be  printed, 
no  broadcast  can  be  made,  no  book  can  be  pub- 
lished, no  motion  picture  can  be  produced  without 
the  explicit  permission  of  the  Communist  Party, 
given  either  directly  or  through  the  party- 
controlled  Government  apparatus.  This  insures 
that  any  item — whether  news,  feature,  poem,  mo- 
tion picture,  or  anything  else— admitted  into 
media  channels  reaches  only  the  audiences  chosen 
by  party  authority,  at  the  time  and  especially  in 
exactly  the  shape  prescribed  by  that  authority. 

I  mention  these  things  not  because  they  are  new 
to  any  of  us  but  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  the  opposition  we  are  up 
against.  The  czars  of  Eussia  and  the  emperors  of 
the  great  Chinese  dynasties  were  successful  in  their 
conquest  of  neighboring  territories,  but  their 
operations  were  crude  compared  to  those  of  their 
modern  successors. 

The  Future  of  Freedom 

The  seeking  for  a  true  understanding  between 
the  Communist  and  the  free  world,  a  searching  for 
a  lessening  of  tension,  the  hope  for  an  end  of  atom 
bomb  testing,  for  disarmament,  for  joint  efforts 
in  eliminating  the  terrible  scourges  of  sickness 
and  hunger  and  illiteracy,  for  exploring  space, 
for  sharing  of  a  myriad  of  scientific  discoveries, 
including  conversion  of  salt  water  to  fresh  water — 
all  these  things  depend  largely  on  recognition  by 
Eussia  and  Eed  China  that,  while  no  free-world 
nation  today  has  territorial  ambitions,  the  United 
States  and  its  free-world  allies  will  stand  firm 
against  Eussian  or  Eed  Chinese  efforts  to  domi- 
nate others.  If  they  desist,  we  can  then  work 
together  on  programs  of  value  to  all. 

"This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  long  and  exacting 
test  of  the  future  of  freedom,"  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  address  on  urgent  national  needs,3  "a 
test  which  may  well  continue  for  decades  to  come. 
Our  strength  as  well  as  our  convictions  have  im- 
posed upon  this  Nation  the  role  of  leader  in  free- 
dom's cause  ....  "We  are  not  against  any  man, 
or  any  nation,  or  any  system,  except  as  it  is  hostile 
to  freedom." 

We  believe  that  men  should  have  a  free  choice — 


of  government,  of  jobs,  of  religion.  We  believe  in 
working  to  create,  hard  and  disheartening  though 
the  task  will  be,  a  world  of  law  and  order  by 
strengthening  the  U.N.  and  by  working  in  co- 
operation with  many  nations  in  economic,  health, 
and  other  agencies. 

But  what  we  can  do,  how  effectively  we  can 
carry  out  the  revolutionary  beliefs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, whether  we  can  help  "those  people  in  the 
huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery",4  depends  in  great 
measure  on  our  own  understanding  of  the  needs. 
our  own  willingness  to  sacrifice,  the  image  we  pre- 
sent to  the  world. 

So,  as  we  face  many  crises,  crises  which  to 
gether  challenge  our  survival,  we  do  need  in  thf 
United  States  to  demonstrate  what  is  meant  bj 
freedom — freedom  for  Negroes  as  well  as  Yankees 
for  Mexican- Americans  as  well  as  the  Amish  o1 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  workers  in  textile  mills,  f 01 
members  of  college  faculties,  or  for  clerks 
stores  on  Main  Street. 


u 
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Understanding  the  Issues 

And  to  do  these  things  we  should,  all  of  us 
understand  clearly  what  the  issues  are.  We  mus 
recognize  especially  how  terribly  damaging  ow 
remaining  racial  intolerance  is  to  the  image  o: 
America. 

You  in  the  labor  press  do  a  tremendous  job  o: 
informing  your  readers  of  problems  between  labo: 
and  management  and  of  legislation  of  major  con 
cern  to  labor.  I  wonder,  however,  if  you  could  no 
most  usefully  carry  more  general  news,  more  new: 
or  comment  especially  on  foreign  affairs,  possibl 
a  column  regularly  of  foreign  affairs  highlights 
Would  it  be  helpful  to  you— would  you  be  inte: 
ested  in  briefings  on  foreign  affairs  problems,  o: 
in  State  Department  releases  or  pamphlets,  i 
you're  not  already  getting  them?  Our  busines 
is  very  much  yours — how  we  carry  it  on,  whethe 
we  represent  your  interests  effectively,  how  fo: 
eign  aid  will  boost  our  economy,  our  job  oppo 
tunies,  while  helping  others,  even  as  our  export 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  soare 
during  and  following  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  most  essential,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  us  a 
in  Government,  in  the  press,  to  arouse  our  peopl 


*  For  text,  see  H.  Doc.  174,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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from  complacency  about  our  situation.  We  can- 
not afford  ignorance  and  apathy;  we  cannot,  or 
certainly  should  not,  if  we  aim  to  survive,  turn 
our  backs  on  poverty  and  injustice  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  When  Adlai  Stevenson  returned  from 
Latin  America  last  year  he  said,  "If  the  free  way 
of  life  does  not  help  the  many  poor,  it  will  never 
save  the  few  rich."  We  cannot  or  should  not 
ignore  what  the  Communists  are  doing  in  greatly 
expanded  broadcasting,  in  distribution  of  maga- 
zines and  books,  in  bringing  African  and  Near 
Eastern  and  other  students  from  underdeveloped 
countries  to  their  schools  and  colleges.  We  ignore 
a,t  our  peril  subversive  activities  around  the  world 
as  in  our  unions  or  anywhere  else  in  our  own 
society. 

The  seizure  of  Cuba  by  the  Communists  has 
shocked  us  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Eed  seizure 
jf  Czechoslovakia  shocked  Western  Europe  in 
L948.  Whether  Cuba's  loss,  the  plight  of  Laos  and 
south  Viet-Nam,  the  danger  to  Berlin — whether 
hese  things  concern  us  deeply  enough  to  get  us 
noving  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  should,  depends 
•eally  on  our  understanding  of  what  is  happening, 
»ur  interest  in  the  contest  between  dictatorship  and 
!reedom,  our  willingness  to  pool  our  resources  and 
mergies. 

We  are  already  moving  forward  vigorously 
vith  the  President's  programs,  both  those 
trengthening  our  domestic  economy  and  our  for- 
ign  policy.  Indeed  a  strong  U.S.  economy  is  an 
ssential  prerequisite  for  a  successful  foreign 
•olicy.  An  expanded  and  longer  range  foreign 
id  legislation  is  before  Congress;5  $500  million 
as  already  been  approved  for  the  Aliansa  para 
'rogreso  program  for  Latin  America.6  The  Food- 
or-Peace  and  Peace  Corps  programs,  both  new 
nd  imaginative  and  needed  in  helping  others 
broad,  have  received  strong  support  already 
mong  our  people.  So  have  Presidential  pro- 
osals  to  strengthen  our  military  and  space  pro- 
rams.  We  are  moving  forward  once  again,  as  we 
| id  in  the  forties.  And  we  are  working  in  far 
i  oser  harmony  and  understanding  with  our  allies 
-ound  the  world. 

'  The  President  in  Vienna  is  seeking  to  find  an 
Jiceptable  and  workable  basis  for  improving  re- 
gions with  Russia.    He  will,  however,  make  clear 

i. 

i   See  pp.  947  and  977. 
'  See  p.  971. 


to  Khrushchev  our  capacity  and  resolve  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 

This  capacity  and  resolve,  of  course,  depends 
on  us  all.  We  surely  have  what  it  takes  if  we'll 
but  use  it.  However,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  make  possible  peaceful  solutions  of 
world  problems ;  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  weaken 
or  wreck  the  U.N.  he  will  help  strengthen  it ;  that 
he  will  agree  to  disarmament  with  reliable  in- 
spection and  control  machinery. 

If  Russia  and  Red  China  will  renounce  im- 
perialism, which  has  happily  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  what  marvelous  oppor- 
tunities will  then  exist  for  them  and  all  of  us  to 
work  far  more  effectively  against  all  forms  of 
human  misery  and  to  move  on  to  an  age  of  achieve- 
ment in  science,  industry,  the  arts — an  age  far 
more  productive  than  any  we  have  known. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Russia  and  Red  China 
are  not  likely  to  be  as  sensible  as  we  would  wish — 
at  least  not  for  some  time,  not  until  they  are  con- 
vinced by  the  propaganda  of  our  acts,  by  the  con- 
tinued demonstration  of  our  strength,  that  their 
imperialism  is  costly  and  extremely  hazardous. 
So  we  probably  will  have  numerous  other  crises  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead.  Some 
will  be  hard  to  handle,  with  no  easy  solutions,  and 
innumerable  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  But  we  have  surmounted  problems  before, 
as  in  the  1940's,  problems  tough  as  any  we  face 
today.    And  we  will  do  so  again. 


Department  Supports  Desegregation 
in  Interstate  Bus  Facilities 

Press  release  359  dated  June  1 

The  following  letter  from  Secretary  Rusk  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  being  filed 
by  the  Justice  Department  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

May  29,  1961 

Dear  Me.  Attorney  General  :  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  the  full  support  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  application  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  effect  desegregation  of  facilities  related 
to  interstate  bus  transportation. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
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international  affairs  to  build  the  kind  of  world  we 
want  to  live  in— with  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice 
for  all — cannot  be  divorced  from  our  ability  to 
achieve  those  same  purposes  for  all  the  people  of 
our  own  country.  The  principles  of  racial  equal- 
ity and  non-discrimination  are  imperatives  of  the 
American  society  with  its  many  racial  strains.  In 
the  degree  to  which  we  ourselves  practice  those 
principles  our  voice  will  carry  conviction  in  seek- 
ing national  goals  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Failures  and  shortcomings  in  conduct  at  home 
do  indeed  create  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in 
foreign  relations.  This  flows  naturally  from  the 
consideration  that  we  ought  to  be  giving  full  effect 
to  the  human-rights  guaranties  of  our  fundamental 
law  because  these  are  national  principles  enshrined 
in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  encounters  the  problem  of  racial 
equality  and  observance  of  civil  rights  in  a  more 
narrow  but  very  important  sense  with  respect  to 
the  thousands  of  officials,  students,  business  men, 
and  travelers  of  all  races  and  countries  who  come 
to  this  country. 

In  the  field  of  official  relations,  over  half  of  the 
nearly  100  diplomatic  missions  now  accredited  to 
this  Government,  as  well  as  probably  the  majority 
of  those  accredited  to  the  United  Nations,  are  from 
countries  which  are  predominantly  of  the  races  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  represent  the  largest  part  of 
the  world's  population.  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives have  met  varying  difficulties  and  limitations 
in  living  and  carrying  out  their  functions  in  this 
country  because  of  racially  discriminatory  laws 
and  practices.  Many  of  these  difficulties  are  never 
officially  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  State,  but  the  hurt  and  resentments  are  never- 
theless lasting.  On  occasion,  difficulties  are  of 
such  a  gross  character  as  to  call  for  investigation 
and  official  apologies,  which,  however,  cannot 
correct  the  wrong. 

The  problem  as  encountered  by  the  Department 
of  State  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  diplomatic  representatives  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  arisen  also  in  the  case  of 
persons  coming  to  this  country  under  international 
exchange  programs.  And  it  has  occurred  in  the 
case  of  foreign  visitors  generally.  Eacial  dis- 
crimination under  local  segregation  laws  or  prac- 
tices is  a  barrier  to  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives 
in  the  exchange  programs,  and  impairs  the  mutual 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  travel  in  the  United 
States  by  visitors  from  other  countries. 

Incidents  of  this  character  have  occurred  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Apart  from  the  em- 
barrassment created  in  our  relations  with  coun- 
tries whose  representatives  and  nationals  are  con- 
cerned— and  far  more  important  than  any  such 
embarrassment — this  sort  of  incident  gives  the 
picture  of  a  United  States  where  racial  discrimi 
nation  is  accepted  practice,  where  equal  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  human  beings  is  not  accorded. 

American  actions  which  fall  short  of  the  Con 
stitutional  standards  safeguarding  individual  free- 
dom and  dignity  prejudice  our  position  before  the 
world.  As  has  often  been  said,  the  United  States 
is  a  government  of  law.  It  is  founded  on  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all.  I  hope  that  the  action  which 
is  now  being  sought  will  significantly  advance  the 
purpose  of  achieving  non-discriminatory  and  equal 
treatment  for  all  persons  traveling  in  the  United 
States.  As  we  fulfill  our  ideals  at  home,  we  will 
be  better  able  to  secure  the  promise  of  an  orderly 
and  just  world  community. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Eusk 

Coffee  Study  Group  Designated 
Public  International  Organization 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  approved 
December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  found  that 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  Coffee  Study  Group 
within  the  meaning  of  said  section  1,  I  hereby  designate 
the  Coffee  Study  Group  as  a  public  international  organi- 
zation entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  conferred  by  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  Coffee  Study  Group  as  a  public 
international  organization  within  the  meaning  of  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  which  that  organization  may  have  ac- 
quired or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  congressional  action. 


The  White  House, 
May  19,  1961. 


1  No.  10943 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  4419. 
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Draft  of  Foreign  Aid  Bill  Sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Sam  Payburn,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  An  identical  letter  was  sent 
on  the  same  day  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Senate. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  26 

Mat  26,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Transmitted  herewith  for 
sonsideration  by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  of  a  bill 1 
which  would  carry  out  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  my  message  on  foreign  aid  of 
March  22,  1961.2 

The  legislation  is  drafted  to  provide  for  aid  to 
social  and  economic  development  under  an  Act  for 
(international  Development  and  to  provide  for 
nilitary  assistance  under  an  International  Peace 
md  Security  Act.  It  is  designed  to  provide  the 
:oncepts,  the  means,  and  the  organization  for  pro- 
grams of  foreign  aid  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
iecade  ahead. 

The  Act  for  International  Development  seeks 
iUthorization  for  appropriations  of  $1,690  billion 
or  four  major  purposes : 

a.  To  assist  and  support  nations  whose  inde- 
•endence  or  stability  depends  upon  such  help  and 
3  important  to  our  own  security ; 

b.  To  provide  for  our  share  in  certain  programs 
nder  multilateral  auspices; 

;  c.  To  provide  grant  assistance  to  less-developed 
ountries  primarily  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
leir  human  resources;  and 

d.  To  establish  a  Presidential  Contingency  Fund 
)  meet  the  unpredictable  exigencies  with  which 
re  will  doubtless  be  confronted  during  the  forth- 
i)ming  year. 


1  H.R.  7372  (S.  1983),  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    For  a  statem- 
ent made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
i  May  31  by  Secretary  Rusk,  see  p.  947. 
'Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 
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The  Act  for  International  Development  also 
seeks  authorization  by  the  Congress  to  make  loans, 
repayable  in  U.S.  dollars,  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less-developed  countries  and  areas 
with  emphasis  upon  long-term  plans  and  programs 
designed    to    develop    economic    resources    and 
increase  productive  capacities.    For  this  purpose 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  long-term  authority 
in  the  form  of  public  debt  transactions  which 
would  make  available  for  this  purpose  $900  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1962  and  $1.6  billion  in  each  of  the 
following  four  years.    Additionally,  repayments 
of  previous  foreign  loans  of  about  $300  million 
annually  would  be  made  available  for  development 
lending.    Authority  to  make  firm  long-term  com- 
mitments   is    of    paramount    importance.     Real 
progress    in    economic    development    cannot    be 
achieved  by  annual,  short-term  dispensations  of 
aid  and  uncertainty  as  to  future  intentions.     To 
make  investments  in  economic  development  more 
effective,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  invest- 
ment should  be  related  to  the  establishment  of 
sound    long-term    development    plans    and    the 
achievement  of  specific  targets.    While  the  meth- 
ods proposed  represent  a  departure  from  previous 
patterns  in  economic  aid  programs,  they  conform 
to  the  traditional  techniques  of  numerous  other 
governmental    operations.    These    methods    are 
essential  to  our  new  approach  to   development 
assistance  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  that  approach. 
The  International  Peace  and  Security  Act  will 
continue  the  program  of  military  assistance  which 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  our  whole  security 
and  defense  posture.     It  is  essential  that  this  pro- 
gram be  maintained  and  continued  in  the  present 
international    climate.    Appropriations    will    be 
sought  to  provide  for  the  United  States'  share  of 
maintaining  forces  that  already  exist,  to  complete 
undertakings  initiated  in  earlier  years,  to  give 
increased  emphasis  to  internal  security,  and  to 
provide  for  a  limited  and  selected  modernization 
of  forces  in  areas  under  particular  duress.     I  en- 
visage a  continuous  review  and  assessment  of  the 
needs  for  military  assistance  around  the  world 
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and  continuing  discussions  with  our  allies  and  as- 
sociated nations  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
expenditures  for  defense  can  safely  be  lessened. 
Such  adjustments  necessarily  may  not  be  accom- 
plished overnight,  and,  in  any  case,  neither  we 
nor  our  allies  can  afford  a  relaxation  in  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  collective  deterrent  to 
armed  aggression.  The  increasing  problems  of 
internal  security  with  which  we  are  confronted 
reflect  an  expanded  utilization  of  the  technique 
of  indirect  subversion  which  demands  new  and 
more  vigorous  counter  measures  if  the  spread  of 
international  communism  is  to  be  prevented.  As- 
sisting developing  countries  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  environment  of  security  and  stability  is 
essential  to  their  more  rapid  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress. 

The  achievement  of  our  goals  requires  effective 
organizational  arrangements  to  execute  these  pro- 
grams. In  this  regard,  Section  604  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  placed  two  requirements 
upon  the  President:  (1)  To  have  a  study  made 
of  the  functions  of,  and  the  degree  of  coordination 
among,  agencies  engaged  in  foreign  economic  ac- 
tivities, with  a  view  to  providing  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  United  States  foreign  economic 
policies  and  (2)  to  include  in  his  presentation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1962  mutual  security  program 
to  the  Congress  his  findings  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  that  study. 

To  fulfill  the  first  requirement,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conducted 
a  study  of  the  existing  situation  and  prepared  a 
descriptive  and  analytical  staff  report.  That  re- 
port and  the  results  of  studies  initiated  by  this 
administration  have  been  available  to  executive 
branch  officials  concerned  with  foreign  economic 
affairs.  The  recommendations  which  follow  con- 
stitute my  response  to  the  second  requirement. 

My  decisions  on  foreign  affairs  organization 
are  predicated  on  the  following  principles : 

First,  authority  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
which  advance  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
should  be  vested  in  the  President  or  other  officials 
primarily  concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 

Second,  international  activities  of  domestic 
agencies  should  be  clearly  either  (i)  necessary  ex- 
tensions of  their  normal  domestic  missions  or  (ii) 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  and  in  support  of  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  appropriate  foreign 
affairs  agencies. 
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These  guidelines  are  particularly  important  for 
our  foreign  development  assistance  program. 
Domestic  agencies  can  and  should  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  expect  the  foreign  affairs  agencies 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  resources,  skills, 
and  experience. 

My  proposals  for  the  organization  and  coordi- 
nation of  foreign  aid  are  based  also  on  the  con- 
cepts and  principles  set  forth  in  my  March  22 
message  to  the  Congress — specifically,  the  critical 
necessity  for  unified  administration  and  operation 
of  foreign  development  assistance  activities  car-: 
ried  out  in  accordance  with  integrated  country 
plans.  These  proposals  will  be  put  into  effect  by 
appropriate  executive  action. 

Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

Responsibility  and  authority  for  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  the  foreign  development  aid 
programs  will  be  assigned  to  a  single  agency— 
the  Agency  for  International  Developments— , 
within  the  Department  of  State.  It  will  replace 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  will  bej 
abolished.  The  new  agency — AID — will  ba 
headed  by  an  Administrator  of  Under  Secretary 
rank  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President.  The  internal  organization  of 
AID  will  be  geographically  focused  to  give  opera- 
tional meaning  to  the  country  plan  concept 
Thus,  the  line  of  authority  will  run  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  Assistant  Administrators  head- 
ing four  regional  bureaus  and,  through  the  Am- 
bassadors, to  the  chiefs  of  AID  missions  overseas. 
The  four  Assistant  Administrators  will  be  equal 
rank  to  the  geographical  Assistant  Secretaries  oJ 
State  and  will  work  closely  with  them. 

The  proposed  rank  of  the  AID  Administrator 
and  the  relationship  between  AID  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  highlight 
fundamental  fact:  Economic  development  assist- 
ance can  no  longer  be  subordinated  to,  or  viewed 
simply  as  a  convenient  tool  for  meeting,  short-run 
political  objectives.  This  is  a  situation  we  can  ill 
afford  when  long-range,  self-sustained  economic 
growth  of  less  developed  nations  is  our  goal.  De- 
velopment assistance,  therefore,  must— and  shall— 
take  its  place  as  a  full  partner  in  the  complex  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  new  agency  will  develop  the  full  potential 
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of  the  use  of  agricultural  commodities  as  an  in- 
strument of  development  assistance.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  continue  its  active  role 
in  respect  to  commodity  availability,  the  disposal 
of  surplus  stocks,  international  marketing,  and 
the  relationship  of  domestic  agricultural  produc- 
;ion  to  world  food  needs.  In  view  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  domestic  agricultural  products  and 
;heir  use  for  foreign  policy  purposes,  I  shall  rely 
m  the  Director  of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
tfr.  George  McGovern,  to  advise  me  in  the  formu- 
ation  of  policies  for  the  constructive  use  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the 
>verall  coordination  of  the  program. 

The  Peace  Corps,  too,  has  a  special  significance 
n  our  international  development  efforts.3  It  will 
ontinue  as  an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
State,  and  its  Director  will  have  the  rank  of  As- 
istant  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
rill  establish  arrangements  to  assure  that  Peace 
"orps  activities  are  consistent  and  compatible  with 
he  country  development  assistance  plans.  These 
rrangements  will  assure  that  the  Peace  Corps 
ctivities  and  AID  programs  are  brought  into 
lose  relation  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
jparate  identity  and  the  unique  role  and  mission 
f  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  principal  assignments  of  authority  for  the 
dministration  of  military  assistance  are  satis- 
ictory  and  will  remain  unchanged.  The  Depart- 
lent  of  Defense  has  operational  responsibility  for 
oproved  programs.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
lat  military  assistance  should  clearly  serve  the 
>reign  policy  objectives  and  commitments  of  the 
nited  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  provides 
mtinuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of 
ie  program,  including  the  determination  as  to 
hether  there  should  be  a  program  for  a  country 
id  the  value  of  that  program. 

ade,  Aid,  and  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

The  self-help  efforts  of  less  developed  nations, 
gether  with  coordinated  external  assistance  from 
onomically  advanced  nations,  must  be  coupled 
th  a  constructive  approach  in  dealing  with  in- 
rnational  commodity  problems  and  barriers  to 
temational  trade.  Each  of  these  approaches  is 
eded  if  the  goals  of  economic  growth  and  sta- 
ity  are  to  be  reached. 
. 

See  p.  980. 


The  relationship  of  trade,  aid,  and  other  aspects 
of  foreign  economic  policies  involve  the  interests 
of  many  agencies  of  Government,  particularly 
when  both  foreign  and  domestic  economic  con- 
siderations are  an  issue.    It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  interagency  consultation  and  coordination  be 
as  meaningful  and  productive  as  possible  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  become  the  focal  point  of 
responsibility   for  the   coordination   of   foreign 
economic  policies.     With  these  requirements  in 
mind,  I  abolished  the  Council  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  which  had  been  chaired  by  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President.    I  have  assigned  the 
functions  of  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I    shall    expect    him — in    facilitating    executive 
branch  coordination — to  choose  whatever  mecha- 
nisms he  finds  appropriate,  including  the  forma- 
tion   of    interagency    working    groups.      This 
assignment  will  strengthen  the  affirmative  leader- 
ship role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  develop- 
ment    and     integration     of     foreign     economic 
policies.    I  have  every  confidence  that  the  views  of 
agencies  concerned  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  such 
matters  early  and  fully. 

Role  of  Chiefs  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Missions 

The  ambassador,  as  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  acting  on  his  behalf,  bears  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  His  au- 
thority will  be  commensurate  with  his  major  re- 
sponsibilities. Presidential  action  has  already 
been  taken  to  strengthen  the  role  of  our  ambas- 
sadors, and  further  executive  action  is  being  un- 
dertaken to  clarify  their  responsibility  and 
authority. 

In  light  of  the  above  recommendations  and  in 
the  earnest  hope  and  expectation  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  its  challenges  and  responsibilities 
in  this  decade  of  development  in  a  forthright, 
affirmative  manner  which  can  engender  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  community  of  free  nations, 
I  urge  the  early  consideration  and  enactment  of 
this  legislative  proposal. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Bill  attached 
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President  Proposes  Legislation 
for  Establishing  Peace  Corps 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Senate.  An  identical  letter  was  sent  on  the  same 
day  to  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

May  30, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  legislative  proposal1  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1962,  as 
I  recommended  on  March  1, 1961.2  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  provide  authority  for  the  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  service  overseas  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  whose  skills  and  knowledge 
can  contribute  in  a  most  valuable  and  practical 
way  to  the  achievement  of  social  and  economic 
development  goals  of  developing  countries. 

Simultaneously  with  my  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  of  March  1, 1  directed  the  undertaking  of 
a  Peace  Corps  pilot  program  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  and  experience  in  formulating 
plans  for  a  more  permanent  organization.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  already  announced  projects  to  be 
undertaken  in  Tanganyika,  Colombia,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  others  will  be  announced  soon. 
Progress  and  planning  to  date  has  confirmed  that 
there  is  a  genuine  and  immediate  need  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  for  skilled  manpower  which 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able  to  furnish.  More- 
over, the  governments  and  peoples  of  many  devel- 
oping countries  have  enthusiastically  received  the 
idea  of  a  Peace  Corps. 

Americans  as  well  are  responding  to  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country.  More  than  8,500 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Questionnaires  have  been 
returned,  and  additional  questionnaires  are  being 
received  at  a  rate  of  more  than  100  every  day. 

This  legislative  proposal  requests  that  Congress 
authorize  $40  million  for  this  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  should  enable  the  Peace 
Corps  to  have  500-1,000  volunteers  abroad  by  the 


1  S.  2000  (H.R.  7500),  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20, 1961,  p.  401. 


end  of  this  calendar  year,  to  have  approximately 
2,700  abroad  or  in  training  by  June  1962  and  to 
provide  for  the  training  during  the  summer  o 
1962  of  volunteers  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  June 
and  July  1962. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  volunteers  wi 
receive  a  living  allowance  and  subsistence  adequate 
to  maintain  a  modest  standard  of  living  overseas 
In  addition,  their  health  is  carefully  provided  for 
In  return  for  service,  each  volunteer  will  receive 
a  modest  monthly  payment  which,  in  most  cases 
will  be  accumulated  to  be  paid  upon  the  termina 
tion  of  his  duty. 

I  have  further  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  establish  arrangements  to  assure  that  Peace 
Corps  activities  are  consistent  and  compatible  witl 
country  development  assistance  plans.  These  a 
rangements  will  assure  that  the  Peace  Corps  an<; 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  pro! 
grams  are  brought  into  close  relationship,  while 
the  same  time  preserving  the  separate  identity  a 
unique  role  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  a  special  and  timely 
opportunity  to  put  dedicated  Americans  to  wo 
for  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  human  under 
standing.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  early  considers 
tion  and  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
proposal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Washington,  B.C. 

Bill  attached 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organization.  Hear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organi 
tions  and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affa 
Committee.    April  20, 1961.    22  pp. 

International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollutic 
of  the  Seas  by  Oil— 1961.  Hearing  before  the  Sena 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Ex.  C,  86th  Congre 
2d  session.    April  25, 1961.    34  pp. 

Establishing  an  Office  of  International  Travel  and  TOT 
ism  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Report  to  accoi 
pany  H.R.  4614.    H.  Rept.  323.    May  1,  1961.    15  pp. 

Importation  of  Certain  Articles  for  Religious  Purpose 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4449.    H.  Rept.  383.    May 
1961.     3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


djourned  During  May  1961 

.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  13th  Session 

HJ  Administrative  Council:  16th  Session 

ATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 
.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  16th  Session  .  .  . 
.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories. 

h  ICAO  Meeting  on  Personnel  Licensing/ Aviation  Medicine  .  .  . 
N.  Commission  on  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and 
Resources:  3d  Session. 

N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Party 
on  Electronic  Data-Processing  Machines. 

N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
9th  Session. 

ATO/SHAPE  Medical  Committee 

IEM  Executive  Committee:  17th  Session 

tergovernmental  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear 
Damage. 

th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

N.ECLA  Committee  on  Trade:  3d  Session 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  9th  Session  .    .    . 

\TO  Ministerial  Council 

LO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  3d  Session  .    ...'.'.'. 

0  Inland  Transport  Committee:  7th  Session 

JU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  Management  Council. 

rmanent  Commission  of  the  International  Fisheries  Convention 
1946:  9th  Meeting. 

;er-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  3d  Meeting  .... 
^TO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  13th  Meeting  .    .    .    . 

EM  Council:  14th  Session 

MO  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

tTO  Science  Committee      

N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Vehicles. 

.ernational  Rubber  Study  Group  Management  Committee :  67th 
VIeeting. 

lTT  Contracting  Parties:  18th  Session 

M.  ECE  Working  Group  of  Trade  Experts 

0  Preparatory  Meeting  on  the  Creation  of  a  Consultative  Fishery 
Jody  in  West  Africa. 

asultative  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Paris  for  Protection  of 
ndustrial  Property. 

U  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

HO  Executive  Committee:  43d  Meeting 

ernational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  20th  Plenary  Meeting. 
iESCO/ECA  Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Development 
f  Education  in  Africa. 

TT  Committee  on  Market  Disruption 

0  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  2d  Session 

0  Group  on  Grains:  6th  Session 

;cutive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
ioner  for  Refugees:  5th  Session. 

NTO  Scientific  Council 

CO  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous 
>oods. 


New  York Apr.  17-May  5 

Geneva Apr.  22-May  20 

Geneva Apr.  24-May  5 

Geneva Apr.  24-May  12 

New  York Apr.  24-May  26 

Montreal Apr.  25-May  12 

New  York Apr.  25-May  25 

Rome Apr.  26-May  2 

New  York       May  1-16 

Paris May  2-3 

Geneva May  3-10 

Vienna May  3-12 

Cannes May  3-16 

Santiago May  4-9 

Santiago May  4-17 

Oslo May  8-10 

Rome May  8-11 

Geneva May  8-19 

Paris May  9-10 

Copenhagen May  9-12 

Washington May  9-13 

London May  9-13 

Geneva May  11-19 

Geneva May  11-31 

Paris May  15-16 

Geneva May  15-17 

London May  15-19 

Geneva May  15-19 

Geneva May  15-19 

Dakar,  Senegal May  15-20 

Geneva May  15-20 

Bern May  15-20 

Washington May  15-22 

Tokyo May  15-23 

Addis  Ababa May  15-25 

Geneva May  17-18 

Rome May  18-29 

Rome May  18-29 

Geneva May  25-31 

Tehran May  29-31 

London May  29-31 


Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  25,  1961.     Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CENTO, 
itral  Ireaty  Organization;  BCA  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe-  ECLA 
momic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
lzation ;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade ;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  ICEM 
^governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration ;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ;  IMCO    Intergovern- 
utol  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic 
aty  Organization;   PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;   SHAPE,   Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
ope;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization-  UNICEF 
ted  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO    World 
eorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


Conference  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  (resumed 
March  21). 

5th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Working  Party 
on  Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on  Biology  and  Research. 

International  Conference  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Ques- 
tion. 

GATT  Tariff  Negotiations  with  Greece 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  59th  Session 

ITU  European  VHF/UHF  Broadcasting  Conference 

WHO  Executive  Board:  28th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:  149th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  10th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  34th  Session     .... 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  Special  Working 
Group. 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Sept.  1,  1960- 

Nanaimo,  British  Columbia     .    .  May  15- 

Geneva May  16- 

Athens May  22- 

Paris May  25- 

Stockholm May  26- 

Geneva May  29- 

Geneva May  29- 

London May  29- 

Rome May  30- 

New  York May  31- 


U.S.  Delegation  Reports 
on  18th  Session  of  GATT 

Press  release  339  dated  May  22 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  concluded 
their  18th  session  at  Geneva  on  May  19.1  At  this 
meeting,  which  began  May  15,  forty-three  coun- 
tries participated  in  the  work  of  the  Contracting 
Parties.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  newly  in- 
dependent countries,  which  are  in  process  of  decid- 
ing on  the  question  of  their  future  participation  in 
the  agreement,  attended  as  observers. 

Principal  matters  affecting  the  expansion  of  in- 
ternational trade  discussed  at  the  meeting  were: 
plans  for  a  ministerial  meeting  to  be  held  in  late 
November;  tariff  negotiations,  the  second  phase 
of  which  is  now  scheduled  to  start  on  May  29 ; 2  a 
new  program  for  offering  technical  assistance  in 
the  commercial  policy  field  to  newly  independent 
countries;  the  new  arrangements  recently  con- 
cluded in  connection  with  Finland's  association 
with  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(EFTA) ;  efforts  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  im- 
port restrictions;  and  the  admission  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  ranks  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Finnish  Association  With  EFTA 

Finnish  association  with  EFTA  was  supported 
by  the  United  States  as  a  significant  and  welcome 
development.     It  will  offer  Finland  scope  for 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of 
May  29,  1961,  p.  832. 

2  Ibid.,  June  12, 1961,  p.  938. 


strengthening  her  economy  and  for  developij 
traditional  ties  with  her  Scandinavian  neighbo, 
as  well  as  with  other  members  of  EFTA.  TJ 
agreement  bringing  about  this  association  g(- 
erally  follows  the  lines  of  the  Stockholm  Conve- 
tion,  establishing  the  EFTA,  and  has  been  referil 
to  a  working  party  for  further  examination. 

In  presenting  this  agreement  to  the  Contracti  \ 
Parties,  Finland  drew  attention,  however,  tci 
trade  agreement  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Un.i 
under  which  Finland  will  gradually  extend  fjl 
entry  to  Soviet  goods,  though  like  treatment  is  it 
to  be  extended  to  other  countries  outside  1'8 
EFTA.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  actii 
conflicts  directly  with  the  most  fundamental  ol- 
gation  of  the  General  Agreement,  namely  the  co- 
mitment  to  conduct  commercial  relations  with  ce 
another  on  the  general  basis  of  equality  of  tre  - 
ment,  or  nondiscrimination.  As  concerns  tans 
this  "most-favored-nation  principle"  means  thl 
with  certain  exceptions  including  special  arran:  - 
ments  which  create  thoroughgoing  customs  unks 
or  free-trade  areas,  the  trade  of  each  contract)? 
party  is  to  be  treated  no  less  favorably  than  thatf 
any  other  country.  The  Fenno-Soviet  agreem<-t 
is  a  clear  violation  of  this  fundamental  obligatn, 
since  Soviet  goods  will  eventually  enjoy  tal 
treatment  far  more  favorable  than  goods  of  otlr 
countries. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  expread 
serious  concern  with  this  deviation  from  the  mc  - 
favored-nation  principle  but  took  no  immedi* 
stand  on  what  their  ultimate  attitude  might  i 
It  was  agreed  that  the  matter  would  be  gi^n 
further  consideration  at  the  19th  session. 
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Ministerial  Meeting  Arranged 

The  most  important  decision  of  the  session  was 
to  convene  next  fall  a  meeting  of  officials  in  the 
trade  policy  field  at  the  ministerial  level.  Over 
the  past  3  years  the  countries  associated  in  the 
work  of  the  General  Agreement  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  program  to  attack  three  major  problems 
within  the  field  of  governmental  barriers  to  trade. 

First,  it  is  widely  felt  that  tariffs  remain  an  im- 
portant obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  trade. 
Second,  the  ministers  will  be  expected  to  address 
themselves  to  ways  of  finding  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  excessive  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  protection  in  agriculture.  Preliminary  work 
in  this  field  indicates  that  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  agricultural  trade  have  widely 
mpaired  benefits  expected  from  the  agreement, 
rhird,  the  time  has  come  for  policy-level  attention 
;o  the  problem  of  lowering  barriers  encountered 
jy  less  developed  countries  in  the  expansion  of 
;heir  international  trade.  Since,  to  a  large  extent, 
;hese  three  major  problems  are  interconnected,  the 
ninisterial  meeting  offers  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
ion  on  a  broad  front. 

"ethnical  Assistance  for  Newly  Independent 
Countries 

A  start  was  made  at  this  session  in  affording 
tewly  independent  countries  assistance  in  the 
levelopment  of  sound  trade  policies.  The  Con- 
racting  Parties  agreed  that,  upon  request  from  a 
tewly  independent  state,  the  Executive  Secretary 
hould  take  appropriate  action  to  furnish  quali- 
ied  technicians  or  technical  advice.  This  could 
lean  undertaking  to  train  officials  and  offering 
hem  the  benefit  of  the  secretariat's  experience  in 
rade  policy  problems.    Or  it  could  mean  sending 

mission  to  study  a  country's  trade  problems  and 
ubmitting  to  it  a  comprehensive  report  with 
^commendations. 

ction  on  Import  Restrictions 

Reports  were  made  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
n  consultations  which  the  United  States  initiated 
ith  Italy  and  France  on  their  remaining  import 
istrictions.  The  United  States  was  able  to  express 
dtisfaction  with  new  liberalization  steps  to  be 
iken  shortly  by  Italy  and  hoped  that  additional 
lotion  to  eliminate  quantitative  import  restrictions 

ould  be  announced  in  the  near  future.    In  dis- 

i 
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cussing  the  consultation  with  France  the  United 
States  observed  that,  while  it  found  encourage- 
ment in  the  relaxation  of  French  import  restric- 
tions over  the  past  6  months,  there  was  still  much 
to  be  done  in  liberalizing  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  session  also  approved  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Balance  of  Payments  Restrictions  on  the 
consultations  held  with  five  countries  (Ceylon, 
Chile,  Indonesia,  South  Africa,  and  Turkey) . 

Admission  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  GATT 

With  the  admission  of  Sierra  Leone  the  number 
of  full  contracting  parties  was  raised  to  39. 

Discussion  of  External  Tariff  of  EEC 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  the  trade  dif- 
ficulties which  some  contracting  parties,  particu- 
larly the  less  developed  countries,  believe  will  be 
created  by  the  common  external  tariff  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  trade  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  association  of  the  overseas 
territories  with  the  EEC. 

Other  Business 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement that  six  signatories  to  the  Montevideo 
Treaty  establishing  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area  had  deposited  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation on  May  2, 1961. 

The  Contracting  Parties  disposed  of  a  number 
of  other  items  of  business  concerning  the  renegoti- 
ation of  certain  tariff  concessions,  reports  by 
Australia  and  South  Africa  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  waivers  of  particular 
GATT  obligations  granted  by  the  Contracting 
Parties,  a  convention  for  the  temporary  importa- 
tion of  professional  equipment,  a  trade  problem 
raised  by  New  Zealand  on  the  dislocation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  butter  market,  and  administra- 
tive matters  dealing  with  the  GATT  budget  and 
secretariat  personnel. 

Composition  of  U.S.  Delegation 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  Theo- 
dore J.  Hadraba,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  State.  The  vice  chairman 
was  Harold  P.  Macgowan,  special  assistant  to  the 
director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
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Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Carl  D.  Corse,  U.S.  Minister  and  representative  on 
the  GATT  Council  of  Representatives,  was  special 
adviser  to  the  delegation.  Other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  were  drawn  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor. 


International  Fisheries  Commission 
Meets  at  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  1 
(press  release  357)  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  would  welcome  the  delegates  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  11th  meeting  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  on  June  5  in  the  international 
conference  suite  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
first  half-hour  of  the  session  was  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  is  engaged  in  planning  and 
coordinating  programs  of  fisheries  research  which 
are  carried  out  by  the  fisheries  agencies  of  the 
member  governments  in  the  northwest  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  meetings  are  largely  devoted  to  reports 
and  discussion  of  current  research  and  plans  for 
future  years.  In  addition,  from  time  to  time  the 
Commission  recommends  to  governments  the 
adoption  of  regulations  for  certain  fisheries  of  the 
area,  for  purposes  of  conservation  of  the  resources. 
The  Commission  is  composed  of  one  to  three  Com- 
missioners from  each  contracting  government  and 
meets  annually  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  its  head- 
quarters, or  at  some  other  place  in  North  America 
or  Europe. 

Member  countries  of  the  Commission  are 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Iceland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Observers 
are  expected  to  attend  from  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  other 
international  fisheries  commissions  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  the  International 
Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Government  of  Poland.  The  meeting  will  be  in 
session  through  June  10. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 


Social  Commission.    Proposals  for  concerted  internatioi 
action  in  the  field  of  urbanization.     Memorandum 
the    Secretary-General.     E/CN.5/351.      February 
1961.    20  pp. 

Evaluation  of  selected  aspects  of  United  Nations  tec! 
nical  assistance  activities  in  the  social  field.  Repoi 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.5/350.  February 
1961.     60  pp.  and  annex. 

List  of  national  parks  and  equivalent  reserves.  Repoi 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3436.  February  15,  196 
301  pp. 

Social  Commission.  International  definition  and  measur 
ment  of  levels  of  living.  Progress  report  by  the  Seer' 
tary-General.    E/CN.5/353.    February  17,  1961.    32  p; 

Economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countrie 
Work  programme  on  industrialization.  Progress  repoi 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General.  E'3446,  Fel 
ruary  17,  1961,  12  pp. ;  Corr.  1,  March  13,  1961,  1  p. 

Main  UNICEF  trends  in  1960.  Report  by  the  Executh 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Funj, 
E/3442.     February  24,  1961.     29  pp.  and  annexes  I-II 

Long-range  programme  of  concerted  international  actio 
in  the  field  of  housing.  Proposals  for  the  consider; 
tion  by  a  group  of  experts  of  certain  aspects  of  tl 
long-range  programme.  Memorandum  by  the  Seer 
tary-General.     E/CN.5/355.     February  27,  1961.     9  p; 

The  applicability  of  community  development  to  urba 
areas.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.5/35 
February  27,  1961.     53  pp. 

Development  of  international  travel  and  tourism.  Ai 
dendum.  Tabulation  of  answers  to  the  questionnair 
E/3438/Add.  1.     February  27,  1961.     113  pp. 

Strengthening  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  tl 
social  field.  Implementation  of  General  Assembly  res 
lution  1392  (XIV).  Report  by  the  Secretary-Genera 
E/CN.5/357.     March  2,  1961.    22  pp. 

Development  of  international  travel  and  tourism.  No 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3438.  March  6,  196 
24  pp. 

Progress  made  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  social  fiel 
during  the  period  1  January  1959-31  December  196 
and  proposals  for  the  programme  of  work  1961-196 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.5/358.  Marc 
6,  1961.     84  pp. 

Report  on  the  world  social  situation  with  special  refe 
ence  to  the  problem  of  balanced  social  and  econom 
development.     E/CN.5/346.     March  9,  1961.    229  pp 

Report  on  the  world  social  situation.  Planning  for  soc 
and  economic  development  in  Puerto  Rico.  E/CN. 
346/Add.  2.  March  2,  1961.  45  pp.  and  appendi: 
A  and  B. 

Freedom  of  information.  Special  report  of  the  Comn 
sion  on  Human  Rights.  Note  by  the  Secretary-Gener 
E/3453.     March  17,  1961.     13  pp. 

Report  on  the  world  social  situation.     Conclusions 
Recommendations.      Note    by    the    Secretary-Gener 
E/CN.5/361.    March  23,  1961.     10  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  Stat 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Ur 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Ot 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


with    annexes.      Done   at 
Entered  into  force  March 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    on    road   traffic, 
Geneva  September  19,  1949 
26, 1952.    TIAS  2487. 
Application  to:  Territory  of  Papua  and  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea,  May  3, 1961. 

Lvlation 

lonvention    on    international   civil    aviation.      Done    at 

i^^r^Tn61  7'  1944>  Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.    TIAS  1591. 

Adherences  deposited:  Dahomey  and  Niger,   May  29, 

aw  of  the  Sea 

♦ptional  protocol  of  signature  concerning  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29  1958 J 
Signature:  Malaya,  May  1,  1961. 

hipping 

invention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6    1948 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044 
Acceptances  deposited:  Cameroun,  May  1,  1961  •  Mauri- 
tania, May  8,  1961.  ' 

elecommunications 

aternational    telecommunication    convention    with    six 
annexes.     Done   at   Geneva   December   21,   1959      En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Morocco,  April  5,  1961  •  Union 

of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  April  10,  1961  ' 
Accession  deposited:  Malagasy,  May  11   1961 
adio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to'the  inter- 
national telecommunication  convention,  1959.     Done  at 
fTgeT2  DeCember  21'  1959"     Entered  into  force  May 
Notifications   of   approval:  Malaya,    March    13     1961  • 

Lebanon,  March  16,  1961 ;  Denmark,  March  28  1961  ■ 

China,  March  31,  1961. 

'ade  and  Commerce 

•otocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Entered  into  force  in  part 
October  7,  1957.     TIAS  3930.  P 

Entry  into  force  for  modifications  indicated  in  sub- 
paragraph 8(c)  :  February  15,  1961. 

heat 

jternational  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex. 
CMPe?nl  f°r  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through 
24,  1959     Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I 

(Kl!  4302  '  aDd  AUgUSt  *'  1959'  f0r  P*rt  IL 

^Accession  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  June  2,  1961. 

[^  Not  in  force. 

i'Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


BILATERAL 

Ivory  Coast 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  related  assistance.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Abidjan  May  17,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
May  17,  1961. 

Sierra  Leone 

General  agreement  for  a  program  of  economic,  technical, 
and  related  assistance.  Signed  at  Freetown  May  5, 
1961.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1961. 

Spain 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Madrid  May 
22,   1961.     Entered  into  force  May  22,   1961. 

Turkey 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  June  10,  1955    (TIAS 
3320),  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  April  27,  1961. 
Entered  into  force:  May  31,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  29  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

John  S.  Badeau  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  374  dated  June  8.) 

Thomas  S.  Estes  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  376  dated  June  9.) 

Parker  T.  Hart,  now  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  serve  concurrently  as  Minister  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Yemen. 

Designations 

Saxton  Bradford  as  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  358  dated  June  1.) 

Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim  as  Consultant  on  Women's  Ac- 
tivities and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs,  effective  May  14.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  353  dated 
May  29.) 

Appointments 

Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  effective  May  31.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  361  dated 
June  2.) 


r»e   79,   7967 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Cambodia.    Pub.  7040. 

-  Guinea.     Pub.  7069. 

-  Burma.     Pub.  7114. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations 

Far  Eastern  Series  98.    4  pp.    50. 
The  Newly  Independent  Nations 
African  Series  4.    6  pp.    50. 
The  Newly  Independent  Nations 

Far  Eastern  Series  102.    6  pp.    100. 

Each  leaflet  is  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  designed  to 
give  tbe  public  background  information  on  the  people  and 
the  countries  of  the  newly  independent  nations. 

American  Foreign  Policy,  Current  Documents,  1957. 
Pub.  7101.  xlii,  1713  pp.  $5.25  (buckram). 
An  annual,  one-volume  collection  of  the  principal  mes- 
sages, addresses,  statements,  reports,  and  certain  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  exchanged  and  treaties  made  in  a  given 
calendar  year  which  indicate  the  scope,  goals,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Aspects  of  Foreign  Aid.  Pub.  7139.  Far  Eastern  Series 
104.     14  pp.     100. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  an  address  given  by 
Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Director  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in 
Viet-Nam  before  the  Saigon  Rotary  Club  on  September  22, 
1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4644.  4  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  with  Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  as  corrected  and  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Washington  December  29,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  December  29, 1960. 

Atomic  Energy— European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM).  TIAS  4650.  28  pp.  150. 
Additional  agreement  with  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  (EURATOM)  signed  at  Washington  and  New 
York  June  11,  1960 ;  entered  into  force  July  25, 1960.  And 
related  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Brussels  November 
29, 1960,  and  January  17, 1961. 

Defense,  Operations  in  Libya.    TIAS  4654.    4  pp.    50. 
Understanding  with  Libya,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
September  9,  1954.    Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1960.    En- 
tered into  force  June  30,  1960. 

Grant  for  Nuclear  Research  and  Training  Equipment  and 

Materials.    TIAS  4655.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  witb  Israel.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Tel  Aviv  October  19,  1960,  and  at  Jerusalem  December  19, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  December  19,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4656.     7  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.    Signed  at  Seoul 


December  28, 1960.  Entered  into  force  December  28, 1960. 1 
With  exchange  of  notes. 

Defense:  United  States- Danish  Committee  on  Greenland*! 
Projects.   TIAS  4657.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  with  Denmark.  Exchange  of  Notes — Signed, 
at  Washington  December  2,  1960.  Entered  into  force'1 
December  2,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance:  Extension  of  Loan  of  Ves- 
sels.   TIAS  4658.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  with  Republic  of  Korea.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Seoul  October  28  and  November  4,  1960.  En-] 
tered  into  force  November  4, 1960. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  29-June  4 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  29  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  336  and  339 
of  May  22. 


No. 
♦351 

f352 

*353 


Date 

5/29 

5/29 
5/29 


354    5/31 


*355 
356 

357 

*358 


5/31 
5/31 

6/1 

6/1 


359    6/1 


*360 
*361 

362 

t363 

364 

365 


6/2 
6/2 

6/2 
6/3 
6/3 
6/3 


Subject 

U.S.     participation    in     international 

conferences. 
Williams :  National  Trade  Union  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights. 

Mrs.  Louchheim  designated  consult- 
ant on  women's  activities  and  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs  (biographic 
details). 

Rusk:  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  International  Peace  and 
Security  Act. 

Cultural  exchange   (Ceylon). 

Ambassador  Stevenson's  trip  to  South 
America. 

International  Commission  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries   (rewrite). 

Bradford  designated  director,  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
(biographic  details). 

Rusk:  letter  to  Attorney  General  on 
desegregation  of  interstate  bus  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Freeman  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Colombia  (biographic  details). 

Tannenwald  named  to  coordinate  for- 
eign assistance  presentation  (bio- 
graphic details). 

London  talks  on  Caribbean  air  routes 
(rewrite). 

McGhee:  "Women  and  the  Goal  of 
World  Community." 

Cleveland's  trip  to  Canada  and  Europe 
(rewrite). 

Tubby:  Eastern  Labor  Press  Con- 
ference. 


*  Not  printed  here. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Proposes  Legislation  for  Establishing 
Peace  Corps  

President  Signs  Bill  To  Implement  Act  of  Bogota  '. 

Pakistan.  Vice  President  Johnson  Visits  Six  Coun- 
tries in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (texts  of  com- 
muniques)   

Philippines.  Vice  President  Johnson  Visits  Six 
Countries  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (texts  of 
communiques) 

Presidential  Documents 

Ambassador  Stevenson  Visits  South  America  on 
President's  Behalf 

Coffee  Study  Group  Designated  Public  Interna- 
tional Organization  (text  of  Executive  order) 
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'resident  Makes  State  Visit  to  Paris,  Meets  Mr-  Khrushchev 
it  Vienna  and  Mr.  Macmillan  at  London 


President  Kennedy  made  a  state  visit  to  Paris 
ray  31-June  2,  during  rohich  he  held  a  series  of 
inferences  with  President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  He 
len  went  to  Vienna  for  2  days  of  talks  with  Soviet 
'rentier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  June  2-4,,  and  later 
'■viewed  the  world  situation  with  British  Prime 
Hnister  Harold  Macmillan  during  a  short  pri- 
%te  visit  to  London  June  4-5.  Following  is  the 
resident's  report  to  the  American  people  upon 
's  return  to  Washington  on  June  6,  together  with 
•marks  he  made  on  various  occasions  while  he 
as  in  France  and  texts  of  joint  communiques 
sued  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London. 


I-PORT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  > 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  citizens.    I  returned 

is  morning  from  a  week-long  trip  to  Europe, 

id  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  that  trip  in  full. 

was  in  every  sense  an  unforgettable  experience. 
'ie  people  of  Paris,  of  Vienna,  of  London,  were 
inerous  in  their  greeting.     They   were  heart- 

irming  in  their  hospitality,  and  their  gracious- 
j,ss  to  my  wife  is  particularly  appreciated. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  the  crowds  and  the 
iouts  were  meant  in  large  measure  for  the  coun- 
ty that  we  represented,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
"ief  defender  of  freedom.  Equally  memorable 
1  is  the  pageantry  of  European  history  and  their 
'Iture  that  is  very  much  a  part  of  any  ceremonial 
ijjeption— to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
fiphe,  to  dine  at  Versailles,  at  Schoenbrunn 
llace,  and  with  the  Queen  of  England.  These 
h  the  colorful  memories  that  will  remain  with 
I  for  many  years  to  come.  Each  of  the  three 
<|ies  that  we  visited— Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lon- 
I 

Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on 
i'ie  6  (White  House  press  release;  as-delivered  text). 
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don — has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  each 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  "Western  civilization 
that  we  seek  to  preserve  has  flowered  over  many 
years  and  has  defended  itself  over  many  centuries. 

But  this  was  not  a  ceremonial  trip.  Two  aims 
of  American  foreign  policy,  above  all  others,  were 
the  reason  for  the  trip :  the  unity  of  the  free  world, 
whose  strength  is  the  security  of  us  all,  and  the 
eventual  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace.  My  trip 
was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  these  two 
aims. 

To  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  West,  our  jour- 
ney opened  in  Paris  and  closed  in  London.  My 
talks  with  General  de  Gaulle  were  profoundly 
encouraging  to  me.  Certain  differences  in  our 
attitudes  on  one  or  another  problem  became  insig- 
nificant in  view  of  our  common  commitment  to 
defend  freedom.  Our  alliance,  I  believe,  became 
more  secure,  the  friendship  of  our  Nation,  I  hope, 
with  theirs  became  firmer,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  of  us  who  bear  responsibility 
became  closer  and  I  hope  were  marked  by 
confidence. 

I  found  General  de  Gaulle  far  more  interested 
in  our  frankly  stating  our  position,  whether  or 
not  it  was  his  own,  than  in  appearing  to  agree 
with  him  when  we  do  not.  But  he  knows  full 
well  the  true  meaning  of  an  alliance.  He  is,  after 
all,  the  only  major  leader  of  World  War  II  who 
still  occupies  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  unusual  dedication.  He 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  personal  character, 
symbolizing  the  new  strength  and  the  historic 
grandeur  of  France.  Throughout  our  discussions 
he  took  the  long  view  of  France  and  the  world 
at  large.  I  found  him  a  wise  counselor  for  the 
future  and  an  informative  guide  to  the  history 
that  he  has  helped  to  make.  Thus  we  had  a  valu- 
able meeting. 

I  believe  that  certain  doubts  and  suspicions 
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that  might  have  come  up  in  a  long  time  were 
removed  on  both  sides.     Problems  which  proved 
to  be  not  of  substance  but  of  wording  or  proce- 
dure were  cleared  away.    No  question,  however 
sensitive,  was  avoided.     No  area  of  interest  was 
ignored,  and  the  conclusions  that  we  reached  will 
be  important  for  the  future— in  our  agreement 
on  defending  Berlin,  on  working  to  improve  the 
defenses  of  Europe,  to  aiding  the  economic  and 
political    independence    of    the    underdeveloped 
world,    including   Latin   America,   on   spurring 
European  economic  unity,  on  concluding  success- 
fully the  conference  on  Laos,  and  on  closer  con- 
sultations and  solidarity  in  the  Western  alliance. 
General  de  Gaulle  could  not  have  been  more 
cordial,  and  I  could  not  have  more  confidence  in 
any  man.     In  addition  to  his  individual  strength 
of  character,  the  French  people  as  a  whole  showed 
vitality  and  energy  which  were  both  impressive 
and  gratifying.     Their  recovery  from  the  post- 
war period  is  dramatic,  their  productivity  is  in- 
creasing,  and   they   are   steadily  building  their 
stature  in  both  Europe  and  Africa;  and  thus  I 
left  Paris  for  Vienna  with  increased  confidence 
in  Western  unity  and  strength. 

The  people  of  Vienna  know  what  it  is  to  live 
under  occupation,  and  they  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  freedom.  Their  welcome  to  me  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  should  be  heart-warming  to 
us  all.  I  went  to  Vienna  to  meet  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Khrushchev.  For  2  days 
we  met  in  sober,  intensive  conversation,  and  I 
believe  it  is  my  obligation  to  the  people,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  our  allies  to  report  on  those  con- 
versations candidly  and  publicly. 

Importance  of  Face-to-Face  Meeting 
With  Mr.  Khrushchev 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  I  had  a  very  full  and 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  the  major  issues  that 
now  divide  our  two  countries.  I  will  tell  you 
now  that  it  was  a  very  somber  2  days.  There  was 
no  discourtesy,  no  loss  of  tempers,  no  threats  or 
ultimatums  by  either  side.  No  advantage  or  con- 
cession was  either  gained  or  given;  no  major 
decision  was  either  planned  or  taken;  no  spec- 
tacular progress  was  either  achieved  or  pretended. 

This  kind  of  informal  exchange  may  not  be  as 
exciting  as  a  full-fledged  summit  meeting  with 
a  fixed  agenda  and  a  large  corps  of  advisers, 


where  negotiations  are  attempted  and  new  agre 
ments  sought;  but  this  was  not  intended  to 
and  was  not  such  a  meeting,  nor  did  we  plan  ai 
future  summit  meetings  at  Vienna. 

But    I    found    this    meeting    with    Chairmai 
Khrushchev,  as  somber  as  it  was,  to  be  immensely 
useful.    I  had  read  his  speeches  and  his  publishec  I 
policies.     I  had  been  advised  on  his  views.    I  hac 
been  told  by  other  leaders  of  the  West,  Genera 
de  Gaulle,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Prime  Ministe 
Macmillan,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.    Bui 
I  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  Presidency  of  th 
United  States,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  make  decision  i 
that  no  adviser  and  no  ally  can  make  for  me. 
is  my  obligation  and  responsibility  to  see  thai 
these  decisions  are  as  informed  as  possible,  tha1 
they  are  based  on  as  much  direct,  firsthand  know] 
edge  as  possible. 

I  therefore  thought  it  was  of  immense  impo* 
tance  that  I  know  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  I  gal- 
as much  insight  and  understanding  as  I  coul'j 
on  his  present  and  future  policies.  At  the  sam^ 
time,  I  wanted  to  make  certain  Mr.  Khrushche 
knew  this  country  and  its  policies,  that  he  under 
stood  our  strength  and  our  determination,  an 
that  he  knew  that  we  desired  peace  with  all  m 
tions  of  every  kind. 

I  wanted  to  present  our  views  to  him  directl;  I 
precisely,  realistically,  and  with  an  opportunit 
for  discussion  and  clarification.  This  was  don 
No  new  aims  were  stated  in  private  that  have  no. 
been  stated  in  public  on  either  side.  The  ga 
between  us  was  not,  in  such  a  short  period,  mi 
terially  reduced,  but  at  least  the  channels  of  con 
munication  were  opened  more  fully,  at  least  tl 
chances  of  a  dangerous  misjudgment  on  either  sic 
should  now  be  less,  and  at  least  the  men  on  who.' 

decisions  the  peace  in  part  depends  have  agi 
to  remain  in  contact. 

Sharp  Contrast  in  Free-World  and  Communist  Vie* 

This  is  important,  for  neither  of  us  tried 
merely  please  the  other,  to  agree  merely  to 
agreeable,  to  say  what  the  other  wanted  to  he 
And,  just  as  our  judicial  system  relies  on 
nesses  appearing  in  court  and  on  cross-examii 
tion  instead  of  hearsay  testimony  or  affidavits 
paper,  so,  too,  was  this  direct  give-and-take 
immeasurable  value  in  making  clear  and  pr 
what  we  considered  to  be  vital,  for  the  facts  of  I 
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natter  are  that  the  Soviets  and  ourselves  give 
vholly  different  meanings  to  the  same  words — 
'war,"  "peace,"  "democracy,"  and  "popular  will." 
fVe  have  wholly  different  views  of  right  and 
vrong,  of  what  is  an  internal  affair  and  what  is 
ggression,  and,  above  all,  we  have  wholly  differ- 
nt  concepts  of  where  the  world  is  and  where  it  is 
;oing. 

Only  by  such  a  discussion  was  it  possible  for  me 
o  be  sure  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  knew  how  differ- 
ntly  we  view  the  present  and  the  future.  Our 
lews  contrasted  sharply,  but  at  least  we  knew 
etter  at  the  end  where  we  both  stood.  Neither 
f  us  was  there  to  dictate  a  settlement  or  convert 
he  other  to  a  cause  or  to  concede  our  basic  inter- 
sts.  But  both  of  us  were  there,  I  think,  because 
-e  realized  that  each  nation  has  the  power  to 
iflict  enormous  damage  upon  the  other,  that 
;tich  a  war  could  and  should  be  avoided  if  at  all 
ossible  since  it  would  settle  no  dispute  and  prove 
,o  doctrine,  and  that  care  should  thus  be  taken  to 
revent  our  conflicting  interests  from  so  directly 
)nfronting  each  other  that  war  necessarily 
lsued. 

We  believe  in  a  system  of  national  freedom  and 

iidependence.    He  believes  in  an  expanding  and 

ynamic  concept  of  world  communism,  and  the 

nestion  was  whether  these  two  systems  can  ever 

ope  to  live  in  peace  without  permitting  any  loss 

if   security   or   any   denial   of   freedom   of   our 

•iends.     However  difficult  it  may  seem  to  answer 

lis  question  in  the  affirmative  as  we  approach  so 

.any  harsh  tests,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  all  mankind 

>  make  every  possible  effort. 

That  is  why  I  considered  the  Vienna  talks  use- 

il.    The  somber  mood  that  they  conveyed  was 

j)t  cause  for  elation  or  relaxation,  nor  was  it 

5-use  for  undue  pessimism  or  fear.    It  simply 

imonstrated  how  much  work  we  in  the  free  world 

jive  to  do  and  how  long  and  hard  a  struggle  must 

li  our  fate  as  Americans  in  this  generation  as 

e  chief  defenders  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  one  area  which  afforded  some  immediate 

j'ospect  of  accord  was  Laos.     Both  sides  recog- 

zed  the  need  to  reduce  the  dangers  in  that  situ- 

jion.    Both   sides   endorsed  the   concept   of   a 

i  utral  and  independent  Laos,  much  in  the  manner 

'I  Burma  or  Cambodia.     Of  critical  importance 

J  the  current  conference  on  Laos  in  Geneva,  both 

des  recognized  the  importance  of  an  effective 


cease-fire.  It  is  urgent  that  this  be  translated  into 
new  attitudes  at  Geneva,  enabling  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  to  do  its  duty,  to 
make  certain  that  a  cease-fire  is  enforced  and 
maintained.2  I  am  hopeful  that  progress  can  be 
made  on  this  matter  in  the  coming  days  at  Geneva, 
for  that  would  greatly  improve  international 
atmospheres. 

No  such  hope  emerged,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  other  deadlocked  Geneva  conference,  seeking 
a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
made  it  clear  that  there  could  not  be  a  neutral 
administrator,  in  his  opinion,  because  no  one  was 
truly  neutral;  that  a  Soviet  veto  would  have  to 
apply  to  acts  of  enforcement ;  that  inspection  was 
only  a  subterfuge  for  espionage,  in  the  absence  of 
total  disarmament;  and  that  the  present  test-ban 
negotiations  appeared  futile.  In  short,  our  hopes 
for  an  end  to  nuclear  tests,  for  an  end  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  for  some  slowing  down  of 
the  arms  race  have  been  struck  a  serious  blow. 
Nevertheless,  the  stakes  are  too  important  for  us 
to  abandon  the  draft  treaty  we  have  offered  at 
Geneva.3 

But  our  most  somber  talks  were  on  the  subject 
of  Germany  and  Berlin.  I  made  it  clear  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  the  security  of  Western  Europe 
and  therefore  our  own  security  are  deeply  involved 
in  our  presence  and  our  access  rights  to  West 
Berlin,  that  those  rights  are  based  on  law  and  not 
on  sufferance,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
tain those  rights  at  any  risk  and  thus  meet  our 
obligation  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  future.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, in  turn,  presented  his  views  in  detail,  and 
his  presentation  will  be  the  subject  of  further  com- 
munications. But  we  are  not  seeking  to  change 
the  present  situation.  A  binding  German  peace 
treaty  is  a  matter  for  all  who  were  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  we  and  our  allies  cannot  abandon 
our  obligations  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Communist  Theory  of  "Wars  of  Liberation" 

Generally,  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  talk  in 
terms  of  war.  He  believes  the  world  will  move 
his  way  without  resort  to  force.  He  spoke  of  his 
nation's  achievements  in  space.     He  stressed  his 


3  For    a    statement    made   at   Geneva    on   May   31   by 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  see  p.  1023. 
3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  5,  1961,  p.  870. 
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intention  to  outdo  us  in  industrial  production,  to 
outtrade  us,  to  prove  to  the  world  the  superiority 
of  his  system  over  ours.    Most  of  all,  he  predicted 
the  triumph  of  communism  in  the  new  and  less 
developed  countries.    He  was  certain  that  the  tide 
there  was  moving  his  way,  that  the  revolution  of 
rising  peoples  would  eventually  be  a  Communist 
revolution,  and  that  the  so-called  "wars  of  libera- 
tion," supported  by  the  Kremlin,  would  replace 
the  old  methods  of  direct  aggression  and  invasion. 
In  the  1940's  and  early  fifties,  the  great  danger 
was  from  Communist  armies  marching  across  free 
borders,  which  we  saw  in  Korea.     Our  nuclear 
monopoly  helped  to  prevent  this  in  other  areas. 
Now  we  face  a  new  and  different  threat.    We  no 
longer  have  a  nuclear  monopoly.    Their  missiles, 
they  believe,  will  hold  off  our  missiles,  and  their 
troops  can  match  our  troops  should  we  intervene 
in  these  so-called  "wars  of  liberation."    Thus  the 
local  conflict  they  support  can  turn  in  their  favor 
through  guerrillas  or  insurgents  or  subversion. 
A  small  group  of  disciplined  Communists  could 
exploit  discontent  and  misery  in  a  country  where 
the  average  income  may  be  $60  or  $70  a  year  and 
seize  control,  therefore,  of  an  entire  country  with- 
out Communist  troops  ever  crossing  any  interna- 
tional frontier.     This  is  the  Communist  theory. 
But  I  believe  just  as  strongly  that  time  will 
prove  it  wrong,  that  liberty  and  independence 
and  self-determination,  not  communism,  is  the 
future  of  man,  and  that  free  men  have  the  will 
and  the  resources  to  win  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
But  it  is  clear  that  this  struggle  in  this  area  of 
the  new  and  poorer  nations  will  be  a  continuing 
crisis  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  made  one  point  which  I  wish 
to  pass  on.  He  said  there  are  many  disorders 
throughout  the  world  and  he  should  not  be  blamed 
for  them  all.  He  is  quite  right.  It  is  easy  to 
dismiss  as  Communist-inspired  every  antigov- 
ernment  or  anti- American  riot,  every  overthrow 
of  a  corrupt  regime,  or  every  mass  protest  against 
misery  and  despair.  These  are  not  all  Communist- 
inspired.  The  Communists  move  in  to  exploit 
them,  to  infiltrate  their  leadership,  to  ride  their 
crest  to  victory.  But  the  Communists  did  not 
create  the  conditions  which  caused  them. 

In  short,  the  hopes  for  freedom  in  these  areas 
which  see  so  much  poverty  and  illiteracy,  so 
many  children  who  are  sick,  so  many  children 
who  die  in  the  first  year,  so  many  families  without 
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homes,  so  many  families  without  hope — the  futu 
for  freedom  in  these  areas  rests  with  the  loc 
people  and  their  governments.  If  they  have  t 
will  to  determine  their  own  future,  if  their  go 
ernments  have  the  support  of  their  own  peop 
if  their  honest  and  progressive  measures  helpi: 
their  people  have  inspired  confidence  and  ze 
then  no  guerrilla  or  insurgent  action  can  succec 
But  where  those  conditions  do  not  exist,  a  militar 
guarantee  against  external  attack  from  across  i 
border  offers  little  protection  against  inten 
decay. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Free  World 

Yet  all  this  does  not  mean  that  our  Nation  a; 
the  West  and  the  free  world  can  only  sit  by.  bi 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  historic  opportunity 
help  these  countries  build  their  societies  until  tt 
are  so  strong  and  broadly  based  that  only  an  ai 
side  invasion  could  topple  them ;  and  that  thre^ 
we  know,  can  be  stopped. 

We  can  train  and  equip  their  forces  to  re^ft 
Communist-supplied  insurrections.  We  can  hi 
develop  the  industrial  and  agricultural  base  a 
which  new  living  standards  can  be  built.  We  <n 
encourage  better  administration  and  better  e<| 
cation  and  better  tax  and  land  distribution  an| 
better  life  for  the  people. 

All  this  and  more  we  can  do  because  we  hre 
the  talent  and  the  resources  to  do  it,  if  we  ^ 
only  use  and  share  them.  I  know  that  there  ia 
great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  United  States  til 
we  have  carried  the  burden  of  economic  assista  * 
long  enough,  but  these  countries  that  we  are  n« 
supporting,  stretching  all  the  way  along  from  4 
top  of  Europe  through  the  Middle  East,  dot 
through  Saigon,  are  now  subject  to  great  effc'i 
internally  in  many  of  them  to  seize  control. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  assist  them  in  makg 
a  better  life  for  their  people,  then  I  believe  tl 
the  prospects  for  freedom  in  those  areas  are  I 
certain.  We  must,  I  believe,  assist  them  if  '« 
are  determined  to  meet  with  commitments  of  I 
sistance  our  words  against  the  Communist  I 
vance.  The  burden  is  heavy,  and  we  have  carrd 
it  for  many  years.  But  I  believe  that  this  fil 
is  not  over.  This  battle  goes  on,  and  we  haveo 
play  our  part  in  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  agn 
that  we  will  assist  these  people  so  that  they  fl 
remain  free. 
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It  was  fitting  that  Congress  opened  its  hearings 
on  our  new  foreign  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  in  Washington 4  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  words  in  Vienna  were  demon- 
strating as  nothing  else  could  the  need  for  that 
very  program.  It  should  be  well  run  and  effec- 
tively administered,  but  I  believe  we  must  do  it, 
and  I  hope  that  you,  the  American  people,  will 
support  it  again  because  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  these  areas.  There  is 
no  use  talking  against  the  Communist  advance 
unless  we  are  willing  to  meet  our  responsibilities, 
however  burdensome  they  may  be. 

I  do  not  justify  this  aid  merely  on  the  grounds 
of  anticommunism.  It  is  a  recognition  of  our 
opportunity  and  obligation  to  help  these  people 
be  free,  and  we  are  not  alone.  I  found  that  the 
people  of  France,  for  example,  were  doing  far 
more  in  Africa  in  the  way  of  aiding  independent 
nations  than  our  own  country  was.  But  I  know 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  burden  that  is  keenly  felt, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  more  crucial 
obligation  now. 

My  stay  in  England  was  short,  but  the  visit 
gave  me  a  chance  to  confer  privately  again  with 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  just  as  others  of  our 
party  in  Vienna  were  conferring  yesterday  with 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Adenauer.  We 
all  agreed  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the 
West,  and  from  our  conversations  have  come 
agreed  steps  to  get  on  with  that  work.  Our  day 
in  London,  capped  by  a  meeting  with  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  Prince  Philip,  was  a  strong  reminder 
at  the  end  of  a  long  journey  that  the  West  remains 
united  in  its  determination  to  hold  its  standards. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  simply  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  home.  We  have  on  this  trip  admired  splen- 
did places  and  seen  stirring  sights,  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  home.  No  demonstration  of  support 
abroad  could  mean  so  much  as  the  support  which 
you,  the  American  people,  have  so  generously 
given  to  our  country.  With  that  support  I  am 
not  fearful  of  the  future.  We  must  be  patient. 
We  must  be  courageous.  We  must  accept  both 
risks  and  burdens,  but  with  the  will  and  the  work 
freedom  will  prevail.  Good  night,  and  thank  you 
very  much. 

4  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May  31,  see  ibid.,  June  19, 

1961,  p.  947 ;  for  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  before 

[  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June  7,  see  p. 
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STATE  VISIT  TO  PARIS 

Arrival  Statement,  May  31 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

General  de  Gaulle,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your 
generous  welcome  does  honor  to  my  wife  and  to 
me — and  to  the  Nation  we  represent. 

I  come  from  America,  "the  daughter  of  Europe," 
to  pay  tribute  to  France,  our  oldest  friend.  Your 
land  has  been,  since  before  my  Nation's  birth,  the 
wellspring  of  Western  philosophy  and  ideas — so 
much  so  that  Ben  Franklin  could  say,  "Every  man 
has  two  countries :  France  and  his  own." 

But  I  am  here  to  pay  tribute  to  France,  not  for 
her  past  glory  but  for  her  present  greatness — her 
leadership  in  Europe  and  Africa,  in  science  and 
industry,  the  productivity  of  her  workers,  the  bril- 
liance of  her  universities,  the  grandeur  of  her 
mission  in  carrying  the  torch  of  liberty  to  new 
nations  throughout  the  world.  In  my  office  I  have 
received  the  envoys  of  many  new  states,  and  time 
after  time  I  find  the  language  they  speak  is 
French,  the  language  of  free  men. 

I  come  not  merely  because  of  the  past  but  be- 
cause of  future  associations  in  the  defense  of  the 
West — in  the  defense  of  freedom  everywhere. 
Once  again  France  under  her  great  captain  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  common  effort. 

It  is  right  that  my  first  trip  across  the  seas  as 
President  should  be  here  to  France  for  I  have 
neither  held  nor  planned  any  talks  that  are  more 
important.  Our  common  goals  are  greater  West- 
ern unity  and  strength,  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, and  the  day  when  France  will  never  again  be 
a  beachhead  for  war  but  a  f ountainhead  of  peace. 

Remarks  Before  NATO  Assembly,  June  1 

White  House  press  release  (Paris)  dated  June  1 

Gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation 
to  be  here  today.  I  consider  it  an  honor,  and  it 
does  give  me  an  opportunity  to  once  again  restate 
the  basic  conviction  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  our  security  is  inevitably  tied  up  with 
the  security  of  Europe.  The  United  States  can- 
not look  forward  to  a  free  existence  if  Western 
Europe  is  not  free.  And  we  believe  in  my 
country,  as  I  am  happy  to  see  the  people  of  your 
countries  also  believe,  that  this  independence 
must  continue  and  grow. 

The   circumstances  which  brought   about  the 
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birth  of  the  NATO  Council  and  the  NATO 
alliance  in  some  degree  have  changed.  In  some 
ways  the  hazards  have  increased.  In  some  ways 
we  give  attention  to  other  areas  which  were  not 
under  direct  attack  in  1949.  But  the  basic  fact 
still  remains  that  the  power  and  productivity  of 
this  section  of  the  world  is  a  source  of  vital 
strength  to  the  security  of  freedom  all  around  the 
globe.  The  United  States  and  Canada  in  com- 
bination with  the  people  of  Western  Europe  form 
together  the  most  powerful  group  of  people  in 
the  world,  with  long  experience,  great  productive 
capacity,  a  high  degree  of  commitment,  a  high 
degree  of  education,  and  a  comprehension  of  the 
issues  which  now  divide  the  world. 

In  many  ways  the  experience  of  Europe  in  the 
last  10  years  has  confounded  all  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  tide  of  history  was  running 
against  us.  I  think  our  problem  is  to  give  new 
life  to  the  NATO  Council  and  to  the  Organization, 
to  transfer  its  attention  and  interests  not  only 
to  the  immediate  security  of  this  area,  to  which 
we  are  all  committed,  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
but  also  to  consider  jointly  how  we  can  play  a 
more  significant  role  in  those  other  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  subjected  to  increasing  pressure. 
We  have  a  historic  responsibility,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  strategic  significance  to  your 
countries'  future  and  mine  that  we  concern  our- 
selves with  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  globe, 
where  we  are  now  in  danger,  and  where  freedom 
is  now  in  danger,  and  where  those  who  place 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  from 
us  seek  to  make  their  great  advances. 

The  strength  of  Western  Europe,  the  strength 
of  my  country,  the  strength  of  Canada,  the  asso- 
ciation of  Japan,  the  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  countries  in  my  hemisphere,  where  we  share 
a  great  common  tradition — all  these  people  desire 
to  be  free  and  independent.  I  am  not  a  historical 
determinist,  but  I  do  believe  that  history  is  not 
moving  against  us  but  in  the  long  run  is  moving 
with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  time  we  will  see 
different  groups  assume  positions  of  responsibility 
within  each  state,  different  groups  assume  power. 
But  the  whole  experience  of  the  last  years  has 
shown  the  desire  of  people  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, to  maintain  their  national  sovereignty 
and  independence.  And  I  believe  that  when  our 
times  come  to  be  recorded  this  will  be  noted  as 
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the  outstanding  fact.  This  serves  us  because  that 
is  our  ambition.  Even  the  experience  of  those 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  their  own 
relations  show  a  strong  desire  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. This  is  going  to  be  true  increasingly  in 
Africa.  It  is  true  in  Latin  America.  It  is  true 
in  Asia.  So  while  new  groups  may  come  to, 
power  in  many  of  these  countries  in  the  next 
decade,  these  groups  inevitably,  themselves,  will 
want  to  maintain  their  independence. 

So  I  do  not  look  to  the  future  with  any  degree 
of  discouragement.  What  has  happened  here  in 
the  last  10  years  shows  what  free  men  can  do. 
And  I  want  to  restate  again  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  my  country  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  We  believe  it  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  intend  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments. We  want  to  see  this  association  be- 
come more  intimate.  We  want  to  see  it  play  an 
expanded  and  greater  part  throughout  the  world; 

So  I  welcome  your  invitation  today.  And  I 
sit  here,  speaking  for  a  country  which  is  separated 
from  yours  by  many  hundreds  of  miles  but  which 
is  totally  involved  with  your  destiny. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  at  SHAPE 5  Headquarters,  June  2 

White  House  press  release  (Paris)  dated  June  2 

General  Norstad,  Ambassador  Finletter,  offi- 
cers, ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  all  of  you  for  having  been  kind  enough 
to  come  out  in  the  rain  and  to  express  your  good 
will  to  my  country.  The  United  States  made  a 
determination  on  three  different  occasions  in  this 
century,  in  1917,  in  1941,  and  in  1948  and  1949. 
that  the  security  of  my  country  must  inevitably 
be  linked  to  the  security  of  a  free  Europe.  We 
believe  that  strongly  in  1961.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  have  determined  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  forces  which  we  now  have  stretched 
across  Europe,  joined  with  you  in  the  common 
defense  of  freedom  of  this  historic  section  of  the 
world,  whose  security  inevitably  affects  the  well- 
being  of  my  country. 

We  are  here  with  you,  and  as  long  as  you  are 
determined  that  our  association  with  you  is  use- 
ful in  the  common  cause,  we  shall  remain,  and 
we  shall  meet  our  commitments  to  the  full,  and 
we  shall  maintain  our  strength,  and  we  shall  con- 
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tinue  to  insist  that  here  in  this  most  ancient  sec- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  springs  the  force,  the 
vigor,  the  strength,  and  the  commitment  which 
can  provide  freedom,  not  only  for  this  section 
of  Europe  but  also  radiate  it  around  the  globe. 
I  salute  all  of  you  who  are  participating  in  this 
great  common  event,  and  I  hope  in  the  years  that 
are  now  ahead  that  this  communal  alliance  will 
have  even  greater  strength  and  force  than  it  has 
had  in  past  years.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
United  States  of  America  intends  to  bear  its  full 
part.    Thank  you. 

Remarks  at  Press  Luncheon,  June  2 

iVhite  House  press  release  (Paris)  dated  June  2 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Ambassador  Alphand, 
Embassador  Bonnet,  Ambassador  Gavin,  M. 
Jedmond,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  do  not  think 
t  altogether  inappropriate  to  introduce  myself  to 
ihis  audience.  I  am  the  man  who  accompanied 
Tacqueline  Kennedy  to  Paris,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
t. 

I  am  also  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press publicly  my  appreciation  to  President  and 
Irs.  de  Gaulle  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
phich  they  have  shown  to  us  since  our  visit  to 
3aris.  I  must  say  also,  as  I  said  to  the  General, 
hat  my  most  vivid  impression  during  my  visit 
iiere  was  not  even  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
idiich  we  all  witnessed  last  night,  which  reminded 
■s  of  the  long  reach  into  history  which  this 
ountry  possesses,  but  rather  was  the  signs  of 
igor  and  vitality  and  force  possessed  by  the 
>ench  people  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that 
iding  in  a  car  through  rainy  streets  is  the  best 
lethod  of  making  a  determination  of  national 
mracter,  but  I  have  ridden  through  many  streets 
id  I  must  say  it  is  a  most  effective  method  of 
Jtermining  the  quality  of  the  people,  and  I  think 
vy  American  who  shares  the  experiences  which 
ie  have  had  during  the  past  2  days— in  the  sun- 
dne  on  occasion,  in  the  rain  more  often — would 
•me  away  from  this  country  with  a  feeling  of 
mfidence  and  hope. 

I  come  on  the  same  mission  which  occupied 
(any  of  my  predecessors,  stretching  all  the  way 
jick  to  President  Wilson  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
|irst  World  War,  and  that  is  how  it  is  possible 

bind  more  intimately  for  the  common  interest 
\  ranee  and  the  United  States,  Europe  and  the 
Jnited  States.    This  is  not  altogether  a  new  effort. 
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I  recall  my  first  days  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1947,  '48,  and  '49,  when  the  great  steps 
which  were  proposed  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  the 
American  people  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
Europe  were  among  the  most  f oresighted  and  far- 
sighted  actions  in  which  my  country  has  been  en- 
gaged—the Truman  doctrine,  the  British  loan,  the 
aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
later  NATO.  The  United  States,  I  believe,  can 
be  proud  of  these  programs  and  of  the  great  re- 
sults that  they  helped  to  produce.  Without  them 
it  is  possible  that  the  whole  history  of  Western 
Europe  since  1945  would  now  be  entirely  different. 
Even  today  the  basic  concepts  suggested  in  these 
programs  form  the  essential  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

But  these  concepts  alone  are  not  adequate  for 
our  European  policies  in  the  1960's.  All  of  the 
power  relationships  in  the  world  have  changed 
in  the  last  15  years,  and  therefore  our  policies 
must  take  these  changes  into  account.  First  is 
the  change  in  Europe  itself.  In  the  1940's,  in 
Europe,  much  of  it  was  destroyed,  its  productive 
capacity  liquidated,  divided  by  a  bitter  war,  in- 
flation rampant,  and  only  those  who  were  op- 
timists of  the  most  extreme  sort  could  have  ever 
predicted  the  astonishing  renaissance  of  Western 
Europe  today.  Its  people  have  energy  and  con- 
fidence. Its  economic  growth  rate  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  New  World,  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Its  dollar  shortages  have  been 
converted  into  balances  which  have  even  disturbed 
the  monetary  stability  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  Europe  after  the 
war  would  be  a  prisoner  again  of  its  ancient 
rivalries.  Today  this  continent  offers  the  world 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  strength 
through  unity.  After  15  years  of  extraordinary 
creative  effort  and  administrative  invention,  the 
development  of  the  OEEC  [Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation],  the  European 
Payments  Union,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Community, 
EURATOM,  the  Common  Market,  and  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment]— and  all  of  these  have  only  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  even  closer  economic  and 
political  unity. 

At  the  same  time  the  wise  and  sympathetic 
policies  followed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
toward  those  countries  which  were  formerly 
dependencies  have  strengthened  the  free  world,  the 
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globe  around  us,  and  have  also  increased  the 
prestige,  influence,  and  stature  of  the  countries 
themselves. 

The  second  great  change  is  the  change  in  weap- 
onry. The  United  States  no  longer  has  a  nuclear 
monopoly.  The  Soviet  Union's  possession  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  has  increased  its 
willingness  to  test  and  probe  and  push  the  West. 
In  addition,  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
has  made  my  own  country  vulnerable  to  attack, 
and  it  has  also  reinforced  our  view  that  your 
dependence  and  ours  is  indivisible,  that  in  terms  of 
potential  destruction  Washington  today  is  closer 
to  Moscow  than  this  city  was  to  any  other  city  in 
any  other  country  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  We  must  be  sure  and  constantly 
strengthening  all  of  our  forces  of  all  kinds,  at  all 
levels,  deterring  war,  and  keeping  the  peace  by 
making  certain  that  those  who  would  oppose  us 
know  that  we  are  determined  to  resist  aggression, 
whatever  its  force  and  whatever  kind  of  force  is 
needed  to  resist  it. 

The  new  change  in  weaponry  presents  new 
challenges,  with  possession  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  atomic  and 
hydrogen  capacity,  with  the  great  masses  of 
armies  that  are  available  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc, 
to  the  close  lines  of  communication  which  they 
have  at  their  service  in  Western  Europe,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia,  in  southeast  Asia.  It  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  difficult  problems  that  we  face  in 
planning  for  a  secure  future.  But  while  we  keep 
our  arms  so  strong  that  no  antagonist  can  believe 
that  he  can  secure  an  easy  or  shortcut  road  to 
world  domination,  man's  inventive  power  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  has  not  kept  pace.  We  still  have 
strong  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  reach 
an  agreement  at  Geneva  on  a  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests.  If  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
subject,  which  is  relatively  easy  to  patrol  because 
of  the  flow  of  radiation,  how  is  it  going  to  be 
possible  for  us  to  set  up  the  kind  of  inspection 
system  for  the  control  of  other  weapons  which 
could  lead  to  disarmament  and,  therefore,  to  a 
world  peace? 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  most  essential,  realistic 
step,  and  those  of  you  who  in  this  audience  may 
have  reported  on  the  proceedings  in  Geneva  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's,  when  many  months  and  years 
and  much  energy  of  a  great  many  different  coun- 
tries were  engaged  in  the  subject  under  far  better 
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conditions  of  good  will  then  prevailing — the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  secure  an  adequate  disarmament 
system  which  provided  security — can  judge  how 
difficult  it  will  be  for  us  to  do  so  in  the  future  if 
we  cannot  make  successfully  this  step. 

Third  and  most  important  is  the  change  in  the 
location  and  nature  of  the  threat.  The  cause  of 
freedom  is  under  pressure  all  over  the  world.  But 
because  of  the  extraordinary  rebirth  of  Western 
European  strength,  the  struggle  has  been  switched 
to  other  areas  where  the  security  of  your  countries 
and  mine  is  now  being  directly  threatened — the 
whole  southern  half  of  the  globe,  where  the  attack 
potentially  comes  not  from  massive  land  armies 
but  from  subversion  and  insurrection  and  despair. 
Europe  has  conquered  her  own  internal  problems. 
Those  that  remain  are  on  the  way  to  solution.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  us  to  associate  more  closely 
together  than  ever  in  the  past  in  a  massive  and 
concerted  attack  on  poverty,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion, which  overshadow  so  much  of  the  globe. 
When  the  threat  of  military  aggression  was  the 
primary  one,  our  posture  was  defensive.  But 
where  the  contest  is  one  of  human  liberty  and 
economic  growth— and  I  tie  them  both  together  as 
we  must  always  do  because  the  slogans  with  which 
we  have  associated  ourselves  have  significance  and 
force  when  they  are  bound  together  with  a  recog- 
nition that  economic  growth  and  productivity  and 
material  well-being  are  the  handmaidens  of 
liberty — we  have  the  resources  in  this  most  ex- 
traordinary section  of  the  world,  the  oldest,  and  in 
many  ways  now  among  the  youngest,  allied  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  associated  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  and  Asia— 
we  have  an  opportunity  in  our  time  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities. 

In  1779,  before  France  came  into  the  War  of 
Independence,  someone  said  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, "It  is  a  great  spectacle  that  you  are  putting 
on  in  America,"  and  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
"Yes,  but  the  trouble  is,  the  spectators  do  not 
pay." 

We  are  not  spectators  today.  We  are  all  con- 
tributing, we  are  all  involved,  here  in  this  country, 
here  in  this  community,  here  in  Western  Europe, 
here  in  my  own  country,  here  all  around  the  globe, 
where  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution.     Thank  you.6 


6  A     question-and-answer    period    followed    President 
Kennedy's  remarks. 
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Joint  Communique,  June  2 

White  House  press  release  (Paris)  dated  June  2 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
mid  a  state  visit  to  Paris  from  May  31  to  June  2. 
rhis  visit  itself  is  evidence  of  the  close  and 
Tiendly  relations  traditionally  characteristic  of 
he  history  of  the  two  countries. 

During  the  visit  there  have  been  long  talks  be- 
ween  General  de  Gaulle,  President  of  the  French 
lepublic,  and  President  Kennedy. 

The  two  presidents  discussed  the  principal 
isues  in  the  present  international  situation  with 
egard  both  to  relations  between  the  United  States 
nd  France,  and  to  their  policies  in  all  parts  of 
le  world.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
hich  were  both  direct  and  searching,  they  ex- 
mined  the  position  of  the  two  countries  with 
jgard  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  communist 
orld;  and  the  activities  of  these  two  countries 
i  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  including  aid 
»  under-developed  countries.  They  also 
camined  means  for  strengthening  the  Atlantic 
lliance,  that  fundamental  association  of  free 
ttions. 

I  These  conversations  have  shown  the  funda- 
ental  agreement  which  exists  between  the  two 
residents.  In  particular,  President  de  Gaulle 
id  President  Kennedy  confirmed  the  identity  of 
eir  views  on  their  commitments  and  responsi- 
lities  towards  Berlin. 

The  conversation  which  has  just  taken  place 
lowed  the  President  of  France  and  the  Presi- 
nt  of  the  United  States  to  know  each  other  and 
set  forth  fully  the  respective  positions  of  the 
o  countries,  taking  into  account  the  interests 
d  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  each  of  them. 
Thus  the  talks  have  made  an  essential  contribu- 
n  to  the  development  of  relations  between 
ance  and  the  United  States. 
The  deep  solidarity  which  binds  the  two  nations 
|;ether  in  the  tradition  of  Franco-American 
Midship  remains  the  basis  of  these  relations. 

ETINGS  AT  VIENNA  AND  LONDON 

• — U.S.S.R.  Communique,  June  4 

Its  House  press  release  (Vienna)  dated  June  4 

president  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
je  concluded  two  days  of  useful  meetings,  dur- 


ing which  they  have  reviewed  the  relationships 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.K.,  as  well  as  other 
questions  that  are  of  interest  to  the  two  States. 
Today,  in  the  company  of  their  advisors,  they  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  nuclear  testing,  disarma- 
ment, and  Germany.  The  President  and  the 
Chairman  reaffirmed  their  support  of  a  neutral 
and  independent  Laos  under  a  government  chosen 
by  the  Laotians  themselves,  and  of  international 
agreements  for  insuring  that  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence, and  in  this  connection  they  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  an  effective  cease-fire. 
The  President  and  the  Chairman  have  agreed  to 
maintain  contact  on  all  questions  of  interest  to  the 
two  countries  and  for  the  whole  world. 

U.S. — U.K.  Communique,  June  5 

White  House  press  release  (London)  dated  June  5 

After  his  visits  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  President 
Kennedy  paid  a  short  private  visit  to  London 
on  June  4  and  5.  This  gave  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  world  situation  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  light  of  his  talks  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  and  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Macmillan  were  thus  able  to  continue 
the  close  personal  contact  begun  in  Washington 
two  months  ago. 

Their  discussion  covered  the  major  problems, 
both  economic  and  political,  and  revealed  once 
again  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  governments 
in  pursuing  their  common  purposes. 

Occasion  was  given  to  review  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic collaboration  and  expansion  in  the  general 
interest  of  developed  and  under-developed  coun- 
tries alike. 

On  Laos,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  agreement  in  Vienna 
on  the  need  for  an  effective  cease  fire  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  lead  to  progress  in  Geneva 
towards  an  agreement  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos. 

Particular  attention  was  also  given  to  the  nu- 
clear tests  conference  and  to  the  question  of  dis- 
armament. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  Germany  was  re- 
viewed and  there  was  full  agreement  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  allied  governments  in  Berlin. 
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A  Plan  for  International  Development 


Statement  by  Secretary  Busk  1 


It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  for  the  opening  pres- 
entation of  the  major  legislative  proposals  now 
before  you.  They  comprise  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  President  Kennedy 
has  called  "the  single  most  important  program 
available  for  building  the  frontiers  of  freedom,"  2 
and  the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act. 
The  President's  report  last  evening 3  on  his  trip 
to  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London  indicates  why  I 
come  here  today  with  an  added  sense  of  urgency. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  report  to  your  committee  on  those 
talks  in  private  session,  but  some  of  my  present 
remarks  will  reflect  the  impressions  I  brought 
back  with  me. 

As  I  see  the  present  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  central  question  before  us  is  not  whether  we 
should  continue  economic  and  military  assistance; 
nor  is  it,  in  fact,  whether  the  Nation  should  be 
prepared  to  make  the  scale  of  effort  proposed  by 
the  President.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  com- 
pelled by  our  commitment  to  our  own  freedom 
and  to  the  building  of  a  decent  world  order.  The 
essence  of  our  task  seems  to  me  to  be  to  call  upon 
the  best  experience  and  understanding  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  to  devise  a 
foreign  assistance  program  which  will  be  effective, 
which  will  have  the  best  chance  to  transform  our 
hopes  into  reality,  and  which  will  use  wisely  and 


'Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  June  7  (press  release  371).  For  text  of  Mr.  Rusk's 
statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  May  31,  see  Bulletin  of  June  19,  1961,  p.  947. 

2  For  text  of  the  President's  special  message  to  Congress 
on  May  25  regarding  urgent  national  needs  see  ibid., 
June  12, 1961,  p.  903. 

*  See  p.  991. 
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well  the  resources  which  we  are  asking  th 
American  people  to  entrust  to  us  for  this  grea 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.     <  ; 

If  there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  submission 
of  these  proposals,  it  is  because  we  have  beel 
asking  the  most  searching  questions  of  ourselvf 
in  their  preparation;  it  follows  that  we  shal 
sincerely  welcome  both  the  critical  examination 
and  the  constructive  suggestions  which  we  kno^ 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  legislative  process.  "Wi 
cannot  afford  wasted  effort,  avoidable  delays,  ii. 
competence,  or  confusion  because  our  best  is  bent 
demanded  of  us  in  a  race  in  which  the  stakes  ai 
vital — in  the  most  literal  sense. 

It  is  understandable  that  foreign  policy  appeal 
to  some  as  a  series  of  actions  about  daily  crise 
for  these  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  We  sha 
have  to  learn  to  live  and  deal  with  crises  becaus 
of  the  far-reaching  and  fundamental  change 
which  are  in  process  throughout  the  world- 
arising  from  political  and  social  unrest,  dead! 
competition  among  political  and  social  system 
and  the  need  for  unremitting  effort  if  we  are  i 
sustain  and  strengthen  our  own  great  revolutioi 
ary  tradition  of  freedom  in  a  period  of  unprec 
dented  flux  and  danger. 

This  daily  attention  to  troubled  areas  is  ui 
avoidable,  but  our  general  course  is  charted  by  tl 
historical  purposes  of  our  Nation.  Our  polk 
includes  all  we  attempt  to  do  to  protect  and  ej 
hance  those  purposes  in  our  relations  with  tl 
rest  of  the  world.  Most  Americans  understand  tl 
central  and  enduring  themes  of  our  foreign  polic; 
for  they  derive  from  our  history  and  aspiratioi 
and  the  character  of  our  society.  Most  of  til 
action  we  take  to  support  our  policies  consists  « 
quiet  and  undramatic  effort  to  promote  ar 
strengthen  our  relations  with  those  with  who) 
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we  share  common  aims  and  to  prevent,  circum- 
scribe, or  control  the  issues  which  might  threaten 
jur  freedom  or  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  mention  these  great  purposes  and  this  quiet 
j.vork  because  they  are,  in  fact,  a  source  of  great 
strength.  They  tie  us  through  common  aspira- 
ion  with  men  and  women  all  over  the  earth  and 
mite  us  with  them  in  the  countless  daily  tasks 
tjhich  we  undertake  together.  It  is  no  accident 
hat  we  are  a  humane  society  with  a  sense  of 
:inship  with  other  peoples.  For  we  have  shared 
he  great  discourses  of  man  about  his  own  nature, 
he  universe  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  relations 
nth  God.  We  acknowledge  our  common  history 
.nd  have  tried  to  rewrite  it.  We  respect  human 
■tature  and  have  not  tried  to  remake  it.  We  value 
gher  nations  and  other  cultures,  for  we  have 
bsorbed  them  into  our  own.  We  are  stimulated 
y  the  national  revolutions  of  others,  for  we  recall 
ur  own.  We  appreciate  the  impact  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations,  for  we  have  exper- 
ienced an  astonishing  economic  growth  within  the 
ramework  of  freedom. 

We  have  strong  and  powerful  allies;  some  of 

lese  are  powerful  and  productive  nations  who 

in  help  us  carry  the  burden,  but  others  are  just 

Jain  people  who  look  to  us  with  hope  and  con- 

dence.    We  do  not  threaten  the  independence 

if  those  we  might  assist.    We  represent  a  world 

I  free  choice  in  which  a  great  diversity  of  na- 

ons,  each   faithful  to  its  own  traditions  and 

alius,  will  respect  the  ground  rules  of  human 

irvival  and  orderly  international  life.    When 

h  say  "peace,"  we  do  not  mean  "submission." 

Tien  we  say  "democracy,"  we  do  not  mean  the 

ctatorship  of  a  class.    When  we  say  "coexist- 

Uce,"  we  do  not  mean  an  unrelenting  attempt  to 

•ing  others  under  our  control. 

I  mention  these  things  because  there  has  been 

me  confusion  about  allies  and  neutrals.    We 

ilue,  respect,  and  cherish  our  allies,  for  they 

i-ve  joined  with  us  to  achieve  specific  tasks  in 

:  harsh  and  disorderly  world.     But  if  we  see  the 

iderlying  issue  of  our  time  as  that  between  a 

|)rld  of  coercion  and  a  world  of  choice,  the  dif- 

rence  between  ally  and  neutral  becomes  less 

iportant.     On  that  issue  it  is  the  world  of  co- 

'|>ion  against  the  rest — between  those  who  would 

Hid  a  United  Nations  and  those  who  would  tear 

iiown,  between  those  who  would  join  in  erecting 

h  peaceful  processes  of  law  and  those  who  would 

I  a  law  unto  themselves. 

i 
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I  have  spoken  in  rather  broad  terms  about 
matters  which  underlie  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  But  I  have  done  so  deliberately  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  our  generation  is 
witnessing  historical  transitions  of  the  most  pro- 
found character  and  that  we  must  decide  what 
part  we  are  to  play  in  making  history  for  our- 
selves and  those  who  will  inherit  this  Republic 
from  us.  Lesser  questions  are  proper  and  should 
be  raised;  detailed  criticisms  are  valuable  and 
should  be  respected ;  alternatives  are  always  pres- 
ent and  should  be  thoughtfully  examined.  But 
I  must  say  with  deep  sincerity  that,  if  we  are  to 
do  what  is  called  for  beyond  our  shores,  we  must 
set  aside  our  lesser  concerns  and  look  to  what 
this  Nation  can  do  for  the  future  of  man. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  these  consider- 
ations that  we  have  reviewed  the  lessons  of  past 
assistance  programs  and  developed  the  proposals 
now  before  you. 

The  Lessons  of  Experience 

This  committee  played  an  original  role  in  many 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  great  aid  programs: 
the  European  Recovery  Program  itself,  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Program,  point  4,  and 
others.  I  need  not  detail  the  accomplishments 
of  foreign  aid  over  the  last  15  years.  We  recall 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  the  war-torn  na- 
tions of  Europe,  to  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  new  nations  of  southeast 
Asia,  to  the  great  development  programs  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  to  the  support  of  our  collec- 
tive defense  arrangements.  I  believe  that,  with- 
out this  support,  many  nations  now  independent 
would  have  disappeared  into  the  other  world, 
where  a  new  imperialism  is  attempting  to  reverse 
the  course  of  history  and  to  destroy  the  prospect 
of  a  progressive  world  community  of  free  nations 
under  law. 

I  know  that  some  feel  that  our  aid  efforts  have 
not  accomplished  all  that  we  had  hoped.  Per- 
haps we  underestimated  the  sweep  of  the  problems 
which  confronted  mankind  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Perhaps  events  have  moved  with  a  tur- 
bulence and  pace  we  had  not  expected.  Perhaps 
we  have  been  reluctant  to  believe  that  rival  and 
dynamic  systems  could  develop  so  rapidly.  Per- 
haps we  have  been  tempted,  on  an  annual  basis, 
to  promise  too  much  in  annual  pleadings  for 
programs  which  required  time  and  patience  and 
persistence. 
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But  as  we  move  into  the  future  we  can  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  15  years  in  laying 
our  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  a  special  obliga- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  a  new  administration. 
We  can  develop  what  has  been  well  tested,  drop 
what  has  been  ineffective,  and  make  full  use  for 
the  future  of  the  lessons  we  might  derive  from 
the  past.  Both  as  participant  and  observer,  inside 
and  outside  of  Government,  I  have  reached  cer- 
tain personal  conclusions  about  foreign  aid  which 
I  discussed  recently  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Ee- 
lations  Committee  and  which  I  should  like  to 
mention  here. 

First,  we  need  simplicity — in  legislation  and  in 
administration.  We  need  authority  to  move 
promptly,  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible and  identifiable  individuals  rather  than  in 
faceless  committees  or  in  a  diffused  bureaucracy. 
Timely  action  is  both  less  expensive  and  more 
effective.  The  ability  to  decide  affects  our  capac- 
ity to  enlist  the  help  of  others— governments, 
international  bodies,  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies.  Many  countries  receiving  aid  need  help 
with  good  public  administration;  one  way  to 
teach  it  is  to  practice  it. 

Second,  short-term  financing,  hazardous  and 
uneven,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  and  those  we  are 
trying  to  help  to  plan  ahead  for  the  efficient  use 
of  both  our  and  their  resources.  This  is  even 
more  important  to  the  receiver  of  aid  than  to  us, 
for  theirs  is  by  far  the  larger  effort.  At  most, 
we  can  provide  the  critical  increment  to  add  a 
stimulus  to  the  best  which  they  can  do.  Economic 
and  social  development  takes  time,  although  the 
rate  of  improvement  can  be  rapid.  Eealistic  de- 
velopment requires  that  first  things  be  done  first- 
such  first  things  as  the  preparation  of  talent,  the 
building  of  essential  administration,  provisions 
for  basic  public  services,  and  the  enlistment  of 
the  interest  and  energies  of  an  entire  people. 
Short-term  plans  tend  to  emphasize  the  dramatic 
over  the  basic,  the  facade  over  the  foundations.  ^ 
Third,  the  critical  bottleneck  in  development  is 
in  the  skills  and  talents  of  people.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  assistance  provided  by  one  country 
to  another  and  is  true  both  of  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive.  We  staff  our  own  public  and 
private  aid  programs  through  voluntary  recruit- 
ment. It  has  to  be  said  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  men  and  women  who  combine  the  high- 
est professional  qualifications  with  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  serve  in  distant  and  sometimes  difficult 
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parts  of  the  world.  We  can  be  grateful  for  th< 
gallant  and  dedicated  service  which  those  in  oui 
aid  programs  have  rendered,  but  the  search  fo: 
talent  is  never-ending  and  must  be  a  central  pre| 
occupation  of  our  efforts. 

Fourth,  the  burden  of  assistance  is  not  om 
which  we  can  or  need  carry  alone.  Our  obliga 
tion  is  to  do  the  best  we  can,  within  the  humai 
and  material  resources  at  our  disposal.  But  wha 
we  do  can  be  joined  with  the  efforts  of  others  I 
a  serious  undertaking  to  help  the  lesser  develops  i 
peoples  to  move  economically  and  socially  into  th: 
modern  world.  Other  free  and  advanced  nation 
are  ready  to  help.  International  organization: 
can  multiply  our  resources  and  add  to  the  talen: 
of  which  we  are  in  short  supply.  A  great  variet; 
of  private  and  voluntary  agencies  in  our  own  ani 
other  countries  are  playing  a  most  significant  rok 
Countries  receiving  aid  will  discover  that  the; 
can  help  each  other  in  regional  cooperatior 
Stimulating  opportunities  for  multiplying  th 
effort  can  be  found  through  imaginative  and  flex 
ible  administration. 

Fifth,  there  are  conditions  which  should  be  m€ 
before  the  commitment  of  our  resources  to  f oreig; 
aid.  It  is  true  that  our  own  interest  and  ow 
hopes  for  a  better  world  compel  us  to  share  ou 
resources  with  others.  It  is  essential  that  we  tr 
to  do  so  without  the  "strings"  which  humiliati 
offend,  or  impair  the  freedom  of  others.  But  w 
do  believe  that  our  investments  should  be  goo» 
investments,  that  we  should  be  given  something  t 
support,  and  that  honest  and  diligent  adminis 
tration  is  indispensable  if  outside  help  is  to  b 
productive.  Self-help  must  be  our  principe 
"string" — and  an  insistent  one. 

Sixth,  economic  and  social  development  ca 
occur  only  through  advance  on  a  broad  front — i 
education,  health,  economic  productivity,  an 
good  administration.  Attempts  to  advance  a  na 
row  sector  alone  are  likely  to  fail.  Developme 
requires  an  entire  people  to  be  on  the  move— ir 
terested,  alerted,  energetic,  and  self-reliant.  Ne 
tional  development  cannot  be  imported;  it  ca 
come  only  from  within.  Outside  help  can  stin 
ulate  and  encourage,  and  can  fill  critical  gapi 
but  only  a  people  inspired  by  their  own  leadei 
can  develop  themselves. 

Finally,  the  mood  and  spirit  of  our  aid  al 
relevant  to  its  success.  We  should  seek  perfonr 
ance,  not  gratitude,  from  those  receiving  help  b< 
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cause  the  yield  in  friendship  is  more  enduring 
if  it  is  not  extorted.  If  we  have  something  to 
teach,  we  have  much  to  learn.  Our  objectives 
in  foreign  aid  will  not  be  won  by  quick  flam- 
boyant successes  but  in  quiet  and  persistent  effort, 
applied  in  complex  and  unfamiliar  situations,  as 
we  help  others  to  achieve  a  larger  share  of  the 
common  aspirations  of  man. 

The  New  Proposals  for  Economic  Assistance 

During  the  15  years  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
it  has  had  two  major  revisions  in  legislation,  both 
initiated  by  your  committee.  The  first  was  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  brought  to- 
gether all  aid  programs;  the  most  recent  was  the 
act  of  1954,  which  adapted  the  outdated  legisla- 
tion to  the  new  conditions  of  that  time.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  real  revision  of  the  law.  It 
has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  most  signif- 
icantly by  the  addition  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  1957.  Kapid  changes  of  circumstances  in 
the  last  7  years  and  the  demands  of  the  decade 
ahead  call  for  a  complete  modernization  of  both 
the  legislation  and  the  program  itself.  Proposals 
for  both  are  before  you  for  your  consideration  and 
decision. 

These  proposals  have  been  prepared  by  a  Task 
Force  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  President. 
This  Task  Force  has  drawn  both  upon  experience 
in  the  executive  branch  and  upon  studies  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  Congress. 

The  Task  Force  has  been  headed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Labouisse,  the  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  much  of  the  work 
of  preparation  of  the  program  itself  has  been  un- 
der the  leadership  of  your  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin,  now  Manager  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  These  gentlemen  and  others  will  be 
before  you  shortly  to  discuss  the  new  legislation 
md  the  new  program  in  detail.  However,  since 
|:he  principal  new  proposals  have  been  designed 
:o  achieve  important  foreign  policy  objectives,  I 
ihall  deal  with  certain  of  them  briefly. 

\Jnifted  Administration 

We  believe  that  the  experience  of  recent  years 
las  shown  the  need  for  unified  administration  to 
Inake  the  most  economical  and  effective  use  of  the 
nen,  money,  and  resources  available  to  the  aid 
Effort.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  bring  together 
|n  a  single  agency  the  functions  now  served  by  the 
international   Cooperation   Administration,    the 
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Development  Loan  Fund,  the  local-currency  lend- 
ing activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Food-for-Peace  Program  in  its  relation  to  other 
countries,  and  the  related  staff  and  program  serv- 
ices now  provided  by  the  ICA  and  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  new  agency  will  be  in  the  Department  of 
State,  and  it  will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  will  rank  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President.  Central  direction  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  will  be  fixed  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Country  Planning 

To  support  our  foreign  policy  most  directly 
and  to  get  the  best  results  in  economic  growth 
for  the  least  expenditure  in  resources,  it  is  essential 
to  develop  and  follow  in  each  country  a  system 
of  priorities  and,  where  possible,  a  plan  for  long- 
term  development.  This  concept  will  be  central 
to  the  administration  of  the  new  program.  To 
make  it  work  effectively,  the  internal  organization 
of  the  new  agency  will  be  on  geographic  lines, 
with  responsibility  for  all  United  States  assistance 
to  each  country  centered  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Administrators  for  four  regional  bu- 
reaus. 

Long-Term,  Commitments 

Long-term  development  cannot  be  achieved  on 
the  basis  of  annual  commitments.  It  requires  an 
assurance  of  the  long-term  availability  of  essen- 
tial help.  Only  thus  can  the  governments  and 
the  private  sectors  of  the  developing  countries 
make  the  long-range  plans  essential  for  genuine 
progress.  Only  with  such  assurance  can  they  move 
ahead  to  take  the  self-help  measures,  often  ex- 
pensive and  sometimes  politically  difficult,  which 
will  insure  that  their  people  will  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  progress.  On  our  part,  our  administrators 
also  can  plan  for  the  most  economical  use  of  our 
capital  assistance  and  skilled  manpower  when 
they  are  assured  that  the  necessary  funds  will 
be  available.  Finally,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  fully 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  lead  other  industrial- 
ized nations  to  increase  their  share  in  aid  and 
we  cannot  expect  the  International  Bank,  the  In- 
ter-American Bank,  and  other  international  insti- 
tutions to  plan  for  their  full  share  in  aid  unless 
we  can  tell  them  what  share  we  expect  to  provide. 

The  essence,  therefore,  of  an  effective  program 
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for  long-term  development  in  the  decade  ahead  is 
the  power  to  make  firm  long-term  commitments 
for  such  development. 

The  President  has  therefore  asked  the  Congress  4 
to  grant  him  this  authority  by  enabling  him  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  over  a  5-year  period 
funds  for  such  purposes  in  amounts  equal  to  a 
minimum  appraisal  of  the  need. 

The  President's  request  carried  in  this  bill 5  is 
for  authority  to  be  granted  now  to  borrow  $900 
million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  an  additional  $1.6 
billion  in  each  of  the  four  following  fiscal  years. 
In  addition  he  asks  for  authority  to  relend  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  to  be  received 
from  past  loans  and  other  aid  to  foreign  countries. 
(It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  would  total  $287 
million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  an  annual  average 
of  $300  million  over  the  5-year  period.) 

Four  years  ago,  when  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  proposed  the  establishment  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  they  asked  that  the 
Congress  provide  the  funds  needed  for  that  insti- 
tution through  authority  to  the  President  to  bor- 
row stated  sums  from  the  Treasury.6  The  Presi- 
dent told  the  Congress  that  "this  financing  mech- 
anism" was  "well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
Fund." 

Your  committee  approved  that  request,  but  the 
Congress  did  not.  This  failure  left  the  process 
of  long-term  development  without  the  vital  ingre- 
dient— assurance  of  long-term  help  from  the 
United  States.  We  urge  that  funds  for  long- 
term  development  be  made  available  on  this  long- 
term  basis  and  in  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
President. 

Let  me  add  that  I  see  no  serious  impediment  to 
this  form  of  funding.  It  is  now  used  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  other  international  and 
domestic  Federal  lending  institutions.  Loans  will 
be  made,  under  the  statute,  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment.  Repay- 
ments under  the  new  program  are  to  be  in  dol- 
lars— unlike  the  proposals  for  local  currency  re- 
payment in  1957. 

Such  funding  will  allow  full  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
discuss  with  you  somewhat  later.    Finally,  we  be- 
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1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1961,  p.  507. 

5  H.R.  7372,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  transmittal,  see  ibid.,  June  19,  1961,  p.  977. 

6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  10.  1957,  p.  920. 
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lieve  that  as  you  examine  the  proposal  in  detail 
you  will  find  it  includes  a  series  of  safeguards  for 
continuing  congressional  control. 

We  are  asking  the  less  developed  nations  to 
undertake  new  and  often  difficult  measures  to 
speed  their  economic  and  social  progress.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  do  this  in  good  conscience 
unless  we  ourselves  are  now  willing  to  adopt  a 
thoroughly  tried  and  tested  legislative  procedure 
which  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  new  pro- 
gram and,  indeed,  to  any  real  hopes  for  effective 
long-term  development. 

Development  Grants 

Long-term  development  must  be  directed  toward 
creating  the  basic  economy  needed  to  make  in- 
creasing standards  of  living  possible.  We  will 
have  failed  in  our  major  purpose,  however,  if  con- 
ditions are  not  developed  which  will  make  the 
benefits  of  such  growth  fairly  available  to  all  the 
people  in  the  developing  countries.  The  new  pro- 
gram now  proposed,  therefore,  not  only  will  con- 
tinue the  established  and  invaluable  point  4  pro- 
gram but  will  also  include  as  a  major  concept  aid 
to  social  progress.  We  will  undertake  in  other 
regions  the  program  of  aid  to  social  progress  now 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  Latin  America: 
help  for  land  reform,  for  agricultural  credit  and 
rural  development,  for  decent  rural  and  urban 
housing,  for  community  development,  sanitation, 
and  health  facilities,  and  for  the  creation  of 
urgently  needed  educational  opportunities  for  all. 

Supporting  Assistance 

Our  purpose  is  to  emphasize  increasingly  and 
insistently  the  trend  of  our  economic  aid  toward 
assistance  to  long-term  development.  Yet  we 
realize  fully  that  many  countries  will  continue  to 
need  supporting  assistance  from  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  have  allies  undertaking  a  military 
program  greater  than  their  economies  can  support. 
Other  friendly  countries  would  face  economic  col- 
lapse and  internal  chaos  without  our  continuing 
help.  Still  others  provide  us  with  bases  and  other 
facilities  valuable  to  our  worldwide  defense  plan. 
We  must  continue  to  help  these  and  certain  other 
nations.  But  we  may,  and  shall,  ask  them  to 
apply  our  help  increasingly  to  uses  more  closely 
related  to  economic  and  social  development, 
moving  toward  the  day  when  development  grants 
and  development  loans  can  increasingly  replace 
supporting  aid.    We  believe  that  this  point  of 
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transition  has  now  come  for  a  few  countries  and 
that  for  others  it  may  be  readied  in  the  near 
future. 

Provision  for  Contingencies 

This  program  of  assistance  to  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  some  threescore  nations  in  all 
stages  of  growth  is  by  far  the  most  complex  task 
ever  undertaken  by  our  Government.  Its  com- 
plexity is  further  compounded  by  the  constant 
probing  and  pressure  of  militant  communism.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  self-deception  to  believe  that 
either  the  Executive  or  the  Congress  can  safely 
predict  today  the  precise  needs  for  aid  which,  in 
wise  regard  for  our  own  national  interests,  we 
should  provide  to  each  of  these  nations  in  the 
coming  year.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  even 
the  most  careful  planning  will  be  superseded  by 
events  which  can  be  foreseen  only  in  part  or  not 
at  all.  Flexibility  is  essential,  and  funds  must  be 
available  in  advance  to  meet  contingencies  when 
they  arise. 

Last  year  the  President  asked  for  a  contingency 
fund  of  $175  million.  Even  before  the  appro- 
priation could  be  made,  the  chaotic  condition  in 
jthe  Congo  arose  and  led  to  an  increased  request 
jof  $100  million.  During  the  year  it  has  been 
necessary  to  transfer  additional  funds  from  the 
military  assistance  program. 

The  President  had  intended,  earlier  this  year, 
[to  ask  again  for  the  contingency  fund  appro- 
(priated  last  year.  Again  events  have  shown  more 
will  almost  certainly  be  needed.  He  has  there- 
fore asked  for  a  total  contingency  fund  of  $500 
nillion,  of  which  $250  million  would  be  used  only 
upon  a  Presidential  determination  in  each  case 
hat  sudden  and  extraordinary  needs  would  make 
,iecessary  the  use  of  this  emergency  reserve.  This 
arger  figure  is  required  by  the  greater  uncer- 
ainties  of  the  times.  We  are  living  in  a  period 
pf  rapid  change,  where  the  unexpected  is  the 
>rder  of  the  day,  where  dangers  and  opportuni- 
ies  may  arise  with  almost  equal  frequency.  If 
■  plan  only  for  what  we  may  now  foresee,  we 
|  fill  leave  ourselves  unnecessarily  exposed.  For 
'hese  reasons  the  President  and  I  lay  the  greatest 
(itress  upon  the  importance  #of  having  available 
jliese  requested  contingency  funds. 

||  Common  Effort 

The  task  of  long-range  development  cannot  be 
ccomplished  without  the  sincere  determination 
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and  the  intensive  effort  of  the  less  developed 
nations  themselves.  The  help  which  they  must 
have  from  outside  must  be  a  common  effort.  We 
should  not  wish  or  attempt  to  assume  it  alone. 
It  can  only  flourish  effectively  if  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  other  nations  and  of  the  international 
organizations  associated  with  the  United  Nations 
and  otherwise  and  capable  of  an  effective  contri- 
bution of  technical  skills,  of  money  and  other 
resources,  and  of  constant  encouragement.  We 
are  looking  particularly  to  an  increased  effort 
by  other  industrialized  nations,  and  we  believe 
that  this  effort  will  be  made.  Those  nations  in 
Europe  particularly  whose  recovery  our  past  aid 
has  helped  make  possible  are  now  able  and,  I 
believe,  are  genuinely  willing  to  undertake  their 
fair  part  in  the  common  effort  to  assist  the  prog- 
ress of  the  less  developed  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps 

I  now  turn  to  the  Peace  Corps.  This  idea  owes 
its  origins  to  the  Congress  and  received  much  of 
its  momentum  from  this  committee,  whose  initia- 
tive led  to  the  provision  in  last  year's  legislation 
calling  for  a  study  of  the  practicability  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

I  do  not  propose  to  talk  at  any  length  about  the 
experience  so  far  of  the  temporary  Peace  Corps, 
the  administration's  Peace  Corps  legislative  pro- 
posals,7 or  the  supporting  program  materials 
submitted  to  you.  The  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  and  his 
associates  will  do  that  later. 

I  wish  to  concentrate  this  morning  on  the  poten- 
tial importance  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  this  Nation. 
Much  has  already  been  said  about  the  very  real 
contribution  the  Peace  Corps  can  make  to  meeting 
the  economic  and  social  development  goals  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  So  far,  as  you  know, 
Peace  Corps  projects  have  been  announced  in 
Tanganyika,  where  volunteers  will  survey  feeder 
roads  and  do  basic  geological  investigations;  in 
Colombia,  where,  under  the  administration  of 
CARE,  volunteers  will  do  work  in  community 
development;  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  vol- 
unteers will  act  as  educational  aides,  teaching 
English  and  general  science  in  the  Philippine 
school  system;  and  in  Chile,  where,  under  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  20,  1960,  p.  400,  and 
June  19,  1961,  p.  980. 
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in  association  with  other  Indiana  universities, 
volunteers  will  work  in  rural  development  pro- 
grams. Interest  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  is 
widespread,  and  the  needs  are  great.  Each  day 
sees  new  expressions  of  interest  in  or  requests  for 
information  about  the  Peace  Corps  from  other 
countries. 

"What  has  not  been  discussed  at  comparable 
length  is  the  contribution  the  Peace  Corps  can 
make  to  this  country's  life.  The  experience  of 
living  and  working  abroad  will  increase  the  skills, 
the  stamina,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  who 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps.  They  will  come  home 
far  better  able  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  than  when  they  went  abroad.  The 
Peace  Corps  also  offers  the  opportunity  of  more 
fully  engaging  and  supporting  the  great  talents 
and  resources  of  our  universities  and  private  agen- 
cies and  thus  adding  to  their  knowledge  and 
abilities. 

Service  abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  have  an 
indirect  impact  on  our  national  life  as  well.  Col- 
leges and  universities,  for  example,  are  beginning 
to  think  about  changes  in  curriculum  that  will 
better  qualify  Americans  for  service  abroad — im- 
proved language  training,  not  only  in  European 
languages  but  in  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
improved  instruction  in  English,  science,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  world  affairs.  Over  a  period 
of  years  the  Peace  Corps  may  well  profoundly 
stimulate  the  development  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  directions  which  all  now  agree  are  desir- 
able but  for  which  until  now  no  direct  stimulus 
existed. 

Also  not  sufficiently  realized — and  this,  in  my 
view,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps— is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  offers  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  learn  what 
America  is  all  about,  what  it  stands  for,  what  it 
and  its  people  are  really  like.  Very  nearly  10,000 
people  have  now  filed  questionnaires  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  Questionnaires  are  being  received 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  100  per  day.  They  come 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  people  of 
all  ages,  backgrounds,  and  skills.  The  high  quali- 
fication and  sincere  dedication  of  these  people 
are  clearly  apparent  both  from  the  questionnaires 
and  from  the  letters  and  notes  which  are  often 
enclosed. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  a  cross  section  of  the 
American  people  can  thus  be  living  and  working 
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abroad  in  cooperative  efforts  to  achieve  common 
goals.  If  we  can  join  the  world's  peoples  in  the 
world's  work,  over  a  period  of  time  a  profound 
contribution  can  be  made  to  the  achievement  of 
understanding  and  world  peace. 

International  Peace  and  Security  Act 

I  have  stressed  that  economic  development  and; 
social  progress  are  essential  to  our  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  world.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
there  will  be  little  hope  for  the  achievement  of 
such  progress  unless  the  nations  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  help  can  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  environ- 
ment of  internal  tranquillity  and  security  against 
external  attack  for  their  constructive  work.  Al- 
though economic  and  social  progress  must  prop-1 
erly  be  the  goal  of  our  aid  programs  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  must  not  minimize  in  any  way  the  ur-i 
gent  need  to  continue  our  military  assistance  to 
a  niunber  of  nations  and  to  adapt  it  to  ne^ 
requirements. 

Our  proposals  to  help  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  are  contained  in  part  II  of  the 
bill.  Secretary  [Robert  S.]  McNamara,  General' 
[Lyman  L.]  Lemnitzer,  and  other  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  before  you  to-; 
morrow  and  in  subsequent  days  to  discuss  this 
legislation  and  the  military  assistance  program 
proposed  for  next  year. 

In  discussing  the  principal  concepts  of  the  new 
military  assistance  program  with  you  now,  I  am 
most  conscious  of  the  major  part  your  committee 
had  in  its  origins  and  later  development.  You 
have  on  various  occasions  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  integrating  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram with  the  grand  strategy  of  our  worldwide 
security  effort.  At  the  same  time  you  have 
stressed  the  need  to  recognize  and  guide  our  mili- 
tary aid  as  an  essential  element  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  peoples  we  are  trying  to  help  protect. 

The  bill  before  you  takes  one  more  step  in  this 
direction.  It  calls  for  the  separation  of  military 
assistance  and  economic  aid  and  asks  for  standing 
authorization  of  future  appropriations  in  order 
that  future  military  aid  programs  may  be  more 
easily  developed  as  part  of  the  total  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  bill  does  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  policy  control  of  this  committee 
of  the  Congress  nor  the  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  overall  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  program. 
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The  new  program  itself  will  be  more  directly 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  now  being  subjected  to  threats  of 
force  and  use  of  force.     Although  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  their  satellites  are 
increasingly  employing  economic  penetration  by 
trade  and  aid  as  new  weapons  in  their  arsenal  of 
imperialism,  they  continue  also  to  use  the  old 
weapons    of    force— potential    and    active.    The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  maintain  its  great  nu- 
clear power  and  to  increase  the  potential  of  its 
delivery  systems.     The   entire  Communist   bloc 
still  has  its  formidable  conventional  forces.    These 
remain  a  powerful  and  ever-present  threat  to  the 
whole  free  world  and  to  each  of  its  members.    At 
phe  same  time  the  forces  of  international  com- 
.munism  have  trained  and  are  increasingly  em- 
ploying   agitators,    infiltrators,    and    guerrillas. 
The  favorite  tactic  of  these  forces  is  to  pose  as 
(patriots  and  revolutionaries  leading  the  people 
against  oppression.    Once  successful,  they  throw 
dff  their  disguises  and  are  revealed  as  the  agents 
bi  Communist  imperialism  who  themselves  be- 
come the  oppressors.    We  have  seen  this  ruse  suc- 
ked in  Cuba.   We  have  seen  it  tried  unsuccessfully 
in  Iraq  and  the  Congo.    We  see  it  in  process  in 
1/aos  and  in  Viet- Nam. 

Peace  with  justice  is  the  goal  of  our  policy.  We 
hould  like  nothing  more  than  to  achieve  inter- 
national control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
■-nd  universal  regulation  of  armaments  and  armed 
lorces,  under  safeguards  to  protect  complying 
nations  against  violation  and  invasion.  Should 
■  be  able  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Hies  to  join  us  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal, 
H  should  then  be  able  to  convert  a  portion  of  our 
expenditures  for  arms  into  aid  for  peaceful 
irogress. 

;  But  until  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
hina  choose  to  join  in  making  this  goal  possible, 
iie  shadow  of  their  modern  weapons,  of  their 
■igantic  forces,  and  of  the  fifth  columns  under 
;ieir  command  hangs  over  the  whole  world.  This 
i  the  danger  to  the  independence  of  many  small 
Imntries,  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  security  of  the  great  nations,  our 
|vn  included. 

-  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  continue 
jm  adherence  to  our  policy  of  collective  security. 
!  e  must  adapt  our  military  aid  to  meet  changing 
tads.  Over  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
j  examining  this  problem  in  all  its  aspects.    The 
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proposals  before  you  are  based  upon  the  con- 
clusions we  have  reached  thus  far.  Certain  new 
plans  and  programs  which  we  believe  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  future  can,  in  several  instances, 
be  worked  out  only  after  we  have  consulted  our 
allies.  These  new  directions  will  be  increasingly 
reflected  in  our  presentations  of  this  program  to 
the  Congress  in  future  years. 

The  current  trend  in  the  use  of  force  by  the 
Communist  bloc  and  those  willing  to  do  its  bidding 
requires  that  means  now  be  found  to  strengthen 
the  internal  security  of  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
free  world.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Latin 
America.  An  increased  emphasis  upon  assistance 
for  internal  security  is  therefore  included  in  the 
program  which  will  be  presented  to  you. 

Appropriations  of  $1,885  billion  for  military 
assistance  will  be  required  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
More  than  half  of  this  is  needed  to  maintain 
forces  in  being  and  to  cover  essentially  fixed 
charges.  About  40  percent  is  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  forces  in  those  areas  where  Com- 
munist pressure  is  the  greatest.  By  far  the  great- 
est regional  share  of  the  program  is  directed 
toward  the  Far  East.  The  needs  there  of  our  allies 
with  substantial  armed  forces  and  of  the  situation 
in  southeast  Asia  require  provisions  for  increased 
strength. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  aid 
program,  when  military  assistance  was  directed 
primarily  toward  treaty  allies,  10  specific  condi- 
tions to  be  required  of  recipients  were  added  to  the 
bill.  We  have  found  over  the  years  that  these  re- 
quirements are  not  always  practical  under  the 
conditions  of  the  present  world,  when  a  significant 
part  of  our  effort  must  be  directed  to  strengthen- 
ing the  internal  security  of  nations  understand- 
ably concerned  about  their  newly  acquired  sover- 
eignty. You  will  find  therefore  that  in  the  bill 
before  you  those  conditions  having  political  impli- 
cations have  been  omitted.  Others  are  retained 
to  assure  the  proper  use  of  aid  provided. 

Finally,  as  part  of  the  greater  measure  of  sepa- 
ration of  economic  and  military  assistance,  the 
contingency  fund  as  proposed  in  this  bill  will  be 
limited  to  the  economic  program.  In  order  to 
provide  added  capacity  for  the  military  program 
to  meet  important  needs,  a  new  provision  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  possible  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program  to  draw  down  up  to  $400  million  in 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  and  services  in  any 
fiscal  year.    This  provision  may  be  used  only  when 
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the  President  personally  determines  it  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  We  can  be 
sure  that  this  provision  will  only  be  used  after 
the  President  has  carefully  considered  the  relative 
needs  of  our  entire  defense  effort.  Any  such 
actions  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress 
and  will  be  subject  to  reimbursement  from  sub- 
sequent appropriations  for  military  assistance. 

Conclusion 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  Com- 
munist imperialism,  our  survival  as  a  nation  calls 
for  the  deepest  awareness  of  our  peril  and  for 
the  most  determined  action  by  ourselves  and 
with  our  allies  to  defend  our  freedom.  Yet  there 
is  much  more  to  the  world  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
world  of  infinite  opportunity,  of  great  hope.  It 
is  a  world  where  more  people  of  more  nations 
have  achieved  independence  than  in  all  history. 
It  is  a  world  where  peoples  have  come  to  realize 
that  progress  is  possible  and  where  the  deter- 
mination for  progress  is  intensely  held. 

Here  is  opportunity,  the  opportunity  to  lead 
for  all  free  peoples  a  movement  for  progress  in 
freedom.  This  is  not  a  defensive  policy ;  it  is  not 
a  reaction  to  the  action  of  others.  It  is  a  policy 
we  ourselves  chose  to  follow  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  point  4,  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
It  is  a  policy  in  which  we  are  joined  by  and  can 
expect  the  help  of  our  allies. 

Conceived  and  maintained  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
over  the  years,  it  is  a  policy  which  is  both  right 
and  necessary.  We  should  have  no  illusions  about 
the  revolution  of  progress  now  going  on.  The 
people  of  the  developing  countries  are  moving. 
They  will  have  material  progress.  The  question 
is  how.  They  see  on  the  one  hand  what  has  been 
and  is  being  accomplished  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China.  But  they  will  not  choose 
the  route  of  totalitarianism  if  they  have  a  choice. 
We  and  other  nations  can  and  must  provide  that 
choice. 

The  alternative  is  unacceptable.  It  will  mean 
a  loss  of  freedom  for  one  free  nation  after  an- 
other. It  will  mean  a  gradual  but  relentless  con- 
striction of  our  own  freedom. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  world  preach 
the  inevitability  of  their  conquest.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  in  any  such  inevitability.  But 
the  Communists,  far  from  relying  on  any  con- 
cept of  inevitability,  are  working  resourcefully 
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and  tirelessly  to  capture  and  manipulate  the  revo- 
lution of  progress  in  the  developing  nations  and 
through  it  the  nations  themselves.  Whether  they 
will  succeed  or  not  is  largely  in  our  hands  and 
the  hands  of  other  free  and  economically  advanced 
nations. 

The  proposals  before  you  are  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  a  firm  and  successful  foreign  policy 
for  our  country  in  the  decade  ahead.  Their 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
provisions  of  the  authority  and  of  the  funds  re- 
quired is  central  to  what  we  can  accomplish.  The 
costs  will  not  be  small — but  what  they  can  ac- 
complish will  be  great.  We  can  afford  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done.  As  I  have  said  before,  what  we( 
cannot  afford  is  to  fail  to  undertake  the  effort— 
and  a  sufficient  effort.  , 

I  urge  you  to  grant  our  request  for  funds — and 
all  of  them — to  give  us  the  freedom  to  act  with 
assurance  and  continuity.  We  ask  you  to  pas^ 
upon  this  program  with  the  same  sense  of  gravity 
in  which  we  have  proposed  it,  and  we  assure  you 
that  we  will  accept  your  grant  of  authority  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility  and  dedication,! 
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U.S.  and  Congolese  Presidents 
Hold  Talks  at  Washington 

President  FuTbert  Youlou  of  the  Republic  o) 
Congo  (Brazzaville)  made  an  informal  visit  to 
the  United  States  June  8-13.  Following  is  the 
text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Youlou  after  their  dis- 
cussions at  Washington  on  June  8,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  members  of  President  Youlou's  party 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  8 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Youlou  me 
today  and  discussed  problems  of  joint  interest ' 
their  governments.  The  ties  that  bind  the  Reput 
lie  of  Congo  to  the  United  States  were  stress© 
including  their  common  links  with  the  European 
continent  and  western  civilization. 

President  Youlou  stressed  that  his  visit  to  tltf 
United  States  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
immediate  financial  assistance  but  the  two  Presi 
dents  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Congo  and  long-range  economic 
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development  of  that  country.  A  great  part  of  the 
economic  discussion  between  President  Kennedy 
(and  President  Youlou  centered  on  the  future 
hydro-electric  development  of  the  Congo  which 
will  provide  the  basis  of  a  planned  industrial 
expansion. 

In  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  and  of  the 
world,  they  found  that  they  had  a  common  ap- 
:  proach  to  the  problems  of  the  free  world. 

President  Youlou  gave  President  Kennedy  his 
impressions  on  the  way  of  preserving  and  develop- 
ing the  traditional  heritage  of  the  western  civili- 
zation in  Africa. 

MEMBERS  OF  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  6 
'(press  release  370)  that  the  following  would  ac- 
company President  Youlou  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States : 

'Emmanuel  Damongo  Dadet,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic 

of  Congo 
Germain  Bicoumat,  Minister  of  Public  Works 
Parcel  Kibangou,  Deputy  in  the  National  Assembly  and 
]    Senator  of  the  French  Community 
roseph  Pouabou,  Director  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Smile  Montagne,  Director  of  Finances 
'5ylvain  Bemba,  Chief  of  the  Financial  Cabinet 
-faurice  Bat,  Chief  of  Protocol  and  Security 
jlarc  Dhellot,  Private  Secretary  to  President  Youlou 
mdre  Gamier,  Counselor  to  the  Presidency 
itobert  Lefevre,  Adviser  to  President  Youlou 
|it.  Albert  Sita,  Congolese  Army,  Aide-de-Camp. 

I.S.  Places  Further  Restrictions 
n  Shipments  to  Congo 

'ress  release  373  dated  June  8 

,  The  United  States  Government  has  placed  fur- 
ler  restrictions  on  shipments  of  supplies  that 
)uld  be  used  for  military  purposes  to  any  forces 
|i  the  Congo  [Leopoldville]  except  those  of  the 
!  nited  Nations. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
nended  its  export  control  regulations,  effective 


June  9,  to  extend  validated  licensing  controls  to 
those  types  of  front-  and  rear- wheel-drive  vehicles 
suitable  for  off-the-road  transportation  of  troops 
and  weapons,  even  though  not  strictly  of  military 
design.  The  Department  of  Commerce  transpor- 
tation controls  were  also  modified  to  add  vehicles 
of  this  type  to  the  list  of  items  which  United 
States-registered  ships  and  aircraft  may  not 
transport  to  the  Congo  without  license.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  has  also 
issued  instructions  designed  to  keep  foreign  ex- 
cess military  property  and  United  States  military 
assistance  program  property  from  going  to  any 
party  in  the  Congo  other  than  the  United  Nations 
forces. 

On  April  15  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  1  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  Asian  and  African  nations  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  calling  on  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  "necessary  and  effective 
measures  .  .  .  immediately  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  arms,  military  equipment  and  supplies 
into  the  Congo,  except  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations."  From  the 
onset  of  the  internal  strife  in  the  Congo  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
supply  arms,  implements  of  war,  or  equipment 
designed  for  military  use  to  any  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  strife.  However,  in  the  desire  of 
acting  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  resolution,  the  United  States  Government 
has  taken  additional  steps  designed  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  Congo,  except  for  the  use 
of  the  United  Nations  forces,  of  other  commodities 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  might 
be  put  to  direct  military  use. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
the  actions  it  has  taken  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  Congo  and  of  world  peace  and  hopes 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  will  re- 
act to  the  April  15  resolution  in  a  similar  spirit. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1961,  p.  784. 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  An  Article-by- Article 
Analysis  in  Layman's  Language 

by  Honore  M.  Catudal 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

What  Is  GATT? 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
or  GATT,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  is  an  inter- 
national trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Virtually  all  of  the  important  trading  nations 
of  the  free  world  participate  in  the  GATT. 

A  technical  and  complex  document,  because  the 
problems  of  international  trade  are  technical  and 
complex,  the  GATT  can  be  reduced  to  three  simple 
essentials.  It  consists,  first,  of  "schedules"  or  lists 
of  tariff  "concessions"  (i.e.  named  products  for 
which  maximum  tariff  treatment  has  been  agreed 
upon),  with  separate  schedules  for  each  "contract- 
ing party"  (i.e.  signatory  or  participating  coun- 
try) .  Second,  there  is  a  code  of  agreed  principles 
and  rules  governing  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Third,  through  peri- 
odic meetings  of  representatives  of  the  participat- 
ing countries,  GATT  provides  a  broad  interna- 
tional forum  for  the  friendly  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  mutual  problems  of  international  trade. 

The  General  Agreement  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive agreement  ever  concluded  for  the  reduction 
of  barriers  to,  and  hence  for  the  expansion  of, 


•  Mr.  Catudal  is  an  adviser  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  second  part  of  this  article,  cover- 
ing Articles  XVI  through  XXXV  of  the 
General  Agreement,  will  appear  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  July  3, 1961. 


international  trade,  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  participating  countries,  to  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  to  the  volume  of  trade  affected. 

Thirty-nine  countries  are  now  full  contracting 
parties  to  the  GATT,  and  in  addition  several  other 
countries  also  participate  in  their  work  under 
special,  temporary  arrangements.  Besides  thtJ 
United  States,  the  contracting  parties  include  thej 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  most  of 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  a  numbei 
of  Latin  American,  African,  and  Asiatic  countries,' 
including  Japan.  These  countries  together  ac< 
count  for  over  80  percent  of  the  international  trade 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  include  about  60,000  items  in  the, 
tariff  classifications  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
cover  more  than  half  of  the  world's  total  foreign 
trade.  These  tariff  concessions  include  reductions 
in  import  duties  or  commitments  to  "bind"  (i.e.  tc 
"freeze"  or  agree  not  to  increase)  specified 
duties  or  duty-free  treatment  and,  in  some  cases 
the  complete  elimination  of  duties  or  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  tariff  preferences. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  GATT  provide  £ 
framework  or  code  of  principles  and  rules  to  safe 
guard  the  tariff  concessions  against  nullification 
or  impairment  by  other  restrictive  devices  and  tc 
supplement  the  tariff  concessions  by  relaxing  othei 
barriers  to  international  trade.  These  provisions 
include  such  basic  rules  as  most-favored-natioi 
treatment  (i.e.  equal  treatment  or  nondiscrimina 
tion)  for  all  contracting  parties  in  tariff,  customs, 
and  tax  matters,  and  a  general  prohibition  o^ 
quantitative  import  and  export  restrictions  (e.g 
quotas)  against  the  trade  of  other  contracting 
parties.      There    are   agreed    qualifications    anc 
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exceptions  to  the  general  rules  under  certain  care- 
fully defined  circumstances.  The  general  provi- 
sions also  deal  with  procedural  matters,  such  as 
the  geographic  areas  covered  by  GATT,  the  ac- 
cession of  new  countries,  amendments,  the  termi- 
nation or  waiver  of  obligations,  consultation, 
administration,  and  various  other  matters  rela- 
vant  to  the  agreement  as  a  whole. 

Genesis  and  Development  of  GATT 

From  1934  to  World  War  II  the  United  States 
used  the  authority  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  to  negotiate  bilateral  trade  agreements.  In 
some  10  years  such  agreements  were  concluded 
with  29  countries.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
these  bilateral  trade  agreements  helped  to  slow 
down  the  worldwide  trend  toward  ever  higher 
barriers  to  trade. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  reduction 
of  world  trade  barriers  and  that  the  bilateral 
agreement  had  serious  limitations  as  a  method  of 
effecting  further  important  reductions. 

This  was  especially  true  as  regards  barriers 
other  than  tariffs.  For  example,  import  quotas, 
which  had  become  widespread  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  were  being  used  or 
held  in  readiness  by  many  countries  as  a  bargain- 
ing weapon  or  threat  against  the  use  of  quotas  by 
other  countries.  Significant  limitations  could  not 
)e  agreed  to  in  such  fields  until  most  or  all  im- 
portant trading  countries  were  ready  to  under- 
ake  similar  obligations  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Even  in  the  field  of  tariffs  it  was  clear  that  bi- 
ateral  agreements  could  not  achieve  the  needed 
eductions.  Countries  tended  to  hold  back  tariff 
oncessions  for  fear  that  other  countries  not  party 

0  such  agreements  would  obtain  benefits  without 
■ring  concessions  or  assuming  corresponding 
bligations. 

Furthermore,  the  process  of  negotiating  bilat- 
ral  agreements  one  by  one  with  each  country 
?as  extremely  time-consuming.  At  the  end  of 
lie  war  there  was  a  pressing  need  to  get  agreement 
mong  as  many  nations  as  possible  in  order  fur- 
jier  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic conflicts  which  would  inevitably  arise  if 
[ich  country  were  left  to  deal  with  its  own  diffi- 
iilties  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  its  action 

1  other  countries.  Some  other  technique  which 
>ould  achieve  broader  and  faster  results  than  bi- 
i.teral  trade  agreements  was  clearly  needed. 
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To  meet  these  difficulties  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  developing  a  "multilateral"  (i.e. 
many-country,  as  opposed  to  the  "bilateral"  or 
two-country)  approach  to  the  solution  of  inter- 
national trade  problems.    After  several  years  of 
intensive  preparation  both  here  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding  6   months    of    continuous    negotiations 
among  23  countries  at  Geneva  in  1947,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  completed 
on  October  30, 1947,  and  came  into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  as  a  "provisional"  or  interim  under- 
taking by  eight  important  trading  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.    Since  that  time  many 
more  countries  have  agreed  to  apply  the  GATT 
and   several   new   rounds   of   intergovernmental 
tariff  negotiations  have  taken  place — at  Annecy, 
France,  in  1949,  at  Torquay,  England,  in  1950-51, 
and  again  at  Geneva  in  1955  and  1956.    At  the 
present  time  (early  1961)  another  general  tariff 
conference  is  taking  place  at  Geneva.1 

Today  39  countries  are  full  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement,  others  are  in  the 
process  of  accession,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries participate  on  an  interim  basis  or  have  be- 
come associated  with  it.  The  steady  growth  of 
this  unique  international  cooperative  association 
reflects  the  increasing  worldwide  acceptance  of 
the  principles  and  aims  of  the  GATT  and  the 
widely  held  realization  that  GATT's  practical, 
commonsense  approach  and  working  methods  are 
achieving  good  results. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Authority 

The  United  States  is  taking  part  in  the  1960-61 
GATT  tariff  conference  at  Geneva,  as  it  has  in 
previous  trade  agreement  negotiations,  under  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  and  in  accordance  with  several 
Executive  orders  issued  by  the  President. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  extended 
and  amended,  gives  the  President  limited  au- 
thority to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  whereby  the  United  States 
agrees  to  modify,  or  to  bind  against  increase, 
tariff  duties  applying  to  specified  imported  prod- 
ucts in  return  for  similar  concessions  by  foreign 
countries  on  products  exported  by  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 

1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Catudal  on  "The  1960-61  GATT 
Tariff  Conference,"  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1960,  p.  291. 
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The  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

At  the  present  time  (June  1961)  there  are  39 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade : 


Australia 

Italy 

Austria 

Japan 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Malaya 

Burma 

Netherlands 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Ceylon 

Nicaragua 

Chile 

Nigeria 

Cuba 

Norway 

Czechoslovakia 

Pakistan 

Denmark 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Finland 

Federation  of 

France 

Sierra  Leone 

Germany,  Federal 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

Sweden 

Ghana 

Turkey 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Haiti 

United  States  of  America 

India 

Uruguay 

Indonesia 

1958  (Public  Law  85-686),  extending  the  author- 
ity until  June  30, 1962,  the  President  is  authorized 
generally  to  reduce  U.S.  duties,  in  annual  stages, 
by  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  rates  existing 
on  July  1,  1958.  Alternatively,  he  may  reduce 
any  rate  of  duty  by  2  percentage  points  ad  valo- 
rem, and  he  may  reduce  to  50  percent  ad  valorem 
any  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  50  percent.  The  law 
also  authorizes  him  to  agree  to  bind  duty-free 
treatment  for  articles  on  the  free  list  and  to  bind 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  imported 
goods.  The  1958  act  likewise  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  increase  tariff  rates  up  to  50  percent  above 
the  rates  existing  on  July  1, 1934;  generally  speak- 
ing, these  latter  are  the  rates  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.2 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  President  is  assisted 
by  a  network  of  interdepartmental  committees,  so 
organized  as  to  make  available  to  him  information 
and  advice  from  all  Departments  and  agencies  of 


2  For  a  two-part  article  by  Mr.  Catudal  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  22,  1958,  p.  1013,  and  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1050. 
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the  Government  concerned  with  foreign  trade — 
from  the  technical  level  up  to  the  Cabinet  and 
from  interested  persons  and  organizations,  as  well 
as  the  general  public.  Three  principal  interde- 
partmental committees  have  been  established  by 
Executive  order,  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments, the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, and  the  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee.3 

Summary  of  General  Provisions  and  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application 

Before  beginning  an  article-by-article  analysis 
of  GATT,  it  will  be  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  a 
summary  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  General 
Agreement  and  the  Protocol  of  Provisional 
Application. 

The  general  provisions  of  GATT  are  divided 
into  a  preamble  and  three  parts,  as  follows : 

1.  The  preamble  states  the  broad  objectives  of 
the  agreement. 

2.  Part  I  gives  legal  effect  to  the  schedules  of 
tariff  concessions  and  lays  down  the  basic  rule  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  or  nondiscrimina- 
tion, in  tariff  and  customs  matters  generally 
(articles  I  and  II). 

3.  Part  II  covers  trade  barriers  other  than 
tariffs,  including  internal  taxes,  quotas,  and  cus- 
toms formalities,  as  well  as  the  "escape  clause," 
general  exceptions,  etc.     (articles  III-XXIII). 

4.  Part  III  deals  mainly  with  procedural  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  territorial  application  and  admin- 
istration of  GATT,  its  definitive  entry  into  force, 
amendments,  the  accession  of  new  contracting 
parties,  the  modification  of  schedides,  with- 
drawal from  the  agreement,  etc.  (articles 
XXIV-XXXV). 

The  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  of 
October  30, 1947,  is  the  formal  instrument  or  docu- 
ment whereby  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries which  took  part  in  the  original  GATT 
negotiations  undertake  to  apply  the  General 
Agreement.  In  substance,  in  this  protocol  the 
signatory  countries  agree  to  apply  provisionally 

(a)  parts  I  and  III  of  the  General  Agreement  and 

(b)  part  II  of  the  GATT  to  the  fullest  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  legislation  existing  on  October 


3  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Catudal  on  "How  a  Trade  Agree- 
ment Is  Made,"  see  ibid.,  Feb.  24,  1958,  p.  286.  This  arti- 
cle gives  detailed  information  concerning  the  interdepart- 
mental trade  agreements  organization  and  procedures. 
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30,  1947.  Such  provisional  application  may  be 
withdrawn  upon  60  days'  notice  by  a  country  de- 
siring to  terminate  its  GATT  obligations.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  contracting  parties, 
under  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application, 
undertake  to  put  into  effect  the  schedules  of  tariff 
concessions  and  to  grant  general  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  on  and  after  agreed  dates  but  are 
not  required  immediately  to  make  changes  in  their 
existing  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
GATT  provisions  relating  to  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers (e.g.  quotas),  and,  finally,  that  they  may 
withdraw  from  GATT  on  60  days'  notice. 

Since  the  original  GATT  negotiations  in  1947, 
new  contracting  parties  acceding  to  the  General 
Agreement  have,  in  subsequent  protocols  or  other 
instruments,  undertaken  to  apply  GATT  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way  as  set  forth  in  the  1947 
Protocol  of  Provisional  Application. 

In  1954-55  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  all  the 
general  provisions  of  GATT  was  undertaken  at 
Geneva   by   representatives   of   the   contracting 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  agree- 
ment and  making  it  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  system  of  world 
trade.     After  months  of  intensive  intergovern- 
mental negotiations,  this  review  resulted  in  the 
drawing  up  of  several  protocols  to  amend  various 
provisions.     In  accordance  with  the  terms  for 
amending  GATT  contained  in  article  XXX,  some 
of  these  amendments  could  not  become  effective 
until  accepted  or  ratified  by  all  the  contracting 
parties,  while  other  amendments  were  to  go  into 
jffect  for  those  parties  accepting  them  upon  ac- 
ceptance by  two-thirds  of  the  contracting  parties. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  amendments  drawn 
ip  at  the  1954-55  review  session  were  of  the  latter 
and  and  became  effective  for  two-thirds  of  the 
»ntracting  parties,  including  the  United  States, 
>n  October  7, 1957. 

The  article-by-article  analysis  of  the  provisions 
1  the  General  Agreement  which  follows  is  based 
n  the  text  of  the  GATT  as  amended  to  include 
[he  amendments  which  became  effective  for  the 
'Jnited  States  on  October  7,  1957,  and  February 
15,  1961." 


ARTICLE-BY-ARTICLE  ANALYSIS' 


Preamble 


'  This  amended  text  is  printed  in  The  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Department  of  State  pub- 
jcation  7182,  which  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
[Washington  25,  D.C. 
i 
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The  introductory  statement,  or  preamble,  of  the 
GATT  names  the  23  countries  which  participated 
in  the  original  GATT  negotiations  in  1947.    It 
sets  forth  the  broad  objectives  of  international 
trade,  i.e.  raising  standards  of  living,  increasing 
employment  and  real  incomes,  developing  the  use 
of  the  world's  resources,  and  expanding  the  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  goods.    The  preamble 
then  states  that  the  contracting  parties,  desiring 
to  contribute  to  these  objectives  by  entering  into 
reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ments directed  to  the  substantial  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  international  trade,  have 
agreed  to  the  tariff  concessions  and  general  pro- 
visions of  the  GATT. 

Part  I — Tariffs  and  Preferences 

Article  I:  General  Most-Favored-Nation  Treat- 
ment 

Article  I  incorporates  one  of  the  key  principles 
on  which  the  GATT  is  founded,  namely,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  contracting  parties  shall  conduct 
their  commercial  relations  with  each  other  on  the 
general  basis  of  equality  of  treatment  or  non- 
discrimination.   This  pledge  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  customs  matters  has  become  known  in  com- 
mercial   negotiations    between    nations    as    the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause.    It  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  American  tariff  policy 
since  1923,  when  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  with  the  approval  of  President  Harding, 
initiated  a  program  for  the  negotiation  of  com- 
mercial treaties  containing  that  clause.    The  un- 
conditional most-favored-nation  policy  was  re- 
affirmed in  substance  by  Congress  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934. 


5  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  a 
technical  and  complex  legal  document.  In  this  article- 
by-article  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  GATT,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  an  accurate  statement. 
However,  since  the  main  purpose  has  been  to  explain  the 
provisions  in  nontechnical  language  which  the  layman  or 
nonexpert  can  understand  without  difficulty,  it  seems 
prudent  to  mention  that  this  explanation  is  in  no  sense 
to  be  regarded  as  an  official  interpretation  of  the  articles 
of  the  GATT.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  actual  text 
of  the  General  Agreement. 
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Article  I  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  trade  of 
each  contracting  party  is  to  be  treated  no  less 
favorably  than  that  of  any  other  country,  with 
certain  specified,  customary  exceptions. 

First,  the  article  provides  that  each  contracting 
party  shall  accord  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
generally  to  the  products  of  all  other  contracting 
parties  with  respect  to  import  and  export  duties 
and  subsidiary  charges,  rules  and  formalities  in 
connection  with  importation  and  exportation,  and 
internal  taxes  and  other  internal  regulations. 

Excepted  from  the  general  most-favored- 
nation  commitment  are  certain  specified  import 
tariff  preferences  of  long  standing.  These  in- 
clude preferences  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  such  preferences  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  other 
regional  preferences  listed  in  the  annexes.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  the  permitted  margins  of 
preference  may  not  be  increased  above  those  exist- 
ing on  specified  base  dates. 

Note:  It  should  be  observed  that  the  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  extend  to  export  taxes 
as  well  as  to  import  duties  but  that  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions or  preferences  permitted  with  regard  to 
export  taxes.  In  the  past,  export  taxes  have 
sometimes  been  used  to  restrict  or  divert  exports 
of  certain  raw  materials. 

Article  II:  Schedules  of  Concessions 

Article  II  incorporates,  as  a  legal  and  integral 
part  of  the  agreement,  the  concessions  (i.e.  prin- 
cipally reductions  or  bindings  of  import  duties) 
set  forth  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  article  provides  generally  that  the  products 
listed  in  the  schedules  will  not  be  subject  to 
ordinary  customs  duties  higher  than  those  speci- 
fied in  the  schedules  and,  in  addition,  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  supplementary  charges  on  importa- 
tion higher  than  those  in  force  at  the  time  the 
concessions  were  negotiated,  or  required  to  be 
imposed  thereafter  by  laws  in  force  at  that  time. 
However,  this  general  undertaking  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  imposition  on  imports  of  (a)  internal 
revenue  taxes  at  the  same  rates  as  those  applicable 
to  like  domestic  products;  (b)  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duties;  and  (c)  reasonable  fees  for 
services,  such  as  for  documentation. 

Article  II  also  establishes  rules  to  safeguard  the 
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concessions  against  adverse  changes  in  methods 
of  tariff  valuation  or  currency  conversion  and  in 
tariff  classifications.  It  also  permits  increases  in 
specific  duties  in  the  event  of  currency  deprecia- 
tion, provided  the  increases  do  not  impair  the 
concessions. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  that  the  annexed  tariff 
schedules  are  made  a  part  of  part  I  of  GATT. 

Part  II — Nontariff  Barriers 

Article  III:  National  Treatment  on  Internal 
Taxation  and  Regulation 

Article  III  lays  down  another  important  basic 
principle  of  the  GATT,  namely,  that  internal 
taxes  and  other  internal  regulations  should  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tariff  protection.  With- 
out such  a  rule,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  impair 
the  tariff  concessions  by  imposing  more  burden- 
some excise  taxes  or  other  internal  regulations  on. 
imports  than  on  similar  domestic  products. 

The  article  provides  that  products  imported 
from  the  territory  of  any  contracting  party  shall 
not  be  subject  to  higher  internal  taxes  than  are  ap- 
plicable to  like  domestic  products.  This  provision, 
does  not  limit  the  height  of  internal  taxes,  and  con- 
tracting parties  remain  free  to  impose  such  taxes 
at  whatever  levels  they  consider  appropriate  so 
long  as  they  are  not  higher  for  imports  than  for 
domestic  products. 

Article  III  also  provides  that  internal  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  more  burdensome  on  imported 
products  than  on  like  domestic  products.  Such 
internal  regulations  include  those  affecting  the 
sale,  purchase,  transportation,  distribution,  or  use 
of  imported  products  within  the  importing 
country. 

An  important  provision  of  article  III  covers 
internal  quantitative  or  "mixing"  regulations 
which  require  the  use  of  a  specified  minimum  of 
domestic  products  in  relation  to  imported  prod- 
ucts. A  typical  example  of  a  "mixing"  regulation 
is  the  requirement  in  some  countries  that  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  domestic  wheat  be  used  in  mill- 
ing flour,  thus  effectively  cutting  down  the  use 
of  imported  wheat  even  if  the  latter  costs  less. 
The  article  contains  provisions  which  in  effect 
prevent  contracting  parties  from  adopting  new 
mixing  regulations  in  the  future  and,  while  per- 
mitting the  continuance  of  mixing  regulations 
existing  on  specified  dates,  prevent  them  from 
being  made  more  restrictive  against  imports.   The 
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article  also  specifies  that  the  quantity  of  the  im- 
ported product  permitted  to  be  used  under  a  mix- 
ing regulation  must  be  open  to  competition  from 
all  foreign  suppliers  and  cannot  be  allocated,  or 
divided  up,  among  particular  countries. 

Article  III  does  not  apply  to  the  procurement 
by  governmental  agencies  of  goods  purchased  for 
governmental  purposes.  It  is  also  made  clear  that 
the  article  is  not  intended  to  prevent  subsidies  to 
domestic  producers,  including  the  governmental 
purchase  of  domestic  products  at  higher  prices 
than  those  prevailing  for  imported  products. 

There  is  also  recognition  that  price-control 
measures  can  be  applied  in  a  manner  which  is 
detrimental  to  supplying  countries,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  applying  such  measures,  contracting 
parties  are  to  seek  to  avoid  such  prejudicial  effects. 

Article  IV:  Motion  Picture  Films 

Article  IV  is,  in  effect,  an  exception  to  the 
''mixing,"  or  internal  quantitative,  provisions  of 
article  III  and  permits  the  fixing  of  "screen 
quotas,"  whereby  countries  may  reserve  a  portion 
)f  screen  time  in  their  theaters  for  showing 
lomestic  films.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
creen  quotas  must  be  established  on  an  annual 
tod  individual  theater  basis.  Moreover,  screen 
ime  which  is  not  reserved  for  domestic  films  may 
iot  be  allocated  among  foreign  supplying 
ountries,  although  there  is  a  minor  exception  for 
situation  existing  on  April  10, 1947. 

Note  :  This  article  recognizes  that  the  economic 
eculiarities  of  the  motion  picture  trade  make  im- 
port duties  generally  unsuitable  as  a  protective 
evice  for  the  development  of  domestic  motion 
icture  industries  for  cultural  or  other  reasons, 
Jcause  the  real  value  of  a  film  is  its  earning  power 
'ter  it  has  passed  through  customs  and  is  shown 
.  the  theaters  of  the  country. 

rticle  V:  Freedom  of  Transit 

Article  V  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  been 
uch  more  common  in  commercial  negotiations 
Itween  European  countries  than  in  American 
lactice,  although  provisions  of  this  kind  have 
ftnetimes  been  included  in  our  bilateral  commer- 
(jil  treaties  and  trade  agreements.  This  article 
lovides  for  freedom  of  movement  through  the 
tiTitory  of  each  contracting  party  for  goods  and 
« their  means  of  transport  which  are  destined  to 
J  come  from  the  territories  of  any  other  contract- 
it?  party.    Such  "traffic  in  transit"  must  be  per- 
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mitted  to  move  via  the  most  convenient  routes,  is 
to  be  exempt  from  customs  or  transit  duties,  and 
may  not  be  subjected  to  any  unnecessary  delays  or 
restrictions.  Charges  and  regulations  on  such 
traffic  must  be  reasonable,  and  each  contracting 
party  must  accord  to  other  contracting  parties 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to 
such  charges  and  regulations. 

One  section  of  this  article  deals  with  goods 
which  have  been  in  transit,  as  distinguished  from 
goods  in  transit  (paragraph  6) .  It  provides  gen- 
erally that  each  contracting  party  shall  treat 
goods  which  enter  its  territory  after  passing  in 
transit  through  the  territory  of  another  contract- 
ing party  no  less  favorably  than  it  would  treat  the 
goods  if  imported  directly.  An  important  qualifi- 
cation, however,  permits  contracting  parties  to 
continue  to  apply  existing  direct-consignment  re- 
quirements for  purposes  of  preferential  duties  and 
of  tariff  valuation. 

Finally,  aircraft  is  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  article,  since  this  matter  is  usually  covered 
by  special  agreements  between  nations'  relating 
solely  to  aircraft. 

Article   VI:   Antidumping   and   Countervailing 
Duties 

Article  VI  recognizes  that  "dumping"  (i.  e.  the 
practice  of  exporting  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
their  normal  domestic  value)  is  objectionable  if  it 
threatens  or  causes  material  injury  to  an  estab- 
lished industry,  or  retards  the  establishment  of  an 
industry,  in  the  territory  of  another  contracting 
party.    It  recognizes  the  right  of  a  country  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  injury  from  dumping  or  sub- 
sidization through  the  imposition  of  antidumping 
or  countervailing  duties.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
article  establishes  rules  designed  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  antidumping  and  countervailing  duties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper  normal  competition  in 
international  trade. 

Antidumping  duties  may  not  be  imposed  unless 
the  goods  are  sold  for  export  at  a  price  below  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  exporting  country,  nor  may  the  anti- 
dumping duty  be  greater  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  domestic  price  exceeds  the  export  price. 
(Note  :  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  provision  is 
also  made  for  cases  where  there  is  no  domestic 
market  price,  in  the  technical  sense.) 
Countervailing  duties  may  be  imposed  only  to 
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offset  subsidies  or  bounties  on  production  or  ex- 
port, and  they  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  or  bounty. 

The  exemption  of  exported  products  from  in- 
ternal taxes  imposed  in  the  exporting  country  on 
products  destined  for  home  consumption  (this  is  a 
normal  practice  in  many  countries,  e.g.  the  excise 
tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  cigarettes  in  the 
United  States)  may  not  be  made  the  basis  for  levy- 
ing either  antidumping  or  countervailing  duties.  ^ 
Products  may  not  be  subjected  to  both  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties  to  compensate 
for  the  same  situation. 

As  a  general  rule,  neither  antidumping  nor 
countervailing  duties  may  be  imposed  unless  the 
dumping  or  subsidization,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
found  to  be  causing  or  threatening  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  in  the  importing  country.  How- 
ever, provision  is  also  made  for  the  use  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties  by  an  importing 
country  in  order  to  protect  from  injury  or  threat 
of  injury  the  industry  of  a  third  country  export- 
ing the  product  to  its  markets. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  article  establishes 
a  presumption  against  imposing  countervailing 
duties  in  cases  where  the  subsidy  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  a  special  stabilization  system  conform- 
ing to  certain  specified  conditions. 

Article  VII:  Valuation  for  Customs  Purposes 

While  article  VII  does  not  purport  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  tariff  valuation  for  all  con- 
tracting parties,  it  does  set  out  certain  general 
principles  of  valuation  for  customs  purposes 
which  the  contracting  parties  recognize  as  a  desir- 
able objective  or  goal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  general 
principles  is  the  principle  that  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods  for  customs  purposes  (i.e.  "dutiable 
value")  should  be  based  on  the  "actual  value"  of 
the  goods  and  not  on  arbitrary  or  fictitious  values 
nor  on  the  value  of  national  goods  (i.e.  domesti- 
cally produced  goods)  in  the  importing  country. 
"Actual  value"  is  not  a  technical  or  lawyer's  term 
but  means  generally  the  price  at  which  such  or 
like  goods  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  fully 
competitive  conditions,  or  the  nearest  ascertain- 
able equivalent  of  such  price  or  value. 

Another  principle  states  that,  where  goods  are 
exempted  in  the  exporting  country  from  internal 
taxes  applicable  to  sales  for  home  consumption, 
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such  taxes  should  not  be  included  in  dutiable 
value  in  the  importing  country. 

Provision  is  made  in  article  VII  that  where  a 
foreign  currency  must  be  converted  into  a  do- 
mestic currency,  in  order  to  ascertain  dutiable 
value,  the  conversion  rates  are  ordinarily  to  be 
based  on  the  par  values  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund ;  where  such  par  value  is  not  used,  the 
conversion  rate  is  to  reflect  effectively  the  current 
values  of  the  currencies  in  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

The  article  also  establishes  the  principle  that 
valuation  methods  should  be  stable  and  should  be 
given  sufficient  publicity  to  enable  traders  to  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  accuracy  the  dutiable  value 
of  imported  goods. 

Article  VIII:   Customs  Fees  and  Formalities 

Article  VIII  is  directed  at  simplifying  and  min- 
imizing customs  formalities  and  subsidiary  charges 
(i.e.  charges  other  than  duties  and  internal- 
revenue  taxes) . 

First,  it  establishes  the  rule  that  subsidiary  fees 
and  charges  on  imports  and  exports  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  approximate  cost  of  services  rendered 
and  are  not  to  be  used  for  protective  or  fiscal  pur- 
poses. There  is  recognition  of  the  need  for  reduce 
ino-  the  number  and  diversity  of  subsidiary  fee? 

to 

and  charges. 

The  article  also  states  the  principle  that  cus- 
toms formalities,  including  documentation  re- 
quirements, should  be  decreased  and  simplified 

Contracting  parties  undertake  not  to  impost 
substantial  penalties  for  minor  breaches  of  cus 
toms  regulations,  such  as  clerical  errors  ir 
documentation. 

Finally,  the  article  lists  a  number  of  the  mort 
usual  kinds  of  customs  matters,  such  as  consulai 
invoices  and  other  documentation,  relative^  t< 
which  fees  should  be  placed  on  a  cost-of-service 
basis  and  formalities  reduced  and  simplified. 

Article  IX:  Marks  of  Origin 

In  article  IX  contracting  parties  recognize  tha 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  markinj 
of  imported  goods  to  indicate  their  origin  ma- 
cause  difficulties  and  inconveniences  to  the  trad 
of  exporting  countries  and  hence  should  be  re 
duced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  protec 
tion  of  consumers  against  fraudulent  or  mislead 
ing  marking. 

Accordingly,  the  article  provides  for  (a)  most 
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favored-nation  treatment  for  the  products  of  all 
contracting  parties  in  the  application  of  mark- 
ing requirements;  (b)  the  relaxation  of  marking 
regulations,  if  administratively  practicable,  so 
as  to  permit  marking  at  the  time  of  importation; 
(c)  the  elimination  of  marking  requirements 
which  would  seriously  damage  the  goods  or  mate- 
rially reduce  their  value  or  unreasonably  increase 
their  cost;  and  (d)  limitation  of  penalties  for 
noncompliance  with  marking  regulations  to  cases 
of  unreasonable  delay,  deceptive  marks,  or  inten- 
tional omission. 

Included  in  article  IX  is  a  provision  which 
looks  toward  international  cooperation  to  prevent 
the  "pirating"  or  deceptive  use  of  geographical 
trade  names  which  are  distinctive  of  the  products 
of  a  particular  country  or  region. 

Article  X:  Publication  and  Administration  of 
Trade  Regulations 

Article  X  aims  at  assuring  adequate  publicity 
and  fair  administration  of  laws  and  regulations 
iffecting  foreign  trade. 

The  article  provides  for  the  prompt  publication 
>f  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  customs 
■luties  and  other  restrictions  and  regulations  af- 
fecting imports  and  exports,  in  such  a  manner  as 

0  enable  governments  and  traders  to  become  ac- 
[uainted  with  them.  It  provides  that  increases 
n  customs  duties  and  more  burdensome  restric- 
10ns  on  imports  may  not  be  made  retroactive; 
hey  may  not  be  enforced  until  such  measures  have 
een  officially  published. 

Laws  and  regulations  are  to  be  administered  in 
uniform,  impartial,  and  reasonable  manner,  and 
.ie  contracting  parties  undertake  to  maintain 
nbunals  or  other  procedures  designed  to  assure 
ie  impartial  review  and  correction  of  administra- 
ve  action  relating  to  customs  matters. 

Articles  XI  Through  XV:  Quantitative  Restric- 
ons  and  Related  Exchange  Matters 
These  five  articles  (XI  through  XV)  should 

jji  considered  together,  as  well  as  individually. 

|irst,  there  is  a  general  prohibition  against  the 

M  of  quotas,  this  prohibition  then  being  subject 

1  carefully  defined  exceptions  permitting  the  use 
\  quotas  in  certain  circumstances.  Of  these  ex- 
<|ptions,  the  most  important  are  (a)  that  per- 
ttting  use  of  import  quotas  on  agricultural 
Inducts  in  conjunction  with  certain  domestic 
tncultural  programs  and   (b)   that  permitting 
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import  restrictions  to  safeguard  a  country's  ex- 
ternal financial  position  and  balance  of  payments. 
General  rules,  subject  to  specific  exceptions,  pro- 
vide for  the  nondiscriminatory  application  of  per- 
mitted restrictions.  The  relationship  of  the 
GATT  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
also  dealt  with. 

Article  XI:  Elimination  of  Quantitative  Restric- 
tions 

Article  XI  lays  down  a  general  rule  prohibiting 
the  use  of  quantitative  import  and  export  restric- 
tions (e.g.  quotas)  and  sets  out  certain  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  These  exceptions  include  (a) 
export  restrictions  imposed  to  prevent  or  relieve 
critical  shortages  of  foodstuffs  or  other  essential 
commodities;  (b)  import  and  export  restrictions 
imposed  in  connection  with  grading  or  marketing 
standards;  and  (c)  import  restrictions  on  agricul- 
tural or  fisheries  products  where  such  restrictions 
are  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  domestic  mar- 
keting or  production  restriction  programs,  or  for 
the  removal  of  temporary  surpluses. 

The  article  establishes  the  principle  that,  when 
import  restrictions  are  imposed  in  connection  with 
domestic  agricultural  restriction  programs,  the 
import  restrictions  are  not  to  be  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  decrease  the  proportion  or  share  rela- 
tive to  domestic  production  which  imports  might 
normally  be  expected  to  furnish  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions. 

Note:  Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  the  United  States  has 
found  it  necessary  in  a  few  instances  to  impose 
quotas  or  fees  on  imports  of  certain  agricultural 
products  to  prevent  interference  with  its  domes- 
tic agricultural  programs,  particularly  price-sup- 
port programs  which  tend  to  keep  domestic  prices 
above  world  prices  and  thereby  attract  abnormal 
imports.  By  a  decision  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties 6  in  1955,  the  United  States  was  granted  a 
waiver  of  its  obligations  under  GATT  articles  II 
and  XI,  insofar  as  such  obligations  might  be  in- 
consistent with  action  required  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  section  22.  The  waiver  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  consult  with  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  contracting 
parties  affected  by  section  22  actions,  that  parties 

8  When  the  term  "Contracting  Parties"  is  capitalized  it 
refers  to  the  Contracting  Parties  acting  jointly  (see 
art.  XXV).  K 
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adversely  affected  by  action  taken  may  have  re- 
course to  the  nullification  or  impairment  pro- 
cedures of  article  XXIII,  that  the  United  States 
shall  remove  or  relax  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  waiver  as  soon  as  changed  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  that  United  States  action  under  the 
waiver  shall  be  reviewed  annually  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties. 
Article  XII:  Balance-of -Payments  Restrictions 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  in 
article  XI  against  the  use  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  trade,  article  XII  provides  that  a  con- 
tracting party  which  is  in  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  may  impose  import  restrictions  (e.g. 
quotas)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious 
decline  in  its  monetary  reserves  or,  if  its  reserves 
are  already  very  low,  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate 
of  increase  in  them.  Such  import  restrictions  must 
be  relaxed  or  removed  as  the  external  financial 
position  of  the  country  improves. 

Even  when  import  restrictions  are  permitted 
under  this  article,  various  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  interests  of  exporting  coun- 
tries. First,  there  is  the  general  rule  laid  down  in 
article  XIII  for  the  nondiscriminatory  applica- 
tion of  permitted  quantitative  restrictions.  Then 
there  is  a  broad  undertaking  in  article  XII  that 
a  contracting  party  imposing  quantitative  restric- 
tions will  apply  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  commercial  or  economic 
interests  of  other  contracting  parties.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  importation  of  minimum  com- 
mercial quantities  in  order  to  maintain  regular 
trade  channels  and  to  comply  with  patent  and 
trademark  requirements,  etc. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  article  recognizes  the  right 
of  a  country  to  maintain  its  domestic  policies  (even 
if  these  are  responsible  for  the  country's  financial 
difficulties)  and  to  give  priority  to  the  importation 
of  goods  which  it  considers  more  essential  than 
others  (e.g.  food  rather  than  luxuries).  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  article  states  that  con- 
tracting parties,  in  carrying  out  their  domestic 
policies,  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  need  for  main- 
taining or  restoring  equilibrium  in  their  balance 
of  payments  and  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  an 
uneconomic  use  of  productive  resources.  Measures 
adopted  should  be  measures  which  expand  rather 
than  contract  international  trade. 

An  important  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  ex- 
porting countries  is  provided  by  the  consultation 
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procedures  set  up  by  article  XII,  under  which 
import  restrictions  are  reviewed  and  pressure 
exerted  to  assure  compliance  with  the  rules  and 
the  early  relaxation  of  restrictions  that  have  been 
imposed.  A  country  which  imposes  new  restric-; 
tions  or  intensifies  old  ones  is  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Contracting  Parties,  and  a  restricting 
country  must  consult  in  response  to  a  "challenge" 
by  an  adversely  affected  contracting  party.  Fur- 
thermore, all  contracting  parties  still  maintaining 
balance-of-payments  restrictions  under  article 
XII  are  now  required  to  consult  annually,  in  the 
course  of  which  there  is  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  restrictions— the  need  for  them,  their 
conformity  or  deviation  from  the  rules,  and  their 
effect  on  the  trade  of  other  contracting  parties. 
(Note:  Underdeveloped  countries  operate  under 
separate,  but  similar,  provisions  in  article  XVIIl 
which  require  consultations  at  approximately 
2-year  intervals.) 

If,  in  the  course  of  these  consultations,  it  is 
determined  that  restrictions  are  being  applied  in  a 
manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  General 
Agreement  and  are  causing  or  threatening  trad* 
damage  to  other  contracting  parties,  appropriate 
recommendations  must  be  made  for  securing  comi 
pliance  with  the  agreement.  If  these  recommen 
dations  are  not  carried  out  within  a  specified 
period,  "compensatory"  action  may  be  authorizec 
against  the  country  applying  the  restrictions.  Ir 
other  words,  the  Contracting  Parties  may  releast 
an  adversely  affected  contracting  party  from  sucl 
GATT  obligations  toward  the  country  applying 
the  restrictions  as  may  be  appropriate  in  th< 
circumstances. 

Finally,  the  article  provides  that,  if  there  is  f 
persistent  and  widespread  application  of  balance 
of -payments  restrictions,  the  Contracting  Parties 
are  to  initiate  discussions  to  consider  whethei 
other  measures  might  be  taken  to  remove  th< 
underlying  causes  of  the  disequilibrium  which  if 
restricting  international  trade. 

Article  XIII:  Nondiscriminatory  Administration 
of  Quantitative  Restrictions 

Article  XIII  extends  the  principle  of  most 
favored-nation  treatment  (i.e.  nondiscrimination; 
to  the  administration  of  such  quantitative  restric 
tions  as  are  permitted  under  the  GATT. 

First,  a  contracting  party  may  not  restrict  im 
ports  from  or  exports  to  another  GATT  countr; 
unless  it  applies  a  similar  restriction  on  the  lik< 
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product  imported  from  or  exported  to  all  other 
countries. 

Second,  the  article  lays  down  detailed  rules 
aimed  at  assuring,  when  import  restrictions  are 
imposed,  a  distribution  of  trade  in  the  product 
concerned  approaching  as  closely  as  possible  the 
I  shares  which  contracting  parties  would  be  likely 
to  have   in  the  absence  of   restrictions.    These 
rules   include   provisions   for  establishing   total 
!  quotas  wherever  practicable,  giving  notice  of  their 
amounts,  and  allocating  quotas  among  supplying 
countries  either  by  agreement  with  the  interested 
'  countries  or  on  the  basis  of  the  shares  supplied  in 
a  previous  representative  period.    If  import  li- 
censes are  employed  without  a  quota,  these  may 
1  not  require  that  the  goods  be  imported  from  a 
particular  country. 

Provision  is  made  for  furnishing  relevant  in- 
formation concerning  the  administration  of  import 
restrictions,  for  giving  public  notice,  if  quotas  are 
fixed,  of  the  amounts  which  may  be  imported 
during  a  specified  period,  and  for  promptly  in- 
forming supplying  countries  of  the  quotas  allo- 
cated to  them.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
'goods  enroute  at  the  time  a  quota  is  imposed. 

The  selection  of  a  representative  period  as  the 
basis  for  allocating  shares  to  supplying  countries 
is  to  be  made  initially  by  the  country  imposing  the 
quota.  However,  there  is  an  obligation  to  con- 
sult promptly,  upon  request  of  any  substantially 
interested  country,  regarding  the  base  period 
selected  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  alloca- 
tion and  utilization  of  a  quota. 

The  provisions  of  the  article  are  also  made 
ipplicable  to  tariff  quotas  and,  insofar  as  applica- 
ble, the  principles  of  the  article  are  likewise  to 
ipply  to  export  restrictions. 

ilrticle  XIV:'  Exceptions  to  the  Ride  of  Non- 
liscrimination 

Article  XIV,  in  essence,  is  an  exception  to  arti- 
le  XIII.  It  contains  provisions  which  permit,  in 
pecial  circumstances,  the  discriminatory  applica- 
ion  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  utilized  to 
,  rotect  the  balance  of  payments.  With  the  estab- 
shment  of  the  convertibility  of  the  principal  cur- 
acies of  Western  Europe,  beginning  in  Decem- 
m  1958,  the  bulk  of  world  trade  is  now  carried 
!  ti  through  the  use  of  convertible  currencies.  Thus 
|ie  rationale  for  the  application  of  quantitative 

i '  As  amended  on  Feb.  15, 1961. 
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import  restrictions  in  a  discriminatory  manner 
has  disappeared  for  virtually  all  contracting 
parties.  Extensive  progress  has  been  made  by 
contracting  parties  over  the  last  few  years  to  dis- 
mantle the  structure  of  discriminatory  restrictions 
built  up  when  virtually  all  the  important  cur- 
rencies used  in  trade,  except  the  U.S.  dollar,  were 
inconvertible. 

In  the  main,  the  right  to  discriminate  under 
article  XIV  of  the  GATT  is  tied  to  the  right  to 
discriminate  under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Article  XIV 
provides  that  a  country  may  discriminate  (i.e.  de- 
viate from  article  XIII)  in  applying  import  re- 
strictions to  the  extent  that  it  is  permitted  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  discriminate  in 
the  application  of  exchange  restrictions.  In  this 
connection  the  IMF  ruled  in  October  1959 8  that 
"there  is  no  longer  any  balance  of  payments  justi- 
fication for  discrimination  by  members  whose  cur- 
rent receipts  are  largely  in  externally  convertible 
currencies,"  while  recognizing  that,  where  such 
discriminatory  restrictions  have  been  long  main- 
tained, "a  reasonable  amount  of  time  may  be 
needed  fully  to  eliminate  them." 

Article  XV:  Exchange  Arrangements 

Article  XV  deals  mainly  with  the  relationship 
between  the  Contracting  Parties  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  They  are  to  cooperate 
in  order  to  achieve  a  coordinated  policy  with  re- 
spect to  exchange  questions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Fund  and  trade  measures  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

The  Contracting  Parties  are  required  to  consult 
with  the  Fund  when  dealing  with  problems  of 
monetary  reserves,  balances  of  payments,  or 
foreign  exchange  arrangements.  In  such  con- 
sultations the  findings  of  the  Fund  with  respect  to 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  problems  under  con- 
sideration must  be  accepted. 

Contracting  parties  shall  not,  by  exchange  ac- 
tion, frustrate  the  intent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
GATT.  Similarly,  they  are  not  to  frustrate,  by 
trade  action,  the  intent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Fund  agreement. 

The  article  provides  that  a  contracting  party 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Fund  must  either 
become  a  member  or  conclude  a  special  exchange 
agreement  providing  in  part  that  the  objectives 

8  For  complete  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1959,  p.  681. 
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of  the  GATT  will  not  be  frustrated  by  exchange 
action  by  the  country  concerned. 

Finally,  the  article  explicitly  recognizes  the 
right  of  contracting  parties  to  use  exchange  con- 
trols or  restrictions  permitted  by  the  Fund  agree- 
ment or  by  a  special  exchange  agreement  and  to 
employ  trade  controls  or  restrictions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  effective  such  exchange  measures. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  Extension 
and  Amendment  of  P.L.  480 

Statement  hy  Edwin  M.  Martin 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  x 

This  statement  is  concerned  with  title  II  of  S. 
1643.    This  title  would  extend  pertinent  sections 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  until  December  31,  1966,  and  make 
amendments  found  to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  act.    The  act, 
which  has  become  popularly  known  around  the 
world  as  P.L.  480,  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  since 
its  enactment  in  1954.    Under  its  titles  I,  II, 
and  III  a  total  of  about  $7.5  billion  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  have  been  sold  for  local  cur- 
rencies or  donated  to  other  friendly  countries. 
These  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economic  development 
of  lesser  developed  countries.     School  children 
and   needy   families  have  been   fed   and  relief 
brought  to  the  victims  of  disasters.     The  humani- 
tarian motives  and  objectives  of  the  program  are 
recognized  and  welcomed. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  by  the  program 
not  only  because  it  has  strengthened  the  economies 
of  friendly  countries  but  also  because  we  have 
realized  some  direct  monetary  return  and  have 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
May  16  (press  release  320).  For  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Martin  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  May  23,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  341 
dated  May  23. 
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saved  storage  charges  on  materials  that  might 
otherwise  have  depreciated.  Some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  recipient 
countries  have  been  covered  by  proceeds  of 
sales  under  title  I  of  the  act.  The  use  of  local 
currency,  which  the  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
make  possible,  often  supplements  and  makes 
more  effective  the  aid  offered  through  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Successful  as  P.L.  480  has  been,  there  are  im- 
provements that  could  be  made  in  the  law.  Those 
that  seem  necessary  at  this  time  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  of  S.  1643  which  is  now  before 
this  committee. 

The  first  amendment  would  extend  the  au- 
thority to  make  agreements  until  December  31, 
1966,  with  a  limit  on  reimbursement  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  $7.5  billion  for  the 
whole  period  and  not  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
any  one  calendar  year.  The  value  of  multiyear 
agreements  instead  of  annual  sales  has  become 
clear  in  the  past  few  years.  Many  governments, 
both  those  who  have  proposed  multiyear  agree- 
ments and  some  who  have  not,  have  said  that  they 
hesitate  to  enter  into  a  large-scale  program  which 
will  lead  to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  the  United 
States  for  food  if  they  have  no  assurance  that  the 
supplies  will  continue  for  a  reasonable  time. 
They  wish  to  coordinate  such  agreements  with 
their  own  development  plans  to  be  able  to  supply 
their  own  needs  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
guide  the  farm  program  if  it  knows  the  demand 
for  P.L.  480  commodities  for  a  forward  period. 
Each  of  these  multiyear  agreements  contains  pro- 
vision for  review  and  adjustment  annually  to  meet 
unforeseen  developments. 

The  other  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  would  be  simi- 
larly amended  to  expire  on  the  same  date. 

Use  of  P.L.  480  Loan  Repayments 

As  presently  enacted,  Public  Law  480  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  use  of  those  for- 
eign currencies  which  are  repaid  to  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  authorized  under  section  104  of  the  act. 
With  the  exception  of  their  permitted  use  for 
agricultural  market  development  and  for  educa- 
tional exchange,  the  law  is  silent  on  the  use  of  loan 
repayments.    In  the  past,  this  has  not  been  a  mat- 
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ter  of  great  concern  because  the  size  of  the  loan 
repayments  had  not  become  substantial.  How- 
ever, as  of  December  31,  1960,  the  accumulated 
total  of  such  repayments  (principal  and  interest) 
was  equivalent  to  $15.4  million,  of  which  $3.0 
million  represented  repayments  on  loans  under 
section  104(a)  (loans  and  grants  to  private  enter- 
prise) and  $12.4  million  represented  repayments 
on  loans  under  section  104(g)  (economic  develop- 
ment). For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  loan  repayments 
(principal  and  interest)  amounted  to  only  $7  mil- 
lion, but  for  FY  1961  it  is  estimated  that  such 
repayments  will  jump  to  $17  million  and  for  FY" 
1962  to  $25  million.  Accordingly,  we  are  request- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  introductory  clause  in 
section  104  in  order  to  provide  for  broader  use  of 
these  repayment  currencies. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  put  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  original  sales  proceeds. 

We   believe   that  loan   repayments   should  be 
available,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Treasury  sale, 
i  just  as  if  they  were  "U.S.  use"  sales  proceeds  from 
a  sales  agreement.     However,  in  an  increasing 
number  of  countries,  including  most  major  P.L. 
'480  markets,  U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  is  al- 
ready available  in  amounts  which  the  Treasury 
considers  to  be  excessive  to  present  or  foreseeable 
U.S.  needs.     In  such  cases,  we  believe  that  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to  use  them 
for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit,  just  as  if  they  were 
'"country  use"  sales  proceeds  from  a  sales  agree- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  we  face  and  the  policy 
the  administration  wishes  to  follow.  We  must 
distinguish  between  those  countries  in  which  the 
local  currencies  generated  under  title  I  are  in- 
adequate to  cover  all  the  local  currency  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
•those  in  which  they  are  clearly  surplus.  In  the 
former  the  local  currency  repayments  should  and 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Treasury  to  be  sold 
i»  U.S.  Government  agencies  needing  such  local 
inoney.  Where  the  local  currency  is  clearly  excess 
DO  U.S.  Government  use  in  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  other  disposition  must  be  made. 
[There  is  little  possibility  that  the  U.S.  Government 
juan  recover  those  moneys  in  any  real  sense  and 
Iransfer  them  into  dollars.  A  major  effort  to  col- 
let these  funds  in  dollars  or  convertible  currencies 
}>r  to  use  them  as  if  they  were  such  would  cause 
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such  dislocations  in  trade,  and  such  internal  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  these  circumstances 
the  best  immediate  policy  is  to  reuse  the  curren- 
cies within  the  home  country  for  economic  devel- 
opment purposes. 

Use  of  Foreign  Currencies  for  Health  and  Education 

As  a  result  of  the  interaction  of  two  amend- 
ments to  P.L.  480  which  were  adopted  in  1959,  the 
foreign  currencies  which  are  allocated  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  less  developed  countries 
under  sections  104(e)  and  (g)  cannot  be  used  for 
development  projects  which  involve  education, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  can  for  projects  which  involve  other  devel- 
opmental activities.  This  has  proved  a  source  of 
some  embarrassment  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
countries;  it  tends  to  create  a  false  image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  country  more  interested  in 
roads,  dams,  and  factories  than  it  is  in  schools, 
hospitals,  and  public  health.  Such  an  impression 
would  prove  even  more  unfortunate  in  the  days 
ahead,  as  U.S.  policy  places  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  human  resources  as  a  basic 
prerequisite  to  economic  growth. 

The  final  provision  of  section  104  now  prohibits, 
in  the  absence  of  appropriation  action,  the  alloca- 
tion of  sales  proceeds  under  any  section  of  the  law 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  stated  in 
subsection  (k)  of  section  104.    Among  other  pur- 
poses, this  subsection  refers  to  programs  for  edu- 
cation,  health,  nutrition,   and   sanitation.    This 
means  that  even  though,  at  the  time  we  sold  the 
commodities,  we  may  have  contracted  with  the 
foreign  country  to  lend  or  grant  it  funds  under 
sections  104(g)  and  (e),  the  United  States  cannot 
allocate  these  funds  for  specific  projects  without 
prior  appropriation  action  if  the  proposed  proj- 
ects involve  activities  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.    As  a  result,  we 
find  that  foreign  countries  now  tend  to  request 
P.L.  480  currencies  for  other  activities  which  pro- 
mote economic  growth,  but  they  tend  to  obtain  the 
currency  for  education,  health,  nutrition,  and  san- 
itation activities  from  their  own  resources,  which 
are  available  without  these  procedural  complica- 
tions.   Our  inability  to  utilize  "country  use"  cur- 
rencies for  the  development  of  human  resources, 
without  prior  appropriation  action,  has  hampered 
us  in  encouraging  the  less  developed  countries  to 
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use  a  greater  share  of  their  own  resources  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  hindered  us  in  mounting  jointly 
financed  programs  of  adequate  size  in  this  field 
which,  when  carried  out  under  U.S.  sponsorship, 
earn  us  substantial  credit  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
divide  these  educational  and  health  activities  into 
two  categories  in  conformity  with  the  concepts 
set  out  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  report  on 
"Control  Over  the  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies" 
(January  1960),  which  distinguishes  between 
"U.S.  use"  and  "country  use"  currency  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  appropriation  controls. 
The  effect  would  be  to  permit  those  currencies 
which  are  allocated  to  the  purchasing  country  to 
be  used  without  appropriation  on  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  involve  education,  health,  nutrition, 
and  sanitation;  the  appropriation  requirement 
would  continue  to  apply  to  the  use  of  currencies 
for  these  purposes  when  the  programs  were  pri- 
marily of  benefit  to  the  United  States  or  were 
unrelated  to  such  development. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  new  section  110, 
which  would  authorize  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  Department  of  State  has  supported  this 
amendment  in  the  past  and  does  so  now.  It  would 
be  especially  useful  in  those  situations  where  crop 
failure  is  not  of  disaster  proportion  but  where  it 
is  desirable  that  new  supplies  be  promptly  avail- 
able. They  would  thus  combat  speculation  in  basic 
commodities,  which  in  the  past  has  exacerbated 
shortages. 

The  remaining  amendments  proposed  are  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  administration  of  the  law. 
The  Department  of  State  recommends  that  they  be 
adopted. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

United  States  Foreign  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  United  States  foreign  policy; 
developments  in  military  technology  and  their  impact 
on  United  States  strategy  and  foreign  policy ;  ideology 
and  foreign  affairs;  United  States  foreign  policy  in 
Western  Europe ;  economic,  social,  and  political  change 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  its  implications 
for  United  States  policy.  ( Studies  prepared  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  336,  85th  Cong.,  S.  Res.  31,  86th  Cong.,  and 
S.  Res.  41,  87th  Cong.)  Part  2.  January  27-March  9, 
1961.    208  pp. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  S.  1154,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  promoting  better  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges.  March  29  and  April  27,  1961. 
241  pp.  , 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Message 
from  the  President  transmitting  the  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  covering 
its  activities  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  I960,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  358,  83d  Cong.,  H.  Doc.  153.  May  3, 
1961.    62  pp.  ,       ,_  M 

International  Finance  Corporation.  Hearing  before  bub- 
committee  No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  H.R.  6765.    May  10,  1961.    33  pp. 

Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organization.  Report  to 
accompany  H.J.  Res.  384.  H.  Rept.  387.  May  11,  1961. 
28  pp.  .      m 

Requesting  the  President  To  Exercise  His  Authority  To 
Operate  a  Program  To  Be  Known  as  University  Free 
Cuba.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  209.  H.  Rept. 
389.    May  11, 1961.    4  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  Relative  to  the  Re- 
evaluation  of  the  Role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  in 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Con. 
Res.  226.    H.  Rept.  390.    May  11, 1961.    2  pp. 

Making  Nationals,  American  and  Foreign,  Eligible  for 
Certain  Scholarships  Under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  Amended.  Report  to  accompany  S.  539.  S. 
Rept.  267.    May  18, 1961.    7  pp. 

Certification  of  Quotas  on  Certain  Philippine  Tobacco. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4940.  S.  Rept.  274.  May  18, 
1961.    3  pp. 

Export  of  Grapes  and  Plums.  Report  to  accompany  b- 
1462.    S.  Rept.  286.    May  23, 1961.    4  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegation  at  Geneva  Repeats  Call  for  Effective  Cease-Fire  in  Laos 


Statement  oy  W.  Averell  Harriman 


The  United  States  delegation  has  come  to  this 
:onf erence  for  one  purpose :  to  strive,  together  with 
;he  other  nations  represented  here,  to  develop  the 
conditions  for  long-term  peace  and  neutrality  in 
jaos.  We  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  that  work. 
3ut  an  issue  has  been  brought  before  us  today  by 
he  British  cochairman  relating  to  the  existence 
f  an  effective  cease-fire,  which  my  Government 
nd  others  have  always  regarded  as  a  prerequisite 
or  this  conference. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  the  substantive  work 
f  the  conference,  this  issue  must  be  resolved, 
'he  issue  is  clear.  It  is  whether  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos 
ill  be  given  the  instructions  which  it  has  asked 
>r,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  carry  on  its  task. 
[Ihe  task  is  to  supervise  and  control  the  de  facto 
iase-fire  reported  by  the  Commission  on  May  12. 
hese  additional  instructions  are  of  great  im- 
ortance  if  the  de  facto  cease-fire  is  to  become  and 
main  an  effective  cease-fire  throughout  Laos. 
'  I  speak  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  British 
chairman,  with  which  I  concur  fully.  He  has 
st  stated : 

We  in  the  British  delegation  do  not  see  how  the  Com- 
ssion  can  perform  its  task  unless  it  is  free  to  carry  out 
•  investigations  whenever  and  wherever  it  so  desires. 
Is  believe  that  an  understanding  that  this  is  so  is  basic 
;  the  cochairmen's  instructions  of  May  5.  But  it  seems 
lit  the  matter  is  not  there  made  sufficiently  clear. 
Pherefore,  we  think  that  it  should  be  stated  in  the 
Hher  message  for  which  the  Commission  have  asked ; 

|Made  before  the  International  Conference  for  the 
I  tlement  of  the  Laotian  Question  at  Geneva  on  May  31. 
R  bassador  Harriman  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
tthe  conference.  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
J 1961,  p.  710,  and  June  5,  1961,  p.  844. 
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and  we  think  that  the  parties  in  Laos  should  be  asked 
to  give  full  assistance  to  the  Commission  in  this  as  in 
other  respects. 

This  issue  has  come  before  our  conference  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  [S.]  Sen  of  India,  chairman 
of  the  ICC.  His  message  of  May  20,  after  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  Commis- 
sion, concluded : 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Commission  that  not  only  the 
problems  and  measures  mentioned  above  would  be  dis- 
cussed at  Geneva,  but  that  the  Commission  would  receive 
further  instructions  from  the  cochairmen  about  their 
next  task. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  conference  is 
to  send  instructions  which,  by  its  own  word,  the 
Commission  desires,  or  whether  we  are  to  sit  by 
while  the  mission  of  the  ICC  in  Laos  is  frustrated 
and  that  unhappy  country  is  further  overrun  by 
military  action. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  what  that  mission  is.  I 
quote  from  the  message  of  the  cochairmen  to  the 
Commission  in  New  Delhi,  dated  May  4,  1961. 
For  our  purposes  here  that  message  is  the  charter 
of  the  Commission  in  its  present  task.    It  says : 

The  cochairmen  consider  that  the  basic  task  of  the 
Commission  at  the  present  moment  consists  in  fixing  the 
cease-fire  in  Laos  in  accordance  with  the  understanding 
reached  by  the  belligerent  parties  and  in  exercising  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  cease-fire. 

The  understanding  referred  to  by  the  cochair- 
men has  been  reached,  according  to  the  ICC.  The 
Commission  has  reported  the  existence  of  a  series 
of  declarations,  in  identical  terms,  which  the 
parties  have  exchanged  with  each  other  maintain- 
ing their  desire  to  abide  by  the  cease-fire. 

This  conference  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
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which  my  Government  has  continuously  attached 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  "basic  task"  of  the 
ICC.  Our  position  from  the  moment  of  the  n> 
vitation  of  the  cochairmen  to  this  conference  has 
been  that  an  effective  cease-fire  was  an  absolute 
precondition  to  the  convening  of  the  conference. 
In  response  to  that  invitation,  we  informed  the 
cochairmen  explicitly  that  "U.S.  acceptance  is 
contingent  upon  an  immediate  and  effective  cease- 
fire in  Laos." 

The  cochairmen  fully  understood  our  position. 
They  agreed  that  the  announcement  of  a  cease-fire, 
verified  by  the  ICC  in  place  and  with  power  to 
supervise  and  control  it,  should  precede  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference.    The  language  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  message  of  the  cochairmen 
to  the  Commission  reflects  this  understanding  and 
agreement.    Most  members  of  this  conference  have 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cease-fire  to  the  success  of  our  work. 
My  Government's  insistence  on  an  effective  and 
continuing  cease-fire  is  not  a  mere  procedural  tech- 
nicality, still  less  a  device  to  delay  the  work  of  the 
conference.    It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  this  conference  will  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  regime  of  peace  and  neutrality  in  Laos.     But 
the  institutions  of  permanent  peace  cannot  be 
conceived  and  developed  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
Constructive  negotiations  cannot  be  carried  out 
amidst  the  clamor  of  arms  or  under  the  threat  of 
force.     I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  this  point 
holds  as  true  for  the  discussions  at  Ban  Namone  as 
for  those  at  Geneva. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  existence  of  an 
effective  cease-fire  and  its  continuous  supervision 
and  enforcement  is  intimately  and  substantively 
connected  with  the  possibilities  for  success  of  this 
conference.    We  continue  to  hold  this  view. 

Reports  of  Violations  of  Cease-Fire 

On  May  12  the  ICC  reported  that  a  de  facto 
cease-fire  was  then  in  effect  in  Laos.  Even  in  that 
report,  however,  the  Commission  qualified  its 
statement  in  the  following  language : 

Such  breaches  as  have  been  informally  complained  of 
are  either  due  to  misunderstandings  or  to  such  factors  as 
the  terrain,  the  nature  and  disposition  of  forces,  both 
regular  and  irregular,  of  all  parties. 

The  clear  inference  is  that  despite  the  conclusion 
that  "a  general  de  facto  cease-fire  exists,"  all  was 
not  quiet  in  Laos.    Indeed,  even  at  the  time  of  its 


first  report  the  Commission  felt  it  necessary  to 
suggest  to  the  parties  that : 

Pending  formal  cease-fire  agreement,  there  should  be 
renewed  orders  on  all  troops  of  all  commands  to  observe 
the  cease-fire  except  when  provoked. 

Again,  on  May  15,  in  its  second  report,  the  Com- 
mission transmitted  and  so  endorsed  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  parties  that  "the  orders  are  not 
really  followed  in  the  practical  way."  In  conse- 
quence each  party  agreed  to  renew  its  orders  and  to 
admonish  "their  own  troops  to  keep  the  order  very 
strictly  in  every  battlefield." 

Over  2  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  said  in  his  opening  remarks  to  this 
conference : 2 

Information  from  Laos  indicates  that  rebel  forces  con- 
tinue to  attack  in  a  number  of  localities  and  that  rebel 
troop  movements  are  occurring  which  are  prejudicial  to 
an  effective  cease-fire.  The  most  serious  of  these  viola- 
tions  have  taken  place  in  the  Ban  Padong  area  near. 
Xieng  Khouang,  where  artillery  and  infantry  attacks  are 
continuing  against  Government  forces. 

Mindful  of  these  disturbing  reports,  he  added: 
Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cease-fire  and  proper  instruc- 
tions to  the  ICO  are  matters  of  first  importance.  This  is 
something  which  cannot  be  postponed.  An  effective  cease- 
fire is  a  prerequisite  to  any  constructive  result  from  our 
proceedings;  a  failure  of  a  cease-fire  would  result  in  a 
highly  dangerous  situation  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  I  submit 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  the  fact  that 
the  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  has  not  been 
effectively  carried  out.  On  May  16  and  in  later 
communications,  the  Royal  Laotian  Government 
registered  formal  complaints  with  the  ICC  in 
Laos  specifying  with  precision  a  series  of  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire. 

The  report  of  the  ICC  dated  May  20  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  these  complaints.  It  suggests 
further  that  they  were  sufficiently  serious  for  the 
Commission  to  discuss  and  consider  them  "not 
only  with  the  parties  concerned  but  with  outside 
parties  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  assess  the 
military  situation."  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions, the  Commission  has  formed  an  opinion 
about  the  state  of  the  cease-fire  which  is  set  fortl 
at  great  length  in  its  report.  In  summary,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Commission  is  aware  of  instance! 
of  substantial  violations  of  an  effective  cease-fire 


1  IUd.,  June  5, 1961,  p.  844. 
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Information  reaching  my  Government  fully 
corroborates  the  Commission's  appreciation  of  the 
situation  as  outlined  in  its  reports.  Indeed,  our 
information  goes  further.  It  shows  that  the  in- 
cidents referred  to  are  not  a  series  of  random  and 
unrelated  skirmishes  and  clashes.  These  might 
be  overlooked  as  a  normal  consequence  when  a 
cease-fire  order  is  suddenly  directed  to  inter- 
mingled troops  of  hostile  commands. 

Pathet  Lao  Military  Activity 

Our  information  shows  much  more  than  this. 
It  shows  a  systematic  and  calculated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Pathet  Lao  to  exterminate  substantial 
units  of  Eoyal  Laotian  forces,  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies and  assistance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa  Dong,  in 
southern  Xieng  Khouang  province. 

Since  May  13  almost  daily  attacks  by  the  Pathet 
Lao  have  occurred  in  this  area.  Several  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent,  it  was  largely  under  Eoyal 
Lao  Army  control  at  the  time  the  ICC  reported 
the  de  facto  cease-fire. 

Since  then,  the  continuing  Pathet  Lao  attacks, 
ranging  from  brief  skirmishes  to  sizable  infantry 
assaults  with  artillery  preparation  and  support, 
have  brought  their  forces  to  artillery  sites  within 
range  of  the  airstrip  at  Ban  Pa  Dong. 

At  the  risk  of  imposing  on  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference, but  in  order  to  make  the  point  perfectly 
dear,  I  should  like  to  recount  the  highlights  of 
Pathet  Lao  military  activity  in  the  Pa  Dong  area 
>n  a  day-by-day  basis  since  mid-May. 

May  13— Mortar  and  artillery  fire. 

May  14—40  rounds  of  artillery  fire  during  the 
norning. 

May  15—113  rounds  of  artillery  fire,  40  of  them 
luring  the  evening  hours. 

May  17—6  rounds  of  artillery  fire  together  with 
>robing  infantry  attacks.  Ten  rounds  of  artillery 
.ire  in  the  morning  and  a  heavy  concentration  of 
m  m  the  early  afternoon.  A  company-size  attack 
ccurred  in  the  morning. 

May  19—65  rounds  of  artillery  fire.  Infantry 
|ttacks  involving  two  Pathet  Lao  companies  with 
Ttillery  support. 

i  May  21— Night  probing  attacks,  one  of  which 
ivolved  a  Pathet  Lao  company. 
I  May  22— Probing  attacks. 

!  May  24— Platoon-size  attack,  artillery  and  mor- 
ir  fire. 
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May  25—50  rounds  of  artillery  during  one  hour ; 
later  200  additional  rounds. 

May  26—40  rounds  of  artillery  fire  followed 
by  further  heavy  shelling. 

May  27—10  rounds  of  artillery  fire  between 
0800-1630  hours. 

On  the  night  of  May  29-30,  shelling  was 
resumed. 

From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  are  employing  military  pressure  for  political 
purposes  at  the  very  moment  when  this  conference 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  unity,  independence, 
and  neutrality  of  Laos. 

This  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  eyewitness 
accounts  of  reporters  in  Pa  Dong.  Among  these, 
the  Associated  Press  correspondent,  Eene  Georges 
Inagaki,  writing  from  Pa  Dong  on  May  27, 
reported:  "Heavy  fighting  continues  in  Laos 
making  a  mockery  of  a  cease-fire  ordered  more 
than  3  weeks  ago."  He  might  have  added  that  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  this  conference  as  well. 

Nor  do  complaints  of  cease-fire  violations  come 
only  from  Vientiane.  The  other  side  has  claimed 
many  cease-fire  violations  on  the  part  of  the  Eoyal 
Lao  Government.  And  on  May  25  Eadio  Pathet 
Lao  broadcast  a  long  list  of  alleged  violations. 
Eadio  Moscow,  Peiping,  and  Hanoi  have  also  done 
the  same. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  none  of  these 
cases  have  they  asked  for  ICC  investigation  or 
inspection.  Instead,  they  have  confined  them- 
selves to  extensive  use  of  propaganda  and  threats 
of  retaliation. 

I  may  say  in  all  sincerity  that  my  Government 
expects  that  these  Pathet  Lao  complaints  will  be 
investigated,  as  well  as  complaints  coming  from 
the  Eoyal  Government.  General  Phoumi 
[Nosavan]  has  given  permission  for  the  ICC  to 
send  its  teams  freely  throughout  the  territory 
under  the  control  of  Government  troops. 

No  such  cooperation  has  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Pathet  Lao— and  this  despite  the  call  of  the 
cochairmen  in  their  statement  of  April  24 3  upon 
the  people  of  Laos  "to  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
in  Laos  and  to  render  it  assistance,  when  it  arrives 
m  the  country  on  their  instructions,  in  exercising 
supervision  and  control  over  the  cease-fire." 

3  Ibid.,  May  15,  1961,  p.  710. 
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Lack  of  Cooperation  With  Commission 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in  instructing  the 
Commission  to  proceed  to  Laos  and  to  carry  out  its 
functions  "in  close  contact  with  the  parties  in 
Laos"  the  cochairmen  took  account  of  "the  positive 
replies"  of  the  belligerents  to  their  earlier 
communication. 

In  its  May  20  letter,  the  Commission  announced 
its  desire  to  make  inspections  in  two  specific  locales, 
including  Pa  Long,  of  which  I  have  talked  at  such 
length. 

In  its  most  recent  communication,  dated  May  27, 
the  Commission  again  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  "visits  to  more  sensitive  places  where  the 
opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact  and  from  where 
complaints  of  provocation  or  of  breaches  of  the 
cease-fire  have  been  received."  They  add  that  "the 
Commission  indicated  to  the  parties  that  they 
intended,  with  their  cooperation,  to  visit  Pa  Long, 
Tchepone,  and  the  Phalane,  Muong  Phine-Sepane 
areas."  The  Commission  reports  that  the  Eoyal 
Lao  Government  has  replied  to  its  suggestion,  but 
the  other  side  has  yet  to  answer. 

We  are  thus  in  the  position  that,  for  10  days 
after  the  Commission's  request  for  action  by  this 
conference  to  facilitate  their  visits  and  inspections 
in  the  affected  areas,  we  have  remained  idle  and  the 
Commission  continues  to  be  denied  the  cooperation 
necessary  to  exercise  their  functions  effectively. 
The  Commission  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "insofar  as  no  detailed  cease-fire  agreement 
has  been  concluded  by  the  parties,  the  Commis- 
sion's function  for  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  cease-fire  remains  most  difficult  to  exercise  in 
practice." 

My  delegation  recognizes  these  problems  and 
fully  sympathizes  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  the  Commission  suggests,  these  diffi- 
culties are  especially  serious  in  connection  with 
the  effort  to  secure  a  standstill  of  the  troops,  which 
is  a  necessary  aspect  of  a  cease-fire. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  chairman  and  the 
Commission  members  for  the  energy  and  initia- 
tive they  have  displayed  under  difficult  and  ad- 
verse circumstances.  These  very  efforts  and  the 
difficulties  before  the  ICC  are  what  make  it  so 
important  that  adequate  support  should  be  given 
the  Commission  by  the  conference.  For  it  was 
clearly  recognized  in  the  cochairmen's  instruc- 
tions of  May  4  that  the  Commission  would  be 
called  upon  to  supervise  and  control  the  cease-fire 
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in  Laos  even  before  the  parties  had  concluded  a 
detailed  cease-fire  agreement. 

This  appears  most  clearly  in  paragraph  two  of 
the  May  4  message.  Thus  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  giving  the  necessary  instructions  and  support 
to  the  ICC,  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
avoided  merely  because  the  belligerent  parties  in 
Laos  have  so  far  failed  to  conclude  a  detailed 
cease-fire  agreement. 

As  I  understand  the  speech  of  the  British  co- 
chairman,  he  is  proposing  that  we  take  steps  to 
discharge  this  responsibility  by  sending  a  simple 
message  to  the  ICC.  This  would  reemphasize  in 
clear-cut  terms  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  investigate  alleged  violations  of  the  cease-fire. 
It  would  encourage  the  Commission  to  investigate. 
It  would  call  on  the  parties  in  Laos  to  cooperate 
with  such  investigations. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  radical  in  all  this.  It 
simply  confirms  in  a  concrete  context  the  under: 
standing  we  have  had  all  along  about  the  powers 
of  the  ICC  and  its  relation  to  the  parties. 

We  can  hardly  do  less  in  view  of  the  Commis 
sion's  own  request  and  of  the  obvious  important 
of  on-the-spot  investigation  in  relation  to  effective 
supervision  and  control  of  the  cease-fire. 

Need  for  ICC  Investigations 

In  the  view  of  my  Government,  we  cannot  hav 
an  effective  cease-fire  either  before  or  after  th 
conclusion  of  a  detailed  cease-fire  agreement  with 
out  the  widespread  investigation  by  the  ICC  am 
cooperation  from  the  parties  in  Laos  which  th 
British  cochairman  has  called  for  in  his  remarks 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this : 

First,  in  no  other  way  can  the  ICC  as  a  practice 
matter  carry  out  its  function  of  supervising  an 
controlling  the  cease-fire.  To  sit  in  Vientiane 
with  an  occasional  visit  to  Xieng  Khouang,  h 
from  the  points  of  contact  between  the  hosti 
forces,  as  the  ICC  has  been  required  to  do  up  I 
now,  is  not  to  supervise  or  control  operations  b 
tween  such  forces. 

Second,  widespread  inspection  by  the  ICC  w 
afford  the  members  of  this  conference  verified  u 
formation  about  the  situation  on  the  ground 
Laos  from  an  unimpeachable  neutral  source,  whi«- 
is  its  own  instrument.  Such  information  is  n 
portant  in  relation  to  the  basic  precondition  - 
the  existence  of  an  effective  cease-fire  to  whu 
I  have  already  referred.    But  it  will  also  be  | 
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valuable  in  relation  to  our  broader  deliberations 
about  the  future  of  Laos. 

Third,  the  very  presence  of  ICC  inspection 
teams  in  areas  of  difficulty  will  tend  to  inhibit  and 
deter  violations  of  the  cease-fire,  thus  making 
firmer  and  more  stable  that  which  we  all  desire. 
Finally,  the  way  this  conference  deals  with  this 
issue  has  broad  implications  for  my  Government 
and,  I  feel  sure,  for  many  others  here  as  well. 

There  has  been  general  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  conference  that  the  ICC  must  be 
our  instrument  for  maintaining  the  neutral  status 
of  Laos  in  the  future.  If  it  is  to  be  our  chief  re- 
liance for  this  basic  purpose,  we  must  be  assured 
that  it  is  an  effective  instrument. 

Here,  before  us,  is  the  first  test  of  the  ICC  in 
its  future  role.  The  international  conference  is 
now  in  session.  We  are  gathered  together  in  one 
city  and  in  one  room.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
on  us. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  sum- 
mon the  will  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
the  Commission  at  its  request,  how  will  it  be  in 
the  future  when  we  are  scattered  and  world  at- 
tention is  turned  elsewhere? 

I  hope  that  the  Soviet  delegate  will  join  us  in 
giving  the  necessary  support  to  the  ICC.  The 
unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  cochairman  thus  far 
to  send  clear-cut  instructions  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  It  should  be  especially  noted  in  view  of 
the  U.S.S.E.'s  insistence  on  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity and  supervision  by  the  cochairmen  in  the 
future  work  of  the  ICC. 

It  should  be  made  clear  here  and  now  that  the 
ICC  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  cochairmen,  but 
of  this  conference.  Disagreement  between  the  co- 
chairmen  should  not  deprive  the  conference  of  its 
principal  administrative  arm. 

Let  me  repeat :  My  Government  regards  the  issue 
now  before  us  as  bearing  significantly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  preconditions  we  have  always 
insisted  upon  for  participation  in  this  conference 
shall  be  met.  Beyond  that,  it  is  an  augury  of  the 
ultimate  question  of  whether  the  conference  can 
create  conditions  for  a  unified,  independent,  and 
neutral  Laos. 

Fellow  delegates,  this  is  the  last  day  in  May. 

It  is  20  days  since  we  were  informed,  on  the  eve 

of  this  conference,  that  a  cease-fire  in  Laos  had 

been  agreed  to.    It  is  hardly  believable  that,  after 

I  all  this  time,  we  should  still  be  discussing  the 

\  question  of  the  adequate  cooperation  and  support 
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for  the  ICC  in  supervising  and  controlling  that 
cease-fire. 

All  of  us  were  given  assurance  that  the  require- 
ment of  a  cease-fire  would  be  met  before  this  con- 
ference convened.  If  these  were  violations  of  a 
minor  character,  one  could  make  allowances.  But 
a  determined  attack  of  the  magnitude  which  has 
been  occurring  at  Pa  Dong  simply  cannot  be  con- 
doned or  explained  away.  It  is  incompatible  with 
the  very  terms  under  which  this  conference  is 
convened. 

My  delegation  holds  that  the  ICC,  the  instru- 
ment of  this  conference  for  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  cease-fire,  must  be  given  adequate 
support,  cooperation,  and  clear  instruction  to 
bring  about  the  condition  of  effective  cease-fire  in 
Laos.  In  this  way  we  shall  make  it  possible  for 
this  conference  to  proceed  with  its  important  sub- 
stantive business. 

I  hope  the  delegations  who  have  the  success  of 
this  conference  at  heart  and  who  are  sincerely 
committed  to  the  future  peace  and  neutrality  of 
Laos  will  support  the  proposed  course  of  action 
put  forward  by  the  British  cochairman. 

United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  6 
(press  release  369)  that  President  Kennedy  had 
designated  the  following  persons  as  the  principal 
U.S.  delegates  to  the  45th  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  June  7-29 : 
Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 
George  L.  P.  Weaver,  chairman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor   (Designate)   for  International  Affairs 
David     W.     Wainhouse,     American     Embassy,     Vienna, 

Austria 

Substitute  Delegate 

Edward  K.  Kennedy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Congressional  Observers 

Adam    Clayton    Powell,    Jr.,    House   of    Representatives 

Alternate 

James  Roosevelt,  House  of  Representatives 

Elford  A.   Cederberg,  House  of  Representatives 

Special  Adviser 

George  C.  Lodge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs 
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Representing  the  Employees  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Richard  Wagner,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

United  States,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Champlin  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Rudolph     Faupl,     International    Representative,     Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  is  the  main 
policymaking  organ  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  with  97  member  countries.  At  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Conference  representatives  of 
governments,  workers,  and  employers  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  ILO  formulate  suggested 
standards  for  the  improvement  of  working  and 
living  conditions  around  the  world.  ILO  also 
offers  technical  assistance  in  the  social  fields  to 
countries  which  request  it,  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  to  utilize  their  available  manpower  more 
efficiently  and  thereby  helping  their  people  to 
achieve  higher  standards  of  living. 

The  principal  items  to  be  considered  at  this 
session  include  reduction  of  hours  of  work,  work- 
ers' housing,  employment  problems  and  policies, 
vocational  training,  social  security,  and  the  role 
of  the  ILO  in  technical  assistance. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  April  1  from  the  permanent  representative 
of  Jordan  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  requesting  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider 
a   complaint  against  Israel.     S/4777.     April  1,  1961. 

Lette?'  dated  April  2  from  the  acting  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  concerning  charges  by  Jordan 
(S/4777).    S/4778.    April  2, 1961.    3  pp. 

Note  verbale  dated  March  22  from  the  Secretary-General 
to  the  permanent  representative  of  Belgium  and  a  note 
verbale  dated  March  28  from  the  Belgian  representa- 
tive to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  the  situation 
in  the  Congo.    S/4779.    April  3,  1961.      3  pp. 

Note  verbale  dated  April  3  from  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Belgium  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning  the  Congo.  S/4782.  April  4,  1961. 
2  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  m  the 
United  States. 
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Letter  dated  April  12  from  the  Secretary-General  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning South  West  Africa.     S/4787.     April  13,  1961. 

4  pp. 
Note  verbale  dated  April  12  addressed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  permanent  observer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  concerning  a  German  plane  and  its 
crew   held   by   the   Congolese    ( Leopold ville)    Govern- 
ment.   S/4789.    April  14, 1961.    3  pp. 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  acting  special 
representative  in  the  Congo  concerning  the  interroga- 
tion   of    30    mercenaries   apprehended    in    Kabalo    on 
April  7.    S/4790.    April  14,  1961.    11  pp. 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  acting  special 
representative  in  the  Congo  on  the  civil  war  situation 
in  Katanga  and  on  U.N.  action  in  implementing  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  February  21.     S/4791. 
April  15, 1961.    10  pp. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Security  Council 
on  compliance  with  Security  Council  Resolution  S/4788, 
which    concerns    Jordan-Israel    dispute    (S/4777    and 
S/4778).     S/4792,  April  17,  1961,  3  pp.;  Corr.  1,  April 
18,  1961,  1  p. ;  Add  1,  April  19,  1961,  6  pp. 
Letter  dated  May  15  from  the  permanent  representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  regarding  implementation  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.    S/4803.    May  15, 
1961.     3  pp. 
Letter  dated  May  12  from  the  permanent  representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  regarding  events  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.      S/4804.     May  15, 1961.     lp. 
Second  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  certain  steps 
taken  in  regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  adopted  on  February  21.     S/4807. 
May  17, 1961.     8  pp.,  including  annexes. 
Letter  dated  May  23  from  the  permanent  representative 
of  the  U  S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity   Council   regarding   a  resolution  adopted  by   the 
Gizenga  government  calling  for  the  convening  in  Kamma 
of  the  Congolese  Parliament.     S/4809.     May  23,  1961. 

Letter 'dated  May  16  from  Mr.  A.  Gizenga  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General,  distributed  at  the Request :  of  the 
permanent    representative    of    the    U.b.b.K.     b/»n.  j 

Letter  dated  May  26' addressed  to  the  President  of  the    i 
Security  Council  by  the  representatives  of  43  countries 
regarding  the  situation  prevailing  in  Angola.     b/48lt>, 
May  31, 1961.     2  pp. ;  Add.  1,  June  2,  1961. 

Letter  dated  May  29  from  the  acting  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Czechoslovakia  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  supporting  the  Gizenga  request 
of  May   16  regarding   the  Congolese  Parliament.     *>/    | 
4815.     May  31, 1961.     2  pp. 

Letter  dated  May  30,  from  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  in- 
terim of  the  permanent  mission  of  the  People  s  Republic 
of  Albania  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  supporting  the  Gizenga  request  of  May  16  re- 
garding the  Congolese  Parliament.  S/4817.  May  a,  , 
1961.    2  pp. 

General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.    Sixth  report  on  interna- 
tional  responsibility— responsibility •    of   the   state  tor 
injuries  caused  in  its  territory  to  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  aliens/by  F.V.  Garcia  Amador,  special  rappor-  | 
teur.    A/CN.4/134.     January  26,  1961.     124  pp., 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commiss.oners  Pw- 
gramme.  Report  on  assistance  to  refugees  from  Algeria 
fn    Morocco    and    Tunisia.     A/AC.96/113.     March   2* 

InteSationa^Law  Commission.  Comments i  by  govern- 
ments  on  the  draft  articles  concerning  consular  inter 
course  and  immunities  provisionally 1  adopted  by  tee 
Commission  at  its  12th  session  in  1960.  A/CN.4/1^- 
April  3,  1961.     39  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Dated  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924.     Entered  into  force 
June  2, 1931.     51  Stat.  233. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  April  19,  1961. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.  TIAS  4202. 
Adherence  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  May  23, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  inter- 
national telecommunication  convention,  1959.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  21,  1959.    Entered  into  force  May  1, 

J-ItO-I.. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Morocco,  March  28,  1961; 
United  Kingdom  (includes  Channel  Islands  and  Isle 
of  Man),  April  13,  1961;  Finland,  April  19,  1961- 
Sweden,  April  28, 1961. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  5, 
1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3687  and  3992),  for  financing 
certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Buenos  Aires  May  8  and  17,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  May  17, 1961. 

Burma 

Agreement     amending     the     agricultural     commodities 
agreement  of  May  27,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4036 
j    4229,  and  4587) .    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ran- 
;    goon  June  1,  1961.    Entered  into  force  June  1,  1961. 

Chile 

Agreement  providing  for  the   reactivation  of  the  tem- 
:    porary  satellite  tracking  facility  in  Magallanes  Prov- 
ince, Chile.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago 
April  21  and  May  10,  1961.    Entered  into  force  May  10, 
i     1961. 

Inn  mark 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  May  8, 1959  (TIAS  4226), 
relating  to  a  shipbuilding  program  in  Denmark.     Ef- 
j    fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Copenhagen  May  17, 1961 
J    Entered  into  force  May  17,  1961. 

ilerra  Leone 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  authorized 
by  section  413(b)(4)   of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 


1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Freetown  May  16  and 
19,  1961.    Entered  into  force  May  19,  1961. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  1,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4542 
4674,  and  4684) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
May  27,  1961.     Entered  into  force  May  27,  1961. 

Yugoslavia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19o4,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  April  28,' 
1961.    Entered  into  force  April  28,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Carl  W.  Strom  as  Director,  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
effective  May  29.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  268  dated  April  28.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
(une  26,  1961 


Department  Publishes  Documents 
on  Cairo  and  Tehran  Conferences 

Press  release  366  dated  June  5,  for  release  June  17 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  17  a  volume 
of  documents  entitled  The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and 
Tehran,  1943.  This  publication,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  Department's  regular  series  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  fourth  volume  to  be  completed  in 
the  special  subseries  on  the  top-level  conferences  of  World 
War  II.  Previous  releases  in  this  special  series  were 
the  two  volumes  on  the  Potsdam  Conference  and  the 
one  volume  on  the  conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  the  first  of  the  participating  govern- 
ments to  issue  detailed  documentary  histories  of  these 
major  wartime  conferences. 

This  volume  contains  the  record  of  (1)  President 
Roosevelt's  consultations  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Cairo  in  November 
1943;  (2)  the  discussions  with  Marshal  Stalin  at  Tehran 
at  the  end  of  that  month ;  and  (3)  the  conversations  with 
President  Inonii  of  Turkey  at  Cairo  during  the  first  week 
of  December.  Also  included  are  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ings during  these  conferences  of  the  Anglo-American 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of  other  discussions  of  an 
international  nature  in  which  various  members  of  the 
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American  delegation  participated  during  the  conferences 
at  Cairo  and  Tehran.  The  initial  portion  of  the  volume 
presents  a  collection  of  documents  showing  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  holding  the  conferences  and  the  status 
of  various  subjects  that  were  proposed  for  discussion. 

The  volume  contains  88  pages  of  introductory  material, 
891  pages  of  documents  (including  5  in  facsimile),  8 
photographs,  and  a  colored  map  of  Poland  with  red  pencil 
markings  by  Stalin.  Copies,  bound  in  buckram,  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $4. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.S  Gov 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.     Address 
request  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents   ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Indonesia.    Pub.  7117. 
Far  Eastern  Series  105.    14  pp.    15<*. 
The  Newly   Independent  Nations— Nigeria.     Pub.  7121. 
African  Series  6.    10  pp.    5tf. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Malagasy.  Pub.  7123. 
African  Series  7.    10  pp.   5tf. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations-Togo.  Pub.  7135.  Afri- 
can Series  10.   11  pp.   10tf. 

Leaflets  in  a  series  of  fact  sheets,  designed  to  give  readers 
a  ?ew  highlights  on  the  people  and  lands  of  the  newly 
independent  nations. 

North  Korea:  A  Case  Study  in  the  .Techniques  of  Take- 
over. Pub.  7118.  Far  Eastern  Series  103.  121  pp.  W. 
A  report  on  the  findings  of  a  State  Department  Research 
MissLn  sent  to  Korea  on  October  28,  1950,  to  conduct  a 
survey  of thenorth  Korean  regime  as  it  operated  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  June  25, 1950. 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
Pub.  7161.    Commercial  Policy  Series  177.    22  pp.    15(5. 

A  pamphlet  arranged  to  give  a  simple  «j^*°"2*  jg 
OECD  and  the  way  this  new  organization  can  benefit  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Cuba.    Pub.  7171.    Inter-American  Series  66.   36  pp.    20tf. 
This  pamphlet  gives  a  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  exist- 
ing sftuation  il  Cuba  and  its  hemispheric  implications. 
Sf  contents  include:  The  Betrayal  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
don?The  Establishment  of  the  Communist  Bridgehead 
The  Delivery  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Smo-Soviet  Bloc, 
and  The  Assault  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
President  Kennedy's  Inter-American  Program  for  Social 
Progress— Questions   and  Answers.    Pub.   7173.     inter 
American  Series  67.    23  pp.    15<J. 

The  questions  and  answers  in  this  pamphlet  highlight  the 
dramatic  new  $500  million  program  aimed  at  eradicating 
Si  injustice?  poverty,  illiteracy,  squalor,  and  disease  in 
Latin  America. 

The  Lesson  of  Cuba.  Pub.  7185.  Inter-American  Series 
68.    8  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

An  address  by  President  Kennedy,  made  at  Washington 
Dc!  on  April  20,  1961,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  4646.    8  pp.    10tf. 
Agreement  with  Togo  effected  by  exchange  of  notes— 
Signld^at  Lome  December  22,  1960.     Entered  into  force 
December  22,  1960. 
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Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  4647.    3  pp.    5tf. 
Agreement  with  Iceland  effected  by  exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Washington  December  30,  1960.     Entered  into 
force  December  30,  1960. 

Vocational  Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Brazil. 
TIAS  4648.   3  pp.   5tf. 

Agreement  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of 
October  14,  1950,  as  extended  and  amended.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  December 
31,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  31,  1960. 

Passport  Visas.    TIAS  4659.    5  pp.    5tf. 
Agreement  with  Kuwait.     Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at 
Kuwait  December  11  and  27,  1960.     Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1960. 

Military  Mission  to  Liberia.    TIAS  4660.    4  pp.    5<*. 
Agreement  with  Liberia,  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1951,  as  extended.    Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at 
Monrovia  March  27  and  31,  1959.     Entered  into  force 
March  31,  1959. 


No. 


Date 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  5-11 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  June  5  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  320  of  May  16. 

Subject 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

U.S.  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences. 

Cultural  exchange  (Jordan). 

Delegation  to  International  Labor  Con- 
ference (rewrite). 

Visit  of  President  Youlou  of  Congo 
(rewrite). 

Rusk :  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Farland :  "A  New  Birth  of  Freedom." 

Restrictions  on  shipments  to  Congo. 

Badeau  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
United  Arab  Republic  (biographic 
details). 

Williams :  Ferris  Institute. 

Estes  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Up- 
per Volta  (biographic  details). 

Cultural  exchange  (Brazil). 

Visit  of  Nguyen  Dinh  Thuan  of  south 
Viet-Nam  (rewrite). 

Hart  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Minister  to  Yemen  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  of 
Italy  (rewrite). 

Amendments  to  program  for  President 
Youlou.  . 

Cultural     exchange      ("International 

Gala"). 
Mr.  Shriver  visits  Guinea. 
Amendments  to  Prime  Minister  Fan- 

fani's  program. 
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•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Corrections  for  Volume  XLSV 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XLIV: 

January  9,  page  64,  first  column,  footnote  3:  The 
U.N.  document  number  should  be  A/RES/1573(XV). 

March  27,  page  445,  second  column,  fourth  para- 
graph under  the  subhead  "President  Kennedy": 
The  first  sentence  should  read  "We  share  the  same 
basic  aspiration  for  the  United  States  as  he  works 
for  for  his  own  country." 

April  10,  page  511,  second  column,  third  line  frorn 
bottom:  The  sentence  should  begin  "The  emphasis 
on  low  or  interest-free  loans  ..." 

May  29,  page  830,  second  column,  11th  line:  The 
date  should  be  October  14,  1959. 
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Asylum,  right  of,  statements   (Stevenson),  667,  670,  684 
Atlantic   Alliance.     See   North   Atlantic  Treaty   Organi- 
zation 
Atlantic    Community    (see   also   North   Atlantic   Treaty 
Organization)  : 
Goals  of : 

Message  (Kennedy),  333 

Role  of  OECD  in  attaining,  statement  (Ball),  328,  329 
New  nations,  role  in  aid  to,  address  (Ball),  714 
OECD    role    in,    U.S.-German   joint   communique,    622 
Role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk),  800 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Northwest.     See  Northwest  Atlantic 

Fisheries 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Atomic  Energy 
Agency) : 
Agreements    with:    Australia,    465;    Costa   Rica,   390; 
France,  698;  Ireland,  352,  574;  Israel,  201;  Italy, 
574 ;  Turkey,  734,  985 
U.S.-Israeli  cooperation,  Department  statement,  45 
U.S.  policy  and  views,  message  and  summary:  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Herter,  146 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons.    See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Board   of   Governors,    U.S.   delegation  to  21st  session 

of,  651 
Importance  of,  summary  (Herter),  146 
Progress  and  U.S.  support  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  92 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agreement 
with  Italy  for  cooperation  on  uses  of,  201,  941 
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Atomic  radiation : 
Agreement  with   Australia   re  sampling  by  means  of 

balloons  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  941 
U.N.  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  session,  499 
Attwood.  William,  653 
Australia : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
IFC  investment  in,  90 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreeement  with  U.S. 

amending  1956  agreement,  465 
GATT,  protocol  replacing  schedule  I,  537 
GATT,    rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of 

schedules,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of.  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
Radioactivity  of  upper  atmosphere,  agreement  with 
U.S.  re  sampling  by  means  of  balloons,  941 
U.S.-Australian  views  re  international  problems,  text 
of  joint  communique  (Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
Austria : 

Chancellor  Raab's  leadership,  message  (Kennedy),  591 
Congo  situation,  resolution  in  General  Assembly  on,  62 
Fund  for  settlement  of  property  losses  of  political  per- 

secutees  established,  691 
Refugee  camps,  U.S.  contributions  to  close,  454 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Counterpart  settlement,  agreement  with  U.S.,  653 
GATT,   declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,  8th   and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

OECD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Aviation : 
Air   transport   negotiations   with:    India,   727;   Japan, 

935 ;  U.K.,  963 
Aircraft : 
Alleged  use  of  U.S.  aircraft  in  Cuban  situation,  mes- 
sages   (Khrushchev)    and    Soviet   statement,    662, 
664;    U.S.   refutation  of,  statements    (Stevenson), 
667,  676 
C-130  shot  down  by   Soviets  over  Soviet  Armenia, 
U.S.   requests   information  re,   texts  of   U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  257 
DC-3,  use  of  in  Berlin  operations,  statement  (Rusk), 

437 
Delivery  of  French-built  planes  in  Katanga,  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  statement  (Stevenson),  365 
Defection  of  Cuban  Air  Force  pilots,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 667,  676 
Exchange  of  information  on  atmospheric  conditions  af- 
fecting, need  for,  article  (Landsberg),  279 
Military  air  transport,   need  to  increase  capacity  of, 

address  (Kennedy),  211 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  services  transit,  international,  agreement  (3944), 

282,  501,  537 
Air  transport  agreements  with  :   Mexico,  282 ;  New 
Zealand,  169 ;  Pakistan,  834 
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Aviation — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Carriage   by    air,    international,    protocol   amending 

1929  convention  for  unification  of  rules  re,  97 
Civil  aviation  convention   (1944),  international,  201, 
985;   protocol    (1954)    relating  to  amendments  to, 
282,  537,  698,  789 
Dhahran  airfield  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia,  non- 
renewal of,  Department  statement,  490 
International  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft,  con- 
vention  (1948)  on,  896 
U.S.  aid  to  Viet-Nam  for  construction  of  jet  runway, 
84 
Ayub  Khan,  Mohammed,  448,  960 

Badeau,  John  S.,  985 
Baig,  M.  O.  A.,  424 
Balance  of  payments: 

Import  restrictions.  GATT  provision  re,  1,018 
U.S.  position  and  steps  to  improve : 

Addresses,  messages,  statements,  and  summary:  Ball, 
450;  Braderman,  315,  316;  Dillon,  331;  Hadraba, 
264,    269,    270;    Herter,    150;    Kennedy,   208,   287; 
Kotschnig,  378 :  Merchant,  4 ;  Rusk,  324,  439 
Decrease   in    duty-free    exemptions,    message    (Ken- 
nedy) and  proposed  bill,  293,  382 
German-U.S.    discussions,     statement    (Rusk),    300; 
texts  of  joint   communique    (Kennedy,  von  Bren- 
tano)  and  U.S.  aide-memoire  re,  369 
Impact  of  foreign  aid  expenditure  on,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 512 
Industrialized   nations  cooperation   for  solution   of, 

need  for,  statement  (Ball),  327 
Progress  in,  message  (Kennedy),  904 
Report  of  committee  on  U.S.  economic  position  re, 

215 
U.S.-Canada  review  of,  text  of  communique,  488 
U.S.  citizens'  gold  holdings  abroad,  disposal  of,  an- 
nouncement and  Executive  order,  195 
Balance    of    power,    shift    in,    address :    Bohlen,    967 ; 

Bowles,  481 
Baldwin,  Charles  F.,  390 
Balewa,  Alhaji  Sir  Abuakar  Tafawa,  918 
Ball,  George  W. : 
Addresses,  statements,  and  correspondence: 
Alliance  for  Progress,  U.S.  efforts  to  expedite  and 

strengthen,  918 
Atlantic  Community  and  the  New  Nations,  714 
Battle    Act,    Department's    views    on    legislation    to 

amend,  775 
Free-world  economic  cooperation,  449 
Inter-American  program,  Department  requests  funds 

for,  864 
Korea,  U.S.  relations  with,  262 

Newly  developing  nations  and  "New  Frontier",  751 

OECD  convention,  requesting  ratification  of,  326 

Confirmation  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

Affairs,  282 
Meeting  with  Tunisian  officials,  853 
U.S.  representative  to  4th  meeting  of  DAG,  515,  555 
Visit  to  Europe  for  talks  on  economic  and  textile  mat- 
ters, 489,  825 
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Bandung  conference,  address  (Rowan),  407 

Barbour,  Walworth,  941 

Barco,  James  W.,  54,  66, 112, 199 

Bases,  U.S.  See  Military  bases 

Batt,  William  L.,  Jr.,  245 

Battle,  Lucius  D.,  466 

Battle  Act,  proposed  amendment  to : 

Address  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Text  of,  444 
Baudouin,  King,  40 
Beale,  Wilson  T.  M.,  Jr.,  572 
Bexli£,  Konan,  177 
Behr,  Frederic  H.,  170 
Belgium : 
Congo  situation.     See  Congo  situation 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
ICEM  aid  in  resettlement  of  Belgian  nationals  from 

the  Congo,  article  (Warren) ,  389 
Prime  Minister  Lefevre,   congratulations  to,   message 

(Kennedy),  803 
Ruanda-Urundi.     See  Ruanda-Urundi 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation,  treaty  and 

protocol  with  U.S.,  3S3,  390 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and  9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  applica- 
tion to  Republic  of  the  Congo,  610ra 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  an- 
nex B  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  201 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  609 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Wedding  of  King  Baudouin,  statements  (Herter),  40, 
41 
Benjamin,  Robert  S.,  464 
Berding,  Andrew  H.,  151 
Berle,  Adolf  A. : 
Appointment  as  consultant  to  Secretary  of  State,  426 
Chairman  of  Task  Force  on  Latin  America,  298 
Latin  American  economic  and  social  development,  ad- 
dresses on  U.S.  program  for,  342,  617,  763,  818 
Visit  to  Argentina,  437 
Berlin : 

Quadripartite  (France,  Soviet  Union,  U.K.,  U.S.)  status 

of,  address  (Dowling),  589 
Soviet  position  on,  address,  report,  and  statement: 
Berding,  151;  Herter,  147;  Kennedy,  993;  Rusk, 
432 
U.S.  and  Western  reaffirmation  of  rights  in,  address, 
communiques,  remarks,  report,  statements,  and 
summary :  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  622 ;  Berding,  151, 
152 ;  Herter,  147 ;  Kennedy,  993 ;  Kennedy,  von 
Brentano,  370;  NATO,  40,  801;  Rusk,  302,  335. 
432,  433,  435,  437,  438,  440;  U.S.-U.K.  communique, 
999 
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Berlin — Continued 

Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  application  to,  134 
West  Berlin : 

Freedom  of,  importance  of  maintaining,  address  and 
communiques:  Berding,  152;  Adenauer,  Kennedy, 
622;  Kennedy,  von  Brentano,  370;  NATO,  801 
Progress  in  economic  development,  address    (Berd- 
ing), 152 
Berlin  conference   (Potsdam  conference),  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, volumes  on,  published,  721 
Bernbaum,  Maurice  M.,  318 
Bicycles,  tariff  rates  on  imports: 

Peril-point  investigation  called  for,  50 
Proclamation  establishing  new  rates,  419 
Biddle,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  653 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  (1924)  for  uni- 
fication of  rules  re,  1029 
Bingham,  Jonathan  B.,  465,  569,  785 
Biochemistry  Congress,  Fifth  International,  96 
Bizerte,  Tunisian  position  re,  address   (Bourguiba),  851 
Blair,  William  McCormick,  Jr.,  653 
Blancke\  W.  Wendell,  65,  318 
Bloodgood,  Grant,  225 
Blough,  Roy,  215 
Blumenthal,  W.  Michael,  742 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  Fulbright  program,  459 
Bogota ,  Act  of  : 

Address,    remarks,   and   statement:   Ball,   918;    Coerr, 

254,  255 ;  Kennedy,  616 ;  Rusk,  298 
U.S.  contribution  to  implement : 
Request  for,  address,  message,  and  statement:  Ball, 

864  ;  Kennedy,  473,  474 
Signing  of  appropriation  bill,  remarks    (Kennedy), 
971 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  640n,  964 
Bolivia : 

Development    program,    U.S.-Bolivian    cooperation    on, 

letters  (Kennedy,  Paz),  920 
ICA  loan,  531 
Membership  in  ICEM,  387 
Social  revolution  in,  address  (Coerr),  252 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 

protocol  of  amendment  to  convention  on,  425 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  re  furnish- 
ing of,  390 
U.S.  economic  policies  in,  mission  to  review  status  of, 

454 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  170 
Bolster,  Edward  A.,  935 
Bonds,    German    dollar,    agreement    re    validation    with 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  597,  789 
Bonin  Islands,  U.S.  compensation  to  former  residents  of, 

address  (MacArthur),  558,  559 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  273,  765,  941 
Boun  Oum,  Prince,  115 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  431,  448,  691,  756,  848 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  Jr.,  445 
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Bowles,  Chester : 
Addresses  and  letter : 

The  Decisive  Decade,  480 
Foundations  of  World  Partnership,  629 
Foreign  aid,  challenge  to  U.S.,  703 
Korean  economy,  U.S.  views,  930 
Confirmation  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  245 
Braderman,  Eugene  M.,  314 
Bradford,  Saxton,  985 
Bramble,  Harlan  P.,  426 
Brand,  Vance,  50, 170 
Brannon,  Cullen  A.,  Jr.,  170 
Brazil : 

Financial  problems,  U.S.  and  IMF  aid,  announcements: 

Dillon,  Mariani,  862  ;  IMF,  863 
Food-for-peace  missions  to,  312,  552 
ICEM  aid  to  Dutch  settlers  in,  U.S.  support  of,  article 

(Warren),  387 
IDB  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  statements  (Dillon),  693 
OAS    suspension   of   trade  with   Dominican  Republic, 

position  on,  275 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 

134,  734,  896 
Extradition,  treaty  with  U.S.,  164,  201,  941 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 

III,  201,  352 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  sched- 
ules, 5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  protocols  of,  97,  201 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 

convention  (1944)  on  and  protocol  amending,  425 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment,  agreement 
with  U.S.  providing  grant  to  assist  in  acquisition 
of,  653 
Special  services,  agreement  extending  1953  agreement 

with  U.S.,  318 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  loan  of, 

244 
Vocational  education  program,  cooperative  agreement 
with  U.S.  extending  1950  agreement,  318 
U.S.  relations  with  and  cooperation  in  Latin  American 

affairs,  message  (Kennedy),  256 
World  War  II  dead,  salute  to,  message  (Eisenhower), 
48 
Brentano,  Heinrich  von,  369,  439 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  214 

British  Commonwealth  (see  also  United  Kingdom),  cen- 
sorship of  Union  of  South  Africa  and  withdrawal 
of,  602 
Broadcasting  agreement,  North  American  regional,  and 

final  protocol,  896 
Brown,  Aaron  S.,  653 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  390 

Budget,  address  and  messages  (Kennedy),  209,  293,  903 
Bulgaria,  claims  negotiations  with  U.S.,  150,  597 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  review  of  department  and  agency 
requests  for  spending  authority,  message  (Kennedy), 
293 


Burma : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  amending  1958 

agreement  with  U.S.,  1029 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97, 169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Burney,  Leroy  E.,  281 
Byelorussian    Soviet   Socialist  Republic,   conventions   on 

law  of  the  sea,  609 
Byroade,  Henry  A.,  125 

Cairo  conference,  1943,  volume  on  released,  1029 
Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings  (see 
also  subject),  20,  91,  198,  272,  348,  423,  496,  563,  646, 
735,  869,  981 
Calhoun,  John  A.,  789 
Cambodia : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
IMCO  convention,  425 
Cameroun : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  177 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO  convention,  985 
International  telecommunication  convention   (1952), 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WMO  convention,  134 
Canada : 
Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  to  visit  for  consultations, 

963 
Joint  U.S. -Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,  6th  meeting,  announcement  of,  delegations, 
and  text  of  communique,  372, 487 
OECD,  Canadian  participation  and  membership  in,  8,  327 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
Passamaquoddy    Tidal    Power    Project,    International 

Joint  Commission  report  on,  772, 969 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

CANOL  pipeline  facilities,   agreement  with  U.S.  re 

disposition  of,  34 
Columbia  River  Basin,  treaty  with  U.S.  re  coopera- 
tive development  of,  201,  227,  492 
Double   taxation   on  estates   and   inheritances,   con- 
vention for  avoidance  of,  with  U.S.,  351,  352 
GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession    of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
OECD,  convention  on,  supplementary  protocols,  and 

memorandum  of  understanding,  65 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,  agreement  with  U.S.  governing  coordination 
of,  834,  895 
Postal  convention  with  U.S.,  244 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
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Canada — Continued 
U.S.-Canadian  relations,  remarks  (Diefenbaker,  Eisen- 
hower, Herter),  227;  joint  communique    (Diefen- 
baker, Kennedy) , 371 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  address  to  Parliament  and 
joint  communique  (Diefenbaker,  Kennedy),  839 
Canal  Zone : 
Drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  Canal  Zone, 
U.S. -Panamanian  agreement  for  reciprocal  recogni- 
tion, 202, 501 
U.S.  annuity  payment  to  Panama  for  rights  in,  381 
CANOL  pipeline  facilities,   agreement  with   Canada   re 

disposition  of,  34 
Caramanlis,  Constantine,  381,  686,  724 
CARE.  See  Committee  for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
Caribbean  area    (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Air  routes  in,   U.S.-U.K.  negotiations  on,  963 
Cuban    interventionist    activities,    statement     (Wads- 
worth),  107 
Sverdlovsk  incident,  177 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  for  establishment  of 

and  annexed  statute,  134,  201 
Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.,  501,  941 
Carpenter,  Francis  W.,  498 
Castro,  Fidel,  253,  667,  686 
Catudal,  Honors  M.,  1010 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Central  African  Republic: 
International  telecommunication  conventions,  134,  609 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 

U.S.  aid,  exchange  of  letters  re  (Dacko,  Kennedy),  766 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  65 ;  confirmation,  318 
Central   America.     See   Caribbean   area  and   individual 

countries 
Central  Treaty  Organization : 
9th  Ministerial  meeting: 
Statements  (Rusk),  756,  778 
Text  of  final  communique,  779 
U.S.  observer  delegation  to,  780 
Purpose  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
6th  anniversary,  exchange  of  messages  (Baig,  Rusk), 
424 
Century  21  Exposition,  U.S.  commissioner  for,  confirma- 
tion, 895 
Ceylon : 
Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Council 

re,  statements  (Stevenson),  365,  367 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
GATT: 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97,  169 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI,  538 
Rectifications  and  modification  to  texts  of  schedules, 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of,  97 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  574 
Chad: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  conventions,  134,  573 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  317 


Chad — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

WMO  convention,  317 
U.S.  Ambassador : 
Appointment  and  confirmation  (BlanckS),  65,  318 
Confirmation  (Calhoun),  789 
Chang,  Do  Young,  962 
Chang,  Lee  Wook,  962 
Chanlett,  Mrs.  Emil  T.,  742 
Chapman,  Gordon  W.,  941 
Charter    of   the    United    Nations.     See    United   Nations 

Charter 
Chayes,  Abram,  318,  776 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  958 
Chile : 

Earthquake,  U.S.  aid  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion, 474, 478, 492,  864,  867 
Economic  and  social  development  in,  U.S.  aid,  254,  255 
IFC  investment  in,  90 

Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Peace  Corps  project  in,  1005 
Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreement     with     U.S. 

amending  1954  agreement,  318 
GATT,     declaration     on    provisional     accession    of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of 
schedules,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  protocols  of,  97, 
169,  201 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

re,  425 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessel,  agreement  amending  1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  65 
Satellite   tracking   facility  at  Magallenes  Province, 
agreement  with  U.S.  re  reactivation  of,  1029 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  742 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism  and  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc)  : 
Activities  in  Asia,  address  (Kennedy), 210 
Disarmament    negotiations,    question   of   inclusion   in, 

statements  (Rusk),  301,  309 
Effort  to  expel  U.S.  from  Far  East,  summary  (Herter), 

146 
Emergence  as  world  power,  address  (Bowles),  481 
European     migrants     from,     ICEM     aid     to,     article 

(Warren),  387,  388 
Menace   to   world   peace,    U.S.-New   Zealand   concern, 

joint  communique   (Kennedy,  Holyoake),  404 
People-to-people  contacts  in  newly  developing  countries, 

address  (Tubby),  973 
Problem  of  communicating  with,  187 
Question    of    admittance   of    newsmen   to,    statement 

(Rusk),  438 
U.N.  representation  of,  question  of,  statements:  John- 
son, 958 ;  Rusk,  303,  434,  523 
U.S.  policy  toward,  messages  and  statements:  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Johnson,  958 ;  Khrushchev,  665 ;  Rusk, 
303,  434,  441,  523 
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China,  Communist — Continued 

Warsaw    ambassadorial   talks,    U.S.    views,    summary 
(Herter),  147 
China,  Republic  of : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  participa- 
tion in,  163 
Governor  of  Taiwan,  visit  to  U.S.,  903 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 

425,  834 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  amending 

1947  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  501 
Loan  of  naval  vessel,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  318 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 
U.S.  policy  and  commitments  to,  statements   (Rusk), 

303,  441 
Visit   of  Vice  President  Johnson,  announcement,   and 
joint    communique    (Chiang    Kai-shek,    Johnson), 
750,  958 
Chiriboga,  Jos<§  R.,  83 

Cholera  research  project,  conversion  of  to  SEATO  medi- 
cal  research   laboratory,   agreement  with   Thailand 
re,  501 
Chou  Chi-jou,  803 
Chyung,  Til  Hyung,  711 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation 

Civil  defense,  proposed  strengthening  of  and  appropria- 
tion request  for,  message  (Kennedy),  907 
Civil  liberties,  Cuban  suppression  of,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 679 
Civil  servant,  international,  definition  of,  54 
Civilian  persons,  Geneva  convention    (1949)    relative  to 

treatment  in  time  of  war,  609 
Claims : 

Austria,  fund  for  settlement  of  property  losses  of  politi- 
cal persecutees  established,  691 
Fhilippine-U.S.  agreements  re,  556,  574 
U.S.  claims  against: 
Austria,  counterpart  settlement  agreement  with,  653 
Bulgaria,  negotiations  for  settlement,  150,  597 
East  German  dollar  bonds,  agreement  (U.S. -German 

Federal  Republic)  re  validation  of,  597,  789 
Germany,  agreement  on  partial  settlement  for  post- 
war economic  assistance,  720,  834 
Poland,    protocol   to  1960  agreement  for  settlement 
with,  34 
Clapper,  Mrs.  Raymond,  829 

Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
related  to  defense,  agreement  with  Sweden  for  safe- 
guarding of,  282 
Cleveland,  Harlan : 
Addresses  and  remarks: 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,   Soviet  attacks  on 

and  proposal  re,  809 
Peace     Corps,     internationalizing    concept    of,    551 
Problems  of  indirect  aggression,  mutual  involvement, 

and  nation-building  in  less  developed  areas,  858 
The  ethics  of  mutual  involvement,  525 
United  Nations'  capacity  to  act,  447 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation,  390 
Visit  to  Canada  and  Europe  for  consultations,  963 


Climatology,  Commission  for  (WMO),  3d  session  of,  article 

(Landsberg),278 
Clothespins,  action  to  modify  tariff  concessions  on  im- 
ports of,  50 
Coerr,  Wymberley  DeR.,  251,  454 

Coexistence,  Soviet  policy  of,  address,  message,  and  state- 
ment :  Khrushchev,  666 ;  Kohler,  925 ;  Rusk,  443 
Coffee,  trade  problems  in,  U.S.  efforts  to  solve,  summary 

(Herter),  149 
Coffee  Study  Group,  designation  of  as  public  international 

organization,  Executive  order,  976 
Coffin,  Frank  M.,  318,  455 
Cold  war : 
Dealing  with  challenging  issues  in,  address  (Rusk),  517 
Position  of  Afghanistan  in,  address  (Byroade),  125,  129 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Arrangements  for : 

Map  on,  722  , 

Status  of,  message  and  summary:  Eisenhower,  140; 
Herter,  144 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  ANZUS  and 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Europe.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Principles  of,   U.S.-New  Zealand  reaffirm   support  of, 
joint  communique   (Holyoake,  Kennedy),  403 
Colombia : 

IFC  investment  in,  90 
Peace  Corps  project  in,  1005 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

for,  610 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 

1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  201 
Military  equipment,   materials,  and  services,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  re  furnishing  of,  698 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  3S9 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation  (Freeman),  941;  resig- 
nation (Mcintosh),  98 
Colombo  Plan,  U.S.  position  and  aid  to  countries  of,  state- 
ment (Achilles),  31 
Colonialism  (see  also  Self-determination  and  Trust  terri- 
tories) : 
Africa,  breakdown  of  in,  addresses  (Stevenson),  412; 

(Williams),  856 
Imperial   powers  and   colonized  peoples,  relations  be- 
tween, address  (Bourguiba),  851 
Soviet  charge  of  imposition  of  on  Congo,  U.S.  reply, 

statement  (Wadsworth),  51 
U.S.  views  re,  remarks  and  statements:  Bowles,  484; 
Rusk,  335,  441,  521 ;  Stevenson,  360,  361,  363 
Columbia  River  basin,  U.S.-Canadian  treaty  for  coopera- 
tive development  of : 
Current  action,  201 
Letters  and  statement:  Eisenhower,  228;  Herter,  229; 

White,  492 
Singing  ceremony,  remarks  (Diefenbaker,  Eisenhower, 

Herter),  227 
Text  of  treaty,  234 
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Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  contract  with  ICA 

to  develop  teachers  for  East  Africa,  218 
Commerce.     See  Trade 
Commerce,  Department  of: 
Administration  of  program  to  encourage  foreign  travel 

in  U.S.,  message  (Kennedy),  291,  292 
Order  re  licenses  for  arms  shipments  to  the  Congo,  546 
Role    in    program    of    African    development,    address 
(Cummings),  917 
Commercial  officers,  duties  of,  address  (Merchant),  5 
Commercial  treaties.     See  Trade :  Treaties 
Commission  for  Climatology  of  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, 3d  session  of,  article  (Landsberg),  278 
Committee  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  program  for 

Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information : 
Functions  of,  267,  418 

Notice  of  public  bearings  on  GATT  talks,  419 
Committee  on  South-West  Africa,  U.N.,  statement  (Bing- 
ham) and  text  of  U.N.  resolution,  570,  571 
Commodity   Trade,   International,    Commission   on,    pur- 
pose of  and  U.S.  participation  in,  summary  (Ilerter), 
149 
Commodity  trade  problems    {see  also  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses) : 
Efforts  of  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  toward  so- 
lution of,  statement  (Kotschnig),  379 
International  consultations  on  rubber,  article  (Mellen) 

78 
Less  developed  countries,  addresses   (Martin),  73,  823 
U.S.  efforts  to  selve,  summary  (Ilerter),  149 
U.S.-Latin    American    cooperation    in,    address    (Ken- 
nedy), 473 
Common  markets : 

European    (see  also  European  Economic  Community; 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for; 
and  European  Free  Trade  Association),  statement 
(Ilerter),  119 
Latin  American,  address  (Kennedy),  473 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism    {see   also    China,    Communist;    Sino-Soviet 
bloc;  and  Soviet  Union)  : 
African  attitude  toward,  address  (Williams),  530 
Aggression  and  subversive  activities  in  : 

Cuba  and  Latin  America,  addresses,   remarks,   and 
statements:   Berle,  343,  344,  618,  763,  819;  Coerr, 
252,  253,  255 ;  Department,  923 ;  Kennedy,  210,  659, 
905;  Rusk,  686,  762;  Stevenson,  671;  Wadsworth, 
107,  111 
Southeast  Asia  {see  also  under  Laos)  : 
Statements  (Rusk),  548,  757,  758,  761,  845 
Texts  of  communiques  with  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, 549,  956,  957,  958 
Economic  policies.    See  Less  developed  countries :  Eco- 
nomic offensive 
Influence  in  Germany,  address   (Dowling),  590,  591 
International,  challenge  and  threat  of  and  efforts  to 
combat,  addresses,  communique,  reports,  and  state- 
ments :  Ball,  714 ;  Bowles,  481,  630,  705 ;  Cleveland, 
85S ;  Dulles,  337,  339 ;  Kennedy,  210 ;  Kohler,  925 ; 
NAG  communique,  801 ;  Rusk,  440,  948,  954,  1007 ; 
Sprague  Committee  report,  186, 187, 190 ;  Tubby,  972 
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Communism — Continued 
Negotiating   with    Communists,    address,   communique, 
statements,  and  summary :  Bowles,  482 ;  NAC  com- 
munique, 801 ;  Rusk,  307,  520  ;  Herter,  147 
Newly  developing  countries,  activities  and   objectives 
in,  addresses:  Ball,  752;  Bohlen,  967;  Rusk,  516; 
Stevenson,  412 
North  Korea,  takeover  in,  Department  study,  737 
Objectives  of,  addresses,  messages,  summary :  Bohlen, 
967;  Bowles,  630;  Eisenhower,  139,  140,  142,  180; 
Herter,  148 ;  Kennedy,  662,  903 
President   Kennedy-Premier   Khrushchev   exchange   of 

views  re,  992,  993 
Propaganda.     Sec  under  Propaganda 
Community  development  conference,  regional,  at  Seoul, 

U.S.  representative  to,  statement  (Rusk),  757 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  85 
Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol  of 

signature  to,  985 
Conciliation   Commission,   Congo,  report  of,   U.S.   views, 

statement  (Stevenson),  783 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  U.N.,  30 
Conferences   and   organizations,    international.     See   In- 
ternational organizations  and  conferences 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  1943,  volume  re- 
leased, 1029 
Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S..  credentials,  524 
President  Youlou,  visit  to  U.S.,  963, 100S 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

134 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
WHO  constitution,  97 
Congo,  Republic  of  the  (LSopoldville)  : 
Educators,  U.S.  training  program  for,  531 
Situation  in.    See  Congo  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Geneva  convention  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  609 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  698 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  941 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  relief  aid  to,  156,  218,  312 
Congo  situation : 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  statements:  Barco,  54,  199; 
Cleveland,   447,   526,   810,    858;    Department,   565; 
Herter,    144;    Kennedy,   210,   332;    Klutznick,   564; 
Rusk,   296,  297,   299,  300,  304,  431,  433,  442,  516; 
Stevenson,   359,   364,   410,  412,   498,   532,   546,    781, 
783,  805;  Wadsworth,  51,  56;  White  House,  218; 
Williams,  856 
Arrest  and  death  of  Lumumba,  U.S.  and  Soviet  views 
re: 
Statements:  Barco,  55;  Stevenson,  359,  364;  Wads- 
worth, 52,  57 
Text  of  Soviet  draft  resolution,  368 
Belgium,  role  In : 

Soviet  complaint  re,  statement  (Barco),  199 
Statement  (Wadsworth),  58 
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Congo  situation — Continued 
Belgium,  role  in — Continued 

Withdrawal  of  armed  forces,  U.N.  resolutions  calling 
for  and  Soviet  request  for,  statements :  Barco,  56 ; 
Stevenson,  360,  364,  366,  781,  782;  texts  of  resolu- 
tions, 368,  785 
Cause  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  498 
Conciliation  Commission  report  on,  General  Assembly 

resolution  and  statement  (Stevenson),  783 
Congolese  National  Army,  Soviet  proposal  for  disarm- 
ing, U.S.  views,  statement  (Wadsworth),  59 
Congolese  Parliament  proposed  convening  of  by  U.N., 

U.S.  position,  statement  (Wadsworth),  59 
General   Assembly   consideration  of,   proposed   resolu- 
tions and  statements :  Stevenson,  781 ;  Wadsworth, 
56 ;  texts  of  resolutions,  60,  784 
Katanga  Province,  secessionist  movement  in,  statements 

(Stevenson),  363,  365 
Lessons  learned  from,  statement  (Rusk),  442 
Outside    interference   in,    U.S.   position   on,    statement 

(Stevenson),  365 
Polish  position  re,  statement  (Barco),  55 
Security  Council  consideration  of: 

Statements :  Barco,  54,  199 ;   Stevenson,  359,  Wads- 
worth, 51 
Soviet  veto  of  4-Power  resolution,  51,  56 
Texts  of  resolutions,  368 
Soviet  position,  statements :  Barco,  54,  56,  199 ;  Cleve- 
land,  859;    Stevenson,  360,  532,  806;   Wadsworth, 
51,  58,  59,  60 
Tananarive  conference  on,  U.S.  views,  statement  (Ste- 
venson), 783 
U.N.  operations  in : 

Addresses  and   remarks :   Cleveland,   447,  448,   526 ; 

Williams,  856 
Australian-U.S.  support  of,  text  of  joint  communique 

(Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
Financing  of : 

Soviet  refusal  to  pay  its  contributions,  statements : 

Barco,  200 ;  Stevenson,  806 
U.S.   attitude   toward  and   contribution   to,   state- 
ments :  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564 ;  Steven- 
son, 805 
Objectives   of,    statements:    Stevenson,    532;    Wads- 
worth, 51,  53,  57 
Need  for  support  of : 

Ghanaian-U.S.      joint      communique       (Kennedy, 

Nkrumah),  446 
Tunisian-U.S.      joint      communique      (Bourguiba, 
Kennedy),  853 
Soviet  position,  address  and  statements:  Cleveland, 
810,  811,  812 ;  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564,  567 
U.S.    support   and   aid,    addresses,    statements   and 
summary:  Herter,  148;  Kennedy,  210,  332;  Rusk, 
297,  300,  304,  516 ;  Stevenson,  365,  412,  532 ;  Wads- 
worth, 52,  54,  59,  60 ;  White  House,  218,  312 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  African  coast,  question  of 

orders  to  re,  statement  (Rusk) ,  433 
U.S.  restrictions  on  shipments  of  military  equipment, 
imposition  of,  546, 1009 
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Congress,  U.S. : 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  162,  271, 

313,  383,  562,  599,  645,  727,  935,  980,  1022 
House  of  Representatives,  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis 

of  Greece  address  to,  726 
Legislation,  proposed : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

amending  and  extending,  statement  (Martin),  1020 

Duty-free  allowance  of  $100  for  travelers  returning 

to  U.S.,  382 
East  German  dollar  bond  validation,  agreement  with 
Federal     Republic     of    Germany     on,     statement 
(Davis),  597 
Foreign  aid  program,  letter,  message,  and  statements : 

Kennedy,  507,  977 ;  Rusk,  947, 1000 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  (Battle  Act), 

amendments  to,  212,  444,  775 
Peace  Corps,  letters   (Kennedy),  401,  980 
Sugar,  Dominican  Republic,  relief  from  obligation  to 

purchase,  statement    (Eisenhower),  18 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  extension  of,  195,  562 
My  relationship  with,  address  (Eisenhower),  179 
Presidential  messages  and  reports.     See  under  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy 
Request  for  MSP  documents,   letter  and  certification 

prohibiting  release  to,  (Eisenhower),  85 
Role  in  development  aid  program,  summary  (Herter), 

148 
Senate  approval  requested  for : 
Columbia   River   development   treaty   with   Canada, 
letter  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  228 ;  White,  492 
ITU  convention  and  radio  regulations,  revised,  state- 
ment (Martin),  830 
OECD    convention,    statements:    Ball,    Dillon,    326; 

Kennedy,  514 
Oil  pollution  convention  (1954),  statement  (Chayes), 
776 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee,    hearings    on 
Cuban  situation,  statements  (Rusk),  760 
Oonseil  de  VEntente,  U.S.  proposed  aid  to  States  of,  letter 

(Herter),  19 
Conservation,  convention  (1958)  on  fishing  and  conserva- 
tion of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas,  317,  609, 
698,  833 
Consultative  Committee   on   Cooperative   Economic   De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  12th  Min- 
isterial Meeting  of,  statement  (Achilles),  31 
Cont6,  Seydou,  802 
Contiguous  zone  and  territorial  sea,  convention  (1958)  on, 

317,  609,  698 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on  (1958),  134,  317,  425,  609, 

698,  833 
Contingency  fund : 
Grant  to  Chile,  492 

Request  for  appropriations  and  legislation  for,  message 
and  statement :  Kennedy,  905 ;  Rusk,  955, 1005 
Coombs,  Philip  H.,  465,  936 
Corbett,  Jack  O,  454 
Corse,  Carl  D.,  939 
Cortada,  James  N.,  318 
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Costa  Rica : 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

in  civil  uses  of,  390 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  985 
WMO  convention,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  report  of  activities 

and  resignation  (Randall),  157 
Counterpart  settlement  agreement  with  Austria,  653 
Coyne,  J.  Patrick,  774 
Crockett,  William  J.,  390 
Cuba: 

Aspirations  of  the  people,  neglect  of,  statement  (Rusk), 

297,  301 
Castro  regime,  U.S.  views  of,  statements  (Stevenson), 

670,  674,  681 
Developments  in,  statements:   Stevenson,  670;   Wads- 
worth,  111 
Indirect  aggression  in,  address  (Cleveland) ,  859 
Situation  in.     See  Cuban  situation 
U.S.-Cuban  relations.     See  tinder  Cuban  situation 
Withdrawal  from  :  IBRD,  347 ;  IFC,  91 
Cuban  situation : 
Addresses,  messages,  remarks,  and  statements :  Barco, 
104;  Berle,  763;  Department,  663;  Eisenhower,  18, 
103,  219 ;  Hagerty,  104 ;  Kennedy,  256,  309,  474,  524, 
659,  661,  934 ;  Martin,  562 ;  Rusk,  303,  433,  686,  690, 
759,   760,   762;    Soviet  Union,   662;   Stevenson,   667; 
Wadsworth,  104 
Armaments  buildup  from  Soviets,  statement   (Steven- 
son), 671,  680 
Attempted  invasion  of  Cuba  : 

Question  of  U.S.  role  in,  address,  messages,  remarks, 
and    statements :    Berle,    763 ;    Department,    663 ; 
Kennedy,  659,  661;  Khrushchev,  662;  Rusk,  690, 
762 ;  Soviet,  662 ;  Stevenson,  667,  668,  675,  676,  681 
Security    Council   consideration    of   Cuban    charges, 
statements  (Barco,  Wadsworth),  104 
Communist  activities.     See  under  Communism 
Defection  of  Cuban  Air  Force  pilots,  statement  ( Steven- 
son), 667 
Exchange  of  prisoners  for  tractors  proposal,  statement 

(Kennedy),  934 
General  Assembly  debate  on  Cuban  complaint,  state- 
ments (Stevenson),  667 
Inter-American  consultations  on,   statements    (Rusk), 

433,  759,  760 
Refugees : 

Aid  to,  letters  and  statements :    Kennedy,  256,  309, 
490;    Ribicoff,    490;    Stevenson,    670,   672;    Wads- 
worth, 109 
Message  (Kennedy),  661 

President's  personal  representative's  reports  on,  let- 
ters, reports,  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  219 ;  in- 
terim report,  45;  final  report,  219;  Voorhees,  45 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on,  state- 
ments (Rusk),  760 


Cuban  situation — Continued 

Soviet  position  on,   exchange  of  messages  and  state- 
ments :   Barco,    112 ;   Kennedy,   Khrushchev,    661 ; 
Stevenson,   671,   675,   680,   681;    U.S.-Soviet  state- 
ments, 662 ;  Wadsworth,  111 
U.S.    views,    address    and    statement:    Kennedy,    659; 

Rusk,  686 
U.S.-Cuban  relations: 
Address   and  statement :   Kennedy,  474 ;    Rusk,   524 
Cuban  charges  of  U.S.  plot  of  diplomatic  isolation  of, 

statements  (Wadsworth),  105,  110 
Diplomatic  and  consular  relations,   termination   of, 

statement  (Eisenhower)  and  texts  of  notes,  103 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base : 
Effect    of    severance    of    relations    on,    statement 

(Hagerty),  104 
Water  supply  to,  statement  (Rusk),  303 
Harassment  of  U.S.  citizens,  statement  (Wadsworth), 

110 
Trade  relations,  statements  (Rusk),  433,  690 
Regulations  governing  travel,  178 
U.S.   sugar   quota,   determination   of,   proclamations 
and    statements :     Eisenhower,    18 ;    Martin,    562 ; 
Stevenson,  677;  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
Validity  of  alleged  instruction  re  Cuban  charge  of 
U.S.  plan  to  annex,  text  of  U.S.  note  denying  (Bon- 
sal),  765 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1956,  International,  administration  of,  announcement 
and  Executive  order,  196 
Cultural  relations  and  programs    (see  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Expansion   of  activities   recommended,   letter  and   re- 
port :  Eisenhower,  182 ;  Sprague  Committee  report, 
188 
Importance  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  Board  of  Foreign 

Scholarships  report,  459 
Latin  America : 

Need  for  increase  in   exchange   with,   address  and 

message  (Kennedy),  473,  905 
Proposed  use  of  Cuban  refugees  in,  letter  (Ribicoff), 

491 
Sprague  Committee  report,  letter  (Eisenhower)  and 
text  of  report,  182, 184, 185, 186, 187 
Programs  with  Communist  countries,  efforts  to  improve, 

480 
SEATO  cultural  program,  96,  550 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  property,   convention    (1954)    and  protocol 

for  protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
Iraq,  agreement  for  exchange  with,  243,  282 
Rumania,  agreement  for  exchange  with,  34 
USIA    coordination    and    administration    of    certain 

activities  re,  Executive  order,  196 
Washington  cultural  center,  recommendation  for,  189 
Cummings,  H.  J.,  915 

Currency  convertibility,  10-nation  acceptance  of  under 
IMF,  Department  statement  and  IMF  announcement, 
346 
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Customs  (see  also  Tariff  policy)  : 
Duty-free  allowance  of  $100  for  returning  U.S.  travelers, 
message  (Kennedy)  and  text  of  proposed  bill,  293, 
3S2 
Duty-free  entry  of  relief  supplies  and  packages,  agree- 
ment with  Paraguay  re,  538 
Privileges  for  Foreign   Service  personnel,   agreements 
granting  reciprocal,  with  Indonesia,  610;  Peru,  465 
Touring,  convention  (1054)   concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  16S,  389,  465 
Cyprus : 

Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  201 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

7S9 
t'NKSCO  constitution,  609 

Wheat  and  barley,  grant,  delivery,  and  free  distri- 
bution  of,    memorandums   of   understanding  with 
U.S.  re,  501 
WHO  constitution,  425 
Czechoslovakia  : 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Arms  supply  to  Cuba,  statement  ( Wadsworth),  111 
GATT,    8th    and    9th   protocols    of   rectifications   and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Masaryk,  U.S.  stamp  honoring,  reply  to  Czech  complaint 
re,  17 

Dacko,  David,  766 
Dadet,  Emmanuel  Domongo,  524 
DAG.     Sre  Development  Assistance  Group 
Dahomey : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 
Conseil  de  l'Entente  States,  U.S.  aid,  19 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  985 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  896 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
W.YIO  convention,  698 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Davis,  Richard  H.,  597 
Dean,  Arthur  H.,  299,  478 
Dean,  Robert  W.,  170 

Defense   (see  also  Military  bases,  Mutual  defense,  and 
National  defense)  : 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
State  Department  concern  with,  remarks  (Rusk),  396 
Strategy,  reappraisal  of,  addresses:  Bowles,  629;  Ken- 
nedy, 211 
Strengthening  of  U.S.  defenses,  message  and  statement: 

Kennedy,  906 ;  Rusk,  399 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices related  to,  agreement  with  Sweden  for  safe- 
guarding of,  282 
Greenland  defense  projects,  agreement   (1960)   with 
Denmark  establishing  consultative  committee  on, 
with  annex,  244 
Patents   and   technical  information   in  defense  pro- 
grams, agreement  with  Italy  on  arrangements  re- 
specting, 244 
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Defense — Continued 

U.S.-Canadian    arrangements    for,    joint    communique 

(Diefenbaker,  Kennedy),  843 
U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements,  map,  722 
U.S.   defense  policy,    problem   of   threats   to,   address 
(Cleveland),  858 
Defense,  Department  of: 
Personnel,  exchange  program  with  State  Department 

for  training,  169 
Reorganization  of,  141 
Defense  support : 
Aid  to  Turkey,  197 

Pakistan,   agreement  amending  1955  agreement  with, 
610 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  62,  709,  848,  995,  997,  999 
Denmark : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession     of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Greenland    defense    projects,    agreement    with    U.S. 
establishing  consultative  committee  on,  with  annex 
244 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
OECD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 
Shipbuilding    program,    agreement    amending    1959 

agreement  with  U.S.  re,  1029 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes,  425 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.  and  opening  of  "The 
Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibit,  261 
Department   of  Agriculture,   delegation  of  functions  to 

for  administration  of  P.L.  480,  Executive  order,  159 
Department  of  Commerce.     See  Commerce,  Department  of 
Department  of  Defense.     See  Defense,  Department  of 
Department  of  State.     See  State  Department 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  96 
Department  of  the  Treasury.     See  Treasury,  Department 

of  the 
Dependent   territories    (see  also   Colonialism   and  Trust 
territories),  in  Africa,  U.S.  views  of,  address  (Wil- 
liams), 732 
Development  Act,  International,  950,  977, 1000 
Development   agency,   international,   proposed   establish- 
ment  and   organization   of,   letter   and   statements: 
Kennedy,  978 ;  Rusk,  953, 1003 
Development  Assistance  Committee : 

DAG  proposals  on,  communique  and  resolution,  554 
Objectives  and  role  of,  address  and  statement  (Ball), 
328,  453 
Development  Assistance  Group : 

Establishment  and  functions,  addresses  and  statements: 
Achilles,  33;  Ball,  718;  Braderman,  316;  Kennedy, 
842 ;  Rusk,  325 
4th  meeting  of : 

Statement  (Kennedy),  514 
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Development  Assistance  Group — Continued 
4th  meeting  of — Continued 

Texts  of  communique  and  resolutions  and  list  of  U.S. 

delegation,  553 
U.S.  representative  (Ball)  to,  announcement  of,  489 
Programs  of,  statement  (Dillon),  696 
U.S.-German    support,    joint    communique    (Adenauer, 

Kennedy), 622 
U.S.  participation  in,  address  (Ball),  753 
Development    Association,    International.    See    Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
Development  Loan  Fund : 

Alliance  for  Progress,  DLF  requested  to  expedite  im- 
plementation of  aid,  memorandum   (Ball),  919 
Colombo  Plan  commitments  of,  statement   (Achilles), 

32 
Establishment  and  functions,  addresses  and  summary: 

Ball,  717 ;  Coffin,  456 ;  Herter,  148 
Foreign    currencies    accrued   under   P.L.   480,   use  of, 

Executive  order,  160 
Guaranty  authority,  address  (Coffin),  457 
Integration  with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  message 

(Kennedy),  510 
Loans  to :  Africa,  375 ;  Bolivia,  921 ;  ECAFE  members, 
461 ;  Iran,  50 ;  Nigeria,  404,  502 ;  Republic  of  Korea, 
932 ;  Turkey,  197 ;  Yugoslavia,  85 
Managing  Director,  confirmation    (Coffin),  318;  resig- 
nation (Brand),  170 
Dhahran  airfield,  nonrenewal  of  U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  agree- 
ment re,  Department  statement,  490 
IDick,  Mrs.  Jane  Warner,  741 
Diefenbaker,  John  G.,  227,  371 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  956 
Dillon,  Douglas,  8, 170,  330,  693,  862 
Dinke,  Berhnau,  910 
Diplomacy : 
Changing  styles  of,  report  on  U.S.  informational  ac- 
tivities, 185,  186, 192 
Definition  of,  address  (Bohlen),  965 
Use  of  diplomatic  channels  in  negotiations,  statements 
(Rusk),  214,  434,  519,  522 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation 

to,  announcement,  651 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

Cuban,  U.S.  requests  withdrawal  of,  texts  of  U.S.  and 

Cuban  notes,  103 
Discrimination  against : 

Nigerian  second  secretary,  U.S.  regrets  treatment  of, 

text  of  note,  156 
U.S.  efforts  against,  732 ;  letter  (Rusk),  976 
Duty-free  entry  privileges  to  Indonesian  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  and  personnel,  agreement  for,  610 
Presentation  of  credentials :  Cameroun,  177  ;  Congo,  Re- 
public of,   524;   Dahomey,  685;   Ecuador,  114;   El 
Salvador,  910;  Ethiopia,  910;  Gabon,  524;  Guinea, 
802 ;  Indonesia,  685 ;  Italy,  961 ;  Ivory  Coast,  177 ; 
Mali,    77;    Mauritania,    857;    New    Zealand,    910; 
Niger,  685;  Nigeria,  114;  Switzerland,  7;  Tunisia, 
445 ;  Upper  Volta,  685 ;  Venezuela,  177 
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Diplomatic  rights  and  procedures,  Vienna  conference  on, 

address  (Duke),  415 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments,  Nuclear  weapons,  and 
Outer  space)  : 
Canadian-U.S.    views   on,   joint   communique    (Diefen- 
baker, Kennedy),  843 
Coordination   and   expansion   of   U.S.   efforts,  address 

(Kennedy),  212 
German-U.S.  discussions,  joint  communique  (Adenauer, 

Kennedy),  622 
Indonesian-U.S.    views,    joint  communique    (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  713 
NATO  members  views  on,  NAC  communiques,  39,  801 
Need  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  181 
Negotiations : 

Hope  for  progress,  statement  (Rusk),  443 

Issues  and  prospects  for,  address  (Gullion),  634 

Progress  of,  statements  (Rusk),  520,  521 

Question    of    Communist    China's    participation    in, 

statements  (Rusk),  301,  309 
Question   of  resumption  of,   statement    (Rusk),  436 
New  Zealand-U.S.  views  on,  joint  communique   (Ken- 
nedy, Holyoake),  404 
Soviet  position,  address  and  statement:  Gullion,  635, 

636;  Stevenson,  568 
U.S.   and   Western   positions  on,   addresses,   messages, 
remarks,  and  statements :  Bowles,  482 ;  Eisenhower, 
140;  Kennedy,  908,  998;  Rusk,  436,  440,  442,  443, 
517 ;  Stevenson,  385 
Disarmament  Administration,  establishment  of  panel  of 
experts  to  study  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  215 
Discrimination,  U.S.  efforts  to  eliminate  incidents  of,  ad- 
dress,  letter  and  note:   Rusk,   975;   Williams,  732; 
text  of  U.S.  note,  156 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  U.N.  Sub- 
commission  on  Prevention  of,  463 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol  of 

signature  to,  985 
Djermakoye,  Issoufou  Saidou,  685 
Djoli,  Catherine,  531 
DLF.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Dollar  bonds,  German,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany  re  validation  of,  597,  789 
Dominican  Republic : 
North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 

final  protocol,  896 
OAS    economic    sanctions    against    for    aggression    in 

Venezuela,  extension  of,  273 
U.S.  friendship  for,  address  (Kennedy),  474 
U.S.  purchase  of  sugar  from  : 
Policy  on,  statement  (Eisenhower),  18 
Quota  for,  request  for  continuation  of  Presidential 

authority  to  determine,  562 
Relief    from    Congressional    obligation    to   purchase, 
requested,  statement  (Eisenhower),  195 
Withdrawal  of  from :  IFC,  34,  91 ;  IBRD,  34,  347 
Dooley,  Tom,  131 
Dorsinville,  Max  H.,  785 

Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  on: 
Income,  with  U.A.R.,  64,  65 
Estates  and  inheritances,  with  Canada,  351,  352 
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Douglas,  William  O.,  583 

Dowling,  Walter  C,  588 

Drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
agreement  with  Panama  for  reciprocal  recognition 
of,  202,  501 

Drought  relief,  aid  to:  Kenya,  312;  Peru,  922;  Tunisia, 
853 

Drugs,  narcotic,  protocol  (1948)  bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  conven- 
tion, 425 

Duke,  Angier  Biddle,  245, 414,  733 

Dulles,  Eleanor  Lansing,  336,  767 

Earl  of  Home,  432,  579,  580,  710 
East- West  Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  750 
East-West  trade,   Battle  Act  controls,  proposed  amend- 
ment, 212,  444,  775 
ECA.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N. 
ECAFE.     See   Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

Far  East,  U.N. 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. 
ECLA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 

U.N. 
Economic    Affairs,    Joint    U.S.-Canadian    Committee    on 

Trade  and,  6th  meeting,  372,  487 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American.    See  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  U.S.  representa- 
tive, confirmation,  465 
Committee  for  Industrial  Development,  consideration  of 

development  programs,  statement  (Moscoso),  605 
Documents,  lists  of,  349,  652,  940,  984 
Economic  commissions.    See  Economic  Commission 
Human  Rights  Commission  of,  U.S.  representative,  con- 
firmation (Tree),  390;  resignation  (Lord),  202 
Social  Commission  of,  U.S.  representative,  confirmation, 

741 
U.S.  representative  to,  confirmation,  318 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Colombo  Plan,  Development 
Loan    Fund,    Export-Import    Bank,    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  International  Bank,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,   International  Develop- 
ment Association,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs,  and 
United  Nations:  Technical  assistance  programs)  : 
Aid  to:  Afghanistan,  129,  132,  201;  Africa,  375,  378; 
Asia,  461;   Bolivia,  920;  Brazil,  862;   Chile,  492; 
Colombia,  610 ;  Iceland,  169 ;  Iran,  49 ;  Ivory  Coast, 
985 ;  Korea,  425,  538,  691,  931 ;  Laos,  116 ;  Mali,  202  ; 
Morocco,  935  ;  Nigeria,  404 ;  Senegal,  833,  896 ;  Sier- 
ra Leone,  985 ;  Somaliland,  Trust  Territory  of,  318 ; 
Togo,    84,    134;    Tunisia,    851,    853;    Turkey,   198; 
Viet-Nam,  84 ;  West  Indies,  42,  43,  44 ;  Yugoslavia, 
352 
Administration  of.    See  under  Foreign  aid  programs 
Appropriation  request  for  FT  1962,  message  (Kennedy), 

513 
Asia,    U.S.-Japanese    cooperation    in,    address     (Mac- 
Arthur),  559 


Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
Cuban  skilled  refugees,  proposed  utilization  of,  report 

(Voorhees),  223 
IAEA  program,  92 
Impact  on  foreign  opinion,  report  concerning,  185,  190, 

191 
Peace  Corps.    See  Peace  Corps 
Proposed  new  program  of.    See  under  Foreign  aid 
U.S.  leadership  in,  letter  (Frondizi),  816 
U.S.  pledge  of,  addresses  (Kennedy),  175,  211 
Economic  assistance  to  Germany,  postwar,  agreement  for 

partial  settlement  of  debts  resulting  from,  834 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N. : 
3d  session  of : 
Address,    message,    and    statement:    Kennedy,    374; 

Kotschnig,  376 ;  Williams,  373 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs    (Williams) 
meeting  with  delegates  of,  announcement,  295 
Proposal  for  use  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  536 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N. : 
Ambassador  Harriman  to  meet  delegates  of,  Department 

announcement,  489 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources,  13th 

session,  statement  (Frank),  460 
4th  regional  technical  conference  on  water  resources 

development,  article,  (Bloodgood),  225 
Highway  Subcommittee  of  Inland  Transport  Committee, 

5th  meeting  of,  report  (Van  Dyke),  163 
17th  session,  U.S.  representative  to,  574 
U.S.  trade  with  members  of,  statement  (Braderman), 

314,  315,  316 
U.S.  views  of,  statement  (Frank),  460 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 
16th  session,  U.S.  representative,  confirmation,  741 
Steel  Committee,  U.S.  delegation  to  25th  session,  537 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  U.N. : 
9th  session  : 

Address  (Berle),  821 
U.S.  representatives,  788,  940 
Participation  in  Bolivian  development  program,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Research  projects,  statement  (Moscoso),  606 
Economic    Community,    European.     See    European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic   Cooperation,   African   and   Malagasy   Organi- 
zation   for,    formation    of,    address    and    message: 
Kennedy,  586 ;  Williams,  587 
Economic  cooperation  agreement  with  Honduras,  734 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Organization  for. 
See    Organization    for    Economic    Cooperation    and 
Development 
Economic  development  (see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid  and  Less  developed  countries)  : 
Afghanistan,    programs    and    problems,    article    (By- 

roade), 127 
Africa : 

Conference  at  Yaounde^  message  (Kennedy),  586 
Problems  confronting,  U.S.  views  of,  addresses :  Cum- 
mings,  915;  Dulles,  770,  771;  Williams,  528,  732, 
913,  914 
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Economic  development — Continued 
Africa — Continued 

U.S.   cooperation   and  aid  to,   addresses  and  state- 
ments :     Cummings,     916 ;     Kotschnig,     377,    380 ; 
Stevenson,  534 ;  Williams,  375,  529,  584 
Asia  (see  also  Colombo  Plan)  : 
Need  for  acceleration  of,  statement  (Frank),  460 
SEATO  measures  to  advance,  communique,  550 
Challenge  for  U.S.,  address  (Bowles),  483 
Conditions  necessary  for,  statement  (Rusk),  301 
Conseil  de  l'Entente  States,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to,  letter 

(Herter),  19 
Debt  and  equity,  role  in,  address  (Coffin),  455 
Industrial    Development,    U.N.    Committee    for,    con- 
sideration of  programs  for,  statement   (Moscoso), 
605 
International  Bank  libraries  on,  19 
Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 
Long-term  planning  proposed,   addresses,   letter,   mes- 
sages,   statements:    Ball,    717;    Bowles,    707,   931; 
Braderman,  315,  316 ;  Kennedy,  511 ;  Martin,  822 ; 
Rusk,  627,  749,  951, 1003 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  of  free-world  industrialized 

nations.     See  Industrialized  free-world  nations 
OECD.     See   Organization  for  Economic   Cooperation 

and  Development 
Relationship  to  social  development,  message  (Kennedy), 

475 
Science  and  scholarship,  role  in,  remarks  (Rusk) ,  624 
U.S.  cooperation  with :   Argentina,  920 ;   Bolivia,  920 ; 
Central  African  Republic,  766 ;  Ecuador,  83 ;  India, 
959;  Indonesia,  713;  Korea,  712;  Laos,  846,  847; 
Nigeria,   857;   Pakistan,  448;   Tunisia,   853;   Ven- 
ezuela, 821 ;  Viet-Nam,  957 
U.S.   programs   and   policy  for   furthering,    addresses, 
statement,  and  summary :  Ball,  452 ;  Herter,  148 ; 
Martin,  71 ;  Moscoso,  608 
U.S.  support  of  U.N.  programs  for,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 385 
Economic  policy,  international,  coordination  of,  statement 

(Dillon),  331 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and  technical 

aid 
Committee   on   U.S.   economic   position,    meeting  with 

President  Kennedy,  215 
Domestic  economy,  status  of,  addresses  and  messages ; 
Bowles,  481;  Eisenhower,  140,  142;  Kennedy,  207, 
287,  904 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Ralance-of-payments  problem.     See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Council  on,  report  on  activities  (Randall) ,  157 
Foreign  aid  program.     See  Foreign  aid 
Functions  re  assigned  to  Secretary  of  State,  letter 

(Kennedy),  979 
Latin  America.     See  Latin  America :  Economic  and 

social  development 
Message  to  Congress  (Kennedy),  507 
NATO,  U.S.  cooperation  with  members  of,  message 

(Johnson), 582 
Objectives,  address  ( Had r aba), 263,  264 

Index,  January  to  June   1961 
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Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. — Continued 

Interdependence  of,  statement  (Ball),  327 
Economic  Policy  Committee  (OEEC),  648 
Economic  relations  and  amity,  treaty  with  Viet-Nam,  610, 

652 
Economy,    free   world,   need   for   expansion   of,   address 

(Dillon),  10 
ECOSOC.     See  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ecuador : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  114 
Economic  and  social  development,  discussions  re  U.S. 

assistance,  joint  announcement,  83 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Territorial  dispute  with  Peru,  U.S.  efforts,  statement 

(Rusk),  433 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
Inter-American   Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 

protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  conven- 
tion (1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  352 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Visit  of  President  Velasco  to  U.S.,  announcement  of,  592 
Edible  oils,  use  of  U.S.  surplus  in  food-for-peace  program, 

312 
Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs,  Ed- 
ucational exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Afghanistan,   U.S.  aid  to,  address    (Byroade),  130 
Africa : 

Conference  on  development  of,  U.S.  observer  delega- 
tion to,  938,  remarks  (Coombs),  936,  and  message 
(Kennedy),  937 
Need  for,  addresses :  Cleveland,  861 ;  Dulles,  340,  341, 

771 ;  Williams,  528,  913 
U.S.  aid,  218,  380,  531 
Cuba: 
Destruction  of  academic  freedom  in,  statement  (Ste- 
venson), 680 
Refugee  scholars  and  professionals,  proposed  use  of 
in  U.S.  programs,  letters  and  statement  (Kennedy, 
Ribicoff),310,  490 
Educational  foundation  in  Greece,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1948  agreement  re,  425 
Federal  aid  to,  need  for,  address  (Kennedy),  209 
International  educational  development,  proposed  foun- 
dation for,  189, 195 
Latin  America,  need  for  expansion  and  aid,  addresses 

and  message:  Berle,  620;  Kennedy,  473,  476 
Liberia,  negotiations  with  U.S.  for  expanded  program, 

531 
Role  of  education  in  development,  remarks  and  state- 
ment :  Moscoso,  606 ;  Rusk,  626 
Southeast  Asia : 
Need  for  in,  joint  communiques  (Johnson),  957,  959, 

960,  961 
SEATO  programs,  96, 163 
U.S.  programs  in  less  developed  countries,  use  of  for- 
eign  currencies  for,   proposed  legislation,   recom- 
mended, letter,  report,  and  statement :  Eisenhower, 
183 ;  Martin,  1021 ;  report,  185.  188,  189,  195 
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Education — Continued 

Vocational   education  program   in  Brazil,   cooperative 
agreement  extending  1950  agreement  re,  318 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
African    education    program,    statements:    Kotschnig, 

380 ;  Stevenson,  536 
Constitution  of,  98,  282,  609 

Efforts  to  preserve  Nubian  monuments,  President's  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  U.S.  participation  in,  643 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Race  prejudice,   studies  of  youth  attitudes  to  reveal 
causes  of,  463 
Educational  exchange  program,   international    (see   also 
Cultural  relations,  Education,  and  Exchange  of  per- 
sons) : 
Agreements  with :  Argentina,  1029 ;  China,  501 ;  Colom- 
bia, 201 ;  Israel,  896 ;  Japan,  65 
Board  of  Foreign   Scholarships,  recommendations  for 

improvement  of,  459 
Communist    activity    in    underdeveloped    countries    in 

field  of,  address  (Tubby) ,  973 
Latin  America,  seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems, 
311 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community 
EFTA.     See  European  Free  Trade  Association 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Columbia  River  treaty,  signing  of,  227 
Communication   satellites,  promotion  of  commercial 

use  of  by  NASA,  77 
Cuba: 
Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with,  termina- 
tion of,  103 
Refugees  in  the  U.S.,  report  on,  219 
Sugar  quota  for,  18 
Farewell  to  the  Nation,  179 
Sugar  Act,  extension  and  amendment  of,  195 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Brazil's  World  War  II  dead,  salute  to,  48 
IAEA  activities,  93 
Information  activities  abroad,  comments  on  Sprague 

Committee  report  on,  182 
NATO,  progress  and  future  of,  39 
New    Zealand    Prime    Minister,    congratulations    on 

taking  office,  7 
Secretary  Herter,  resignation  of,  exchange  of  letters 
with  re,  143 
Executive  orders,  159,  196,  197 

Foreign  policy,  summary  of  during  term  of  office,  state- 
ment (Herter),  143 
Goodwill  trips,  purpose  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
Message  and  letters  to  Congress : 
Certification  forbidding  release  of  MSP  documents, 

87 
Columbia  River  treaty  with  Canada,  228 
IGC,  use  of  mutual  security  funds  for  Office  of,  85 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts) ,  139 
Meeting  with   President-elect   Kennedy,   discussion   of 
world   situation,    joint    statement    (Hagerty,    Sal- 
inger), 177 
Proclamations,  18,  49,  87, 162, 178 


Electric  power : 

Benefits  of  development  of,  joint  communique   (John- 
son, Nehru),  960 
Columbia  River  treaty  provisions  for  development,  231, 
235,  236 
El  Salvador: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Recognition  of  Government  by  U.S.,  344 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  282 
Emergency   Force,   U.N.,  financing  operations  of  in  the 
Congo,    U.S.    contributions    and    views,    statements: 
Barco,  200 ;  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564,  566 
Entente,  Conseil  de  1',  U.S.  aid  to,  letter  (Herter),  19 
Escapee  Program,  U.S.,  achievements  of,  remarks  (Jones), 

929 
Establishment,  convention  of,  with  protocol  and  declara- 
tion with  France,  134 
Establishment,  friendship,  and  navigation  treaty  and  pro- 
tocol with  Belgium,  383,  390 
Estate-tax  convention  with  Canada,  351,  352 
Estes,  Thomas  S.,  985 

Ethiopia,  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Europe    (see    also    individual    countries    and    European 
organizations)  : 
Collective  security.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
Eastern  Europe: 

U.S.  aid  to,  request  for  wider  discretion  for,  letter 

and  statement:  Ball,  775;  Kennedy,  444 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  (Kennedy),  212 
Economic  Commission  for,   U.N.     See  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  released,  897 
ICEM,  activities  of  and  U.S.  support,  article  and  re- 
marks :  Jones,  929 ;  Warren,  386 
Integration  of,  U.S.  support,  message  and  communique; 

Kennedy,  334;  Kennedy,  Hallstein,  868 
Western  Europe : 
Aid  to  less  developed  countries,  need  for  cooperation 

with  U.S.  in.     See  Industrialized  nations. 
Cooperation   in   Alliance  for  Progress  program   for 

Latin  America,  proposed,  letter  (Frondizi),  817 
Development  of  trade  with  less  developed  countries, 

statement  (Braderman),  316 
Economic   interdependence  of  with  U.S.,   statement 

(Ball),  327 
Economic   recovery    and   U.S.   aid,    addresses:  Ball, 

752 ;  Bohlen,  968 ;  Bowles,  704 
U.S.  information  activities  in,  187,  188 
U.S.  relations  with,  problems  of,  address   (Bowles), 

484 
Visits  to: 

Ambassador  at  Large  Harriman,  381 

Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  963 

President  Kennedy,  remarks,  report  on,  and  texts 

of  joint  communiques,  848,  909,  975,  991 
Under  Secretary  Ball,  825 
European  Communities,  OECD  protocol  on  relationship 
to,  13 
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European  Economic  Community : 
Commission  of : 

President  of,  visit  to  U.S.,  joint  communique  (Ken- 
nedy, Hallstein),  868 
U.S.  collaboration  with,  exchange  of  messages  (Hall- 
stein, Kennedy),  295 
Establishment  and  tariff  policy  of,  address  (Hadraba), 

267,  268 
GATT  tariff  negotiations  with,  267,  939,  983 
OECD  relationship  with,  statement  (Ball),  329 
Role  in  Atlantic  Community,   U.S.-German  communi- 
que, 622 
U.S.-Canadian  negotiations  with  and  views  on,  488,  843 
U.S.  support  of,  summary  (Herter),  149 
U.S.  treaties  of  establishment  with  members  of,  383 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for : 
Achievements    and    role    of,    address    and    statement : 

Ball,  327 ;  Rusk,  324 
Acts  of,  OECD  procedure  for  approval  of,  14,  65 
Aid  to  Turkey,  197 

Convention  (1948)  on,  protocol  revising,  14 
Economic    Policy    Committee,    meeting    of,    statement 

(Kennedy),  648 
Reconstitution  of  (see  also  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development),  address  and  sum- 
mary :  Ball,  452 ;  Herter,  149 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball  for  discussions,  489 
European  Free  Trade  Association  : 
Finnish  association  with,  982 
OECD  relationship  with,  statement  (Ball),  329 
U.S.    negotiations    with    and    operation    of,    address 
(Hadraba),  268 
European   Migration,   Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Everton,  John  S.,  941 

Exchange  of  persons  program   (see  also  Educational  ex- 
change), need  for  expansion  of,  letter  and  report: 
Eisenhower,  183;  Sprague  report,  185,  190,  195 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  state  of,  address 

(Kennedy),  213 
Executive  orders : 
Agricultural   Trade   Development   and   Assistance  Act 

(1954),  administration  of  (10900),  159 
Coffee  Study  Group,  designation  as  public  international 

organization  (10943),  976 
Cultural  activities  and  trade  fairs,  administration  of 

(10912),  197 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  administration  of  (10945), 

934 
Food-for-peace  director,  duties  of  (10915),  216 
Gold  holdings  abroad,  disposal  of  by  U.S.  citizens  and 

enterprises  (10905),  196 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  abolition  of   (10920), 

345 
Peace    Corps,    establishment    and    administration    of 

(10924),  400 
President's     Foreign     Intelligence     Advisory     Board, 
establishment  (10938),  774 
Exhibits : 

Danish  exhibition  in  U.S.,  261 


Exhibits — Continued 

U.S.   holdings   of  international   exhibits,  proposed  in- 
crease in,  189 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  U.N. : 
African  program,  address  and  statement:   Stevenson, 

534,  536 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  551 
U.S.  contributions  and  support,  message,  remarks,  and 
statement :  Eisenhower,  140 ;  Kotschnig,  378 ;  Stev- 
enson, 277 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  administration  of,  Executive 

order  re,  934 
Export-Import  Bank: 
Alliance  for  Progress,  approved  credits  for,  memoran- 
dum (Ball)  requesting  expedition  of,  918 
Loans  and  credits : 

To :  Brazil,  863 ;  Chile,  492 ;  ECAFE  members,  461 ; 

Iran,    50 ;    Latin    America,    254 ;    Morocco,    935 ; 

Yugoslavia,  85 

Use  of  foreign  currencies  accrued  under  P.L.  480, 

159,  160 

Role  in  new  aid  program,  message  (Kennedy),  510,  511, 

512 
Role  in  export  promotion  efforts,  message  (Kennedy), 
291 
Exports  (see  also  Trade)  : 

Less  developed  countries,  need  for  expansion  of,  ad- 
dresses (Martin),  73,  823 
Republic   of   Korea,   problem   of  expansion   of,  letter 

(Bowles),  932 
Rubber,  international  cooperation  re,  article  (Mellen), 
78 
Exports,  U.S.  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Contribution     to     U.S.     economic     strength,     address 

(Hadraba) ,  263,  269,  270,  271 
Military  goods  to  Congo   (Leopoldville),  imposition  of 

controls  on,  546, 1009 
Promotion  program  for  expansion  of,  addresses,  mes- 
sage, and  statement :  Braderman,  315 ;  Coffin,  458 ; 
Kennedy,  288,  291 ;  Merchant,  3 
Extradition  treaty  with  Brazil : 
Current  actions,  201,  941 
Text  of,  164 

Faleshty,  Soviet  ship,  117 

FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
Far  East.     See  Asia  and  individual  countries 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  recommended  amendment  of,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  290 
Fenoaltea,  Sergio,  961 
Fingerprinting,     regulations    amended    re    nonimigrant 

aliens,  692 
Finland : 

EFTA,  association  with,  982 

IFC  investments  in,  90 

Nuclear  materials  acquired  through  IAEA,  92 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 


Index,  January  to  June   7967 
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Finland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,  8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Finletter,  Thomas  K.,  426 
Finnie,  Earl  O.,  170 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Fish  meal,  international  meeting  on,  U.S.  delegation, 

500 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the  high 

seas,  convention  on,  317, 609,  698,  833 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  convention 

(1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.     See  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries 
Fisk,  James  Brown,  215 

Flaxseed  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 
Flint,  James  C,  501 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 

Freedom-from-hunger  campaign,  U.S.  council  for,  ap- 
pointment of,  829 
International  meeting  on  fish  meal,  U.S.  delegation,  500 
Food-f  or-peace  program : 
Aid  to :  Bolivia,  921,  922 ;  Brazil,  552 ;  Congo,  Republic 
of  the,  218 ;  Kenya,  312 ;  Morocco,  772 ;  Tunisia,  853 
Committee,  report  to  President  and  list  of  members, 

217 
Council,  appointment  of,  829 

Director,  role  of,  memorandum  (Kennedy)  and  Execu- 
tive order,  216 
Edible  oils  available  for,  312 
Expansion  of,  address  (Kennedy) ,  212 
Integration  with   other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510,  512 
International     food-for-peace     conference,     summary 

(Herter),150 
Latin  America,  proposed  use  of  in : 

Address  and  statement  (Kennedy) ,  473,  552 
Visit  of  mission  to  study,  212,  312 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk),  952 
State  Department  liaison  officer,  appointment  (Harlan), 

426 
U.S.-Canadian  joint  communique  re,  489 
Foreign  Aid,  Task  Force  on,  919,  951 

Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.  (see  also  Economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  foreign  countries  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Administration  of,   proposed  changes,  address,  letter, 
and  statements :  Kennedy,  211,  978 ;  Rusk,  953,  1003 
Challenge  and  problems  of,  address  (Bowles),  703,  705 
Effect  on  balance  of  payments,  address  (Merchant),  4 
Elements   of   proposed   new   program,    addresses   and 
message:    Ball,  717;    Bowles,   629,   707;   Kennedy, 
507 ;  Rusk,  518,  626,  747, 1003 
Expansion  of,  need  for,  address  (Bowles),  483,  and  re- 
port (Sprague),190,  191 


Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S. — Continued 
Legislation  requested  for : 

Eastern    Europe,    amendments    to    Battle    Act    and 
Presidential  request  for  wider  discretion  in  aid  to, 
letter  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  444 
New  program,  letter,  message,  and  statement:  Ken- 
nedy,   507,    977;    Rusk,    1000 
Need  for  public  support  and  understanding  of  basis  of, 

addresses :  Bowles,  709 ;  Rowan,  797 
Planning  of,  consideration  of  foreign  and  domestic  pub- 
lic opinion  in,  Sprague  report,  190 
Purposes  of,  addresses  and  statements:  Achilles,  32; 

Bowles,  632,  705 ;  Rusk,  747,  750,  947,  950 
Relation  to  trade  program,  address  (Martin),  822 
Foreign  currency : 

Convertibility  of,  IMF  announcement  re,  346 
Proceeds     from     sales     of     agricultural     surpluses: 
Administration  of,  delegation  of  functions  re,  Execu- 
tive order,  159 
Repayments  and  uses  of,  proposed  legislation,  state- 
ment (Martin),  1020 
Uses  of  for  development  purposes,  statements :  Frank, 
461;    Kennedy,    552 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Council  on,  report  of  activities 

and  resignation  of  chairman,  157 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  establishment  of, 
announcement,    Executive    order,    and   letter    (Ken- 
nedy), 773 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 
Briefings  and  conferences  on,  announcement  and  state- 
ment (Rusk),  431,  432 
Day-to-day  aspects  of,  address  (Rusk),  323 
Definition  and  evolution  of,  address  (Bohlen),  965 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs,   impor- 
tance to,  address  (Coffin),  459 
Eisenhower  administration,  summary  of  under:  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Herter,  144 
Foreign  economic  policy.    See  under  Economic  policy 

and  relations 
Formulation  of,  remarks  (Rusk),  395 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 

Objectives  of,  addresses,  message,  remarks,  and  state- 
ment :  Bowles,  481,  629 ;  EisenhoweT,  139, 180 ;  Rusk, 
624, 1000 
Problems  confronting,  addresses:  Bowles,  481;   Rusk, 

515 
Reappraisal  by  new  administration,  address  (Bowles), 

629 
Role  of  Secretary  of  State  and  President  in,  statements 

(Rusk),  306,  439 
Role  of  U.S.  citizens  in,  addresses,  message,  and  state- 
ment:   Kennedy,   910,   911;   Rusk,   308;   Williams, 
854,  857 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published : 

The  Conference  of  Berlin  (The  Potsdam  Conference), 

19J,5,  721 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  1948,  1029 
1940,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics,  942 
1942,  Volume  III,  Europe,  897 
Publication  of  proposed,  728 
Foreign    Scholarships,    Board    of,    recommendations   for 
improvement  of  Fulbright  program,  459 
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Foreign  Service  (see  also  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  State  Department)  : 
African   posts,   visit  of  Assistant   Secretary  Williams 

to,  295,  527 
Ambassadors  and  chiefs  of  mission : 

Appointments,    confirmations,    and    resignations,    65, 
66,   98,  170,  202,  282,  318,  390,  426,  465,  574,  653, 
741,  789,  897,  941,  985 
Considerations  in  appointment  of,  statement  (Rusk), 

304 
Role  of,  letter  (Kennedy),  979 
Commercial  attaches   overseas,   proposed   increase   in, 

message  (Kennedy),  291 
Consulate  general  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  raised  to 

Embassy  status,  734 
Consulates : 

Aruba,  Netherlands  Antilles,  closed,  353 
Col6n,  Panama,  remains  open,  352 
Arequipa,  Peru,  established,  245 
Customs  privileges  for  personnel  of,  agreements  with : 

Indonesia,  610 ;  Peru,  465 
Diplomatic  and  consular  posts,  greetings  to,  message 

(Rusk),  244 
Director  General,  appointment  (Thompson),  742 
FSI.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Personnel  in  Cuba : 
Harassment  of,  110 

Withdrawal  of,  texts  of  U.S.-Cuban  notes,  103 
Representation  allowance,  address   (Duke),  415 
Role  of,  address  (Bohlen),  964 
Science  attaches,  role  of,  191 

Trade  promotion  activities,  address   (Merchant),  5 
West  Indies,  U.S.  mission  accredited  to,  proposed  es- 
tablishment of,  897 
Foreign  service  center,  proposed  establishment,  address 

(Duke),  417 
Foreign  Service  Institute : 
Area  training  program,  422 
Director,  designation  ( Strom ) ,  1029 
Labor  affairs  training  program,  245 
Role  in  training  personnel  for  informational  activities, 
proposed,  188 
Formosa.     See  China,  Republic  of 
Foundation  for  International  Educational  Development, 

proposal  for,  189, 195 
France : 

Aid  in  Niger  meningitis  epidemic,  492 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Germany,  problems  of.     See  Berlin  and  Germany 
Liberalization  of  restrictions  on  dollar-area  imports, 

269,  983 
NATO  alliance,  position  re,  statement  (Rusk),  689 
Nuclear  tests,  French  attitude  on,  effect  on  test  ban 

negotiations,  statement  (Rusk),  524 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreement     with     U.S. 
amending  1959  agreement,  465 


France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  establishing  and 

annexed  statute,  134 
Communications  satellites,  agreement  with  U.S.  on 

cooperation  in  intercontinental  testing  of,  653 
Convention  of  establishment,  protocol  and  declaration 

(1959)  with  U.S.,  134 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Tunisian-French  relations,  address  (Bourguiba),  851 
U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation   (Houghton),  66;  confir- 
mation (Gavin),  390 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  909,  991,  995,  999 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball,  489 
Frank, Isaiah, 460 
Fraser,  Hugh,  42 
Fredericks,  J.  Wayne,  897 
Freedom : 
Definition  of  in  Africa,  address  (Williams),  912 
Future  prospects  of,  address  (Tubby) ,  974 
Movement  toward,  address  (Williams),  730 
Promotion  of  doctrine  of,  message  (Kennedy),  903,  910 
Freedom  from  hunger : 

FAO  campaign,  appointment  of  U.S.  council,  829 
Problem  of,  address  (Rowan),  406 
Freedom  of  information  (see  also  Press,  The)  : 
Cuban  suppression  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  678 
Free  press  and  information  policies,  address  (Rowan), 

796 
News  media,  importance  of  freedom  and  independence 
of,  193, 194 
Freeman,  Fulton,  941 
Freeman,  Ross  E.,  170 

Frequency  Registration  Board,  International,  831 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation,    treaties    with: 
Belgium,  383,  390;  France,  134;  Italy,  424,  425,  501; 
Pakistan,  164, 169, 318 ;  Viet-Nam,  610,  652 
Frondizi,  Arturo,  815 
FSI.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Fulbright   program,   recommendations  for   improvement, 


Gabon : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  524 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  65;  confirmation,  318 
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Gagarin,  Yuri  Alekseyevitch,  714 

Galbraith,  J.  Kenneth,  653 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  K.,  U.S.  commemorative  stamp,  262 

Garcia,  Carlos  P.,  957 

Garcia,  Hector,  351 

Gardner,  Richard  N.,  426 

Garroway,  Dave,  305 

Garst,  Jonathan,  552 

GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

Gavin,  James  M.,  390 

General  Assembly,  U.N. : 

Algerian   question,   consideration  of,   statement    (Wil- 
cox) and  text  of  resolution,  62 
Apartheid  policy  of  Union  of  South  Africa,  considera- 
tion   of,    statements     (Plimpton)     and    texts    of 
resolutions,  600 
Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  : 
Disarmament,  consideration  of  postponed  until  16th 
session,  statement  (Stevenson)  and  text  of  resolu- 
tion, 568 
Korean  question  debate  in,  statements    (Stevenson, 

Tost)  and  text  of  resolution,  736 
Nuclear  weapons  and  tests,  U.S.  position  on  proposed 
resolutions,  statement  (Wilcox),  94 
Committee  V    (Administrative  and  Budgetary),   ques- 
tion of  financing  U.N.  force  in  the  Congo,  statement 
(Klutzniek),564 
Committee   on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,   Portu- 
guese    cooperation     with     requested,     statement 
(Stevenson),  498 
Congo  situation,  consideration  of,  statements  and  texts 
of   resolutions :    Stevenson,   781 ;   Wadsworth,   56 ; 
resolutions,  60,  784 
Cuban  complaint  of  U.S.  aggression,  consideration  of, 

statements  (Stevenson),  667 
Documents,  lists  of,  62,  124,  281,  349,  651,  741,  940,  1028 
15th  session : 

Issues  before,  U.S.  position  on,  address  (Stevenson), 

805 
U.S.  representatives  to,  list  of,  424 
Resolutions : 

Algerian  question,  64 

Apartheid  policy  of  Union  of  South  Africa,  request 

for  abandonment  of,  604 
Colonialism,  27 
Congo  situation,  62,  784,  785 

Cuban  situation,  texts  of  Mexican  and  7-power,  685 
Disarmament,  consideration  of,  postponed  until  16th 

session,  569 
Ruanda-Urundi,   Trust  Territory  of,  future  of,   787 
South-West   Africa,    question   of   administration   by 
Union  of  South  Africa,  571 
South-West  Africa,   consideration  of  Union   of   South 
Africa  actions  re,  statement   (Bingham)  and  text 
of  resolution,  569 
Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance    of    nuclear 
weapon  tests: 
French  attitude  on  testing,  effect  on,  statement  (Rusk), 

524 
Negotiations : 

Importance  of  and  U.S.  objectives,  address  and  state- 
ment (Rusk),  433,  517,  520,  521 
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Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance    of    nuclear 
weapon  tests — Continued 
Negotiations — Continued 

NATO  members  views,  NAC  communique,  801 

Need  for  successful  conclusion  of,   joint  statement 

(Kennedy,  Macmillan),  579 
Progress  of,  message  and  statements :  Johnson,  580, 
583 ;  Rusk,  690 
Resumption  of : 

Date  set  for  resumption  of,  statement  (Rusk),  299 
Postponement  of,  U.S.  request  for  agreed  to,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  299n 
Successful  conclusion  hoped  for  and  U.S.  delegation, 
statement  (Kennedy),  478 
U.K.-U.S.  draft  treaty,  articles,  and  three  annexes,  870 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  and  proposals,  address,  report, 
and  statements:  Gullion,  634;  Kennedy,  755,  993; 
Rusk,  435 
Geneva  conference  (1954)  on  Indochina,  statements  and 
U.K.  and  Soviet  aide  memoire :  Kennedy,  543 ;  Rusk, 
846,  847 ;  texts  of  aide  memoire,  545 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  609 
Geneva   international  conference  for   settlement  of  the 

Laotian  question.    See  under  Laos  situation 
Geneva  plenipotentiary  conference  of  the  ITU,  decisions 

and  accomplishments,  statement  (Martin),  830 
Germany : 

Berlin.     See  Berlin 
Reunification  of : 

Soviet  views  re,  addresses  and  report :  Berding,  153 ; 

Dowling,  589,  591 ;  Kennedy,  993 
Western  proposals  and  views  re,  address,  report,  and 
communiques:  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  622;  Berding. 
152;  Dowling,  588,  589,  590;  Kennedy,  993;  Ken- 
nedy, von  Brentano,  370 ;  NATO,  39,  801 
Documents    on    German    Foreign    Policy,    1918-1945, 
ser.  D,  vol.  XI,  released,  692 
Germany,  East: 
Communist  influence  in,  address    (Dowling),  590,  591 
Dollar  bond  validation,  agreement   (U.S.-German  Fed- 
eral Republic)  re,  597,  789 
Situation  in,  address  (Berding) ,  151, 152 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Aid  to : 

Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Bolivia,  letters  (Kennedy,  Paz),  921,  922 
Niger,   medical   supplies   to   combat   meningitis  epi- 
demic in,  492 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Development  of,  address   (Dowling),  588,  589 
Discussions  with  U.S.  re  political  and  monetary  prob- 
lems, statement    (Rusk),  300,  texts  of  joint  com- 
munique  (Kennedy,  von  Brentano)   and  U.S.  aide 
memoire,  369 
Liberalization  of  controls  on  imports,  269 
Relations  with  U.S.,  remarks  (Rusk),  334 
Revaluation  of  deutsche  mark,  450 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  of  Poland  with,  574 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
International  Tracing   Service,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Mutual     defense     assistance     program,     agreement 
amending  annex  to  1955  agreement  re  return  of 
equipment  furnished  by  U.S.  under,  538 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Postwar  economic  assistance  debt,  agreement  with 

U.S.  on  partial  settlement  of,  720,  834 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  134 

Validation  of  German  dollar  bonds,  agreement  with 
U.S.  re,  597,  789 
Visit  of  Chancellor  to  U.S.,  remarks   (Adenauer,  Ken- 
nedy, Rusk),  and  text  of  joint  communique,  621 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball,  489 
Ghana : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97,  169 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97,  896 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Visit    of    President    to    U.S.,    exchange    of    remarks 
(Nkrumah,  Kennedy)  and  joint  communique,  445; 
statement  (Rusk),  436 
Gilmore,  Eugene  A.,  466 
Gizenga,  Antoine,  360,  361 
Gold  crisis  (see  also  Balance  of  payments)  : 
Decrease  in  U.S.  holdings  of,  measures  to  halt,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy)  and  charts,  287 
Holdings  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  and  enterprises,  dis- 
posal of,  announcement  and  Executive  order,  195 
Reduction  in  U.S.  reserves,  371 
Good    Offices    Committee,    OAS,    Cuban    indifference    to, 

statement  (Wadsworth),  107 
Grant  assistance: 

Aid  to :  Iceland,  84, 169 ;  Nigeria,  404,  502 
Importance  of,  address  (Coffin),  457 
Purpose  of,  message  (Kennedy),  511 
Great  Britain.    See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes : 
Agreement    with    Canada    governing    coordination    of 

pilotage  system  on,  823,  895 
Areas  requiring  registered  pilots,  proclamation  desig- 
nating, 162 
Greece : 
Economic   problems   of,   NATO   members   views,   NAC 

communique,  802 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  789, 

896 
GATT: 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 

texts  of  schedules,  97 
Proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  declara- 
tion  extending   standstill   provisions  of   article 
XVI :  4,  201 


Greece — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT— Continued 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 
Ill-Brazil,  201 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
U.S.    educational    foundation,    agreement    amending 
1948  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  425 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  381,  686,  724 
Green,  Marshall,  962 

Greenland  defense  projects,  agreement  (1960)  with  Den- 
mark establishing  consultative  committee  on,  with 
annex,  244 
Gregory,  Clark  S.,  654 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  479,  710 
Gross,  Gerald  C,  831 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base : 

Cuban  intervention  in  supplying  of  water  to,  question 

of,  statement  ( Rusk ) ,  303 
Effect  of  termination  of  relations  with  Cuba  on,  state- 
ment (Hagerty),  104 
Guaranty  of  private  investment.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Guatemala : 

Exchange  of  international  and  official  publications  and 

government  documents,  1958  conventions  on,  134 
Housing  projects  in,  255 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 
311 
Gufler,  Bernard,  390 
Guinea : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  802 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Guirma,  Frederic,  685 
Gulick,  James  W.,  594 
Gullion,  Edmund  A.,  634 

Habana,  University  of,  faculty  of  in  U.S.,  proposed  use  of, 

statement  (Kennedy),  310 
Hadraba,  Theodore  J.,  263,  832 
Hager,  Eric  H.,  170 
Hagerty,  James  C,  104, 177 
Haiti : 

Aircraft,  convention    (1948)    on  international  recogni- 
tion of  rights  in,  896 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 

International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 
with  annexes,  653 

Load  line  convention,  international,  317 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  170 
Halbrestadt,  Harry  J.,  170 
Hallstein,  Walter,  295,  868 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  447,  808,  812 
Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  386 
Hare,  Raymond  A.,  390,  422 
Harriman,  W.  Averell : 

Confirmed  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  318 
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Harriman,  W.  Averell — Continued 

International  conference  at  Geneva  for  settlement  of 
Laotian  question,  delegate  to,  848;  statement,  1023 
Meetings  with: 

ECAFE  delegates,  announcement,  489 
Western  European  leaders,  announcement,  381 
Visit  to  Iran,  announcement,  445 
Hart,  Parker  T.,  741, 985 
Haworth,  Leland  J.,  895 
Hays,  Brooks,  390 
Heads  of  government  meetings,  administration  policy  re, 

statements  (Rusk) ,  300,  304, 308, 443 
Heads  of  universities  conference,  SEATO  program,  U.S. 

participants,  96 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of,  96 
Health  and  sanitation : 

Africa,     need     for     higher     standards     in,     address 

(Williams),  528 
Cuban     refugees,     health     services     for,     statement 

(Kennedy),  310 
Effects  of  climate  on,  WMO  commission  recommends 

study  of,  article  (Landsberg),  280 
IAEA  activities  in  field  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  92 
Programs  in  less  developed  countries,  use  of  foreign 
currencies    for,    proposed    legislation,     statement 
(Martin),  1021 
SEATO  cholera  research  laboratory,  550 
WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization 
Health      Organization,      World.     See      World      Health 

Organization 
Hedayat,  Khosro,  49 
Heller,  Walter  W.,  573,  648 
Helmand  Valley  project,  U.S.  contributions  to,  address 

(Byroade),  129,  132 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Correspondence : 

Columbia  River  treaty  with  Canada,  229 
Conseil  de  l'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of,  19 
Nigerian  diplomat,  regret  for  treatment  of,  156 
Remarks  and  statements: 
NATO,  progress  and  future,  40,  41 
New  State  extension,  ceremony  dedicating,  154 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  of  Canada,  welcome  to 

U.S.,  227 
Wedding  of  King  Baudouin,  40,  41 
Resignation,  exchange  of  letters  (Eisenhower,  Herter), 
143,  144,  170 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  U.N. : 

Refugees  under  mandate  of,  article  (Warren),  387 
U.S.  support  for,  remarks  (Jones) ,  929 
High  seas,  convention  on,  134,  317,  425,  609,  698,  833 
Highway  Subcommittee,  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Com- 
mittee, report  on  5th  meeting  of  (Van  Dyke),  163 
Hill,  Rey  M.,  466 
Hilsman,  Roger,  318 
Hochoy,  Solomon,  42 
Holmes,  Julius  C,  941 
Holyoake,  Keith,  7,  403 
Home,  Earl  of,  432,  579,  580,  710 
Honduras : 

Economic  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 


Honduras — Continued 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
U.S.-Honduran  trade  agreement   (1935),  terminated  in 
part,  178,  318 
Hong  Kong : 

Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  318 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  facil- 
ities for,  168 
Hope,  A.  Guy,  318 
Hope,  SS,  713 
Houghton,  Amory,  66 
Housing : 

New  program,  suggested,  address  (Kennedy),  209 
Projects  in  Chile  and  Guatemala,  255 
Self-help     programs     in     Latin     America,      message 
(Kennedy),  476 
Hughes,  Thomas  L.,  941 
Hughes,  William  P.,  170 
Human  rights : 
Anti-Semitic  problem,  U.N.  efforts  to  solve,  statement 

(Tree),  463 
Apartheid,   U.S.  support  of  U.N.  views  on,  statement 

(Plimpton),  600,  601 
Security  Council  resolution  to  safeguard  in  Congo,  56 
U.S.  representative  to  U.N.  Commission  on,  confirma- 
tion (Tree),  390;  resignation  (Lord),  202 
U.S.  support  of  principles  of,  address,  statement,  and 
summary:  Herter,  148;  Kennedy,  175;  Stevenson, 
360 
Hungary,  revolution  in,  Cuban  views,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 669 
Hydroelectric  power,   Columbia  River  development  pro- 
gram contribution  to,  statement  (White),  494 
Hydrological  Meteorology,  Commission  for   (WMO),  1st 
session  of,  650 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
IA-ECOSOC.     See  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 

Council 
IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Iceland : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural    commodities,    agreements    with    U.S., 

501,  734 
Economic  stabilization  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

providing  assistance  grant,  84, 169 
IMCO  convention,  244 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  789 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.     See  International  Development  Association 
IDB.     See  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
IFC.     See  International  Finance  Corporation 
Ignacio-Pinto,  Louis,  685 
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ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 

IMCO.      See    Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.    See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration : 
Cubans  in  United  States,  estimate  of,  309 
Fingerprinting    regulations    re    nonimmigrant    aliens 

amended,  692 
Mauritanian  quota,  proclamation,  49 
Procedures,  improvement  of,  message  (Eisenhower)  142 
U.S.  policy,  remarks  (Jones),  928 
Imports  (see  also  Customs;  Exports;  Tariff  policy,  U.S.; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement;  and  Trade)  : 
Dollar-area  imports,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on,  ad- 
dress,   communique,    and   statement:    Braderman, 
314,  316;   Hadraba,  264,  268,  269;   U.S.-Canadian 
communique,  488 
GATT  talks  on  removal  of  import  restrictions,  293,  418, 
832,  983 
Inaugural  address  (Kennedy),  175 

Income  tax,  convention  with  U.A.R.  for  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  on,  64,  65 
Independence,  movement  toward  by  dependent  peoples. 
U.S.  views  and  General  Assembly  resolution,  remarks 
and  statements :  Stevenson,  535 ;  Wadsworth,  21,  26  ; 
Williams,  260,  857 ;  text  of  resolution,  27 
India : 
Civil  aviation  consultations  with  U.S.,  resumption  of, 

727 
Dispute  with  Pakistan  over  Indus  waters,  settlement  of, 

147 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Economic  development,  U.S.- Japanese  aid,  559 
IFC  investment  in,  90 

International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
in  Laos,  proposed  meeting  in  Delhi,  U.K.-U.S.S.R. 
message  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  711 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  538 
GATT,  8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
U.S.  aid  to,  statement  (Rusk),  759 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
U.S.     issuance     of    commemorative    stamp    honoring 

Gandhi,  remarks  (Rusk),  262 
Visit   of  Vice   President   Johnson,   joint    communique 
(Johnson,  Nehru),  959 
Indirect   aggression,   Communist,   problems   of,    address 

(Cleveland),  858 
Indochina    (see  also   Cambodia,   Laos,    and   Viet-Nam) 

Geneva  conference  (1954)  discussions,  543,  548 
Indonesia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 
Rubber  exports,  importance  of,  article  (Mellen),  82 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 
501 


Indonesia — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Duty-free  entry  privileges  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  and  personnel,  reciprocal,  agreement  with 
U.S.,  610 
GATT,  8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IMCO  convention,  465 
U.S.  relations  with,  exchange  of  messages   (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  261 
Visit  of  President  Sukarno  to  U.S.,  exchange  of  greet- 
ings and  text  of  communique  (Kennedy,  Sukarno), 
712 
Indus  River  Basin : 

Development  fund  agreement,  34,  201 
Settlement  of  dispute  over,  summary  (Herter),  147 
Industrial  Development,  U.N.  Committee  for,  statement 

(Moscoso),  605 
Industrialization,  importance  in  economic  growth,  state- 
ment (Frank),  461 
Industrialized  free-world  nations : 

Increased  interdependence  of,  address  (Rusk),  324 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  in  aid  to  less  developed 
countries,  addresses,  communiques,  messages,  and 
statements:  Ball,   328,  451,   751;  Bourguiba,  851; 
Bourguiba,  Kennedy,  853  ;  Bowles,  708 ;  Dillon,  332 ; 
Hallstein,  Kennedy,  869;  Kennedy,  288,  289,  293, 
333,   508,    841;    Kennedy,   Macmillan,   579;    Rusk, 
325,  439,  519,  953,  1002;  U.S.-German  joint  com- 
munique, 622 
Relations  with  less  developed  countries,  major  issues 
of,  address  (Ball),  753 
Inflation,  problem  of,  address  (Martin),  73 
Information    Activities    Abroad,    President's    Committee 
on,  recommendations  and  extracts  from  report  of  and 
letters  (Eisenhower,  Sprague)  re,  182 
Information   activities   and  programs    (see  also   United 
States  Information  Agency)  : 
Freedom  of  information.     See  Freedom  of  information 
Improvement  and  expansion  of,  proposed,  letters  (Eisen- 
hower, Sprague)  and  report,  182 
Informational  media  guaranty  program : 
Agreement  with  Afghanistan  providing  for,  610 
Continuation  and   expansion  of,   proposed,  194 
International  and  official  publications  and  government 
documents,   conventions    (1958)    for  exchange  of, 
134 
Need  for  informed  public,  address   (Rowan),  795 
Information  Agency,  U.S.  See  United  States  Information 

Agency 
Inheritances,  convention  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation 

on,  with  Canada,  351,  352 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller,  Office  of,  use  of  MSP 

funds  for,  letter  (Eisenhower),  85 
Intelligence  activities,  U.S.,  proposed  review  of,  message 

(Kennedy),  907 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  Foreign,  establishment  of, 
announcement,    Executive    order,    and   letter    (Ken- 
nedy), 773 
Interagency  committee,   strengthening  of,   report    (Ran- 
dall), 159 
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Inter-American  affairs,  need  for  increased  Canadian  par- 
ticipation, address  (Kennedy),  841 
Inter-American  Commission  for  Women,  U.S.  delegate, 

appointment,  742 
Inter-American  Development  Bank : 

Administration  and  role  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment  programs;    message  and   statements:   Ball, 
864,  865,  866;  Dillon,  697;  Kennedy,  475,  476,  553 
Aid  to  Bolivian  development  program,  negotiations  re, 

letters  (Kennedy,  Paz) ,  921,  922 
Board   of   Governors   2d   annual   meeting,    statements 

(Dillon),  693 
First  annual  report,  published,  695 
Loans  of,  statement  (Dillon),  697 

Organization  and  establishment  of,  address  and  sum- 
mary :  Berle,  620 ;  Herter,  149 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council : 
Ministerial  level  meeting  of : 
Development  of  U.S.  position  on  agenda  items,  mem- 
orandum (Ball),  919 
Proposal  for  and  purposes  of,  address,  remarks,  and 
statements:   Berle,  821;   Kennedy,  616,  766,  970; 
Rusk,  759 
Need  for  use  of,  statement  (Dillon),  697 
Participation  in  Bolivian  development  program,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Role  in  Alliance  for  Progress,   address  and  message 
(Kennedy),  472,  476 
Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progress : 
Administration  of,  message  and  statement:  Ball,  866; 

Kennedy,  476 
Request  for  appropriations,  address,  message,  and  state- 
ment :  Coerr,  255 ;  Ball,  864 ;  Kennedy,  474 
Signing  of  appropriation  bill,  remarks  (Kennedy),  971 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  con- 
vention (1944)  on  and  protocol  of  amendment  to,  65, 
201,  317,  425,  537 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  3rd  meeting, 

U.S.  delegation  to,  895 
Inter-American  Peace  Committe,  273 
Inter-American  system,  address  (Berle),  617 
Inter-American   Tropical  Tuna   Commission,   convention 

(1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration: 
Council  and  Executive  Committee,  13th  and  16th  ses- 
sions, article  (Warren),  386 
U.S.    support   for   and    accomplishments    of,    remarks 
(Jones),  929 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization: 
Conference    on    oil    pollution    of    the    sea,    statement 

(Chayes),  777 
Convention  (1948)  on,  97,  244,  425,  465,  609,  985 
2d  Assembly  of,  U.S.  delegation,  572 
Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement,  meeting  and 
work  of,  595 
International    affairs    of    foreign    countries,    ethics    of 

mutual  involvement  in,  remarks   (Cleveland),  525 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.     See  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  International  Development  Association)  : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34,  573 
Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic,  withdrawal  from,  34,  91 
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International    Bank    for    Reconstruction    and    Develop- 
ment— Continued 
Economic  development  libraries,  19 
Financial  statement,  347 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
Loans  in  Latin  America,  254 
Portugal,  membership  in,  572 
International  civil  servant,  definition,  54 
International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 

in  Laos.    Bee  under  Laos  situation 
International   conferences.    See  International   organiza- 
tions and  conferences 
International  Cooperation  Administration   (see  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
Investment  guaranty  program,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Administration  of: 
Latin  American  aid  programs,  message  and  state- 
ment :  Ball,  866 ;  Kennedy,  477 
Relief  aid  in :  Chile,  492 ;  Tunisia,  597   , 
Aid   to:   Afghanistan,   133;   Africa,   375;   Chile,   255; 
Guatemala,  255;  Lebanon,  50;  Libya,  313;  Niger, 
492;  Nigeria,  404,  502;  Peru,  923;   Senegal,  833; 
Turkey,  197 ;  Viet-Nam,  84 
Alliance  for  Progress,  ICA  requested  to  expedite  im- 
plementation of  projects  for,  memorandum  (Ball), 
918 
Appointments  and  designations  of  representatives  to: 
Congo,  Republic  of  the,  353 ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  654;   Ivory   Coast,  65;  Malagasy 
Republic,  65 ;  Mali,  466 ;  Yemen,  501 
Audit  report  on  drought  relief  program  in  Peru,  Depart- 
ment statement,  923 
Consultant, appointment  (Johnson), 426 
Cuban  skilled  refugees,  proposal  for  utilization  in  Latin 

American  programs,  report  (Voorhees),  223,  224 
Defense  support  aid  to  Turkey,  197 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional  Relations,  appoint- 
ment (Salter),  466 
Director  of,  confirmation  (Labouisse),  390 
Education  programs  in  Africa,  218,  531, 913 
Industrial  resources   program,  purpose  of,   statement 

(Frank),  461 
Integration  with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510 
Regional  community  development  conference  at  Seoul, 

statement  (Rusk),  756 
Regional  Director  for  Latin  American  Operations,  des- 
ignation (Hill),  466 
Special  assistance  loan  to  Bolivia,  531,  921, 922 
Special  Assistant  to  Director,  appointment   (Waters), 

353 
Technical  training  of  Asians  in  Japan,  address  (Mac- 
Arthur),  559 
U.S.  Operations  Missions : 

Designations  of  Directors  to :  Bolivia,  170 ;  Haiti,  170 
Establishment  of  at  Lom6,  Togo,  84 
Visit  of  survey  team  to  Entente  States,  letter  (Herter), 
19 
International  Court  of  Justice : 

South- West  Africa,  proposed  consideration  of  Union  of 
South  Africa's  actions  in,  statement  (Bingham), 
569.  570 
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International  Court  of  Justice — Continued 

Treaty  provision  for  settlement  of  disputes  by,  proposed, 
statement  (Chayes),  777 
International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956,  administration  of,  announcement 
and  Executive  order,  196 
International  Development   Agency,   proposed  establish- 
ment and  organization  of,  letter  and  statement :  Ken- 
nedy, 978 ;  Rusk,  953,  1003 
International  Development  Association : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34,  97,  169 
Purpose,  statement  (Achilles),  32 

U.S.  support  of,  statement  and  summary :  Braderman, 
316;  Herter,  149 
International  Finance  Corporation : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34, 609 
Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic  withdrawal  from,  34, 

91,  347 
Investments  in  1960,  report,  90 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  report  on 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772 
International  labor  conference,  U.S.   delegation  to  45th 

session,  1027 
International  Labor  Organization : 

International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Participation  in  African  educational  and  economic  con- 
ferences, statement  (Kotschnig),  380 
International  law   (see  also  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice)  U.S.  support  of,  summary  (Herter),  146 
International   Monetary    Fund    (see    also    International 
Bank)  : 
Aid  to :  Brazil,  863 ;  Turkey,  197 ;  Yugoslavia,  85 
Articles  of  agreement,  573 
Currency  convertibility  under  art.  VIII,  acceptance  by 

10  members,  announcement,  346 
Portugal,  membership  in,  572 

U.S.drawing  rights  in,  use  of,  message  (Kennedy),  289, 
290 
International   organizations  and   conferences    (see   also 
subject)  : 
Administration  of,  Soviet  tripartitism  proposal  re  (see 
also  United  Nations:  Office  of  Secretary-General), 
address  and  statements:  Cleveland,  811,  813,  814; 
Rusk,  688,  691 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,   20,  91,  198,  272, 

348,  423,  496,  563,  646,  735,  869,  981 
Canadian  role  in,  address  (Kennedy),  842 
Involvement  in  national  affairs,  remarks  (Cleveland), 

526 
Participation  of  government  scientists  in  international 

conferences,  policy  re,  96 
Potential  for  action  by,  remarks  (Cleveland),  860 
Problem  of  protecting  political  independence  of  weak 

nations,  address  (Cleveland),  860 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  remarks  (Rusk),  624 
U.S.  planning  for  and  participation  in,  recommendations 
re,  189, 192 
International  Peace  and  Security  Act,  954,  977,  1006 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for,  remarks  (Cleve- 
land), 551 


International  Rubber  Study  Group,  work  of,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78,  202 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  830 
Investment  guaranty  program : 
Agreements  with :  Argentina,  833 ;  Chile,  425 ;  Morocco, 

643,  653 ;  Panama,  244  ;  Sierra  Leone,  1029 
DLF  and  ICA  role  in,  address  (Coffin),  457 
Scope  of,  summary  (Herter),  148 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Africa,  U.S.  investment  in,  addresses  (Williams),  375, 

585 
Good  practices  in,  need  for  Government  encouragement 

of,  193 
Importance  of,  message  (Kennedy) ,  287 
Latin  America,  need  for  proper  handling  in,  address 

(Berle),  819 
Less  developed  countries,  importance  and  problem  of  in, 
addresses  and  statement :  Martin,  74,  75,  823 ;  Mos- 
coso,  608 
Peru,  address  (Coerr),  254 

Protection  of.     See  Investment  guaranty  program 
U.S.    encouragement   and   support   of,   address,   state- 
ments,  and   summary:    Achilles,   33;    Coffin,   457, 
458 ;  Frank,  462 ;  Herter,  148 
Iran: 
Afghan-Iranian  relations,  article  (Byroade),  126 
Agricultural   commodities,    agreement   amending   1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Economic  development  program,  discussions  with  U.S. 

re,  joint  statement,  49 
Invitation  to  visit  Tehran,  acceptance  by  Ambassador 

Harriman,  445 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Iraq: 
Cultural  agreements  with  U.S.,  243,  282 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34, 169 
Ireland : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  position  on  Irish  resolution  pro- 
hibiting transfers  of,  statement   (Wilcox),  95 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum  of  understanding  on,  65 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Isenberg,  Max,  574 
Isolationism,  change  in  U.S.  position  on,  address  (Bohlen) , 

966 
Israel : 

Atomic  energy  activities,  Department  statement,  45 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Palestine  refugees,  U.N.  programs  for,  U.S.  views  and 
support,  remarks  and  statements :  Jones,  929 ;  Wil- 
cox, 28 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  896 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 

and  extending  1956  agreement  with  U.S.,  896 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   declaration  on  provisional   accession  to,   97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  97 
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Israel — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

International  Tracing  Service,   agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  ma- 
terials,  agreement   with   U.S.   for  acquisition   of, 
201 
Violation  of  armistice  agreement,  Jordan  complaint  in 

Security  Council,  statement  (Plimpton),  649 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation   (Barbour),  941;  resig- 
nation (Reid),  170 
Italy : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  961 
Commemoration  of  centennial  of  unification,  remarks 

and  proclamation  (Kennedy),  486 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
IFC  investments  in,  90 
Liberalization   of  restrictions   on  dollar-area  imports, 

269,  983 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aircraft,  convention  (1948)  on  international  recogni- 
tion of  rights  in,  896 
Atomic  energy,   civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending 

1957  agreement  with  U.S.,  574 
Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  uses  of,  agreement 

with  U.S.  for  cooperation  in,  201,  941 
Classified  patent  applications,  agreement  with  U.S. 
approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  244 
Friendship,    commerce    and    navigation,    agreement 
supplementing  1948  treaty  with  U.S.,  424,  425,  501 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocol, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Patents   and   technical   information  in  defense  pro- 
grams,  agreement    (1952)    with   U.S.  on  arrange- 
ments re,  244 
Technical  cooperation  program  for  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  and 
extending  1954  agreement,  318 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
ITU.     See  International  Telecommunication  Union 
Ivory  Coast : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  177 
Conseil  de  l'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of, 

19 
ICA  representative  in,  designation,  65 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  (1944), 

537 
Civil  aviation  convention,  international,  1954  proto- 
col amending  articles  of,  698 
Economic,  technical,  and  related  assistance,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing,  985 
IMCO  convention,  97 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  1029 
Telecommunication  conventions,  international,  244 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
WHO  constitution,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 


Jacques,  Sidney  B.,  170 
Japan : 

Air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  935 
DAG  membership,  33 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Liberalization  of  controls  on  imports,  270 
Relations  with  Korea,  joint  statement  (Chyung-Rusk), 

712 
Tariff  concessions  renegotiated  with  U.S.,  announcement 

and  lists  of  concessions,  826 
Trade  union  leader,  meeting  with  President  Kennedy, 

404 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational    exchange,    agreement    amending    1958 

agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  65 
GATT,   8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
U.S.-Japanese  relations,  address  (MacArthur),  556 
Visit  of  Senator  Sparkman  to,  announcement  of,  757 
Jean,  Arch  K.,  466 
Johnson,  Byron  L,  426 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B. : 
Tour  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  : 
Announced,  750 
Statement  (Rusk),  762 
Texts  of  joint  communiques,  956 
Message  and  statement: 
NATO,  U.S.  support  of,  581 

Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  580 
National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of,  583 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  789 
Johnstone,  James  R.,  170 
Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada),  International,  report  on 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772 
Jones,  Marshall  P.,  466 
Jones,  Roger  W.,  282,  928 
Jordan : 

Complaint  against  Israel  in  Security  Council  re  viola- 
tion of  armistice  agreement,  statement  (Plimpton), 
649 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  426 
Justice,  International  Court  of.    See  International  Court 

Kampmann,  Viggo,  261 
Kasavubu,  Joseph,  52, 53,  57,  360,  361 
Kee,  Robert,  439 
Kennan,  George  F.,  465 
Kennedy,  John  F. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  (see  also  Meetings 
with  infra)  : 
Act  of  Bogota,  remarks  on  signing  bill  to  implement, 

971 
Africa,  U.S.  policy,  731,  917 
Africa  freedom  day  celebration,  638 
Ambassador  Moscoso,  appointment  to  Venezuela,  764 
Argentine-U.S.  cooperation,  920 
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Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 

Canada-U.S.  relations  and  aims,  837 

Congo  situation,  U.S.  supports  U.N.  in,  332 

Cuban  refugees,  measures  for  aiding,  309 

Cuban  situation.     See  Cuban  situation 

El  Salvador,  recognition  of  government  of,  344 

Food-for-peace  programs  in  Latin  America,  552 

Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  478,  755 

IA-ECOSOC  ministerial  talks  on  development  in 
Americas,  calling  for,  766 

IDB,  role  in  Alliance  for  Progress,  553 

Inaugural  address,  175 

Italian  unification,  centennial  of,  486 

Korea,  1st  anniversary  of  revolution,  691 

Laos,  position  of  administration  re  problem  of,  543, 
544 

Latin  America : 
Alliance  for  Progress  in,  471 
Ambassador  Stevenson's  mission  to,  970 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  647,  995,  996 

Operations  Coordinating  Board,  abolition  of,  345 

OECD  convention,  ratification  of,  514 

OEEO,  Economic  Policy  Committee  of,  648 

Pan  American  Day  celebration,  615 

Peace  Corps,  establishment  and  functions  of,  400 

President  Bourguiba  accepts  invitation  to  visit  U.S., 
448 

Press,  the,  self -discipline  of,  796 

Secretary  Rusk  to  attend  SEATO  Council  of  Minis- 
ters meeting,  334 

Soviet  man-in-space  achievement,  congratulations  on, 
639 

State  of  the  Union,  207 

Textile  industry,  U.S.,  program  for  assistance  to,  825 

Tractors-for-freedom  movement,  934 

U.S.  citizens  role  in  foreign  policy,  854 
Appointment   of   members    of   the   National   Advisory 

Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  583 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

African  conference  on  education,  salute  to,  937 

Alliance  for  Progress,  exchange  of  views  with  Presi- 
dent Frondizi  of  Argentina,  on,  814 

Bolivia,  U.S.  cooperation  in  development  program, 
exchange  of  letters  with  President  Paz,  920 

Brazil,  U.S.  relations  with,  greetings  to  President- 
elect Quadros  and  retiring  President  Kubitschek, 
256 

Central  African  Republic,  U.S.  aid  to,  exchange  of 
letters  with  President  Dacko  re,  766 

Chancellor  Raab  of  Austria,  re  service  to  his  country, 
591 

Conference  of  African  States,  greetings  to,  802 

Cuban  refugees  in  U.S.,  aid  to,  256, 490 

Cuban  situation,  repudiation  of  Soviet  allegations, 
exchange  of  messages  with  Premier  Khrushchev, 
661 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  3d  session  of,  greet- 
ings to,  374 

Economic  conference  at  Yaounde,  greetings  to,  586 


Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 

Correspondence  and  messages — Continued 

European  Economic  Community,  U.S.  collaboration 
with  Commission  of,  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
President  Hallstein,  295 

Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  letter  to  mem- 
bers of,  774 

General  de  Gaulle,  support  and  friendship  for,  709 

Inauguration,  acknowledgments  of  congratulations, 
exchanges  with :  Indonesia,  261 ;  Mexico,  310 ; 
Soviet  Union,  214 ;  Yugoslavia,  444 

NATO: 

12th  anniversary  of  signing  of  treaty  of,  580 
U.S.  support,  message  to  NAC,  333 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  requesting  views  on,  969 

Prime  Minister  Lefevre  of  Belgium,  congratulations 
to,  803 

Sierra  Leone,  congratulations  on  independence  of,  733 

Soviet  Union,  congratulations  on :  Launching  of  space 
vehicle  to  Venus,  369;  Man-in-space  achievement, 
640 

Sylvanus  Olympio,  greetings  upon  inauguration  as 
President  of  Republic  of  Togo,  639 

United  Nations,  need  for  public  understanding  of,  447 

West  Indies,  defense  areas  agreement  with,  351 
Decision  on  imports  of  twines  and  cordage,  313 
Executive  orders,  216,  345,  400,  774,  934, 976 
Meetings  with : 

EEC  Commission  President,  communique,  868 

Heads  of  State  and  officials  of,  statements  and  joint 
communiques:  Argentina,  920;  Australia,  372; 
Canada,  371;  Congo,  Republic  of,  1008;  EEC 
Commission,  868;  France,  909,  991,  995,  997,  999; 
Germany,  369,  621;  Ghana,  445;  Greece,  724;  In- 
donesia, 712 ;  Japan,  404 ;  New  Zealand,  403 ;  Soviet 
Union,  848,  909,  975,  992,  999;  Tunisia,  848,  852; 
U.K.,  544,  579,  995,  999 

President  Eisenhower,  discussion  of  world  situation, 
joint  statement  (Hagerty,  Salinger),  177 

Special  economic  committee,  215 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress : 

Duty-free  allowance  of  $100,  recommendation,  382 

Balance-of-payments  deficit,  measures  recommended 
to  restore  U.S.  equilibrium  in,  287 

Foreign  aid,  507,  977 

Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progress,  request  for 
appropriations  for,  475 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  pro- 
posed amendment  to,  444 

Peace  Corps,  requesting  legislation  for  establishment 
of,  401,  980 

UNESCO  campaign  to  save  Nubian  monuments,  re- 
quest for  funds  for,  643 

Urgent  National  Needs,  903 
Participation  in  foreign  policy  briefings,  announcement, 

431,  432 
Proclamations,  344,  420,  487,  592,  593,  721,  939 
Visit  to  Europe,  remarks,  report  to  Nation,  statements, 
and  joint  communiques,  848,  909,  975,  991 
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Kenya : 

Drought  and  famine,  U.S.  relief  aid,  312 
Education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 
Kettelhut,  Marvin  C,  170 
Khan,  Mohammed  Ayub,  448,  960 
Khrushchev,  Nikita  S. : 
Address  and  messages : 
Congo  situation,  811 
Cuban  situation,  253,  664 
President  Kennedy,  congratulations  on  inauguration, 

214 
Space  vehicle  to  Venus,  launching,  369 
Meeting  with  President  Kennedy  at  Vienna,  address, 
announcement,    communique,    message,    and   state- 
ment :  Department,  848 ;  Kennedy,  910,  992  ;  Tubby, 
975 ;  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique,  999 
Self -proclaimed  leader  of  nationalist  revolutions,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  442 
Killian,  James  R.,  Jr.,  774 
King  Baudouin,  40 
Kitchen,  Jeffrey  C,  897 
Klutznick,  Philip  M.,  318,  424,  564 
Knight,  Douglas  M.,  96 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  924 
Kohler,  Max  A.,  651 
Kootenai  River,   Columbia   River  treaty  provisions  for, 

development  of,  228,  232,  237 
Korea,  north : 

Communist  takeover  of,   Department   study,   released, 

737 
Economic  conditions  in,  letter  (Bowles),  932 
Representation  at  U.N.,  question  of,  U.S.  and  Republic 
of  Korea  views  on,  statements :  Chyung-Rusk,  711 ; 
Stevenson,  Yost,  736 
Korea,   reunification  of,   U.N.   debate  on,   U.S.  position, 
statements  and  resolution :  Chyung-Rusk,  711 ;  Stev- 
enson, 736;  Yost,  740;  text  of  resolution,  740 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Economic  situation  and  prospects,  U.S.  views  on,  letter 

(Bowles),  930 
Foreign  Minister  Chyung,  visit  to  U.S.,  joint  statement 

(Chyung,  Rusk),  711 
ICA    regional    community   development   conference   at 

Seoul,  statement  (Rusk),  757 
Reform    in    exchange    system,    U.S.    views,    statement 

(Ball),  262 
Revolution    in,    1st    anniversary   of,   statement    (Ken- 
nedy), 691 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  202, 

610,  941 
Economic,   technical,   and  related  assistance,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing,  425,  538 
Insured  parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.,  34 
U.S.  naval  vessels,   agreement  with   U.S.  extending 
period  of  loan  of,  244 
U.S.  economic  aid,  691 
U.S.  forces  in,  question  of  status-of-forces  agreement 

on,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
U.S. -Korean  friendly  relations,  Military  Revolutionary 
Committee  pledges  of,  exchange  of  notes,  962 
Kotschnig,  Walter  M.,  376 
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Kuwait : 

Nonimmigrant  passport  visas,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

reciprocal  granting  of,  244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 

Labor : 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and  Management,  crea- 
tion and  functions  of,  message  (Kennedy),  291 
International  labor  affairs,  FSI  training  program  in, 

245 
Involvement  of  labor  organizations  in  world  affairs, 

193 
U.S.  unemployment  problems,  measures  to  relieve,  ad- 
dress (Kennedy),  207 
Labor  conference,  international,  U.S.  delegation  to  45th 

session,  1027 
Labor  Organization,  International: 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Participation  in  African  educational  and  economic  con- 
ferences, statement  (Kotschnig),  380 
Labouisse,  Henry  R.,  390 
Laking,  George  Robert,  910 
Land  reform : 

Bolivia,  address  (Coerr),  252 

Cuba,     revolutionary     promises     betrayed,     statement 

(Stevenson),  680 
Latin  America : 
Act  of  Bogota  recommendations,  254,  255 
Problem  of,  message  (Kennedy),  476 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  problem  of  in,  960,  961 
Landsberg,  Helmut  E.,  278 
Laos: 

Economic  and  technical  aid  for,  U.S.  proposal,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  847 
Situation  in.     See  Laos  situation 

Visit  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  to  U.S.,  remarks, 
(Rusk),  687,  689 
Laos  situation : 

Addresses,  messages,  remarks,  and  statements :  Cleve- 
land, 859;  Department,  76,  114,  115;  Harriman, 
1023,  1024,  1025 ;  Kennedy,  210,  543,  544,  993 ;  Rusk, 
299,  300,  303,  436,  519,  522,  548,  686,  687,  688,  689, 
690,  756,  757,  758,  759,  760,  761,  762,  844,  845,  847 
Background  of,  Department  statement,  115 
Cease-fire : 

Call  for,  text  of  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  message  and  U.S.  state- 
ment, 710 
Problem  of,  statements  (Rusk),  686,  688,  756,  761 
SEATO  conference  position   on,  statement    (Rusk), 

759 
U.S.  repeats  call  for,  statement  (Harriman),  1023 
Verification  of.     See   International  Commission  for 

Supervision  and  Control  infra 
Violation  of,  statements :  Harriman,  1024 ;  Rusk,  844 
Communist    intervention    in,    communique,    note,    and 
statements :  Kennedy,  543 ;  Department,  114 ;  Rusk, 
436,  519,  548,  845;  SEATO  communique,  549;  U.S. 
note,  15 
Geneva  international  conference  for  settlement  of: 
Cambodian  proposal  for,  545 
Date  set  for,  U.K.-Soviet  message,  710 
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Laos  situation— Continued 

Geneva   international   conference  for   settlement   of — 
Continued 
Invitation  to  U.S.  to  participate  and  list  of  other  par- 
ticipants, U.K.-Soviet  message,  711 
Prince  Sihanouk's  participation,  question  of,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  760 
Secretary  Rusk's  participation,  question  of,  statement 

(Rusk),  756 
U.S.  proposal  for  a  neutral  Laos,  statement  (Rusk), 

844 
U.S.   repeats  call  for  cease-fire  in  Laos,   statement 
(Harriman),  1023 
International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control : 
Meeting  of,   proposed,  statement   (Rusk),  299,  300; 

text  of  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  proposal,  710 
Need  for  support  and  cooperation  with,   statement 

(Harriman),  1023 
Report  on  Laos  situation,  statement  (Rusk),  844 
Role  of,  remarks  (Rusk) ,  757,  847 
Neutral    and    independent    government,    question    and 
problem  of  establishment  of : 
Australian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (Kennedy, 

Menzies),  372 
Canadian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique    (Diefenba- 

ker,  Kennedy),  843 
Indian-U.S.     views,     joint     communique     (Johnson, 

Nehru),  960 
Indonesian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  713 
New  Zealand-U.S.  views,  joint  communique    (Holy- 

oake,  Kennedy),  404 
Soviet-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (U.S.-U.S.S.R.), 

999 
U.S.   proposal  and   views,   remarks :   Kennedy,  993 ; 
Rusk,  689,  757,  761,  762,  844 
Pathet  Lao  activity,  statements :  Harriman,  1025 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 543 ;  Rusk,  758 
SEATO   Council  consideration  of  problems  of,   state- 
ments (Rusk),  547,  759,  and  text  of  communiques, 
117,  549 
Soviet  proposals  and  role  in  : 

Aide-memoire  and  notes,  16,  545,  710,  711 
Diplomatic  maneuvers,  remarks  (Rusk),  687,  690 
Intervention  in,  U.S.  cites  evidence  of,  statements  and 
note  :  Department,  114 ;  Kennedy,  543 ;  Rusk,  436 ; 
U.S.  note,  15 
Khrushchev-Kennedy  discussions,  993,  999 
Soviet  reply  to  British  proposals,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  686 
U.S.  views  on,  addresses,  joint  communique,  and  state- 
ments: Cleveland,  859;  Department,  76,  115;  Ken- 
nedy,   210,    543;    Kennedy,    Macmillan,    544,    999; 
Rusk,  299,  300,  303,  436,  522 ;  U.S.  note,  15 
Latin  America  (see  also  Caribbean,  Inter- American,  Op- 
eration Pan  America,  Pan  American,  Organization  of 
American  states,  and  individual  countries)  : 
Alliance  for  Progress.     See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Communist  activities  in.     See  under  Communism 
Cuban  subversion  in,  statement  (Stevenson),  671 
Cultural  exchange  program  in : 
Need  for  expansion  of,  address  (Kennedy),  473 


Latin  America — Continued 

Cultural  exchange  program  in — Continued 

Proposed  use  of  Cuban  refugee  scholars  in,  letter 
(Ribicoff),  491 
Economic  and  social  development :  (see  also  Alliance  for 
Progress ;  Bogota,  Act  of ;  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank ;  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council;  and  Inter-American  fund)  : 
Need  for  cooperative  effort,  address  and  statements : 

Berle,  617 ;  Rusk,  297,  301 
Problems  of,  address  and  message :  Berle,  343 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 509 
Reaction  to  U.S.  proposals,  statement  (Rusk),  523 
Role  of  OAS  in,  remarks  (Kennedy),  616 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote,  address,  statement,  and  sum- 
mary :  Herter,  149 ;  Kennedy,  212,  970 
Economic  Commission  for.     See  Economic  Commission 

for  Latin  America 
EEC  effect  upon  trade  with,  joint  communique   (Hall- 
stein,  Kennedy), 869 
Food-for-peaee  programs  in : 
Statement  (Kennedy),  552 
Visit  of  U.S.  mission  to  study,  212,  312 
Fulbright  program  in,  recommendation  to  enlarge,  459 
ICA  regional  director,  designation,  466 
Immigrants  to,  need  for  semiskilled,  article  (Warren), 

387 
Investment  guaranty  program  in,  833 
Military  assistance  program  for,  proposed,  statement 

(Rusk),  955 
Severence  of  relations  with  Cuba,  U.S.  reply  to  Cuban 
charge  of  pressure  for,  statement    (Wadsworth), 
105,  110 
Trade,  expansion  of,  address  (Berle) ,  818 
U.S.  information  activities  in  : 
Need  for  reinforcement  of,  letter  (Eisenhower),  182; 

Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  185,  186,  187 
USIA    broadcasts,    proposed    increase    in,    message 
(Kennedy),  905 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses  and  statements:  Berle, 
342;  Bowles,  629;  Coerr,  251;  Kennedy,  175,  210, 
212 ;  Rusk,  437 
Visit   of  Ambassador   Stevenson   to,   statement    (Ken- 
nedy), itinerary,  and  members  of  party,  970 
Latin  America,  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on,  estab- 
lishment and  membership  of  and  statement  (Rusk), 
298 
Law  of  the  sea : 
Conventions  on,  134,  317,  425,  609,  698,  833,  985 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation, 
651 
Le,  Kong,  114 
Lebanon : 

Drought,  U.S.  relief  aid,  50 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 

U.S.  emergency  military  aid,  summary   (Herter),  146 
Lefevre,  Theo,  803 
Lend-lease  program : 
Liberian  debt,  use  of  funds  from  settlement  of,  531 
U.K.,  U.S.  aid,  address  (Bowles) ,  704 
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Less   developed   countries    (see  also  Newly   independent 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  (see  also  Economic  and  technical  aid  and  Eco- 
nomic development)  : 
GATT  program  of,  983 
IAEA  assistance,  statement  (Wilcox) ,  92 
NATO  views  on,  NAC  communique,  801 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  of  free-world  industri- 
alized nations.     See  Industrialized  free-world  na- 
tions. 
Role  of  DAG  and  OECD : 

Addresses  and  statements  :  Ball,  328,  718,  753 ;  Dil- 
lon, 10,  332 ;  Kennedy,  514 ;  Rusk,  325 
DAG  communique  and  resolution,  554 
U.S.-German  discussions,  aide  memoire  and  joint  com- 
munique, 370,  371 ;  statement  (Rusk) ,  439 
Basic  problems   facing,   joint   communique    (Johnson- 
Nehru),  960 
Challenge  to  U.S.,  address  (Dulles) ,  336 
Economic  offensive  of   Soviet   Union  and   Communist 
countries,  addresses,  communique,  message,  report, 
and  statement :   Bowles,  481,  705 ;   Byroade,   131 ; 
Dulles,  337;  Kennedy,  508;  NAC  communique,  40; 
Rowan,  799  ;  Sprague  report,  190 
Income,  need  to  stabilize,  address  (Martin),  823 
International  peace  corps,  question  of  use  in,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  551 
Need  for  internal  reform  and  self-help,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 509,  511 
Private   investment,   U.S.     See  Investment  of  private 

capital  abroad 
Revolution  of  rising  expectations  in,  addresses  :  Bowles, 

704 ;  Rowan,  797 ;  Rusk,  515 
Rubber,  importance  of  as  export  product,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78 
Trade  problems  (see  also  Commodity  trade),  statement 

(Braderman),  315,  316 
U.S.  information  activities  in,  report  and  recommenda- 
tions re,  187,  189,  190, 193 
U.S.   policy   toward,   addresses,   message,   and   report: 
Ball,  751 ;  Bowles,  483 ;  Kennedy,  842,  903,  904,  994 ; 
Martin,  71,  72 
Libby  Dam  project,  treaty  for  development  of  Columbia 
River  provisions  concerning,  228,  232,  237,  493,  495 
Liberia : 

Expanded  education  program  in,  U.S.-Liberia  negotia- 
tions for,  531 
Rubber   exports,   importance   of,   article    (Mellen),   82 
Submission  in  Security  Council  of  resolution  on  Congo 
situation,  statements  ( Stevenson )  and  text  of  reso- 
lution, 365,  367,  368 
U.S.  military  mission,  agreement  extending  1951  agree- 
ment, 834 
Libraries,  IBRD  economic  development,  19 
Libya : 

Drought,  U.S.  aid,  313 

U.S.    military   operations  in,    memorandum   of  under- 
standing re  problems  arising  from,  202 
Lima,  Francisco  Roberto,  910 
Lincoln,  Murray  D.,  217 
Lindt,  August  R.,  7 
Linseed  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 


Lippmann,  Walter,  719 

Lister,  Ernest  A.,  963 

Little,  William  Roy,  466 

Living  standard,  newly  independent  nations  demand  for 

improvement,  address  (Martin),  71 
Load  line  convention  (1930) ,  international,  317 
Loans,  U.S.    (see  also  Development  Loan  Fund,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration), need  of  long-term  borrowing  authority  in 
development  aid  programs,  addresses,  letter,  message, 
and   statements:   Bowles,   708;    Kennedy,  511,   977; 
Rusk,  749,  951,  1003 
Loeb,  James,  741 
Lopez  Mateos,  Adolfo,  311 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  202 
Louchheim,  Mrs.  Katie,  985 
Lumumba,  Patrice,  52,  55,  57,  359,  364, 368 
Luxembourg : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration   on  provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97,  169 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocol,  and   memorandum   of  understanding,   8,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  789 

MacArthur,  Douglas  II,  390,  556 
MacLeish,  Archibald,  643 

Macmillan,   Harold;    meetings  with   President  Kennedy 
at:  Key  West,  Florida,  544;  London,  848,  995,  999; 
Washington,  304,  579 
Macomber,  William  B.,  Jr.,  426 
Maiga,  Abdoulaye,  77 
Makerere  College  of  Uganda,  218 
Malagasy  Republic: 
African  and  Malagasy  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation, established,  586,  587 
ICA  representative  in,  designation,  65 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO  convention,  609 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

985 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  425 
WMO  convention,  98 
Malaya : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Rubber  industry,  article  (Mellen),  79,  82 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil   aviation,   protocol    (1954)    relating  to  amend- 
ments to  1944  international  convention  on,  789 
Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol 

of  signature  concerning,  985 
Cultural  property,  convention    (1954)    and  protocol 
for  protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
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Malaya — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT: 

Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of  Israel, 

Tunisia,  and  Switzerland,  97 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  97 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Law  of  the  sea,  conventions  on,  317 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Mali: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  77 
ICA  representative,  designation,  466 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  protocol    (1954)    relating  to  amend- 
ments to  1944  international  convention  on,  282 
Economic,   technical,   and  related  assistance,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing  for,  202 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  833 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Management,  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and,  creation 

and  functions  of,  message  (Kennedy),  291 
Manley,  Norman,  350 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  741 
Mansfield,  Mike,  762 
Mariani,  Clemente,  862 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental. 
See  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organ- 
ization 
Maritime  law,  diplomatic  conference  on,  U.S.  delegation 

to,  announcement,  651 
Marshall  plan,  450,  716,  748,  752 
Martin,  Edwin  M. : 

Addresses  and  statements : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
proposed  legislation  amending  and  extending,  1020 
Economic  development,  problems  of  promoting,  71 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  legislation  extending,  562 
Telecommunication    convention,    international,    and 

radio  regulations,  revision  of,  830 
Trade  and  aid  programs,  relationship  between,  822 
Chairman,  U.S.  delegation  to  U.S.-Indian  civil  aviation 

consultations,  727 
Participation  in  discussions  on  Iranian  development,  50 
Martin,  Graham  A.,  741 
Masaryk,  Thomas,  17 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  centennial  cele- 
bration, remarks  (Rusk),  624 
Mauritania : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  857 
IMCO  convention,  985 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  immigration  quota,  proclamation,  49 
WHO  constitution,  698 
Mayobre  Cova,  Jos6  Antonio,  177 
Mazzocco,  William  J.,  65 
McCausland,  Nicholas,  245 


McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  741 

McCracken,  Paul  W.,  215 

McGhee,  George  C,  353 

McGovern,  George,  312 

Mcintosh,  Dempster,  98 

McKone,  John  R.,  302n 

Mellen,  Sydney  L.  W.,  78,  202 

Meningitis  epidemic,  U.S.  aid  to  Niger  and  Upper  Volta, 

492 
Menzies,  Robert  Gordon,  372 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  3,  390 

Meteorological  Organization,  World.    See  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization 
Mexico : 

IFC  investment  in,  90 

Social  revolution  in,  address  (Coerr),  252 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  282 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 

U.S.-Mexican  relations,  exchange  of  messages   (Lopez 
Mateos,  Kennedy ) ,  310 
Miami,  University  of,  use  of  Cuban  refugee  scholars  by, 

letter  (Ribicoff),  491 
Miami  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center,  work  of,  report 

(Voorhees),  220 
Michener,  James  A.,  829 
Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migration,  European,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European 
Migration 

Mikoyan,  Anastas  I.,  107 

Military   assistance    (see  also   Military   equipment,   ma- 
terials, and  services,  Military  mission,  Mutual  defense, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Agreement  with  Bolivia  concerning,  390 
Appropriation    request   for   and   legislative   proposals 
concerning,     letter,     messages,     and     statements : 
Kennedy,  513, 905,  977 ;  Rusk,  955, 1006 
Need  for  continuation  of,  message  (Eisenhower) ,  142 
Role  of  Secretary  of  State  in,  979 
Soviet  aid  to  Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  132 
Viet-Nam,    U.S.    aid   to,   joint   communique    (Johnson, 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem),  956;  statements  (Rusk),  757,  758. 
759,  761 
Military  bases,  U.S.,  overseas  : 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base: 

Treaty  rights  re,  statement  (Hagerty),  104 
Water  supply  to,  question  of,  statement  (Rusk),  303 
Measures  to  reduce  U.S.  dollar  expenditures  by,  message 

(Kennedy),  293,  294 
Libya,  memorandum  of  understanding  re  problems  of 

U.S.  military  operations  in,  202 
Saudi  Arabia,  nonrenewal  of  Dhahran  airfield  agree- 
ment, 490 
Scotland,  proteus  Polaris  base  in,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
West  Indies,  defense  areas  agreement  with.     See  under 
West  Indies 
Military  Committee,  NATO,  647 
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Military  equipment,  materials,  and  services : 

Disposition  of,  agreements  amending  agreements  with : 

Germany,  538 ;  Norway,  352 
Furnishing  of,  agreement  with  Colombia,  698 
Imposition  of  export  controls  on  shipments  to  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  546,  1009 
Military  establishment,  U.S. : 

Measures      to      strengthen,      address      and      message 

(Kennedy),  211,  906 
Need  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  180 
Role  in  foreign  policy  objectives,  191 
Military  mission,  U.S.,  agreement  extending  1951  agree- 
ment with  Liberia  re,  834 
Millar,  John  Y.,  170 
Millard,  Maxwell  D.,  53T 
Missiles : 

NATO  stockpile  of,  NAC  communique,  40 
U.S.  program : 

Acceleration  of,  address  (Kennedy),  211 
Expenditures   for    and    status   of,   message    (Eisen- 
hower), 141 
Mokaddem,  Sadok,  756 
Monetary  stabilization  (see  also  International  Monetary 

Fund) ,  U.S.  grant  to  Iceland  for,  84 
Morales  Carrion,  Arturo,  426,  897 
Morgan,  George  A.,  466 
Morocco : 

Economic  development  program,  U.S.  aid,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Food  for  peace,  agreement  with  U.S.,  772 

IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

for,  643,  653 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
985 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Moscow   declaration    (1960),   guide  of   action  for  inter- 
national communism,  address   (Kohler),  925 
Moscoso,  Teodoro,  605,  741,  764 
Mutual    cooperation    and    security,    treaty    with    Japan, 

address  (Mac Arthur) ,  560,  561 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Defense 
support,  Military  mission,  and  Ships  and  shipping)  : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  Italy  for  cooperation  on 

the  uses  of,  201,  941 
Belgium,  agreement  amending  annex  B  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 201 
Military  equipment  and  supplies,  agreements  concern- 
ing.    See  under  Military  equipment 
Norway,  agreement  amending  annex  C  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 734 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  proposed  amend- 
ment of : 
Address  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Text  of,  444 
Mutual    defense    treaties    and    arrangements    (see    also 
AXZUS  treaty,  Central  Treaty  Organization,  Mutual 
Security,     North     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization, 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization)  : 
Treaty  with  Japan,  address  (MacArthur),  560,  561 
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Mutual  defense  treaties  and  arrangements — Con. 
U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements,  map  of,  722 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,   Collective  security,  Defense 
support,  Economic  and  technical  aid,  Foreign  aid  pro- 
grams,   Military    assistance,    Mutual    defense,    and 
Peace  Corps) : 
Basis  of,  address  (Ball),  717 
Effect  on  balance-of -payments  problem,  address  (Ball) 

451 
Cuban  refugees,  use  of  funds  for,  47 
Investment  guaranty  program.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Latin  American  aid  programs,  use  of  funds  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of,  statement  (Ball),  868 
Prohibition    of   release   of  documents  of,   and  use  of 
funds   for    IGO,    letter    and    certification    (Eisen- 
hower), 85 
Special  assistance  loan  to  Bolivia,  531 
Yugoslavia,  aid  to  for  reform  of  foreign  exchange  and 
trade  systems,  85 
Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, 381 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Narcotic   drugs,    protocol    (1948)    bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  conven- 
tion, 425 
NASA.     See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion 
National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  appoint- 
ment of  members  of,  583 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  promo- 
tion of  commercial  use  of  communication  satellites, 
statement  (Eisenhower),  77 
National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Collective  security, 
Defense,  Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Advancement  and  status  of,  message  (Eisenhower),  141 
Civil  defense,  importance  of  to,  message    (Kennedy), 

907 
Information  programs,  relationship  to,  letter  (Sprague) 

and  report,  184,  191 
Need  for,  influence  on  American  life,  address  (Eisen- 
hower), 180 
Strengthening  of  and  reorganization  for,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 906 
National    Security   Council,   recommendation   of   ad   hoc 
committee  of  Planning  Board  of  on  Communist  propa- 
ganda, 479 
National   Security  Institute,  recommendation  for  estab- 
lishment of,  185,  188 
Nationalism : 
African,  aspirations  of,  address  (Williams),  528 
Ambitions  and  demands  of,  address  (Martin),  71 
Irresistible  force  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  23 
Tunisian  views,  address  (Bourguiba),  850 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  vessels.     See  under  Ships  and  shipping 
Navigation,    establishment,    and    friendship    treaty    and 
protocol  with  Belgium,  383,  390 
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Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce  treaty  with  Italy, 

agreement  supplementing,  424,  425,  501 
Near  and  Middle  East   (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Refugees,  problems  of  and  aid  to;  remarks  and  state- 
ment: Jones,  929;  Wilcox 
U.S.  policy  in,  summary  (Herter),  145, 148 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  959 
Netherlands : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Revaluation  of  guilder,  451 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Carriage   by   air,    international,    protocol   amending 
1929  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to,  97 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
International  Tracing   Service,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OEOD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  465 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation  (Rice),  653;  resignation 
(Young),  202 
Netherlands  Antilles,  U.S.  consulate  at  Aruba,  closing, 

353 
Neutrality : 

Address  and  statements :  Ball,  716 ;  Rusk,  303,  442 
Laotian,  U.S.  program  for,  statement  (Rusk),  844 
Nevis,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facilities  for 

touring,  465 
New  Guinea,  Trust  Territory  of,  convention   (1949)    on 

road  traffic,  with  annexes,  985 
New   York    City,    host   to   the   United   Nations,   address 

(Stevenson),  410 
New   York   Times,    editorial   on    Cuba    cited,    statement 

(Barco),  113 
New  Zealand : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil    air    transport,    agreement    with    U.S.    supple- 
menting 1946  agreement,  169 
GATT,    declaration    on    relations    with    Poland,    97, 

169 
GATT,   8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IMCO  convention,  97 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  169 
U.S.  relations  with,  letters    ( Eisenhower-Holy oake),  7 
Newly    independent    nations    (see    also    Less    developed 
countries)  : 
Battle  Act  amendment  sought  for  aid   to,   statement 

(Ball),  776 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  address   (Duke),  416 
Nation-building  in,   addresses:   Ball,   717,   719;   Cleve- 
land, 861 
Problems  confronting,  address  (Dulles) ,  339 
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Newly  independent  nations — Continued 
U.N.  contributions  to,  address  and  statement:  Dulles,. 

340 ;  Wadsworth,  25 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses:  Bohlen,  967;  Kennedy, 

175 ;  Stevenson,  806 
U.S.-Indonesian   views,    joint   communique    (Kennedy* 
Sukarno),  713 
N'Goua,  Joseph,  524 
Nicaragua : 

Drugs,  narcotic,  protocol   (1948)  bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  the  scope  of  1931 
convention,  425 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  500 
Niger : 

Ambassador,  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 

Conseil  de  l'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of* 

19 
Meningitis  epidemic,  medical  assistance  for,  492 
Treaties,  agreement,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention   (1944),  international,  985 
Telecommunications  convention  (1952),  international* 

34 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Nigeria : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  114 

Economic    and   political    developments    in,    addresses : 

Cummings,  915 ;  Dulles,  769 
Prime  Minister  Balewa,  visit  to  U.S.,  918 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

282 
GATT: 
Accession  to,  34 
Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 

U.K.,  501,  538 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IBRD,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  609 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

734 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
WHO  constitution,  244 
Treatment  of  diplomat  of,  U.S.  regret  for,  text  of  note* 

156 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  economic  mission  visit  to,  857 
U.S.  grant  assistance,  404,  502 
Nishiyama,  Akira,  935 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  436,  445 
Nolting,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  574 
Nongovernmental    organizations,   role  of  re   the   United 

Nations,  address  (Stevenson),  804 
Nonintervention    principle,    relationship    to    practice    of 
mutual    international   involvement,   address    (Cleve- 
land), 860 
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Non-self-governing   territories    (see   also   Self-determina- 
tion and  Trust  territories)  : 
Committee  on  information  from,  Portugal  requested  to 

cooperate  with,  statement  (Stevenson),  498 
U.N.  Charter  declaration  regarding,  statement  (Wads- 
worth),  22,  24 
North    American   regional   broadcasting   agreement   and 

final  protocol,  896 
North    Atlantic    Alliance.      See    North    Atlantic    Treaty 

Organization 
North  Atlantic  Council: 
Message  (Kennedy),  332 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Paris  (Dec.  1960),  message  (Eisenhower),  statements 

(Herter),  and  text  of  communique,  39 
Oslo   (May  1961),  statements    (Rusk),  text  of  com- 
munique, and  U.S.  delegation,  756,  800 
U.S.  permanent  representative  to,  confirmation,  426 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 

Assembly   of  and    SHAPE   headquarters,   remarks  on 

visit  to  (Kennedy),  995,  996 
Council  of.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Military  Committee,  meeting  of,  remarks    (Kennedy), 

647 
Nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  statements :  Rusk,  438 ;  Wil- 
cox, 95 
Progress  and  future  of,  message  and  statement:  Eisen- 
hower, 39 ;  Herter,  41 
Role  of,  remarks  and  summary :  Herter,  145 ;  Kennedy, 

995 
Strengthening  of : 

Need  for,   Canadian-U.S.  joint  communique,  843 
German-U.S.  views,  joint  communique,  370 
U.S.    proposals   and   views,    addresses,   message,   re- 
marks, and  statement :  Bohlen,  968 ;  Johnson,  581 ; 
Kennedy,  647,  841,  905 ;  Rusk,  303,  689 
Support  of : 

German-U.S.  joint  communique,  622 
U.S.  pledge,  message  (Kennedy),  332 
Treaty,   12th   anniversary  of  signing,   message    (Ken- 
nedy), 580 
U.S.  relationship  to,  reappraisal  of,  address  (Bowles), 

629 
Unity  of,  addresses :  Johnson,  581 ;  Kennedy,  210 
North  Korea:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Techniques  of  Take- 
over, Department  study  released,  737 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries : 

International  commission  for,  11th  meeting  of,  984 
International  convention  for,  declaration  of  understand- 
ing re,  734,  789,  833 
Norway : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Disposition  of  equipment  and  materials,  agreement 

amending  1953  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  352 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,   8th  and  9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Mutual    defense    assistance,     agreement     amending 

annex  C  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion (1949),  declaration  of  understanding,  833 
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Norway — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Patent  applications  for  inventions  re  defense,  agree- 
ment for  safeguarding  secrecy  of,  34 
Shipbuilding  program,  agreement  for  financing  with 
U.S.,  34,  425 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  426 
N'Thepe,  Aime-Raymond,  177 

Nubian  monuments,  UNESCO  campaign  to  preserve,  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  U.S.  participation  in,  643 
Nuclear  energy.     See  Atomic  energy  and  Nuclear  weapons 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  Inter-American,  3rd  meet- 
ing, U.S.  delegation  to,  895 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  materials, 
agreements  for  the  acquisition  of,  with :  Brazil,  653 ; 
Israel,  201 ;  Yugoslavia,  834 
Nuclear  weapons : 
Distribution  of: 

Dangers  of,  statement  (Rusk),  443 
Irish  proposed  resolution  prohibiting,  U.S.  position, 
statement  (Wilcox),  95 
Israeli    assurance    of    nonproduction    of,    Department 

statement,  45 
NATO    stockpile,    U.S.    supply,   address,    communique, 
message,  remarks,  and  statements:  Kennedy,  647, 
841,  905;  NAC  communique,  40;  Rusk,  438;  Wil- 
cox, 95 
Question    of    U.K.    unilateral    nuclear    disarmament, 

statement  (Rusk),  442 
Tests,  cessation  and  control  of : 

Geneva  conference   on.     See  Geneva   conference  on 

the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Question  of  Communist  China's  participation  in  ne- 
gotiations, statement  (Rusk),  301,  309 
U.S.  panel  of  experts  established  to  study,  215 
U.S.  position  on,  address  and  statement:  Kennedy, 
213 ;  Wilcox,  94 
Tests,    Japanese  protest  of  U.S.  tests  in  the  Pacific, 
address,  (MacArthur),  558,  559 
Nyasaland.     See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
OCB.     See  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
Oceanographic  research  stations  in  West  Indies,  agree- 
ments with  U.K.  re,  425 
OECD.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Development 
OEEC.     See  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organiza- 
tion for 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  reconstitution  of, 

message  (Kennedy),  907 
Oil: 

CANOL  pipeline  facilities,  agreement  with  Canada  re 

disposition  of,  34 
Oil    pollution    convention     (1954),     Senate    approval 

sought  for,  statement    (Chayes),  776 
Trade  with  Dominican  Republic,  suspension  of,  273, 
274,  275,  276 
Olmstead,  Freeman  B.,  302m. 
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Olympio,  Sylvanus,  639 

Operation  Pan  America   (see  also  Latin  America:  Eco- 
nomic  and   social   development),   address,   message, 
remarks,  and  statement :  Dillon,  694 ;  Kennedy,  472, 
475,  616 
Operations  Coordinating  Board : 

Abolition    of,    statement    (Kennedy)     and    Executive 

order,  345 
Sprague  Committee  report  on,  183,  185,  194 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development : 
Convention  of,  with  supplementary  protocols,  and  mem- 
orandum of  understanding: 
Current  actions,  65,  537,  653 
Texts  of,  11 
U.S.  ratification : 

Request  for,  address  and  statements :   Ball,  326 ; 

Dillon,  330;   Kennedy,  212;   Rusk,  323 
Statement  announcing  (Kennedy),  514 
Development  Assistance  Committee.     See  Development 

Assistance  Committee 
Development  Assistance  Group.     See  Development  As- 
sistance Group 
Economic    Policy    Committee    of,    U.S.    delegation    to 

meeting  of,  573 
Establishment  and  functions  of,  addresses,  communi- 
ques, message,  remarks,  and  statements :  Ball,  452 ; 
Bowles,  629 ;  Canadian-U.S.  communique,  843 ;  Dil- 
lon, 10;  German-U.S.  communique,  622;  Kennedy, 
507,   509,   648,   842;    Rusk,   323,   749,   953;    text   of 
Ministerial  meeting  communique,  8 
Membership  of,  8,  324 
Ministerial  meeting  of,  remarks  and  statement  (Dillon) 

and  text  of  communique,  8 
NATO   cooperation  with,    message   and   communique : 

Kennedy,  334 ;  NAC  communique,  40 
OAS  cooperation  with,  statement  (Dillon),  696 
U.S.-Canadian  views  on,  joint  communique,  488 
U.S.  participation  in,  messages  and  remarks:  Dillon, 
8,  9 ;  Johnson,  582 ;  Kennedy,  290 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.     See 

European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Council  of: 
Consideration  of  further  economic  sanctions  against 
Dominican  Republic,  statement   (Bonsai),   report, 
and  U.S.  note,  273 
Interim  U.S.  representative  to,  designation,  897 
Cuban  situation : 
Challenge  to  OAS,  statement  (Stevenson),  670,  671, 

673 
Cuban  charge  of  U.S.  plan  to  annex,  U.S.  note  to  OAS 

Council  denying,  765 
Efforts  to  resolve,  statements  (Wadsworth),  106,  107 
Economic  and  social  development  programs  for  Latin 

America,  role  in,  statement  (Ball),  865,  866 
OECD,  cooperation  between,  statement  (Dillon),  696 
Permanent  educational  center,  proposed,  letter   (Ribi- 

coff),  491 
Role   of,    and    U.S.    support,    address   and    summary  : 
Herter,  145 ;  Kennedy,  473 


Organization  of  American  States — Continued 

Strengthening,  U.S.  views,  address,  message,  and  re- 
marks (Kennedy),  212,  477,  615 
U.S.  Ambassador,  question  of  appointing  replacement, 

statement  ( Rusk ) ,  758 
Outer  space : 
Communication  satellites,  promotion  of  commercial  use 

of  by  NASA,  statement  (Eisenhower),  77 
International  cooperation  in  exploration  of,  proposed, 

addresses  and  communique :  Bowles,  482 ;  Johnson, 

Nehru,  960 ;  Kennedy,  213 
Peaceful  uses  of,  U.S.  proposals  for,  summary  (Herter), 

146 
Soviet  achievements: 

Launching    of    space    vehicle    to    Venus,    messages 

(Kennedy,  Khrushchev),  369 
Man-in-space  accomplishment,  message  and  statement 

(Kennedy),  639,640 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  for  establishment,  with : 

Chile,  1029  ;  U.K.,  318,  501,  610,  698 
U.S.  achievements  and  objectives,  message  (Kennedy), 

908 

Pakistan : 
Afghan-Pakistani  relations,  article  (Byroade),  126 
Dispute  with  India  over  Indus  waters,  settlement  of,  147 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Finance  Minister,  meeting  with  President  Kennedy,  448 
Invitation   to  Ambassador  Harriman  to  visit,  accept- 
ance of,  489 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  610, 

790 
Air     transport     agreement,     agreement     with     U.S. 

revising  route  annex  to,  834 
Amity,  friendship,  and  commerce,  treaty  with  U.S., 

164,  169,  318 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  97 
Defense  support,  agreement  amending  1955  agreement 

with  U.S.  relating  to,  610 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
Declarations  on  relations  with :  Poland,  97,  169 ; 

Yugoslavia,  97 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97, 169 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment 
of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  352 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes,  698 
Visit    of   Vice   President   Johnson,    joint  communique 
(Johnson,  Khan),  960 
Palestine,    U.N.    Conciliation   Commission   for,   work   of, 

statement  (Wilcox),  30 
Palestine  Refugees,  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for : 
Review  of  program  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  28 
U.S.  support,  remarks  (Jones),  929 
Palmer,  Joseph  II,  318 
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Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1961,  procla- 
mation, 344;  remarks  (Kennedy),  615 
Pan  American   Union,   purposes  and  functions,  address 

(Berle),  619 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition-World  Science,  U.S.  commissioner 

for,  confirmation,  895 
Panama : 

Annuity  payment  by  U.S.,  381 
Cuban  invasion  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  107 
Drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  tbe  Canal  Zone, 
agreement  with  U.S.  for  reciprocal  recognition  of, 
202,  501 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S.,  244 
Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
U.S.  consulate  at  Col6n  to  remain  open,  352 
Papua,  Territory  of,  convention  (1949)  on  road  traffic,  985 
Paraguay : 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  con- 
vention  (1944)   on  and  protocol  of  amendment  to, 
317,  537 
Relief    supplies   and   packages,   agreement   with   U.S. 
amending  1957  agreement  re  duty-free  entry  and 
exemption  from  internal  taxation,  538 
Parcel  post  agreements,  with  :  Hong  Kong,  318 ;  Korea,  34 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  574 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772,  969 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 

Cuba,  special  endorsement  needed  for  travel  to,  178 
Nonimmigrant  passport  visas,  agreement  with  Kuwait 
for  reciprocal  granting  of,  244 
Patents: 

Applications,    agreement    with    Italy    approving    pro- 
cedures for  reciprocal  filing  of,  244 
Applications  for  inventions  re  defense,  agreement  for 

safeguarding  secrecy  of,  34 
Patents  and  technical  information  in  defense  programs, 
agreement  with  Italy,  on  arrangements  respecting, 
244 
Pathet  Lao,  activities  in  Laos,  statements:   Harriman, 

1025  ;  Kennedy,  543 ;  Rusk,  758 
Patterson,  Richard  S.,  728 
Paz  Estenssoro,  Victor,  920 
Peace : 

Maintenance  of,  statements,  (Rusk),  307,  308,  440 
Progress  toward,  address  (Eisenhower),  181 
U.S.  efforts  for,  address  and  message  (Kennedy),  176, 
910 
Peace  Committee,  Inter-American,  273 
Peace  Corps : 

African  interest  in,  address  (Williams),  913 

Aid  projects  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  957,  959,  960, 

961 
Establishment  of: 

On  temporary  pilot  basis,  Executive  order  and  state- 
ment (Kennedy),  400 
Request   for   legislation   establishing  on   permanent 

basis,  letter  and  message  (Kennedy),  401,  980 
Statement  proposing  (Kennedy),  212 
Integration   with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510,  513 


Peace  Corps — Continued 

Internationalizing,  question  of,  remarks   (Cleveland), 

551 
National  Advisory  Council  for,  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of,  583 
Role  and  importance  of,  address,  letter,  and  statements : 
Bohlen,  969 ;  Kennedy,  979 ;  Rusk,  523,  953,  1005 
Peaceful  coexistence,   Soviet  position,  address,  message, 
and  statement:  Khrushchev,  666;  Kohler,  925;  Rusk, 
443 
Peanut  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 
Penfield,  James  K.,  789 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

Foreign  Service  officers  to  study  with,  245 
Person-to-person  diplomacy : 
In  U.S.  relations  with  African  people,  remarks  (Wil- 
liams), 260,  261 
Use  of  to  promote  trade  expansion,  statement  (Brader- 
man),316,  317  l 

Peru: 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Drought  relief  aid  to,  administration  of,  Department 

statement,  923 
Territorial  dispute  with  Ecuador,  U.S.  efforts,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  433 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  501 
Customs   privileges   for   Foreign    Service   personnel, 

agreement  with  U.S.  granting  reciprocal,  465 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to,  390 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text,  352 
Protocols   amending    preamble,    parts    I,    II,    and 
III,  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of,  352 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
convention  (1944)   on,  and  protocol  of  amendment 
to,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
U.S.  consulate  established  at  Arequipa,  245 
Visit  of  President  Prado  to  U.S.,  proposed,  announce- 
ment of,  592 
Peterson,  Avery  F.,  574 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Philip,  M.  M.,  727 
Philippines : 
Claims  under  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  agreement  for 

adjustment  of,  555,  574 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Peace  Corps  projects  in,  1005 

Visit  of  Vice  President   Johnson,   announcement,  750, 
joint  communique  (Garcia,  Johnson),  957 
Pineapples,   new  tariff  rates  established  on  Imports  of, 

proclamation,  419 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.,  424,  465,  600,  649 
Point  4  program,  address  (Ball),  717 
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Poland : 

Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Coun- 
cil, statement  (Barco),  55 
Frozen  funds  in  U.S.,  projects  for  use  of,  address  and 

statement :  Ball,  776 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Claims,   protocol   to  agreement  for  settlement  with 

U.S.,  34 
GATT,    declaration    on   relations    with    Contracting 

Parties,  97,  573 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  653 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with   U.S.  re  payment 
of  arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Polaris  submarine  program : 
Action  to  step  up,  address  (Kennedy),  211 
Base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
U.S.  supply  to  NATO,  address  ( Kennedy ),  841 
Ponce  Luque,  Alejandro  Teodoro,  114 
Population  explosion  and  trends  : 
Addresses :  Ball,  715 ;  Martin,  72,  75 
Latin  America,   addresses  and  message :    Berle,  343 ; 
Coerr,  251 ;  Kennedy,  509 
Portugal : 
African  territories  (see  also  Angola),  problems  of,  ad- 
dress (Dulles),  768 
Membership  in  IBRD  and  IMF,  572 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IBRD  and  IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision   1958),  425 
i*ostal  agreements  and  conventions : 
Insured  parcel  post,  agreement  with  Korea,  34 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  Hong  Kong,  318 
Postal  convention  with  Canada,  244 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re- 
garding airmail  with  final  protocol,  134,  653,  833, 
896,  1029 
'otsdam  conference,  Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  pub- 
lished, 721 
'oullada,  Leon  B.,  742 
'rado,  Manuel,  592 

'resident's  Committee  on  Information  Activities  Abroad, 
recommendations  and  extracts  from  report  of,  and 
letters  (Eisenhower,  Sprague)  re,  182 
*ress,  the : 
Cuban   suppression   of  free   press,   statement    (Wads- 
worth),  108,  109,  111 
Foreign  policy  briefings,  invitation  to  attend,  431,  432 
Freedom  of.    Sec  Freedom  of  information 
Newsmen : 
Accredited  to  State  Department,  obligation  of,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  296 
Exchange  with  Communist  China,  efforts  for,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  438 
Role  in  combating  communism,  address   (Tubby),  474 
Self-discipline  of,  address  (Kennedy),  796 
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Prisoners  of  war,   Geneva  convention    (1949)    on  treat- 
ment of,  609 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Private  enterprise : 
Communication  satellites  program,  role  in,  77 
Development  of  less  developed  countries,  role  in,  ad- 
dress and  message:  Coffin,  457,  458;  Kennedy,  478 
Investment  abroad.    See  Investment  of  private  capital 
abroad 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Bicycles   and   pineapples,   establishing  new  tariffs   on 

imports  (3394),  420 
Centennial  of  Italian  unification,  1961    (3398),  487 
Great    Lakes    Pilotage   Act,    designation    of    restricted 

waters  under  (3385),  102 
Honduran  trade  agreement  (1935),  terminated  in  part 

(3390),  178 
Immigration  quota  for  Mauritania  (3384),  49 
Pan    American    Day   and   Pan   American   Week,   1961 

(3392),  344 
Peanut   oil,   flaxseed,   and   linseed   oil,  termination   of 

import  fees  on  (3402),  593 
Sugar  quota  for  Cuba,  (3383),  18;  (3401),  592 
United  Nations  Day,  1961  (3415),  939 
Wool  fabrics,  modification  of  duty  on  imports  (3387), 

87 
World  Trade  Week,  1961  (3408),  721 
Propaganda : 
Communist : 

Attacks  on  U.S.  in  Latin  America,  addresses  (Berle), 

343.  344 
Broadcasts  to  Latin  America,  message   (Kennedy), 

905 
Media,  operations,  and  policy,  address  (Tubby),  973 
U.S.  program  of  intercepting,  discontinued,  479 
Cuban,  charges  against  U.S.  in  Security  Council,  state- 
ments (  Wndsworth),  106.  108,  109.  no 
Need  for  moratorium  on,  remarks  (Stevenson),  276 
Soviet  Union  : 

Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  192,  193 
Use  of  democratic  terms  and  Russian  classics,  ad- 
dress (Kohler),  920,  928 
Property,   cultural,  convention    (1954)    and   protocol  for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
Property,  surplus,  agreement  with  Poland  re  payment  of 

arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Proteus  polaris  base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
Protocol,  perspectives  in,  address  (Duke),  414 
Public  Law  480.     See  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Agri- 
cultural Trade 
Public  opinion,  importance  and  need  for  consideration  of 
in  formulating  foreign  policy,  remarks  and  report: 
Rusk,  398;  Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  185,  190, 
196 
Public  service  and  servants : 

Initiative  and  responsibility,  address    (Kennedy),  213 
Need  to  strengthen,  remarks  (Rusk),  640 
Publications : 
Congressional    documents    relating    to    foreign    policy, 
lists  of,  162,  271,  313,  383,  562,  599,  645,  727,  935' 
980,  1022 
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Publications — Continued 

Cuban   refugees,   list  of  reports  and  surveys  on,  224 
Distribution  of  American  books  and  publications  abroad, 

recommendations  re,  194 
Exchange  of  international  and  official  publications  and 
government  documents,   1958  conventions  on,   134 
Monthly  Climatic  Data  for  the  World,  U.S.  publica- 
tion sponsored  by  WMO,  280 
Official  publications,  agreement  with  Viet-Nam  for  ex- 
change of,  698 
State  Department : 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published: 
The  Conference  at  Berlin   (The  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence), 1945,  721 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  1948,  1029 
1940,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics,  942 
1942,  Volume  III,  Europe,  897 
German  war  documents,  volume  XI,  released,  692 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  66,  98,  170,  202,  245,  353,  466, 

502,  654,  742,  790,  898,  942,  986,  1030 
North  Korea:  A  Case  Study  in  the   Techniques   of 

Takeover,  released,  737 
The  Situation  in  Laos,  115 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  62,  124,  281, 
349,  464,  651,  741,  940,  984, 1028 
Puerto  Rico : 

Economic  development  programs  in,  statement   (Mos- 

coso),605,  606,  608 
Educational  workshop  for  Latin  American  teachers  to 

observe  U.S.  methods,  311 
"Operation  Bootstrap,"  764 
Political  status  of,  statement  ( Wadsworth ) ,  24 

Quadros,  Janio,  437 

Raab,  Julius,  591 
Racial  discrimination : 

Incidents  involving  diplomats,  U.S.  efforts  to  eliminate, 
address,  announcement,  note,  and  letter :  Depart- 
ment announcement,  732 ;  Rusk,  975 ;  text  of  U.S. 
note,  156 ;  Williams,  732 
International  relations  and  problem  of,  address  (Row- 
an), 407 
Manifestations  of  anti-Semitism,  statement  (Tree),  463 
Radio.     See  Telecommunications 
Radio  and  television  directors  and  commentators  invited 

to  foreign  policy  briefings,  431,  432 
Radioactivity,  atomic : 
Agreement  with  Australia  re  sampling  by  means  of  bal- 
loons in  the  upper  atmosphere,  941 
U.N.  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  session,  499 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  157 
RB^17  incident,  Soviet  release  of  fliers,  statement  (Rusk), 

302,  302n 
Reams,  R.  Borden,  318 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  (1935)  with  Honduras,  agree- 
ment terminating  portions  of,  318;  proclamation  re, 
178 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for : 
Functions  of,  267,  418 
Notice  of  public  hearings  on  GATT  talks,  419 


Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Red  Cross,  American  National,  assistance  with   Cuban 

refugee  problem,  47 
Red  Cross,  International : 
Examination  of  detained  persons  in  the  Congo,  U.S. 
views  on,  statement   (Wadsworth),  53;  text  of  4- 
Power  draft  resolution,  56 
International  Committee  of  the,  protocol  renewing  and 
amending  agreement  (1955)  re  relations  with  the 
International  Tracing  Service,  169 
Refugees,  U.S.  Committee  for,  48 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons  : 
Arab  refugees,  U.S.  and  U.N.  aid  and  efforts  to  solve 

problem  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  28 
Austrian  refugee  camps,  U.S.  contributions  to  close,  454 
German : 

Claims  on  German  dollar  bonds,  statement  (Davis), 

598 
Flight  from  East  Germany,  addresses :  Berding,  153 ; 
Dowling,  590 
ICEM  aid  to,  article  (Warren),  386 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  protocols 

relating  to  1955  agreement,  168 
Ruanda-Urundi,  amnesty  for  political  refugees,  General 
Assembly    resolution    and    statement    (Bingham), 
786,  788 
U.S.  philosophy  and  policies  on  problems  of,  remarks 
(Jones),  928 
Reid,  Ogden  R.,  170 
Reiner,  Herbert,  734 
Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  741 
Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  653 
Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Refugees  and  individual 

countries 
Relief  supplies  and  packages  : 

Afghanistan,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and  defray- 
ment of  inland  transport  charges  with,  317 
Paraguay,    agreement    amending    1957    agreement   for 
duty-free  entry  and  exemption  from  internal  taxa- 
tion on,  538 
"Renunciation  of  force"  principle,  summary  (Herter),  145 
Representation  allowance,  address  (Duke),  415 
Research  (see  also  Science)  : 

Economic  development,  need  for  program  of,  statement 

(Rusk),  952 
Increased  Government  participation  in,  address  (Eisen- 
hower), 181 
Industrial  development  research  programs,   statement 

(Moscoso),  605,  606,  608 
Information    activities,    importance    of    research    in, 

Sprague  Committee  report,  188 
SEATO  fellowship  program  for,  announcement  of,  163 
Revolution  of  rising  expectations,  addresses  :  Bowles,  704 ; 

Rusk,  515 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
ICA  representative,  appointment,  654 
ICEM,  withdrawal  from,  387 
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Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,   8th  and  9th  protocols   of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
GATT,  proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  dec- 
laration extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4,  201 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  609 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  134 
Ribicoff,  Abraham,  257,  309, 310,  490 
Rice,  John  S.,  653 
Rivkin,  Arnold,  857 
Roa,  Raul,  104,  667 
Road   traffic,   convention    (1949)    on,  with  annexes,  201, 

653,  698,  985 
Roberts,  Ralph  S.,  574 

Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards,  remarks  (Rusk),  640 
Rocket,  Rover  nuclear,  appropriation  for  development  of, 

909 
Rome  Treaty,  268,  295 
Romulo,  Carlos,  407 

Romulo-Snyder  agreement   (1950),   memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  Philippines  re,  555,  556,  574 
Roosevelt,  Anna  Eleanor,  424 
Rover  nuclear  rocket,  appropriation  for  development  of, 

909 
Rowan,  Carl  T.,  405,  426,  795 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Trust  Territory  of: 

Administration  and  future  of,  U.S.  views,  statement 
(Bingham),  and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, 785 
Security  Council  consideration  of  Soviet  complaint  of 
Belgian  violation  of  trusteeship  agreement,  state- 
ment (Barco)  and  proposed  resolution,  199,  200, 
201n 
Rubber  Study  Group,  International,  work  of,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78,  202 
Rubin,  Seymour  J.,  454 
Rumania : 
Cultural  and  other  exchanges,  agreement  with  U.S., 

34 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  653 
Rusk,  Dean: 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  (see  also  Meetings 
infra)  : 
Algerian  problem,  431,  524 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  759 
Ambassadors : 
Appointment  of,  304 
Negotiating  authority  of,  434 
Angola  question,  521 
Assistant  Secretaries,  role  in  Department  of  State, 

296,  299 
Berlin,  U.S.  position  on,  302,  335,  432,  433,  435,  437, 

438,  440 
Building  an  international  community  of  science  and 

scholarship,  624 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  welcome  to  U.S.,  623 
China,  Republic  of,  U.S.  policy  toward,  303,  441 
China,  Communist: 

Exchange  of  newsmen  with,  question  of,  438 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
China,  Communist — Continued 

Participation  in   disarmament  negotiations,  ques- 
tion of,  301,  309 

U.N.  representation  question,  303,  434,  523 

U.S.  views  re,  441 
Colonialism,  U.S.  attitude,  441,  521 
Communist  penetration  in  Western  Hemisphere,  686 
Congo  situation,  296,  297,  299,  300,  304,  431,  433,  439, 

442,  516 
Cuban   situation,  297,  301,  303,  433,   524,   686,   690, 

759,  760,  762 
DC-3,  use  in  Berlin  operation,  437 
Defense,  U.S.,  strengthening  of,  399 
Democracy,  441 
Diplomatic  channels,  use  of  for  negotiations,  214,  434, 

519,  522 
Disarmament,  negotiations  on  and  U.S.  position,  301, 

309,  436,  440,  442,  443,  517,  520,  521 
Foreign  aid  program,  518,  626,  747, 947, 1000 
Foreign  policy.     See  under  Foreign  policy 
Geneva    conference    on    discontinuance    of    nuclear 

weapon  tests,  299,  433,  435,  520,  521,  524,  690 
German-U.S.  relations,  300,  334,  439,  623 
Greece,  visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  686 
Heads  of  government  meetings,  views  on,  300,  304, 

308,  443 
ICA  regional  community  development  conference  at 

Seoul,  U.S.  representative,  757 
India : 

Dedication  of  postage  stamp  honoring  Gandhi,  262 

U.S.  aid,  759 
Interdepartmental   Task    Force   on   Latin   America, 

establishment  of,  298 
Japanese  goods,  proposed  boycott  against,  435 
Laos  situation.     See  Laos  situation :  Addresses 
NATO,  proposals  for  strengthening  of,  303,  438,  689 
Latin  America : 

Inter-American  consultations  on  problems  of,  758, 
760 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  influence  in,  762 

U.S.  program  for  development,  297,  301,  437,  523,  759 
Neutrality,  303,  442 

Nuclear  weapons,  danger  of  distributing,  443 
OECD,  review  of,  323 
Peace,  307,  308,  440 
Peace  Corps,  523 

Press  corps,  obligation  to  the  public,  296 
Presidential  coat  of  arms,  symbolism  on,  305 
President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  visit  of,  436 
Polaris  base  in  Scotland,  437 
Peripheral  wars,  763 
RB-47  fliers,  Soviet  release  of,  302 
Rio  de  Janeiro  protocol  of  1942,  U.S.  views,  433 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards,  640 
Secretary  of  State: 

Appointment  as  and  role  of,  306,  439 

Travels  of,  434 
Soviet  Union : 

Coexistence  policy,  443 

Negotiating  with,  303,  307,  308,  520 

U.S.  relations  with,  302,  442 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Tripartitism  in  international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences, 688,  691 
United  Nations : 

Armed  force,  permanent,  question  of,  521 
Strengthening,  522 
U.K.  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  question  of,  442 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  African  coast,  433 
Vice  President  Johnson's  visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  762 
Viet-Nam,  situation  in,  757,  758,  759,  761 
Confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State,  202 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

CEXTO.  sixth  anniversary,  message  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral P>aig,  424 
Diplomatic  and  consular  posts,  greetings  to,  244 
Interstate  bus  facilities,  desegregation  of,  Department 
support  of,  975 
Interview  by  Robert  Kee  for  British  television  network, 

transcript  of,  439 
Interview  on  "Today"  TV  show,  305 
Meetings : 

CEXTO,  9th  Ministerial  meeting,  statements  and  text 

of  communique,  756,  778,  780 
Greek  Prime  Minister,  welcome  to  U.S.,  724 
Korean  Foreign  Minister,  joint  statement,  711 
NATO   Ministerial  meeting,  statements  and  text  of 

communique,  756,  800 
SEATO,  7lh  Council  of  Ministers  meeting,  statements 

and  text  of  communique,  334,  434,  547,  089.  759 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  agreed  statement,  479 
Tunisian  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs,  756 
U  K.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  579 
News  conferences,  296,  431,  519,  686,  756 
Russell,  Francis  II.,  318 
Rutter,  Peter,  170 

Ryukyu  Islands,  U.S. -Japanese  cooperation  in  social  and 
economic  development  of,  address  (MacArthur),  558, 
559 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  : 
Convention  (1948)  on, 501 
International  load  line  convention  (1930),  317 
St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Angnilla,  customs  facilities  for 

touring,  convention  (1954),  389.  465 
St.  Lawrence  River,  agreement  with  Canada  re  pilotage 

system  for  vessels  navigating,  834,  895 
Salinger,  Pierre,  177 
Salter,  John  L..  466 
Samii,  Cyprus,  50 
Sanctions: 
Dominican  Republic,  OAS  extension  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against,  273 
Union  of  South  Africa,  proposed  imposition  of  by  African 
U.N.  members,  statement   (Plimpton)   and  text  of 
resolution,  602,  604 
Sarasin,  Pore,  117 

Satellites,  earth  (see  also  Outer  space)  : 
Communications  satellites : 

Agreements  with,  France,  653;  U.K.,  610 
Appropriation  for  study  of,  increase  in,  909 


Satellites,  earth — Continued 

Communications  satellites — Continued 

Commercial  use  of,  promotion  by  NASA,  statement 

(Eisenhower),  77 
International    cooperation    in   developing,   proposed, 
address  (Kennedy),  213 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  with:  Chile,  1029;  U.K., 
318,  501,  610,  698 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  741 
Saudi  Arabia : 

Dhahran  airfield  agreement  with  U.S.,  nonrenewal  of, 

Department  statement,  490 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  896 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
Sclimirft   Pritchard  and   Company  v.   United  States,  50, 

420 
Scholarship  and  science,  international  exchange  in,  re- 
marks (Rusk)  625,  627 
Science  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear  weapons,  Outer 
space,  Satellies,  and  Research)  : 
Climatology,   WHO  meeting  and   need  for  worldwide 
exchange  of  data  on,  article  (Landsberg),  279,  2S0 
International  conferences,  State  Department  policy  re 

attendance  of  government  scientists,  96 
International  cooperation  in  research,  contributions  and 
proposed  increase  of,  addresses  and  remarks:  Ken- 
nedy, 176,  213,  473  ;  Rusk,  625 
Role  of  scientific  and  technological  programs  in  U.S. 

foreign  policy,  101 
Scientific  development,  problem  to  less  developed  areas, 
address  (Martin)",  72 
Scotland.  Proteus  polaris  base  in,  statement,  (Rusk),  437 
Sea,  law  of  the.     Sec  Law  of  the  sea 
SEATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Seaver,  Robert  E.,  651 

Secretary-General,  U.N.     See  United  Nations:   Office  of 
the  Secretary-General 

Secretary  of  State: 
Appointment  as,  statement  (Rusk),  439 
Problems  and  responsibilities  of,  statements :  Garroway, 

305 ;  Rusk,  306 
Role  in  proposed  new  foreign  aid  program,  letter  and 

message  (Kennedy),  510,  979 
Travel  of,  statement  (Rusk),  434 

Security  Council,  U.N. : 

Angola,  consideration  of  situation  in,  U.S.  position  on, 
statement    (Stevenson),  and  draft  resolution,  497 

Congo    problem,    consideration   of.     See   under   Congo 
situation 

Cuba,  consideration  of  complaint  of  U.S.  intended  ag- 
gression, statements   (Barco,  Wadsworth),  104 

Documents,  lists  of,  281,  349,  464,  652,  940,  1028 

Israeli  violation  of  armistice  agreement,  consideration 
of  Jordan  complaint  re,  statement  (Plimpton),  649 

Racial  problem  in  Union  of  South  Africa,  action  re, 
statement  (Plimpton),  601 

Resolutions  on  Congo  situation : 
Measures  to  restore  order  in  the,  368 
Safeguarding  of  civil  and  human  rights  in  the,  56 
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Security  Council,  U.N. — Continued 

Ruanda-Urundi,   Trust  Territory   of,   attacks  on  Bel- 
gium as  administrator  of,  statement  (Barco),  199, 
200,  201w 
U.S.  views  on,  statement  (Stevenson),  385 
U.S.  representatives  to:  confirmations,  Plimpton,  465, 
Stevenson,  202,  Yost,  353;  resignation  (Barco),  66 
Veto: 

Soviet  use  of,  56w 

U.S.  position  on  use  of,  summary  (Herter),  148 
Self-determination : 
Application  to  Algerian  question,  statement   (Wilcox) 

and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  63 
Soviet  attitude  toward,  address  (Dowling),  591 
U.S.  position  on,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Bohlen,  967 ;  Bourguiba,  850 ;  Rowan,  800 ;  Steven- 
son, 277,  3S5,  499;  Wadsworth,  22,  24;  Williams, 
912 
Self-help,  new  concept  in  aid  programs,  address  and  mes- 
sage :  Kennedy,  476 ;  Rusk,  749 
Senegal : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  (1944), 

501 
Economic,  financial,  technical,  and  related  assistance, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  890 
ICAO,  Assembly  of,  protocol  re  sessions  of,  537 
IMCO  convention,  97 
Law  of  the  sea,  conventions  on,  833 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  833 
Telecommunications    conventions,    international,    34, 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
WHO  constitution,  97 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Seward,  William  II.,  728 
Shergalis,  William,  676 
Ships  and  shipping: 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation, 

651 
Great  Lakes,  proclamation  designating  areas  requiring 
registered  pilots,  162 
IMCO  convention    (191S),  97,  244,  425,  405,  609,  985 
Licenses  for  arms  shipments  to  the  Congo,  required  for 

U.S.-registered  vessels,  546 
Tonnage  measurement  rules,  need  for  universal  agree- 
ment on,  article  (Gulick),  594 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  317 
Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce,  treaties  with: 

Belgium,  383,  390  ;  Italy,  424,  425,  501 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Riser,   agreement  with  Canada  governing  coordi- 
nation of,  834,  895 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)   on,  501 
Shipbuilding  program,   agreements  with :   Denmark, 

1029  ;  Norway,  34,  425 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  loan  of.     See  infra 
U.S.  naval  vessels : 
Faleshty,  U.S.  rejection  of  Soviet  charges  of  harass- 
ment, exchange  of  notes,  117 
Loan  of,  agreements  with:  Argentina,  169;  Brazil, 
244 ;  Chile,  65 ;  Republic  of  China,  318 ;  Korea,  244 


Ships  and  shipping — Continued 
U.S.  naval  vessels — Continued 
Naval  Task  Force,  off  African  Coast,  background  on 

change  of  orders  to,  statement  (Rusk),  433 
Polaris  submarine  program,  211,  437,  841 
Soviet  charge  of  halting  the  tanker  Sverdlovsk,  U.S. 
reply  to,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  177 
Shoaib,  Mohammed,  448 
Sidya,  Souleymane  Ould  Cheikh,  857 
Sierra  Leone : 

GATT,  accession  to,  983 

Independence,  congratulations  on,  message  (Kennedy), 

733 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic,   technical,  and  related  assistance,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  985 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  provid- 
ing, 1029 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  cessation  of 
application  to,  941 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 

U.S.  consulate  general  at  Freetown,  elevation  to  Em- 
bassy status,  734 
Sihanouk,  Prince  Norodom,  760 
Singer,  Daniel  M.,  96 

Sino-Soviet   bloc    (see  also   Communism   and  individual 
countries)  : 
Activities  in  Africa,  address  (Williams).  530 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Exchange  of  persons  with,  Sprague  Committee  report, 

185,  190 
Economic    offensive.     See    Less    developed    countries : 

Economic  offensive 
Propaganda.     See  Propaganda  :  Communist 
Relations  with  Cuba,  statements :  Rusk,  762 ;   Steven- 
son, 672 
Subversive  activities.     See  Communism 
Slater,  Joseph  Elliott,  574 
Smith,  Gerard  0, 170 

Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  U.S.  representative,  con- 
firmation, 741 
Social  development : 

Africa,    importance    of    in,    address    and    statement: 

Kotschnig;  377,  380;  Williams,  913 
Ecuador,  discussions  re  U.S.  assistance,  joint  announce- 
ment, 83 
Korean  program  of,  letter  (Bowles),  931 
Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 
Measures  for,  proposals  to  committee  of  U.N.  Economic 

and  Social  Council,  statement  (Moscoso),  606 
Need  for  emphasis  on,  addresses  and  statements :  Mar- 
tin, 822 ;  Rusk,  952,  1004 ;  Stevenson,  807,  808 
Objective  of  foreign  aid  program,  address  and  remarks  : 

Dillon,  10 ;  Rusk,  749 
Relationship   to  political  development,  address    (Ken- 
nedy), 474 
West  Indies,  U.S.  aid  to,  42, 43,  44 
Social  development  fund.     See  Inter-American  Fund  for 
Social  Progress 
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Somali : 

UNESCO  constitution,  282 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  134 
WHO  constitution,  573 
U.S.  technical  aid  to,  318 
Songolo,  Alphonse,  53,  58 

South  Africa,  Republic  of.     See  Union  of  South  Africa 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia  and  individual  coun- 
tries 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Cholera  research  project,  Thai-U.S.  agreement  re  con- 
version of  to  medical  research  laboratory,  501 
Council  of  Ministers,  7th  meeting : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements:  Kennedy,  334, 

544  ;  Rusk,  434,  547,  689,  759 
Communique,  549 

Laos  situation,  consideration  of,  remarks,  statements, 
and  texts  of  communiques :  Department,  76 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 544;  Rusk,  689,  759;  SEATO  communiques, 
117,  549 
U.S.  delegation,  550 
Council    Representatives,    meeting    of,    text    of    com- 
munique, 117 
Heads  of  universities  conference,  announcement,  96 
Research  fellowship  program  (1961-62),  announcement 

of,  163 
Role  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
U.S.-Australian  support  of,  text  of  joint  communique 

(Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
U.S.-Thai  support,  joint  communique,  959 
South-West  Africa,  Territory  of : 
International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 

with  annexes,  698 
U.N.  consideration  of  Union  of  South  Africa's  admin- 
istration of,  statement  (Bingham)  and  text  of  U.N. 
resolution,  569 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prince,  115, 116,  687,  689 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Communism,  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  and  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Afghanistan,   interest  in   and   policy   toward,   address 

(Byroade),  125,  128,  131,  132 
Africa,  imperialism  in,  address  (Stevenson),  412,  413 
Algerian  question,  Soviet  position,  statement  (Wilcox), 

63 
Armaments,   Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  international 

control  and  reduction  of,  summary  (Herter),  147 
Belgium,  charges  against  for  actions  in  the  Congo  and 

in  Ruanda-Urundi,  statement  (Barco),  199 
Berlin  situation.     See  Berlin 
Coexistence  policy  of,  address,  message,  and  statement : 

Khrushchev,  666 ;  Kohler,  925 ;  Rusk,  443 
Colonialism  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  23 
Congo  situation.     See  Congo  situation 
Cuban  situation.     See  Cuban  situation 
Disarmament   position,   address,   statement,   and  sum- 
mary: Gullion,  635,  636;  Herter,  147;   Stevenson, 
568 
EOAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Economic  offensive  in  less  developed  countries.     See 
Less  developed  countries:  Economic  offensive 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Faleshty,   complaint  of  harassment  by  U.S.  Navy  of, 

exchange  of  notes,  117 
Foreign    Minister    Gromyko    meeting    with    Secretary 
Rusk  on  international  situation,  agreed  statement, 

479 

Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 

German  reunification,  Soviet  views  on,  addresses  and 
report :  Berding,  153 ;  Dowling,  589,  591 ;  Kennedy, 
993 

IAEA,  Soviet  nonsupport  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  93 

Khrushchev.     See  Khrushchev 

Korean  reunification,  Soviet  position  in  U.N.  debate 
on,  statements  (Stevenson),  736,  738 

Laos  situation,  Soviet  role  in.     See  under  Laos 

Launching  of  space  vehicle  to  Venus,  messages  (Ken- 
nedy, Khrushchev),  369 

Man-in-space  achievement,  U.S.  congratulations  on, 
statement  and  message  (Kennedy),  639,  640 

Newly  independent  countries,  Soviet  policy,  address 
(Bohlen),  967 

Nuclear  weapons,  control  and  inspection  of,  Soviet  po- 
sition, statement  (Wilcox),  94 

Outer  space ;  peaceful  uses  of : 

Proposed  U.S.-Soviet  cooperation  in,  address   (Ken- 
nedy), 213 
U.N.  committee,  Soviet  position,  summary  (Herter), 

146 
Propaganda.    See  Propaganda 

Publication  of  information  re  USAF  survivors  of  C-130 
shot  down  over  Soviet  Armenia,  texts  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  257 
Security  Council,  use  of  veto  in,  56n 
Sverdlovsk,  allegations  re  U.S.  halting  of,  text  of  U.S. 

and  Soviet  notes,  177 
Travel  restrictions,  U.S.-Soviet: 

Lists  of  closed  areas:  Soviet,  124;  U.S.,  120 
U.S.    proposal    to    abolish,    U.S.    announcement   and 
note,  118 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on    (1958),  134 
High  seas,  convention  on  (1958),  134 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

985 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on 
(1958),  134 
U.S.-Soviet  relations : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Bohlen,  969 ;  Bowles,  630 ; 

Kennedy,  210 ;  Rusk,  302,  442 
Ambassador  Thompson-Premier  Khrushchev  discus- 
sions, 214 
Exchange  of  messages    (Kennedy,   Brezhnev,  Khru- 
shchev), 214 
President  Kennedy-Premier  Khrushchev  discussions, 
992,  999 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
United  Nations : 

Activities  of  Soviet  U.N.  employees,  55 
Soviet  attacks  against.    See  United  Nations:  Office 
of  Secretary-General 
Spain: 
ICEM  aid  in  resettlement  of  Spanish  nationals  from 

Morocco,  article  (Warren),  387 
IFC  membership,  91 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  985 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  applicable  also  to  Spanish 
Provinces  in  Africa,  609 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Sparkman,  John  J.,  757 
Sparks,  Edward  J.,  789 
Special  assistance : 
Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  130 
Loan  to  Bolivia,  531 
Yugoslavia,  agreement  providing,  352 
Special  Fund,  U.N.,  148 

Special  services  program,  agreement  with  Brazil  extend- 
ing 1953  agreement,  318 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N. : 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  131 
U.S.  support,  address  and  statements:  Kotschnig,  378; 
Stevenson,  536 ;  Williams,  375 
Spilhaus,  Dr.  Athelstan,  895 

Sporting   competitions,    international,    recommended   en- 
couragement of  U.S.  participation  in,  193 
Sprague,  Mansfield,  183 
Sproul,  Allan,  215 

State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Administration  of  P.L.  480,  delegation  of  functions  to, 

Executive  order,  159 
AID,  proposed  establishment  in,  978 
Alliance    for    Progress,    State    Department    role    in, 

memorandum  (Ball),  919 
Ambassador  at  Large,  confirmation  (Harriman),  318 
Appointments  and  designations,  170,  245,  318,  426,  466, 

501,  574,  742,  897,  941,  985, 1029 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State : 
Confirmations :  Cleveland,  390 ;  Coombs,  465 ;  Crockett, 
390;   Hays,  390;   McConaughy,  741;   Talbot,  742; 
Tubby,  426 ;  Williams,  282 
Resignation  (Smith),  170 

Role  in  Department,  statement  (Rusk),  296,  299 
Budget  of,  increase  in,  address  (Bohlen),  966 
Campaign  to  erase  race  incidents  involving  diplomats, 

732 
Chief  of  Protocol,  duties,  address  (Duke) ,  417 
Counselor  (McGhee),  confirmation,  353 
Deputy    Under    Secretaries    of    State,    confirmations : 

Johnson,  798 ;  Jones,  282 
Foreign  aid  program,  role  in  administration  of,  953, 1003 
Foreign  policy  briefings,  announcement,  431,  432 


State  Department — Continued 

Interim   U.S.  Representative  to  the  Council  of  OAS, 

designation,  897 
Legal  Adviser:  confirmation  (Chayes),  318;  resignation 

(Hager),  170 
Mutual  Security  Program  funds,  use  of  for  Office  of 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller,  letter  (Eisen- 
hower), 85 
New   State  extension,   dedication  and   description  of, 

154 
Personnel,  exchange  program  with  Defense  Department 

for  training,  169 
Policy  officer,  problems  confronting,  remarks    (Rusk), 

397 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Resignations,  143,  144,  170,  202 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk),  396 
Secretary  of  State:  confirmation  (Rusk),  202;  resigna- 
tion  (Herter),  143,  144,  170 
U.S.  delegate  to  Inter-American  Commission  for  Wom- 
en, appointment,  742 
U.S.     representative     to     Economic     Commission     for 

Europe  of  ECOSOC,  confirmation,  741 
U.S.  representative  to  Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

confirmation,  741 
Under   Secretary   of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  con- 
firmation (Ball),  282 
Under  Secretary  of  State:  confirmation  (Bowles),  245; 

resignation  (Dillon),  170 
USIA,  structural  relationship  with,  Sprague  Commit- 
tee report,  188,  195 
State  of  the  Union,  address  and  message:  Eisenhower, 

139 ;  Kennedy,  207 
Status-of-forces  agreement  with  Korea,  question  of,  state- 
ments :  Chyung,  Rusk,  712  ;  Rusk,  437 
Steel  Committee  (ECE),  U.S.  delegation  to  25th  session, 

537 
Steinbeck,  John,  cited,  408 
Stern,  Philip  M.,  426 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E. ; 
Addresses  and  statements : 
African  development,  534 
Angola  situation,  U.S.  position,  497 
Congo  situation,  U.S.  views  on,  359,  532,  781 
Cuban  situation,  repudiation  of  charges  of  U.S.  ag- 
gression, 667 
Disarmament,  U.S.   support   of  consideration  of  at 

16th  session  of  General  Assembly,  568 
Korean  reunification,  U.S.  views,  736 
United  Nations,  guardian  of  peace,  410 
United  Nations,  U.S.  policy  and  support,  276,  384 
United  Nations  and  nongovernmental  organizations, 
804 
Mission  to  South  America,  statement  (Kennedy),  itin- 
erary, and  members  of  party,  970 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, confirmation,  202 
Stevenson,  William  E.,  96 
Stikker,  D.  U.,  801 
Stockdale,  Edward  G.,  653 
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Strauss,  Elliott  B.,  65 
Strom,  Carl  W.,  1029 

Subcoinmission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities,  463 
Sudan : 
Membership  in  IFC,  91 

Nubian  monuments.  U.S.  aid  to  save,  President's  request 
to  Congress  for,  643 
Sugar : 

Cuban  quota,  determination  of,  proclamations  and  state- 
ments:  Eisenhower,   18;   Martin,  562;    Stevenson, 
677  ;  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
International   sugar  agreement    (1958),  169,  352,  389, 

465,  941 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  extension  and  amendment  of,  state- 
ments :  Eisenhower,  195 ;  Martin,  562 
Sukarno,  Dr.,  2G2,  712 
Summit  diplomacy   and  meetings,   administration  policy 

toward,  statements   (Rusk),  300,  304,  308,  443 
Supreme  Court,  bicycles  and  spring  clothespins,  invali- 
dation of  tariff  rates  on,  50 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  996 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  Poland  re  payment  of 

arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Sverdlovsk  incident,  177 

Sweden : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices  related   to  defense,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 
safeguarding  of,  282 
GATT,   8th   and  9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  574 

Switzerland: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  7 
Diplomatic  and  consular  representation  of  U.S.  in  Cuba, 

assumption  of  responsibility  for,  104 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  international  recognition  of  rights  in,  con- 
vention (1948)  on,  896 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  97 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  :  Poland,  97, 169; 

Yugoslavia,  97 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
390 
Symington,  James,  312 

Taiwan.     See  China,  Republic  of 
Takita,  Minora,  404 
Talbot,  Phillips,  742 
Tanganyika : 

Education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 

IFC  investment  in,  90 

Peace  Corps  projects  in,  1005 
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Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr.,  985 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.,  50,  593 

Tariff  policy,  U.S.    (see  also  Customs;  and  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Bicycles  and  pineapples,  new  tariff  rates  on  imports  of 
established,  announcement  and  proclamation,  419 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  determination  of,  proclamations  and 
statements:  Eisenhower,  18;  Martin,  562;  Steven- 
son, 677 ;  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
Objectives  of,  message  (Kennedy),  293 
Peanut  oil,  flaxseed,  and  linseed  oil,  proclamation  ter- 
minating import  fees  on,  593 
Spring  clothespins  and  bicycles,  action  to  modify  con- 
cessions on,  50 
Twines  and  cordage,  decision  re  escape-clause  action  on 

imports  of,  313 
Wool  fabric  imports,  modification  of  duty  on,  proclama- 
tion, 87 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on :       < 
Accession  of  Nigeria,  34 
Analysis  of,  address  and  article:  Catudal,  1010;  Hadra- 

ba,  265 
Consultations  under  articles  XII  and  XVIII :  B  re  im- 
port restrictions  for  balance  of  payments  reasons, 
418,  832,  983 
Contracting  Parties : 
18th  session  of : 

Problems  confronting  and  U.S.  delegation  to,  832 
U.S.  delegation  report  on,  982 
List  of,  1012 
Declarations,  proces-verbal,   and  protocols: 
Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to,  538 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of :  Argentina, 

896 ;  Israel,  97  ;  Switzerland,  97  ;  Tunisia,  97 
Declarations  on  relations  with:  Yugoslavia,  97,  Po- 
land, 97,  169,  573 
Proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  declaration 
extending  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4,  201 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text,  352 
Protocol   relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 

Ill-Brazil,  201,  352 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  I  (Australia),  537 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI   (Ceylon),  538 
Protocols  amending  and  modifying,  352,  390,  501,  985 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

protocols  of,  97, 169,  201,  537,  538,  896 
Torquay  protocol  and  schedules  of  tariff  concessions 
annexed  to,  538 
Japan,   tariff   concessions    renegotiated   with,    lists   of 

modifications,  826 
1961  GATT  tariff  negotiations  conference  at  Geneva: 
Address  (Hadraba),  267 

EEC-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (Hallstein,  Ken- 
nedy), 868 
Tariff  negotiations  with  EEC,  267,  488,  843,  939,  983 
U.S.  delegation,  public  advisers  named  for  phase  two 

of  conference,  938 
U.S.  supplemental  list  of  imports,  correction  to,  161 
Task  Force  on  Foreign  Aid,  919,  951 

Task  Force  on  Latin  America,  Interdepartmental,  estab- 
lishment and  membership  of  and  statement  (Rusk), 
298 
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Taxation : 

Changes  recommended  to  improve  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 

ments  position,  message  (Kennedy),  290,  293 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with: 

Canada,  351,  352 ;  U.A.R.,  64,  65 
Reforms  in  Latin  America,  address  (Coerr),  254,  255 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  with  Paraguay 

for  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  538 
Tonnage  taxes  on  foreign  vessels  entering  ports,  com- 
putation of,  address  (Gulick) ,  594 
Teachers : 
Need  for  in  less-developed  areas,  address  (Martin),  74 
Peace  Corps  to  provide,  message  (Kennedy),  402 
U.S.  aid  to  East  Africa,  218 
Technical  aid   to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid  to  foreign  countries 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Tehran  conference,  1943,  volume  on,  released,  1029 
Telecommunication  Union,  International,  830 
Telecommunications : 

Communications  satellites.     See  under  Satellites 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1952),  34, 

134,  244,  425 
International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol : 
Current  actions,  134,  244,  390,  425,  573,  609,  653,  698, 

734,  789,  985,  1029 
Request  for   Senate  approval,   statement    (Martin), 
830 
North     American     regional     broadcasting     agreement 

(1950)  and  final  protocol,  896 
Radio   regulations    (1959),   with   appendixes,    annexed 
to     international     telecommunication     convention 
(1959)  : 
Current  actions,  134,  609,  834,  985, 1029 
Request   for   Senate   approval,   statement    (Martin), 
830,  831 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision  1958)  annexed 
to     international     telecommunication     convention 
(1952)  with  appendixes  and  final  protocol,  34,  425 
Television,  need  for  U.S.  expansion  of  overseas  broad- 
casting, 194 
Telles,  Raymond,  741 
Territorial  waters : 
Convention  on   the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 

zone,  134,  317,  425,  698,  833 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  317,  425,  698 
Textiles : 

U.S.  program  of  assistance  for  textile  industry,  address 

and  announcement:  Kennedy,  825;  Martin,  824 
Under  Secretary  Ball's  visit  to  Europe  for  discussions 
on  problems  of,  825 
Thailand : 

Community  development  project  in,  SEATO  communique 

re,  550 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
SEATO  cholera  research  project,  agreement  with  U.S. 
re  conversion  of  to  medical  research  laboratory,  501 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 


Thailand — Continued 

Visit    of   Vice   President    Johnson,    joint   communique 
.(Johnson,  Thanarat),  958 
Thanarat,  Sarit,  958 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  214 
Thompson,  Tyler,  742 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  454 
Tillett,  Mrs.  Gladys  A.,  465 
Timberlake,  Clare  H.,  434 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  444 
Tobago.     See  West  Indies 
Togo: 
Congratulations    on    inauguration    of    first    President, 

letter  (Kennedy),  639 
Economic  and  technical  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S., 

84,  134 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  742 
Tonnage  measurement  rules,  need  for  universal  agree- 
ment on,  article  (Gulick),  594 
Touring.     See  Travel 
Tracing  Service,  International,  agreement  and  protocols 

relating  to  1955  agreement,  169 
Tracking  stations  (Project  Mercury),  agreements  for  co- 
operation  in  establishment  and  operation  of,  with: 
Chile,  1029 ;  U.K.,  318,  501,  610,  G98 
Tractors-for-freedom  movement,  support  urged  for,  state- 
ment (Kennedy),  934 
Trade    (see   also  Agricultural   surpluses,   Customs,   Eco- 
nomic policy,  Exports,  Imports,  Sugar,  Tariff  policy, 
Trade  agreements,  and  Trade  centers)  : 
Afghanistan  trade  relations,  article  (Byroade),  12S 
Africa,  need  for  expansion  of  and  cooperation  in,  state- 
ment (Kotschnig),  379 
Commodity  trade  problems.     See  Commodity  trade 
Industrial  nations-less  developed  countries  trade  prob- 
lems, address  (Ball),  754 
International,  expansion  of : 
Effect  of  boycotts  on  efforts  for,  statement   (Rusk), 

435 
GATT  program  for,  832 

OECD  role.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development 
U.S.-Canadian    cooperation    in,    joint    communique 

(Diefenbaker,  Kennedy),  843 
U.S.  efforts,  address  and  statement:  Braderman,  316; 
Coffin,  458 
OAS  suspension  of  trade  in  arms,  petroleum,  and  trucks 
with  Dominican  Republic,  statement  (Bonsai),  re- 
port, and  text  of  U.S.  note,  273 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention   (1924)   for 

unification  of  rules  re,  1029 
Elimination  of  obstacles  to  international  trade  and 

investment,  convention  with  U.A.R.,  64,  65 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  treaties.     See 

Friendship 
Honduran  trade  agreement  (1935)  with  U.S.,  termi- 
nated in  part,  178,  318 
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Trade — Continued 
U.S.  foreign  trade: 

Battle  Act  controls.     See  Battle  Act 

Developments  during  1960,  statement   (Braderman), 

314 
Efforts  to  expand,  address  (Rusk),  324 
Foreign  aid  program,  relationship  between,  address 

(Martin),  822 
Japanese-U.S.  trade,  address  (MacArthur),  558,  559, 

560 
Latin  America-U.S.,  address  (Berle),  818 
State  Department  role,  remarks  (Rusk),  396 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Hadraba),  263 
World  Trade  Week,  1961,  proclamation,  721 
Yugoslavia,  U.S.  aid  for  reform  of  foreign  trade  and 
exchange  systems,  85 
Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on,  cor- 
rection  to  supplemental  list  of  imports  for  GATT 
negotiations,  161 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  and  extensions,  address 

and  article :  Catudal,  1011 ;  Hadraba,  264,  267 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  U.S.-Canada  Committee  on, 

372,  487 
Trade  centers,  fairs,  and  missions  : 

U.S.  participation  and  promotion  of,  address,  message, 

and   statement:   Braderman,  317;    Hadraba,  271; 

Kennedy,  291 

USIA  coordination  and  administration  of  activities  re, 

announcement  and  Executive  order,  196 

Trade  Committee,  OECD,  functions  of,  address   (Rusk), 

325 
Trans- Asia  Highway,  proposed,  163 
Travel : 

Cuba,  U.S.  advice  to  and  limitations  on  citizens  trav- 
eling to,  110,  178 
Limitation  on  duty-free  allowance  for  returning  U.S. 
travelers,  message    (Kennedy)    and  proposed  bill, 
382 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  201, 

653,  698,  985 
To  U.S.,   encouragement   and  promotion   of,   message, 
report,  and  statement :  Braderman,  317 ;  Kennedy, 
291 ;  Sprague  Committee  report,  193 
Touring,  convention   (1954)   concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  168,  389,  465 
Travel  restrictions,  U.S. -Soviet: 

U.S.    proposal    to   abolish,    U.S.    announcement   and 

note  re,  118 
Lists  of  closed  areas  :    Soviet,  124 ;  U.S.,  120 
Treasury,  Department  of  the : 

Measures  to  restore  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position, 
Presidential  message  to  Congress  and  charts,  290, 
291.  292,  293,  294 
Treasury  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  credit  to  Brazil, 
863 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Current  actions  on,  34,  64,  97,  134,  168,  201,  244,  282, 
317,  352,  389,  425,  465,  501,  537,  573,  609,  653,  698, 
734,  789,  833,  896,  941,  985,  1029 
Interpretation     of,     proposal     concerning,     statement 
(Chayes),  777 
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Treaty  of  Rome,  868 

Tree,  Mrs.  Marietta  P.,  390,  463 

Trinidad.     See  West  Indies 

Tripartitism,  Soviet  proposal  for  administration  of  inter- 
national organizations  (see  also  United  Nations: 
Office  of  Secretary-General),  address  and  statements: 
Cleveland,  811,  813,  814 ;  Rusk,  688,  691 

Trust  territories,  U.N.  (see  also  individual  territory), 
administering  powers'  contributions  to,  statements 
(Wadsworth),  24,  26 

Trusteeship  Council,  U.N.,  U.S.  representative,  confirma- 
tion, 465 

Tshombe,  Moise,  360,  361 

Tubby,  Roger  W.,  426,  972 

Tuna  Commission,  Inter-American  Tropical,  convention 
(1949)  for  establishment,  653 

Tunisia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  445     v 

Economic    development   program,    U.S.-Tunisian    joint 

communique  re,  853 
Food-for-peace  program  aid  to,  853 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil   aviation,   protocol    (1954)    relating   to  amend- 
ments to  1944  international  convention  on,  282 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  emergency  relief  aid,  597 
Visit  of  President  Bourguiba  to  U.S.,  448,  691,  756,  848 

Turkey : 

Defense  support  aid  to,  197 

Economic   problems   of,   NATO   members   views,  NAC 

communique,  802 
Randall's  missions  to,  157 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  282, 

734,  790 
Atomic   energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending 

1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  734,  985 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  97 

OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Twines  and  cordage,  decision  against  reopening  escape- 
clause  action  on  imports  of,  313 

U.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 

Uchuno,  C.  C,  156 

Udall,  Stewart  L.,  969,  984 

Udochi,  Julius  Momo,  114 

Uganda,  education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  425 

High  seas,  convention  on,  425 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  425 
Unemployment,  U.S.,  measures  proposed  to  reduce,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  904 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
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Union  of  South  Africa  : 

Administration    of    South-West    Africa,    question    of, 
statement  (Bingham)  and  text  of  U.N.  resolution, 
569 
Apartheid  policy  of,  U.N.  consideration  of,  statements 

(Plimpton)  and  texts  of  resolutions,  600 
GATT,  8th  and  9tb  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modi- 
fications to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 

with  annexes,  698 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 
Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Coun- 
cil on,  statements  (Stevenson),  365,  367 
Nubian    monuments,    proposed    U.S.    participation    in 

UNESCO  efforts  to  preserve,  643 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities  agreements  with  U.S.,  318, 

425,  1029 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of,  prevention  of  evasion 
of  income,  and  elimination  of  obstacles  to  trade  and 
investment,  convention  with  U.S.,  64, 65 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  34 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  985 
United  Kingdom : 

Caribbean  air  routes,  U.S. -U.K.  discussions  on,  963 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Disarmament.    See  Disarmament 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Geneva   conference   on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Germany,  problems  of.     See  Berlin  and  Germany 
ICEM,  U.K.  proposed  membership  in,  article  (Warren), 

387 
Laos  situation : 

International  Control  Commission  in,  U.K.  views  on, 

1023 
Proposals   for   settlement   of,   joint   communique   re 
(Kennedy,  Macmillan),  544;  text  of  aide  memoire 
to  Soviet  Union,  545 ;  and  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  proposals, 
710 
Less  developed  countries,  programs  for  assistance  to, 

553 
Liberalization  of  restrictions  on   dollar-area  imports, 

269 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan.     See  Macmillan 
Proteus  polaris  base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
Relationship  with  former  colonies,  statement   (Rusk), 

442 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  for  establishment 

of  and  annexed  statute,  201 
Communications    satellites,    intercontinental    testing 
with  experimental,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  610 


United  Kingdom — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  declara- 
tion   extending    standstill    provisions    of   article 
XVI  :4,  201 
Indus  Basin   Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  protocol 

relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,   international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
Oceanographic    research    stations    in    West    Indies, 

agreement  with  U.S.  re,  425 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

134 
Touring,     convention      (1954)     concerning     customs 

facilities  for,  extended  to  Hong  Kong,  168 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of,  318,  501,  610,  698 
West  Indies  defense  areas.    See  under  Military  bases 
U.S.  Ambassador:  confirmation  (Bruce),  390;  resigna- 
tion (Whitney),  170 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  995,  999 
United  Nations : 
Addresses:    Cleveland,  447,  809,   810;    Stevenson,  410, 

804 ;  Williams,  855 
Africa,    U.N.    role    in,    joint    communique    (Kennedy, 

Nkrumah),  446 
Atomic  energy  activities.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 

International 
Canadian-U.S.  support  of,  joint  communique  (Kennedy, 

Diefenbaker),  843 
Bolivian  development  program,  participation  in,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Communist   China's   representation,    question   of,   U.S. 
views,  statements :  Johnson,  958 ;  Rusk,  303,  434, 
523 
Congo  problem,  action  on.     See  Congo  situation 
Disarmament,    need   for   control    organizations   within 

framework  of,  address  (Gullion),  636 
Documents,   lists   of,   62,   124,  281,   349,   464,  651,   741, 

940,  984,  1028 
Effectiveness  of,  address  (Bohlen),  968 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 
Latin      American-U.S.      cooperation      in,      statement 

(Kennedy),  970 
Need  for  public  understanding  of,  message  (Kennedy), 

447 
Newly   independent   nations,    importance   of   U.N.    to, 
address  and  statement:  Dulles,  340;  Wadsworth, 
25 
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United  Nations— Continued 

Office  of  Secretary-General,  Soviet  attacks  on  and  pro- 
posed changes  in  U.N.  organization : 
Text  of  Soviet  draft  resolution  re,  368 
U.S.  views  re,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statements 
Barco,  54;   Cleveland,  447,  448,  808;   Rusk,   517 
Stevenson,    277,    361,    364,    532,    804,    805,    806 
Wadsworth,    53 
Outer  space,  efforts  for  peaceful  uses  of,  146 
Peace  corps,  proposal  for,  remarks   (Cleveland),  551 
Permanent  armed  force,  question  of,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  521 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Specialized  agencies    (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  131 
U.S.    support,    address    and    statements :  Kotschnig, 
378 ;  Stevenson,  536 ;  Williams,  375 
Technical  assistance  programs : 
Aid   in   Africa,   address   and   statement:    Stevenson, 

534,  530;  Williams,  856 
Special  Fund,  function  of,  148 

U.S.    support,    message,    statement,     and    remarks: 
Coombs,    938;    Eisenhower,    140;    Kotschnig,    378; 
Stevenson,  277 
Trust  territories  (see  also  Trusteeship  Council  and  in- 
dividual territory) ,  24,  26 
U.K.-U.S.     support     of,     joint     statement     (Kennedy, 

Macmillan),  579 
U.S.   Committee  for,   appointment  of  chairman,  464 
U.S.  policy  and  support: 
Addresses,   message,   remarks,   summary,    and   state- 
ments:   Eisenhower,    140;    Herter,   147;    Kennedy, 
175,  213 ;  Rusk,  522 ;  Stevenson,  276,  362 
Assistant    Secretary   Cleveland  to  visit   Europe  for 

consultations,  963 
Principles  guiding,  statement   (Stevenson),  384 
Publicizing,  need  for  greater  effort  in,  192,  195 
U.S.  representatives: 
Confirmations:  Plimpton,  465;  Stevenson,  202 
Resignation  (Barco),  66 
United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 

of  Outer  Space,  146 
United  Nations  Charter: 

Non-self-governing  and  trust  territories,  provisions  re- 
garding, statements  (Wadsworth),  22,  27 
Relation  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  remarks  (Rusk),  628 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Ruanda-Urundi,  failure  of, 

statement  (Bingham),  785 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  202,  390, 

463 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  466 
United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion, U.S.  delegation  to  9th  session,  499 
United   Nations  Conciliation   Commission  for  Palestine, 

work  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  30 
United  Nations  Day,  1961,  proclamation,  939 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.     See  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
United    Nations    economic    commissions.     See   Economic 
Commission 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force.     See  Emergency  Force, 

U.N. 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     See 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.     See 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees : 
Review  of  program  of,  statement  (Wilcox) ,  28 
U.S.  support,  remarks  (Jones),  929 
United  Nations  Special  Fund,  148 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  465 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Claims.     See  Claims 
Cuba : 

Harassment  of  in,  statement  (Wadsworth),  110 
Limitations  on  travel  to,  178 
Gold  holdings  abroad,  disposal  of,  Executive  order  and 

message  (Kennedy),  195,  290 
Reduction  of  customs  exemption  for  returning  travelers, 

message  (Kennedy),  293 
Relations  with  foreign  citizens,  need  to  improve,  ad- 
dress (Bowles),  632 
Role   in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  addresses,  message,  and 
statement :  Kennedy,  910,  911 ;  Rusk,  308,  625  ;  Wil- 
liams, 854,  857 
Travel  in  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  restrictions  on,  124 
United  Nations : 

Role  in  support  of,  address  (Stevenson),  804,  806 
Soviet  attacks  on- U.S.  employees  of,  statement  (Bar- 
co), 54,  55 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  48 
United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations,  appoint- 
ment of  chairman,  464 
United  States  Information  Agency : 
Administration  of  certain  cultural  activities  and  trade 

fairs,  announcement  and  Executive  order,  196 
Broadcasting  activity,  need  for  increase  in,  message 

(Kennedy),  905 
President's     Committee     on     Information     Activities 
Abroad,  report  and  recommendations  re,  188,  190, 
195 
Progress  of,  message  (Eisenhower),  140 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  50,  593 
United  States  v.  Schmidt  Pritchard  and  Company,  50,  420 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  134,  653,  833,  896, 1029 
Universities : 

Heads  of  universities  conference,  SEATO,  96 
Problems  of  government-university  relationships,  193 
Role  of  as  guide  in  policymaking,  address  (Cleveland), 
858,  859,  862 
UNRWA.     See  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

for  Palestine  Refugees 
Upper  Volta : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 

Conseil  de  l'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of,  19 

Meningitis  epidemic,  medical  assistance  for,  492 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  985 
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Uruguay : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural   commodities,   agreement   with   U.S.   re 

rate  of  exchange  under  1959  agreement,  98 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  501 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  789 
USIA.     See  United  States  Information  Agency 

Validation  Board  for  German  dollar  bonds,   statement 

(Davis),  598 
Van  Duyn,  Robert  G.,  96 
Van  Dyke,  Alfred,  163 
Velasco,  Jose  Maria,  592 
Venezuela : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  177 

Dominican  Republic  aggression  against  and  interference 

in,  consideration  of  by  OAS,  273,  275 
Economic  and  social  development  program,  U.S.- Vene- 
zuelan discussions  on,  821 
IFC  investments  in,  90 

Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Carriage   by    air,    international,    protocol   amending 
1929  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to,  97 
Inter-American   Institute   of    Agricultural    Sciences, 
protocols  of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201,  317 
Weights  and  measures,  convention  concerning  crea- 
tion of  international  office  (1875),  and  convention 
amending  (1921),  134 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Moscoso)  : 

Appointment,  statement  (Kennedy),  764 
Confirmation,  741 
Vessels.     See  Ships  and  shipping 
Veto  power  in  Security  Council : 
Soviet  use  of,  5Gn 

U.S.  position  on  use  of,  summary  (Herter),  148 
Viet-Nam : 

Communist  activities  and  threat  in : 
Relationship  to  cease-fire  in  Laos,  statement  (Rusk), 

761 
SEATO    Council   consideration    of,    statements    and 
communique :  Rusk,  548,  549 ;  text  of  communique, 
549 
U.S.  aid  to  combat  and  position  re,  joint  communique 
and  statements :  Rusk,  757,  758,  759,  761 ;  text  of 
communique,  956 
Jet  runway,  U.S.  aid  for  construction,  84 
Rubber  exports,  importance  of,  article  (Mellen),  S2 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  653 
Amity  and  economic  relations,  treaty  with  U.S.,  610, 

652 
Official   publications,    agreement  with    U.S.   for   ex- 
change of,  698 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes,  698 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  574 
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Viet-Nam — Continued 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  announcement,  750 ; 
joint  communique,  956 
Viet-Nam,  north: 

Activities   in    south   Viet-Nam.     See  Viet-Nam:    Com- 
munist activities 
Intervention  in  Laos,  U.S.  cites  evidence  of,  114 
Villard,  Henry  S.,  318 
Visas : 

Nonimmigrant  visas,  agreement  with  Kuwait  relating 

to  reciprocal  granting  of,  244 
Relaxation  of  visa  requirement  for  representatives  to 
international  conferences,  proposed,  189 
Vocational    education    program    in    Brazil,    cooperative 

agreement  extending  1950  agreement,  318 
Voluntary  relief  agencies,  Congo  feeding  programs  of,  156 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  American  Coun- 
cil of,  47 
Voorhees,  Tracy  S.,  45,  219,  256 

Wadsworth,  James  J.,  21,  51,  56, 104 

War  damage,  guaranty  against  losses  from.     See  Invest- 
ment guaranty  program 
Warren,  George  L.,  386 
Warren,  Shields,  499 
Warsaw   ambassadorial  talks    (U.S. -Communist  China), 

U.S.  position,  summary  (Herter),  147 
Washington,  George,  cited,  638 
Water   resources,  development  of,  4th  ECAFE  regional 

technical  conference  on,  article   (Bloodgood),  225 
Waters,  Herbert  J.,  353 
Weather : 

Forecasting,  proposed  international  cooperation  in,  ad- 
dress (Kennedy),  213 
Satellite  system,  increase  in  appropriation  for  study 

of,  909 
WMO.     See  World  Meteorological  Organization 
Weaver,  George  L.  P.,  351, 1027 

Weights  and  measures,  convention  (1875)  concerning  cre- 
ation of  international  office  of,  and  1921  convention 
amending,  134 
West  Africa,  developments  in,  address  (Dulles),  768,  769 
West  Indies,  The : 

Customs  facilities  for  touring,  convention   (1954),  ex- 
tension  to   St.   Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla, 
389,  465 
Defense  areas  agreement  with  U.S. : 
Current  action,  352 

List  of  agreements  with  U.K.  superseded  by,  465 
Negotiation  of,  communique,  delegations,  and  report, 

42,  311 
Signing  of,  statement    (Whitney)    and  exchange  of 
messages  (Adams,  Kennedy),  350 
Oceanographic  research   stations  in,   U.K.-U.S.   agree- 
ment re,  425 
U.S.  Mission  to,  proposed  establishment  of,  897 
Western    Union,    Cuban   charge    re    rejected,    statement 

(Stevenson),  677 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  international,  amendments  to 

schedule  of,  425 
Wharton,  Clifton  R.,  426 
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Wheat : 

Emergency  relief  aid  to :  Lebanon,  50 ;  Yemen,  271 
Food-f or-peace  program  use  of  in :  Brazil,  552 ;  Morocco, 

772 
International  wheat  agreement  (1959),  with  annex,  985 

Wheat  Utilization  Committee,  150 

White,  Ivan  B.,  492,  897 

White,  Lincoln,  299n 

Whitehead,  Alfred  North,  642 

Whitman,  Walter  G.,  96 

Whitney,  John  Hay,  42, 44, 170,  311, 350 

WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization 

Wiens,  Henry  W.,  353 

Wilcox,  Francis  O.,  28,  62,  92,  94 

Williams,  Eric,  42,  350 

Williams,  G.  Mennen: 
Addresses : 
Africa,  U.S.  policy  and  relations,  259,  373,  527,  584, 

730,  911 
Africa  and  the  United  Nations,  U.S.  policy  toward, 
854 
Confirmed  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  282 
Message  to  All-African  Peoples'  Conference,  526 
Trip  to  Africa,  announcement  of,  295 ;  report  on,  527 

Williams,  Murat  W.,  282 

Willis,  Frances  E.,  574 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  651 

Wine,  James,  789 

WMO.     See  World  Meteorological  Organization 

Women,   Inter-American  Commission  for,  U.S.  delegate, 
appointment,  742 

Women,  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, confirmation,  465 

Woodrow  Wilson  School,  Princeton  University,  640 

Woodward,  Robert  F.,  742,  788,  941 

Woolen    and   worsted   fabrics,   modification   of  duty   on 
imports,  proclamation,  87 

Woolf,  Donald  L.,  170 

World  Bank.     See  International  Bank 

World  Court.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 

World  Health  Organization : 

Constitution  of,  97,  169,  244,  317,  425,  573,  698,  941 
14th  World  Health  Assembly,  U.S.  delegation,  280 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 
(Cleveland),  552 


World  Meteorological  Organization : 

Commission  for  Climatology  of,  3d  session  of,  article 

(Landsberg),  278 
Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology  of,  U.S.  host 

for  1st  session  of,  650 
Convention  of,  65,  98, 134,  317,  698 
World  Refugee  Year : 

Stimulation  of  aid  for  refugees,  article  (Warren),  387, 

388 
U.S.  contributions  during,  454 
World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  U.S.  commissioner 

for,  confirmation,  895 
World  Trade  Week,  1961,  proclamation,  721 
Wounded  and  sick,  Geneva  convention   (1949)   on  treat- 
ment of,  609 
Wright,  Thomas  K.,  318 

Yemen : 

ICA  representative  to,  designation,  501 
U.S.  aid  to  fire  victims,  271  , 

U.S.  Minister,  confirmation,  985 
Yost,  Charles  W.,  353, 424,  740 
Youlou,  Fulbert,  963,  1008 
Young,  Kenneth  Todd,  653 
Young,  Philip,  202 
Yugoslavia : 

Congratulations  to  President  Kennedy  on  inauguration, 

exchange  of  messages  (Kennedy,  Tito) ,  444 
Foreign   exchange    and    trade    systems,    U.S.    aid    for 

reform,  85 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  1029 
GATT,    declaration   on    relations    with    Contracting 

Parties,  97 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, agreement  with  U.S.  re  grant  for  acquisition 
of,  834 
Special    economic   assistance,    agreement   with    U.S. 

providing,  352 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  465 

Zain,  Zairin,  685 
Zanzibar : 

Address  (Dulles),  768 

Education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 
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